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CHAP.     I. 

DESCRIPTION     OF     A    PALACE    IN    A 
VALLEY. 


to 


who  liften  with  credulity 
the  whifpers  of  fancy, 
and  perfue  with  eagernefs 
the  phantoms  of  hope  ; 
who  expect  that  ,  age  will 
perform  the  prornifes  of 
youth,  and  that  the  deficiencies  of  the 
prefent  day  will  be  fupplied  by  the  mor- 
row ;  attend  to  the  hiftory  of  Raflelas 
prince  of  Abifiinia. 

Raflelas  was  the  fourth  fon  of  the 
mighty  emperour,  in  whofe  dominions 
the  Father  of  Waters  begins  his  courfej 
whofe  bounty  pours  down  the  ftreams  of 
plenty,  and  fcatters  over  half  the  world 
the  harvefts  of  Egypt. 

According  to  the  cuftom  which  has 
defcended  from  age  to  age  among  the 
monarchs  of  the  torrid  zone,  Raflelas 
was  confined  in  a  private  palace,  with 
the  other  fons  and  daughters  of  Abifli- 
nian  royalty,  till  the  order  of  fucceffion 
ihould  call  him  to  the  throne. 

The  place,  which  the  wifdom  or  po- 
Jicy  «f  antiquity  had  deftined  fcr  the 


refidence  of  the  Abifllnian  princes,  was 
a  fpacious  valley  in  thekingd  ,m  of  Am- 
haia,  fmrounded  on  every  fide  by  moun- 
tains, of  which  the  fummjts  overhang 
the  middle  part.  The  only  paliage,  by 
which  it  could  be  entered,  was  a  cavern 
that  paused  under  a  rock,  of  which  it  has 
long  been  difputed  whether  it  was  the 
woik  of  nature  or  of  human  induitry. 
The  outlet  of  the  cavern  was  concealed 
by  a  thick  wood,  and  the  mouth  which 
opened  into  the  valley  was  clofed  with 
gates  of  iron,  forged  by  the  artificers  of 
ancient  days,  fo  mafly  that  no  man 
could  without  the  help  of  engines  open 
or  (hut  them. 

From  the  mountains  on  every  fide, 
rivulets  defcended  that  filled  all  the  valley 
with  verdure  and  fertility,  and  formed  a, 
lake  in  the  middle  inhabited  by  fi(h  of  eve- 
ry fpecies,  and  frequented  by  every  fowl 
whom  nature  has  taught  to  dip  the  wing 
in  water.  This  lake  difcharged  it's  fu- 
perfluities  by  a  ftream  which  entered  a 
dark  cleft  of  the  mountain  on  the  north- 
ern fide,  and  fell  with  dreadful  noife 
from  precipice  to  precipice  till  it  was 
heard  no  more. 

The  fides  of  the  mountains  were  co- 
vered with  trees,  the  banks  of  the  brookt 
were  diverlified  with  flowers  j  every  blaft 
'fliock. 
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(hook  friees  from  the  rocks,  and  every 
month  dropped  fruits  upon  the  ground. 
All  animajs  that  bite  the  grafs,  or  broufe 
t!j*  (hrub,  whether  wild  01  tame,  wan- 
dered in  this  txtenilve  circuit,  fecured 
from  beafts  of  prey  by  the  mountains 
which  confined  them.  On  one  part 
were  flocks  and  herds  feeding  in  the 
pafturts,  on  another  all  the  hearts  of 
chafe  fri/kingin  the  lawns;  the  fprightly 
kid  wax  bonn-'ling  on  the  rocks,  the  fub 
tic  monkey  frolicking  in  the  trees,  and 
the  folemn  elephant  repc>fmgin  the  (hade. 
All  the  diverfities  of  the  world  were 
brought  together,  the  blf  flings  of  nature 
were  collected)  and  it's  evils  extracted 
and  excluded. 

The  valley,  wide  and  fruitful,  fup- 
plied  it's  inhabitants  with  the  neceiraries 
of  life,  and  all  delights  and  fuperfluities 
were  added  at  the  annual  vifit  which  the 
emperour  paid  his  children,  when  the 
iron  gate  was  opened  to  the  found  of  mu- 
fick;  and  during  eight  days  every  one 
that  refided  in  the  valley  was  required 
to  propofe  whatever  might  contribute  to 
make  feclufion  pleaiant,  to  fill  up  the 
vacancies  of  attention,  and  leflen  the 
tedioufnefs  of  time.  Every  defire  was 
immediately  granted.  All  the  artificers 
of  pleafure  were  called  to  gladden  the 
feftivity;  the  mr.ficians  exerted  the  power 
of  harmony,  and  the  dancers  (hewed 
their  activity  before  the  princes,  in  hope 
that  they  mould  pafs  their  lives  in  this 
blifsful  captivity,  to  which  thofe  only 
were  admitted  whofe  performance  was 
thought  able  to  add  novelty  to  luxury. 
Such  was  the  appearance  of  fecurity  and 
delight  which  this  retirement  afforded, 
that  they,  to  whom  it  was  new,  always 
defired  that  it  might  be  perpetual;  and 
as  thofe,  on  whom  the  iron  gate  had  once 
clofed,  were  never  lulfered  to  return,  the 
effect  of  longer  experience  could  not  be 
known.  Thus  every  year  produced  new 
ichemes  of  delight, 'and  new  competitors 
for  imprifonmem. 

The  palace  ftood  on  an  eminence 
raifed  about  thirty  paces  above  the  fur- 
face  of  the  lake.  It  was  divided  into 
many  fquares  or  courts,  built  with 
greater  or  lefs  magnificence,  according 
to  the  rank  of  thoiis  for  whom  they  were 
defigned.  The  roofs  were  turned  into 
arches  of  mafly  ftone  joined  by  a  cement 
that  grew  harder  by  .time,  and  the  build- 
ing ttood  from  century  to  century  de- 
riding the  foiftitial  rains  and  equinoctial 
hurricanes,  without  need  of  reparation. 


This  houfe,  which  was  fo  large  as  to 
be  fully  known  to  none  but  foine  an- 
cient officers  who  fucceflively  inherited 
the  fecrets  of  the  place,  was  built  as  if 
fufpicion  herfelf  had  dilated  the  plan. 
To  every  room  there  was  an  open  and 
fecret  pafiage,  every  fquare  had  a  com- 
munication with  the  reft,  either  from  the 
upper  (tories  by  private  galleries,  or  by 
fubterranean  paflages  from  the  lower 
apartments.  M:iny  of  the  columns  had 
unfufpeclcd  cavities,  in  which  a  long 
race  of  morrarchs  had  repofited  their  trea- 
fures.  They  then  doled  up  the  opening 
with  msrble,  which  was  never  to  be  re- 
moved but  in  the  utmoft  exigencies  of 
the  kingdom;  and  recorded  their  accu- 
mulations in  a  book  which  was  itfelf 
concealed  in  a  tower  not  entered  but  by 
the  emperour,  attended  by  the  prince 
who  ftood  next  in  iucceflion. 


CHAP.    II. 

THE   DISCONTENT  OF   RASSELAS  IN 

THE  HAPPY  VALLEY. 

HERE  the  fons  and  daughters  of 
Abifiinia  lived  only  to  know  the 
foft  viciflitudes  of  pleafure  and  repofe, 
attended  by  all  that  were  fkilful  to  de- 
light, and  gratified  with  whatever  the. 
fenfes  can  enjoy.  They  wandered  in 
gardens  of  fragrance,  and  flept  in  the 
fortrefles  of  fecurity.  Every  art  was 
pra&ifed  to  make  them  pleafed  with  their 
own  condition.  The  ftges  who  inftruc^- 
ed  them,  told  them  of  nothing  but  the 
mileries  of  publick  life,  and  defcribed 
all  beyond  the  mountains  as  regions  of 
calamity,  where difcord  was  always  rag- 
ing, and  where  man  preyed  upon  man. 

To  heighten  their  opinion  of  their  own 
felicity,  they  were  daily  entertained  with 
fongs,  the  iubjecl  of  which  was  the  happy 
valley.  Their  appetites  were  excited  by 
frequent  enumerations  of  different  enjoy- 
ments, and  revelry  and  merriment  was 
the  bufmefs  of  every  hour  from  the  dawn 
of  morning  to  the  clofe  of  even. 

Thele  methods  were  generally  fuccefs- 
ful ;  few  of  the  princes  had  ever  wi(hed 
to  enlarge  their  bounds,  but  patted  their 
lives  in  full  conviction  that  they  had  all 
within  their  reach  that  art  or  nature 
could  beftow,  and  pitied  thoi'e  whom 
fate  had  excluded  from  this  feat  of  tran- 
quillity, as  the  fport  of  chance  and  the 
flavt«  of  mifery. 

Tim 
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Thus  they  rofe  in  the  morning  and 
lay  down  at  night,  plealed  with  each 
other  and  with  themfelves,  all  butRafTe- 
las,  who  in  the  twenty-fixth  year  of  his 
age  began  to  withdraw  himfelf  from 
tlieir  paftimes  and  aflemblies,  and  to 
delight  in  folitary  walks  and  filent  me- 
ditation. He  often  fat  before  tables 
covered  with  luxury,  and  forgot  to  taltc 
the  dainties  that  were  placed  before  him  : 
he  rofe  abruptly  in  the  midft  of  the  fong, 
and  haftily  retired  beyond  the  found  of 
mufick.  His  attendants  obfeived  the 
change,  and  endeavoured  to  renew  his 
love  of  pleafure :  he  neglecied  their  offici- 
oulhefs,  repulfed  their  invitations,  and 
fpent  day  after  day  on  the  banks  of  ri- 
vulets meltered  with  trees,  where  he 
fometimes  liftened  to  the  birds  in  the 
branches,  fometimes  obferved  the  fifli 
playing  in  the  ftream,  and  anon  caft 
his  eyes  upon  the  patturcs  and  moun- 
tains rilled  with  animals,  of  which  Ibme 
were  biting  the  herbage,  and  fome  fleep- 
ing  among  the  bulhes. 

This  angularity  of  his  humour  made 
him  much  obferved  One  of  the  fages, 
in  whofe  converiation  he  had  formerly 
delighted,  followed  him  fecretly,  in  hope 
of  difcovering  the  caufe  of  his  difquiet. 
RaiTelas,  who  knew  not  that  any  one 
was  near  him,  having  for  fome  time 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  gouts  that  were 
broufing  among  the  rocks,  began  to 
compare  their  condition  with  his  own. 
«  What,'  {aid  he,  <  makes  the  dif- 
ference between  man  and  all  the  reft 
of  the  animal  creation?  Every  beatt 
that  (trays  befide  me  has  the  lUme  cor- 
poral necefiities  with  myfelf  j  he  is 
hungry  and  crops  the  grafs,  he  is 
tltirity  and  drinks  the  ftre:u;i,  his  thirit 
and  hunger  are  appealed,  he  is  fatisfied 
and  fleeps;  he  rifes  again  and  is  hun- 
gry, he  is  again  fed  and  is  at  relt.  I 
am  hungry  and  thirfty  like  him,  but 
when  thirit  and  hunger  ceule  I  am  not 
at  reit ;  I  am,  like  him,  pained  with 
want,  but  am  not,  like  him,  fatisfied 
with  fulnefs.  The  intermediate  hours 
are  tedious  and  gloomy;  I  long  again 
to  be  hungry  that  I  may  again  quicken 
my  attention.  The  birds  peck  the 
berries  or  the  corn,  and  fly  away  to 
the  groves  where  they  fit  in  feeming 
happinefs  on  the  branches,  and  \vaite 
thdr  lives  in  tuning  one  unvaried  fe- 
cks of  founds.  I  likewiie  can  call  the 
Imnnilt  and  the  finger,  but  the  founds 
that  p  leafed  m«  yefterday  weary  me  to- 


day, and  will  grew  yet  more  weariibmfc 
to-morrow.  I  can  difco'ver  within  ma 
no  power  of  perception  which  is  not 
glutted  with  it's  proper  pleafurs,  yet  I 
do  not  feel  myfelf  delighted.  Mart 
furely  has  fome  latent  ienfe  fcr  which 
this  place  affords  no  "ratification,  or 
he  has  lome  deiires  diltincl  from  llnfe 
which  mutt  be  fatisfied  before  he  can 
be  happy.' 

After  this  he  lifted  up  his  head,  and 
feeing  the  moon  riling,  walked  towards 
the  palace.     As  he  patted   through  the 
fields,  and  favv  the  animals  around  him, 
Ye,*  laid  he,  *  are  happy,  and   need 
not  envy  me  thatwalk  thus  umongyou, 
burdened  with  myfelf  j  nor  do  I,  ye 
gentle  beings,  envy  your  felicity,  for 
it  is  not  the  felicity  of  man.     I  have 
many  diltrefi'es  from  which  ye  are  free; 
I  tear  pain  when  I  do  not  feel  it ;  I 
fometimes  (brink  at  evils  recollected, 
and  fometimes   ftart  at  evils  antici- 
pated: furely  the  equity  of  Providence 
has  balanced  peculiar  iufFerings  with 
peculiar  enjoyments.' 
With  obfervations  like  thefe  the  prince 
amufed  himfelf  as  he  returned,  uttering 
them  with  a  plaintive  voice,  yet  with  a 
look  that  difcovered   him   to  feel  fome 
complacence  in  his  own  pcrfpicacity,  and 
to  receive  fome  folace  of  the  miferies  of 
life,  from  confciouinels  of  the  delicacy 
with  which  lie  felt,  and  the  eloquence 
with  which  he  bewailed  them.  He  ming- 
led cheerfully  in   the  diverfions  of  the 
evening,  and  all  rejoiced  to  find  that  his 
heart  was  lightened. 


CHAP.    III. 

THE  WANTS  OF  HIM  THAT  WANTS 
NOTHING. 

ON  the  next  day  his  old  inftruclor, 
imagining  that  he  hnd  now  made 
hinifelf  acquainted  with   his   dileale  of 
mind,' was  in  hope  of  curing  it  by  coun- 
fel,  and  ofliciouily  fought  an  opportu- 
nity qf  conference,  which   the  prince, 
having  long  cor.iidcred  him  as  one  whofe 
intellects  were  exhausted,  was  r.ot  very 
willing   to   nffjrd.     '    Why/  laid    he, 
does  this  man  thus  intrude:  upon  me; 
(hall  I  be  never  fuffered  to  forget  thcfe 
lectures  which  pleafed  only  whale  they 
were  new,  and  to  become  new  again 
muft  be  forgotten  ?'  He  then  wr>!k^i 
into  the  wood,  and  complied  hirr.fd-'tc 

hi* 
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his  ufual  meditations  ;  when,  before  his 
thoughts  had  taken  any  fettled  form,  he 
perceived  his  purfuer  at  his  fide,  and  was 
at  firil  prompted  by  his  impatience  to  go 
haftily  away  5  but,  being  unwilling  to 
offend  a  man  whom  he  had  once  reve- 
renced and  iliil  loved,  he  invited  him  to 
fit  down  with  him  on  the  bank. 

The  old  man,  thus  encouraged, began 
to  lament  the  change  which  had  been 
lately  obferved  in  the  prince,  and  to  en- 
quire why  he  fo  often  retired  from  the 
pleafures  of  the  palace,  to  lonelinefs  and 
illence.  *  !  fiy  from  pleafure,'  laid  the 
prince,  '  becaufe  pleaiure  has  ceafed'  to 
ple.iie  ;  I  am  lonely  becaufe  I  am  mi- 
ferable,  and  am  unwilling  to  cloud 
with  my  prefence  the  happinefty  of 
others.' — *  You,  Sir,"  faid  the  fage, 
are  the  firft  who  has  complained  of" 
mifery  in  Chappy  valley.  I  hope  to 
convince  you  that  your  complain's 
have  no  real  caufe.  You  art  here  in 
full  pofleflion  of  all  that  the  empercur 
of  AbifTmia  can  beftow;  here  is  neither 
labour  to  be  endured  nor  dattgcr  to  be 
dreaded,  yet  here  is  all  th%t  labour  or 
danger  can  procure  or  purchaf  ?.  Look 
round  and  tell  me  which  of  vour  wants 
is  without  fupply :  if  you  want  nothing, 
how  are  you  unhappy  ?* 
*  That  I  want  nothing,'  fnid  the 
n'ince,  '  or  that  I  know  not  what  I 
want,  is  the  caufe  of  my  complaint  ; 
if  I  had  any  known  want,  I  mould 
have  a  certain  wiih;  that  wifh  would 
excite  endeavour,  and  I  ihould  not 
then  repine  to  fee  the  fun  move  io 
(lowly  towards  the  weftern  mountain, 
or  lament  when  the  day  breaks,  and 
deep  wiH  no  longer  hide  me  from  my- 
feif.  When  I  fee  the  kids  and  the 
lami,;  chafing  one  another,  I  fancy 
that  I  mould  be  happy  if  I  hrui  forne- 
thing  to  perfuc.  But,  polled; ng  all 
that  I  can  want,  I  find  one  day  and 
one  hour  exaftly  like  another,  except 
that  the  latter  is  llill  more  tedious  than 
the  former.  -Let  your  experience  in- 
form me  how  the  clay  may  now  leem 
as  fhort  as  in  my  childhood,  while 
nature  was  yet  frem,  and  every  mo- 
ment /hewed  me  what  I  never  h;ul  ob- 
ferved before.  I  have  already  enjoyed 
roo much;  giv«mefdrfiffrteing  to  dclir'-.' 
The  old  ni-in  was  furprifcd  at  this  new 
B  of  affliction,  and  knew  not  whht 
to  reply,  vet  '.vo.s  unwilling  to  be  ii' 

*  Sir/  laid  he,  '  if  you   had   feen    the 

*  miferies   of    the    world,  you    woukl 


*  know  how  to  value  yoiir  prefent  ft  ate.* 
— *  Now/  faid  the  prinrr-,    '  you  hava 

*  eiven  me  fomcthing  to  deiire;   I  fhall 
'  long  to  fee  the  miieiits  of  the  world, 
f  fince  the  fight  of  them  is  neceffkry  to 

*  happinels.' 


CHAP.     IV. 

THE  PRINCE  CONTINUES  TO  GRIEVE 
AND    MUS£. 

AT  this  time  the  found  of  mufick 
proclaimed  the  hour  of repaft,  and 
the  converfation  was  concluded.  The 
old  man  went  away  fufficiemly  difcon- 
tented,  to  find  that  his  realbnings  had 
produced  the  only  conclufion  which  they 
were  intended  to  prevent.  But  in  the 
decline  of  life  fhame  and  grief  are  of 
ihort  duration;  whether  it  be  that  we 
bear  eafily  what  we  have  borne  long  } 
or  that,  finding  aurfclves  in  age  lefs  re- 
garded, we  lels  regard  others ;  or,  that 
we  look  with  flight  regard  upon  afflic- 
tions, to  which  we  know  that  the  hand 
of  death  is  about  to  put  an  end. 

The  prince,  whole  Views,  were  ex- 
tended to  a  wider  fpace,  could  not 
;y  quiet  his  emotions.  He  had 
been  before  tcrrined  ?t  the  length  of  life, 
which  nature  promiicd  him,  becaufe  he 
confuiered  that  in  a  long  time  much 
muft  be  endured;  he  now  reioiced  in  his 
yo;:rh,  becaufe  in  many  years  much 
might  be  done. 

This  firil  beam  of  hope,  that  had  been 
ever  darted  into  his  mind,  rekindled 
youth  in  his  cheeks,  and  doubled  the 
'Juftrc  of  his  eyes.  He  was  fared  with 
the  defire  of  doing  fornething,  though 
he  knew  not  yet  with  diitinftnefs  either 
end  or  means. 

He  was  now  no  longer  gloomy  and 
unfociai;  but,  conudering  himfelf  as 
mafter  of  u  fccret  llock  of  happinefs, 
which  he  could  enjoy  only  by  concealing 
it,  he  afFeclied  to  be  bufy  in  all  fchemes 
of  diveifion,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
oth'ers  plcaled  with  the  ftate  of  which  he 
hiinielf  was  weary.  But  pleafures  never 
can  belo  m-iltii'lied  or -continued,  as  not 
to  leave  much  of  life  unemployed  ;  there 
wfie  many  hours,  both  of  the  night  and 
day,  which  he  could  fpend  without  fuf- 
picion  in  Unitary  thought;  The  load 
of  life  was  nv.ich  lightened :  he  went  ea- 
gerly into  the  aflVmblies,  becaufe  he 
luppoied  the  frcqueocy  of  his  prefence 
neceffary 
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neceflary  to  the  fuccefs  of  his  purpofes ; 
he-retired  gladly  to  privacy,  becaufe  he 
had  now  a  fubjcct  of  thought. 

His  chief  amufement  was  to  picture 
to  him  (elf  that  world  which  he  had  never 
fcenj  to  place  himfelf  in  various  con- 
ditions; to  be  entangled  in  imaginary 
difficulties,  and"  to  he  engaged  in  wild 
adventures  :  but  his  benevolence  always 
terminated  his  projects  in  the  relief  of 
iliftrefs,  the  detection  of  fraud,  the  de- 
feat of  oppreflion,  and  the  diffuiion  of 
happinefs. 

Thus  palled  twenty  months  of  the  life 
of  Raffelas.  He  bufied  himfelf  in  in- 
tenicly  in  vifionary  buttle,  that  he  for- 
got his  real  folitude  j  and,  amidft  hourly 
preparations  for  the  various  incidents  of 
human  affairs,  neglected  to  confider  !>y 
what  means  he  fliould  mingle  with  man- 
kind. 

One  day,  as  he  was  fitting  on  a  bank, 
he  feigned  tohirnfeifan  orphan  virgin 
robbed  of  her  little  portion  by  a  treach- 
erous lover,  and  ciying  "after  him  for 
reititution  and  redrefs.  Softrongly  was 
the  image  impreffed  upon  his  mind,  that 
he  itarted  up  in  the  maid's  defence,  and 
run  forward  to  feize  the  plunderer  with 
nil  the  eagernefs  of  real  purfuit.  Fear 
naturally  quickens  the  flight  of  guilt. 
Raffelas  could  not  catch  the  fugitive 
with  his  utmoft  efforts;  but,  refolving 
to  weary  by  perftvcrance,  him  whom  he 
could  not  furpafs  in  fpeed,  he  p  relied  on 
till  the  foot  of  the  mountain  (lopped  his 
courfe. 

Here  he  recollected  hiinfelf,  and  fmiled 
at  his  own  ufelefs  impetuofity.  Then 
raifmghiseyes  to  the  mountain — 'This,' 
faid  he,  «  is  the  fatal  ohftacle  that  hin- 
e.  tiers  at  once  the  enioymentof  pleafure, 
and  the  excrcife  of  virtue.  Kow  long 
is  it  that  my  lijpes  and  wifhes  have 
flown  beyond  this  boundary  of  my 
life,  which  yet  !  never  have  attempted 
to  I'm  mount !' 
Struck  with  this  reflection,  he  fat 
down  to  mufej  and  remembered,  that 
fmce  he  firft  reiblved  to  efcape  from  his 
confinement,  the  fun  had  pafied  twice 
over  him  in  his  annual  courfe.  He  now 
felt  a  degree  of  regret  with  which  he  had 
never  been  before  acquainted.  He  con- 
fidered  how  much  might  have  been  done 
in  the  t.me  which  had  paiTed,  and  left 
nothing  real  behind  it.  He  compared 
twenty  months  with  the  life  of  man. 
*  In  life,'  faid  he,  «  is  not  to  be  counted 
*.  the  igiwr.ince  of  infancy,  or  imbe- 


cility of  age.  We  are  long  before  w» 
are  able  to  think,  and  we  loon  ceafe 
from  the  power  of  acling.  The  true 
period  of  human  exiftence  may  be  rt'n- 
fonably  eftimated  at  forty  years,  of 
which  F  have  mufed  away  the  four  and 
twentieth  part.  What  I  have  loft  was 
certain,  for  I  have  certainly  poffefted 
it;  but  of  twenty  months  to  come  who 
can  afTure  me  ?' 

The  confcioufnefs  of  his  own  folly 
pierced  him  deeply,  and  he  was  long  be- 
Yore  he  could  be  reconciled  to  himfelf. 
The  re  it  of  my  time,1  laid  he,  '  has 
been  lolt  by  the  ciime  or  folly  of  my 
anceftors,  and  the  abfurd  invitations 
of  my  country;   J  remember  it  wifh 
difgutf,  yet  without  remoife:  but  the 
months    that  have  pafied   tince   new 
light   darted   into   my   foiil,   fmce   I 
formed  a  fchemeof  rcafonable  felicity, 
have  been  fquandered  by  my  own  fault. 
I  have  loit  that  which  can  never  be  re- 
ftured :  I  have  feen  the  fun  rife  and  fet 
for  twenty  months,  an  idle  gazer  on 
the  light  of  heaven  :  in  this  time  the 
birds  have  left  the  neft  of  their  mother, 
and  committed  themfelves  to  the  woods 
and  to  the  fkies  :  the  kid  has  forfaken 
the  teat,  and  learned  by  degrees  to 
climb  the  rocks  in  queft  of  indepen- 
dent futfenance.     I  only  have  made  no 
advances,  but  am  ftill  helplefs  and  ig- 
norant.    The  moon,  by  more  than 
twenty  changes,  admonifhed   me   of 
the  flux  of  lift;  the  ftream  that  rolled 
before  my  feet  upbraided  my  inacti- 
vity.    I   fat   featiing  on   intellectual 
luxury,  regardlefs  alike  of  the  exam- 
ples  of  the   earth,  and   the  inflruc- 
tions  of  the  planets.     Twenty  months 
are  parted,  who  fhall  reftore .  them  ?' 
Thefe  forrowfnl  meditations  faftened 
upon  his  mind  ;  he  pafled  four  months 
in  refolving  to  lofe  no  more  time  in  idle 
/efblves,  and  was  awakened  to  more  vigo- 
rous exertion,  by  hearing  a  maid,  who 
had   broken  a   porcelain   cup,  remark, 
that  what  cannot  be  repaired  is  not  to  be 
regretted. 

vrhis  was  obvious;  and  Raflelas  re- 
proached himfelf  that  he  had  not  dif- 
covered  it,  having  not  known,  or  not 
confidered,  how  many  ufeful  hints  are 
obtained  by  chance,  and  how  often  the 
mind,  hurried  by  her  own  ardour  to 
diitant  views,  neglects  the  truths  that 
lie  open  before  her.  He,  for  a  fe\v 
hours,  regretted  his  regret,  and  from 
that  time  bent  his  whole  mind  upon  the 
B  means 
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means  of  efcaping  from  the  valley  of 
happinefs. 


CHAP.    V. 

THE    PRINCE    MEDITATES    HIS 
ESCAPE. 

E  now  found  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  effeft  that  which 
it  was  very  eafy  to  fuppofe  effected. 
When  he  looked  round  about  him,  he 
faw  himfelf  confined  by  the  bars  of  na- 
ture which  had  never  yet  been  broken, 
and  by  the  gate,  through  which  none 
that  once  had  palled  it  were  ever  able  to 
return.  He  was  now  impatient  as  an 
eagle  in  a  grate.  He  paffed  week  after 
vveek  in  clambering  the  mountains,  to 
-fee  if  there  was  any  aperture  which  the 

•  bufhes  might  conceal,  but  found  all  the 
fummits   inacceffible    by   their   promi- 
nence.    The  iron  gate  he  defpaired  to 
open;  for  it  was  not  only  fecured  with 
all  the  power  of  art,  but  was  always 
watched  by  fucceflive  fentinels,  and  was 
by  it's  pohtion  expofed  to  the  perpetual 
obiervation  of  all  the  inhabitants. 

He  then  examined  the  cavern  through 
which  the  waters  of  the  lake  were  dif- 

•  charged;  and,   looking  down  at  a  time 
when  the  fun  fhone  ftrongly  upon  it's 
mouth,  he  difcovered  it  to  be  full  of 
broken  rocks,  which,  though  they  per- 
mitted the  rtream  to  flow  through  many 
narrow  paflages,  would  ftop  any  body  of 
folid   bulk.     He   returned  difcouraged 
and  dejecled  ;  but,  having  now  known 
the  bleffing  ef  hope,  reiblved  never  to 
defpair. 

In  thefe  fruitlefs  fearches  he  fpent  ten 
months.  The  time,  however,  paffed 
cheerfully  away:  in  the  morning  he  roTe 
with  new  hope,  in  the  evening  applaud- 
ed his  own  diligence,  and  in  the  night 
flept  found  after  his  fatigue.  He  met 
a  thonfand  amufements  which  beguiled 
his- labour,  and  diverfified  his  thoughts. 
He  difcerned  the  various  inftincis  of 
animals,  and  properties  of  plants,  and 
found  the  place  replete  «vith  wonders,  of 
which  he  purpoied  to  folace  himfe'f  with 
the  contemplation,  if  he  mould  never  be 
able  to  accomplish  his  flight ;  rejoicing 
that  his  endeavours,  though  yet  unfuc- 
cefsful,  had  fupplted  him  with  a  Iburce 
or  mexhauflible  enquiry. 

But  his  original  curiofity  was  not  yet 


abated ;  he  refclved  to  obtain  fome  fcnovr* 
ledge  of  the  ways  of  men.  His  wifh 
ftill  continued,  but  his  hope  grew  lei's. 
He  ceafed  to  furvey  any  longer  the  walls 
of  his  prifon,  and  fpared  to  fearch  by 
new  toils  for  interfaces  which  he  knew 
could  not  be  found,  yet  determined  to 
keep  his  defign  always  in  view,  and  lay 
hold  on  any  expedient  that  time  mould 
offer. 


CHAP.    VI. 

A    DISSERTATION    ON    THE    ART    OF 
FLYING. 

AMONG  the  artifts  that  had  been 
allured  into  the  happy  valley,  to 
labour  for  the  accommodation  and  plea* 
fure  of  it's  inhabitants,  was  a  man  emi- 
nent for  his  knowledge  of  the  mechanick 
powers,  who  had  contrived  many  en- 
gines both  of  uie  and  recreation.  By  a 
wheel,  which  the  ftream  turned,  he 
forced  the  water  into  a  tower,  whence  it 
was  diftributed  to  air  the  apartments  of 
the  palace.  He  ere&ed  a  pavilion  in  the 
garden,  around  which  he  kept  the  air 
always  cool  by  artificial  mowers.  One 
of  the  groves,  appropriated  to  the  ladies, 
was  ventilated  by  fans,  to  which  the 
rivulet  that  run  through  it  gave  a  con- 
ftant  motion;  and  instruments  of  foft 
mufick  were  placed  at  proper  cliftances, 
of  which  fome  played  by  the  impulfe  of 
the  wind,  and  fome  by  the  power  of  the 
ftream. 

This  artift  was  fometimes  vifited  by 
Raflelas,  who  was  pleafed  with   every 
kind  of  knowledge,    imagining  that  the 
time  would  come  when  all  his  acquU 
fitions  (hould  be  of  ufe  to  him  in  the 
open  world.     He  came  one  day  to  amufer 
himfelf  in  his  ufual  manner,  and  found 
the  matter  bufy  in  building  a  failing 
chariot :  he  faw  that  the  defign  was  prac- 
ticable upon  a  level  furface,  and  with 
exprefnons  of  great  efteem  fclicited  it's 
completion.     The  workman  was  pleafed 
to  find  himfelf  fo  much  regarded  by  the 
prince,  and  refolved   to  g?.in  yet  higher 
honours.     '.  Sir,'  faid  he,  *  you    have 
feen  but  a  fmall  part  of  what  the  me- 
chanick fciences  can  perform.     I  have 
been  long  of  opinion,  that  inftead  of 
the   tardy   conveyance   of  mips  and 
chariots,  man    might  ufe  the  Iwifter 
migration  of  wings  j  that  the  fiv  Ids  of 
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f  air  are  open  to  knowledge,  and  that 
*  only  ignorance  and  idleness  need  crawl 
<  upon  the  ground/ 

This  hint  rekindled  the  prince's  de- 
fire  of  patting  the  mountains}  having 
feen  what  the  mechanift  had  already  per- 
formed, he  was  wiliing  to  fancy  that  he 
could  do  more;  yet  refblved  to  enquire 
further,  before  he  fuffered  hope  to  af- 
flift  him  by  difappointment.     *  I  am 
afraid,'  laid   he  to  the  artift,  *  thar 
your  imagination  prevails  over  your 
(kill,  and  that  you  now  tell  me  rather 
what  you  wifh,  than  what  you  know. 
Every  animal  has  his  element  arfignecj 
him ;  the  birds  have  the  air,  and  man 
and  beads  the  earth.'—*  So,'  replied 
lie  mechanift,  *  fifties  have  the  water, 
in  which  yet  beafts  can  fwim  by  na- 
ture, and  men  by  art.     He  that  can 
fwim  needs  notdefpairto  fly:   to  fwim 
is  to  fly  in  a  grofler  fluid,  and  to  fly  is 
to  fwim  in  a  fubtler.     We  are  only  to 
proportion  our  power  of  refiftance  to 
the  different  denllty  of  matter  through 
which  we  are  to  pafs.     You  will  be 
neceflarily  upborn  by  the  air,  if  you 
can  renew  any  impulfe  upon  it,  fafter 
than  the  air  can  recede  from  the  pref- 
fure.' 

'  But  the  exercife  of  fwimming,*  faid 
be  prince,  '  is  very  laborious  j  the 
ftrongeit  limbs  are  foon  wearied;  I  am 
afraid  the  acl  of  flying  will  be  yet  more 
violent;  and  wings  will  be  of  no  great 
ufe,  unlefs  we  can  fly  further  than  we 
can  fwim.' 

*  The  labour  of  rifmg  from  the 
ground,'  faid  the  artift,  '  will  be  great, 
as  we  fee  it  in  the  heavier  domeftick 
fowls,  but  as  we  mount  higher,  the 
earth's  attraction,  and  the  body's  gra- 
vity, will  be  gradually  diminifhed,  till 
we  mall  arrive  at  a  region  where  the 
man  will  float  in  the  air  without  any 
tendency  to  fall :  no  care  will  then  be 
neceflarybut  to  move  forwards,  which 
the  gemleft  impulfe  will  effeft.  You, 
Sir,  whole  curiofity  is  fo  exteniive,  will 
eafily  conceive  with  what  pleafure  a 
philofopher,  furnifhed  with  wings, 
and  hovering  in  the  Iky,  would  fee  the 
earth,  and  all  i+$  inhabitants,  rolling 
beneath  him,  and  prefenting  to  him 
fuccerlively,  by  it's  diurnal  motion,  all 
the  countries  within  the  fame  parallel. 
How  rnuft  it  amufe  the  pendent  ipec- 
tator  to  fee  the  moving  fcene  of  Innd 
and  ocean,  cities  and  defarts !  To  fur- 


*  vey  with  equal  fecurity  the  marts  of 

*  trade,  and  the  fields  of  br.ttle;  moup- 

<  tains  infefted  by  barbarians,  and  frvm- 
1  ful  regions  gladdened  by  plenty,  and 

*  lulled  by  peace!  How  eafily  mail  we 
«  then  trace  the  Nile  through  all  his  paf- 
'  fage  ;  pafs  over  to  diftant  regions,  and 
'  examine  the  face  of  nature  from  one 
'  extremity  of  the  earth  to  the  other!* 

'  ,A11  this,'  faid  the  prince,  *  is  much 
'  to  be  defired ;  but  I  am  afraid  that  n<? 

*  man  will  be  able  to  breathe  in  thefe 
'  regions  of  fpeculation  and  tranquillity, 
'  I  have  been  told,    that  refpiration  is 

*  difficult   upon   lofty   mountains,  yet 

*  from  thefe  precipices,  though  fo  high 
'  as  to  produce  great  tenuity  of  air,  it  is 
'  very  eafy  to  fall  :  therefore  I  fufpeft, 

*  that  from  any  height,  where  life  can 

*  be  fupported,  there  may  be  danger  of 

*  too  quick  defcent.' 

*  Nothing,'  replied   the  artift,  '  will 

*  ever  be  attempted,  if  all  poflihle  ob- 
'  jeflions   muft  be  firft  overcome.     If 
'  you  will  favour  my  project,  I  will  try 
'  the  firft  flight  at  my  own  hazard.     I 
'  have  confidered  the  ftru6Vure  of  all  vo . 

*  lant  animals,  and  find  the  folding  con- 

*  tinuity  of  the  bat's  wings  moft  eafily 
'  accommodated  to  the  human  form. 

<  Upon  this  model  I  fliall  begin  my  taflc 

*  to  morrow,  and  in  a  year  expect  to 
'  tower  into  the  air  beyond  the  malice 
'  and  purfuit  of  man.     But  I  will  work 

*  only   on  this  condition,  that  the  art 
«  flvall  not   be   divulged,  and  that  you 
«  fliall  not  require  me  to  make  wings 
«  for  any  but  ourfelves.' 

«  Why,'  faid  RaflVlas,  «  mould  you 

*  envy  others   fo  great  an  advantage  ? 
'  All  flcill  ought  to  be  exerted  for  uni- 
'  verfal  good;    every    man   has  owed 
'  much  to  others,    and  ought  to  repay 

*  the  kindnefs  that  he  has  received/ 

'  If  men  were  all  virtuous,*  returned 
the  artift,  '  I  fhould  with  great  alacrity 

*  teach  them  ail  to  fly.  But  what  would 
'  be  the  fecurity  of  the  good,  if  the  bad 

*  could  at  pleafure  invade  them  from  the 
c  fky  ?  Againftan  army  failing  through 

*  the  clouds,  neither  walls,  nor  moun- 

*  tains,  nor  feas,  could  afford  any  fe- 
'  curity.     A  flight  of  northern  favages 

*  might  hover  in  the  wind,  and  light  at 
'  once  with  irrefiftible  violence  upon  the 
'  capital  of  a  fruitful  region  that  was 

*  rolling  under  them.   Even  this  valley, 
'  the  retreat  of  princes,  the   abode  of 
«  happinefs,  might   be  violated  by  the 

B  %  « fuddea 
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'  fuel  den  defcent  of  fomc  of  the  nnktd 


*  nations  that  fwarm  on  the  coaftofthe 
'  fou them  lea.' 

The  prince  promifed  iecrecy,  and 
waited  for  the  performance,  i;ot  wholly 
hopelefs  cf  1'uccefs.  He  vifitetl  the  work. 
from  time  to  time,  obierved  it's  progrefs, 
and  remarked  many  ingenious  contri- 
vances to  facilitate  motion,  and  unite 
Irvity  with  ftrength.  Xhe  artift  was 
every  day  more  certain  that  he  fhould 
leave  vultures  and  eagles  behind  him, 
and  the  contagion  of  his  confidence 
feiz?d  upon  the  prince. 

In  a  year  the  wings  were  finifhed, 
and,  on  a  morning-appointed,  thu  maker 
appeared  formfeed  for  flight,  on  a  little 
promontory:  he  waved  his  pwiions  a 
vhi  <;•  to  gather  air,  then  leaped  fiom  his 
ft  .-.id,  :  IK!  in  an  ipftam  dropped  into  the 
lake.  His  wings  which  wueofrio  ufe 
in  the  air,  iurtained  him  in  the  water, 
and  the  prince  drew  him  to  land,  half 
dead  with  terror  and  vexation. 


CHAP.    VII. 

THE      PRINCE     FINDS     A     MAN     OF 
LEARNING. 

H  E  prince  was  not  much  afEicted 
by  this  difailer,  having  fuffered 
himfelf  to  hope  for  a  happier  event, 
only  becawfe  he  had  no  other  means  of 
elcupe  in  view.  He  ftill  periiiled  in  his 
dtrfign  to  leave  the  happy  valley  by  the 
firft  opportunity. 

His  imagination  was  now  at  a  ftand  : 
he  had  no  profpeft  of  entering  into  the 
world;  aiul,  notwithstanding  all  his 
endeavours  to  fupport  himfeH,  difcon- 
tent  by  degrees  preyed  upon  him,  and 
he  b:  to  Jofe  hrs  thoughts  in 

is,  when  the  rainy  feafon,  winch  in 
thof:  periodic:;!,  made  it  in- 

convenient to  wander  in  the  woods. 

The  rain  continued  longer  and   with 

more  violence  thp.n  had  been  ever  known  : 

t  e   clouds  broke  on  the   furrou.nding 

mo-'ntair.s,  and  the  torrents  1'treatned  into 

the  plain  on  every  fide,  till  the  cavern 

vn-  i  to  difcharge  the  wafei*. 

T'ne.  lake  ovsrflrt'wed  it's  banks,  and  all 

the  iwcl  of  the  valley  was  covered  with 

-iundatton.      The    eminence,    on 

which  the  pr.lace  was  built,    and  fome 

r  ot>  of  riHng ground,  were  all  that 

the  f.vt  cculd  now  dif  cover.     The  herds 

iiocks  left  the  paiturcs,  ai:d  both 


the  wild  beads  and  the  tame  retreated  td 
the  mountains. 

This  inundation  confined  all  the 
princes  to  domeflick  armifements,  and 
The  attention  of  Rai'feias  was  particu- 
larly feized  by  a  poem,  which  Imlac  re- 
hearfed,  upon  the  various  conditions  of 
humanity.  He  commanded  the  poet  to 
attend  him  in  his  apartment,  and  recite 
his  verfes  a  feccnd  time;  then  entering 
into  familiar  talk,  he  thought  himfelf 
happy  in  having  found  a  man  who  knew 
the  world  ib  well,  and  could  fo  fkilfully 
paint  the  fcenes  of  life.  He  aiked  a 
thbufand  queftions  about  things,  to 
wSiich,  though  common  to  all  other 
mortals,  his  confinement  from  childhood 
icid  kept  him  a  Uranger.  The  poet  pi- 
tied his  ignorance,  and  loved  his  cur:- 
ofity,  and  entertained  him  from  day  to 
day  with  novelty  and  in(truc~tion,  fo  that 
the  prince  regretted  the  nec:flity  of  fleep, 
ami  longed  till  the  morning  fhould  re- 
new his  pleafure. 

As  they  were  fitting  together,  the 
prince  commanded  Imh-.c  tc^  relate  his 
hiftory,  and  to  tell  by  what  accident  he 
was  forced,  or  by  what  motive  induced, 
to  dole  his  life  in  the  happy  valley. 
As  he  was  gotng  to  begin  his  narrative, 
RafTdas  was  called  to  a  concert,  and 
obliged  to  reltrain  his  curiofity  till  the 
evening. 


C  H  A  P.'  VIII. 

THE    HISTORY    OF    IMLAC. 

TH  E  clofe  of  the  day  is,  in  the  re, 
gions  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  only 
feafon  or  diverfion  and  entertainment, 
and  it  was  therefore  midnight  before  the 
mufick  ceafed,  and  the  princefies  re- 
tired .  RaiTelas  then  called  for  his  com- 
panion, and  required  him  to  begin  the 
ftoryofhislife. 

•  '   Sir,'  laid  Imlac,  '  my  hiftory  will 
not   he  long :   the  life  that  is  devoted 
to  knowledge  pafles  illently  away,  and 
is  very  little  diverfified  by  events.  To 
talk  in  publick,  to  think  in  folitude, 
to  read  and  to  hear,  to  enquire,  ai;cl 
anlwer  enquiries,    is  the   bnfmefs  of 
a   fcholar.      He    warders    about  the 
world  without  pomp  orterrour,  and  fs 
neither  known  nor  valued  but  by  men 
like  himfelf. 

«   I  was  born  in  the  kingdom  of  Gor- 

*  ama,  at  no  great  diftance  from    the 

*  fountain 
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It 


«  foontain  of  the  Nile.     My  father  was 

'  a  wealthy  merchant,  who  traded  be- 

<  tween  the  inland  countries  of  AirLk 
«  and  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea.  He  was 
'  honeft,    frugal,  and   diligent,  but  of 
«  mean    fentiments,   and   narrow   com- 

*  prehenfion:   hedefired  only  to  be  rich, 

*  and  to  conceal  his  riches,  left  he  fhould 

*  be  fpoiied  by  the  governours  of  the 

*  province.' 

*  Surely,1  faid  the  prince,  '  my  father 

*  inuft  lie  negligent  of  his  charge,  if  any 
'  man  in  his  dominions  dares  take  that 

*  which   belongs    to  another.    Does  he 
'  not  know  that  kings  are  accountable 
'.  for  injuftice  permitted  a.-,  well  as  done  ? 
'  If  I  were  ernperour,  not  the   meaneft 
'  of  my  fubjefts  mould  be  opprefled  with 
e  impunity.    My  blood  boils  when  I  am 

*  told   that   a  merchant  durrc  not  enjoy 
«  his  honeft  gains  for  fear  of  ioiing  them 
'  by  the  rapacity'  of  power.     Name  the 

*  governour  who  robbed  the  people,  that 

*  I   may  declare  his  crimes  to  the  em- 
'  perour.' 

*  Sir,1   faid   Imlac,  '  your  ardour  is 

*  the  natural  effect  of  virtue  animated 

*  by  youth:  the  time  will  come  when 

<  you  will  acquit  your  father,  and  per- 

*  haps  hear  with  lefs  impatience  ot  the 
'  governour.  Oppreffion  is,  in  the  Abii- 

*  iinian  dominions,  neither  frequent  nor 

*  tolerated;  but  no  form  of  government 

*  has  been  yet  difcovered,  by  which  cru- 

*  elty  can   be  wholly  prevented.     Sub- 
«  ordination  fuppoies  power  on  one  part, 

*  and  fubje&ion   on  the   other  ;  and  if 

*  power  be  in  the  hands  of  men,  it  will 

*  fometimes  be  abufed.     The  vigilance 

*  of  the   fu  pi  erne  imgiftrate    may    do 

*  ra);h,  but  much  will  itill  remain  un- 
'  done.     He  can   never  know  all    the 
'  crimes  that  are  committed,    and  can 

<  feldom  punim  all  that  heknows.' 

'  This,'    laid  the  prince,  '  I  d«  not 

«  underftand,    but   I    had  rather  hear 

*  thee  than  difpute.     Continue  thy  nar- 

*  ration.' 

*  My  father,'  proceeded  Imlac,  *  ori- 
'«  ginally   intended    that  I   ihould  have 

'  no  other  education,  than  fuch  as  might 

*  qualify  me  for  commerce;  and  diico- 
'  vering  in  me   great  ftrength   of  me- 
'  rnory,    and   quicknefs   of   apprehen- 
«  fion,  often  declared  his  hope  that   I 

<  mould  be  ibme  time  thericheft  man  in 

*  Abiflinia.' 

'   Why,'  faid   the  prince,  '  did  thy 

«  father  defire  the  increafe  of  his  wealth, 


when  it  was  already  greater  than  he 
dnrft  difcover  or  enjoy.?  I  am  unwil- 
ling  to  doubt  thy  veracity,  yet  incon- 
liitencies  cannot  both  be  true.' 

*  Inconliftencies,'    anfwered    Imlac, 
cannot  both  be  right,  but,  imputed  to 
man,  they  may  both  be  true.     Yetdi- 
vtrfity  is  not  inconfiitency.  My  father 
migiit  expecl  a  time  of  greater  fecuri- 
ty.     However,  fome   defire  is  necef- 
iary  to  keep  life   in    motion,  and  he 
whole   real  wants  are  fupplied,  muit 
admit  thofe  of  fancy.' 

*  This,'  faid  the  prince,  «   I  can  in 
fome  meafure  conceive.     I  repent  that 
I  interrupted  thee.' 

'  With  this  hope,'  proceeded  Imlac, 
he  lent  me  to  fchool ;  but  when  I  had 
once  found  the  delight  of  knowledge, 
and  felt  the  pleafure  of  intelligence 
and  the  pride  of  invention,  I  began 
fikntly  to  defpife  riches,  and  deter- 
mined to  difappoint  the  purpole  of  my 
father,  whole  grolThefs  of  conception 
railed  my  pity.  I  was  twenty  years 
old  before  his  tendernefs  would  expofe 
me  to  the  fatigue  of  travel,  in  which 
time  I  had  been  inih'ucled,  by  fuccef- 
five  mailers,  in  all  the  literature  of  my 
native  country.  As  every  hour  taught 
me  fomething  new,  I  lived  in  a  con- 
tinual courfe  of  gratifications;  but,  as 
I  advanced  towards  manhood,  I  loft 
much  of  the  reverence  with  which  I 
had  been  ufed  to  look  on  my  inftruc- 
toi  s  ;  becaufe,  when  the  leffon  was 
ended,  I  did  not  find  them  wifer  or 
better  than  common  men. 

*  At   length  .my  father   refolved  to 
initiate  me  in  commerce,  and  opening 
one    of  his    fubterranean  treafuries, 
counted  out  ten  thouiand  pieces  of  gold. 

'  This,  young  man,"  faid  he,  "is 
'  the  ftock  with  which  you  mud  nego- 
'  ciate.  I  began  with  lefs  thrui  the  fifth 

*  part,  and  you  fee  how  diligence  and 
'  parfimony  have  inrreafed  it.     This-is 
(  your  own  to  wafte  or  to  improve.     If 
'  you  fquander  it  by  negligence  or  ca- 
c  price,  you  muft  wait  for  my  death  be- 

*  fore  you  will  be  rich :  if,  in  four  years, 
{  you  double  your  ftock,  we  will  thence- 

*  forward  let   fubordination  ceafe,  and 
'  live  together  as  friends  and  partners  j 
'  for  he  fhall  always  be  equal  with  me, 
{  who  is  equally  (killed  in  the  art  of 
'  growing  rich." 

*  We  laid  our  money  upon  camels, 
concealed  in  bales  of  cheap  goods,  and 

*  travelled 
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travelled  to  the  fhore  of  the  Red  Sea. 
When  I  caft  my  eye  on  the  ex  panic  of 
waters,  ray  heart  bounded  like  that  of 
a  prifoner  efcaped.  I  felt  an  unextin- 
guifhable  curiofity  kindle  in  my  mind, 
and  refolved  to  {patch  this  opportu- 
nity of  feeing  the  manners  of  other  na- 
tions* and  oi  learning  fciences  un- 
known in  Abirunia. 
'  I  remembeied  that  my  father  had 
obliged  me  to  the  improvement  of  my 
ftock,  not  by  a  promiie  which  I  ought 
not  to  violate,  but  by  a  penalty  which 
I  was  at  liberty  to  incur  }  and  there- 
fore determined  to  gratify  my  predo-1 
minant  defire,  and  by  drinking  at  the 
fountains  of  knowledge,  to  quench 
the  thirit  of  curiofity. 
'  As  I  was  fuppofed  to  trade  without 
connexion  with  my  father,  it  was  eafy 
for  me  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
matter  of  a  (hip,  and  procure  a  paf- 
fage  TO  fome  other  country.  I  had  no 
motives  of  choice  to  regulate  my  voy- 
age ;  it  was  fufficient  for  me  that, 
wherever  I  wandered,  I  mould  fee  a 
country  which  I  had  not  feen  before. 
I  therefore  entered  a  ihip  bound  for 
Surat,  having  left  a  letter  for  my  fa- 
ther declaring  my  intention. 


CHAP.    IX. 

THE     HISTORY     OF     IMLAC    CONTI- 
NUED. 

«  TT7HEN  I  firft  entered  upon  the 
V  V     '  world  of  waters ,  and  lott  fight 
of  land,  I  looked  round  about  me  with 
pleating  terrour,and  thinking  my  foul 
enlarged   by  the   bound lefs    pro! peel:, 
imagined  that  I  could  gaze  round  for 
ever  without   fatiety  ;  but,  in  a  fhort 
time,  I  grew  weary  of  looking  on  bar- 
ren uniformity,  where  I  couid  only  fee 
again  wrutl  had  already  ften.  I  then 
deft-ended  into  the   ihip,  and  doubted 
for  awhile  whether  all  my  future  pL-a- 
fur/es  would  not  end  like  this,  in  difv 
guft  and  disappointment.   "Yet,  fure- 
'  Jy,"  laid  I,  l'  i  he  ocean  und  the  land 
'  are  very  different  j  the  only  variety  of 
**  water  is  rt-;r.  and  motion,  but  the  earth 
**  h?s  mou ntains  and  vaihes,  dei'arts  and 
<;    f  .ti-'-s  :  it  is  inhabiied  by  men  of  dif- 
"  fcrentcudon  s  and  contrary  opinions ;, 
<(  and    I    r.vay    hope    to    find  va;itty 


*'  in  life,  though  I  mould  mifs  it  in  na- 
"  ture. 

*  With  this   thought  I  quieted  my 
mind,  and  amuied  myfeJf  during  the 
voyage,  fometimes  by  learning  from 
the  failors  the  art  of  navigation,  which 
I  have  never  praclifed,  and  fometimes 
by  forming  fchemes  for  my  conduct  in 
different  filiations,  in  not  one  of  which 
I  have  been  ever  placed. 

'  I  was  almoft  weary  of  my  naval 
amufements  when  we  landed  lafely  at 
Surat.  I  fecured  my  money,  and  pur- 
chafing  fome  commodities  for  (how, 
joined  myfelf  to  a  caravan  that  was 
parting  into  the  inland  country.  My 
companions,  for  fome  reafon  or  other, 
conjecturing  that  I  was  rich,  and,  by 
my  enquiries  and  admiration,  finding 
that  I  was  ignorant,  conudered  me  as 
a  novice  whom  they  had  a  right  td 
cheat,  and  who  was  to  learn  at  the 
ufual  expence  the  art  of  fraud.  They 
expofed  me  to  the  theft  of  fervants, 
and  the  exaclion  of  officers,  and  faw 
me  plundered  upon  "falie  preteoces, 
without  any  advantage  to  themfelves^ 
but  that  of  rejoicing  in  the  fuperiority 
of  their  own  knowledge.' 
«  Stop  a  moment,'  laid  the  prince; 
Is  there  fuch  depravity  in  man,  as 
that  he  fhould  injure  another  without 
benefit  to  himfelf  ?  I  can  eafily  con- 
ceive that  all  are  ple.ifed  with  fuperi- 
ority ;  but  your  ignorance  was  merely 
accidental,  which  being  neither  your 
crime  nor  your  folly,  could  afford  them 
no  reafon  to  opplaud  themlelves  ;  and 
the  knowledge  which  they  had,  and 
which  you  wanted,  they  might  as  ef- 
feclually  have  fhewn  by  warn'  14  is 
betraying  you.1 

«  Pride,'  laid  Imlac,  '  is  feluom  de- 
licate, it  will  pleafe  itfelf  with  very 
mean  advantages  j  and  envy  feels  not 
it's  pwn  happinefs,  but  when  it  may 
be  compared  with  the  mifery  of  others. 
They  were  my  enemies,  becaufe  they 
grieved  to  think  me  rich  ;  and  my  op- 
pivflbrs,  becaufe  they  delighted  to  find 
me  weak/ 

*  Proceed,'  faid  the  prince  :   '  I  doubt 
not  of  thefacls  which  you  relate,  hut 
imagine  thatydu  impute  them  to  mif- 
taken  motives.' 

*  In    this  company,'   raid  Imlac,   (  I 
arrived  atAc,T.i,  the  capital  of  I ndoi- 
tan,  the  city  u  (rreat  Mogul 

4  coinmoiily 
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rommorly  refutes.  I  applied  myfelf 
to  the  language  cf  the  country,  and 
in  a  few  months  was  able  to  convede 
with  the  learned  men  ;  fome  of  whom 
I  found  moroie  and  reierved,  and 
others  eafy  and  communicative;  fome 
wcjre  unwilling  to  teach  another  what 
they  had  with  difficulty  learned  them- 
feives  ;  and  fome  Ihewed  that  the  end 
of  their  ftudies  was  to  gain  the  dig- 
nity of  irrftrufting. 

«  To  the  tutor  of  the  young  princes  I 
recommended  myfelf  i'o  much,  that  I 
was  prefented  to  the  emperour  as  a 
man  of  uncommon  knowledge.  The 
emperonr  afked  me  many  queftions 
concerning  my  country  and  my  tra- 
vels ;  and  though  I  cannot  now  recol- 
lect any  thin?;  that  fie  uttered  above 
the  power  of  a  common  man,  he  dif- 
miried  me  aftonilhed  at  his  wifdom, 
and  enamoured  of  his  goodnefs. 

*  My  credit  was  now  fo  high,  that  the 
merchants,  with  whom  I  had  travelled, 
applied  to  me  for  recommendations  to 
the  ladies  of  the  court.     I  was  lur- 
prifed  at   their  confidence  of  folicita- 
tion,  and  gently  reproached  them  with 
their  practices  on  the  road.  They  heard 
me  with  cold  indifference,  and  (hewed 
no  tokens  of  fliame  or  Ibrrow. 

*  They  then  urged  their  requeft  with 
the  offer  of  a  bribe ;  but  what  I  would 
hot  do  forkindnefs,  I  would  not  do  for 
money;    and  refui'-d  them,  not  be- 
caufe  they  had  injured  me,  but  becaule 
I  would    not   enable  them  to  injure 
others;  for  I   knew  they  would  have 
made  ufe  of  rry  credit  to  cheat  thofe 
who  fhould  buy  their  wares. 

'  Having  reftded  at  Agra  till  there 
was  no  more  to  be  learned,  I  travelled 
into  Perfia,  where  I/  law  many  remains 
of  ancient  magnificence,  and  obferved 
many  ntjw  accommodations  of  lite. 
The  Perfians  are  a  nation  eminently 
focial,  and  their  affemblies  afforded  me 
daily  opportunities  of  remarking  cha- 
racters and  manners,  and  of  tracing 
human  nature  through  ail  it's  varia- 
tions. 

'  From  Perfia  I  patted  into  Arabia, 
where  I  faw  a  nation  at  once  paftoral 
and  warlike  ;  who  live  without  any 
fettled  habitation  ;  \\hoie  only  wealth 
ffc  their  flocks  and  herds  $  and  who 
have  yet  carried  on,  through  all  ages, 
an  hereditary  war  wiofci  all  mankind, 
though  they  neither  covet  nor  envy 
their  poliefiions* 


CHAP.    X. 

IMLAC's    HISTORY    CONTINUED.      A 
DISSERTATION    UPON    POETRY. 

'  \A7HE-REVER  l  went>  * 

V  V  «  found  that  poetry  wascon- 
fidered  as  the  higheft  learning,  and 
regarded  with  a  veneration  fbmewhat 
approaching  to  that  which  man  would 
pay  to  the  Anjeiick  Nature.  And  yet 
it  fills  me  with  wonder,  that,  in  almoft 
all  countries,  the  moft  ancient  poets 
are  considered  as  the  beft :  whether  it  be 
that  every  other  kind  of  knowledge  is 
an  acquisition  gradually  attained,  and 
poetry  is  a  gift  conferred  at  once  ;  or 
that  the  firft  poetry  of  every  nation 
furprifed  them  as  a  novelty,  and  re- 
tained the  credit  by  confent  which  it 
received  by  accident  at  firft  :  or  whe- 
ther, as  the  province  of  poetry  is  to  de- 
fcribe  Nature  and  Paflion,  which  are 
always  the  fame,  the  firft  writers  took 
poifeifion  of  the  mcft  ftriking  objects 
for  defcription,  and  the  moft  probable 
occurrences  for  fiction,  and  left  no- 
thing to  thofe  that  followed  them,  but 
tranfcnption  of  the  fame  events,  and 
new  combinations  of  the  fame  images. 
Whatever  be  the  reafon,  it  is  common- 
ly obferved  that  the  early  writers  are 
in  pofTefTion  of  nature,  and  their  fol- 
lowers of  art :  that  the  firft  excel  in 
ftrength  and  invention,  and  the  latter 
in  elegance  and  refinement. 
'  I  was  delirous  to  add  my  name  to 
this  illuftrious  fraternity.  I  read  all 
the  poets  of  Perfia  and  Arabia,  and 
was  able  to  repeat  by  memory  the  vo- 
lumes that  are  fufpended  inthemofquc 
of  Mecca.  But  I  foon  found  that  no 
man  was  ever  great  by  imitation.  My 
delire  of  excellence  impelled  me  to 
transfer  my  attention  to  nature  and  to 
life.  Nature  was  to  be  my  fubject, 
and  men  to  be  my  auditors  :  I  could 
never  def:ribe  what  I  had  not  feen  :  I 
could  not  hope  to  move  thofe  with  de- 
light or  terrour,  whole  interests  and 
opinions  I  did  not  underftand. 

*  Being  now  refolved  to  be  a  poet, 
I  faw  every  tiling  with  a  new  purpolb; 
my  fphere  of  attention  was  fuddenly 
magnified:  no  kind  of  knowledge  was 
to  be  overlooked.  I  ranged  mountains 
nnd  d^ferts  for  images  and  refeni- 
biances,  and  pictured  upon  my  mind 
tree  t»f  the  foreft  and  flower  of 
«  the 
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the  valley.     I  obferved  with  equal  care 
'  the  crags  of  the  rock  and  the  Binnacles 

*  of  the  palace.     Sometimes  I  wandered 
'  along  the  mazts   of   the  rivulet,  and 

*  fometimes  watched  the  changes  of  tue 
'  f:  miner  clouds.     To  a  poet  nothing 
'  can  he  ufelds.   Whatever  ;s  beautiful, 

*  and  whatever  is  dicadful,  mutt  be  ta- 

*  mil;ar  to  his  imagination  :  he  mult  he 
'  converb.nt  witn  ail  that  is  awfully  vali 
'  or  elegantly  liule.     The  plants  of  the 
'  garden,  the  animals  of  the  wood,  the 
'  minerals  of  the  earth,  and  meteors  ot 

*  the  iky,  mull  all  concur  to  ttore  his 
'   mind   with  inexhav>UiMe  variety  :  for 
'  every   idea   is    ufrfu'rfor  the  en  fore  e- 
'  meut  or  decoration  of  moral   or  reli- 
'  g'ous.  i.uthj  and  he,  who  knows  moft, 
'  will  have  moft  power  of  diverfifying 

*  his  ictnes,  and  of  gratifying  his  reader 
'  with  remote  allufions  and  unexpected 
'  inftruction. 

*  All  the  appearances  of  nature  I  was 
'  therefore  careful  to  itudy,  and  every 

*  country  which  I    have  iurveyed  has 
'  contributed  ibmething  to  my  poetical 

*  powers.' 

*  In  fo  wide  a  furvey,'  faid  theprince, 
'  you  inuft  furely  have  left  much  unob- 
'  ferved.     I  have  lived,  till  now,  with- 
'  in  the  circuit  of  thefe  mountains,  and 

*  yet  cannot  walk  abioad  without  the 

*  fight  of  foxiething  which  I  had  never 

*  beheld  before,  or  never  heeded.1 

«  The  bufmefs  of  a  poet,'  faid  Iinlac, 
'  is  to  examine,  not  the  individual,  but 

*  the  fpecies  5  to  remark  general  proper- 

*  ties  and  large   appearances  ;    he:  does 

*  not  number  the  ftreaks  of  the  tulip, 

*  or  deicribc  the  different  (hades  in  the 
«  verdure  of  the  foreit.     He  is  to  exhi- 

*  bit  in  hit.  portraits  of  nature  iuch  pro- 

*  minent  and  finking  features,  as  recall 

*  the  original  to  every  rnind  ;  and  mail 

*  neglecl  the  minuter   difcnmi nations, 
'  which  one  may  have  remarked,    and 

*  another  have  neglected,  for  thole  cha- 
'  ractjriiiicks  which  are  aJike obvious  to 
'  vigilance  anil  carelefluefs. 

'    '  But  tht:  01  nature  is  only 

*  half  the  tafk  of  a  poet  ;  he  inuil  be  ac- 
'  .luainted  likewjfewkh  all  the  modes 

*  of  life.     H;S  diameter  requires  that 
•'  lie  fcuimale  the  happinefs  and  mi  fury  of 
'  ever/  condition;    obferve  the  power  of 
'  nil  the  pallions  in  all  their  couil;;;^- 
'  t!0i::-,   and  t:a<:e    the   changes   of   the 
'  human  mind  as  they  nre  inoui.'lc.'  l:y 
'  various iciiitutioDS  and  accidental  in- 


fluences <jfy  climate  or  cuftom, 
the  ibrightiinefs  of  infancy  to  the  de- 
fponoence  of  dcoepitude.  He  muit 
divelt  himfelf  of  the  prejudices  of  his 
age  or  country;  he  mutt  confider  right 
and  wrong  in  their  abitra£ted  and  in- 
variable liato;  he  mult  difregaid  pre- 
fent  laws  and  opinions,  and  rife  to  ge- 
neral and  tranlcendental  truths,  which 
will  always  be  the  fame:  he  mud 
1!'  .-I -.-fore  content  himfelf  with  the  flow 
pi  ogreis  of  his  uame;  contemn  the  ap- 
plauie.of  his  own  time,  and  commrt 
his  (.laims  to  the  juitice  of  polterity. 
He  rijuft  write  as  the  interpreter  of  na- 
ture, and'  the  legiflator  of  mankind, 
and  confider  himfelf  as  prcfiding- over 
the  thoughts  and  manners  of  future 
generations ;  as  a  being  fuperior  to 
time  and  place. 

'«  His  labour  is  not  yet  at  an  end  :  he 
muft  know  many  languages  and  many 
fciences ;  and,  that  his  ityle  may  be 
worthy  of  his  thoughts,  mult,  by  in- 
ceffant  practice,  familiarize  to  himfetf 
every  delicacy  of  fpeech  and  grace  of 
harmony.' 


CHAP.    XI. 

IMLAC'S     NARRATIVE    CONTINUED. 
A    HINT    ON    PILGRIMAGE.    . 

I  ML  AC  now   felt  the  enthufiaftick 
fit,  and  was   proceeding  to 
dize  his  own  profeffion,  wh-n  the-j 
cried  out,     '  Enough  I    thou   haft  cou- 
4   vinced  me,  that    no  human  being  can 

*  ever  be  a  poet.    Proceed  with  thy  ftai*- 
'  vatron/ 

'  To  be  a  poet/  faid  Imlac,  ( is  indcerl 

*  veiy  diflkult.'— '  So  difficult,'  return- 
ed the  prince,    '  that    1   will  at  preient 

*  hear  no  more  of  his  labours.  Tell  me 

*  whither  you  went  when  you  had   leen 
«  Pcriia.' 

*  From  Perfia,'  laid  the  poet,  « I  tra- 

*  velU-d    through    Svna,    a:ul  for  thrte 

*  years    relided    in   Pa'.eftine,    whfi'e   I 

*  converitd  with  great  ni-mbers  cf  the 
e  noi  them  and  w-eitern  nations  of  Eu»- 
1  rope  ;   the  nations  which  are  now  m 
'  poJicifion  of  all  power  and  all  know- 

*  ledge  ;  whcfe    armies  are  irreiiihb'e, 
'   arid   whole  fleets    command    the    re- 
'  niot -.ft.  parts  'of  the  glebe.     "When  I 

*  Compared  thefe  rrien  with  the  n;rtiv«s 

*  of  cur  own  kingdom   and  thofe  that 

*  i'urround 
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furround  us,  they  appeared  almoft 
another  order  of  beings.  In  their 
countries  it  is  difficult  to  wifh  for  any 
thing  that  may  not  be  obtained  :  a 
thoufand  arts,  of  which  we  never 
heard,  are  continually  labouring  for 
their  convenience  and  pleafurej  and 
whatever  their  own  climate  has  denied 
them  is  fuppiied  by  their  commerce.' 

*  By  what  means/  laid  the  prince, 
are  the  Europeans  thus  powerful,  or 
why,  fince  they  can  fo  eaiily  vifit  Alia 
and  Africa  for  trade  or  conquelt, 
cannot  the  Afiaticks  and  Africans  in- 
vade  their  c,oafb,  plant  colonies  in 
their  port?,  and  give  laws  to  their  natn- 
ral princes?  The  fame  wind  that  car- 
ries  them  back  would  bring  us  thither.' 

4  They  are  more  powerful,  Sir,  than 
we,'  anfweied  Imlac,  '  becaufe  they 
are  wifer  ;  knowledge  will  always  pre- 
dominate  over  ignorance,  as  man  go- 
verns  thectheranimals,  Butwhy  their 
knowledge  is  more  than  ours,  I  know 
not  what  reafon  can  be  given,  but 
the  uniearchable  will  of  the  Supreme 
Being.1 

*  When,'   faid  the  prince  with  a  figh, 
(hall  I  be  able  to   vifit  Paleftine,  and 
mingle  with  this  mighty  confluence  of 
nations  ?     Till    that  happy   moment 
mall   arrive,  let  me  fill  up   the  time 
with  fuch  reprefentatlcns  as  thou  canft 
give  me.     I  am  not  ignorant   of  the 
motive  that   aflcmbles  fuch  numbers 
in  that  place,  anil  cannot  but  confider 
it  as  the  centre  of  wifdom  and  piety, 
to  which  the  beft  and  wiled  men  of 
every   land  mutt  be   continually    re- 
fortinjr.' 

'  There  tire  fome  nations,'  faid  Im- 
lac,  '  that  lend  few  vifitants  to  Pa- 
leftine;  for  many  numerous  and  learn - 
ed  fects  in  Fur  ope  concur  to  cenfure 
pilgrimage  as  ftipcrfttllous,  or  deride 
it  as  ridiculous/ 

*  You  know,'  faid  the  prince,  *  how 
little  my  life  has  made  me  acquainted 
with   diverfity   of  opinions  :    it    will 
be  too  long  to  hear  the    arguments 
on  both  fides  ;    you,  that  have  conii- 
dtred  them,  tell  me  the  refult.' 

«  Pilgrimage,'  faid  Imlac,  *  like 
many  other  a&s  of  piety,  may  be  rea- 
fonable  or  fuperftitious,  according  to 
the  principles  upon  which  it  is  per- 
formed.  Long  journies  in  fearch  of 
truth  are  not  commanded.  Truth, 
fuch  as  is  neceflary  to  the  regulation 


*  of  life,  is  always  found  where  it  is 
'  honeftly  fought.     Change  of  place  is 
4  no  natural   caufe  of  the  increafe  of 

*  piety,  for  it  inevitably  produces  dif- 
'  fjpation  of  mind.     Yet,  fince  men- go 
'  every  day   to   view   the   fields   where 
'  great  actions   have   been    performed, 
'  and  return  with   iirongt-r  impieffions 
'  of   the  event,    curiofity  of  the  fame 
'  kind  may  naturally  d^lpofeus  to  view 

*  that  country  whence  our  religion  had 

*  it's  beginning  5  and  I  believe  no  man 

*  furveys   thole    awful    fcenes   xvithout 
'  fome  confirmation  of  holy  resolutions. 

*  That  the  Supreme  Being  may  be  more 
'  eaiily  propitiated  in  one  place  than  in 
'  another,  is  the  dream  of  idle  fuperiti- 

*  tion  j  but  that  fome  places  may  ope- 
'  rate  upon  our  own   minds  in  an  un- 

*  common  manner,  is  an  opinion  which 
'  hourly   experience  will  jultify*      He 

*  who  luppofes    that   his  vices  may  be 
'  more   fuccefsfully  combated  in    Pa- 
«  leiH.ie,    will,    perhaps,     find   himfelf 

*  miftaken,  yet  he  may  go  thither  with- 
'  out  folly  :  he  who  thinks  they  will  be 

*  more  freely   pardoned,  dishonours  at 

*  once  hisfeafon  and  religion.' 

*  Thefe,'  faid  the  prince,  '  areEuro- 
'  pean  dirtinftions.  I  will  confider  them 
'  another  time.     What  have  you  found 

*  to  be  the  effecT:  of  knowledge  ?     Are 

*  thole  nations  happier  than  we  ?' 

*  There  is  fo  much  infelicity,'  faid 
the  poet,  '  in  the  world,  that  fcarce  any 

*  man  has  leifure  from  his  own  diftreffes 
'  to  eftimate  the  comparative  happinefs 
'  of  others.      Knowledge    is    certainly 

*  one  of  the  means  of  pleafure,  ?.s  is 

*  confefled  by  the  natural  defire  which, 

*  every    mind   feels    of  increafmg   it's 

*  iiicas.     Ignorance   is  mere  privation, 
'  by  which  nothing  can  be  produced  : 
'  it  is  a  vacuity  in  which  the  foul  fits 

*  motionlefs  and  torpid  for  want  of  at- 

*  trae>icn  ;  and,  without  knowing  why, 
'  we  always  rtioice  when  we  learn,  and 
'  grieve  when  we  forget.     I  arh  there* 
e  fere  inclined  to  conclude,  that  if  nb- 

*  thing  counteracts   the   natural  confe- 

*  quence  of  learning,    we  grow   more 
'  happy  as  our    minds    take  a  wider 
'  range. 

*  In  enumerating  the  particular  com- 
'  forts  of  life  we  mail  find  many  advari- 
c  tages  on  the  fide  of  the  Europeans, 
'  They  cure  wounds  and  difeafes  with 
«  which  we  languifh  and  perifti.     We 

*  fuffer  iijclfmencies  of  weather  which 

C  «  they 
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«  they  can  obviate.     They  have  ermines 

*  for  the   ciifyatch   of  many  laborious 
'  works,   which   we  muft  perform  by 
'  manual  induftry.    There  isfuch  com- 
«  munication    between    diitant    places, 
'  that  one  friend  can  hardly    be  laid    to 
'  be  abient  from  another.     Their  policy 
«  removes  all   publick  inconveniencies  : 

*  they  have  roads    cut   through    their 
«  mountains,  and  bridges  laid  upon  their 

*  rivers.     And,  if  we  defcend  to  the 

*  privacies  of  life,  their  habitations   are 

*  more  commodious,  and  their  poffeflions 
'  are  more  fecure/ 

«  They   are  furely  happy,'  faid  the 
prince,  '  who  have  all  thefe  convenien- 

*  cies,  of  which  I  envy  none  fo  much  :'.s 
«  the  facility  with  which  feparated  friends 
'  interchange  their  thoughts.' 

'  The  Europeans,1  anfwered  Imlac, 

*  are  lefs  uphappy  than  we,  but  they  are 

*  not  happy.  Human  life  is  every  where 
'  a  ftate  in  which  much  is  to  be  endured, 
«  and  little  to  be  enjoyed.' 


CHAP.     XII. 

THE  STORY  OF  IMLAC  CONTINUED- 

*  T  Am  not  yet  willing,"  faid  the  prince, 
JL  *  tofuppofe  that  happinefsis  fopar- 

*  fnnonioufly  diitrihuted  to  mortals;  nor 
1  can  I  believe  but  that,  if  I  had  the  choice 

<  of  life,  T  fcculd  be  able  to  fill  every 

<  day  with  plealure.     I  would  injure  no 
«  man,  and  (hould  provoke  no  reient- 

*  ment :  I  would  relieve  every   diftrefs, 

*  and  mould  enjoy  the  benedictions  of 

*  gratitude-.     I  would  cltufe  my  friends 

*  among  the  wife,  and  my  wife  among 
'  the  virtuous;    and    therefore    mould 
'  be  in  no  danger  from  treachery  or  un- 

*  kindnefs.      My   children    ihould,  by 

*  n:y  care,  be  learned  and  pious,  and 
'  would   repay  to  my  age  what  their 

<  childhood  had  received.  What  would 

*  dlif  to  mole!}  him  who  might  call  on 
'  every  fide  to  thoufani.U  enriched  by  his 

*  bounty,    or    a  Hilled   by    his    power? 
'  And  why  fliould  not  life  glide  quietly 
«  away  in  the  foft  reciprocation  of  pro- 

.'  teftion   ami  reverence?   All  this  may 

*  be  done  wichout  the  help  of  European 
1  refineir.ents,    which  appear   by   their 
'  efFscls  lobe  rather  fpecious  than  ufe- 
«  ful.     L^t  us  leave  them,  and  purfue 
1  our  journey/ 

•   From    Paleftine,'  faid    Imbc,    «   I 
'«  pdifed  through  many  regions  of  Aiiaj 


'  in  the  more  civilized  kingdoms  as  a 

*  trader,  and  among  the  Barbarians:  ci" 
'  the  mountains  as  a  pilgrim.     At  laft 
'   I  began  to  long  for  my  native  countrv, 

*  that   I   might  repofe,  after  my  travels 
'  and  f*tigues,  in  the  places  where  I 
'  had  fpent  my  earlier!  years,  and  glad- 
'  den  my  old  companions  with  the  re- 
'   cital  of  my  adventures.     Often  did  I 
'  figure   to  myfelf  thofe  with  whom  I 

*  had   fperted   away  the  gay  hours  cf 
'  dawning  life,  fitting  round  me  in  it's 

*  evening,  wondering  at  my  tales,  and 

*  lifteningto  my  couniels. 

*  When  this  thought  had  taken  pof- 

*  fefTion  of  my  mind,  I  confidered  every 
'  moment  as  wafted  which  did  not  bring 
'  me  nearer  to  AbiiTmia.     I  haftened 

*  into  Egypt,  and  notwithstanding   my 
e  impatience,  was  detained  ten  months 
f  in    the  contemplation  of  it's    ancient 

*  magnificence,  and  in  enquiries  after 
'  the  remains  of  it's  ancient  learning.    I 

*  found  in  Cairo  a  mixture  of  alf  na- 

*  tions  j  fome  brought  thither  by  the  love 

*  of  knowledge,  iome  by  the  hope  of 

*  gain,  and  many  by  the  defire  of  living 

*  after  their  own  manner  without  obfer- 

*  vation,  and  of  lying  hid  in  the  ob- 

*  fcurity  of  multitudes:  for  in  a  city, 

*  populous  as  Cairo,  it  is  poflible  to  ob- 

*  tain  at  the  fame   time  the  gratifica- 

*  tions  of  fociety,  and  the  fecrecy  offc- 
'  litude. 

'  From  Cairo  I  travelled  to  Suez, 
'  and  embarked  on  the  Red  Sea,  palling 
'  along  the  coaft  till  I  arrived  -at  the 

*  port  from  which  I  had  departed  twenty 
'  years  before.     Here  I  joined  myielf 
'  to  a  caravan,  nnd  re-entered  my  native 

*  country. 

'  I  now  expefted  the  carefles  of  my 
'  kinfrnen,  and  the  congratulations  of 
4  my  friends,  and  was  not  without  hope 

*  that  my  father,  whatever  value  he  had 

*  fet  upon  riches,  would  own  with  glad- 
'  nefs  and  pride  a  ion  who  was  able  to 
'  add  to  the  felicity  and  honour  of  trm 
'  nation.     But   I  was   foon   convinced 
'  that  my  thoughts  were  vain.     My  fa- 
'  ther  had  been   dead   fourteen    years, 

*  having  divided  his  wealth  amon^  my 

*  brothers,  who  were  removed  to  fome 
'  other  provinces.     Of  my  companions 

*  the  greater  part  was   in  the  grave;  of 
1  the  re(h  fouie   could   svith    difficulty 
1  remember  me,    and    fome  coulidered 
'  me  as  ore  corrupted  by  foreign  inan- 
'  ners. 

*   A  mar   uftd  to  vicifiitudes   is    pot 
4  eat; I/ 
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eafily  deje&ed.  I  forgot,  after  a  time, 
my  difappointment,  and  endeavoured 
to  recommend  mylelf  to  the  nobles  of 
the  kingdom;  they  admitted  >ne  to  their 
tables,  heard  my  (lory,  and  difmiffed 
me.  I  opened  a  fchool,  and  was  pro- 
hibited to  teach.  I,  then'  refolved  to 
fit  down  in  the  quiet  of  domefticklife, 
and  addrefTed  a  lady  that  was  fond  of 
my  converfation,  but  rejected  my  fuir, 
becaule  my  father  was  a  merchant. 

*  Wearied  at  laft  with  folicitation  and 
repulfes,  I  refolved  to  hide  myfelf  for 
ever  from  the  world,  and  depend  no 
longer   on  the  opinion  or  caprice  of 
others.    I  waited  for  the  time  when  the 
gate  of  the  happy  valley  ftiould  open, 
that  I  might  bid  farewell  to  hope  and 
fear:  the  day  came;  my  performance 
was  diftinguifhed  with  favour,  and  I 
refigned  myillf  with  joy  to  perpetual 
confinement.'1 

*  Hall  thou  here  found  happinefs  at 
laft?'  laid  Ratfelas.     «  Tell  me  with-  - 
out  referve;  art  thou  content  with  thy 
condition  ?  or,  dod   thou  wi(h  to  be 
again  wandering  and  enquiring  ?  All 
the  inhabitants  of  this  valley  celebrate 
their  lot,  and  at  the  annual  vifit  of  the 
emperour,  invite  others  to  partake  of 
their  fehcity.' 

'  Great  prince,'  faid  Imlac,  «  I  fhall 
fpeak  the  truth ;  I  know  not  one  of  all 
your  attendants  who  does  not  lament 
the  hour  when  he  entered  this  retreat. 
I  am  lei's  unhappy  than  the  red,  be- 
caufe  I  have  a  mind  replete  with 
images',  which  I  can  vary  and  combine 
at  pleat vi re.  I  can  amufe  my  folitude 
by  the  renovation  of  the  knowledge 
which  begins  to  fade  from  my  memory, 
and  by  recollection  of  the  accidents  of 
my  pall  .life.  Yet  all  this  ends  in  the  • 
forrowful  confederation,  that  my  ac- 
quirements are  now  ufelefs,  and  that 
none  of  my  pleafures  can  be  again  en- 
joyed. The  reit,  whole  minds  have 
no  impreffion  but  of  the  prefent  mo- 
ment, are  either  corroded  by  malig- 
nant paffions,  or  fit  ftxipid  in  the  gloom 
of  perpetual  vacancy.' 

'  What  paffions  can  infed  thofe,' 
aid  the  prince,  «  who  have  no  rivals  ? 
We  ar^  in  a  place  where  impotence 
precludes  malice,  and  where  ail  envy 
j-;  rtprtfTed  by  community  of  enjoy- 
ments.' 

'  There   may  be  community,"    faid 
Imlac,  '  of   material    pofTeflions,   but 


there  can  never  be  community  of  love 
or  of  efteem.  It  muft  happen  that 
one  will  pleaie  more  than  another  ;  he 
that  knows  himfelf  defpiied  will  always 
be  envious  j  and  dill  more  envious  and 
malevolent,  if  he  is  condemned  to  live 
in  the  preleuce  of  thofe  who  defpifc 
him.  The  invitations,  by  which  they 
allure  others  to  a  date  which  they  feel 
to  be  wretched,  proceed  from  the  na- 
tural malignity  of  hopelefs  mifery. 
They  are  weary  of  themfelves,  and  of 
each  other,  and  expect  to  find  relief  in 
new  companions.  They  envy  the  li- 
berty which  their  folly  has  forfeited, 
and  would  gladly  fee  all  mankind  iir.- 
prilbned  like  themfelves. 

*  From   this  crime,  however,  I  am, 
wholly  free.     No  man  can  fay  that  he 
is  wretched  by  my  p'erfuajion.     I  look 
•with  pity  on  the  crowds  who  are  an- 
nually folicitingadmi{fion  to  captivity, 
and  vvifh  that  it  were  lawful  for  me  to 
warn  them  of  their  danger.' 

'  My  dear  Imlac,'  faid  the  prince, 
I  will  open  to  thee  my  whole  heart.  I 
have  long  meditated  an  efcape  from  the 
happy  valley.  I  have  examined  the 
mountains  on  every  fide,  but  find  my- 
felf infuperably  barred  :  teach  me  the 
way  to  break  my  priibn ;  thou  (halt 
be  the  companion  of  my  flight,  the 
guide  of  my  rambles,  the  partner  of 
my  fortune,  and  my  ible  director  in 
the  choice  of  life? 

*  Sir,'  anfwered  the  poet,  '  your  ef- 
cape will  be  difficult,  and,  perhaps, 
you   may  loon  repent  your  curiofity. 
The  world,  which  you  figure  to  your- 
felf  fmooth  and  quiet  as  the  lake  in 
the  valley,  you  will  find  a  fea  foaming 
with  tempeds,  and  boiling  with  whirl- 
pools: you  will  be  fometimes  over- 
whelmed  by  the  waves  of  violence,  and 
fometimes  darned  againft  the  rocks  of 
treachery.  Amidft  wrongs  and  frauds, 
competitions'  and  anxieties,  you  will 
wilh  a  thoufand  times  forthefe  feats  of 
quiet,  and  willingly  quit  hope  to  be 
free  from  fear.' 

'  Do  not  feek  to  deter  me  from  my 
purpofe,'  faid  the  prince:  '  I  am'im- 
patient  to  fee  what  thou  had  feen ;  and, 
fince  thou  art  thyfelf  weary  of  the  val- 
ley, it  is  evident,  that  thy  former  (late 
was.  better  than  this.  Whatever  be  the 
ccniequer.ee  of  my  experiment,  I  am 
refolved  to  judge  with  mine  own  eyes 
of  the  various  conditions  of  men,  and 
C  l  «  then 
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then  to  make  deliberately  my  choice  of 

life" 

'  I  am  afraid,1  faid  Imlac,  '  yon  are 
hindered  by  rtronger  rearaints  than  my 
perfuafioas;  yet,  if  your  determination 
is  fixed,  I  do  not  counfel  you  to  dt- 
fpair.  Few  tilings  are  impomble  to 
diligence  ?.nd  {kill/ 


CHAP.    XIII. 

RAESELAS    DISCOVERS    THE    MEANS 
OF    ESCAPE. 

THE  prince  now  difmiflcd  his  far 
vouritetoreft,  but  the  narrative  of 
•wonders  and  novelties  filled  his  mind 
with  perturbation.  He  revolved  all  that 
he  had  heard,  and  prepared  innumerable 
queftions  for  the  morning. 

Much  of  his  unealinefs  was  now  re- 
moved. He  had  a  friend  to  whom  he 
could  impart  his  thoughts,  and  whole 
experience  could  affiil  him  in  his  defigns. 
His  heart  was  no  longer  condemned  to 
fwell  with  filent  vexation.  He  thought 
that  even  the  happy  valley  might  be  en- 
dured with  fuch  a  companion,  and  that 
if  they  could  range  the  world  together, 
be  fhould  have  nothing  further  to  defire. 

In  a  few  days  the  water  was  difcharg- 
ed,  and  the  ground  dried.  The  prince 
and  Imlac  then  walked  out  together  to 
converfe. without  the  notice  of  the  reft. 
The  prince,  whofe  thoughts  were  al- 
ways on  the  wing,  as  he  paiTcd  by  the 
gate,  laid,  with  a  countenance  of  fur- 
row, '  Why  art  t  hou  fo  itrong,  and  why 

*  is  man  fo  weak  ?' 

*  Man  is  not  weak,'  anfwercd  his 
companion  ;  '  knowledge  is  more  than 
equivalent  to  force.  The  mafter  of 
meghanicks  laughs  at  ftrengtb.  I  can 
buril  the  gate,  but  cannot  do  it  fe- 
cretly.  Some  other  expedient  muft  be 
tried.' 

As  they  were  walking  on  the  fide  of 
the  mountain,  they  obferved  that  the 
cor,;es,  which  the  rain  had  driven  f:orn 
their  hunowj;,  had  taken  (belter  among 
the  bufhts,  and  funned  holes  behind 
them,  tending  upwards  in  an  oblique 
line.  '  It  has.  been  the  opinion  of  aji- 

*  liquity/faid  Iinlac,  '  that  h.  man  rta- 

*  f'jn  b  nowii.l  many  arts  from   the  m- 

*  ftincTof  animals 5  let  us,  therefore,  not 
«  think  ourklves  degiaded   by  learning 
<  f^-pin  the  coney.     We  may  eicape  by 


piercing  the  mountain  in  the  fame  di- 
reclion.   We  will  begin  where  the  i'um- 
niit  hangs  over  the  middle  part,  and 
labour  upward  till  we  fhall  ilfue  up  be- 
yond the  prominence.'1 
The  eyes   of'  the   prince,    when   he 
heard  this  propofal,  fparkled  with  joy. 
The.  execution  was  eafy,  and  the  fuccefs 
certain. 

No  time  was  now  loft.  They  haftenei 
early  in  the  morning  to  chufe  a  place 
proper  for  their  mine.  They  clambered, 
with  great  fatigue  among  crags  and 
brambles,  and  returned  without  having 
discovered  any  part  that  favoured  their 
de'.ign.  The  fecond  and  the  third  day 
wen:  fpent  in  the  fame  manner  and  with 
the  f:nne  fruftration.  But,  on  the  fourth, 
they  found  a  final i  cavern,  concealed  by 
a  thicket,  where  they  refblved  to  make 
their  experiment. 

Imlac  procured  inftrmnents  proper  to 
hew  ftone  and  remove  earth,  and  they 
fell  to  their  work  on  the  next  day  with 
more  eagernefs  than  vigour.  They  were 
prefer/ily  exhaufted  by  their  efforts,  and 
fat  down  to  pant  upon  the  grafs.  The 
prince,  for  a  moment,  Appeared  to  be 
difcou-raged,  «  Sir,"  laid  his  compa- 
nion, '  praclice  will  enable  us  to  con- 
.*  tinue  onr  labour  for  a  longer  time; 

*  mark,  however,  how  far  we  have  acl- 

*  vanced,  and  you  will  find  that  our  toil 
'  will  foine  time  have  an  end.     Great 
'  works  are  performed,  not  by  ftrength, 

.  *  but  perfeveranct- :  yonder  palace  was 
•'  *  railed  by  fmgle  ftones,  yet  you  fee  it's 

*  height  and  fpacioufnefs.     Hethatfiiall 
'  walk  with  vigour  three  hours  a  day, 
4  will  pafs  in  feven  years  a  fpace  equal 
'  to  the  circumference  of  the  globe.' 

Thry  returned  t,o  their  work  day  after 
day,  and,  in  a  fliorttime,  found  a  nffure 
in  the  rock,  which  enabled  them  to  pafs 
far  with  very  little  obftruftion.  This 
Rafielas  confulered  as  a  good  omen. 
'  Do  not  diftui  b  your  mind,'  faid  Im- 
lac, *  with  other  hopes  or  fears  than 
'  rrafon  may  fuggeft:  if  you  are  ple^fed 
'  with  prognoujcks  of  good,  you  will 
'  be  terrified  Ukewife  with  tokens  of 
'  evil,  and  your  whple  life  will  be  a 

*  prey  to  fuperilition.     Whatever  faci- 
'  mates  ourwork  is  more  than  an  omen, 
'  ic  is  a  caufe  of  fuccefs.     This  is  one 

*  of  thofe  pleafing  furprifes  which  often 
'  happen  to  aftive  reiblution.     Many 
'  things  difficult  to  dciign  prove  eafy  to 

*  performance.' 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XIV. 

RASSELAS    AND  IMLAC  RECEIVE  AN 
UNEXPECTED   VISIT. 

THEY  had  now  wrought  their  way 
to  the  middle,  and  folaced  their 
toil  vrirh  the  approach  of  liberty,  when 
the  prince,  coining  (low  ji  to  refrefhhim- 
ielf  with  air,  found  his  fifter  Nekayah 
ftamling  before  the  mouth  of  the  cavity. 
He  ftarted  and  ftood  confufed,  afraid  to 
tell  his  defign,  ami  yet  hopelefs  to  con- 
ceal it.    A  tew  moments  determined  him 
to  repofe  on  her  fidelity,  and  fecure  her 
Ikrecy  by  a  declaration  without  referve. 
'  Do  not  imagine/  ft  id  the  princefs, 
that  I  came  hither  as  a  fpy :  I  had  long 
obferved  from  my  window,  that  you 
and  Fmlac  directed  your  walk  every 
day  towards  the  fame  point,  but  I  did 
not  fuppole  you  had  any  better  reaibn 
for  the  preference  than  a  cooler  fhade, 
or  more  fragrant  bank  ;  nor  followed 
you  with  any  other  defign  than  to  par- 
take of  your  conversation.     Since  then 
not  fufpicion  but  fondnefs  has  detected 
you,  let  me  not  lofe  the  advantage  of 
my  difcovery.     I  am  equally  weary  of 
confinement  with  yourfelf,  and  not  lefs 
ddirous  of  knowing  what  is  done  or 
fuffered  in  the  world.     Permit  me  to 
fiy  with  you  from  this  taftelefs  tran- 
quillity, which  will  yet  grow   more 
loathfome   when   you  have  left   me. 
You  may  deny  me  to  accompany  you, 
hut  cannot  hinder  me  from  following.1 
The  prince,  who  loved  Nekayah  above 
his  other  fifters,  had  no  inclination  to 
j-e f ufe  her  requeft,  and  grieved  that  he 
had  loft  an  opportunity  of  mewing  his 
confidence  by  a  voluntary  communica- 
tion.    It  was  therefore  agreed  that  fhe 
fhould  leave  the  valley  with  them;  and 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  fhe  fhould  watch, 
left  anv  other  ftraggler  fhould,  by  chance 
or  curiofity,  follow  them  to  the  moun- 
tain. 

At  length  their  labour  was  at  an  end  j 
they  law  light  beyond  the  prominence, 
and,  iffuing  to  the  top  of  the  mountain, 
beheld  the  Nile,  yet  a  narrow  current, 
wandering  beneath  them. 

The  prince  looked  round  with  rap- 
ture, anticipated  all  the  pleafures  of  tra- 
vel, and  in  thought  was  already  tranf- 
ported  beyond  his  father's  dominions. 
Imlac,  though  very  joyful  at  his  efcape, 
had  lefs  expe&ation  of  pleafure  in  the 


world,  which  he  had  before  tried,  and 
of  which  he  had  been  weary. 

Raflfclas  was  fo  much  delighted  with 
a  wider  horizon,  that  he  could  not  footi 
be  perfuaded  to  return  into  the  valley. 
He  informed  his  fifter  that  the  way  was 
open,  and  that  nothing  now  remained 
but  to  prepare  for  their  departure. 


CHAP.    XV. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  PRINCESS  LEAVE 
THE  VALLEY,  AND  SEE  MANY 
WONDERS. 

THE  prince  and  princefs  had  jewels 
fufficientto  make  them  rich  when- 
ever they  came  into  a  place  of  commerce, 
which,  by  Imlac's  direction,  they  hid 
in  their  clothes,  and,  on  the  night  of  the 
next  full  moon,  all  left  the  valley.  The 
princefs  was  followed  only  by  a  fmgle 
favourite,  who  did  not  know  whither 
(lie  was  going. 

They  clambered  through  the  cavity, 
and  began  to  go  down  on  the  other  fide. 
The  princefs  and  her  maid  turned  their 
eyes  towards  every  part,  and,  feeing  no- 
thing to  bound  their  profpeft,  confidered 
themfelves  as  in  danger  of  being  loft  in 
a  dreary  vacuity.  They,  flopped  and 
trembled.  *  I  am  almoft  afraid,'  faid 
the  princefs,  '  to  begin  a  journey  of 

*  which  I  cannot  perceive  an  end,  and 

*  to  venture  into  this  immenfe   plain, 
'  where  I  may  be  approached  on  every 
'  fide  by  men  whom  I  never  faw.*    The 
prince   felt  nearly  the  fame  emotions, 
though  he  thought  it  more  manly  to  con- 
ceal them. 

Imlac  fmiled  at  their  terrours,  and  en- 
couraged them  to  proceed ;  but  the  prin- 
cefs continued  irrefolute  till  fhe  had  been 
imperceptibly  drawn  forward  too  far  to 
return. 

In  the  morning  they  found  fome  fhep- 
herds  in  the  field,  who  fet  milk  and 
,  fruits  before  them.  The  princefs  won- 
dered that  fhe  did  not  fee  a  palace  ready 
for  her  reception,  and  a  table  fpread 
with  delicacies;  but,  being  faint  and 
hungry,  fhe  drank  the  milk  and  eat  the 
fruits,  and  thought  them  of  a  higher 
flavour  than 'the  products  of  the  valley. 

They  travelled  forward  by  eafyjour- 
nies,  being  all  unaccuftomed  to  toil  or 
difficulty,  and  knowing,  that  though 
they  might  be  miffed,  they  could  riot 
bepurfued,  In  a  few  days  they  cam? 

into 
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into  a  more  populous  region,  where 
Imlac  was  diverted  with  the  admiration 
which  his  companions  exprefTed  at  the 
diverfity  of  manners,  ftations,  and  em- 
-  ploymewts. 

Their  drefs  was  fuch  as  might  not 
bring  upon  them  the  fufpicion  of  having 
any  thing  to  conceal;  yet  the  prince, 
wherever  he  came,  expected  to  be  obeyed, 
and  the  princefs  was  frighted,  becaufe 
thofe  that  came  into  her  prelence  did  not 
proftrate  themfelves  before  her.  Imlac 
•Vvas  forced  to  obierve  them  with  great 
vigilance,  left  they  fhould  betray  theft- 
rank  by  their  unufual  behaviour,  and  de- 
tained them  feveral  weeks  in  the  firlt 
village,  to  accuftom  them  to  the  fight  of 
common  mortals. 

By  degrees  the  royal  wanderers  were 
taught  to  underftand  that  they  had  for  a 
time  laid  afide  their  dignity,  and  were  to 
expecl  only  fuch  regard  as  liberality  and 
courtefy  could  procure.  And  Imlac, 
having,  by  many  admonitions,  prepared 
them  to  endure  the  tumults  of  a  port, 
and  the  ruggednefs  of  the  commercial 
race,  brought  them  down  to  the  fea- 
coaft. 

The  prince  and  his  fitter,  to.  whom 
every  thing  was  new,  were  gratified 
equally  at  all  places,  and  therefore  re- 
mained for  fome  months  at  the  port 
•without  any  inclination  to  pafs  further. 
Imlac  was  content  with  their  Itay,  be- 
caufe he  did  not  think  it  fafe  to  expole 
them,  unpraftifed  in  the  wodd,  to  the 
hazards  of  a  foreign  country. 

At  iaft  he  began  to  fear  lelt  they  fliould 
be  difcovered,  and  propofed  to  fix  a  day 
f(ft  their  departure.  They  had  no  pre- 
tenfions  to  jndge  for  themfelves,  and  re- 
«V;rred  the  whole  fcheme  to  his  direction. 
He  therefore  took  paflage  in  a  (hip  to 
tSuezj  and,  when  the  time  came,  with 
great  difficulty  prevailed  on  the  princefs; 
to  enter  the  veiiel.  They  had  a  oviick 
aad  profperous  voyage,  and  from  Suez 
travelled  by  land  to  Cairo. 


CHAP.     XVI. 

THEY   ENTER   CAIRO,  AND   FIND 
EVERY  MAN  HAPPY. 

AS  they  approached  the  city,  which 
filled  the  Grangers  with   ailcmilh- 
ment,    «  This,'f:iid  Iinlac  toil;,;  prince, 
f  is  the  place  where  travellers  and  mer- 


chants aflemble  from  all  the  corners  of 
the  earth.  You  will  here  rind  men  of 
every  character,  and  every  occupation. 
Commerce  is  here  honourable  :  I  will 
acl  as  a  merchant,  and  you  fnall  live 
as  ftrangers,  who  have  no  other  end 
of  travel  than  curiofityj  it  will  foou 
be  obferved  that  we  are  rich  5  our  re- 
putation will  procure  us  accefs  to  ail 
whom  we  fhall  defire  to  know ;  you 
will  fee  all  the  conditions  of  humanity, 
and  enable  yocrfelf  at  leiiure  to  maice 
your  choice  of  life.' 
They  now  entered  the  town,  ftunned 
by  the  noife,  and  offended  by  the  crowds. 
Inftru6lion  had  not  yetfo  prevailed  over 
habit,  but  that  they  wondered  to  iec 
themfelves  pafs  undiftinguL'hed  along 
the  ftreet,  and  met  by  the.  lowed  of  the 
people  without  reverence  or  notice.  The 
princefs  could  not  at  firft  bear  the  thought 
of  being  levelled  with  the  vulgar,  and, 
for  fome  days,  continued  in  her  cham- 
ber, where  fhe  was  fcrved  by  her  fa- 
vourite Pekuah  as  in  the  palace  of  the 
valley. 

Imlac,  who  underftood  traffick,  fold 
part  of  the  jewels  the  next  day,  and  hired 
a  houfe,  which  he  adorned  with  fuch 
magnificence,  that  he  was  immediately 
confidered  as  a  merchant  of  great  wealth. 
His  politcnefs  attracted  many  acquaint- 
ance, and  his  generofity  made  him 
courted  by  many  dependants.  His  ta- 
ble was  crouded  by  men  of  every  nation, 
who  all  admired  his  knowledge,  and  fb- 
licited  his  favour.  Kis  companions, 
not  being  able  to  mix  in  the  convsrfa- 
tion,  could  make  no  diicovery  of  thtjr 
ignorance  or  fyrpriie,  and  were  gradually 
initiated  in  the  world  as  they  gained 
knowledge  of  the  language, 

The  prince  had,  by  frequent  lectures, 
been  taught  iheufeand  nature  of  money  j 
but  the  ladies  cciijd  not,  for  a  long  time, 
comprehend  what  the  merchants  did 
with  fmall  pieces  of  gold  and  filver,  or 
why  things  of  Ib  little  v.fe  mould  be  re- 
ceived as  equivalent  to  the  neceffaries  of 

They  ftudied  the  language  two  years, 
while  Imlac  was  preparing  to  let  before 
them  the  various  ranks  and  conditions 
of  mankind..  He  grew  acquainted  v 
all  who  had  any  thiu&;  ur'con.iv.uit  in 
their  fortune  or  conduct,  He  fn-quentcd 
the  voluptuous  and  the  tVuL-il,  the  idle 
and  the  bufy,  the  iDsiicluins  iuid  the  men 
of  learning. 
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The  prince  being  how  able  to  converfe 
with  fluency,  and  having  learned  the 
caution  neceflhry  to  be  obferved  in  his 
intrrcourie  with  ftrangers,  began  to  ac- 
company Imlac  to  places  of  refort,  and 
to  enter  into  ailafiernblies,  that  he  might 
make  his  choice  of  life. 

For  ibme  lime  bethought  choice  need- 
lei's,  becauftall  appeared  to  him  equally 
happy.  Wherever  he  went  he  met  gaiety 
and  kindnefs,  and  heard  the  fong  of  joy 
or  the  laugh  of  careleifnefs.  He  began 
lo  believe  that  the  world  overflowed  with 
univerfal  plenty,  and  that  nothing  was 
withheld  either  from  want  or  merit; 
that  every  hand  fhowered  liberality,  and 
every  heart  melted  with  benevolence : 
*  and  who  then/  lays  he,  '  will  be  fuf- 
'  fered  to  be  wretched  ?' 

Imlac  permitted  the  pieafing  dehifjon, 
and  was  unwilling  to  ciufh  the  hope  of 
inexperience,  till  one  day,  having  fat  a 
while   filenr,   *  I   know  not,'  {'aid   the 
prince,  '  what  can  be  the  reafon  that  I 
i'm  more  unhappy  than   any  of  our 
friends.  .  I  fee  them  perpetually  and 
unalterably  cheerful,  but  feel  my  own 
mind  re  ft  1  els  and  tinea  ly.     I  am  un- 
fatisfied  with  thole  pleasures  which  I 
fetm  moft  to  court,  I  live  in  the  crowds 
of  jollity,  not  ib  much  to  enjoy  com- 
pany as  to  (lain  myfelf,  and  am  only 
louq  and  merry  to  conceal  my  fud- 
nefs.' 

*  Every  man,'  faid  Imlac,  *  may,  by 
examining  his  own  mind,  guefs  what 
pafles  in  the   minds -of  others:  when 
you  feel  that  your  own  guiety  is  conn- 
terfeit,  it  mayjuftly  lead  you  to  fuf- 
pecl  that  of  your  companions  not  to 
be  lincere.     Envy  is  commonly  reci^ 
procal.  '  We  are  long  before  we  a:e 
convinced  that  happinefs  is  never  to  be 
found,  and  each   believes  it  poffefled 
by  others,   to  keep  alive   the  hope  of 
obtaining  it  forhimfelf.  Tn  the  aflem- 
bly,  where  you  paiTed  the  lad  night, 
there  appeared  fuch  fprightliaefs  of  air, 
and  volatility  of  fancy,  as  might  have 
i'uited  beings  of  an  higher  order,  form- 
ed   to  inhabit  ferener  regions,   inac- 
ceflible  to  care  or  forrow :  yet,  believe 
me,  prince,  there  was    not   one  who 
did  not  dread  the  moment  when  foli- 
txide  fhould  deliver  him  to  the  tyranny 
of  refaction.' 

*  This,1  laid  the  prince,  *  maybetrue 
of  others,  fmce  it  is  true  of  me  3  yet, 
whatever  be  the  general  infelicity  of 


*  man,  one  condition  is  more  happy  than 

*  another,  and  wifdom  furely  dire£ts  u$ 
'  to  take  the  leaft   evil  in  the  choice  of 
'  Kfe: 

'  The  caufes  of  good  and  evil,'  an- 
fwered  Imlac,  '  are  fo  various  and  un- 

*  certain,  fo  often  entangled  with  eacfi 
'  other,  fo  diverfified  by  various  rela- 

*  tions,  and  fo  much  fubjefl  to  accidents 

*  which  cannot  be  forefeen,  that  he  who 
'  would  fix  his  condition  upon  incon- 

*  tetiible   reafons   of  preference,   muft 
'  live  and  die  enquiring  and  deliberat- 

*  ing.' 

'  But  furely,'  faid  RarTelas,  '  the  wife 
c  men,  to  whom  we  liften  with  reve- 
'  rence  and  wonder,  chofe  that  mode 

*  of    life    for  themfelves    which    they 

*  thought  molt    likely  to  make  them 

*  happy.' 

*  Very  few,'  faid  the  poet,  *  live  by 
1  choice.     Every  man  is  placed  in  his 

*  prefent   condition   by    caufes     which 

*  a&ed  without  his  forefight,  and  wh!i 
'  which  he  did  not  always  willingly  co- 
'  operate;  and  therefore  you  will  rarely 

*  meet  one  who  does  not  think  the  lot  of 

*  his  neighbour  better  th'an  his  own.' 

*  I   am   pleafed   to  think,'   laid   the 
prince,  *  that  my  birth  has  given  me  at 
'  lead  one  advantage  over  others,  by  en- 
'  abling  me  to  determine  for  myielf.     I 
'  have  here  the  world  before  me;  I  will 

*  review  it  at  leifure :  furely  happir.efs  is 
'  fomewhtre  to  be  found.' 


CHAP.   xvrr. 

THE      PRINCE      ASSOCIATES      WITH 
YOUNG      MEN     OF      SPIRIT      AND 
'     GAIETY. 

RASSELAS    rofe  next  day,  and 
refolved  to  begin  his  experiments 
upon  life.     '  Youth,'  cried  he,  '  is  the 
time  of  gladnefs :  I  will  join  myfelf  to 
the  young  men,  whofe  only  bufmefsis 
to  gratify  their  defnes,  and  whofe  time 
is  all  fpent  in  a  fucceflion  o£  enjoy- 
ments.' 

To  fnch  focieties  he  w?.s  readily  ad- 
mitted, but  a  few  days  brought. him  back 
weary  and  difgufted.  Their  mirth  \vs$ 
without  images ;  their  laughter  without 
motive ;  their  pltafures  were  grots  and 
ilnfual,  in  which  the  mind  had  no  part; 
their  conduct  was  at  once  wild  and 
mean 5  they  laughed  at  order  and  at  law. 

but 
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but  the  frown  of  power  dejected,  and  the 
eye  of  wifdom  abafhed  them. 

The  prince  foon  concluded,  that  he  • 
mould  never  he  happy  in  a  courfe  of  life 
of  which  he  was  afhamed.  He  thought 
it  unfnitable  to  a  reafonable  being  to  act 
without  a  plan,  and  to  be  fad  or  cheer- 
ful only  by  chance.  *  Happinefs,'  faid 
he,  '  muft  be  fomething  folid  and  per- 
*  manent,  without  fear  and  without  un- 
'  certainty.' 

But  his  young  companions  had  gained 
fo  much  of  his  regard  by  their  franknefs 
and  courtefy,  that  he  could  not  leave 
them  without  warning  and  remonftrance. 
My  friends,'  faid  he,  '  I  have  feri- 
oufly  confidered  cur  manners  and  our 
profpects,  and  find  that  we  have  mil- 
taken  our  own  iniereft.  The  firft 
years  of  man  muft  make  provifion  for 
the  laft.  He  that  never  thinks  never 
can  be  wife.  Perpetual  levity  muft 
end  in  ignorance;  and  intemperance, 
though  it  may  fire  the  fpirits  for  an 
hour,  will  make  life  fhort  or  mifera- 
ble.  Let  us  confider  that  youth  is  of 
no  long  duration,  and  that  in  maturer 
age,  when  the  enchantments  of  fancy 
mall  ceafe,  and  phantoms  of  delight 
dance  no  more  about  us,  we  mall  have 
no  comforts  but  the  efteem  of  wife 
men,  and  the  means  of  doing  good. 
Let  us,  therefore,  flop,  while  to  flop  is 
in(our  power:  let  us  live  as  men  who 
are  fome  time  to  grow  old,  and  to 
whom  it  will  be  the  moft  dreadful  of 
all  evils  not  to  count  their  pail  years  by 
follies,  and  to  be  reminded  of  their 
former  kixuria  nee  of  health  only  by  the 
maladies  which  riot  has  produced.1 
They  flared  a  while  in  lllence  one 
upon  another,  an.d  at  la  It  drove  him 
away  by  a  general  chorus  of  continued 
laughter. 

The  confcioufncfs  that  his  fentiment? 
werejuft,  and  his  intentions  kimi,  was 
fcarcely  fufficient  to  lupport  him  again  ft 
the  horror  of  dcrifion.  But  he  recovered 
his  tranquillity,  and  perfued  his  ft-arch. 


C  II  A  P.     XVIII. 

THE     PRINCE     FINDS     A    WISE    AND 
HAPPY    MAN. 

AS  he  was  one  day  walking  in  the 
ftreet,  he  faw  a  ipacioxis  building 
which  all  were,  by  the  open  doors,   in- 
vited U>  enter :  he  followed  the  itreani 


of  people,  and  found  it  a  hall  or  fchool 
of  declamation,  in  which  profefTors  re;»d 
lectures  to  their  auditory.  He  fixed  his 
eye  upon  a  fage  railed  above  the  relt,  who 
dilcouifed  with  great  energy  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  pafTions.  His  look  was 
venerable,  his  action  graceful,  his  pro- 
nunciation clear,  and  his  diction  elegant. 
He  fhewed,  with  great  ftrength  of  fenti- 
ment,  and  variety  of  illuftration,  that 
human  nature  is  degraded  and  debated, 
when  the  lower  faculties  predominate 
over  the  higher;  lliat  when  fancy,  the 
parent  of  patTion,  ufurps  the  dominion 
of  the  mind,  nothing  enfues  but  the  na- 
tural effect  of  unlawful  government,  per- 
turbation and  confiu'ion;  that  ihe  betrays 
the  fortrtfTes  of  the  intellect  to  rebels,  and 
excites  her  children  to  fedition  againft 
reafon  their  lawful  fovereign.  Hecom- 
pared  reafon  to  the  fun,  of  which  the 
light  is  conftant,  uniform,  and  lafting  j 
and  fancy  to  a  meteor,  of  bright  but 
tranfitory  luitre,  irregular  in  if  s  motion, 
and  delufive  in  it's  direction. 

He  then  communicated  the  various 
precepts  given  from  time  to  time  for  the 
conqueft  of  palfion,  and  difplayed  the 
happinefs  of  thofe  who  had  obtained  the 
important  victory,  after  which  man  i; 
no  longer  the  fiave  of  fear,  nor  the  fool 
of  hope;  is  no  more  emaciated  by  envy, 
inflamed  by  anger,  emafcuiated  by  ten- 
dernefs,  or  depretTed  by  grief j  but  walks 
on  calmly  through  the  tumults  or  pri- 
vacies of  life,'  as  the  fun  perfues  alike 
his  courfe  through  the  calm  or  the  flor- 
in y  fky. 

He  enumerated^  many  examples  of 
heroes  immovable  by  pain  or  pleafure, 
who  looked  with  indifference  en  thoft 
modes  or  accidents  to  which  the  vulgar 
give  the  rames  of  good  and  evil.  He 
exhorted  his  hearers  'to  lay  alide  their 
prejudices,  and  ann  themfelves  agiinft 
the  fliafts  of  malice  or  misfortune, 
by  invulnerable  patience;  concluding, 
that  this  itate  only  was  happinefs,  and- 
that  this  happinefs  was  in  every  one's 
power. 

RafTelas  liftenrd  to  him  with  the  ve- 
neration due  to  the  inftruftions  of  a  lu- 
periour  being,  and,  waiting  for  him  at 
the  door,  humbly  implored  the  liberty  of 
vifiting  fo  great  a  mailer  of  true  wifdem. 
The  lecturer  hefUated  a  moment,  when 
Raffelas  put  a  purfe  of  gold  into  his 
hand,  which  he  received  with  a  mixture 
of  joy  and  wonder. 

*  Ihave  found/  fuid  the  prince,  at  hi~- 
rcturn 
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rtturn  to  Imlac,  c  a  man  who  can  teach 
all  that  is  neccflfary  to  be  known,  who, 
from  the  unfhaken  throne  of  rational 
fortitude,  looks  down  on  the  fcenes 
of  life    changing  beneath    him*     He 
fjjeaks,  and  attention  watches  his  lips> 
He  reafons,  and  conviction  clofes  his 
periods.     This  man  fliail  he  my  fu- 
ture g'lide:  I  will  learn  his  do£trines> 
and  imitate  his  life.' 
*  Be  not  too  hafty,'  faid  Imlac,  *  to 
truit,  or  to  admire,  the  teachers  of  mo- 
rality j  they  difcourfe  like  angels,  but 
they  live  like  men*' 
Raffelas,  who  could  not  conceive  how 
any  man  could  realon  fo  forcibly  with- 
out feeling  the  cogency  of  his  own  argu- 
ments, paid  his  villt  in  a  few  days,  and 
was    denied    admifiion*     He  had   now 
learned  the -power  of  money,  and  made 
his  way  by  a  piece  of  gold  to  the  inner 
apartment,  where  he  found  the  philolb- 
pher  in  a  room  half  darkened,  with  his 
eyes  mifty,  and  his  face  pale.     '  Sir,' 
faid  he,  '  you  are  come  at  a  time  when 
all  human  friendship  is  ufelcfs  ;  what  I 
fufFer  cannot  be  remedied,  what  1  have 
loft  cannot  be  fup plied.    My  daughter, 
my  only  daughter,  from  whofe  tender- 
nefs  I  expected  ail  ,the  comforts  of  my 
age,  died  laft  night  of  a  fever.     My 
views,  my  purposes,  my  hopes,  are  at 
an  end :  I  am  now  a  lonely  being  dii- 
united  from  fociety.' 
*  Sir,1  laid  the  prince,  '  mortality  is 
an  event,  by  which  a  wife  man  can  ne- 
ver be  furprifed  :  we  know  that  death 
is  always  near,  and  it  (hould  there* 
fore  always  be  expected.' — '  Voting 
man,'  anfwered  thephilofophcr,  '  you 
fpeak  like  one  that  has  never  fek  the 
pangs    of  feparaiion.' — *  Have   you 
then  forest  the  precepts,'  faid  Rafle- 
as»  *  which  you  fo  powerfully  enforced  ? 
Has  wifdom  no  ftrength  to  arm  the 
heart  agairilt  calamity  ?  Confider,  that 
external  things  are  naturally  variable, 
but  truth  ami  reafon  are  always  the 
fame.'*—'  What    comfort,'    faid    the 
mourner,  '  can  truth  and  reafon  afford 
me?  of  what  efTe£l  are  they  now,  but 
to  tell  me,  that  my  daughter  will  not 
be  reftored  r' 

The  prince,  whofe  humanity  would 
not  fufter  him  TO  Jnfult  mifery  with  re* 
proof,  went  away  convinced  of  the  ernp- 
tinefs  of  rhetorical  found,  and  the  inef- 
ficacy  of  ptili.hed  periods  and  ftudied 


CHAP.     XIX. 
A  GLIMPSE  OF  PASTORAL  LIFE* 

HE  was  ftiU  eager  upon  the  fame 
enquiry 5  and  having  heard  of  a 
hermit,  that  lived  near  the  loweit  cata- 
racl  of  the  Nile,  and  filled  the  whole 
country  with  the  fame  of  his  fanciity, 
reiblvedto  vifit  his  retreat,  and  enquire 
whether  that  felicity,  which  publick  life 
could  not  afford,  was  to  be  found  in  foli- 
tude ;  and  whether  a  man,  whofe  age  and 
Virtue  made  him  venerable,  could  teach 
any  peculiar  art  of  fhunning  evils,  or 
enduring  them  ? 

Imlac  and  the  princefs  agreed  to  ac- 
company him,  and,  after  the  neceffary 
preparations,  they  began  their  journey. 
Their  way  lay  through  the  fields,  where 
fhephcrds  tended  their  flocks,  and  the 
Jambs  were  playing  upon  the  pafture. 
This,'    faid  the    poet,   «  is    the   life 
which  has  been  often  celebrated  for 
it's  innocence  and  quk-tj   let  us  pafs 
the  heat  of  the  day  among  the  fhep- 
herds  tents,  and  know  whether  all  our 
Iearchesare  not  to  terminate  in  paftoral 
fimplicity.' 

The  propofal  pleafed  them,  and  they 
induced  the  fhepherds,  by  fmali  prefents 
and  familiar  queftions,  to  tell  their  opi- 
nion of  their  own  ftate  :  they  were  fo 
rude  and  ignorant,  fo  little  able  to  com- 
pare the  good  with  the  evil  of  the  oc- 
cupation, and  fo  indiitinft  in  their  nar- 
ratives and  defcriptions,  that  very  little 
could  be  learned  from  them.  But  it  was 
evident  that  their  hearts  were  cankered 
with  difcontent  j  that  they  confidered 
themfelves  as  condemned  to  labour  for1 
the  luxury  of  the  rich,  and  looked  up 
with  ftupid  malevolence  toward  thofe 
that  were  placed  above  them. 

The  princefs  pronounced  with  Vehe- 
mence, that  fhe  would  never  fufFer  thefe 
envious  favages  to  be  her  companions, 
and  that  (he  mould  not  foon  be  defirous 
ot  leeing  any  more  fpecimtns  of  ruftick 
happinefs;  but  could  not  believe  that  all 
the  accounts  of  primeval  pleafures  were 
fabulous,  and  was  yet  in  doubt,  whether 
life  had  any  thing  that  could  be  juftly 
preferred  to  the  placid  gratifications  of 
fields  and  woods.  She  hoped  that  the 
time  Would  come,  when,  with  a  few  vir- 
tuous and  elegant  companions,  (he  fliould 
gather  flowers  planted  by  her  own  hand, 
D  fondle 
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fondle  the  lambs  of  her  own  ewe,  and 
Men,  without  cal-e,  among  brooks  and 
breezes,  to  one  of  her  maidens  reading 
in  the  fliade. 


CHAP.     XX. 

THE    DANGER    OF    PROSPERITY. 

ON  the  next  day  they  continued  their 
journey,  till  the  heat  compelled 
them  to  look  round  for  (heller.  At  a 
Imall  diftance  they  faw  a  thick  weed, 
which  they  no  iboner  entered  than  they 
perceived  that  they  were  approaching  the 
habitations  of  men.  The  (hiubs  were 
diligently  cut  away  to  open  walks  where 
the  fhades  were  darken;  the  boughs 
of  oppofite  trees  were  artificially  inter- 
woven ;  feats  of  flowery  turf  were  raifcd 
in  vacant  fpaces;  and  a  rivulet,  that 
wantoned  along  the  fide  of  a  winding 
path,  had  it's  banks  fometimes  opened 
into  fmall  bafons,  and  it's  ftream  fome- 
times obftrucled  by  little  mounds  of 
{tone  heaped  together  to  increafe  it's 
murmurs. 

They  pafied  (lowly  through  the  wood, 
delighted  with  Inch  unexpected  accom- 
modations, and  entertained  each  other 
with  conjecturing  what,  or  who,  he  could 
be,  that,  in  thofe  rude  and  unfrequented 
regions,  had  lei  lure  and  art  for  fuch 
harmlefs  luxury. 

As  they  advanced  they  heard  the 
found  of  mufick,  and  faw  youths  and 
virgins  dancing  in  the  grove  ;  and,  go- 
ing ftill  further,  beheld"  a  itately  palace 
built  upon  a  hill  furrounded  with  woods. 
The  laws  of  eaftern  hofpitality  allowed 
them  to  enter,  and  the  mailer  welcomed 
them  like  a  man  liberal  and  wealthy. 

He  was  fkilful  enough  in  appearances 
fbon.to  difcefn  that  they  were  no  com- 
mon guefts,  and  fpread  his  table  with 
magnificence.  The  e!oquetice  of  Imlac 
caught  his  attention,  and  the  lofty  cour- 
tefy  of  the  princefs  excited  his  rffpecl. 
When  they  offered  to  depart  he  entreat- 
ed their  (lay,  an .1  was  the  next  day  (till 
more  unwilling  to  difmifs  thein  than 
before.  They  were  ea til y  perfuaded  to 
flop,  and  civility  grew  up  in  time  to 
freedom  fand  confidence. 

The  prince  now  faw  ail  the  domefh'cks 
cheerful,  and  all  the  face  of  nature  iinil- 
ing  round  the  place,  and  rould  not  for- 
bear to  hop^-that  he  mould  find  here 
what  he  was  c-ekingj  but  when  he  was 


Congratulating  the  matter  upon  his  pof- 
feillons,  he  anfwercd  with  a  ligh,  '  My 
condition  has  indeed  the  appearance  of 
happineis,  but  appearances  are  delu- 
five.  My  profperity  puts  my  life  in 
danger;  the  BafTa  of  Egypt  is  my 
enemy,  ircenied  only  by  my  wealth 
and  popularity.  I  have  been  hitherto 
protected  againft  him  by  the  princes 
of  the  country;  but,  as  the  favour  of 
the  great  is  uncertain,  I  know  not 
hew  foon  my  defenders  may  be  per- 
fuaded to  (hare  the  plunder  with  the 
Baffa.  I  have  lent  my  treafures  into 
a  diftant  country,  and,  upon  the  fir  It 
alarm,  am  prepared  to  follow  them. 
Then  will  my  enemies  riot  in  my 
manfion,  and  enjoy  the  gardens  which 
I  have  planted.1 

They  all  joined  in  lamenting  his 
danger,  and  deprecating  his  exile:  and 
the  princefs  was  fo  much  difturhed  with 
the  tumult  of  grief  and  indignation, 
that  (lie  retired  to  her  apartment.  They 
continued  with  their  kind  inviter  a  few 
days  longer,  and  then  went  forward  to 
find  the  hermit, 


CHAP.   XXI. 

THE      HAPPINESS      OF      SOLITUDE. 

THE  HERMIT'S  HISTORY. 

THEY  came  on  the  tllfcd  day,  by 
the  direction  of  the  peafants,  to 
the  hermit's  cell  :  it  was  a  cavern  in  the 
(ide  of  a  mountain,  over-lhadowed  with 
palm-trees ;  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
cataract,  that  nothing  more  was  heard 
than  a  gentle  uniform  murmur,  fuch  as 
compoled  the  mind  to  penfive  njedita- 
tion,  efpecially  when  it  was  afiiiled  by 
the  wind  whittling  among  the  branches. 
The  firtt.  rude  eflay  of  nature  had  been 
fo  much  improved  by  human  labour, 
that  the  cave  contained  feveral  apart- 
ments appropriated  to  different  ufes, 
and  often  afforded  lodging  to  travellers, 
whom  darknefs  or  tempefts  happened  to 
overtake. 

The  hermit  fat  on  a  bench  at  the  door, 
to  enjoy  the  coolnefs  of  the  evening, 
On  one  fide  lay  a  book  with  pens  and 
papers,  on  the  other  mechanical  inftru- 
ments  of  various  kinds.  As  they  ap- 
proached him  unregarded,  the  princefs 
obferved  that  he  had  not  the  countenance 
of  a  man  that  had  found,  or  could  teach 
the  way  to  happineis. 

They 
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the  uoife  and  hurry  of  war  to  ftillnefs 
and  repoie.  When  the  pleafure  of 
novelty  went  away,  I  employed  my 
hours  in  examining  the  plants  which 
grow  in  the  valley,  and  the  minerals 
which  I  collected  from  the  rocks. 
But  that  enquiry  is  ngw  grown  tafte- 
lefs  and  irklbme.  I  have  been  for 
fome  time  unfettlcd  and  dirbracled  r. 
my  mind-  is  difturbed  with  a  thoufand 
perplexities  of  doubt,  and  vanities  of 
imagination,  which  hourly  prevail 
upon  me,  becaufe  I  have  no  opportu- 
nities of  relaxation  or  diveriion,  1 
am  fometimes  afliamed  to  think,  that  I 
could  notfecuremyfelffrom  vice,  but 
by  retiring  from  the  exetcife  of  virtue, 
and  begin  to  fufpecl  that  I  was  rather 
impelled  by  reientment,  than  led  by 
devotion,  into  folitude.  My  fancy 
riots  in  fcenes  of  folly,  and  I  lament 
that  I  have  loft  fo  much,  and  have 
gSH'ed  fdlittle.  In  folitude,  if  I  efcape 
the  example  of  bad  men,  I  want  like- 
wiie  the  counfel  and  converfation  of 
the  good.  J  have  been  long  com- 
paring the  evils  with  the  advantages 
of  fociety,  and  refolve  to  return  into 
the  world  to-morrow.  The  life  of  a 
folitary  man  will  be  certainly  mifera- 
ble,  but  not  certainly  devout.' 
They  heard  his  refolution  with  fur- 
prize,  but  after  a  fhort  paufe,  offered  ta 
conduct  him  to  Cairo.  He  dug  up  a 
confiderable  treafure  which  he  had  hid 
among  the  rocks,  and  accompanied  them 
to  the  city,  on  which,  as  he  approached 
it,  he  gazed  with  rapture. 


They  faluttd  him  with  great 
which  he  repaid  like  a  man  not  unac- 
cuftomed  to  the  forms  of  courts.  '  My 
children/  laid  he,  '  if  you  have  loll 
your  way,  you  (hall  be  willingly  Top- 
plied  with  fuch  conveniencies  for  the 
night  as  this  cavern  will  afford.  I 
have  all  that  nature  requires,  and  you 
will  not  expect  delicacies  in  a  hermit's 
cell/ 

They  thanked  him,  and,  entering-, 
were  pleaf«d  with  the  neatnefs  and  regu- 
larity of  the  place.  The  hermit  fet-flefh 
and  wine  before  them,  though  he  fed 
only  upon  fruits  and  water.  His  dif- 
courfe  was  cheerful  without  levity,  and 
pious  without  enthufiafm.  He  loon 
gained  the  efteem  of  his  guefts,  and  the 
princefs  repented  of  her  hafty  cenfure. 

At  laft  Imlac  began  thus  :  «  I  do 
'  not  now  wonder  that  your  reputation 
'  is  fo  far  extended  ;  we  have  heard  at 
'  Cajro  of  your  wifdom,  and  came  hi- 
'  ther  to  implore  your  direclion  for  this 

*  young  man  and  maiden  in  the  choice 
<  of  life.' 

<  To  him  that  lives  well,'  anfwered 
the  hermit,  '  every  form  of  life  is 
'  good;  nor  can  I  give  any  other  rule  for 
«  choice,  than  to  remove  from  all  ap- 

*  parent  evil,' 

'  He  will  remove  moft  certainly 
«  ff  -n  evil,'  faid  the  prince,  «  who 
'  fli  -1  devote  himfelf  to  that  folitude 

*  w.nch  you  have  recommended  by  your 
'  example.' 

'  I  have  indeed  lived  fifteen  years  in 
«  folitude,'  faid  the  hermit,  '  but  have 
'  no  defire  that  my  example  mould  gain 
'  any  imitators.  In  my  youth  I  pro- 
'  felted  arms,  and  was  raited  by  degrees 
'  to  the  highett  military  rank.  I  have 
'  traverfed  wide  countries  at  the  head  of 

*  my  troops,  andfeen  many  battles  and 
«  fieges.    At  laft,  being  difgufted  by  the 
'  preferments  of  a  younger  officer,  and 
4  feeling  that  rny  vigour  was  beginning 
'  to  decay,  I  relblved  to  cloie  my  life  in 

*  peace,  having  found  the  world  full  of 

*  fnares,  difcord,   and   mifery.     I  had 
4  once  efcaped  from  the  purfuit  of  the 

*  enemy  by  the  flu  her  of  this  cavern, 

*  and  therefore  chofe    it  for  my   final 
4  relidence.     I  employed   artificers   to 

*  form  h  into  chambers,  and  ftored  it 

*  with  all  that  I  was  likely  to  want. 

«  For  fome   time  after  my  retreat,  I 

*  rejoiced  like  a  tempeft-beaten  failor  at 
'  his  entrance  into  the  harbour,  being 
4  delighted  with  the  fudden  change  of 


CHAP.     XXII. 

THE    HAPPINESS  OF  A  LIFE  LED  AC- 
CORDING   TO    NATURE. 

RA'S  S  E  L  A  S  went  often  to  an  af- 
fembly  of  Learned  men,  who  met 
at  dated  times  to  unbend  their  minds, 
and  compare  their  opinions.  Their 
manners  were  fomewhat  coarfe,  but 
their  converfation  was  inftruclive,  and 
their  difputations  acute,  though  fome- 
times too  violent,  and  often  continued 
till  neither  controvertift  remembered 
upon  what  queftion  they  began.  Some 
faults  were  almoft  general  among  them : 
every  one  was  delirous  to  didate  to  the 
reft,  and  every  one  was  pleafed  to  hear 
the  genitis  or  knowledge  of  another  de- 
preciated. . 

P* 
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In  this  aflembly  Raflelas  was  relating 
his  interview  with  the  hermit,  and  the 
wonder  with  which  he  heard  him  cen- 
fure  a  conrfe  of  life  which  he  had  fo 
deliberately  chol'en,  and  fo  laudably 
followed.  The  fentiments  of  the  hear- 
ers wen:  vinous.  Some  were  of  opinion, 
that  the  follv  of  his  choice  had  been 
juftly  punched  by  condemnation  to  per- 
petual perfeverance.  One  of  the  young- 
eft  amot.g  them,  with  great  vehemence, 
pronounced  him  an  hypocrite.  Some 
ta'ked  of  the  right  of  fociety  to  the  la- 
bour of  individuals,  and  confidered  re- 
tirement as  a  defection  of  duty.  Others 
readily  allowed  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  claims  of  the  publick  were  fa- 
tisfied ;  and  when  a  man  mipht  properly 
fequefterhinifelf,  to  review  his  life,  and 
purify  his  heart. 

One,  who  appeared  more  affefted 
with  the  narrative  than  the  reft,  thought 
it  likely,  that  the  hermit  would,  in  a 
few  years,  go  back  to  his  retreat,  and, 
perhaps,  if  fhame  did  not  reftrain,  or 
death  intercept  him,  return  once  in  ore 
from  his  retreat  into  the  world  :  '  Fojr 

*  the  hope  of  happinefs/  laid  he  'isfp 
'  ttrongly  imprefled,  that  the  longeft  ex- 
«  perience  is  not  able  to  efface  it.     Of 
'  the  piefent  ftate,   whatever  it  be,  we 
'  feel,  and  are  forced   to  confefs,    the 

*  mifery ;  yet,  when  the  fame   ftate  is 
'  again  at  a  diftance,  imagination  paints 

*  is  as   uefirable.     But  the   time  will 
c  fnrely  come,  when  defire   will    be  no 
'  longer  our  torment,  and  no  man  (hall 
'  be  wretched  but  by  his  own  fault.1 

*  This,'  faid  a  philofo;>her,  who  had 
heard  him  with  tokens  of  great  impa- 
tirnce,  'is  the  preftm  condition  of  a 

*  wife  man.     The  time  is  already  come^ 
'  when  none  are  wretched  but  by  their 

*  own  fauit.   Nothing  is  more  idle,  than 
'  to  enquire  after  happinefs,  which  na- 

*  ture   hav    kindly  phced    within    our 

*  reach.     The  wav  to  be  happy  is  to 
''  live  accor'hr  to  nature,  in  obedience 

*  to   thar  universal  and  unalterable  hw 

*  \vvth   which  eveiy  heart  is  originally 
'  imprefild  ;  w  ich   is  not  written  on  it 
«  by  prece  't,  but  engraven  by  deftiny, 

*  not  inftilled  by  education,  but  infilled 

*  at  our  narivitv.     He  that  lives  accord - 
'  ing  to  nature  will  futt'er  nothing  from 
'  the  delufions  of  hope,  or  importuni- 
'  ties  of  deiire  :   he  will  receive  and  rejeft 

*  with  equability  cf  temper;  and  aft  or 
'  fuffer  as   the  .reafon    of  things  mall 
«  alternately   prefcribe.      Other    ir.en 


may  armife  themfelves  with  fubtle  de- 
finitions, or  intricate  ratiocinations. 
Let  them  learn  to  be  wife  by  eafier 
means  :  let  them  obferve  the  hind  of 
the  foreft,  and  the  linnet  of  the  grove : 
let  them  confider  the  life  of  animals, 
whofe  motions  are  regulated  by  inV 
ftin£l  j  they  obey  their  guide  and  are 
happy.  Let  us  therefore,  at  length, 
ceafe  to  difpute,  and  learn  to  live  j 
throw  away  the  incumbrance  of  pre- 
cepts, which  they  who  utter  them  with 
fo  much  pride  and  pomp  do  not  un- 
derftand,  and  carry  with  us  this  f»m  - 
pie  and  intelligible  maxim — "  That 
'  deviation  from  nature  is  deviation 
'  from  happinefs." 

When  he  had  fpoken,  he  looked  round 
him  with  a  placid  air,  and  enjoyed  the 
confcioufnefs  ef  his  own    beneficence. 
*  Sir,'  laid  the  prince,  with  great  mo- 
defty,  «  as  I,  like  all  the  reft  of  man- 
kind,   am    defirous    of   felicity,    my 
cloleft   attention  has  been  fixed  upon 
your  difcourfe  :  I  doubt  not  the  truth 
of  a  pofition  which  a  man  fo  learned 
has  fo  confidently  advanced.     Let  me 
only  know  what  it  is  to  live  according 
to  nature.' 

*  When  I  find  young  men  fo  humble 
and  fo   docile,'  faid  t!,e  philofopher, 
I  can  deny  them  no  information  which 
my  ftudies  have  enabled  me  to  afford. 
To  live  according  to  nature,  is  to  aft 
always  with  due  regard  to  the  fitneft 
ariiing  from  the  relations  and  qualities 
of  caufes  and  effects  j  to  concur  with 
the  great  and   unchangeable  fcheme 
of»niverfal  felicity;  toco-operate  with 
the  general  difyofition  and  tendency  of 
the  prefent  fyftem  of  things,* 
The  prince  foon  found  that  th'is  was 
one  ot  the  fuges  whom  he  fhould  under- 
ftand  leis  as  he  heard  him  longer.     He 
therefore  bowed  and  was  filentj  and  the 
philofopher,     fuppofing   him    fatisfied, 
and  the  reft  vanquifhed,  rofeupand  de- 
parted with  the  air  of  a  man  that  had  co- 
opeiated  with  the  prefent  fyftem. 


CHAP.    XXIII. 

THE  PRINCE  AND  HIS  SISTER  DI- 
VIDE BETWEEN  THEM  THE  WORK 
OF  OBSERVATION. 

RASSELAS  returned  home  full  of 
reflexions,  doubtful  how  to  dire6l 
his  future  fteps,  Of  the  way  to  happinefs 

he 
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he  found  the  learned  and  fimple  equally 
ignorant ;  but,  as  he  was  yet  young,  he 
flattered  himfelf  that  he  had  time  re- 
rnaining  for  more  experiments,  and  fur- 
ther enquiries.  He  communicated  to 
Imlac  his  obfervations  and  his  doubts, 
but*  was  anfwered  by  him  with  new 
doubts  and  remarks  that  gave  him  no 
comfort.  He  therefore  difcourled  more 
frequently  and  freely  with  his  filter,  who 
had  yet  the  fame  hope  with  himfelf,  and 
always  aflifted  him  to  give  fome  reafon 
why,  though  he  had  been  hitherto  fruf- 
trated,  he  might  fuccecd  at  laft. 

'  VVe  have  hitherto,'  faid  me,  '  known 

*  but  little  of  the  world :  we  have  never 
'  yet  been  either  great  or  mean.     In  our 
'  own  country,  though  we  had  royalty, 

*  we  had  no  power,  and  in  this  we  have 
'  not  yet  feen  the  private  recefles  of  do- 
<  me  (tick  peace.    Imlac  favours  not  our 
'  fearch,  lelt  we  mould  in  tjme  find  him 
'  miftaken.     We  will  divide  the  talk 

*  between  us:  you  mall  try  what  is  to 

*  be  found  in  the  fplendour  of  courts, 

*  and  I  will  range  the  fliades  of  humbler 

*  life.  Perhaps  command  and  authority 

*  may  be  the  fupreme  bleflings,  as  they 

*  afford   mod  opportunities   of    doing 
'  good  :  or,  perhaps,   what  this  world 

*  can  give  may  be  found  in  the  modeft 
'  habitations  of  middle  fortune ;  too  low 

*  for  great  defigns,  and  too  high  for 
'  penury  and  diltrefs.' 


CHAP.    XXIV. 

THE    ?R!NCE  EXAMINES    THE    HAP- 
?INE5S  OF  HIGH  STATIONS. 

RASSELAS  applauded  the  defign, 
and  appeared  next  day  with  afplen - 
did  retinue  at  the  court  of  the  Bafla.  He 
was  foon  diftingui/hcd  for  his  magni- 
ficence, and  admitted,  as  a  prince  whole 
curiofity  had  brought  him  from  diftant 
countries,  to  an  intimacy  with  the  great 
officers,  and  frequent  converfation  with 
the  BafTa  himfelf. 

He  was  at  firft  inclined  to  believe,  that 


the  man  rnuft  be  pleafed  with  his  own 
condition,  whom   all  approached  with, 
reverence,  and  heard  with  obedience, 
and  who  had  the  power  to  extend  his 
edicts  to  a  whole  kingdom.  l  There  can 
be  no  pleafure,'  laid  he,  *  equal  to 
that  of  feeling  at  once  the  joy  of  thou- 
fands  all  made  happy  by  wife  admi- 
niftration.    Yet,  fince,  by  the  law  of 
fubordination,  this  fublime  delight  can 
be  in  one  nation  but  the  lot  of  one,  it 
is  furely  reafonable  to  think,  that  there 
is  fome  fatisfaftion  more  popular  and 
acceffible,  and  that  millions  can  hardly 
befubjecled  to  the  will  of  afingleman, 
only  to  fill  his  particular  breaft  with, 
incommunicable  content.* 
Thefe  thoughts   were    often   in   his 
mind,  and  he  found  no  folution  of  the 
difficulty.    But  as  prefents  and  civilities 
gained  him  more  familiarity,   he  found 
that  almoft  every  man  who  flood  high 
in  employment  hated  all  the  reft,  and 
was  hated  by  them,  and  that  their  lives 
were  a  continual  fuccefilon  of  plots  and 
detections,  ttratagems  and  efcanes,  fac- 
tion and  treachery.    .Many  of  tnoie  who 
furrounded  the  Bafia,  were  fent  only  to 
watch   and   report   his  conduct  j  every 
tongue  was  muttering  cenfure,  and  every 
eye  was  fearching  for  a  fault. 

At  laft  the  letters  of  revocation  ar- 
rived, the  BaflTa  was  carried  in  chains  to 
Conftantinople,  and  his  name  was  men- 
tioned no  more. 

«  What  are  we  now  to  think  of  the 
*  prerogatives  of  power,'  faid  Raflelas 
to  his  filter  ;  «  is  it  without  any  efficacy 
to  good  ?  or,  is  the  fubordinate  degre'e, 
only  dangerous,  and  the  fupreme  fafe 
and  gloriou*  ?  Is  the  Sultan  the  only 
happy  man  in  his  domin:ons?  or,  i$ 
the  Sultan  himfelf  f«hjc5l  to  the  tor- 
ments of  fufpicion,  and  the  dread  of 
enemies  r" 

In  a  fhort  time  the  fecond  Bafla  wa$ 
depnfed.  The  Sultan,  that  had  advanced 
him,  was  murdered  by  the  J^nifaries, 
and  his  fucceflbr  had  other  views  and 
different  favourites. 


END  OF   THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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CHAP.    XXV. 

THE  PRINCESS  PERSUES  HER  EN- 
qUlRY  WITH  MORE  DILIGENCE 
TH'AN  SUCCESS. 

H  E  princefs,  in  the  mean 
time,    infmuated     herielt 
}>  X    <£      into   many  families,    for 
j  \  there  are  few  doors  through 

"v^/**^  which  liberality,  joined 
with  good  humour,  cannot 
find  it's  way.  The  daughters  of  many 
houies  were  airy  and  cheerful,  but  Ne- 
kayah  had  been  too  long  accuftomed  to 
the  converiation  of  Imlac  and  her  brother 
to  be  much  plcaied  with  childifh  levity 
and  prattle  which  had  no  meaning.  She 
foutid  their  thoughts  narrow,  their  wimes 
low,  and  their  merriment  often  artificial. 
Their  pletifV res,  poor  as  they  were,  could 
not  be  preferred  pure,  but  were  embit- 
tered by  petty  competitions  and  worth- 
lefs  emulation.  They  were  always  jea- 
lous of  the  beauty  of  each  other j  of  a 
quality  to  which  ibUcitude  can  add  no- 
thing, and  from  which  detraction  can 
take  nothing  away.  Many. were  in  love 
with  miters  like  themielves,  and  many- 
fancied  that  they  were  in  love  when  in 


truth  they  were  only  idle.  Their  affec- 
tion was  fixed  on  fenfe  or  virtue,  and 
therefore  leldom  ended  but  in  vexation. 
Their  grief,  however,  like  their  joy,  wa* 
tranfient  j  every  thing  floated  in  their 
mindunconnected  with  the  pad  or  future, 
fo  that  one  defire  eafiiy  gave  way  to  an- 
other, as  a  fecond  itone  cad  into  the 
water  effaces  and  confounds  the  circles 
of  the  firft. 

With  thefe  girls  (he  played  as  with 
inoffenfive  animals,  and  found  them 
proud  of  her  countenance,  and  weary  of 
her  company. 

But  her  purpofe  was  to  examine  more 
deeply,  and  her  affability  eafiiy  perfuaded 
the  hearts  that  were  fwelling  with  forrow 
to  difcharge  their  fecrets  in  her  ear:  and 
thole  whom  hope  flattered,  or  profpe- 
rity  delighted,  often  courted  her  to  par- 
take their  pleafures. 

The  princefs  and  her  brother  com- 
monly met  in  the  evening  in  a  private 
fummer-houfe  on  the  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  related  to  each  other  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day.  As  they  were  fitting 
together,  the  princefs  caft  her  eyes  upon 
the  river  that  flowed  before  her.  '  An- 
'  fwer,'  faid  ftie,  '  great  father  of  wa- 
*  tevs,  thou  thatrolleft  thy  floods  through 
'  eighty  nations,  to  the  invocations  "of 

•  the 
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tli«  daughter  of  thy  native  king.  Tell 
4fn*  if  tl)ou  watereil,  through  all  thy 

Co  lie,  a  iingle  habitation  from  which 
thjii  doii  not  hear  the  murmurs  of 
complaint  >" 

*  You  are  then,'  faid  Rafltlas,  '  not 
more  luccefsful  in  private  houles  than 
I  have  been  in  courts/  — '   I  have, 
fince  the   laft   partition  of   our    pro- 
vinces/ faid  the   princeft,   «  enabled 
myfelf  to  enter  familiarly  into   many 
families^  where  there  was  the  fairelt 
fhevv   of    pr:>fperity   and   peace,   and 
know  not  one  houfe  that  is  not  haunt- 
ed by  ibmt  fury  that  deftroys  their 
quiet. 

*  I  did  not  fe-k  eafe  among  the  poor, 
becauie  I  concluded  that  there  it  could 
not  be  found.     But  I  faw  many  poor, 
whom  I  had  iupuoied  to  live  in  afflu- 
ence.    Poverty  has,   in  large    cities, 
very  different  appearances  :  it  is  often 
concealed  in  fplendour,  and  often  in 
extravagance.     It.is  the  care  of  a  very 
great  part  of  mankind  to  conceal  their 
indigence  from  the  reft  :  they  fupport 
themltlves  by   temporary  expedients, 
and  every  day  is  loit  in  contriving  for 
the  morrow. 

'  This,  however,  was  an  evil,  which, 
though  frequent,  I  faw  with  lefs  pain, 
becaufe  I  could  relieve  it.  Yet  fome 
have  refufed  my  bounties;  more  of- 
fended with  my  quicknefs  to  detect 
their  wants,  than  pleafed  with  my  rea- 
•dinefs  to  fucconr  them:  and  others, 
whofe  exigencies  compelled  them  to 
arlmit  my  kindnefs,  have  never  been 
able  to  forgive  their  benefaclrefs.  Ma- 
ny, however,  have  been  fincerely  grate- 
ful, without  the  oftentation  of  grati- 
tude, or  the  hope  of  other  favours/ 


CHAP.    XXVI. 

THE  PRINCESS  CONTINUES  HER  RE- 
MARKS UPON  PRIVATE  LIFE. 

.     ( 

NEKAYAH  perceiving  her  bro- 
ther's attention  £xed,  proceeded  in 
her  narrative. 

'  !u  families,  where  there  is  or  is  not 
poverty,  there  is  commonly  difcord  : 
if  a  kingdom  he,  as  Imlac  tells  us,  a 
grent  family,  a  family  likewife  is  a 
!i;;ic  kingdom,  torn  with  factions,  and 
ex  poled  to  revolutions.  Ar.  unprRC- 
lile.-1.  obi'n-ver  experts  the  love  uf  pa- 
<i  children  to  b*  conftaitvahd 


equal ;  but  this  kindnefs  feldom  con« 
tinues  beyond  the  years  of  infancy  s 
in  a  fliort  time  the  children  become 
rivals  to  their  parents*  Benefits  are 
allayed  by  reproaches,  and  gratitude 
debafed  by  envy. 

'  Parents  and  children  feldom  a£l  in 
concert :  each  child  endeavours  to  ap- 
propriate the  etteem  or  fondnefs  of  the 
parents,  and  the  parents,  w/ith  yet  lefs 
temptation,  betray  each  other  to  their 
children  }  thus  fome  place  their  confi- 
dence in  the  father,  and  fome  in  the 
mother,  and  by  degrees,  the  houfe  is 
filled  with  artifices  and  feuds. 

*  'The  opinions  of  children  and  pa- 
rents, of  the  young  and  the  old,  are 
naturally   oppofite,   by    the  contrary 
etfefts  of  hope  and  defpondence,  of* 
expectation   and  experience,    without 
crime  or   folly  ori  either  fide.     The 
colours  of  life  in  youth  and  age  ap- 
pear different,  as  the  face  of  nature  in 
fpring   and  winter.     And   how   cart 
children  credit  the  affertions  of  parents, 
which  their  own  eyes  (how  them  to  be 
falfe  r 

*  Few  parents  aft  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
much  to  enforce  their  maxims  by  the 
credit  of  their  lives.     The  old  man 
trufts  wholly  to  flow  contrivance  and 
gradual  pf ogreflion  i  the  youth  expecls 
to  force  his  way  by  genius,  vigour, 
and  precipitance.     The  old  man  pays 
regard  to  riches,  and  the  youth  reve- 
rences virtue.     The  old  man  deifies 
prudence :  the  youth  commits  hirrdelf 
to  magnanimity  and   chance.     The 
young  man,  who  intends  no  ill,  be- 
lieves that  none  is  intended,  and  there- 
fore acls  with  opennefs  and  candour  5 
but  his  father,  having  fufFered  the  in* 
juries  of  fraud,  is  impelled  to  fufpe6r, 
and  too  often  allured   to  pra&ile  it. 
Age  looks  with  anger  on  the  temerity 
of  youth,  and  youth  with  contempt  on 
the  fcrupulofity  of  age.     Thus  parents 
and  children,  for  the  greateft  part,  live 
on  to  love  lefs  and  lefs :  and,  if  thofe 
whom  nature  has  thus  clolcly  united 
are  the  torments  of  each  other,  where 
fhall  we  look  for  tendernefs  and  con- 
folation  ?' 

*  Surely,'  faid  the  prince,  f  you  fftuft 
have  been  unfortunate  in  your  choice  of 
acquaintance:   I  am  unwilling  to  be- 
liev?,  that  the  molt  tender  of  all  rela- 
tions is  thus  impeded  in  it's  effecls  by 
natural  neceffity.'' 

1  Domeftick  difcord/  anfwered  ihe, 
*  is 
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is  not  inevitably  and  fatally.neceflary  : 
hut  yet  it  is  not  eafily  avoided.  We 
feldom  fee  that  a  whole  family  is  vir- 
tuous :  •  the  good  and  evil  cannot  well 
agree;  and  the  evil  can  yet  lefs  agree 
with  one  another:  even  the  virtuous 
fall  fometimes  to  variance,  when  their 
virtues  are  of  different  kinds,  and  tend- 
ing to  extremes.  In  general,  thole 
parents  have  moft  reverence  who  moft 
deferve  it:  for  he  that  lives  well  can- 
not be  defpifed. 

'  Many  other  evils  infeft  private  life. 
Some  are  the  flaves  of  fervants  whom 
they  have  trufted  witli  their  affairs. 
Some  are  kept  in  continual  anxiety  to 
the  caprice  of  rich  relations,  whom 
they  cannot  pleafe,  and  dare  not  offend. 
Some  hufbands  are  imperious,  and  foine 
wives  perverie:  and,  as  it  is  always 
moreeafy  to  do  evil  than  good,  though 
the  wifdom  or  virtue  of  one  can  very 
rarely  make  many  happy,  the  folly  or 
vice  of  one  may  often  make  many  mi- 
ferable.' 

«  If  fuch  be  the  general  effeft  of  mar- 
riage,'1 faid  the  prince,  '  I  fliall,  for 
the  future,  think  it  dangerous  to  con- 
nect my  intereft  with  that  of  another, 
left  I  mould  be  unhappy  by  my  part- 
ner's fault.' 

*  I  have  met/  faid  theprincefs,  '  with 
many  who  live  fingle  for  that  reafon  ; 
but  I  never  found  that  their  prudence 
ought  to  raife  envy.     They    dream 
away  their  time  without    friendfliip, 
without  fondnels,  and  are  driven  to 
rid  themfelves  of  the  day,  for  which 
they  have  no  ufe,  by  childifh  amufe- 
ments,  or  vicious  delights.     Xhey  act 
as  beings  under  the  conftant  fenfe  of 
force  known  inferiority,  that  fills  their 
minds  with  rancour,  and  their  tongues 
with  cenfure.     They  are  peevifh   at 
home,  and  malevolent  abroad  ;  and, 
as  the  outlaws  of  human  nature,  make 
it  their  bufmefs  and  their  plealure  to 
diiturb  that  fociety  which  debars  them 
from  it's  privileges.     To  live  without 
feeling   or  exciting  fympathy,   to  be 
fortunate  without  adding  to  the  feli- 
city of  others,  or  afflicled  without  taft- 
ing  the  balm  of  p.ty,  is  a  ftate  more 
gloomy  than  folitude:  it  is  not  retreat, 
but  exclufion  from  mankind.     Mar- 
riage has  many  pains,  but  celibacy  has 
no  pieafutcs.' 

*  What  then  is   to  be  done?'   faid 
RafTelas ;    '  the  more  we  enquire,   the 
'   lefs  we  canrefolve.     Surely  he  is  moft 


«  likely  to  pleafe  himfelf  that  has  no 
'  other  inclination  to  regard.' 

CHAP.    XXVII. 

DISQUISITION     UPON     GREATNESS. 

THE  converfation  had  a  fhort  paufe. 
The  prince,  having  considered  his 
filler's  obfervations,  told  her,  that  me 
had  furveyed  life  with  prejudice,  and 
fuppofed  mifery  where  fhe  did  not  find 
it.  '  Your  narrative,'  fays  he,  «  throws 
'  yet  a  darker  gloom  upon  the  profpecls 

*  of  futurity:   the  predictions  of  Imlac 

*  were  but  faint  (ketches  of  the  evils 

*  painted  by  Nekayah.      I  have  been 
'  lately  convinced  that  quiet  is  not  the 

*  daughter  of  grandeur,  or  of  power: 
f  that  her  prefence  is  not  to  be  bought 

*  by  wealth,  nor  enforced  by  conqueft. 

*  It  is  evident,  that  as  any  man  acts  in 
'  a  wider  compafs'he  muft  be  moreex- 
'  pofed  to  oopofition   from  enmity  or 
'  mifcarriage  from  chance;  whoever  hag 
'  many  to  pleafe  or  to  govern,  muft  ufe 
'  the  miniftry  of  many  agents,  fome  of 

*  whom  will  be  wicked,  and  fome  igno- 
'  rant ;   by  fome  he  will  be  mined,  and 
«  by   others  betrayed.     If  he  gratifies 
'  one  he  will  offend  another  :  thofe  that 
1  are  hot  favoured  will  think  themfelves 

*  injured ;  and,  fince  favours  can  be  con- 
1  ferred  but  upon  few,  the  greater  nura- 

*  ber  will  be  always  difcontented.' 

*  The  difcontent,'   faid  the  princefs, 

*  which  is  thus  unreafonable,   I  hope* 

*  that  I  mail  always  have  fpirit  to  de- 
'  ipife,  and,  you  power  to  reprefs.' 

'  Difcontent,'  anfwered  Raffelas,  *  will 
'  r.;;t  always  be  without  reafon  under  the 
'  moft  iuftand  vigilant adminiftration of 
'  public  k  affairs.  None,  however  at- 

*  tentive,  can  always  di (cover  that  merit 

*  which  indigence  or  faction  may  hap- 

*  pen   to  obfcure ;    and  none,  however 

*  powerful,  can  always  reward  it.     Yet, 
'  he  that  iVes  inferiour  defert  advanced 
'  above  him,  will  naturally  impute  that 
'  preference  to  partiality  or  caprice;  and, 
'  indeed,  it  can  fcarcely  be  hoped  that 

*  any  man,  however  magnanimous  by 
'  nature,  or  exalted  by  condition,  will 
'  be  able  to  perlift  for  ever  in  the  fixed 
'  and  irexoiable  juftice  of  diftribution  : 

,  «  he  will  fometimes  indulge  his  own  af- 
'  feclions,  and  fometimes  thofe  of  his  fa- 
'  vourites;  he  will  permit  fome  to  pleafe 
'  him  who  can  never  ferve  him;  hewijjl 
'  difcuvtrin  thofe  whom  he  loves,  quali- 
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'  ties  which  in  reality  they  do  not  poffefs  ; 

'  and  to  thole,  from  whom  he  receives 
pleafure,  he  will  in  his  turn  endeavour 
to  give  it.  Thus  will  recommendations 
fometiines  prevail  which  were  purchaf- 
ed  by  money,  or  by  the  more  deftructive 
bribery  of  flattery  and  fervility. 

*  He  that  has  much  to   do  will  do 
feme  thing  wrong,  and  of  that  wrong 
mi  '.ft  iV'ffer  the  confluences  ;  and,  if 
it  were  poflibJe  that  he  mould  always 
act  rightly,  yet  when  fuch  numbers  are 
to  judge  of  his  conduct,  the  bad  will 
cenfure   and  obltruct  him  by   male- 

*  volence,  and  the  good  fome  times  by 

*  miftake. 

•  The  higheil  ftations  cannot  there- 
'  fore  hope  to  be  the  abodes  of  happinefs, 
'  which  I  would  willingly  believe  to  have 

*  fled  from  thrones  and  palaces  to  feats  of 
'  humble  privacy  and  placid  obfcurity. 

*  For  what  can  hinder  the  fatisfaction, 

*  or  interce.)t  the  expectations,  of  him 
«  whofe  abilities  are  adequate  to  his  em- 
4  ployments,  who  fees  with  his  own  eyes 
'  the  whole  circuit  of  his  influence,  who 

*  chooies  by  his  own  knowledge  all  whom 
'  he  trufts,  and  whom  none  are  tempted 
'  to  deceive  by  hope  or  fear  ?   Surely  he 

*  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  love  and  to  be 
'  loved,  to  be  virtuous  and  to  be  happy.' 

'  Whether  perfect  happinefs  would 
'  be  procured  by  perfect  goodnefs,'  laid 
Nekayah,  this  world  will  never  afford 

*  an  opportunity  of  deciding.     But  this, 

*  at  leaft,   may  he  maintained,  that  we 

*  do  no    always  find   vifible  happinefs 
'  in  proportion   to  viilble  virtue.     All 

*  natural,  and  almoft  all  political  evils, 
'  are  incident  -ilikt  lo  the  bad.  and  go.»l  .- 

*  they  are  confou-.ided  in  the  m  if  cry  of 
'  a  famine,  and  nor  ;muh  diftinguilhed 

*  in  the  fury  o<"  a  faction  ;  they  fink  to- 
'  gethci  in  a  tempeit    ruid  are  driven  to- 

*  geiher  from  their  country  by  invaders. 

*  AH  that  virtue  can  afi'o.v!  is   qu'etnefs 
'  of  confcience,  «.  iteady   p;  nip;  61   of  a 
'  happier  ftate;  this.  may  enable  us  to  en- 

*  duro  calamity  with  patience;  but  re- 

*  member  that    patience  nuift  fuppofe 

*  pain,' 


CHAP.     XXVIII. 

RA36ELAS  AND  NEKAYAH  CONTINUE 
THEIR   CONVERSATION. 


princefs,'  Hud  Raffdas, 
you  fall  into  the  common  er- 
*  rours  of  exaggeratory  declamation,  by 


'  producing,   in  a  familiar  difquifirion, 
1  examples  of  national  calamities,  and 

*  fcenes  of  extenfive  mifery,  which  are 
'  found  in  books  rather  than   in    the 

*  world)  and  which,  as  they  are  horrid, 

*  are  ordained  to  be  rare.     Let  us   not 

*  imagine  evils  which  we  do  not  feel, 

*  nor  injure  life  by  mifrenrefentations. 

*  I  cannot  bear  that  querulous  eloquence 

*  which  threatens  every  city  with  a  fiege 
'  like  that  of  Jerufatem,  that  makes  fa- 
'  mine  attend  on  every  flight  of  locufts, 
'  and  fufpends  pellilence  on  the  wing  of 
'  every  blaft  that  iflues  from  the  Ibuth. 

*  On   neceflary   and  inevitable  evils, 
'  which  overwhelm   kingdoms  at  once, 

*  all  difputation  is  vain  :  when  they  hap- 

*  pen  they  muft  be  endured.     But  it  is 
'  evident,  that  thefe  burlts  of  univerfa! 
'  dirtrefs   are  more  dreaded  than  felt; 
'  thoufands  and  ten  thoufands  flourish 
'  in  youth,  and  wither  in  age,  without 
'  the  knowledge  of  any  other  than  do- 
'  meftick  evils,  and  (hare  the  fameplea- 

*  fures   and  vexations,    whether   their 
'  kings  .are  mi'd  or  cruel,  whether  the 

*  armies  of  their  country  perfue  their 
enemies,  or  retreat  before  them.  While 
courts  are  difturbed  with  inteftine  com- 
petitions,  and  ambufladors  are  nego- 
dating  in  foreign  countries,  the  fmith 
ftill  plies  his  anvil,  and  thehufbandman 
drives  his  plow  forward}  theneceffaries 
of  life  are  required  and  obtained}  and 
the   fncccfilve   bufuiefs  of  the  feafons 
continues  to  make  it's  wonted  revolu- 
tions. 

'  Let  us  ceafe  to  confider  what,  per- 
haps,  may  never  happen,  and  what, 
when  it  fliall  happen,  will  laugh  at  hu- 
man  {peculation.  We  will  notendea- 
vour  to  modify  the  motions  of  the  ele- 
ments, or  to  fix  the  deftiny  of  king;, 
doms.  It  is  our  bufmefs  to  confider 
what  beingK  like  us  may  perform ;  each 
labouring  for  his  own  happineis,  by 
promoting  within  his  circle,  however 
narrow,  the  happinefs  of  others. 
*  Marriage  is  evidently  the  dictate  of, 
nature;  men  and  women  are  made  to' 
be  companions  of  each  other,  and 
therefore  I  cannot  be  perfuaded  but 
that  marriage  is  one  of  the  means  of 
happinefs.* 

'  I  know  not*'  faid  the  princefs, 
whether  marriage  be  more  than  one  of 
the  innumerable  modes  of  human  mi- 
fery. When  I  fee  and  reckon  the  va- 
rious forms  of  connubial  infelicity, 
the  unexpected  Ciuifes  of  lading  dif- 
'  cord, 
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cord,  the  diverfities  of  temper,  the  op- 

*  pofitions  of  opinion,  the  rude  colliiions 

*  of  contrary  deiire,  where  both  are  urged 

*  "by  violent  impulfes,  the  obiiinate  con- 
'  tefts   of  ditagreeable  virtues,    where 
'  both  are  fup  ported  by  confcioufnels  of 
'  good  intention,   I   am  fometir.es  dif- 

*  pofed  to  think,  with  the  feverer  cafuilts 
«  of  moll  nations,  that  marriage  is  ra- 
«  ther  permitted  than  approved,  and  that 
'  none,  but  by  the  inltigation  of  a  paflion 

*  too  much   indulged,  entangle  them- 
'  felves  with  indiilbluble  compacts.' 

*  You  f'eem  to  forget,1  replied  RafTe- 
las,  *  that  you  have,  even  now,  repre- 

*  f'ented  celibacy  as  lefs  happy  than  mar- 
4  riage.     Both  conditions  may  be  bad, 
«  but  they  cannot  both  be  word.  Thus 
'  it  happens,  when  wrosig  opinions  are 

*  entertained,  that  they   mutually   de- 

*  Itroy  each   other,  and  leave  the  mind 

*  open  to  truth.' 

«  I  did  not  expect,'  anfwered  the  prin  - 
eels,  '  to  hear  tnat  imputed  tofallehood 
'  which  is  the  confequence  only  cffrail- 
'  ty.  To  the  mind,  as  to  the  eye,  it  is 

*  difficult  to  compare  with  exa&neis  ob- 
'  iccls  valt  in  their  extent,  and  various 
'  in  their  parts.     Where  we  fee  or  con- 

*  ceive  the  whole  at  once,  we  readily 
'  note  the   difcrimination&,  and  decide 

*  the  preference :   but  of  two  fy items,  of 

*  which  neither  can  be  furveyed  by  any 

*  human  being  in  it's  full  compels  of 

*  magnitude  and  multiplicity  of  com- 
f    plication,  where   is  the  wonder,  that 

*  judging  of  the  whole  by  paits,  lam 
'  alternately  affected  by  one  and  ths  other 
1  as  either  preiies   on  my  memory   or 
4  fancy?  We  diHxr  from  ourfelves  iuft 
'  as  we  differ  from  each  other,  when  we 

*  fee  only  part  of  the  queftion,   as  in  the 
'  multifarious  relations  of' politicks  and 
4  morality^  but  when  we  perceive  the 
«  whole  at  once,  as  in  numerical  compu- 

*  tations,  all  agree  in  one  judgment,  and 
'  none  ever  varies  his  opinion.' 

'  Let  us  not  add,'  iliid  the  prince, 
'  to  the  other  evils  of  life,  the  bitternefs 

*  of  controversy,  nor  endeavour  to  vie 

*  with  each  other  in  lubtilties  of  argu- 

*  ment.     We  are  employed  in  a  fearch, 

*  of  which  both  are  equally  to  enjoy  the 
»'  fuccefs,   or  luffer  by  the  mifcarriage. 

.*  It  is  therefore  iit  that  we  afllft  each 
'  other.  You  lu rely  conclude  too  haftily 
'  from  the  infelicity  of  marriage  againft 

*  it's  inftitution:  will  not  the  mifery  of 

*  life  prove  equally  that  life  cannot  be 
4  the  gif:  of  Heaver. "  Thi  world  muft 


'  be  peopled  by  marriage,  or  peopled 
'  without  it.' 

*  How  the  world  is  to  be  peopled,* 
returned  Nekayah,  *  is  not  my  care,  and 
'  needs  not  be  yours.  I  fee  no  uanger 
'  that  the  prefent  generation  mould  omit 
'  to  leave  fuccefibrs  behind  them:  we 
'  are  not  now  inquiring  for  the  world, 
*  but  for  ourfelves.' 


CHAP.     XXIX. 

THE    DEBATE    OF    MARRIAGE     CON- 
TINUED. 

'  HP  HE  good  of  the  whole.'  fays 
X  Raflelas,  '  is  the  fame  with  the 
good  of  all  it's  parts.  If  marriage  be 
beft  for  mankind,  it  mult  be  evidently 
belt  for  individuals,  or  a  permanent 
and  neceflary  duty  mult  be  the  caufe 
of  evil,  and  fome  mutt  be  inevitably 
facrificed  to  the  convenience  of  others. 
In  the  eitimate  which  you  have  made 
of  the  two  ftates,  it  appears  that  the 
incommodities  of  a  fingle  life  are,  in  a 
great  meafure,  neceflary  and  certain, 
but  thofe  of  the  conjugal  ftate  acci- 
dental and  avoidable. 

*  I  cannot  forbear  to  flatter  myfelf, 
that  prudence  and   benevolence  will 
make  marriage  happy.     The  general 
folly  of  mankind  is  the  caufe  of  gene- 
ral complaint.   What  can  be  expected 
but  difappointment   and    repentance 
from  a  choice  made  in  the  immaturity 
of  youth,  in  the  ardour  rf  defire,  with- 
out judgment,  without  fo  efight,  with- 
out inquiry  after  conformity  of  opi- 
nions, fimilarity  of  manners,  rectitude 
of  judgment,  or  purity  of  fentiment. 

*  Such  is  the  common  procefs  of  mar- 
riage.    A  youth  or  maiden  meeting 
by  chance,  or  brought  together  by  ar- 
tifice,  exchange  glances,  reciprocate 
civilities,  go  home,  and  dream  of  one 
another.     Having  little  to  divert  at- 
tention, or  diverfify  thought,  they  find 
themfeives  uneafy  when  they  are  apart, 
and  therefore  conclude  that  they  fhall 
be  happy  together.     They  marry,  and 
difcovcr  what  nothing  but  voluntary 
blindnefs  before  had  concealed  ;  they 
wear  out  life  in  altercations,  and  charge 
nature  with  cruelty. 

*  From   thole  early  marriages  pro- 
ceeds likewife  the  rivalry  of  parents 
and  children:  the  fon  is  eager  to  enjoy 
the  w«*ld  before  the  father  is  willing 

E  ^  •  te 
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to  forfake  it,  and  there  is  hardly  room 
at  once  for  two  generations.  The 
daughter  begins  to  bloom  before  the 
mother  can  be  content  to  fa>!e,  and 
neither  can  forbear  to  wifh  for  the  ab- 
fence  of  the  other. 

*  Surely  ail  thefe  evils  may  be  avoided 
by  that  deliberation  and  delay  which 
prudence    prefcribts     to    irrevocable 
choice.     In  the  variety  and  jollity  of 
youthful  pleafures  life  may   be  well 
enough  fupporled  without  the  help  of 
a  partner.     Longer  time  wili  increafe 
experience,  and  wider  views  will  allow 
better  opportunities  of  inquiry  and  le- 
leclion:  one  advantage,  at-leaft,  will 
be. certain;  the  parents  will  be  vifibly 
older  than  their  children.' 

*  What  reafon  cannot  collecl/  faid 
^ekayah,  *  and   what  experiment   has 

not  yet  taught,  can  be  known  only 
from  the  report  of  others.  I  have 
been  told  that  late  marria^ts  are  not 
eminently  happy.  This  is  n  queftion 
too  important  to  be  negleclcd,  and  I 
have  often  propofed  it  to  thole,  whole 
accuracy  of  remark,  and  comprehen- 
livenefs  of  knowledge,  made  their  fuf- 
f rages  worthy  of  regard.  Thev  have 
generally  determined,  that  it  is  d  mge- 
rous  for  a  man  and  woman  to  iufpend 
their  fate  upon  each  other,  at  a  time 
when  opinions  are  fixed,  and  habits 
are  eftablifhedj  when  friend fhrps  have 
been  contracted  on  both  fides,  when 
life  has  been  planned  into  method,  and 
{he  mind  has  long  enjoyed  the  con- 
templation of  it's  own  profpecls. 
'  It  is  fcarcely  poflible  that  two  tra- 
velling through  the  world  under  the 
conduct  of  chance,  mould  have  been 
both  directed  to  the  fam.e  path,  and  it 
will  not  often  happen  that  either  will 
quit  the  track  which  cultom  has  made 
pleating.  When  the  defultory  levity 
of  youth  has  fettled  into  regularity,  it 
is  foon  fucceeded  by  pride  afhamed  to 
yield,  or  obrtinacy  delighting  to  con- 
tend. And  even  though  mutual  efteem 
produces  mutual  defire  to  pleafe,  time 
itfelf,  as  it  modifies  unchangeably  the 
external  mien,  determines  likewife  the 
direction  of  the  pailions,  and  gives  an 
infiexiblerigidity  to  the  manners.  Long 
cuitoms  are  not  eafily  broken  :  he  that 
attempts  to  change  the  courfe  of  his 
own  life,  very  often  labours  in  vain.j 
and  how  fhall  we  do  that  for  others, 
which  we  are  feldom  able  to  do  for  our- 


*  But  furely/  interpofed  the  prince, 
'  you  luppofe  the  chief  motive  of  choice 
'  forgotten  or  neelciU-d.     Whenever  I 
«  (hall  ft-ek  a  wife,  it  mall  be  my  firft 
'  queltion,  whether  Ihe  be  willing  to  be 

*  led  by  reafon  ?' 

*  Thus  it  is,"  faid  Nekayah,  '  that 
'   philofophers  are  deceived.  There  are  a 
'  ihoui'and  fanuli::r  difputes  which  rea- 
'  fon  never   can  drcide;  querKons  tliat 
'  elude  investigation,  and  make  logic k 
'  ridiculous ;     cafes    where    fomenting 
'   muit  be  done,  and  where  little  can  b« 
'  faid.     Ooiiiider  the  itate  of  mankind, 

*  and  inquire  how  few  can  be  fuppofed 
'   to  aft    upon  any  occalious,  whether 
'  iir.all  or  great,  with  all  the  reafons  of 
'  aclion  prefent  to  their  minds.  Wretch- 
'  ed  would  be  the  pair  above  all  names 
'  of  wretched nefs,  who  mould  be  doom- 

<  ed  to  adjuft  by  reafon,    every  morn. 
'  ing,  all  the  minute  detail  of  a  domei- 
«  tick  day. 

*  Thofe  who  marry  at  an  advanced 

<  age,  will  probably elcape  the  encroach- 

*  ments  of  their   children  •  but,  in   di- 

*  minution  of  this  advantage,  they  will 

*  be  likely  to  leave  them,   ignorant  and 

*  helplefs,  to  a  guardian's  mercy  :    or, 
1  if  that  fliould  not  happen,  they  mt  ft 
'  at  lead:  go  out  of  the  world  before  they 
'  fee  thofe  whom  they  love  beft,  either 
'  wife  or  great. 

*  From   their  children,  if  they  have 

*  lefs  to  fear,  they  have  lefs  alfo  to  hope, 
'  and  they  lofe,  without  equivalent,  the 
c  joys  of  early  love,   and  the  conveni- 
'  ence  of  uniting  with  manners  pliant, 
'  and  minds  fufceptible  of  new  impref- 
'  lions,  which  might   wear  away  their 

*  diffimilitudes   by    long   cohabitation, 

*  as  foft    bodies,   by  continual    attri- 

*  tion,   conform  their  furfaces  to  each 
'  other. 

'  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  thofe 
'  who  marry  late  are  beft  pleafed  with 

*  their  children,   and  thofe  who  marry 
'  early  with  their  partners.' 

*  The  union  of  thefe  two  affect  ions,* 
faid  Raffelas,   *  would  produce  all  that 
'  could  be  wifhed.     Perhaps  there  is  a 
'  time  when  marriage  might  unite  them, 
«  a  time  neither  too  early  for  die  father, 

*  nor  too  late  for  the  hufband.' 

'  Eveiy  hour,'  anfwered  the  princefe, 
'  confirms  my  prejudice  in  favour  of  the 
'  polition  fo  often  uttered  by  the  mouth 
'  of  Jmlac,  "  That  nature  lets  her  gifts 
*'  on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  kit/' 

*  Thoie  conditions,  which  flatter  hope, 

'  and 
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,  ard  attract  defire,  are  fo  conftituted, 
that,  as  we  approach  one,  we  recede 
from  another.  There  are  goods  fo 
oppofed  that  we  cannot  feize  both,  but, 
by  too  much  prudence,  may  pai's  be- 
tween them  at  too  great  a  diltance  to 
reach  either.  This  is  often  the  fate  of 
long  confideration ;  he  does  nothing 
who  endeavours  to  do  more  than  is 
allowed  to  humanity.  Platter  not 
yourfeif  with  contrarieties  of  pleafure. 
Of  the  bleflings  let  before  you  make 
your  choice,  and  be  content.  No  man. 
can  tafte  the  fruits  of  autumn  while 
he  is  delighting  h  s  {'cent  with  the 
flowers  of  the  fpring.  No  man  can, 
at  the  fame  time,  fill  his  cup  from 
the  Iburce  and  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.' 


CHAP.    XXX. 

IMLAC  ENTERS,  AND  CHANGES  THE 
CONVERSATIC:;. 

HERE    Imlac  entered  and  inter- 
rupted them.   'Imlac,1  faidRaf- 
felas,    '  I   have   been  taking  from  the 
princefs  the  difmal  hiftory  of  private 
life,  and  am  almoft  difcouraged  from 
further  fearch/ 

*  It  feernsto  me,'   faid  Imlac,  '  that 
while  you  are  making  the  choice  of 
life,  you  negle£r,  to  live.   You  wander 
about  a    fmgle  city,  which,   however 
large  and  diverfified,  can  now  afford 
few  novelties,  and  forget  that  yo.u  are 
in  a  country,  famous  among  the  ear- 
lied   monarchies   for  the   power   and 
wifdom  of  it's  inhabitants  ;   a  country 
where  thefciences  firft  dawned  that  il- 
luminate the  world,  and  beyond  which 
the  arts  cannot  be  traced  of  civil  fo- 
ciety  or  domeftick  life. 

*  The  old  Egyptians  have  left  behind 
them     monuments    of    induftry  and 
power,     before    which  all  European 
magnificence  is  confxiu-d  to  fade  away. 
The  ruins  of  their  architecture  are  the 
fchoois  of  modern  builders,  and  from 
the  wonders  which  time  has  fpared  we 
may  conjecture,   though  uncertainly, 
what  it  has  deftroyed.' 

*  My  curiofity,1  laid  Raflelas,  'docs 
not  very  ftrongly  lead  me  to  fuwey 
piles  of  ftone,  or  mounds  of  earth  ; 
my  bufmefs  is  with  man.     I  came  hi- 
thrr  not  to  meafure  fragments  of  tem- 
ples, or  mice  choakcd  aqueducts,  but 


'  to  look  upon  the  various  fcenes  of  the 
'  prefent  world.* 

*  The  things  that  are  now  before  us,1 
faid  the  princefs,  «  require  attention, 

*  and  deferve  it.     What  have  I  to  do 

*  with  the  heroes  or  the  monuments  of 
'  ancient  times  ?  with  times  which  never 
'  can   return,   and  heroes,   whofe  form 

*  of  life  was  different  from  all  that  the 
'  prelent  condition  of  mankind  requires 
'  or  allows  ?' 

'  To  know  any  thing,'  returned  the 
poit,  *  we  mufl  know  -it's  effects  ;  to  fee 
'  men  we  muft  fee  their  works,  that  we 
'  may  learn  what  reafon  has  dictated, 

*  or  paffion  has  incited,  and  find  what 

*  are  the  moft  powerful  motives  of  ac- 

*  tion.     To  judge  rightly  of  the  prefent, 
'  we  muft  oppole  it  to  the  paft;  for  all 
'  judgment  is  comparative,  and  of  the 
'  future  nothing  can  be  known.     The 

*  truth  is,   that  no  mind  is  much   em- 

*  ployed  upon  the  prefent :  recollection 

*  and  anticipation  fill  up  ahnoft  all  our 
'  moments.     Our  pafllons  are  joy  and 
'  grief,  love  and  hatred,  hope  and  fear. 

*  Of  joy  and  grief  the  paft  is  the  object, 
'  and  the  future  of  hope  and  fear  j   even 
'  love  and  hatred  relpecl  the  paft,   for 
'  the  caufe  mull  have  been  before  the 
«  effefl. 

'  The  prefent  ftate  of  things  is  the  con - 
'  fequence  of  the  former,  and  it  is  na- 
'  tuial  to  inquire  what  were  the  fources 
'  of  the  f;ood  that  we  enjoy,  or  the  evil 
'  that  we  fuffer.  If  we  aft  only  for 

*  ourfelves,  to  neglecl  the  ftudy  of  hi- 
'  itury   is  not  prudent :    if  we  are  en- 
e  trufted  with  the  care  of  others,  it  is  n<  t 
'  j'.ilt.     Ignorance,  when    it  is  volun- 
'  tary,  is  criminal  j    and  he  may  pro- 
'  ptrly  be  charged  with  evil  who  refufed 
'  to  learn  how  he  might  prevent  it. 

'  There  is  no  part  of  hiftory  fo  gene- 
'  rally  uieful  as  that  which  relates  the 

*  prcgrefs  of  the  human  mind,  the  gra- 

*  dual  improvement  of  reafon,    the  luc- 
«  ccfllve  advances  of  fcience,  the  vicifii- 

*  tudes  of  learning  and  ignorance  which 

*  are  the  light  and  darknefs  of  thinking 

*  beings,    the  extinction    and  refufci- 

*  tation  of  arts,    and    the    revolutions 

*  of   the   intellectual    world.      If  ac- 

*  counts   of  battles    and  invafions  nre 

*  peculiarly  the  bnfmefs  of  princes,  the 

*  ufeful    or    elegant    arts    are  not  to 
'  be  neglected  j   thole  who  have  king- 
'  cioms  to  govern,  have  understandings 

*  tc  cultivate. 

'  Example  is  always  more  efficacious 
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*  thaa  precept.     A  foldier  is  formed  in 
,«   war,  a iid  a  painter  nvift  copy  pictures. 

r  in  this,    i ontemplative   me    has    the 
«  advantage:  great  actions  are  feitloin 

*  cri,  but  the  labours  of  ait  are  always 
'  at  hand  for  thole  who  defue  fo  know 
4  what  art  has  been  able  to  perform. 

'  When  the  eye  or  the  imagination  is 

*  (truck  with  any  uncommon  work,  the 
'  next  tranfuioii  of  an  acliVe  mind  is  ro 
'  the  means  by  which  it  was  perioimed. 
«  Here  begins  the  true  uic  of  fuels  con- 

*  templaiion  j    we  enlarge  our  compre- 
'  htflnoa    by    new    ideas,  and   perhaps 

*  recover  feme  art    lo.i  to  mankind,  or 

*  learn  what  is  lefs   perfectly  known  in 
'  our  own  country.     At  ica.lt  we  com- 

*  pare  our  own  with  former  times,  and 

*  either  rejoice  at  our  improvements, or, 

*  what  is  the  firft  motion  towards  good, 

*  difcover  our  delects/ 

*  I  am  willing,'  laid  the  prince,  *  to 

*  fee  all  that  can  deferve  my  fearch/ 
'  — And  I,*  laid  the  princefs,  { lhall  re- 
'  joice  to  learn  fomething  of  the  man- 
'  ners  of  antiquity/ 

*  The  moft  pompous  monument  of 

*  Egyptian  greatnefs,  and   one  of  the 
'  molt  bulky  works  of  manual  induftry/ 
faid  Imlac,  *  are   the  Pyramids;    fa- 

*  bricks  raifed  before  the  time  of  hitto- 

*  ry,  and  of  which   the  earlieft  narra- 
'  tives  afford  us  only  uncertain  tradi- 
«  tions.     Of   thefe  the  greateft  is  ftill 

*  Handing  very  little  injured  by  time/ 

'  Let  us  viilt  them  to-morrow/    faid 
Nekayah.     *  I  have  often  heard 'of  the 

*  Pyramids,  and  fliall  not  reft,  till  I 

*  have  feen  them  within   and  without 

*  with  my  own  eyes.* 


CHAP.    XXXI. 

THEY    VISIT    THE    PYRAMIDS. 

THE  refolution  being  thus  taken, 
they  fet  out  the  next  day.  They 
laid  tents  upon  their  camels,  being  re- 
folved  to  ftay  among  the  Pyramids  till 
their  ctiriofity  was  fully  fatisfied.  They 
travelled  gently,  turned  afide  to  every 
thing  remarkable,  (topped  from  time  to 
time  and  converted  with  the  inhabitants, 
and  obferved  the  various  appearances  of 
towns  ruined  and  inhabited,  of  wild  and 
Cultivated  nature. 

Whcjn  they  came  to  the  great  pyramid, 
they  were  aitonifhed  at  the  extent  of  the 
bafe,  and  the  height  of  the  top.  Imlac 


expla  ned  to  them  the  principles  upon 
which  the  pyramidal  form  was  chofen 
for  a  fabrick.  intended  to  co-extend  it's 
duration  with  tiiat  of  the  world :  he 
flu  wed  that  it's  gradual  diminution  gave 
it  Inch  liability,  as  defeated  ali  the  com- 
mon  attacks  of  the  elements,  and  could 
Icarcely  be  overthrown  by  earthquakes 
thr.mftlves,  the-ieait  refiftible  of  natural 
violence.  A  ^oncuillon  that  ihould 
Shatter  the  pyramid  would  threaten  the 
diflbiutiofi  of  the  continent. 

They    nieafured  ail   it's   dimenfions, 
and  pitched  thei:  tents  at  it" s  foot.    Next 
day   they  prepared  to  enter  it's  interior 
apartmcnis,  and  having  hired  the  com- 
mon guides,  climbed  up  to  the  firft  paf- 
fage,  when  the  favourite  of  the  princefs, 
looking  into  the  cavity,    itepped  back 
and  trembled.    '  Pekiiah,'  faid  the  prin- 
cefs,  *  of  what  art  thou  afraid  ?' — '  Of 
the  na  rrow  entrance/anfwered  the  lady, 
and  ot  the  dreadful  gloom.   I  dare  not 
enter  a  place  which  muft  furely  be  in- 
habited by  unquiet  fouls.     The  ori- 
ginal pofTeflbrs  of  thefedreadful  vaults 
will  (tart  up  before   us,  and   perhaps 
flint  us  in  for  ever/     She  fpoke,  and 
threw  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  her 
mi  ft  re  Is. 

'  If  all  your  fear  be  of  Apparitions/ 
faid  the  prince,  '  I  will  promifeyou  fafe- 
ty  :  there  is  no  danger  from  the  dead  j 
he  that  is  once  buried  will  be  feen  no 
more/ 

*  That  the  dead  are  feen  no  more,* 
faid  Imlac,  *  I  will  not  undertake  to 
maintain,  againft  the  concurrent  and 
unvaried  teftimony  of  all  ages,  and  of 
situations.  There  is  nopeople,  rude  or 
learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of 
the  dead  are  not  related  and  believed. 
This  opinion,  which  perhaps  prevails 
as  far  as  human  nature  is  dirruft-d, 
could  become  univerial  only  by  it's 
truth  :  thofe,  that  never  heard  of  ^ne 
another,  would  not  have  agreed  in 
a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience 
can  make  credible.  That  it  is  doubt- 
ed by  fingle  cavillers,  can  very  little 
weaken  the  general  evidt.  .e;  andfome 
who  deny  it  with  their  tongues  confeis 
it  by  their  fears. 

4  Yet  I  do  not  mean  to  add  new  ter- 
rours  to  thofe  which  have  already 
feized  upon  Pekuah.  There  can  be 
no  reaion  why  fpe£lres  fhould  haunt 
the  pyramid  more  than  ether  places, 
or  why  they  ibould  have  power  of 
will  to  huvt  inuocunce  and  purity. 
*  Qur 
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Our  entrance  is  no  violation  of  their 
privileges  ;  we  can  take  nothing  from 
them,  how  then  can  we  offend  them  ?' 
*  MydearPekuah/  faidthe  princels, 
I  will  always  go  before  you,  and  Im- 
lac  (hall  follow  you.  Remember  that 
you  are  the  companion  of  the  princefs 
of  AbifTmia.' 

'  If  the  princefs  is  pleafed  that  her 
fervant  fliould  die/  returned  the  lady, 
let  her  command  fome  death  lef> 
dreadful  than  inclofure  in  this  horrid 
cavern.  You  know  I  dare  not  dif- 
ohey  you  :  I  muft  go  if  you  command 
me  ;  hut,  if  I  once  enter,  I  never  lhall 
come  back/ 

The  princefs  faw  that  her  fear  was 
too  (trong  for  expostulation  or  reproof, 
and  embracing  her,  told  her  that  me 
fhould  fttiy  in  the  tent  till  their  return. 
Pekuah  was  yet  not  iaiisfied,  but  en- 
treated the  princefs  not  to  perfue  fo 
dreadful  a  purpofe  as  that  of  entering 
the  recefles  of  the  pyramid.  '  Though 

*  I  cannot  teach  courage/  faid  Nekay- 
ah,  *  I  mult  not  learn   cowardice ;   nor 
'  leave  at  lalt  undone  what  I  came  hither 

*  only  to  do.' 


CHAP,  xxxi  r. 

THEY  ENTER.  THE  PYRAMID. 

PEKUAH  defcended  to  the  tents, 
and  the  reft  entered  the  pyramid  : 
they  patted  through  the  galleries,  fur- 
veyed  the  vaults  of  marble,  and  exami- 
ned the  cheft  in  which  the  b<.;dy  of  the 
founder  is  fuppofed  to  have  htt-n  repo- 
fitedv  They  then  fat  down  in  one  of 
the  moftfpacious  chambers  torelt  a  while 
before  they  attempted  to  return. 

'  We  have  now/  faid  Imlac,  'grati- 
fied our  minds  wi  h  an  exa£t  view  of 
the  greateft  work,  of  man,  except  the 
wall  of  China. 

*  Of  the  wall  it  is  very  e?fy  to  affign 
the  motive.  It  fecured  a  wealthy  and 
timorous  nation  from  the  incut  lions  of 
Barbarians,  whofe  unflcilfulnefs  in 
arts  made  it  eafier  for  them  to  fupply 
their  wants  by  rapine  than  by  induf- 
try,  and  who  from  time  to  time  pour- 
ed in  upon  the  habitations  of  peaceful 
commerce,  aj>  vultures  defcend  upon 
dcmeftick  fowl.  Their  celerity  and 
fiercenefs  made  the  wall  necefTary, 
and  their  ignorance  made  it  effica- 
cious. 


*  But  for  the  pyramids  no  reafon  ha? 
ever  been  given  adequate  to  the  co!t 
and  labour  of  the  work.    The  narrow  - 
nefs  of  the  chambers  proves  that  it 
could  afford  no  retreat  from  enemies, 
and  treafures  might  have  been  repo- 
fited  at  far  lei's  expence  with  equal 
fecurity.     It  feems  to  have  been  erect- 
ed only  in  compliance  with  that  hun- 
ger of  imagination   which  preys  in- 
ceflfantly  upon   life,  and  mult  be  al- 
ways appeafed  by  fome  employment. 
Thole  who  have  already  all  that  they 
can  enjoy,   mult  enlarge  their  defires. 
He  that  has  built  for  ufe,  till  ufe  is 
fupplied,  muft  begin  to  build  for  va- 
nity, and  extend  his  plan  to  the  utmolt 
power  of  human  performance,  that  he 
may  not  be  foon  reduced  to  form  ano- 
ther wifh. 

*  I  confider  this  mighty  flruclure  as 
a  monument  of  the   infiinSciency  of 
human  enjoyments.     A  king,  whofe 
power  is  unlimited,  and  whofe  trea- 
fures  furmount  all  real  and  imaginary- 
wants,   is  compelled  to  iblace,  by  the 
erection  of  a  pyramid,    the  fatiety  of 
dominion  and  tafteltflnefs  of  pleafures, 
and   to   amui'e  the  tedioufnefs  of  de- 
clining life,   by  feeing  thotifands  la- 
bouring without  end,   and  one  (tone, 
for   no    purpofe,  laid  upon   another. 
Whoever  thou  art,   that,  not  content 
with  a  moderate  condition,  imagined 
happinels  in  royal  magnificence,  and 
clreameft  that  command  or  riches  can 
feed  the  appetite  of  novelty  with  per- 
petual gratifications,  fiirvev  the  pyra- 
mids, and  confeis  thy  folly  !' 


CHAP.     XXXIII. 

THE  PRINCESS  MEETS  WITH  AN  UN- 
EXPECTED MISFORTUNE. 

THEY  rofe  up,  and  returned  through 
the  cavity  at  .which  they  had  en- 
tered, and  the  princefs  prepajed  for  her 
favourite  a  Jong  narrative  of  dark  laby- 
rinihs,  and  coftly  rooms,  and  of  the  dif- 
ferent imprefiions  which  the  varieties  of 
the  way  had  made  upon  her.  But  when 
they  came  to  their  train,  they  found 
every  one  filent  and  dejected:  the  men 
difcovered  fhame  and  fear  in  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  women  were  weeping 
in  the  tents. 

What  had  happened  they  did  not  try 

to  conjecture,  but  immediately  inquired. 

«  You 
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You  had  fcarcely  entered  into  the  py- 
ramid,'  faid  one  of  the  attendants, 
when  a  trdop  of  Arabs  ru/hed  upon 
us  :   we  were  too  few  to  refiit  them, 
and  too  (low  to  efcape.     They  were 
about  to  ftarch  the  tents,  fet  us  on  our 
camels,  and  drive  us  along  before  them, 
when  the  approach  of  fome  Turkifti 
horfemen  put  them  to  flight;  but  they 
fejzed  the  lady  Pekuah  with  her  two 
maids,  and  carried  them  away  :   the 
Turks  are  now  purfuing  th_m  by  our 
inftigation,  but  I  fear  tlv.y  will  not  be 
able  to  overtake  them.1 
The  princefs  was  overpowered  with 
furpriie  and  grief.     Raffelas,  in  the  tiVft 
.heat  of  his  refentment,  ordered  his  fer- 
vants  to  follow  him,  and  prepared  to 
.perfue  the  robbers  with  his  fabre  in  his 
hand.     *  Sir,'   faid  Iml  c,  «  what  can 
you  hope  from  violence  or  valour  ?  the 
Arabs  are  mounted  on  horles  trained  to 
battle  and  retreat ;  we  have  only  beads 
cf  burden.     By  leaving  our  prefent 
ftation  we  may  lofe  the  princefs,   but 
cannot  hope  to  regain  Pekuah.' 
In  a  fhort  time  the  Turks  returned, 
having  not  been  able  to  reach  the  enemy. 
The  princefs  burft  out  into  new  lamen- 
tations, and  Raffelas  could  fcarcely  for- 
,Lear  to  reproach  them  with  cowardice  j 
but  Imlac  was  of  opinion,  that  the  efcape 
of  the  Arabs  was  no  addition  to  their 
misfortune,  for  perhaps  they  would  have 
killed  their  captives  rather  than  have  re- 
iigned  them. 


CHAP.    XXXIV. 

THEY  RETURN  TO  CAIRO  WITHOUT 
PEKVAH. 


as  nothing  to  be  hoped 
JL  from  longer  ftay.  They  returned 
to  Cairo  repenting  of  their  curiofity, 
Cen  luring  the  negligence  of  the  govern- 
ment, lamenting  their  owurafhnefs  which 
had  neglected  to  procure  a  guard,  ima- 
gining many  expedients  by  which  the 
lols  of  Pekuah  might  have  been  pre- 
vented, and  refolving  to  do  fomerhing 
for  her  recovery,  though  none  could  find 
any  thing  proper  to  be  done. 

Nekayah  retired  to  her  chamVer,  v.-lirre 
IK  r  women  attempted  to  comtoit  her,  by 
telling  her  that  all  had  their  troubles, 
r.nd  that  lady  Pekuah  had  enjoyed  much 
happinefs  in  the  world  tor  a  long  time, 
any  might  ivafonably  expert  a  charge 


of  fortune.  They  hoped  that  fome 
good  would  befall  her  where focver  flic 
was,  and  that  their  miftrefs  would  find 
another  friend  who  might  fupply  her 
place. 

The  princefs  made  them  no  anfwer, 
and  they  continued  the  form  of  condo- 
lence, not  much  grieved  in  tlxnr  hearts 
that  the  favourite  was  loft. 

Next  day  the  prince  prefented  to  the 
Baffa  a  memorial  of  the  wrong  which 
he  had  fuffered,  and  a  petition  for  re- 
drefs.  The  BafTa  threatened  to  punifh 
the  robbers,  but  did  not  attempt  to 
catch  them,  nor  indeed,  could  any  ac- 
count cr  defcription  be  given  by  which 
he  might  direct:  the  periuit. 

It  foon  appeared  that  nothing  would 
be  done  by  authority.  Governors,  be- 
ing accuftomed  to  hear  of  more  crimes 
than  they  can  punifh,  and  more  wrongs 
than  they  can  redrefs,  let  themfelves  at 
eafe  by  indifcriminate  negligence,  and 
prefently  forget  the  requeft  when  they 
lofe  fight  of  the  petitioner. 

Imlac  then  endeavoured  to  gain  fome 
intelligence  by  private  agents.  He 
found  many  who  pretended  to  an  exact: 
knowledge  of  all  the  haunts  of  the 
Arabs,  and  to  regular  correfpondence 
with  the**'  chiefs,  and  who  readily  un- 
dertook the  recovery  of  Pekuah.  Of 
thcfe,  fome  were  furnifhed  with  rngney 
for  their  journey,  and  came  back  no 
nlore;  fome  were  liberally  paid  for  ac- 
counts which  a  few  days  difcovered  to 
be  falfe.  But  the  princefs  would  not 
fuffer  any  means,  however  improbable, 
to  be  left  untried.  While  fhe  was  do- 
ing fornething  fhe  kept  her  hope  alive. 
As  one  expedient  failed,  another  was 
fuggefted  ;  when  one  mefienger  return- 
ed uniuccefsful,  another  was  difpatched 
to  a  different  quarter. 

Two  months  had  now  pafir.d,  and  qf 
Pekuah  nothing  had  been  heard  ;  the 
hopes  which  they  had  endeavoured  to 
raife  in  each  other  grew  more  languid, 
and  the  princefs,  when  fhe  law  nothing 
more  to  be  tried,  funk  down  inconfo- 
lable  in  hopelcfs  dejection.  A thoufand 
times  fhe  reproached  hevfelf  with  the 
eafy  compliance  by  which  (he  permitted 
her  favourite  to  ftay  behind  her.  *  Had 

not  tiny  fondnefs,'  fcid  fhe,  (  leflened 
my  authority,  Pekuah  had  not  daied 

to  talk  of  her  terrours.  She  ought  to 
have  feared  me  more  than  fpectres. 
A  fevere  look  would  have  overpower- 
ed her;  a  peremptory  command  would 
«  have 
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*  have  compelled  obedience.     Why  did 
«  foolifh  indulgence  prevail  upon  me  ? 

*  Why  did  I  not  fpeak,  and  refuie  to 
«  hear?' 

'  Great  p'rincefs/  faid  Imlac,  '  do 
«  not  reproach  yourfelf  for  your  virtue, 
«  or  conlider  that  as  blarfteable  by  which 
1  evil  has  accidentally  been  caufed.  Your 
«  tenderneis  for  the  timidity  of  Pekuah 
«  was  generous  and  kind.  When,  we 

*  a£t  according  to  our  duty,  we  commit 
«  the  event  to  him  by  whole  laws  our 

*  actions  are  governed,  and  who  will  fuf- 
'  fer  none  to  be  finally  punifhed  for  obe- 

*  dience.     When,   in  profueft  of  fume 

*  good,  whether  natural  or  moral,  we 

*  break  the  rules  prefcrihed  us,  we  with- 

*  draw  from  'the  diicclion  of  fuperior 
c  wiidom,    and    take   all   conferences 

*  upon  ourfelvtrs*     Man  cannot  fo  far 

*  know    the   connexion   of  caufes  and 

*  events,  as  that  he  may  venture  to  do 
'  wrong  in  order  to  do  right.     When 
«   we  peiiue  our  end  by  lawful  means, 
'  we  may  always  con fole  our  mifcarriage 
'   by   the  hope  of   future   recompence. 
'  When  we  confult  only  our  own  policy, 

*  and  attempt  to  find  a  nearer  way  to 
'  good,  by  overleaping  the  fettled  boun- 
'   daries  of  right  nnd  wrong,  we  cannot 
1  be  happy  even  by  fucceis,  became  we 
'  cannot  efcape  the  confcionfnefs  of  ovir 
'  fault  :  but,  if  we  miiVarry,  the  difap- 
'   pointrnent  is  irremediably  embittered. 
'  How  comfortittfs  is  the  foirow  of  lu'm 

*  who  feels  at  once  the  pangs  of  guilt, 

*  and  the  vexation   of  calamity    which 
«   guilt  h:\s  brought  upon  him  ' 

'<   Conl'idei ,  princefs,  what  would  have 

*  been  your  comirion,  if  the  Lady  Pe- 

*  kuah  had  entreated,  ro  accompany  you, 

*  and  being  compelled   to    Itay   in   the 

*  tents,  had  been  carried  away  j  or  huw 

*  would  you  have  borne  the  thought,  if 
«   yon  had  forced  her  into  the  pyramid, 

*  and  me  had  died  before  you  in  agonies 
'  or  temni!  ?' 

4  Had  either  happened,1  faid  Ne- 
kayah,  '  I  could  not  have  enduitd  life 

*  till  now  :   I  iliould  have  been  tortured 
«  to  madnefs   by   the  lemembrance  of 

*  i'uch  cruelty,  or  mult  have  pined  away 
4  in  abhonence  of  myfelf.1 

'  This  at  kali,'  faid  Imlac,  *  is  the 

*  preient  reward  of  virtuous  conduct, 
'  that  no  unlucky  confluence  can  ob- 
«  iige  u.-  to  repent  it,* 


CHAP.    XXXIV* 

THE     PRINCESS      LANGUISHES     FOR 
WANT    OF  PEKUAH. 

NEKAYAH  being  thus  recon- 
ciled to  herfelf,  found  that  no  evil 
is  infupportable  but  thatwhich  is  accom- 
panied with  confcioufnefs  of  wrong. 
Sue  was,  from  that  time,  delivered  from 
the  violence  of  tempettuous  ibrroWj  and 
funk  into  filent  penfivenels  and  gloomy 
tranquillity.  She  fat  from  morning  to 
evening  recollecting  all  that  had  been, 
clone  or  faid  by  her  Pekuah,  treafured 
up  with  care  every  trifle  on  which  Pekuah 
had  let  an  accidental  value,  and  which, 
might  recal  to  mind  any  little  incident 
or  carelels  converfation.  The  fenti- 
ments  of  her,  whom  me  now  expecled 
to  fee  BO  more,  were  treafured  in  her 
memory  as  rules  of  life,  and  fhe  deli- 
berated to  no  other  end  than  to  conjec- 
ture on  any  occailon  what  would  have 
been  the  opinion  and  counfel  of  Pekuah. 

The  women,  by  whom  fhe  was  at- 
tended, knew  nothing  of  her  real  con- 
dition, and  therefore  fhe  could  not  talk, 
to  them  but  with  caution  and  referve* 
She  began  to  remit  her  curiofity>  having 
no  great  care  to  collecl:  notions  which 
ftie  had  no  convenience  of  uttering. 
Raifebs  endeavoured  firft  to  comfort, 
and  afterwards  to  divert  her;  he  hired 
uHiiicians,  to  whom  fhe  feemed  to  liften> 
but  did  not  hear  themj  and  procured 
mallei's  to  in(lruc~l  her  in  various  arts, 
whofe  leilures,  when  they  vilited  her 
again,  were  again  to  be  repeated.  She 
had  loft  her  talte  of  pleafure,  and  her 
ambition  of  excellence.  And  her  mind, 
tlfou.gh  forced  into  fhort  excuiiions,  al- 
ways recurred  to  the  image  of  her  friend. 

Irnlac  was  every  morning  e.irneitly 
enjoined  to  renew  his  inquiries,  and  was 
aiked  every  night  whether  he  had  ytt 
heard  of  Pekuah,  till  not  being  ;ble  to 
return  the  princefs  the  anfwer  that  fhe 
defired,  he  was  lefs  and  lefs  willing  to 
come  into  her  prefeme.  Sue  obferved 
his  backwardnels,  and  commanded  him 
to  attend  her.  *  You  are  not,'  faid  (he, 
1  to  confound  impatience  with  refent- 
'  ment,  or  tofuppofe  that  I  charge  you 
'  with  negligence,  becaufe  I  repine  at 
*  your  um ucceisfulnds.  I  do  not  much 
F  «  wonder 
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'  woftder  at  your  abfence  ;  I  know  that 

*  the  unhappy  are  never  pleafmg,  and 

*  that  all  naturally  avoid  the  contagion 

*  of  miieiy.      To   hear  complaints  is 
'  wearifome  alike  to  the  wretched  and 

*  the  happy ;  for  who  would  cloud,  by 
4  adventitious  grief,  the  fllort  gleams  of 

*  gaiety  which  life  allows  us  ?  or  who, 

*  that  is  ftruggling  under  his  own  evils, 
'  will  add  to  them  the  miferies  of  an- 
'  other? 

f  The  time  is  at  hand,  when  none 

*  fliall  be  difturbed  any  longer  by  the 

*  fighs  of  Nelcayah:  my  fearch  after  hap- 

*  pinefs  is  now  at  an  end.  1  am  refolved 

*  to  retire  from  the  world  with  all  it's 
'  flatteries  and  deceits,  and  will   hide 
'  myfelf  in  folitude  without  any  other 
'  care  than  to  compofe  my  thoughts,  and 

*  regulate  my  hours  by  a  conftant  fuc- 

*  ceflion  of  innocent  occupations,  till, 

*  with  a  mind  purified  from  all  earthly 
'  defires,  I  mull  enter  into  that  ftate,to 
«  which  nil  are  hardening,  ar  ,•  in  which 
'  I  hope  again  to  enjoy  the  friendship  of 
«  Pekuah.' 

*  Do  not  entangle  your  mind,*  faid 
Imlac,  *  by  irrevocable  determinations, 

*  nor  increafe  the  burthen  of  life  by  a 

*  voluntary  accumulation  of  mifery:  the 
'  wearinefs  of  retirement  will  continue 

*  or  increafe  when  the  loi's  of  Pekuah  is 

*  forgotten.     That  you  have  been  de- 

*  prived  of  one  plea  fu  re,  is  no  very  good 
1  reafon  for  rejection  of  the  reft/ 

'  Since  Pekuah  was  taken  from  me,* 
faid  the  princefs,  *  I  have  no  pleafure  to 
«  reject  or  to  retain.  She  that  has  no  one 

*  to  love  or  trult  has  little  to  hope.    She 

*  wants  the  radical   principle  of  hap- 
'  pinefs.     We  may,  perhaps,  allow  that 

*  what  fatisfacTtion  this  world  can  afford, 

*  muft  arife  from    the  conjunction-  of 
'  wealth,    knowledge,    and   goodnefs  : 
'  wealth  is  nothing  but  as  it  is  bellowed, 

*  and  knowledge  nothing  but  as   it  is 
'  communicated:  they  mutt  therefore  be 

*  imparted  to  others,  and  to  whom  could 
'  I  now  delight  to  impart  them  ?  Good- 
1   nefs  affords  the  only   comfort  which 
'  can  be  enjoyed  without  a  partner,  and 

*  goodnefs  may  be  pnctilkl  in  retire - 
'  ment.' 

*  How  far  folitude  may  admit  good- 

*  nefs,  or  advance  it,  I  lhall  not/  replied 
Irnlac,  '  tlifpute  at  prcfcnt.    Remember 

*  the  confeffion  of  the  pious   hermit. 
e  You  will  wiflj  to  return  into  the  world, 
4  when  the  image  of  your  companion  has 


•  left  your  thoughts.' — «  That  time,' 
faid  Nekayah,  '  will  never  come.  The 
generous  franknefs,  the.  modeft  obie- 
quioufnefs,  and  the  faithful  fecrecy  of 
my  dear  Pekuah,  will  always  be  more 
miflfed,  as  I  fliall  live  longer  to  fee  vice 
and  folly.' 

*  The  ftate  of  a  mind  oppreiTed  with 
a  fudden  calamity,'  faid  Imlac,  *  is 
like  that  of  the  fabulous  inhabitants 
of  the  new  created  earth,  who,  when 
the  firft  night  came  upon  them,  fup- 
poled  that  day  would  never  return. 
When  the  clouds  of  lorrow  gather  over 
us,  we  fee  nothing  beyond  them,  nor 
can  imagine  how  they  will  be  difpell- 
ed:  yet  a  new  day  fucceeded  to  the 
night,  and  forrow  is  never  long  with- 
out a  dawn  of  e?ife.  But  they  who 
reftrain  themfelves  from  receiving  com- 
fort, do  as  the  favages  would  have 
done,  had  they  put  out  their  eyes  when 
it  was  dark.  Our  minds,  like  our  bo- 
dies, are  in  continual  fluxj  fomething 
is  hourly  loft,  and  fomething  acquired. 
To  lofe  much  at  once  is  inconvenient 
to  eitherj  but  while  the  vital  powers 
remain  uninjured,  nature  will  find  the 
means  of  reparation.  Diftance  has 
the  fame  effect  on  the  mind  as  on  the 
eye;  and  while  we  glide  along  the 
ftream  of  time,  whatever  we  leave  be- 
hind us  is  always  leflening,  and  that 
which  we  approach  increafmg  in  mag- 
njtude.  Do  not  fuffer  life  to  Magnate; 
it  will  grow  muddy  for  want  of  mo- 
tion: commit  yourfelf  again  to  the 
current  of  the  world  ;  Pekuah  will  va- 
nim  by  degrees;  you  will  meet  in  your 
way  fome  other  favourite,  or  learn  to 
diffuie  yourfelf  in  general  converfa- 
tion.' 

'  At  leaft,'   faid  the  prince,  *  do  not 
defpair  before  all  remedies  have  been 
tried :  l^ie  enquiry  after  the  unfortunate 
lady  is  ftill  continued,  and  (hall  be  car- 
ried on  with  yet  greater  diligence,  on 
condition  that  you  will  promife  to  wait 
a  year  for  the  event,  without  any  un- 
alterable refolution.' 
Nekayah   thought   this  a  reafonable 
demand,  and  made  the   promife  to  her 
brother,  who  had  been  advifed  by  Im- 
lac to  require  it.     Imlac  had,  indeed, 
no   groat    hojie   of  regaining   Pekuah; 
but   he  fuppofed,  that  if  he  could   fa- 
cure  the  interval  of  a  year,  the  pnnceis 
would   be    then    in    no  danger    of  a 
cloifter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXXV. 

IS     STILL      REMEMBERED, 
THE  PROGRESS  OF  SORROW. 


NEK  A  YAH,  feeing  that  nothing 
was  omitted  for  the  recovery  of 
her  favourite,  and  having,  by  her  pro- 
mife,  fet  her  intention  of  retirement  at  a 
diltance,  began  imperceptibly  to  return 
to  common  cares  and  common  pleafures. 
She  rejoiced  without  her  own  confent  at 
the  fufpenfion  of  her  forrows,  and  fome- 
times  caught  herfelf  with  indignation  in 
the  aft  of  turning  away  her  mind  from 
the  remembrance  of  her  whom  yet  me 
lefolved  never  to  forget. 

She  then  appointed  a  certain  hour  of 
the  day  for  meditation  on  the  merits  and 
fondnefs  of  Pekuah,  andfor  fome  weeks 
retired  conftantly  at  the  time  fixed,  and 
returned  with  her  eyes  fwolleri  and  her 
countenance  clouded.  By  degrees  me 
grew  lefs  fcrupulous,  and  fuffered  any 
important  and  prefling  avocation  to  delay 
the  tribute  of  daily  tears.  She  then 
yielded  to  lefs  occafions ;  fometimes  for- 
got what  (he  was  indeed  afraid  to  remem- 
ber, and,  at  Jaft,  wholly  releafed  herfelf 
from  the  duty  of  periodical  affliction. 

Her  real  love  of  Pekuah  was  yet  not 
diminished.  A  thoufand  occurrences 
brought  her  back  to  memory,  and  a 
thousand  wants,  which  nothing  but  the 
confidence  of  friendship  can  fupply, 
made  her  frequently  regretted.  She 
therefore  folicited  Imlac  never  to  deiift 
from  enquiry,  and  to  leave  no  art  of  in- 
telligence untried,  that,  at  lead,  me 
might  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
fhe  did  not  fuffer  by  "negligence  or  llug- 
gifhnefs.  «  Yet  what/  laid  (he,  «  is  to 
be  expecled  from  our  perfuit  of  hap- 
pinefs,  when  we  find  the  ftate  of  life 
to  be  fuch,  that  happinefs  itftlf  is  the 
caufe  of  mifery  ?  Why  mould  we  en- 
deavour to  attain  that,  of  which  the 
pofleflion  cannot  be  fecured  ?  I  (hall 
henceforward  fear  to  yield  my  heart  to 
excellence,  however  bright,  or  to  fond- 
nefs, however  tender,  left  I  mould  lole 
again  what  I  have  loll  in  Pekuah.' 

CHAP.    XXXVI. 

THE     PRINCESS     HEARS      NEWS     OF 
PEKUAH. 

IN  feven  months,   one  of  the  meflen- 
gers,  who  had  been  fent  away  upon 
the  day  when  the  prornife   was  drawn 


4* 

from  the  princefs,  returned,  after  many 
unfuccefsful  rambles,  from  the  border* 
of  Nubia,  with  an  account  that  Pekuah 
was  in  the  hands  of  an  Arab  chief,  who 
poflfcffed  a  caftle  or  fortrels  on  the  ex- 
tremity of  Egypt.  The  Arab,  whofc 
revenue  was  plunder,  was  willing  to  re- 
ftore  her,  with  her  two  attendants,  for 
two  hundred  ounces  of  gold. 

The  price  was  no  fubjeft  of  debate. 
The  princefs  was  in  extafies  when  (he 
heard  that  her  favourite  was  alive,  and 
might  fo  cheaply  be  ranfomed.  She 
could  not  think  of  delaying  for  a  mo- 
ment Pekuah's  happinefs  or  her  own, 
but  entreated  her  brother  to  fend  back, 
the  meflenger  with  the  fum  required. 
Imlac  being  confulted,  was  not  very 
confident  of  the  veracity  of  the  relator, 
and  was  ftill  more  doubtful  of  the  Arab's 


faith,  who  might,  if  he  were  too  libe- 
rally ti  ufted,  detain  at  once  the  money 
and  the  captives.  He  thought  it  dan- 
gerous to  put  themfelves  in  the  power  of 
the  Arab,  by  going  into  his  diftrift, 
and  could  not  expeft  that  the  Rover 
would  fo  muchexpofe  himfelf  as  to  come 
into  the  lower  country,  where  he  might 
be  feized  by  the  forces  of  the  Bafla. 

It  is  difficult  to  negociate  where  neither 
will  trull.  But  Imlac,  after  fome  deli- 
beration, directed  the  meflcnger  to  pro- 
pofe  that  Pekuah  mould  be  conducted 
by  ten  horfemen  to  the  mon after y  of  St. 
Antony,  which  is  fituated  in  the  defart; 
of  Upper-Egypt,  where  fhe  mould  be 
met  by  the  fame  number,  and  her  ranfom 
mould  be  paid. 

That  no  time  might  be  loft,  as  they 
expected  that  the  propofal  would  not  be 
refufed,  they  immediately  began  their 
journey  to  the  monafteryj  and,  when 
they  arrived,  Imlac  went  forward  with 
the  former  meflenger  to  the  Arab's  for. 
trefs.  RaiTelas  was  defirous  to  go  with 
them;  but  neither  his  filter  nor  Imlac 
would  confent.  The  Arab,  according 
to  the  curtom  of  his  nation,  obferved  the 
laws  of  hofpitality  with  great  exaanefs 
to  thofe  who  put  themfelves  into  his 
power,  and,  in  a  few  days,  brought 
Pekuah  with  her  maids,  by  eafy  jour- 
nies,  to  their  place  appointed,  where  re- 
ceiving the  ftipulated  price,  he  reftored 
her  with  great  refpeft  to  liberty  and  her 
friends,  and  undertook  to  condnft  them 
back  towards  Cairo  beyond  all  danger 
of  robbery  or  violence. 

The  princefs  and  her  favourite  em- 
braced each  other  with  tranfport  toovio- 
F  a  lent 
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lent  to  be  exprefTed,  and  went  out  toge- 
ther  to  pour  the  tears  of  tendernefs  in 
fccret,  and  exchange  proieffions  of  kind- 
jiefs  and  gratitude.  After  a  few  hours 
they  returned  into  the  refectory  of  the 
convent,  where,  in  the  prefence  of  the 
prior  and  his  brethren,  the  prince  re- 
quired  of  Pckuah  the  hiftory  of  her  ad- 
ventures, 


CHAP.    XXXVII, 

THE  ADVENTURES  OF  THE  LADY 
PEKUAH. 

T  what  time,  and  in  what  man- 
'  ner,  I  was  forced  away,'  (aid 
Pekuah,  *  your  fervants  have  told  you. 
The  fuddennefs  of  the  event  ftruek  me 
with  furprife,  and  I  was  at  fir(l  rather 
ftupified  than  agitated  with  any  pafTion 
of  either  fear  or  forrow.  My  confufion 
was  increaled  by  the  fpeed  and  tumult 
of  our  flight,  while  we  were  followed 
by  the  Turks,  who,  as  it  feemed,  foon 
defpai  red  to  overtake  u  s ,  or  were  a  f  i  n  i  d 
of  thofe  whom  they  made  a  fhew  of 
menacing. 

*  When  the  Arabs  faw  themfelves  out 
of  danger  they  flackened  their  courfe, 
and  as  I  was  lei's  haraffrd  by  external 
violence,  I  began  to  feel  mote  un- 
eafmefs  in  my  mind.  After  fome  time 
we  (topped  near  a  fpring  (haded  with 
trees  in  a  pleafant  meadow,  where  we 
were  fet  upon  the  ground,  and  o tiered 
fuch  refremments  as  our  mutters  were 
partaking.  I  was  lufrered  to  lit  with 
my  maids  apart  from  the  reft,  and 
none  attempted  to  comfort  or  infult 
us.  Here  I  firft  began  to  feel  the  full 
weight  of  my  misery.  The  girls  fat 
weeping  in  filence,  and  from  timeto 
time  looked  on  me  for  fuccour,  I  knew 
not  to  what  condition  we  were  doomed, 
nor  (ou  d  conjecture  where  would  be 
the  place  of  our  captivity,  or  whence 
to  draw  any  hope  cf  deliverance.  I 
was  in  the  hands  of  robbers  and  fa- 
vages,  and  had  no  reafon  to  fu,-pofe 
that  their  pity  was  more  than  their  juf- 
tice,  or  that  they  would  forbear  the 
gratification  of  any  ardour  of  de'fire, 
or  caprice  of  crurhy.  I,  however, 
kifled  my  maids,  and  endeavoured  to 
pacify  them  by  remarking,  that  we 
were  yet  treated  with  decency,  and  that, 
iince  we  were  now  carried  beyond  peiv 


f  fuit,  there  was  no  danger  of  violence 
1  to  our  lives. 

'  When  we  were  to  be  fet  again  on 
'•  hcrfeback,  my  maids  clung  round  me, 
'  and  rerufed  to  be  parted,  but  1  com- 
f  manded  them  not  to  irritate  thofe  who 
c  had  xis  in  their  power.  We  travelled 
[  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  through 
:  an  unfrequented  and  pathlefs  country, 
'•  and  came  by  moon-light  to  the  fide  of 
;  a  hillj  where  the  reft  of  the  troop  was 
;  Rationed.  Their  tents  were  pitched, 
•  and  their  fires  kindled,  and  our  chief 
was  welcomed  as  a  man  much  beloved 
1  by  his  dependants. 

'  We  were  received  into  a  large  tent, 
;  where  we  found  women  who  had  at- 
tended their  hufbands  in  the  expedi- 
tion. They  let  before  us  the  flipper 
which  they  had  provided,  and  I  eat  it 
rather  to  encourage  my  maids,  than 
to  comply  with  any  appetite  of  my 
own.  When  the  meat  was  taken  away, 
they  fpread  the  carpets  f®r  icpofe.  I 
was  weary,  and  hoped  to  find  in  fleejD 
that  remirfion  of  diltrefs  which  nature 
feldom  denies.  Ordering  mvfehf  there- 
fore to  be  undreit,  I  obferved  that  thr 
women  looked  very  earndtly  upon  me, 
not  expecting,  I  fuppofe,  to  iee  me  Ib 
lubmirfively  attended.  When  my  up- 
per vert  was  taken  otf ,  they  were  ap- 
parently fhuck  with  the  fplendour  of 
my  cloaths,  and  one  of  them  timo- 
roufly  laid  her  hand  upon  the  em- 
broidery. She.  then  wen  tout,  and,  in 
a  ftiort  time,  came  buck  with  another 
woman,  who  feemed  to  be  of  higher 
rank,  and  greater  authority,  She  did, 
at  her  entrance,  the  i-fual  aft  of  reve- 
rence, and  taking  me  by  the  hand, 
placed  me  in  a  frnaller  ttnt,  fp.-eacl 
with  finer  carpets,  where  I  Ipeut  t!,e 
night  quietly  with  my  maids. 
'  In  the  murrniv  ,  as  I  was  fitting  on 
the  graft,  the  chief -of  the  troop  came 
towards  me.  I  role  up  to  receive  him, 
and  he  bowed  with  greaj  refpecl. 
1  Illuflrious  lady,1'  laid  he,  "myfor- 
1  tune  is  better  than  I  had  prefumed  to 
1  hope;  I  am  told  by  my  women,  that  I 
haveaprincefsinmycamp." — "Sir," 
anfwered  I,  "your  women  have  deceived 
themfelves  and  you;  1  am  not  a  pnn^ 
cefs,  but  an  unhappy  ftranger  who 
intended  loon  to  have  left  this  coun- 
try, in  which  I  am  now  to  be  impri- 
foned  for  ever.""  — "  Whoever,  or 
whcncefoever,  you  are/1  returned  the 
'  Arab, 
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*  Arab,  "yourdrefs,  and  that  of  your 
"  lervants,  (hew  your  rank  to  be  high, 
"  and  your  wealth  to  be  great.     Why 
"  mould  you, who  can  foeafily  procure 

your  ranfom,  think yourfelf  in  danger 
of  perpetual  captivity?  The  purpofeof 
my  incurlionsis  to  increafe  my  riches, 
or,  more  properly,  to  gather  tribute. 
Theibns  of  Ilhmaelare  thenaturaland 
hereditary  lords  of  this  part  of  the  con- 
tinent, which  is  ufurped  by  late  invad- 
"  ers,  and  low-born  tyrants.from  whom 
ft  we  are  compelled  to  take  by  the  fword 
what  is  denied  tojultice.  The  violence 
of  war  admits  no  diitinction;  the  lance, 
that  is  lifted  at  guilt  and  power,  will 
fometimes  fall  on  innocence  and  gen- 
tlenefs." 

"  How  little,"  faid  I,  "  did  I  expect 
"  that  yefterday  it  fhould  have  fallen 
•'  upon  me  !" 

"  Misfortunes,"  anfwered  the  Arab, 
"  fhould  always  be  expected.  If  the  eye 
"  of  hoftility  could  learn  reverence  or 
"  pity,  excellence  like  yours  had  been 
"  exempt  from  injury.  But  the  angels 
"  of  affli6tion  fpread  their  toils  alike  for 
"  the  virtuous  and  the  wicked,  for  the 
"  mighty  and  the  mean.  Donotbedif- 
"  contolate  :  I  am  not  one  of  the  lawlefs 
"  and  crnel  rcvers  of  thedefart;  I  know 
"  the  rules  of  civil  lite:  I  will  fix  your 
"  ranfom,  give  a  pafiport  to  your  inel- 
tl  fenger,  and  peiform  my  itipulation 
"  with  nice  punctuality.'1 

*  You  will  eafily  believe  that  I  was 

*  pleafed  with  his  courtefy  :  and  finding 
'  that  his  predominant  paflion  was  defire 

*  of  money,   I   began  now  to  think  my 
'  danger  lefs,  for  I   knew  that  no  (urn 
'  would  be  thought  too  great  for  the  re- 

*  leafe  of  Pekuah.     I  told  him,  that  he 

*  mould  have   no  reafon  to  charge  me 
'  with  ingratitude,  if  I  was  ufed  with 

*  kindnels,  and  that  any  ranfom  which 

*  could  be  expected  for  a  maid  of  coin- 

*  men  rank,   would  be  paid}  but  that 

*  he  mult  not  per  fill  to  rate  me  as  a 

*  princefs.     He  faid,  he  would  coniider 

*  what  he  mould  demand,  and  then  fmil- 

*  ing,  bowed  and  retired. 

*  Soon  after  the  women  came  about 

*  me,  each  contending  to  be  more  offi- 
'  cious  than  the  other,  and  my  maids 

*  themfelves  were  fervedwith  reverence. 

*  We.  travel  led  on  ward  by  fhort  journeys. 
'  On  the  fourth  day  the  chief  told  me, 

*  that  my  ranlbm  mufl  be  two  hundred 

*  ounces  of  gold;  which  I  not  only  pro- 

*  reifed  him,  but  told  him>  that  I  would 


*  add  fifty  more,  if  I  and  my  maids  were 
'  honourably  treated. 

1  I  never  knew  the  power  of  gold  be- 

*  fore.     From  that  time  I  was  the  leader 
«  of  the  troop.  The  march  of  every  day 
'  was  longer  or  (horter  as  I  commanded, 
'  and  the"  tents  were  pitched  where  I 

*  chofe  to  relt.     We  now  had  camels 

*  and  other  conveniences  for  travel,  my 
'  own  women  were  always  at  my   fide, 
'  and  I  amufed  myfelf  with  obferving 

*  the  manners  of  the  vagrant  nations, 
'  and  with  viewing  remains  of  ancient 
'  edifices,  with    which    thefe    dcferted 
'  countries  appear  to  have  been,  in  fome 
'  diltantage,  lavifhly  embelliflied. 

*  The  chief  of  the  band  was  a  man 

*  far  from  illiterate:  he  was  able  to  tra- 

*  vel  by  the  (tars  or  the  compafs,    and 
'  had  marked,  in  his  erratick  expedi- 

*  tions,  fuch  places  as  "are  molt  worthy 
'  the  notice  of  apaffenger.    Heobferved 

*  to  me,  that  buildings  are  always  belt 

*  preferred  in  places  little  frequented, 

*  and  difficult  of  accefs  :  for,  when  once 
'  a  country  declines  from  it's  primitive 
'  iplendour,  the   more   inhabitants   are 

*  left,  the  quicker  ruin    will   be  made. 
4  Walls  fupply  (tones  more  eafily  than 
'  quarries,  and  palaces  and  temples  will 
'  be  demolished,  to  make  (tables  of  gra- 

*  nate,  and  cottages  of  porphyry. 


CHAP.     XXXVIII. 

THE    ADVENTURES     OF     PEKUAH 

CONTINUED". 

WE  wandered  about  in  this  man- 
'  ner  for  (bme  weeks,  whether, 
as  our  chief  pretended,  for  my  gratifi- 
cation, or  as  I  rather  fufpected,  fcr 
fome  convenience  of  his  own.  I  en- 
deavoured to  appear  contented  where 
fullenneis  and  refentment  would  have 
been  of  no  ufc,  and  that  endeavour 
conduced  much  to  the  calmnefs  of  my 
mind  ;  but  my  heart  was  always  with 
Nekay.:h,  and  the  troubles  of  the  night 
much  overbalanced  theamufements  of 
the  day.  My  women,  who  threw  all 
their  cares  upon  their  miHrefs,  let  their 
minds  at  eafe  from  the  time  when  they 
faw  me  treated  with  refpecl,  and  gave 
themfelves  up  to  the  incidental  allevia- 
tions of  our  fatigue  without  (clicittide 
or  forrow.  I  was  pleafed  with  their 
pleafure,  and  animated  with  their  con- 
fidence. My  conditipn,haUloitmuch 
4  of 
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of  it's  terrour,  fmce  I  found  that  the 
Arab  ranged  the  country  merely  to 
get  riches.  Avarice  is  an  uniform  and 
traclable  vice:  other  intellectual  dif- 
tempt-rs  are  different  in  different  con- 
ftitutions  of  mind;  that  which  foothes 
the  pride  of  one  will  offend  the  pride 
of  another-,  but  to  the  favour  of  the 
covetous  there  is  a  ready  way  5  bring 
money  and  nothing  is  denied. 
'  At  laft  we  came  to  the  dwelling  of 
our  chitf,  a  ftrong  and  fpacious  houfe 
built  with  ilone  in  an  iiland  of  the  Nile, 
which  lies,  as  I  was  told,  under  the 
tropick.  "  Lady,"  laid  the  Arab, 
you  fliall  reft  after  your  journey  a  few 
weeks  in  this  place,  where  you  are  to 
confider  yourfelf  as  fovereign.  My 
occupation  is  war :  I  have  therefore 
chofen  this  obfcure  refidence,  from 
which  I  can  iffue  unexpected,  and  to 
which  I  can  retire  unperfued.  You 
may  now  repole  in  lecurity:  here  are 
few  pleafures,but  here  is  no  danger." 
He  then  led  me  into  the  inner  apart- 
ments, and  feating  me  on  the  richeft 
couch,  bowed  to  the  ground.  His 
women,  who  confidered  me  as  a  rival, 
looked  on  me  with  malignity;  but  be- 
ing foon  informed  that  I  was  a  great 
lady  detained  only  for  my  ranfom,  they 
began  to  vie  with  each  other  in  obfe- 
quioufnefs  and  reverence. 

*  Being  again  comforted  with  new 
avTuranccs  of  fpeedy  liberty,  I  was  for 
ibme  days  diverted  from  impatience  by 
the  novelty  of  the  place.     The  turrets 
overlooked  the  country  to  a  great  dif- 
tance,  and  afforded  a  view  of  many 
windings  of  the  ftream.     In  the  day  I 
wandered  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  the  courfe  of  the  fun  varied  the  fplen- 
dour  of  the  profpeft,  and  faw  many 
things  which  I  had  never  feen  before. 
The  crocodiles  and  river-horfes    are 
common  in  this  unpeopled  region,  and 
I  often  looked  upon  them  with  terrour, 
though  I  knew  that  they  could  not 
hurt  me.     For  forne  time   I  expected 
to  fee  mermaids  and  tritons,  which,  as 
Imlac  has  told  me,  the  European  tra- 
vellers have  ftationed  .in  the  Nile,  but 
no  fuch  beings  ever  appeared,  and  the 
Arab,  when  1  enquired  after  them, 
laughed  at  my  credulity. 

*  At  night  the  Arab  always  attended 
me  to  a  tower  ftt  apart  for  celeltial  ob- 
fervations,  where  he  endeavoured  to 
ttnch  we  the  names  and  conrfes  of  live 
itars.     I  had  r.o  great  inclination  to 


this  ftudy,  but  an  appearance  of  atten  * 
tion  was  neceflary  to  pleafe  my  inftmc- 
tor,  who  valued  himfelf  for  his  JkillJ 
and,  in  a  little  while,  I  found  ibme  em- 
ployment requifite  to  beguile  the  tedi- 
oufneis  of  time,  which  was  to  be  pafTed 
always  amidft  the  fame  objefts.  I  was 
weary  of  looking  in  the  morning  on 
things  from  which  I  had  turned  away 
weary  in  the  evening:  I  therefore  was 
at  laft  willing  to  obierve  the  ftars  ra- 
ther than  do  nothing,  but  could  not 
always  com,iofe  my  thoughts,  and  was 
very  often  thinking  on  Nekayah,  when 
others  imagined  me  contemplating  the 
fky.  Soon  after  the  Arab  went  upon 
another  expedition,  and  then  my  only 
pleafiire  was  to  talk  with  my  maids 
about  the  accident  by  which  we  were 
carried  away,  and  the  happinefs  that 
we  fhould  all  enjoy  at  the  end  of  our 
captivity.' 

'  There  were  women  in  your  Arab's 
foitrefs,'  laid  the  pri.icefs;  '  why  did 
you  not  make  them  your  companions, 
enjoy  their  converfation,  and  partake 
their  diverfions  ?  In  a  place  where  they 
found  bufmefs  or  amufement,  why 
mould  you  alone  fit  corroded  with  idle 
melancholy  ?  or  why  could  not  you 
bear,  for  a  few  months,  that  condi- 
tion to  which  they  were  condemned 
for  life?1 

*  The  diverfions  of  the  women,*  an- 
Vered  Pekuah,  '  were  only  childilh 
play,  by  which  the  mind,  accuftomed 
to  ftronger  operations,  could  not  be 
kept  buly.  I  could  do  all  which  they 
delighted  in  doing  by  power*  merely 
fenikive,  while  my  intelle&ual  facul- 
ties were  flown  to  Cairo.  They  ran 
from  room  to  room  as  a  bird  hops  from 
wire  to  wire  in  his  cage.  They  danced 
for  the  fake  of  motion,  as  lambs  frifk  in 
a  meadow.  One  fometimes  pretended 
to  be  hurt,  that  the  reft  might  be  alarm - 
edj  or  hid  herfelf,  that  another  might 
feek  her.  Part  of  their  time  pafied  in 
watching  the  progrefs  of  light  bodies 
that  floated  on  the  river,  and  part  in 
marking  the  various  forms  into  which 
clouds  bioke  in  the  fky. 
'  Their  b;iinefs  was  only  needle- 
work, in  which  land  my  maids  fome. 
times  helped  them  ;  but  you  know 
that  the  mind  will  eafily  draggle  from 
the  fingers,  nor  will  you  fufpeft  that 
captivity  and  abfence  from  Nskayah 
could  receive  fo lace  from  filkcn  flowers. 
1  Nor  was  much  iatUfa&ion  to  be 
«  hoped 
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hoped  from  their  converfation  :  for  of 
what  could  they  be  expecled  to  talk  ? 
They  had  feen  nothing}  for  they  had 
lived  from  early  youth  in  that  narrow 
fpot :  of  what  they  had  not  feen  they 
could  have  no  knowledge,  for  they 
could  not  read.  They  had  no  ideas 
but  of  the  few  things  that  were  within 
their  view,  and  had  hardly  names  for 
any  thing  but  their  clothes  and  their 
food.  As  I  bore  a  fuperiour  character, 
I  was  often  called  to  terminate  their 
quarrels,  which  I  decided  as  equitably 
as  I  could.  If  it  could  have  anuifed 
me  to  hear  the  complaints  of  each 
againii:  the  relt,  I  might  have  been  of- 
ten detained  by  long  ftories  ;  but  the 
motives  of  thciranimofity  were  fofmall, 
that  I  could  not  lilten  without  inter- 
cepting the  tale.' 

*  How,'  faid  Raflelas,  '  can  the  Arab, 
whom  you  reprefented  as  a  man  of 
tv.ore  than  common  accomplifhments, 
take  any  pleafure  in  his  feraglio,  when 
it  is  filled  only  with  women  likethtfe? 
Are  they  exquifitely  beautiful?* 
'  They  do  not,1  faid  Pekuah,  '  want 
that  unaffccline  and  ignoble  beauty 
which  may  iubfift  without  fpritelinels 
or  fublimity,  withoutenergy  of  thought 
or  dignity  of  virtue.  But  to  a  man 
like  the  Arab  fuch  beauty  was  only  a 
flower  cafually  plucked  and  carelefsly 
thrown  away.  Whatever  pleaiures  he 
might  find  among  them,  they  were 
nottholeoffriendfhipor  fociety.  When 
they  were  playing  about  him  he  looked 
on  them  with  inattentive  fuperiority : 
when  they  vied  for  his  regard,  he  fome- 
times  turned  away  difgufted.  As  they 
had  no  knowledge,  their  talk  could 
take  nothing  from  the  tc.dioufnefs  of 
life  :  as  they  had  no  choice,  their  fond- 
nefs,  or  appearance  of  fondnefs,  excit- 
ed in  him  neither  pride  nor  gratitudej 
he  was  not  exalted  in  his  own  efteem 
by  the  fmiles  of  a  woman  who  faw  no 
other  man,  nor  was  much  obliged  by 
that  regard,  of  which  he  could  never 
know  the  fincerity,  and  which  he  might 
often  perceive  to  be  exerted,  not  fo 
much  to  delight  him  as  to  pain  a  rival. 
That  which  he  gave,  ami  they  received, 
as  love,  wa?-  only  a  carelefs  diftribu- 
tbn  of  luperfluous  time,  fuch  love  as 
man  can  beftow  upon  that  which  he 
dffpifes,  fuch  as  has  neither  hope  nor 
fVar,  neither  joy  nor  furrow.' 
'  You  have  reafon,  lady,  to  think 
yourfelf  happy,' faid  Imlac,  '  that  you 


have  been  thus  eafily  difmiflTed.  How 
could  a  mind,  hungry  for  knowledge, 
be  willing,  in  an  intellectual  famine, 
to  lofe  fuch  a  banquet  as  Pekuah's 
converfation  ?' 

'  I  am  inclined  to  believe,'  anfwered 
'ekuah,  *  that  he  was  for  ibme  time  in, 
fufpenfe;  for,  notwithstanding  his  pro- 
mife,  whenever  I  propofed  to  dii patch 
a  meflenger  to  Cairo,  he  found  fome 
excufe  for  delay.  While  I  was  detain- 
ed in  his  houfe  he  made  many  incur- 
fions  into  the  neighbouring  countries, 
and,  perhaps,  he  would  have  refilled 
to  difcharge  me,  had  his  plunder  been 
equal  to  his  wiflies.  He  returned  al- 
ways courteous,  related  his  adventures, 
delighted  to  hear  my  obfervations,  and 
endeavoured  to  advance  my  acquaint- 
ance with  the  flars.  When  I  impor- 
tuned him  to  fend  away  my  letters,  he 
foothed  me  with  profeflions  of  honour 
and  fincerity;  and,  when  I  could  be 
no  longer  decently  denied,  put  his 
troop  again  in  motion,  and  left  me  to 
govern  in  his  abfence.  I  was  much 
afflicted  by  this  ftudiedprocraftination, 
and  was  fometimes  afraid  that  I  fhould 
be  forgotten;  that  you  would  leave 
Cairo,  and  I  mil  ft  end  my  days  in  an 
iiland  of  the  Nile. 

'  I  grew  at  lad  hopelefs  and  dejecled, 
and  cared  fo  little  to  entertain  him,  that 
he  for  a  while  more  frequently  talked 
with  my  maids.  That  he  fliould  fall 
in  love  with  them,  or  with  me,  might 
have  been  equally  fatal,  and  I  was  not 
much  pleafed  with  the  growing  friend- 
fliip.  My  anxiety  was  not  long ;  for, 
as  I  recovered  fome  degree  of"  cheer- 
fulnefs,  he  returned  to  me,  and  I  could 
not  forbear  to  defpife  my  former  un- 
eaiinefs. 

*  He  ftill  delayed  to  fend  for  my  ran- 
fom,  and  would,  perhaps,  never  have 
determined,  had  not  your  agent  found 
his  way  to  him.  The  gold,  which 
he  would  not  fetch,  he  could  not  re- 
ject when  it  was  offered.  He  haf- 
tened  to  prepare  for  our  journey  hi- 
ther, like  a  man  delivered  from  the 
pain  of  an  Jnteftine  conflict.  I  took 
leave  of  my  companions  in  the  houfe, 
who  difmin"ed  me  with  cold  indiffe- 
rence.' 

Nekayah  having  heard  her  favourite's 
relation,  rofe  and  embraced  her;  and 
RafTelas  gave  her  an  hundred  ounces  of 
gold,  which  flie  prefented  to  the  Arab 
for  the  fifty  that  wire  promifed. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    XXXIX. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  MAN  OF  LEARN- 
ING. 

THEY  returned  to  Cairo,  arrd  were 
Ib  well  pleafed  at  finding  themlel  ves 
together,  that  none  of  them  went  imich 
abroad.  The  prince  began  to  love  learn- 
ing, and  one  day  decbred  to  Imlac,  that 
he  intended  to  devote  himfelf  to  fciey.ce, 
nml  p:ifs  tiie  reit  of"  his  days  in  literary 
folitude. 

*  Before  you  make  your  final  choice,' 
anfwered  Imlac,  '  you  ought  to  examine 

*  it's  hazards,  and  converle  with  Ir/ir.e  of" 
'  thole  who  are  grown  old  in  the  com- 

*  pany  of  themfelves.      1  have  jult  left 

*  the  obfervatory  of  one   of   the   molt 

*  learned  aihonomers  in  the  world,  who 

*  has  fpent  forty  years  in  unwearied  at- 

*  tention  to  the  motions  and  appearances 

*  of  the  celeftial  bodies,  and  has  drawn 
'  out  his  foul  in  endlefs  calculations. 

*  He  admits  a  few  friends  once  a  month 

*  to  hear  his  deductions  and  enjoy  his 
'  difcoveries.  I  was  introduced  as  a  man 
'  of  knowledge  worthy- of  his  notice. 
'  Men  of  various  ideas,  and  fluent  con- 
'  verlation,  are  commonly  welcome  to 
'  thofe  whofe  thoughts  have  been  long 
'  fixed  upon  n  fingle  point,  and  who 
'  find  the  images  of  other  things  Dealing 

*  away.     I  delighted  him  with  my  re- 
'  marks;  he  i'miled  at  the  narrative  of 
'  my  travels,  and  was  glad  to  forget  the 
'  conftellations,   and  defcend  ior  a  mo- 
'  ment  into  the  lower  world. 

*  On  the  next  day  of  vacation  I  re- 
'  nevved  my  vifit,  anil  was  fo  fortunate  as 
'  to  pkafe  him  attain.  He  relaxed  from 
'  that  time  the  feverity  of  his  rule,  and 
"  permitted  metoenteratmyownchoice. 
'  I  found  him  always  bufy,  and  always 
'  glad  to  be  relieved.  As  each  knew 
'  much  which  the  other  was  ddirous  of 
«  learning,  we  exchanged  our  notions 

*  with  great  delight.     I  perceived  that  I 
'  had  every  day  more  of  his  confidence, 
'  and  always  found  new  caiife  of  ad- 

*  miration  in  the1/  ...  unnd. 

*  His   cbrriprehenfi<  ri         vait,  his   me- 
'   mory  cap:  ..,  u'tiUtve,  h:s  dif- 
'  cowfeis:  '.nd  his  expreflion 
'  clenr. 

'  His  integrity  .and  bei>evolence  are 
'  equal  to  his  learning.  His  dcepeilre- 
«  feavches  and  mgli:  favourite  rhidies  are 

*  willingly  interrupted  for  any  opportu- 


*  nity  of  doing  good  b\  his  coxmfel  or  hi* 
'  riches.     To  his  cloielt  retreat,   ai  his 

*  molt  bufy  moments,  all  are  admitted 

*  that    want    his    afTiftance:       "    For 

though  I  exclude  idlenefs  and  plea- 
iure,  I  will  never,"  fays  he,  "  bar  my 
doors  againlt  charity.  To  man  is 
permitted  the  coniemplation  of  thr 
fk';-:s,  but  the  practice  of  virtue  is 
comraahded."  - 

*  Surely,1  laid  the  princefs,  *  this  man 
'  is  happy.* 

'   I    vilitcd    him,'  faid  Iml  ic,    '  with 
'  more  and  more  frequency,   and  was 

*  every  time  more  enamoui  ed  of  his  con- 

*  verlation  :    he    was    fublime   without 
'   haughtinefs,  courteous   without    for- 
'  TJiality,   and   communicative   without 

*  oftentanon.     I  was  at  fiiit, great  prin- 
'   cefs,  of  your  opinion,  thought  him  the 
'  happielt  of  mankind,   and  often  con-. 
'  gratulated  him  on  the  blefling  that  he 

*  enjoyed.     He  feemed  to  hear  nothing 

*  with  indifference  but  the  praifes  of  his 

*  condition,  to  which  he  always  returned 
'  a  general  anfwer,  and  diverted  the  con- 
'  verfaiion  to  Ibme  other  topick. 

*  Amidlt  thiswillingnefs  to  be  pleafed, 

*  and  labour  to  pleaie,  I  had  quickly 
'  reaTon  to  imagine  that  fome  painful 

*  lentiment  prefled  upon  his  mind.    He 
'  often  looked  up  earnefily  towards  the 

*  fun,  and  let  his  voice  fall  in  the  midii 

*  of  his   difcouife.     He  would   fome- 
'  times,  when  we  were  alone,  gaze  upon 
'  me  in   filence  with  the  air  of"  a  man 

*  who  longed  to  fpeak  what  he  was  yet 
'  reiolved  to  fupprefs.     He  would  of  ten 
'  fend  for  me  with  vehement  injunctions 
'  of  hafte,  though,  when  I  came  to  him, 

*  he  had  nothing  extraordinary  to  lay. 

*  And  fometimes,  when   I  was  leaving 

*  him,  would  call  me  back,  paufe  a  few 
1  moments,  and  then  difmils  me. 


CHAP.    XL. 

THE  ASTRONOMER  DISCOVERS  THE 
CAUSE  OF  HIS  UNEASINESS. 

*  A  T  laft  the  time  came  when  the  fe- 
JT\.  '  cret  burft  his  referve.  We  were 

'  fitting  together  la[t  night  in  the  turret 

'  of  his  houi'e,  watching  theemerfion  of 

'  a  fatellite  of  Jupiter.  A  fud  den  tern  pelt 

'  clouded  the  Iky;  and  diiappointed  our 

'  obfervation.     We  fat  a  while  filent  in 

*  the  dark,  and  then  he  addrefled  him- 

*  fell'  to  me  in  thtie  words.    "  Imlac,  I 

«*  have 
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have  long  confidered  thy  friendfliipas 
the  greateft  bleflingof  my  life.  Inte- 
grity without  knowledge  is  weak  and 
ulelels,  and  knowledge  without  inte- 
grity is  dangerous  and  dreadful.  I 
have  found  in  thee  all  inequalities  re- 
quifite  for  tiuft,  benevolence,  'experi- 
ence, and  fortitxide.  I  have  long  dif- 
charged  an  office  which  I  mu(V  foon 
quit  at  the  call  of  nature,  and  fhall  re- 
joice in  the  hour  of  imbecility  and 
pain  to  devolve  it  upon  thee." 
4  I  thought  myfelf  honoured  by  this 
testimony,  and  protefted,that  whatever 
could  conduce  to  his  happinefs  would 
add  Hxewiie  to  mine/ 
44  Hear,  Imhc,  what  thou  wilt  not 
without  difficulty  credit.  I  have  pof- 
feilid  for  five  years  the  regulation  of 
weather,  and  the  d  ftribution  of  the 
fealbuf.:  the  fun  has  lilfened  to  my 
dictates,  and  patted  from  tropick  to 
tropick  by  my  direction;  the 'clouds, 
at  my  call,  have  poured  their  waters, 
and  the  Nile  has  overflowed  at  my 
command}  I  have  reftrained  the  rage 
of  the  dog-ftar,  and  mitigated  the  fer- 
vours of  the  cub.  The  winds  alone, 
of  all  the  elf  mental  powers,  have  hi- 
th:rto  refuted  m'y  authority,  arui  mul- 
ti.udes  have  perifhcd  by  equinoctial 
tempjfts,  which  I  found  myfUf  un- 
able to  prohibit  or  reftrain.  I  have 
adminiftered  this  great  office  with 


44  far  lefs  happy  than  before,  and  no- 
**  thing  but  the  confcioulhefs  of  good 
ft  intention  could  have  enabled  me  to 
44  fupport  the  wearineis  of  unrernitted 
44  vigilance." 

44  How  long,  Sir,"  faid  T,  4'  has  this 
44  great  office  been  in  your  hands?" 

4'  About  ten  years  ago,"  laid  he, 
44  my  daily  obfervations  of  the  changes 
44  of  the  fky  led  me  to  confider,  whether, 
44  if  I  had  the  power  of  the  fealbns,  I 
44  could  confer  greater  plenty  upon  the 
44  inhabitants  of  the  eanh.  This  con- 
44  templation  fafteuedon  my  mind,  and 
"  I  fat  days  and  nights  in  imaginary 
44  dominion,  pouring  upon  this  country 
41  and  that  the  mowers  of  fertility,  and 
41  (econding  every  fall  of  rain  with  a  due 
44  proportion  of  funfhine.  I  had  yet 
44  only  the  will  to  do  good,  and  did  not 
44  imagine  that  I  fhould  ever  have  the 
44  power. 

41  One  day,  as  I  was  looking  on  the 
44  fields  withering  with  hsat,  I  felt  in 
41  my  mir.d  a  Hidden  wifli  that  I  could 
*4  fend  rain  on  the  foutUern  mountains, 
44  and  raife  the  N;le  to  an  inundation. 
*4  In  the  hurry  of  my  imagination  I 
44  commanded  rain  to  fall,  and  by  com- 
4'  paring  the  time  of  my  command  with 
44  that  of  the  inundation,  I  found  that 
44  the  clouds  had  liftened  to  my  lips." 

44  Might  not  fome  other  caufe,"  faid  I, 

produce  this  concurrence  ?  The  Nile 


exacl  juftice,  and   nmde  to  the  diffe-     <f  does  not  always  rile  on  the  fame  day." 

"  Do  not  believe,"  faid  he  with  im- 


rent  nations  of  the  earth  an  impartial 
dividend  of  rain  and  funfhine.  What 
muft  have  been  the  mifcry  of  half  the 
globe,  if  I  had  limited  the  clouds  to 
particular  regions,  or  confined  the  i\m 
to  either  fide  of  the  equator  ?" 

CHAP.     XLI. 


THE  OPINION  OF  THE  ASTRONOMER 
IS  EXPLAINED  AND  JUSTIFIED. 


I 


Suppofe    he    difcovered     in    me, 
4  through    the  obfcurity   of   the 
*  room,  fome  tokens  of  am azeoarat  and 

4  doubt,  for,  alter  a  fhort  paufe,  he  pro- 
4  ceeded  thus : 

44  Not  to  be  esfily  credited  will  nei- 
"  ther  furprile  nor  ufttnd  me ;  for  I  am, 
44  probably,  the  frit  of  human  beings  to 
44  whom  this  trull  has  been  imparted . 
44  Nor  do  I  know  whether  to  deem  this 
44  diltinclion  a  reward  or  punifhnuTtj 
**  fince  I  have  poffeiied  it  I  have  bun 


1  patience,  "  that  fuch  objections  could 
44  efcape  me:  I  rtafoned  long  againft 
*4  my  own  conviction,  and  laboured 
"  againft  tiut'i  with  the  utmoftobftinacy. 
44  I  fometimesf..fpe61ed  myfelf  of  mad- 
*c  nefs,  and  mould  not  l^ve  dared  to 
44  impart  this  fccrct  but  to  a  man  like 
4'  you.  capable  of  d,lting<  iihing  the 
4'  wonderful  from  the  impofUble,  and 
"  the  incredible  from  the  falfe." 

44  Why,  Sir,"  faid  I,  "  do  you  call 
<{  that  incredible,  which  you  know,  or 
44  think  you  know,  to  be  true?" 

4<  Becaufe,"  faid  he,  "  I  cannot  prove 
4<  it  by**  any  extei-nal  evidence;  and  I 
44  know  too  well  the  laws  of  demon- 
"  ftration  to  think  that  my  conviction 
44  ought  to  influence  another,  who  can- 
44  not,  like  me.  be  confcious  of  it's  force, 
44  I,  therefore,  fhall  not  attempt  to  gain 
44  credit  by  dilputatfoO,  It  is  iufficient 
44  that  I  feel  this  power,  thatlhavelong 
44  poffetted,  a;.J  every  day  exerted  it. 
"  But  the  life  of  man  is  fhort,  '.he  in- 
G  ""firmities 
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"  firmiiies  of  age  increafe  upon  me,  and 
"  the  time  will  foon  come,  when  there- 
"  gulator  of  the  year  muft  mingle  with 
"  the  <iu  ft.  The  care  of  appointing  a 
"  I'uccciTor  has  long  difturbed  me;  the 
"  night  and  the  day  have  been  fpent  In 
"  comparisons  of  all  the  charafters  which 
**  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  I 
(f  have  yet  found  none  fo  worthy  as  thy- 
"  felf. 


CHAP.     XLII. 

THE    ASTRONOMER    LEAVES    IMLAC 
HIS  DIRECTIONS. 

"  |-JEAR'  therefore,  what  I  (hall 
j[~A  *'  impart  with  attention,  fuch 
*f  as  the  welfare  of  a  world  requires.  If 
"  the  taflc  of  a  king  be  confidered  as  dif- 
*<  ficult,  who  has  the  care  only  of  a  few 
<c  millions,  to  whom  he  cannot  do  much 
*«  good  or  harm,  what  muft  be  thean- 
t(  xiety  of  him,  on  whom  depends  the 
"  a£lion  of  the  elements,  and  the  great 
*e  gifts  of  light  and  heat! — Hear  me 
f{  therefore  with  attention. 

"  I  have  diligently  confidered  the 
"  pofition  of  the  earth  and  fun,  and 
«(  formed  innumerable  fcheraes  in  which 
*'  I  changed  their  fituation.  I  have 
"  fometimes  turned  afide  the  axis  of  the 
"  earth,  and  fometimes  varied  the ec lip* 
"  tick  of  the  fun  :  but  I  have  found  it 
"  impoflible  to  make  a  difpofition  by 
«'  which  the  world  may  be  advantaged; 
"  what  one  region  gains,  another  lofis 
«<  by  an  imaginable  alteration,  even 
f:  without  confidering  the  diftant  parts 
tl  of  the  folar  jyftem  with  which  we  are 
tc  unacquainted.  Do  not  therefore,  in 
"  thy  adminiftration  of  the  year,  indulge 
"  thy  pride  by  innovation;  do  not  pleaie 
«'  thy  (elf  with  thinking  that  thou 
'«  canft  make  thyfelf  renowned  to  all  fu- 
"  ture  ages,  by  dilbrdering  the  feafons. 
"  The  memory  of  mifchief  is  no  defir- 
"  able  fame.  Much  lefs  will  it  become 
'•  thee  to  let  kindnefs  or  intereft  prevail. 

*  Never  rob  other  countries  of  rain  to 

*  pour  it  on  thine  own.     For  us  the 
<  Nile  is  fuiEcient." 

'  I  promifed,  that  when  I  poffeflTed  the 
power,  I. would  ufe  it  with  inflexible 
integrity  ;  and  he  difmifled  me,  pref- 
fing  my  hand.  "  My  heart,"  faicl 
he,  "  will  be  now  at  re(^,  and  my  bene- 
volence will  no  more  dedroy  my  quiet  j 
I  have  found  a  man  of  wifdom  and 


"  virtue,  to  whom  I  can  cheerfully  be- 
"  queaththe  inheritance  of  the  fun." 

The  prince  heard  this  narration  with 
very   ferious    regard;  but   the  princefs 
Imiled,  and   Pekuah   convulfed   herfelf 
with  laughter.     *  Ladies,'  laid  Irnlac, 
to  mock  the  heaviefl  of  human  afllic- 
tions  is  neither  charitable  nor  wife. 
Few  can  attain  this  man's  knowledge, 
and  few  pra&ife  his  virtues  ;  but  all 
may  fuffer  his  calamity.     Of  the  un- 
certainties of  our  prefent  ftate,  the  mod 
dreadful  and  alarming  is  the  uncertain 
continuance  of  reafon." 
The  piincefs  was  recollected,  and  the 
favourite  was  abameu.    Raflelas,  more 
deeply  afte&ed,  inquired  of  Imlac,  whe- 
ther he  thought  fuch  maladies  of  the 
mind  frequent,  and  how  they  were  con- 
traded  ? 


CHAP.    XLIII. 

THE    DANGEROUS.  PREVALENCE    OF 
IMAGINATION. 

I S ORDERS  of intellea,'  an- 
fwered  Imlac,  _'  happen  much 
more  often  than  1'iiperficial  obf;rvers 
will  eafily  believe.  Perhaps,  if  we 
fpeak  wuh  rigorous  exa6lnds,  no  hu- 
man mind  is  in  it's  right  Rate.  There 
is  no  man  whofe  imagination  does  not 
fometimes  predominate  over  his  rea- 
fon,  who  can  regulate  his  attention 
wholly  by  his  will,  and  whole  ideas 
will  come  and  go  at  his  command.  No 
man  will  be  found  in  whofe  mind  airy 
notions  do  not  1'ometimes  tyrannize, 
and  force  him  to  hope  or  fear  beyond 
the  limits  of  fober  probability.  All 
power  of  fancy  overreafon  is  a  degree 
of  inYanityj  but  while  this  power  is 
fuch  as  we  can  controul  and  reprefs,it 
is  not  vifible  to  others,  nor  confidered. 
as  any  depravation  of  the  mental  fa- 
culties :  it  is  not  pronoxmced  madn  ;-fs 
but  when  it  becomes  ungovernable, 
and  apparently  influences  fpecch  or 
a£lion. 

*  To  indulge  the  power  of  ficlion, 
and  fend  imagination  out  upon  the 
wing,  is  often  the  fport  of  thofe  who 
delight  too  much  in  iilent  (peculation1. 
When  we  are  alone  we  are  not  always 
bufy ;  the  labour  of  excogitation  is  too 
violent  to  laft  long;  the  ardour  of  in- 
quiry will  fometimes  give  way  to  idle- 
nefs  or  fatiety.  He  who  has  nothing 
«  external 
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external  that  can  divert  him,  muflfind 
pleafure  in  his  own  thoughts,  and  mutt 
conceive  himfelf  what  he  is  not;  for 
who  is  pleafed  with  what  he  is  ?  He 
then  expatiates  in  boundlefs  futurity, 
and  culls  from  all  imaginable  condi- 
tions that  which  for  the  prefent  mo- 
ment he'ftiould  moft  defire,  amufes  his 
defires  withimpoflible  enjoyments,  and 
confers  upon  his  pride  unattainable 
dominion.  The  mind  dances  from 
icene  to  Icene,  unites  all  pleafures  in  all 
combinations,  and  riots  in  delights, 
which  nature  and  fortune,  with  all 
their  bounty,  cannot  bellow. 

*  In  time,  feme  particular  train  of 
ideas  fixes  the  attention,  all  other  in- 
tellectual  gratifications   are   rejected, 
the  mind,   in  wearinefs  or  leifure,  re- 
curs conftantly  to  the  favourite  con- 
ception,   and   feafts   on  the   lufcious 
falfehood,    whenever  (he  is  offended' 
with  the  bittenids  of  truth.     By  de- 
grees the  reign  of  fancy  is  confirmed; 
fhe  grows  nil}  imperious,  and  in  time 
dtfpotick.      Then    fictions   begin   to 
operate  as  realities,  falle  opinions  fa  Men 
upon  the  mind,  and  life  paries  in  dreams 
of rap'ure  or  of  anguifn. 

'  This,  Sir,  is  one  of  the  dangers  of 
fialittide,  which  the  hermit  has  con- 
feiTed  not  always  to  promote  goodnefs, 
and  the  aitronomer's  miiery  has  proved 
to  be  not  always  propitious  to  wif- 
dom.1 

*  I  will  no  more,1  faid  the  favourite, 
imagine  myfelf  the  queen  pf  Abiulhia. 
I   have  often   fpent  the  hours,  -which 
the    princcfs  gave  to  my  own  difpofal, 
m  adjurting  ceremonies  and  regulating 
the  court;  I  have  rep  re  fled  the  pride 
of  the  powerful,  and  granted  the  peti- 
tions of  the  poor^  I  have  built  new 
palaces  in  more  happy  fituations,  plant- 
ed gioves  upon  the  tops  of  mountains, 
and  have  exulted  in  the  beneficence  of 
royalty,  till,  when  the  princefs  entered, 
I  had  nlmoll  forgotten  to  bow  down 
before  her.' 

*  And  V  laid  the  princefs,  *  will  not 
allow  myfelf  any  more  to  plav  the  fhcp  - 
herdcis  in  my  waking  dreams.    I  have 
often   foothed  my  thoughts  with   the 
quiet  and .  innocence  of  paftoral  em- 
ployments, till  I  have  in  my  chamber 
heard  the  winds  whittle,  and  the  meep 
bleat:  fometimes  freed  the  lamb  en- 
tangled in  the  thicket,  and  fometimes 
with  my  crook  encountered  the  wolf. 


I  have  a  drefs  like  that  of  the  villag 
maids,  which  I  put  on  to  help  my  ima- 
gination; and  a  pipe  on  which  I  play 
loftly,  and  i'uppofe  myfelf  followed  by 
my  flocks.' 

*  I  will  confefs,'  faid  the  prince,  *  an 
indulgence  of  fantaftick  delight  more 
dangerous  than  yours,     I  have  fie- 
qv-ently  endeavoured  to  imagine  the 
pofTibility  of  a  perfect  government,  by 
which  all  wrong  mould  be  retrained, 
all  vice  reformed,  and  all  the  fubjects 
preferved   in    tranquillity   and   inno- 
cence.    This  thought  produced  innu- 
merable fchemes  of  reform atron,  and 
dictated  many  ufcful  regulations  and 
falutary   edicts.     This   has  been  the 
fport,  and  fometimes  the  labour,  of  my 
lolitr.de;  and   I    ftart,  when   I  think 
with  .how  little  anguifh  I  once   fup- 
pofed  the  death  of  my  father  and  my 
brothers.' 

*  .Such,'  fays  Tmla,c,  '  are  the  effects 
of  vifionary  fchemes  :  when  we  firft 
form  them  we  know  them  to  be  abfurd, 
but  familiarize  them  by  decrees,  and 
in  time  lole  fight  of  their  folly.' 


CHAP.    XLIV. 

THEY    DISCOURSE    WITH     Afl     OLD 

MAN. 

THE  evening  was  now  far  paft,  and 
they  role  to  return  home.  As  they 
walked  along  the  bank  of  the  Nile,  de- 
lighted with  the  beams  of  the  moon  qui- 
vering on  the  water,  they  law  at  a  fmall 
diftahce  an  old  man,  whom  the  prince 
had  often  heard  in  the  aflembly  of  the 
fages.     '  Yonder,1  faid   he,    '    is   one 
whofe  years  have  calmed  his  pafljons, 
but  not  clouded  his  reafon:  let  us  clofe 
the  difquifitions  of  the  night,   by  in- 
quiring what  are  his  fentiments  of  his 
own  (late,  that  we  may  know  whether 
youth  alone  is  to  ftruggle  with  ven- 
ation, and  whether  any  better  hope  re- 
mains for  the  latter  part  of  life.' 
Here  the  fage  approached  and  falutecl. 
them.     They  invited  him  to  join  their 
walk,  and  prattled  a  while,  as  acquaint- 
ance  that  had    unexpectedly   met    one 
another.  The  old  man  was  cheerful  and 
talkative,  and  the  way  feemed  (hort  >in 
his  compay.  He  was  plepfed  to  find  him- 
felf not  disregarded,  accompanied  them 
to  their  houfe,  and,  at  the  prince's  re- 
9  *  queft, 
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dueir,  ent:rcd  with  them.  They  placed 
him  in  the  feat  of  hon.>ur,  and  fet  wine 
anJ  coni'erves  before  hiin. 

*  Sir,    tV.id  the  princefs,  '  an  evening 
'  walk  mil  ft  give  to  a  man  of  learning, 
c  like   you,   pltafures   which   ignorance 
'   and  yo'.ith  can  hardly  conceive.      You 
'   know  the  qualities   and  the  caufes  of 

*  all  that  you  behold,  the  laws  by  which 

*  the  river   flows,  the  periods  in   which 

*  the  plane. s  perform  their  revolutions. 

*  Every  thing  mult  iiipply  you  with  con- 
'  temptation,  and  renew   the  conlciouf- 
•*  nds  of  your  own  dignity.' 

'  Lady,'  anfwtred  he,  *  let  the   gay 
•*  and  the  vigorous  expec"l  pleafure  in 

*  their  excuruonsj  it  is  enough  that  age 

*  can  obtain  eale.  To  me  the  world  has 
'  left  if  s  novelty  :  I  look  round,  and  fee 

*  what  I  remember' to  have  feen  in  hap- 
'  pier  days.     I  red  againft  a  tree,  and 
•*  confider,  that  in  the  fame  (hade  I  once 

*  I'.ifputed  upon  the  annual  overflow  of 
«  the  Nile  with   a  friend    who  is  now 
'  filent  in   the  grave.     I  call   iny  eyes 
4  upwards,  fix  them  on  the  changing 
'  moon,  and  think  with  pain  OVA  the  vi- 
'  ciffitudes   of  life.     I   have  ceafed  to 
'  take  much  delight  in  phyfical  truth; 

*  for  what  have  I  to  do  with  thofe  things 

*  which  I  am  Coon  to  leave  ?' 

*  You  may  at  lead  recreate  yourfelf,' 
'fa-id  Im lac,   '  with  the  recollection  of  an 

*  honourable  and  ufeful   lite,  and  en- 
'  i-,y  the  praife  which  all  agree  to  give 

*  you.' 

'  Praife,'  faid  the  fage,  with  a   figh, 

*  is  to  an  old  man  an  empty  found.     I 

*  have  neither  mother  to   be  delighted 

*  with   the  reputation   of  her  fon,  nor 
x   wife   to    partake  the  honours   of  her 
4  h'.iiband.     I  have  outlived  my  friends 
'  and   my  rivals.     Nothing  is  now  of 

*  much  importance;  r<  r  I  cannot  extend 
'   my  intermit  bcyon  !  myfelf.      Youth  is 
1  delighted  with  applaufe.   becaufe  it  is 
'   coniidtred  as   the  earne-ft  of  fome  fu- 

*  ture;,;ood,  and  berauie  the  profpect  of 

*  life  is   far  exte  v,!ed:  but  tome,   -A  ho 
'  am  now  dec! in  *.g  to  decrepit!' de,  there 

*  is  little  to  be  uared  from  the  malevo- 

*  lence  ol  men     -ind  vet  Icfs  10  h.:  hoped 
'  from  ttv  ir  aiitoiiun  f;r  eitrim.    Some- 
'  tliino-  t'.cy   iu::y  yet   lake  awp.y,    but 
«  they   can  'give      •  ir>g,      Ki-hes 

*  wotii  \  no-v   iit  iiicl   i<,   :;r,d    h:gli  tin- 
'  plcyin'-nt  -voind  l.u.  pain.      My  retro- 

*  (pc«  of  life  recalls  to  my  view  many 
{  opportunities  of  good  nc^ic^lcd,  much 


time  fqnandered  upon  trifles,  and  more 

K:!i  in  iilK-nels  and  vacancy.  I  leave 
many  great  deligns  unattempted,  and 
many  great  attempts  unfinished.  My 
mind  is  burdened  with  no  heavy  crime, 
and  therefore  I  com  pole  myielf  to 
tranquillity  ;  endeavour  to  abiiracl  my 
thoughts  frcm  hopes  and  cares,  which, 
though  reafon  knows  them  to  be  vain, 
ftill  try  to  keep  their  old  j  offcflion  of 
the  heart;  expect,  wkh  ferene  humility f 
that  hoiu*  which  nature  c  <nnot  long  de- 
lay; ajul  hope  to  po(il-!s,  in  a  better 
Hate,  that  happinefs  which  here  I  could 
not  find,  and  that  virtue  which  here  I 
have  not  attained.' 

He  rofe  and  went  away,  leaving  his 
audience  not  much  elated  \\  ith  the  hope 
of  long  life.  The  prince  confoled  him- 
felf  with  remarking,  that  it  was  not  rea- 
fonable  to  be  difappointed  by  this  ac- 
count; for  age  had  never  been  confulered 
as  the  fealbn  ot  felicity,  and  if  it  was 
pofiible  to  be  eafy  in  decline  and  weak- 
neft,  it  w.fs  lik-  ly  that  the  days  of  vigour 
and  alacrity  might  be  happy:  that  the 
noon  ot  life  might  be  bright,  if  the  even- 
ing could  be  calm. 

The  princefs  fufpecled  that  age  was 
querulous  and  malignant,  and  delighted 
to  reprefs  the  expectations  of  thole  who 
had  newly  entered  the  world.  She  had 
feen  the  polTeiTors  of  e.'lates  look  with 
envy  on  their  heirs,  and  known  many 
who  enjoyed  pleafure  n>  longer  than 
they  can  confine  it  to  themftlves. 

Pekuah  conjecture  1,  that  the"  man 
was  older  than  h^  appeared,  and  was 
willing  to  impute  his  complaints  to  de- 
lirious deletion:  or  elfe  fuppofed  that 
he  had  bee.)  unfortunate,  anil  was  there- 
fore discontented:  '  For  nothing,1  laid 
«l:e,  '  is  more  common,  than  to  call  our 
'  own  condition  the  condition  of  life.' 

loilac,  v-ho  had  no  defire  t<j  fee  them 
depre'ied,  Irnikcl  at  the  comforts  which 
they  cc-.: Id  ib  readily  procure  to  them  - 
ill.'.s,  aiicl  renjembered,  that  at  the  fame 
a?c,  he  war,  equally  confident  of  un- 
mii.glcd  profperity,  and  equally  fertile 
of  confolatory  expedients.  He  forbore 
to  K>i  rfj  vnn!i  tlicm  unwelcon;VknowT 
ledge,  wluch  time  iill-lf  would  too  Ibon 
im.-rt-'s.  The  princefs  and  her  lady 
iV.ired;  the  madnefs  of  the  a.'lronomer- 
h  mg  upon  their  minds,  and  they  4e- 
li'-el  Imlac  to  enter  upon  his  ofHce, 
a  ul  delay  next  morning  the  riling  of  the 
iun. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.     XLV. 

THE   PRINCESS   AND    PEKUAH    VISIT 
THE  ASTRONOMER. 


E  princefs  and  Peknah  having 
\  talked  in  privateof  Imlac's  allro- 
ncmer,  thought  his  character  at  once  fo 
amiable  and  fo  fhange,  that  they  co1  Id 
not  be  fatisfied  without  ?  nearer  know- 
ledge; and  Imlac  was  requefted  to  find 
the  means  of  bringing  them  together. 

This  was  fomewhat  difficult;  the  phi- 
lofopher  had  never  received  any  vifits 
from  women,  though  he  lived  in  a  city 
that  had  in  it  many  Euro;  cans  who  fol- 
lowed the  manners  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. and  many  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  that  lived  trier'*  with  European 
liberty.  The  ladies  would  not  he  re- 
fufed,  and  ieveral  fchcmes  were  propofed 
for  ;  he  accomplishment  of  their  delign. 
Jt  was  propoled  to  introduce  them  as 
Grangers  in  dutreis,  to  whom  the  iage 
was  id  ways  accerlihle;  hut,  after  fome 
deliberation,  it  :'ppeand,  that  by  this 
artifice  no  acquaintance  could  be  form- 
ed, for  their  couve;  fat  en  would  befhoit, 
and  they  could  not  decently  importune 
him  of;  en.  '  'Ihis/  faidRaflcias,  'is 

*  true;    but   I   have  yet  a  ftronger  ob- 

*  jeclion  againil:  the  nrfreprefentation  of 

*  your  (hue.      I  have  ?.lways  confidered 
'  it  RS  treafon  again  It:  the  great  lepublick 
'  of  human  nature,  to  make  any  man's 
'  virtues    the  means  of  deceiving  him, 

*  wh'lher  on  sreat   or   little   occafions. 
4  Ail  import'  're  weakens  confidence,  and 
'•chills  berevolence.      Vv'hen    the   Cage 

*  find*  i  hat  von  -.ire  not  what  you  feemed, 

*  he  will  fe^l  *!>e  Krfentment  natural  to  a 
'   man  who,  copfcio'.  s  of  great  abiii'ies, 
'  di  (covers  that  he  has  been  tricked   by 
'   nnderrtandings  meaner  than  his  own, 

*  and,   perhaps,    ihe  dirh-uft,    which  he 
'   can  never  afterwards  wholly  lay  a  fide, 
'  may  iiop  the  voice  ef  cour.lel,  and  clofe 
1  the  hand   of  charity;  and  where  will 
'  yon  find  the  power  of  lettering  his  be- 
'  n*fi»6ticns  to  mankind,  or  his  peace 
'  to  i-Mnftlf?1 

To  this  r.o  reply  was  attempted,  and 
In.  lac  hegr.ii  to  hope  that  their  curiohty 
would  fuofidc;  bvit.  next  day,  Pekuali 
told  liim,  (he  had  now  found  an  honeft 
pretence  for  a  vifit  to  the  ailronomer, 
tor  Hie  would  iuhcit  permifiion  to  conti- 
r*ue  i.:/)dcr  hijn  the  liudies  in  which  flie 


had  been  initiated  by  the  Arab,  and  the 
princefs  might  go  with  her  either  ns  a 
fellow- ftudent,  or  becaufe  a  woman 
cor: Id  not  decently  come,  alone.  '  I  am 
afraid,1  faid  Imlac,  '  that  he  will  be 
foon  weary  of  your  company:  men 
advanced  far  in  knowledge  do  not 
love  to  repeat  tne  elements  of  their  urt, 
and  I  am  not  certain  diat  even  of  the 
elements,  as  he  will  deliver  them  con- 
neaed  with  inferences,  and  mingled 
with  reuections,  you  are  a  very  capa- 
ble auditrefs.'— '  That/  faid  Peknah, 
mu ft  be  my  care:  I  afk  of  you  only 
to  take  me  thither.  My  knowledge  is, 
perhaps,  more  than  you  imagine  it,  and, 
by  concurring  always  with  his  opi- 
nions, I  fhall  make  him  think  it  greater 
than  it  is/ 

The  aftronomer,  in  pvrfuance  of  this 
refolution,  was  told,  that  a  foreign  lady, 
travelling  in  fearch  of  knowledge,  had 
heard  of  his  reputation,  and  was  deiirous 
to  become  his  fcholar.  The  uncommon- 
nefs  of  the  propoful  railed  at  once  his 
furprifer.nd  cmiofity;  and  when,  after  a 
fhort  deliberation,  he  confented  to  admit 
her,  he  could  not  ftay  without  impa- 
tience till  the  next  day. 

The  ladies  dreiTed  thernfelves  magni- 
ficently, and  were  attended  by  Imlac  to 
the  ailronomer,  who  was  pleafed  to  fee 
himfelf  approached  with  refpecl;  by  per- 
fon$  of  fo  fplendid  an  appearance.  In 
the  exchange  of  the  firft  civilities  he  was 
timorous  and  bafhful;  but  when  the 
talk  became  regular,  he  recollected  his 
powers,  and  jnflified  the  characler  which 
Imlac  had  given.  Inquiring  of  Pekttth, 
what  could  have  turned  her  inclination 
towards  aftronomy  ?  he  received  from 
her  a  hiOorv  of  her  adventure  at  the  pyra- 
mid, and  of  the  timepaffed  in  the  Arab's 
ifland.  She  told  her  tale  with  cafe  and 
elegance,  and  her  converfation  tookpof- 
fefficnof'his  heart.  Thedifcourfe  was 
then  turned  to  aftronomy.  Pekuah  dif- 
played  what  fne  knew:  he  lookedupon 
her  as  a  prodigy  of  genius,  and  entreated 
her  not  to  deli  It  from  a  ftndy  which  Ihe 
had  fo  happily  beoun. 

They  came  again  and  again,  and  were 
every  time  more  welcome  than  before. 
The  frige  endeavoured  to  ainufe  them, 
that  they  might  prolong  their  vifits,  for 
he  found  his  though:s  grow  brighter  in 
their  company;  the  clouds  ot  fclicitude 
vani fned  by  degrees,  as  he  forced  him- 
felf to  entertain  them,  and  he  grieved 

when 
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when  he  was  left  at  their  departure  to 
his  old  employment  of  regulating  the 
feafunt. 

The  rv.inr.efs  and  her  favourite  had 
now  vvaxiitcl  his  lips  for  fevcral  months, 
and  could  not  catch  a  f  ingle  word  from 
which  they  could  judge  whether  he  con- 
tinued, or  not,  in  the  opinion  of  his 
preternatural  commifiion.  They  often 
contrived  to  bripg  him  to  an  open  de- 
claration; but  he  eafily  eluded  all  their 
attacks,  and  on  which  fide  foever  they 
p  re  fie  I  him,  efcaped  from  them  to  ibme 
other  topick. 

As  their  familiarity  increafed,  they 
invited  him  often  to  the  houfe  of  Imlac, 
where  they  didinguifned  him  by  extra- 
ordinary rdpecl.  He  began  gradually 
to  delight  in  fublunary  pleafures.  He 
came  early,  and  departed  late;  laboured 
to  recommend  himfelf  by  afiiduity  and 
compliance;  excited  their  curiofity  after 
new  arts,  that  they  might  ftill"want  his 
afliilahce;  and  when  they  made  any  ex- 
curfi'jn  of  pleafure  or  inquiry,  entreated 
to  attend  them. 

By  Icng  experience  of  his  integrity 
and  wifdom,  the  prince  and  his  filter 
were  convinced  that  he  might  be  trufted 
without  danger  j  and  left  he  mould  draw 
any  falfe  hopes  from  the  civilities  which 
he  received,  discovered  to  him  their  con- 
dition, with  the  motives  of  their  journey  j 
and  required  his  opjnion  on  the  choice 
of  life. 

*  Of  the  various  conditions  which  the 
world  fpreads  before  you,  which  you 
mail  prefer/  laid  the  lage,  '  I  am  not 
able  to  inltrucl  you.  I  can  only  tell 
that  I  have  chofcn  wrong.  I  have 
palled  my  time  in  rtudy  without  ex- 
perience; in  the  attainment  offciences 
which  can,  for  the  molt  part,  be  but 
remotely  ufeful  t-:>  mankind.  I  have 
purchased  knowledge  at  the  expenceof 
all  the  common  comforts  of  life :  I 
have  miffed  the  endearing  elegance  of 
female  friendship,  and  the  happy  com- 
merce of  domeftick  tenclemefs.  If  I 
have  obtained  any  prerogatives  above 
other  (Indents,  they  have  been  accom- 
panied with  fear,  diiquiet,  and  fcru- 
puloiky ;  but even  of  the:e  prerogatives, 
whatever  they  were,  I  have,  fince  my 
thoughts  have  been  diverfiried  by  more 
intercourse  with  the  world,  begun  to 
quettion  the  reality.  When  I  have 
been  for  a  few  days  loft  in  plcafmg 
difTipation,  I  am  always  tempted  to 
think  that  rny  inquiries  have  ended  in 


'  ei-rour,  and  that  I  have  fuffered  much, 
'  and  fuffcred  it  in  vain." 

Jmlac  was  delighted  to  find  that  the 
face's  understanding  was  breaking 
through  it's  milts,  and  rt-lblved  to  de- 
tain him  from  the  planets  till  he  fhcu'd 
forget  his  talk  of  rulirg  them,  and 
realbn  mould  recover  it's  original  in- 
fluence. 

From  this  time  the  aftrcnomer  was 
received  into  familiar  friend i'hip,  and 
partook  of  all  their  proje&s  and  plea- 
fures :  his  refpe6t  kept  him  attentive,  and 
the  activity  of  Raitrias  did  not  leave 
much  time  unengaged.  Something  was 
always  to  be  done  j  the  day  was  fpent  in 
making  pbfervations  which  furnished 
talk  for  the  evening,  and  the  evening 
was  clofed  with  a  fcheme  for  the  mor- 
row. 

The  fage   confefled   to   Imlac,   that 
fince  he  had  mingled  in  the  gay  tumults 
of  life,  and  divided  his  hours  by  a  fuc- 
cefTion  of  amuiements,  he  fotind  the  con- 
viction of  his  authority  over  the  ikies 
fade  gradually  from  his  mind,  and  began 
to  truftlefs  to  an  opinion  winch  he  never 
could  prove  to  others,  :-nd  which  he  now 
found  fubjeft  to  variation,  from  caufes 
in  which  reafon  had    1:0  part.     '  If  I 
am    accidentally  left  alone  for  a  few 
hours,'  laid  he,  *  my  inveterate  per- 
lualion  ruihes  upon  my  foul,  and  my 
thoughts  are  chained  down  by  fome 
irrefiitibie  violence;  but  they  are  foon 
difer. tangled  by  the  prince's  converia- 
tion,  and  inftantaneoufly    releaicd  at 
the  enrrance  of  Pckuah.     I  am  like  a 
man  habitually  afraid  of  fpeclres,  who 
is  fet  at  eafe  by  a  lamp,  and  wonders 
at  the  dread  which  harafled  him  in  the 
dark;  yet,  if  his  lamp  be  extinguished, 
feels  again  the  teironrs  which  lie  knows 
that  when  it  is  light  he   (hall  feel  no 
more.     But  I  am  Ibmetimes  afraid  lelfc^ 
I  indulge  my  quiet  by  criminal  negli- 
gence, and  voluntarily  forget  the  great 
charge, with  which  I  am  intruded.    If 
I  favour  myfelf  in  a  known  errour,  or* 
am  determined  by  my  own  eafe  in  a 
doubtful  quefl. ion  of  this  importance, 
how  dreadful  is  my  crime  f 
*  No  difeafe  of  the  imagination,'  an- 
wered  Imlac,  '  is  fo  difficult  of  cure, 
as  that  which  is  complicated  with  the 
dread  of  guilt :  fancy  and  confcienctf 
then  act  interchangeably  upon  us,  and 
fo  often  fhift  their  places,  that  the  il- 
lufions  of  one  arenotdiftinguifhed  from 
the  di&ates  of  the  other.     If  fancy 
*  prefents 
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prefents  images  not  moral  or  religious, 
the  mind  drives  them  aw.T.y  when  they 
give  it  pain;  but  when  melancholicic 
notions  take  the  form  of  duty,  they 
lay  hoid  on  the  faculties  without  op- 
pofition,  becaufe  we  are  afraid  to  ex- 
clude or  banifh  them.  For  this  reafon 
the  fuperititious  are  often  melancholy, 
and  the  melancholy  almoit  always  fu- 
perftitious. 

*  But  do  not  let  the  fuggeftions  of 
timidity  overpower  your  better  reafon: 
the  danger  of  neglec\  can  be  but  as  the 
probability  of  the  obligation,  which 
when  you  confider  it  with  freedom, 
you  find  vt.ry  little,  and  that  little 
growing  every  day  lefs.  Open  your 
heart  to  the  influence  of  the  light, 
which,  from  time  to  time,  breaks  in 
upon  you:  when  icruplcs  importune 
you,"  which  you  in  your  lucid  moments 
know  to  be  vain,  do  not  fland  to  par- 
Icy,  but  fly  to  Imfmefs  or  lo  Pekuah; 
and  keep  this  thought  always  preva- 
lent, that  you  are  only  one;  atom  of 
the  mafs  of  humanity,  and  have  neither 
fuch  virtue  nor  vice,  as  that  you  mould 
be  drilled  out  for  fupernatural  favours 
or  afflictions.1 


CHAP.     XLVI. 

THE  PRINCE  ENTERS,    AND  BRINGS 
A  NEW  TOPICK. 

*  A  LL  this,'  faid  the  aftronomer, 
JLJL  '  I  have  often  thought,  but  my 
reafon  has  been  fo  long  rabjtigatedhy 
an  uncontroulable  and  overwhelming 
idea,  that  it  durft  not  conf.de  in  it's 
own  decifions.  I  now  fee  how  fatally 
I  betrayed  my  quiet,  by  fuffering  chi- 
meras to  prey  upon  me  ia  fecret ;  but 
melancholy  Ihrinksfrom  communica- 
tion, and  I  never  found  a  man  before, 
to  whom  I  could  impart  my  troubles, 
though  I  had  been  certain  of  relief.  I 
rejoice  to  find  my  own  fentiments  con- 
firmed by  yours,  who  are  not  eafily 
deceived,  and  can  have  no  motive  or 
purpofe  to  deceive.  I  hope  that  time 
and  variety  will  diffipate  the  gloom 
that  has  fo  long  furrounded  me,  and 
the  latter  part  of  my  days  will  be  fpent 
in  peace.' 
*  Your  learning  and  virtue,'  faidlm- 

lac,  *  may  juftly  give  you  hopes.' 
Rafielas  then  entered  with  the  princefs 

and  Pekuah ji  and  inquired,  whether  they 


had  contrived  any  new  diverfion  for  the 
next  day?    *  Such,'  laid  Nekayah,  'is 

*  the  ftate  of  life,  that  none  are  happy 
'   but  by  the  anticipation  of  change:  the 
'  change  itfelf  is  nothing;  when  we  have 
'  made  it,  the  next  wim  is  to  change 

*  again.     The  world  is  not  yet  exluuilt- 

*  ed ;  let  me  fee  fomething  to-morrow 

*  which  I  never  faw  before.' 

'  Variety,'  laid  Rafielas,  '  is  fo  ne- 

*  ceflary  to  content,  that  even  the  happy 
'  valley  difgufted  me  by  the  recurrence 
'  of  it's  luxuries  j  yet  I  could  not  forbear 

*  to  reproach   rr.ylelf  with  impatience, 

*  when  I  faw  the  monks  of  St.  Anthony 

*  fupport,   without   complaint,    a    life, 

*  not  of  uniform  delight,  but  uniform 

*  harcUhip.' 

'  Thole  men,'  anfwered  Irnlac,  '  are 

*  Ids   wretched  in  their   filent  convent 
«  than  the  Abiffinian  princes  in  their  pri- 
'  fon   of  pleafure.     Whatever  is  done 
'  by  the  monks  is  incited  by  an   ade- 

*  quate  and  reafonable  motive.     Their 

*  labour  fupplies  them  with  necefiaries  j 
'  i:  therefore  cannot  be  omitted,  and  is 

*  certainly  rewarded.     Their  devotion 

*  pixpares  them  for  another  ftate,  and 

*  reminds  them  of  it's  approach,  while 

*  it  fits  them  for  if.     Their  time  is  re- 
«  gularly  diilributed;  one  duty  fnccceds 
'  another,  fo  that  they  are  not  leh  open 
«  to  the  diilraclion  of  unguided  choice, 

*  nor  loft  in   the  (hade*  91"  Hftlefs  inac- 
'  tivity.  '  There  is  a  certain  talk  to  be 

*  performed  at  an  appropriated   hour} 

*  and  their  toils  are  cheerful,  becaufe 
'  they  confider  them  as  acls  of  piety,  by 
<  which  they  are  always  advancing  to- 

is  endlefs  felicity.' 
'  Do  you  think,'  faid  Nekayah,  « that 

*  the  monaltick  rule  is  a  more  holy  and 

*  lefs  impei feel   ftate  than  any  other? 
'  May  not  he  equally  hope  for  future 

*  happineis  who  converfes  openly  with 
'  mankind,  who  fuccours  the  diftrdTed 

*  by  his  charity,  inftrucls  the  ignorant 

*  by  his  learning,  and  contributes  by  his 

*  induihy  to  the  general  fyftem  of  life; 
'  even   though  he  Ihould  omit  fome  of 

*  the  naortifications  which  are  pracYifed 

'  in  the  cloilter,  and  allow  himll-lf  fuch  ,• 
'  harmlefs  delights  as  his  condition  may 

*  place  within  his  reach?' 

*  This,'  faid  Imlac,  '  is  a  queftion 
'  which  has  long  divided  the  wife,  and 
(  perplexed  the  good.  I  am  afraid  to 
'  decide  on  either  part.  He  that  lives 
'  well  in  the  world  is  better  than  he  that 

*  lives  well  in  a  monaftery.     But,  per- 

«  haps. 
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*  haps,  every  one  is  not  able  to  flem  the 
'  temptations  of  publick  life  5   and  if  he 
'  cannot  conquer,  he  may  properly  re- 
'  treat.     Some  hav::  Ii  tie  power  to   do 

*  good,  and  have  likewiie  little  Ihength 

*  to  refift  evil.  Many  are  weary  of  their 

*  conflicts  with  adveriity,  and  are  will- 
'  nig  to  e;e6~r  thoie  pailions  which  have 

*  long  btified  them  in  vain.     And  many 

*  are  difmiiTed  by  a^e  and  difeafes  from 

*  the  more  laborious  duties  of   fociety. 

*  In  'monaitc.ies  the  weak  and  timorous 

*  may  be  happily  flickered,  the  weary 

*  may  repofe,  and  the  peniu-nt  may  me- 
'  dilate.     Thoie  retreats  of  prayer  and 

*  contemplation  have  fome thing  ib  con- 

*  genial  to  the  mind  or  man,  that,  per- 
'  haps,  there  is  fcarcely  one  that  does 

*  not  purpofe  to  clofe  his  life  in  pious 

*  abilraclion  with  a  few  afibciates  ferious 

*  as  himfelf.' 

*  Such,'  laid  Pekuah,  '  has  often  been 
'  my  vulh,  and   I  have  heard  the  prin- 

*  cefs  declare,  that  me  (liould  not  will- 

*  ingly  die  in  a  crowd.* 

*  The  liberty  of  uiing  harmlefs  plea- 

*  fures,'  proceeded  Imlac,   'will  not  be 
'  difputed;  but  it  is  Hill  to  be  examined 
f  what  pleafures  are  harmlefs.    The  evil 

*  of  an  v  pleafure  thatNekayahcan  image 
'  is  not  in  the  a6l  iifelf,  but  in  it's  cori- 
f  iequences.     Pleafure,  in  itfelf  harm- 

*  Icis,  may  become  mifchievous,  by  en- 

*  clearing  to  us  a  fbte  which  we  know 

*  to   be   tranfient   and    p-.cbatory,   and 

*  withdrawing  our  thoughts  from  that, 

*  of  which  every  hour  brings  us  nearer 

*  to  the   beginning,  and  of  which  no 
f  length  of  time  wifl  bring  us  to  the  end. 

*  Mortification  is  not  virtuous  in  itfelf, 
'  nor  has  any  other  ulV,  but  that  it  d;f 

'  engages   us  from    the  allurements   of 

*  ienie.     In  the  Itate    of  future  perfec- 
'  tion,  to  which  we  all  afpire,  there  will 

*  be  plcafure  wirhout  danger,  and  fecu- 

*  rity  without  reltrahu.' 

The  prmcefs  was  filent,  and  RafTelas, 
turning  to  the  aftronomer,  afked'hun, 
whether  he  couM  iv;t  delay  her  retreat, 
by  flit-wing  her  fomething  v.hicu  me  had 
not  ff.x-n  before  ? 

«  Your  curiofity,'  (aid  the  fage,  '  has 
4  b?e;i  ib  ger.tral,  and  your  puriuit  of 

*  knowledge  ib  vigorous,  thaV  novelties 
'    ;ire  i^ot   now  very  e;<f)ly  to   be  found: 
'   but  what  vou  can  no  longer  procure 
'   fruvn  the  living  may  be  given  by  tiv^ 
'  <'c;ul.     Among  the   wonders  of  this 
'  country  are  the  catacombs,  or  the  an- 

*  citnt  Kcpofitoriesj  in  which  the  bodies 


'  of  the  earlitft  gersrrations  were  lodged, 
'  and  where,  by  the  virtue  of*  the  gums 
'  which  embalmed  them,  th^y  yet  re- 
'  main  without  corruption.' 

*  I  know  not,'  iiticl  RaiTelas,  '  what 
'  pleafurethe  light  ot  the  catacombs  can 

*  afFord}  but,  fince  nothing eife offered, 
'   I  am  refolved  to  \'icw  them,    and  ilia  11 
'  place    this    with   many  -other1  things 
'  whicli  I  have  doce,  becauie  I  would 

*  do  fometh. 

They  hired  a  guard  ofhorfemen,  and 
the  next  day  vifittd  the  catacombs.  When 
they  were  about  to  defcencl  into  the  fe- 
pulchral  caves — '  Pekuah,'  laid  theprin- 
ceis,  '  we  are  now  again  invading  the 
'  habitations  of  the  dead;  I  know  that 
'  you  will  Ihy  behind ;  let  me  rind  you 
'  fafe  when  I  return." — '  No,  I  will  not 
'  be  left,'  anfwered  Pekuah;  I  will  go 
'  down  between  you  and  the  j)rince.' 

They  tlien  all  dticended,  and  roved 
with  wonder  through  the  labyrinth  of 
fubterraneous  paflages,  where  the  bodies 
were  laid  in  rows  on  cither  fide. 


CHAP.   XL VII. 

IMLAC     DISCOURSES     ON     THE     NA- 
TURE OF  THE  SOUL. 

*  I  T7  HAT  reafon,'  faid  the  prince, 
V  V      '  can  be  given,  why  the  Egyp- 

'  tians  fliauld  thus  expenfivcly  prelerve 

'  thole  carcafes  which  fome  nati  -.ns  con- 

*  fume  with  fire,   others  lay   to  mingfe 

*  \vith  the  earth,  ai;d  ;til  agree  to  remove 
'  from   their   hg'nt,   as   foon  as  decent 

*  rites  can  be  performed?' 

*   Tlie  original  of  ancient  cuftoms,' 
faicl  Imlac,   '   i?    c-.'ininonly  xmknown; 

'  for  the  practice  <-.f:e:i   coainiucs  when 

'  the  caule  has  ccni':u  ;  and  concerning 

*  fuperititious  cerev.icr.ies  it   is   vain   to 
'  c::rA-cUirej  for  \vhat   reafon    did   not 
'  diclate,    i\                                        .1 
'  have   long  btHeved   tlr.it  the  practice 
'  ci  embalming  arofe  only  frnm  tender- 
'  ntls   to    t!;e   ivmains    of  relations   or 
'  frienis,  and  to  this  opinion  I  j^m  more 
'  i;vi!!ief.i,  bvcauil-  it  il-ems   irapolfibte 
'  that  this  ci7;  e  (houlcl  Inve  be\-n  gcne'/a! : 
'  had    a;i    the    dead   been    embalmed, 
'  tlnir  repofitones    mint  in    time   have 
'  been  more  fpacious  than  thed'.veilmgs 
'  of  t'ne  living.     I  fuppofe  only  the  rich 
e  or  honouranlc  were  lecurcd  from  cor- 
'  ruption,  and  the  reit  left  to  the  cuurie 
'  of  natvrc. 

•  But 
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*  But  it  is  commonly  fuppofed   that 

*  the  Egyptians  believed  the  ibul  to  live 

*  as  long  as  the  body  continued  undif- 
«  folved,  and  therefore  tried  this  method 

*  'of  cliic|ing  death.1 

*  Could   the   wife  Egyptians,'    faid 
Nekayah,  «  thihk  fo  grofsly  of  the  foul  ? 

*  If  the  ibul  could  once  furvive  it's  fepa- 

*  ration,  what  cbiild  it  afterwards  re- 

*  ceive  or  luffer  from  the  body  ?' 

'  The  Egyptians  would  doubtlefs 
«  think  erroneoufly,'  laid  the  altrono- 
ther,  *  in  the  darknefs  of  heathen  ifm, 

*  and  the  firft  dawn  of  philofophy.  The 
'  nature  of  the  foul  istiiiluiiputc'd  amidit 
1  all  our  opportunities  of  clearer  know- 
«  ledge:  feme  yet  fay,-  that  it  may  be 
«  material,  who,  neverthelefs,  believe  it 

*  to  beimmbrtal.' 

*  Some,'  anfwered  Imlac,  '  have  Jn- 

*  deed  faid  that  the  foiil  is  material,  but 
«  I  can  fcarcely  believe  that  any  man  has 

*  thought  it,  who  knew  how  to  think  ; 

*  for  all  the  concluiions  of  reafon  en- 

*  force  the  immateriality  of  mind,  and 

*  all  the  notices  of  fenfe  and  inveftiga- 
'  tions  of  fcience  concur  to  prove  the 
«  unoonfcioulhefs  of  matter. 

*  It  was  never  fuppofed  that  cogita- 

*  tion   is  inherent   in  matter,    or  that 
'  every   particle  is    a   thinking   being. 

*  Yet,  if. any  part  of  matter  be  devoid 

*  of  thought,  what  part  can  we  fuppofe 
'  to  think  ?  Matter  car  differ  from  mat- 

*  ter  only  in  form  j  denfity,  bulk,  mo- 

*  tion,    and    direction    of    motion:  to 
'  which    of  thefe,  however    varied    or 

*  combined,  can    conicioulnefs   be  an- 

*  nexed  ?  To  be  round  or  fquare,  to  be 

*  Iblid  or  fluid,   to  be  great  or  little,  to 

*  be  moved  flowly  or  fwiftly  one  way 

*  or    another,    are    modes    of    material 

*  exiiteneej  all  equally  alien  frotn  the 

*  nature  of  cogitation.     If  matter   be 
4  once  withotit  thought,  it  can  only  be 

*  made  to  think  by  feme  new  modifica- 
'  tion,  but  all  the  modifications  which 

*  it  can  admit  are  equally  unconnected 

*  with  cogitative  powers*' 

'  But  the  materiaihts,'  faid  the  aftro- 
iiomer,  '  urge  that  matter  may  have 
1  qualit'es'  \vith  which  we  are  uivac- 

*  qnainted.' 

'  He  who  will  determine,'  returned 
ImlaCj  '  againft  that  which  he  knowsj 

*  becaufe  there  may  be  fomething  which 
1  he  knows  not  $  he  that  can  fet  hypo- 

*  thetical   poflibiiity    againft    ackiiow- 

*  1  edged  certainty,  is  not  to   be  admit- 

*  ted  among   reafonablt   beings,      All 


*  that  we  know  of  matter  is,  that  mat* 

*  re1  r  is  inert,  fenfelefs,  and  lifelefSj  and 

*  if  this  conviction  cahnot  be  oppofed 

*  but  by  referrihg  us  to  fomething  that 

*  we  know  not,  we  have  all   the  evi- 
r  dcnce  that  human  intellect:  can  admit* 
«  If  that  which  is  known  may  be  over- 
'  ruled  by  that  which  is  unknown,  no 
c  being,  not  omnifcient,  can  arrive  at 
'  certainty.' 

.*  Yet  let  us  not,'  faid  the  aftrbhottl&j 
'  too  arrogantly  limit  the  Creator's 
'  power. ; 

*  It  is  no  limitation  of  omnipotence,* 
replied  the  poet,  «  to  fuppofe  that  one 

*  thing  is  not  confident  with   another, 
'  that  the  faine  proportion  cannot  be 
'  at  once  true  and  falfe,  that  the  fame 

*  number  canr.ot  be  even  and  odd,  that 
'   ( ogitation  cannot  be  conferred  on  that 
'  which  is  created  incapable  of  cogita- 
'  tion.' 

'  I  know  not,'  faid  Nekayah,  '  any 
'  great  ufe  of  this  qiieftion.  Does  that 
'  immateriality,  which,  in  my  opinion* 
'  you  have  fumcicntly  proved,  riecef^ 
«  farily  include  eternal  duration  ?' 

'  Of  imir.areriality,' faid  Imlac,  *  out 

*  ideas  are  negative,  and  therefore  ob- 
'  feu  re.  immateriality  feems  to  imply  a 
'  natural  power  of  perpetual  duration  as 
'  a  confequence  of  exemption  from   all 
'  caufes  of  decay:  whatever  perifhes  is 

*  ddh  oyed  by  the  folution  cf  it's  con- 

*  texture,  and  feparation  of  it's  parts  ; 

*  nor  can  we  conceive  how  that  which 

*  has  no  parts,  and  therefore  admits  no 
'   fulution,  can  be  naturally  corrupted  or 
«  impaired.' 

'  I  know  not,'  faid  Raflelas,  '  how 
f  td  conceive  any  thing  without  ex- 

*  tenfionj  what  is  extend sd  muft  have 
'  parts,  and  you  allow,  that  whatever 
'  has  parts  inay  be  deftroyedj' 

*  Confider  your  own   conceptions,* 
replied  Imlac,  *  and  the  difficulty  will 
«  be  lefs.    You  will  find  fubftance  with* 
'  outextenfibn.  An  ideal  form  is  no  lefs 

*  real  than  material  bulk  :  yet'ah  ideal 
'  form  has  no  extenfion.     It  is  no  lefs 

*  certain,  when  you  think  on  a  pyramid, 

*  that  your  mind  poffeflcs  the  idea  of  a 

*  pyramid,  than  that  the  pyramid  itfelf 
'  is  ftanding.  What  fpace  does  the  idea 

*  of  a  pyramid  occupy  more  than  the 

*  idea  of  a  grain  of  corn?  or  how  can 

*  either   idea  fuffer  laceration  ?  As  is 

*  the  effe£l,  i'uch  is  the  caufe :  as  thought, 
'  fiich  is  the  power  that  thinks  j  a  power 

*  impaflive  and  indifcerptible.' 

H  «Bwt 
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*  But  the    Being/    faid    Nekayah, 
whom  I  fear  to  name,  the  Being  which 
made  the  foul,  can  deftroy  it.' 
'  He,  furely,  can  deftroy  it,'  anfwered 

mlac,  c  fmce,  however  unperi (liable, 
it  receives  from  a  fuperiour  nature  it's 
po-.ver  of  duiat;on.  That  it  will  not 
perifh  by  any  inherent  caufe  of  decay, 
or  principle  of  corruption,  may  be 
(hewn  by  philcfophy  ;  but  philofophy 
can  tell  no  more.  That  it  will  not 
be  annihilated  by,him  that  made  it, 
we  mu ft  humbly  learn  from  higher 
authority.' 
The  whole  afiembly  ftood  awhile 

filent  and  collected.     '  Let  us  return/ 

faid  Raflelas,  *  from  this  (cene  of  mor- 
tality. How  gloomy  would  be  thefe 
manfions  of  the  dead  to  him  who  did 
not  know  that  he  ihould  never  die; 
that  what  now  acls  (hall  continue  it's 
agency,  and  what  now  thinks  jhall 
think  on  fot  ever!  Thole  that  lie  here 
ftretched  before  us,  the  wife  and  the 
powerful  of  ancient,  times,  warn  us  to 
remember  the  (hortnefs  of  our  prefcnt 
ftate:  they  were,  perhap;,  (hatched 
away  while  they  weie  bufy  like  us  in 
the  choice  of  life.' 

*  Toine/  faid  the  princefs,  '  thechoice 
of  life   is  become  lefs  important ;  I 
hope  hereafter  to  think  only  on  the 
choice  of  eternity.' 
They  then  hafter.ed  out  of  the  caverns, 

and,  under  the  protection  of  their  guard, 

returned  to  Cairo. 


CHAP.    XLVIIT. 

THE   CONCLUSION,    IN    WHICH    NO- 
THING IS  CONCLUDED. 

IT  was  now  the  time  of  the  inunda- 
tion  of  the  Nile:  a  few  days  after 
their  vifit  to  the  catacombs,  the  river  be- 
gan to  rife. 


They  were  confined  to  their  houfe. 
The  whole  region  being  Under  water 
gave  them  no  invitation  to  any  excur- 
fions,  arid,  being  well  fupplied  with  ma- 
terials for  talk,  they  diverted  themfelves 
with  comparifons  of  the  different  forms 
of  life  which  they  had  obierved,  and 
with  various  fchemes  of  happinefs  which 
each  of  them  had  formed. 

Pekuah  was  never  fo  much  charmed 
with  any  place  as  the  convent  of  St.  An- 
thony, where  the  Arab  reftcred  her  to 
the  princefs,  and  wifhed  only  to  fill  it 
with  pious  maidens,  and  to  be  made 
prioress  of  the  order:  Hie  was  weary 
of  expectation  and  difguft,  and  would 
gladly  be  fixed  in  fome  unvariable 
ftate. 

The  princefs  thought,  that  of  all  fub- 
lur.ary  things,  knowledge  was  the  beft: 
(he  defired  fi.il  to  learn  all  fciences,  and 
then  purpofed  to  found  a  college  of 
learned  women,  in  which  fhe  would  pre- 
fide,  that,  by  ccnve  ling  with  the  old, 
and  educating  the  young,  ihe  might  di- 
vide her  time  between  the  acquifition  . 
and  -.-ornvnumcati^n  of  wifdom,  andraife 
up  for  i  he  next  age  models  of  prudence, 
and  patterns  of  piety  * 

The  prince  defired  a  little  kingdom, 
in  which  he  might  administer  juitice  in 
hir.  own  p-ribn,  and  let'  all  the  parts  of 
govern:;  ?nt  <.vith  his  own  eyes;  but  he 
could  never  fix  the  limits  of  his  domi- 
nion, and  was  always  adding  to  the  num- 
ber of  his  fubitcls. 

-  Imlac  and  the  aftronemer  were  con- 
tented to  be  driven  along  the  ftream  of 
life,  without  direcling  their  courfe  to 
any  particular  port. 

Of  theie  wiflies  that  they  had  formed, 
they  well  knew  that  none  could  be  ob- 
tained. They  deliberated  awhile  what 
was  to  be  done,  and  rcfolved,  when  the 
inundation  rfiould,  ceale,  to  return  t» 
Abiflinia. 
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TO   HER  GRACE 

THE  DUTCHESS  OF  NEWCASTLE. 

MADAM, 

THE  condefcenfion  and  benignity  with  which  your  Grace  has 
hitherto  favoured  my  performances    and  attempts,  have  at  lail 
given  jne  boldnefs  enough  to  intreat  your  patronage  for  a  little  novel. 

Thofe  to  whom  this  book  is  new,  will  expect  the  name  of  fuch  a 
patronefs  to  be  followed  by  feme  work  of  deep  refearch  and  elevated 
dignity;  but  they  whofe  nearer  approaches  to  your  Grace,  have 
enabled  them  to  diftinguifti  your  private  virtues,  will  not  be  difap. 
pointed  when  they  find  it  recommended  only  by  purity  and  innocence. 
To  obtain  the  approbation  of  a  judgment  like  yours,  it  is  neceflary 
to  mean  well ;  and,  to  gain  kindnefs  from  fuch  benevolence,  to  mean 
well  is  commonly  fufficient. 

Had  your  Grace  refolved  only  to  countenance  thofe  who  could 
have  enlarged  your  knowledge,  or  refined  your  fer.timents,  few  could 
have  afpired  to  the  honour  of  your  notice,  and  far  had  I  been  re- 
moved from  all  hope  of  the  favours  which  I  have  enjoyed,  and  the 
expeditions  which  I  have  been  permitted  te  indulge.  But  true  great- 
nefs  is  always  acccITible,  and  pride  will  never  be  confounded  with 
dignity  by  thofe  who  remember  that  your  Grace  has  admitted  this 
from, 

MADAM, 

Your  Grace's  mod  obliged, 
And  moil  devoted  Servant, 


LOKBOV,  CHARLOTTE  LENNOX* 

"Nov.   20,  1760, 
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VOLUME   THE    FIRST. 


BOOK    THE    FIRST. 


CHAP.    I. 

WHICH  INTRODUCES  OUR  HEROINE 
TO  THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OF  THE 
READER  IN  NO  VERY  ADVANTA- 
GEOUS SITUATION. 

•**      SPROUT  the  middle  of  July, 
f  f  17—,  when  the  Windfor 

}>   A    &     ftage-coach  with  the  ac- 
JT  V  cultomed  number  of  paf- 

<*&>*'+&»  fengers  was  proceeding  on 
it's  way  to  London, a  young 
woman  genteelly  drefled,  with  a  fmall 
parcel  tied  up  in  her  handkerchief,  haitily 
bolted  from  the  melter  of  a  large  tree 
near  the  road ;  and  calling  to  the  coach- 
man to  (lop  for  a  moment,  aflced  him, 
if  he  could  let  her  have  a  place.  The 
man,  although  he  well  knew  his  vehicle 
was  already  fufficiently  crouded,  yet  be- 
ing defirous  of  appropriating  this  fuper- 
numerary  fare  to  himfelf,  replied,  that 
he  did  not  doubt  but  he  could  find  room 
fo.r  her;  and,  jumping  off  his  box, 
begged  the  company  to  fit  clofe,and  give 
the  young  woman  a  place. 

'  What  do  you  mean  ?'  faid  a  jolly 
fat  woman,  with  a  face  as  red  as  fcarlet; 
'  Have  you  not  got  your  ufi:al  number 
1  of  paflengers  ?  Do  you  think  we  will 
'  be  llifled  with -heat  to  put  money  into 

*  your    pocket  ?'•— c    There    is    room 

*  enough  for  fuch  a  flender  young  body 

*  as  this,'  faid  the  coachman,  *  if  you 

*  would  but  fit  clofsr.' 


*  Sitclofer!'  repeated  the  dame,  and 
(pleading  her  cloathsj  *  don't  you  fee 

*  we  ar^  crouded  to  death  ?  How  dare 

*  you  pretend  to  impofe  another  paf- 
'  lepger  upon  us,  when  your  coach  it 
«  already  full  ?' 

*  Well,'  faid  a  tall  lean  woman,  who 
fat  next  her,  '  this  is    the  firft  time  I 
'  ever  travelled  in  a  ftage  coach,  and 
'  truly  I  am  fick  of  it  already.     There 

*  is  no  bearing  the  infui  .3  one  is  expofed 

*  to  in  thefe  carriages.     Prithee,  young 

*  woman,'  purfued  me,  with  an  air  of 
great  contempt,    '  go  about  your  bu- 
'  finefs,  you  fee  theie  is  no  room  for 
'  you — And  do  you,  fellow,  get  on  your 

*  box,  and  drive  on.' 

'  Feller  me  no  feliorsj  faid  the  coach- 
man, in  a  fnrly  tone,  '  I  won't  drive 

*  till   I   pleafe.     Who   are  you,  pray, 

*  that  takes  fo  much  upon  you  to  order 
'  me  ?' 

*  Who  am  I,  you  fr-.ucy  iack-a-napes,* 
faid  the  lady,  *  a  peril n  t!..-i but  I 

*  mail  not  demean  myfelf  'u  Mitch  as  to 
'  tell  you  •v'ho  I  am:  it  is  iny  misfor* 
'  tune  to  be  ftufFed  up  in  a  ftage-coach 
'  at  prefent — what  I  have  never  been 

*  ufed  to,  I  affure  you.' 

<  Good  lack  a-day  !'  faid  the  fat  gen- 
tlewoman, with  a  fneer,  '  a  great  mif- 

*  fortune  truly — I  would  have   you  to 
'  know,  Madam,  your  betters  nde  in 
'  ftage  coaclies.     Here's  a  coil  indeed 
'  with  fuch  would-be-gentry!' 

*  Good  woman,'  faid  the  other,  with 
an  affecled  caimnefs,  «  pray  don't  direct 

*  your 
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*  your  impertinent  difcourfe  to  mej  I 

*  have  nothing  to  fay  to  you/ 

*  No  more  a  good  woman  than  your- 

*  felf,*  laid  the  plump  lady,  with  a  face 
doubly  inflamed  with  rage ;  *  I  fcorn 

*  your  words.* 

4  Very  likely,'  laid  a  grave  man,  who 
fat  on  the  oppofite  fide,  *  but  I  wifh  it  was 

*  poflible  to  make  room  tor  the  voting 

*  gentlewoman." — *   Ah*    God    blefs 

*  your  honour,"  faid  thecoachmali,  *  I 
'  thought  you  could  not  find  in  your 

*  heart  to  let  fuch  a  pretty  young  wo- 
'  man  as  this  walk." 

«  Pretty  I"  exclaimed  the  haughty  lady, 
'  you  are  a  fine  judge  of  beauty  m- 

*  deed! — But    I  will  not  fubmit  to   be 
«  crouded,   fellow  :    fo  you  and   your 

*  pretty  paflenger  may  ride  on  the  coach- 
'  box,  if  you  pleafe.' 

'  Nay,  fmce  you  come  to  that,"  fays 
the  fat  gentlewoman,  *  I  am  refolved 

*  you  (hall   not  have  your  own  way. 

*  The  young  woman  may  be  as  good  as 
'  youj  and  flie  (hall  not  be  obliged  to 
€  ride  on  the  coach-box*     So  open  the 
'  door,  coachman,"  faid  fhe,  moving  her 
antagonift  at  the  fame  time  with  all  her 
force  i    *  here  is  room  enough." 

A  young  gentlewoman  in  a  riding*- 
Babit,  who  fat  on  the  fame  fide,  but  next 
the  window,  declared  that  (he  was  willing 
to  give  part  of  her  feat  to  the  ftranger  ; 
and  begged  the  haughty  lady  to  yield. 

*  Poh!"   faid   the  rofy  matron,  *  don't 

*  (land  begging  and  praying  her;  fmce 

*  you  are  on  my  fide,  we  will  be  too  hard 
'  for  her,  I  warrant  you."     Saying  this, 
fce  put  one  of  her  huge  arms  round  the 
young  woman's  waift;  and  thus  rein- 
forced, moved  her  neighbour  Co  forcibly 
again  ft  the  other  window,  that  me  cried 
out  with  pain  and  vexation. 

The  young  lady  without,  who  had 
been  the  occafion  of  this  conteft,  and  who 
had  hitherto  flood  filent,  with  her  hat 
over  her  eyes,  alarmed  by  the  fcreams  of 
Ker  foe,  raifed  her  head;  and  in  a  tone  of 
Toice  fb  fweet,  as  immediately  fixed  the 
attention  of  the  whole  company,  intreat- 
ed  them  not  to  quarrel  upon  her  ac- 
count: It  was  indeed,  fhe  faid,  of  great 
confequence  to  her  to  be  admitted,  but 
fhe  would  not  continue  to  defire  it,  fince 
her  requeit  had  produced  fo  much  un- 
eafinefs  among  them. 

The  pafftngcrs  who  occupied  the  other 
fide  of  the  coach,  were  two  men  and  a 
woman  big  with  child;  which  circum- 
fUnce  had  made  it  irnpoitibie  for  the  men 


to  offer  her.a  feat  with  them,  for  fear  of 
incommoding  tfie  pregnant  worrian. 
But  the  youngeftoftliemen  having  now 
got  a  glimpfe  of  the  ftrans;er's  face,  de- 
clared that  the  ladies  might  make  them- 
felvea  eafy*  for  he  would  refign  his  itat; 
adding,  that  he  was  extremely  glad  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  obliging  fuch  a 
handfome  lady.  He  then  jumped  out 
of  the  coach,  and  taking  the  Granger's 
hand  to  help  her  in,  (tared  confidently 
under  her  hat,  which  put  her  into  a  little 
confufion  :  however,  (lie  thanked  him 
very  politely,  and  accepted  his  offer; 
but  not  without  exprefling  fome  concent 
for  the  manlier  in  which  he  would  dif- 
pofe  of  himfelf. 

*  Oh !  Madam,"  faid  the  coachman  $ 
the  gentleman  may  fit  upon  the  box 
with  me,  and  he  will  have  the  pleafure 
of  viewing  the  beautiful  profpe&s  all 
the  way  we  go." — '  I  (hall  lee  none  fo 
beautiful,1  faid  the  young  fellow,  '  as» 
what  they  who  remain  in  the  coach  will 
behold/ 

The  fair  ftranger  now  blufhed  more 
than  before,  and  being  willing  to  avoid 
any  far'her  fpeeches  of  this  fort,  (he  haf- 
tily  got  into  the  Coach,  thanked  the 
young  man  a  fecond  time,  who  having 
feen  her  feated,  placed  himfelf  by  the 
coachman  on  the  box,  and  they  pro- 
ceeded on  their  jourrley* 


CHAP.    tl> 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  A  VIO- 
LENT FRIENDSHIP  BETWEEN  Ttt  O 
YOUNG  LADIES,  WHICH  HAS  THE 
USUAL  CONSEQUENCES,  A  COM- 
MUNICATION O7  SECRETS,  EY 
WHICHTHE  READER  IS  LET  INTO 

PART  OF  HENRIETTA'S  STORY. 

A  Profound  filence  now  prevailed 
among  the  company  in  the  coach  j 
the  eyes  of  all  were  fattened  upon  the 
fair  ftranger,  who  appeared  wholly  in- 
fenfible  of  the  fcrUtinizing  looks  of  her 
fellow-travellers.  Something  within 
herfelf  feemed  to  engrofs  all  her  thoughts  j 
and  although,  l>y  her  eyes  being  cor.  •• 
flantly  turned  towards  the  windows  of 
the  coach,  it  might  be  imagined  the 
palling  objects  drtw  her  attention,  yet 
their  fixed  looks  too  plainly  indirr.ted 
that  they  were  beheld  wituottt  obferva- 
tion.  Her  perfon,  though  full  of  charms, 
and  the  eafy  gracefulnei's  of  her  air,  \n; 
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prtfTed  lefs  refpeft  for  her  on  the  minds 
cf  the  women,  than  the  elegance  of  her 
morning-drds,  which  they  were  now  at 
leif'.ire  to  coulider.  Her  gown  was  a 
white  (prigged  muflin,  extremely  fine, 
through  wliich  (hone  a  rich  blue  Man- 
tua filk  petticoat:  her  cap,  handkerchief, 
and  ruffles,  were  trimmed  with  fine 
Bi'ufifels  lace ;  her  apron  had  a  broad 
border  round  it  of  Drefden  work;  and 
a  white  hi  tefti  ing  hat  (haded  her  charming 
face,  which  (he  was  iolicitous  to  conceal 
from  view. 

The  melancholy  with  which  fhefeem- 
ed  oppreflfed,  conciliated  to  her  the  good- 
will of  her  female  fellow-travellers, 
though  from  very  different  fentiments. 
The  haughty  lady,  who  had  refufed  to 
let  her  have  a  place  in  the  coach,  found 
her  envy  and  ill-nature  inleniibly  fublide, 
by  the  confideration  that  this  ft  ranger 
was  probably  more  unhappy  than  her- 
felf. 

Thelufty  matron,  pleafed  that,  by  in- 
filling upon  receiving  her,  me  had  con- 
ferred an  obligation  on  one  who  appear- 
ed to  he  of  a  rank  above  her  own,  enjoyed 
her  p  relent  iuperiority,  and  pitied  her 
from  the  overflowings  of  gratified  pride, 
The  young  lady  in  the  riding-habit, 
whole  vanity  had  been  a  little  mortified 
at  feeing  heifelf  aflbciated  in  a  journey 
.with  perfons  whom  {he  conceived  to  be 
Vv-ry  unfit  company  for  her,  thought  her- 
itlf  very  happy  in  the  acquisition  of  fo 
genteel  a  fellow-traveller  ;  and  as  fhe 
had  not  deigned  to  open  her  mouth  be- 
fore, from  an  opinion  of  the  meannefs 
of  her  company,  (lie  now  made  herlHf 
amends  for  her  lilence,  by  adjrcding  a 
profufion  of  civil  Beeches  to  the  fair 
fh'iinger,  who  replied  to  every  thing  ihe 
faid  with  extreme  politenefs,  but  with 
an  air  that  fliewed  her  heart  was  not  at 
cafe, 

The  paflengers  being  fet  down  at  dif- 
ferent places,  Mil's  Courteney,  for  that 
was  the  name  of  our  fair  adventurer, 
remained  alone  with  the  young  lady  in 
the  coach.  This  circumilance  itemed 
to  rou«e  her  from  a  deep  reverie,  in  which 
fhe  had  he;n  wholly  absorbed  during  the 
•Lilt  half  hour;  and  looking  earneilly  at 
her  companion—'  Ah  !  Madam,'  laid 
fhe,  in  a  moft  affecling  accent,  «  and 
'  when  am  I  to  lofe  you?'—'  I  (hall 
*  leave  you  in  a  few  minutes,'  faid  the 
h  !y  ;  '  for  I  am  going  no  farther  tlv.in 
'  Hammerimith/— '  Lord  blets  me!' 
faid  Mifs  Courteuey,  lifting  up  her  fine 


eyes  fwimming  in  tears,  '  what  fhall  I 

*  do  ?  what  will  become  of  me  ?' 
This  exclamation  gave  great  lurprize 

to  the  other  lady,  who  from  leveral  cir- 
cumilances  had  conceived  that  there  was 
fome  my  fiery  in  her  cale*  '  You  leem 

*  uneafy,'  laid  ihe  to  Mifs  Courteney; 

*  pray  let  me  know  if  it  is  in  my  power 
'   to  ferve  you.' 

This  kind  requefl  had  fuch  an  effect 
on  the  tender  heart  of  Mils  Courteney, 
that  (lie  burft  into  tears,  and  for  a  few 
moments  was  unable  to  anfwerj  when 
the  lady  prefiing  her  to  fpeak  freely—'  I 

*  am  an  unhappy  creature,  Madam,'  laid 
fhe,  Oghing;  *  and  am  flying  from  the 
{  only  perfon  in   the  world  upon  whom 
'   I  have  any  dependence.     1  will  make 
'  no  fcruple  to  truft  you  with  my  fee  ret. 
'  Did  you  ever  hear  of  Lady  Me.idows,* 
p-.u-fued  Ihe,  '  the  widow  of  Sir  John 

*  Meadows  ?' 

'  I  know  a  lady  who  is  acquainted 
'  with  her,'  faid  the  other;  -'  flie  is  a  wo- 

*  man  of  faflaioo  and  fortune.' 

*  L  uly  Meadows  is  my  relation,'  re- 
f<inv\l  M'.fs  Courteney;  '  flie  to(  k  me, 
'  a  poor  he'pkfs  orphan,  under  her  pro- 

*  teclion,  and  during  fomt  time  treated 

*  me  with  the  tciide;-;  •  jfs  of  a  mccher. 
'  Within  thefe  few  weeks  I  have  un- 

*  happily   loft  her  favour,  not  by  any 
'  fav  It  of  mine,  I  a  flu  re  you,  for  I  have 
'  always  loved  and  reverenced  her.  No- 

*  thing  fhould  have  obliged  me  to  take 

*  this  ftep,  which  has  no  doubt  an  ap- 
'  pearance  of  ingratitude,  but  the  fear 

*  of  being  forced  to  marry  a  man  I 
'  hat-?.' 

'  O  heavens!  my  dear  creature,'  ex- 
claimed the  lady  in  an  affected  tone, 

*  what  do  you  tell  me!  were  you  upon 
'  the  point  of  being  forced  to  a  deterred 
'  match  ?'— -c  Yes,    Madam,1    replied 
Mifs  Courteney;  '  and  to  this  hard  lot 
'  was  I  doomed  by  her  to  wbom^I  owe 
'  all  my  pall  happir.efs,  :ind  from  whom 
'  I  expected  all  the  future.' 

*  You  have  obliged  me  exceflively  by 

*  this    unrdervcd     confidence,'    inter- 
rupted the  lady;  <  and  you  fliall  find  me 

'  not  unworthy  of  it.     From  this  mo- 

*  ment  I  fwear  to  you  an  inviolable  at- 
'  tachment.     Sure  there  is  nothing  fb 
'  tranfporting  ss  friendfhip  and  mutual 
'  confidence  5  You  won  my  heart  the 
'  moment  I  faw  you.     I  have  formed  a 

*  hundred  violent  frienHfhips,  but  one 
'  accident  or  other  always  diflolved  them 
'  in  a  fhort  time.     There  ai'e  very  few 

B  '  pertbni 
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*  perfons  that  are  capable  of  a  violent 
<  friend/hip;  at  leaft,  I  never  could  rind 
'  one  that  anfwered  my  ideas  of  that  fort 
'  of  engagement.     Have  not  you  been 

*  often  dilappointed  ?  Tell  me,  my  dear: 
'  I  dare  fay   you   have.     Your  fenti- 

*  ments,  I   believe,  are  as  delicate  as 

*  mine  upon  this  head.     I  am  charmed, 

*  I  am  raviflied  with  this  meeting !  Who 

*  would  have  imagined  that  by  chance, 

*  and  in  a  ftage-cosch,   I  mould  have 
'  found  what  I  have  fo  earneitiy  fought 

*  for  thefe  three  months,  a  perfon  with 
'  whom  I  could  contrail  a  violent  friend - 
'  (hip,  fuch  as  minds  like  ours  are  only 

*  capable  of  feeling  ?' 

'  I  am  extremely  obliged  to  you, 
'  Madam,  for  your  good  opinion,' faid 
Mifs  Courteney ;  '  I  hope  1  mall  never 

*  be  fo  unfortunate  as  to  forfeit  it;  in- 
f  deed  I  have  reafon  to  think  that,  in  my 
'  prefent'  diitrefled  fituation,  a  friend  is 
'  a  Welling  fent  from  heaven.1 

«  Well!  but  my  dear  Clelia,'  faid 
this  flighty  lady,  *  you  have  not  told 

*  me  ail  your  ftory.     I  call  you  Clelia, 
'  becaufe  you  know  it  is  fo  like  common 

*  acquaintance  to  addrefs  one  another  by 
'  the  title  of  Mifs  Such-a-one — Roman  - 

*  tick  names  give  a  fpirit  to   the  cor- 
'  refpondence  between  fuch  friends  as 

*  you  and  I  are :  but  perhaps  you  may 
'  like  another  r^ame  better  than  Clelia; 
•'  though  I  think  that  is  a  mighty  pretty 

'  one,  fo  foft  and  gliding,  Clelia,  Cle- 
'  lia — tell  me,  do  you  like  it,  my  dear?' 
'  Call  me  what  you  pleafe,'  faid  Mifs 
Courteney,  fmiling  a  little  at  the  lingu- 
larity  of  her  new  fritnd  j  *  but  ruy  name 
'  is  Courteney.' 

*  Courteney  is  a  very  pretty  firname,' 
faid  the  lady;  '  I  hope  it  is  not  di (graced 

*  with  any  odious  vult,ar  Christian  iumc, 
'  fuch  as  Molly,  or  Betty,  or  the  like.' 

*  I  was  chriftened  Henrietta,  after  my 
«  mother,'  faid  Mifs  Courteney.  *  H;.n- 
'  rietta  is   well  enough,'  returned  the 
other;  «  but   pofitively,  my  drar,    you 

*  mi;  ft  aflr.me  the  name  of  Clelia  when 

*  you  write  to  me;    for  we  mult    corre- 
'  fpond  every  hour.    Oh  !  what  a  ravifli- 

*  ing  pleafure  it-is   to  indulge  the  over- 

*  fiowings  of  one's  heart   upon  paper! 
c  Remember  to  call  me  CeJinda  in  your 

*  letters;  end  in  all  our  private  cor.ver- 
'  fations,  we  (hall  have  a  thoufand  fe- 
'  crcts  to  communicate  to  eada  other. 
'  13ut  I  am  impatient  to  know  all  your 
6  itory ;  it  mnft  needs  be  very  romantick 

.*  and  pretty.* 


*  Alas!'  faid  the  charming  Henrietta, 
this  is  no  time  to  talk  of  my  misfor- 
tunes;  we  are  entered  into  Hammer- 
fmith,    and  there  you  fay  you   muft 
leave  me :  give  me  your  advice,  dear 
Madam  •,  tell  me  in  what  manner  I 
mult  difpofe  of  myfelf.' 

'  Dear  Madamr  repeated  the  lady, 
is  that  the  ftyle  then  you  refolve  to  ufe  ? 
have  you  forgot  that  we  have  contract- 
ed a  violent  friendfhip,  and  that  I  am 
your  Celinda,  and  you  my  Clelia  ?' 

*  I  beg  your  pardon,'  faid  Henrietta; 
I  did  not  think  of  that  name.     Well, 
then,  dear  Celindn, what  would  you  ad- 
vife  me  to  do  ?   I  a;n  going  to  London, 
there  to  conceal  niyfeif  from  the  fearch 
that   Lady   Meadows   will  doubtkfs 
make  for   me  when  (he  hears  I  have 
left  her  houfe  :  all  my  hope  of  a  recon- 
ciliation with  her  is  through  theinter- 
pofition  of  a  friend.     I  have  a  brother, 
who  has   been   abroad   feveral   years, 
and  whom  I  every  day  expecl  to  hear 
is  arrived;  but  I  dare  not  mow  myfelf 
to  any  of  Lady  Meadows's  acquain- 
tance, left  I  mould  be  hurried  back, 
and  facrificed  to  what  (he  calls  my  in- 
tereit.     I  know  fo  little  of  the  town, 
that  I  am  afraid  I  may  take  up  my  re- 
fidence  in  an  improper  houfe,  among 
people  where  my  honour,  or  at  leaft 
my  reputation,   may    be  in   danger. 
DirecT:  me,  dear  Madam — my    dear 
Celinda,  I  would  fay — direcl  me  what 
to  do  in  this  dreadful  dilemma.'  Here 

file  paufed,  anxioully  expecting  the  an- 
fwer  of  her  new  friend,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.     III. 

WHICH  ILLUSTRATES.  AN  OBSER- 
VATION OF  ROCHEFOUCAULT's, 
THAT  IN  THE  MISFORTUNES  OF 
OUR  FRIENDS  THERE  IS  ALWAYS 
SOMETHING  THAT  DOES  NOT 
DISPLEASE  US. 

«  T  Proteft,  my  denreft  Clelia,'  faid  the 
JL  lady,  '  your  fears  are  very  na- 
tural upon  this  occafion.  I  mould  in 
your  fituation  be  almofl  diftrafted. 
Even  our  parents  watchful  cares  are 
hardly  fufficient  to  guard  u'sagainit  the 
attempts  of  iniblent  men  :  how  much 
more  then  are  thofe  attempts  to  be 
dreaded,  when  we  are  left  defencelefs 
and  expofed!  Believe  me,  my  dear,  I 
*  fympathize 
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*  fympathize  truly  with  you  in  this  mis- 

*  fortune.     Good  Heaven!   I  think  I 
'  fliould  die  with  apprehenfion  were  I  in 
'  your  cafe/ 

*  Don't  terrify  me,'  faid  Mifs  Courte- 
rtey,  trembling.     *  I  have  taken  an  im- 

*  prudent  ftep,  but  I  muit  make  the  beft 
'  of  it  now:  Providence,  I  hope,  will  be 

*  my  guard.' 

'  1  would  not  terrify  you,  my  dear,' 
faid  the  lady  ;  «  but  I  muit  repeat,  that 
'  were  I  in  your  cafe,  I  think  my  fears 
«  would  diffract  me.  Thank  Heuven  ! 
'  I  am  protected  by  watchful  parents, 
'  cautious  relations,  and  prudent  friends; 
'  yet  hardly  thus  can  I  think  myfelf  fe- 
'  cure  from  thole  enterpriling  wretches 

*  the  men.' 

This  young  lady  had  indeed  a  ftronger 
protestor  than  all  theie,  which  fhe  did 
not  mention,  or  perhaps  was  infenfible 
of;  and  that  was  the  extreme  difagree- 
ablenefs  of  her  whole  perfon.  Her  fea- 
tures, it  is  true,  could  not  be  called  ir- 
regular, becaufe  few  faces  were  ever 
diltinguilhed  with  a  fet  more  uniformly 
bad.  Her  complexion,  which  was  a 
compofition  of  green  and  yellow,  was 
marvelloufly  well  fuited  to  her  features. 
Nor  was  it  poflible  to  make  any  invidious 
companions  between  her  face  and  her 
mape,  fince  it  was  hard  to  decide  which 
was  worft. 

Mifs  Courteney,  who  had  burft  into 
tears,  occafioned  by  her  reflections  on 
her  own  helplefs  fituation,  compared  with 
the  advantages  her  friend  enjoyed,  and 
which  me  had  fo  orientation  fly  enume- 
rated, was  upon  the  point  of  foliciting 
her  ?.dvice  again  ;  when  the  lady  joyfully 
exclaimed — «  Oh!  there  is  my  aunt's 

houfe,  my  dear  Cleiia,  we  muft  part 

immediately.' 

'   Sure,'  laid  Henrietta,  fighing,  *  yoxi 

will  not  leave  me  till  you  have  udviicd 

me  what  to  do.' 

*  Lord!    my   dear,'   faid    the   other, 
one  yoking  creature  is  not  qualified  to 
give  another   advice   upon   fuch   oc- 
cafioris.     I  wifh  it  was  in  my  power 
to  give  you  proper  advice;  you  know 
I  have  vowed  to   yo'i    an  inviolable 
friendihip.     And——' 

Here  the  coachman,  as  he  had  been 
directed,  flopped  before  a  large  har.d- 
fome  houfe;  and  a  well- drefled  footman 
immediately  appearing,  came  forwaicls 
to  open  the  coach-door. 

'  Hviar  me  one  word,'  cried  Mifs 
Qourteney,  p-r.eiving  this  tender  friend 


was  actually  going  to  leave  her  without 
any  farther  Iblicitude  for  her  fafety—- 
'  upon  the  Itrength  of  that  inviolable 
'  friendlhip  you  have  vowed  to  me,  I 
'  will  venture  to  afk  a  favour  of  you :  it 

*  is,'  puifued  f\\e,  '  that  you  will  recom- 

*  mend  me  to  fome  perfon  of  your  ac-* 
'  quaintance  in  London,  who  may  dire6t 
'  me  to  a  decent  houfe,  where  I  can  re- 

*  main  in  fafety  till  my  brother's  arrival.' 

*  I  vow  this  is  a  lucky  thought!'  faid. 
the  lady ;  *  I  believe  I  can  fei  ve  you,  my 
'  dear  Clelia  j  but  you  muft  ftep  in  with 
'  me  to  my  aunt's. — John,'  faid  (he  to 
the  fervant,  *  is  my  aunt  at  home?'  The 
man  told  her  his  lady  was  juft  gone  to 
take  an  airing. 

".'  That's  well,'  faid  the  lady;  *  we 
mall  have  an  opportunity  to  fettle  this 
matter  :  but,  my  dear  Clelia,  I  think 
it  will  be  beft  to  difcharge  the  coach, 
the  fellow  poftibly  will  not  wait.  I'll 
fend  my  aunt's  fervant  to  take  a 
place  for  you  in  the  Hammerfmith 
fbge,  which  I  know  does  not  fet  out 
this  half  hour.' 

Henrietta  readily  complied,  overjoyed 
that  me  had  really  found  a  fmcere  friend 
in  the  perfon  of  this  whimfical  lady;  who, 
having  led  her  into  a  large  well-furnifli- 
ed  parlour,  ordered  Ibme  tea  to  be 
brought,  and  then  told  her,  that  fhe 
would  give  her  a  letter  to  her  milliner, 
who  was  a  very  good  fort  of  a  vvom?n, 
and  where  me  might  depend  upon  being 
abfolutely  fafe. 

'  'When  I  was  laft  in  town,'  purfued 
(he,  *  which  was  about  three  weeks  ago, 

*  her  fiift  floor  was  empty;  and  in  this 
'  fjafon  of  the  year,  I  believe,  fhe  will 

*  let  it  to  you  for  two  guineas  a  week,' 

*  A  fmgle  room  will  do  for  me,'  faid 
Mifs  Courteney;  *  my  circumftancesdo 

*  not  entitle  me  to  magnificent  lodgings, 
'  and  my  bufmefs  is  to  keep  myfelf  pri- 
«   vate." 

*  Well,  well,  my  dear,  be  that  as  you 

*  pleafe,'  faid  the  other;  '  I  will  write 
'  the    letter   without   mentioning  what 
'   lodgings  you   require.'     Saying  this, 
(lie  called  for  pens  and  paper;  and  hav- 
ing wrote  the  following  billet,  gave  it  to 
Mifs  Courteney  for  her  perufal. 

*  DEAR    MRS.    EGRET, 

*  npHE  lady   who    will   deliver   you 

-*-  '  'this,  is  one  for  whom  I  have  the 
'  moft  violent  friendftiip  imaginable.' 

*  You.  know  how  ardent  my  friendfhips 
'  are;  but  I  think  I   never  had  any  fo 

B  *  «  firmly 
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firmly  rooted  as  this,  though  our  ac- 
quaintance commenced  but  a  few  hours 
ago.  This  dear  friend  havmg  d  firad 
me  to  recommend  her  to  feme  perfon 
to  lodge  with,  f  thought  of  you,  know- 
ing you  ran  accommodate  her  with 
genteel  apartments.  I  am,  dear  Mrs. 
Egret,  your  humble  fervant, 

'   E.    WOODBY/ 

Henrietta  having  read  the  letter,  re- 
turned it.  again  into  the  hands  of  her 
friend,  gratefully  acknowledging  the  fa- 
vour, although  me  had  (bme  objections 
to  itj  for  me  did  not  approve  of  the 
words  Genteel  Apartments,  being  refolv- 
ed  not  to  exceed  a  very  moderate  price  : 
but  (he  rightly  conceived  that  Mils 
Woodby  rathtT  listened  to  her  own  pride 
than  her  conveniercy,,  by  throwing  in 
that  circumftance,  and  therefore  took  no 
notice  of  it. 

The  letter  being  fealed  and  direfted, 
Mil's  Co-.irteney  carefully  depofited  it  in 
her  pocket;  and  the  two  ladies  were  pre- 
paring to  drink  their  tea,  wher  the  foot- 
man entered,  and  (aid  the  ftage-coach 
was  juft  going  off:  our  fair  traveller  in- 
ftantly  rcfe  up,  and  toc.k  leave  of  her 
friend,  who  having  prevailed  upon  her 
to  drink  a  glafs  of  lack  and  water,  lince 
fhe  was  diiappointed  of  her  tea,  parted 
from  her  with  an  affectionate  embrace, 
and  a  promife  that  me  would  fee  her  in 
town  very  fhortly. 

Mils  Courtensy  finding  only  one  paf- 
fenger  in  the  conch,  who  was  a  grave 
elderly  woman,  relumed  her  jouim-y 
with  fome  kind  of  chearfulnefs,  having 
thus  happily  got  over  her  upprehenfums 
of  falling  into  bad  company,  where 
chance  might  have  directed  her  to  lodge, 


CHAP,     IV, 

IN  WHICH  OUR  HEROINE,  THROUOH 
INATTENTION,  FALLS  INTO  THE 
VKRY  DIFFICULTY  £HE  HAD 

TAKEN  SUCH  PAINS  TO  AVOID, 


B 


UT  this   reflation   from  uneafinefs 


which  can  faften  with  violence  but  upon 
one  circumitance  of  diitrefs  at  a  time, 
and  being-  (uddenly  relieved  from  that, 
is  (eniible  of  a  calm,,  which,  compared 
wirK  it's  former  fee  lings,  may  be  called 
pleafure,  foon  iVlecls  another  obiect  to 
cngrgis  U's  attention,  and  fixes  oa  it  with 


equal  anxiety  and  jfolicitude.  Thus  it 
faied  with  our  lovely  heroine,  whofe 
other  cares  had  all  been  Iwallowed  up 
in  reflection's  on  the  danger  to  which  her 
honour  was  expoled.  Eafed  of  thefe  ap- 
prehenfions  by  the  good  offices  of  Mils 
Woodby,  me  was  happy  for  a  few  mo- 
ments, till  the  confeqiiences  of  her  flight 
ruflied  full  upon  her  mind:  Lady  Mea- 
dows's  favour intcoverablej  her  fortune 
ruined 5  her  reputation  blalted.  This 
In  ft  thought,  which,  from  the  delicacy 
of  her  ientiments,  gave  her  the  deepeft 
regret,  dwelt  molt  upon  her  mind;  and, 
forgetting  that  me  was  not  alone,  (he 
clafped  her  hands  together  in  a  vio- 
lent emotion,  and  built  into  tears. 

The  oici  gentlewoman,  who  "had  been 
eyeing  her  very  attentively,  not  a  little 
furprifed  at  the  ferioufnefs  that  appeared 
in  the  looks  and  behaviour  of  fo  young 
a  creature,  eagerly  afked  her  what  was 
the  matter. 

Henrietta,  rouzed  by  this  queftion, 
which  (fb  abienj  had  (he  been)  firft  in- 
formed her  (lie  was  obferved,  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  competing  her  countenance, 
faid  (he  was  often  low-fpirited. 

<  Don't  tell  me  of  low  fpirits/  faid  the 
old  gentlewoman ;  '  inch  young  bodies 

*  as  you  are  not  low-fj  irited  for  nothing. 

<  What!  I  warrant  you,  there  is  a  fweeu 

*  heart  in  the  cafe  ?' 

«  Oh!  no  Madam,'  faidMifs  Courte- 
ney,  bluiliing,  *  no  iweetheart,  I  afiure 
'  you,' 

'  No, really?'  refnmcd  (he;  *  well,  then, 
'  I  fuppofe  you  have  loft  a  friend.' 

'  I  have  indeed  loft  a  friend/  l'<id  the 
young  lady,  hoping  that  acknowledg- 
ment would  put  an  end  to  the  queftions 
of  her  fellow-traveller. 

<  Ind'-etl!'  faid  the  old  woman;  '  and 
«  this  f:iend — is  it  a  father,  or  mother, 

*  or  filter,  or-. ' 

«  All,  all,'  interrupted  Mifs  Courte- 
ney,  burfting  again  into  tears. 

'  How  all  ?'  repeated  the  old  woman, 
'  Have  you  juf>  now  loft  all  thefe  kins- 

<  folks?'1 

*  I  loft  them  all  in  lofmg  that  friend, 

<  Ivjadam,'   laid  Henrietta;   vexed  thnt 
her  fenfihiiiiy,   wakened  by  fuch  quef, 
tionsj  had  made  her  too  little  guarded  in 
her  expreffions. 

<  Oh,  oh,   I   underftand  you,  child,' 
faid  the  good  gentlewoman:  '  this  per- 

*  (on,  I  don't  afk  you  whether  it  was  3 
(  man  or  woman,   was  to  you  both  fa- 

*  the*'  and  mother.  _Wellj  and  fa  1  (up, 

*  poie 
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II 


\ 


*  note  you  have  in  ft  beard  of  the  death 
4  of  this  good  friend,  and  are  going  to 

*  town  on  that  cccafion  ?' 

Mil's  Courtcney,  finding  that  the  in- 
quilitive  temper  of  her  KUow-traveller 
•wiis  likely  to  lead  her  into  a  difcovery  of 
her  fituation,  choie  i  at  her  to  he  filent  than 
violate  truth,  by  feigning  circumftances 
to  deceive  her;  and,  fortunately  for  her, 
{he  WMS  prevented  from  fufrering  moie 
difagreeable  interrogatories,  by  the 
coach's  fuddenly  ftopping  at  an  inn  in 
Piccadilly,  where  it  put  up. 

The  old  gentlewoman,  however,  at 
parting,  a  iked  her  what  part  of  the  town 
fhe  was  going  to,  and  offered,  if  it  was 
in  her  way,  ro  accompany  her;  hut  Hen- 
rietta eva  led  the  queihon  and  the  offer, 
by  telling  her,  that  fhe  in1  ended  to  take 
a  chair."  The  coachman  accordingly 
called  one  for  her,  which  (lie  entered  im- 
media'flv;  and  being  ?(ked  by  the  chair- 
ma  si  where  fhe  would  pltaie  to  be  car- 
ried, (he  recollected,  with  great  confu- 
fion.  that  Mifs  Woodby  had  not  told  her 
where  her  milliner  lived. 

She  now  fought  for  the  letter,  hoping 
the.e  was  a  full  Uireclion  upon  that.  But 
what  w;u  her  grief  and  peipiexity,  when 
{lie  found  tbe  fuperfcription  contained 
onJv  the-Ie  words — '  For  Mrs.  Egret!' 
'  Good  Heaven!"  excl  imed  the  la;r  un- 
fort  nate,  '  --vhat  fh:ill  I  do  now?' 

The  chairman  repeating  his  rp'eft'icn, 
fhe  fold  him  that  (he  had  foignt  a  direc- 
tion, and  a(k?d  him  if  he  knew  where 
Mrs.  Egret,  a  milliner,  lived.  The  fel- 
low replied  in  the  negative;  but  ad  led, 
that  he  wo  :id  enquire.  He  accordingly 
ftepptd  into  the  neutll  fhcp,  which  was 
a  habei  darner's;  and  making  a  frnall 
blun  !er  in  the  name,  whicii  the  perion 
he  fpoke  to  miitook  for  Ecclts,  he  was 
told,  that  the  milliner  for  whom  he  en- 
qi:hvd  lived  in  Charles  Street. 

The  fellow  returned,  extremely  pleafed 
with  his  faccefs,  and  relieved  the  yourg 
lady  from  her  anxietv,who  bid  him  carry 
her  directly  to  Charles  Street;  and  Ihe 
foon  found  herfelf  at  the  door  of  a  mil- 
liner's (hop,  where  flie  difcharged  her 
chairmen  j  and  entering,  aiked  a  young 
wo"iTian,  whom  (lie  law  at  work,  if  her 
miiheic-  was  at  home. 

Ttie  girl  defired  her  to  walk  into  a  par- 
lour, where  (he  was  met  by  an  agreeable 
well  drelTed  woman,  who  received  her 
with  great  politcr.de,  and  defired  to  know 
hei  commands. 

*  I  hayc  a  letter  for  you/  laid  Ken* 


rietta,  putting  it  into  her  hands,  *from 

*  a  young  lady,  a  cultomer  of  yours :  the 

*  contents  will  acquaint  you  with  my 

*  b-Tinels/ 

The  milliner  took  the  letter,  and  hav- 
ing read  it,  returned  it  again  with  a 
fimle,  faying,  me  was  not  the  perfon  to 
whom  it  w2.s  addrelTdd. 

'  No!  Madam,'  faid  Mifs  Courtency, 
excc-'fTively  furprized;  *  is  not  your  name 

*  Egret?'" 

'  My  name  is  Eccles,  M^dam,'  faid 
the  milliner.  '  Bkfs  me!'  cried  Mifs 
Courteney,  '  the  chairmen  have  made  a 

*  miftake:  I  bid  one  of  them  enquire 

*  where  Mrs.  Egret,  a  milliner,  lived, 

*  and  he  was  directed  hither.     I  (hail 

*  be  obliged  to  you,'  puriued  Henrietta, 

*  if  you  will  let  your  maid  call  a  chair/ 

'  To  be  fure,  Madam,'  laid  the  mil- 
liner; '  but  do  you  not  know  where 
«  this  Mrs.  Egret  lives?' 

'  I  have  uqfoitunattly  forgot  to  get 
'  a  dii'eclion,'  vtturned  the  young  ladyj 
'  b.it  I  hope  you  can  inform  me.' 

'  I  wifli  I  could,  Madam,"  laid  the 
milliner;  '  but  re:dly  I  know^no  fuch  per- 
'  fun  as  Mrs.  Egr.t.'-—  <  S.rely  I  am 
'  the  moft  unfortunate  creatuie  in  rhe 
'  world!'  cried  Henrietta. 

4  I  hope  not,  Madam,'  faid  Mrs. 
Eccles,  with  a  look  of  great  compk'.ccncy; 
'  tnere  are  more  peril  ns,  beiidis  Mrs, 

*  Egret,  who  wordd  he  glad  to'accum- 
'  modate  you  with   lo-'rin^s.     I   wdi 
<  mine  were  good  enough  for  you/ 

*  Oli!  they  are  good  enough,  nt> 
'  doub','  replied  Mil's  Courteneyj  'but 
'  I  was  rtcoir.nieiidtd  to  Mis.  Egret, 

*  and '     *  Pray,  Madam,  walk  up, 

(  and  look  at  my  firft  floor,'  faid  Mrs, 
Eccle* ;  and,  ^  about  waiting  for  any  re- 
ply, immed.atel)  led  the  way. 

Henrietta  fol  owed  tn  fuih  perplexity 
of  linnd,  that  f;ie  hardly  knew  what  me 
did;  and,  while  the  officious  milliner  led 
her  from  room  to  room,  expatiating  at 
larg^e  xipon  the  conveniencies,  fhe  conti- 
nued iilent,  revolving  in  her  thoughts 
the  dilemma  to  which  (he  was  reduced. 

The  evening  was  fofar  advanced,  that 
fhe  could  not  think  of  going  in  quell  of 
Mrs.  Egret,  of  whom  Ihe  could  get  no 
information  here;  yet  flie  was  not  able  to 
icfolve  upon  taking  Icdgings  in  the  houfe 
of  a  perfon  to  whom  (lie  was  an  abfolute 
ftranger:  a  misfortune  which  (lie  had 
vainlv  endeavoured  to  avoid  by  the  ap« 
plication  (he  l.ad  made  to  Mifs  Woodby. 

*  I  am  afraid  you  don't  like  this 
*  apartment, 
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'  apartment, Madam,'  fait!  Mrs. Eccles, 
who  obferved  her  look  penfive  and  un- 
eaiy.  '  I  have  no  objection  to  it,1  faid 
JMii's  Courteney,  *  but  that  it  is  rather 
'  too  go.'d.  I  do  rjotpropofe  to  go  to  a 
'  high  pi  ice;  a  bed -chamber,  and  the 

*  ule  of  a  parlour,  will  be  fufllcient  for 
'  me." 

The  milliner  looked  a  little  difTatisfied 
at  thefe  words,  but  told  .her  me  could  ac- 
commodate her  with  a  large  handfome 
bed-chamber  tip  two  pair  or"  flairs;  but 
added,  that  (he  had  no  other  parlour  than 
that  which  me  kept  for  her  own  ufe. 

Mifs  Couiteney  defired  to  fee  the  room, 
which  was  indeed  very  handfome  and 
convenient;  ,and  the  milliner  perceiving 
fhe  liked  it,  told  her,  that,  ihe  fliould  be 
welcome  to  th-c  ule  of  the  dining-room 
till  herfidl  floor  was  lett. 

The  young  lady  thought  this  an  ob- 
liging propofal;  and,  being  pleafed  with 
the  woman's  countenance  and  behaviour, 
ventured  to  make  an  agreement  with  her; 
and  every  thing  being  fettled  upon  very 
eafy  terms — '  There  is  but  one  difficulty 
f  remaining,'  faidjhe,  with jfjn  engaging 
finile,  '  and  that  I  know  not  how  we 

*  mall  get  pver ;  we  are  ftrangers  to  each 

*  other.1 

1  Oh,  Madam,'  interrupted  Mrs.  Ec- 
cles,  *  though  it  is  not  my  cuftom  to  ti>ke 

*  in  lodgers  without  having  a  character, 
f  yet  I  can  have  no  fcruple  with  regard 
f  to  a  lady  of  your  appearance.     As  for 
'  me,  I  have  lived  a  great  many  years 
'  in  this  neighbourhood,   and   am  not 
'  afraid  of  having  my  character  enquired 
'  into.' 

She  (poke  this  with  a  little  warmth, 
which  made  Henrietta  imagine  file  ex- 
pected the  fame  kind  of  confidence  (he 
Iiadlliewn:  fo,  making  a  merit  of  ne- 
Cc-'lity,  me  appeared  very  well  fatisfied, 
and  immediately  took  poffeflion  of  her 
jievv  apartment. 


CHAP.     V. 

WHICH     CONTAINS    NOTHING     BUT 
VERY  COA1MGN   OCCURRENCES, 

MRS.  Eccles  being  funimoned  into 
her  (hop  by  a  cultomer,  Mifs 
Courlency  defired  her  to  fend  up  pen, 
ink,  and  paper,  being  refolved  to  write 
to  Mifs  Wocdby  that  night,  and  ac- 
quaint her  with  the  dilp.ppointment 
file  had  rast  with,  The  maid  foon. 


appeared  with  candles,  and  all  the  mi- 
teriais  for  writing;  delivering,  at  the 

.imc,  hermifhelVs  compliments  to 
the  young  lady,  and.  a  requetf  tl-at  (he 
would  favour  her  with  her  company  to 

r.  Mifs  Courteney  prcmifed  to 
wait  on  her,  provided  (lie  was  alone;  and, 
fitting  down,  wrote  the  following  Utter 
to  her  new  friend. 

'  Y  OU  will,  no  doubt,  my  dear  Mils 
*  «  Wocdby,  be  both  furprifed  and 
grieved  to  know  that  your  kind  inten- 
tions have  been  frufti  ated ;  and  that, 
by  forgetting  to  give  rne  a  direction, 
your  recommendation  to  Mrs.  Egret 
has  proved  ufelefs  to  me.  By  a  mil- 
take  of  the  chairman,  who  I  ddired  to 
enquire  where  Mrs.  Egret  lived,  I  was 
brought  to  another  milliner's;  and  (he 
not  being  able  to  dire 61  me  where  to 
fold  her,  I  am  obliged  to  take  up  my 
lodging  with  a  ftranger.  It  was  iny 
apprehenfions  of  what  has  befallen  me, 
that  induced  me  to  trull  you  with  my 
fee  ret,  a  iecret  of  the  higheft  import- 
ance to  me;  and  moll  gen erou fly  did 
you  repay  my  confidence  by  your 
ready  ailiihnce.  It  was  my  ill  for- 
tune which  ordered  it  fo,  that  I  Ihould 
not  profit  by  your  kinJm is.  How- 
ever, my  gratitude  is  equally  engaged} 
and,  finoe  I  obferve  ncth:,  g  difagrte- 
able  in  the  behaviour  of  t'  e  ^uTor.  ia 
whofe  houfe  I  now  am,  I  fhaii  endea- 
vour to  make  myfelf  caiy  till  I  hear 
from  you.  I  long  to  fee  you,'  'o  tell 
you  my  unhappy  itory,  to  have  your 
compainon,  or  rather  to  be  juftified  by 
your  approbation  of  what  I  have  been, 
compelled  by  circumftances  to  do. 
Oh!  my  dear  Mifs,  how  unhappy  is 
that  mind,  which,  with  right  inten- 
tions, feels  a  confciovfnefs  of  fome-» 
thing  wrong  in  it's  refolutions!  Direct 
for  me  by  the  name  of  Benfon,  at 
Mrs.  Eccles-'s,  milliner,  in  Charles 
Street.  Adieu.  I  ngn  the  pretty 
name  you  gave  rne, 

«  CLELIA.' 


Henrietta  hnd  juft  fealed  her  letter, 
when  fomebody  tapped  at  her  door;  (lie 
opened  it  immediately,  and  feeing  Mrs. 
Eccles,  aflced  her  pardon  for  not  waiting 
on  her  before,  Mrs.  Eccles  tcld  her, 
that  her  litde  flipper  being  ready,  (he 
came  to  fee  if  (he  was  at  leifure. 

Mil's  Gourteney  found  the  cloth  fpread 
in  the  parlour,  and  an  ek'gam  1  upper  was 
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ferved  up.  Mrs  Eccles  did  not  fail  to 
apologize  frequently  for  themeannefs  of 
her  entertainment,  and  was  gratified  with 
as  many  afiurances  from  her  fair  g'lelt, 
that  r,o  apology  was  neceflary.  During 
the  repaft,  Mrs.  E<.cles  entertained  her 
with  an  account  of  the  neweft  fafhions, 
the  moft  celebrated  performers  of  the 
opera  and  playhoufes,  little  pieces  of 
fcandal,  and  the  like  topicks  of  conver- 
fatio'n,  which  Henrietta  had  often  heard 
difc.  fled  among  her  more  polite  acquaint- 
ance ;  and,  indeed,  alinoft  the  only  ones 
that  engage  the  attention  during  the  re- 
cefs  of  the  card-table. 

The  milliner  then  turning  the  dif- 
courfe  to  the  accident  that  procured  her 
fo  agreeable  a  lodger,  artfully  purfued 
her  hints,  till  the  young  lady  found  her- 
felf  obliged  to  fatUfy,  in  fome  degree, 
her  curioiity  concerning  her  ritual  ion. 

Though  fhe  was  naturally  communi- 
cative, even  to  a  fault,  yet  ihe  did  not 
think  proper  to  difclofe  herfelf  fartlier, 
than  to  tell  her,  that  fhe  had  been  obliged 
to  come  to  London  upon  fome  affairs  of 
confequence,  which  could  not  be  fettled 
tiil  the  arrival  of  her  brother,  who  was 
every  dayexpecled  from  his  travels. 

This  account  was  fo  nrar  the  truth, 
that  Mi fs  Coi.rteney,  in  the  fimpjicity  of 
her  own  heart,  thought  it  could  not  fail 
of  b;ing  believed.  However,  the  milli- 
ner, who  knew  the  world  very  well,  con- 
ceived there  was  fomethinej  extraordinary 
in  the  cafe — nothing  lefs  than  a  love-in- 
trigue: nor  did  this  fufpicion  give  her 
any  nneafinefs.  She  was,  one  of  thofe 
convenient  perfcns  with  whom  a  lady, 
upon  paying  a  certain  fum  of  money, 
might  lie-in  privately,  and  be  properly 
attended.  She  made  no  fcruple  of  ac- 
commodating with  lodgings  a  voting 
wiit,  whole  hufband,  for  certain  family 
reafons,  vifks  her  only  now  and  thenj 
and  as  fhe  generally  found  her  ac 
in  fuch  fort  of  lodgers,  fhe  feldcm  de- 
fired,  and  incited  was  felclom  incum- 
bcred,  with  any  other. 

The  youth,  beauty,  and  elegance  of 
Mifs  Courieney,  the  introductory  letter 
fo  oddly  conceived,  her  apparent  per- 
plexity nndconoern  upon  her  difappcint- 
rnent  of  the  lodgings  fhe  had  expected, 
railed  fi-fpicions,  which  the  ftory  fhe  now 
heard  confirmed;  and  not  doubting  but 
this  affair  would  prove  beneficial  to  her, 
fhe  exerted  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  pkafe 
htr  fair  lodger,  and  engage  htr  to  an  en- 
tire confidence, 


When  the  clock  ftruck  eleven,  Hen- 
rietta rofe  up,  in  order  to  retire  to  her 
own  chamber,  to  which  Mrs.  Eccles  of- 
ficioufly  attended  her.  Having  taken  leave 
of  her  at  the  door,  ihe  bolted'  it  6n  the 
iniide;  and,  after  recommending  her- 
felf  to  the  protection  of  Heaven,  went 
to  bed,  but  not  to  reft.  A  thoufand  dif- 
quietudes  kept  her  wiking  tiil  the  'morn- 
)ii<.-;,  when  fhe  funk  into  a  dumber  that 
lafted  till  eleven  o'clock. 

As  foon  as  (lie  opened  her  eyes,  fhe 
was  informed,  by  the  (hong  light  in  her 
chamber,  that  the  mornirg  was  far  ad- 
vanced; and  finding  by  her  watch,  which 
by  on  a  chair  near  her  bed-fide,  how 
much  ihe  had  exceeded  her  uf  :al  time, 
(for  fhe  was  a  very  early  rifer)  flie  hur- 
ried on  her  cloaths,  and  went  down  flairs, 
being  extremely  anxious  to  get  her  letter 
fent  to  Mifs  Woodby:  fhe  went  diiec"tly 
.into  the  fhop,  fupnolmg  fhe  fhould  find 
Mrs.  Eccles  there;  but  was  exccflively 
lurprifed  to  hear  from  the  apprentice, 
that  her  miftrefs  was  not  yet  up. 

*  I  fuppofe,*   laid   Mifs   Courteney, 

*  fhe  refted  no  better   than  myfclf  lafl 
'   night,  which  was  the  caufe  of  my  ly- 
'  ing  fo  late  this  morning.' 

«  La!  Ma'am,1  replied  the  girl,  '  my 
'  miltrefs  is  never  up  before  eleven  or 

*  twelve.' — *  Indeed!'   r\id  the   young 
lady,  diflembling  her  concern  at  a  cir- 
cumltance  which  gave  her  no  favour- 
able opinion  of  her  landlady.     «  But, 
'  Madam,'  added  the  girl,  '  you  may 

*  have    your   breakfaft   whenever   yoyt 

*  'pleafe  to  order  -it.'     She  then  called 
the  maid,  whom  Mifs  Courteney  order- 
ed to  fetch  a  porter;  being  determined  to 
have  her  letter  delivered  into  Mifs  V/ood- 
by's  own  hands,  if  pofiible.     A  porter 
was  foon  found,  who  undertook  to  carry 
the  letter  to  Hamm'rfmith,  as  directed; 
and  this  affair  being  difpatched,  Henri- 
etta ordered  fon.e  hocolate  for  her  break* 
faft,  and  retired  .to  her  own  chamber. 


CHAP.    VI. 

IN    WHICH      MISS     WOODBY    AGAIN 
MAKES    HER    APPEARANCE. 

IN  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  Mrs. 
Eccles  appeared  in  a  long  loofe  linen 
fack,  being  her  morning  drefs,  and  in- 
filled  upon  Mifs  Courtcney's  breakfaii:- 
ir.g  with  her;   who  at  length  confcnted, 
having  agreed  to  pay  at  the  rate  cf  a 
guinea 
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guinea  a  wetk  for  her  board,  dining  the 
time  (he  (tnyed,  which  fhe  inly  determin- 
ed fiiould  not  be  long. 

After  the  tea-things  were  removed, 
{he  went  into  the  (hop  to  make  a  pur- 
chafe  of  feme  ribbands  and  gloves;  and 
'xn'hile  (he  was  amufing  her  felt  with  lock- 
ing  over  a  great  variety  of  faflbionable 
titfies,  which  the  apprentice  ofHrionfly 
fhewed  her,  a  young  gentleman,  who 
had  been  attracted  by  her  appearance, 
came  into  the  (hop,  and  a.'ked  to  look  at 
fomeDrelden  ruffles.  Henrietta,  bivfh- 
ing  at  the  earneftnefs  with  which  he  gazed 
on  her,  retired  immediately,  telling  Mrs. 
Eccles,  as  fhe  parTed  through  the  parlour, 
that  there  was  a  gentleman  in  the  (hop. 
The  milliner,  upon  this  information, 
lifted  up  her  hands  mechanically  to  her 
head  to  adjuft  her  hair,  and  battened  to 
attend  her  cuftomer;  while  her  fair 
lodger,  taking  a  book  that  lay  in  the 
window,  went  to  her  apartment,  with  an 
intention  to  amufe  herfelf  with  reading 
till  the  longed-for  return  of  her  mef- 
lenger. 

The  book,  however,  which  was  a  Vo- 
lume of  the  New  Atalantis,  did  not  fuit 
her  tafte  ;  fhe  threw  it  away,  and  aban- 
doned herfelf  to  her  own  melancholy  re- 
flections, which  were  at  length  interrupt- 
ed by  her  landlady,  who  entered  the 
room  with  a  fmilingair,  telling  her,  Hie 
had  had  a  very  good  cuftomer. 

'  1  am  glad  of  it,'  faid  Henrietta. 

'  Truly,'  faid  Mrs.  Eccles,   '  I  be- 

•  lic-ve  I  am  obliged  to  your  fair  face 

•  for  my  good  hick  this  morning.' — 
'  How  !'  returned  the  young  lady,  with 
a  countenance  graver  than  before. 

*  Nay,  never  wonder  at  it,'  faid  Mrs. 
Erc'esj  '  the  gentleman  laid  out  twelve 

•  guineas  with  me;  but  I  don't  believe 
'   he  wanted  the  things  he  bought.  You 
'  weie  the  loadltone,'  added  (lie  fmartly, 
c  that  drew  him  into  the  (hop.  He  afked 
'  roe  a  hundred  queftions  about  you.'' 

*  I  am  forry  for  it,'  faid  Mifs  Courte- 
uey ;  <  I  wi(h  I  had  not  been  in  the  (hop.' 
— *  And   why    forry,  pray  ?'  refumed 
Mrs.  Eccles;  '  I  warrant  you  are  forty 

you  are  handfome  too.  However,  I 
have  another  tiling  to  tell  you,  to  in- 
creafe  your  forrow,  and  that  is,  that 
you  have  certainly  made  a  conqueft  of 
this  rme  fnark;  and,  to  overwhelm  you 
with  nffliclion,'  purfued  fhe,  laughing, 
I  verily  befit  ve  he  is  a  man  of  quality/ 

*  Do  you  know  him,  Then?1  fr.id  Mifs 


Courteney,  who  could  not  help  fmiling 
a  little  at  her  vivacity. 

*  I  oftly.judge  by  his  appearance  and 
'  manners,1  replied  Mr.- .  Ec-jtes.  'that 

*  he  is  a  man  of  rahkj  but  1  dare  lav, 

*  we    (hall   hear    more    frqm     him.'— 

*  Sure,  Mrs.  Eccles!'  interrupted  Mifs 
Courteney j  with  forne  emctiou. 

'  Nay,  nay,  .child,'  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Eccles,  •  don't  put  yourlelt  into  a  flurry  j 
I  don't  know  that  I  (hall  ever  fee  him 
again. — But,  pray,  what   book  have 
you  got  here  ?' — '  One  I  found  iu  your 
parlour,' faid  Mifs  Com  teney.     '  Oh, 
I  fee  what  it  is,'  cried  Mrs.  Eccles, 
opening  it ;    'it  is  a  charming  pretty 
book.   If  you  love  reading,  Mil's,  I  can 
furr.ifh  you  with  books  5 1  have  a  very 
pretty  collection.' — '  I  (hould  be  glad 
to  fee  your  collection,'  faid  the  young 
lady,   who  was  apprehenfive  of  her  re- 
newing a   converfation  that  had  betn 
very  difagreeable  to  her. 

Mrs.  Eccles  immediately  led  her  irrto 
a  little  room  on  the  fame  floor,  and  open- 
ing  a  clofet,  in  which  there  were  about 
two  dozen  books  ranged  on  a  (helf,  (he 
bid  her  take  her  choice,  lor  there  was 
variety  enough. 

Henrietta  foon  examined  the  fo  mucb 
boatted  collection,  which  (lie fownd  chiefly 
confifted  of  novels  and  plays.     '  Well,* 
faid  Mrs.  Eccles,  '  how  do  you  like  my 
'  books?  are  they  not  prettily  choiln  ?* 
'  I   allure   you,'  replied  fhe,   taking 
down  one,  *  you  chofe  very  well  when 
you  chole  this;  for  it  is  oneofthemort 
exquifite  pieces  of  humour  in  our  lan- 
guage.'— '  I  knew  you  would  approve 
of  my  tafte,'  faid  Mrs.  Eccles,  '  but 
what  have1  you  got?  O'l  the  Adven- 
tures of  Jofeph  Andrew*.     Yes;  that 
is  a  very  pretty  book,  to  be  fure  ! — but 
there  is  Mrs.  Haywocd's  Novels,  did 
you  ever  read  them  ?  Oh  !  they   are 
the  (inert  love-fick,    paffionate  ftnries ; 
I  a  flu  re  you,  you'll  like  them  valtly  : 
pray,  take  a  volume  of  Hay  wood  upon 
my  recommendation.' — '  Excufc  tne,s 
faid  Henrietta,  '  I  am  veiy  well  fat 
with   what  I   have;  I  have  read   this 
book  three  times  already,   and  yet.  I 
affure  you,  T  (hall  begin  it  again  with 
as  much  eagcrnels  and  delight  as  I 
d:d  at  firft/ 

«  Weil,  as  you  pleafe,'  faid  Mrs. 
Eccles,  leaving  her  at  the  door  of  her 
own  chamber;  '  I  wcn't  dilturb  you  till 
dinner  is  ready.* 

Mifs 
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Mift  Courteney  fat  down  to  her  hook, 
which  agreeably  engaged  her  attention, 
till  the  was  interrupted  with  the  pleaiing 
news  of  her  porter's  being  returned  : 
(lie  flew  down  Hairs;  he  delivered  her  a 
letter,  the  leal  of  which  flie  eagerly 
broke,  and  found  it  as  follows. 

CEMNDA    TO  HER    DEAREST    CtELIA. 

*  ^T  O  words  can  delcribe  the  excels  of 
'  my  grief  at  the  news  of  your 
'  disappointment:  but,  my  dear,  how 
was  it  pollible  for  your  chairmen  to 
miltake  the  houfe  f'o  egregioufty  ?  Not 
know  where  Mrs.  Egret  lived! — 
Fool, ft)  fellows!  (lie  is  one  of  the 
gre.ueft  milliners  in  town,  and  em- 
ployed by  perfons  of  the  firft  rank. 
But  don't  be  uneafy,  I  (hall  fee  you 
this  afternoon :  your  mefienger  found 
me  preparing  to  let  out  for  town  with 
my  aunt.  Adieu,  my  Clelia;  and 
believe  me,  with  the  molt  unparalleled 
affeclion,  tver  your's, 

'  CELIXDA.*- 


The  hopes  of  feeing  her  friend,  and 
being  fettled  in  more  agreeable  lodgings, 
gave  Henrietta  fuch  a  flow  of  (pints, 
that  when  (he  was  fummoned  to  dinner 
by  her  landlady,  me  appeared  lefs  re- 
ilrved  than  ul\i:;l,  and  even  kept  up  the 
converfation  with  fomekind  ofchearful- 
neis.  Mrs.  Eccles,  finding  her  in  <b  good 
a  humour,  introduced  the  fubicft  which 
ran  molt  in  her  head.  The  fine  young- 
gentleman,  who  had  been-  her  cuftomer 
in  the  morning,  wa?  pruikd  in  raptures 
of  admiration— fo  gentei-1,  fo  well  bred, 
Aich  fparkling  eyes,  fuch  an  air  of 
distinction — every  now  s.id  then  ex- 
daiming,  '  Well,  you  have  certainly 

*  made  a  conquelt  of  him — we  (hall  fee 
4  him  again,  nev.r  fear — he'll  find  his 
'  way  here  again,  I  warrant  him.* 

Mifs  Courteney,  to  put  an  end  to  this 
difcourfe,  told  her  landlady,  that  (he  ex- 
pecled  a  lady  to  drink  tea  with  her  that 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Eccles  immediately 
gave  orders  for  the  dining- ropm  to  be 
put  in  order,  and  thither  Mifs  Courteney 
retired  inexpe&ation  of  her  vjfiter.  At 
fix  o'clock  a  footman's  rap  at  the  door 
announced  the  arrival  of  Mifs  Woodby  j 
Henrietta  ran  to  the  head  of  the  flairs 
to  receive  her. 

"  O  Heavens!  my  dear  creature,'  cried 
Mifs  Wood  by,  *  what  trouble  Lave  I 

*  been  in  upon  your  account ! — but  even 
"  .the  diiquiets  of  friendship  are  pleadng; 

*  1  wftum  not  behiifnlible  of  that  chann- 


1  ing  pafllon,  nor  without  art  object  of 
'  it,  for  the  world.' 

Mifs  Courteney  thanked  her  in  very 
obliging  terms,  while  her  fen.timental 
friend  adjufted  her  diefs  in  the  glal's, 
and  then  throwing  herlelf  into  a  chair, 
declared  that  Hie  was  all  impatience  to 
hear  her  hi  fiery. 

'  Permit  me,'  laid  Mifs  Courteney, 
{  to  inform  you  firft,  that  I  am  not  eafy 
'  here;  I  do  not  greatly  like  my  land- 

*  lady,  and  I  wifh  I  could  remove  this 

*  very  night.'     Mifs  Woodby  told  her 
it  was  impoflibJe',  becaufe  fhe  had  not  yet 
leen  Mrs.  Egret,  but  that  fhe  would  go 
to  her  in  the  morning,   and  prepare  her 
for  her  coming.     Henrietta,  being  now 
at  eafe,   complied  with  her  friend's  re- 
quell,  and  began  her  little  hiltory  in  this 


CHAP.     VII. 

I.V  WHICH  HENRIETTA  RELATES 
THE  STORY  OF  HER  PARENTS,  IN- 
TRODUCTORY TO  HER  OWN. 

*  T  T   is   no  wonder,  my  dear  Mifs 
J.   «  Woodby,  that  at  thefe  early  years 

*  I   am  precipitated  into  diftieffes  and 

*  dangers;  my  very  birth  was  a  misfor- 

*  tune  to  my  parents,  and  entailed  r.pon 

*  them  thole  miferies  which  began  by 

*  their  unhappy  paliion. 

'  My  father  was  the  youngeft  of  three 

*  brothers,   but    fo  great  a  favourite  of 

*  his  father  the  Ec'ri  of ,  that  it  was 

*, thought  he  would   make  his  fortune 

*  v'eiy  coniiderable,  having  a  very  large 

*  eftate,  and  a  very  lucrative  employ- 

*  ment,  out  of  which  he  every  year  laid 

*  by    large    fums   to    provide    for  his 
'  younger  fons,  of  whom  my  father,  as 
«  I  have  already  laid,  was  the  belt  be- 
'  loved. 

*  It  happened  one  day,  that  the  widow 

*  of  an  officer  in  the  army  came  to  fo- 
'  licit  the  earl's  intereft  towards  getting 
'  herapenfion.     She  was  accompanii  d 

*  by  her  daughter,  a  young  woman  about 

*  nxteen  years  of  age,  and  who  mult  at 

*  that  time  have  been  exquifitely  hand- 
'  feme,  fmce,  after  a  long  feries  of  trou- 
'  bles,  and  in  an  age  more  advanced, 
'  (he  appeared  to   me  one  of  the  moft 

*  beautiful  women  in  the  world. 

'  The  widow,  by  a  certain  method 

*  of  pcifuafion,  which  operates  power- 
'  fully  on   the   domefticks  of   men  in 
1  place,  got  hev  petition,  ienl  up  to  the 

C  «  earl. 
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*  earl.     It  imported  that  her  hufband, 

*  after  having  ferved  near  fifty  years  in 
'   the  atv.iy,  hail  obtained  leave  to  fell  his 

*  Commilfion    for  the-  benefit  of  his  wife 

*  and  chilli ;  that  the  money  arifing  from 
1   it  had  be.-n  dc-po tiled   in    the  hands  of 

*  an  agent  who  hud  broke  a  few  months 
'  afterwards,  by  which  unhappy  acci- 

*  dent  all  the  money  was  lot)-,  and  this 
'•lofs   had   lb   greatly   affected    the  old 

*  gentleman,   that,  tie  died  a   few  weeks 

*  afterwards,   leaving  his  wife  and  child 

*  wholly    unprovided     for,     and    made 

*  wretched    by    thole   very   means  that 

*  were  calculated  to  lecure  them  a  gen- 
'   teel  fabfiftence ;  fince  by  the  fale  of  her 

*  hufband's  oommiffion,  the  widow  was 

*  no  longer  intitled  to  a  penfion,  which 
'  however  (he  hoped  to  obtain,  in  con- 
'  lideration  of  his  long  lei  vices,  and  the 
'   peculiar  circumftances  of  her  misfor- 
1  tune. 

*  The  wjdow,  who  knew  it  was  in 
'   this  nobleman's  power  to  put  her  im- 

*  mediately   upon   the   1Kb  of  penfion 8, 
'  conceived  great  hopes  of  the  fuccefs  of 

*  her   application,  when,  after  waiting 
'  two  hours  in  the  hall,  fhe  was  order - 
'  ed  to  attend   his  lord  (hip  in  his  1U 
'  brary. 

*  The  nobleman   received   her   with 
'  civrlity  enough;  but  his  first  words  ije- 

*  Ih-oyed  thoie  expectations  with  which 

*  fhe  had  flattered  herfcif. 

"  I  am  lorry  it  is  not  in  my  power 
"  to  do  you  any  fervice,"  laid  he  ; 
"  your  huiband  fold  out,  therefore  you 
"  have  no  right  to  the  penfjon.  I  pity 
' '  your  misfortune;  but  in  this  cafe  there 
"  is  nothing  to  be  done." 

'  T«'e  widow  was  a  woman  of  fcnfe 
*•  and  breeding:  Hie  was  ienfiblc  that  the 
f  earl  paid  no  regard  to  her  plea,  other- 
'  wife  hewould  not  have  urged  that  as  an 

*  argument  again(t  granting  her  petition, 
'   without  which  no  petition  would  have 
'  been    nereil"  ry:    iutreaties   (lie  found 
'   wouJd  be  fniitlcls,  therefore  fh&  would 

*  not  defcend  to  tlu-  mean/ids  ot   a  fup- 

*  pliant,  but  cm  tried  in  iiitnt  anguiih, 
*.  and  withdrew. 

'  The  earl's  youngcft  fon.  who  was 
'-  pnfent  at  this  Irene,  and  who  had  bc- 

*  In  id  t'-ti  decent  fbrrow  of  the  mothor 
'  wiih  r.-vetvnce,  the  innocent  be  uty  of 

*  the  da-iafhfiT  with  tender  admiration, 
'  impeljed  by  an  emotion  which  yet  he 
<  kntw  not  tl:e  cauleof,  halHly  follow - 

*  ed  them,  and  oifered  h's  ha-xi  to  the 
'   willow  to  l«ad  her  down  Itairs. 


'  She,  who  from  a  natural  dignity  of 
1  fentiment,  had  been  enabled  to  endure 
'  the  fupercilious  behaviour  of  the  fa- 

*  th?r  without  betraying  any   figns  of 

*  dilcompofure,  burft  into   tears  at  this 

*  inftance  ct   unexpected  attention  and 
'   rtlpecl  in  the  fon. 

'  Mr.  Couneney,  as  he  led  her  down 

*  flairs:  had  iu's  eyes  inceffbntly  turned 
1  towards  the  yourg  lady,  who  folio  \- 
'  ed  bluihing,  to  fee  herlelf  lb  earneltly 
'   beheld.     He  found   they    had   not   a 
'  c-  ach  waiting  for  them  ;   he  ordered  a 

*  fervant  to  call  one;  and  in  the  mean 
'   time  defired  they  would  walk   into  a 

*  parlour,  where  he  took  occafion  toex- 

*  prels  his  concern,  to  the  widow  for  the 

*  disappointment  fhe  had  met  with;  but 

*  affured  her,  that  he  would  employ  his, 
'  good  offices  in  her  favour}  and  from 

*  the  influence  he  had  over  his  father, 
'  he  faid   he  hoped  he  fhould  fucceed. 
'   He  then  defired  to  know  where  he  might 

*  wait  upon  her.  in  cafe  he  had  any  good 
'  news  to  bring  her. 

*  The  widow,  charmed  with  his  po- 

*  litenefs,  aftonifhed  at  his  kindnefs,  and 
'  full  of  hope  and  pleaiing  expectation, 
'  gave  him  a  direction  in  writing,  which 

*  flie  had  brought  with  her. 

*  Mr.  Courteney  received  it,  bowing 
'  low,  as  if  fhe  had  conferred  a  favour 

*  on  him;  a  favour  it  was  indeed,  fir, 

*  by  this  time,  he  was  loft  in  love  for  the 
'  charming  daughter,  whofe  looks  dif- 
'  covered  fuch  foft  fenfibility  of  her  fitu- 
'  ation;   fuch   confcious  dignity,  which 

*  misfortune   could   not   impair;    fuch 
'  calm  rtiignation,  as  if,  luperior  to  her 
'  woes,  that  her  beauty  feemed  her  lea  ft 
c   perfection;  and  he  was  more  captivated 
'  by  the  grace*  of  her  mind  that  fhone 
'  out  in  her  perfon,  than  with  her  lovely 
'  perfon  itlelf. 

*  The  coach  was  now  come ;  he  fighed 
'  when  he  took  leave  of  them,  rivetting 

*  his  eyes  on  the  young  charmer,  who 
'   modellly  looked  down,  unable  to  bear 

*  his  ardent  glances.     Again  he  allured 
'   the  widow  of  his  Cervices;  and,    fud- 

*  denly  recollecYmg  himielf,  he  put  a 

*  purle  into  her  hand,   begging  her  to 
e  accept  that  trifle  as  an  earneit  of  his 

*  friendfliip. 

*  The  lady  was  Co  much  furprifed  at 
his  behaviour,  that  fhe  was  at  a  lofs  in 
what  manner  to  anfwer  him;  and,  be- 
fore flie  could  form  any,  fhe  found  her- 
felf  in  the  coach,  to  which  he  had  ac^ 
companied    l|er  with    great    refpecl. 

*  When 
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*  When  the  coach  drove  from  the  door, 
'  me  examined  the  contents  of  the  purfe, 

*  and  found  five  and  twenty  guineas  in 
'   it:   a  prefent  which,  if  it  had  been  lefs, 

*  would  have  mortified  her  pride,   and 

*  being  fo  con  llderable,  alarmed  her  pru- 
'  dence.     She  recollected  every  circum- 
'  ftance  of  the  young  gentleman's  beha- 

*  viour,  and  all  contributed  to  perluade 

*  heiyhathewas  actuated  by  fome  motive 
'  more  forcible  than  mere  compafllon. 

'  She  remembered  that  fhe  had  caught 

*  him  gazing  earnestly  at  her  daughter; 
«  me  reproached  herfelf  for  taking  her 

*  with  her,  for  accepting  the  money,  for 
'  giving  a  direction.     She  dreaded  the 
«  confequence   of  having   expofed    her 

*  child  to  the  attempts  of  a  young  man 
'  formed  to  pleafe,  and  by  his  rank  and 
'  fortune  enabled  to  purfue  every  method 

*  tkat  could  gratify  his  pafllons.     She 
'  began  now  to  be  folicitous  about  the 
'  effect  fuch  uncommon  genei'ofity  had 
f  on  the  mind  of  her  daughter.     She 
'  aflced  her  what  fhe  thought  of  the  gen- 

*  tleman,  who  fo  kindly  interested  him- 
'  faftn  their  affairs,  notwithfhmding  the 
'  cruel  denial  his  father  had  given  ? 

*  Mifs,  whofe  gratitude  had  with  dif- 
'  ficulty  been  rell rained  from  riling  from 

*  her  heart  to  her  tongue,  eagerly  feized 
'  this  opportunity  to  praife  their  bene: 
'  factor.    Her  exprefllons  were  fo  lively, 
«  file  mowed  fo  tender  a  fenfibility  of  his 
'  kindnefs,  fuch  a  blufliing  approbation 
'  of  his  perfon  and   manners,  that  the 
'  good  widow  thought  proper  to  check 

*  her  vivacity   by    a   little  reproof,  and 

*  attributed  nil  the  refpecl  he  had  mown 
'   them  to  his  natural  pclitenels,  and  his 
'  offers  of  fervice;  and  the  prelent  he  had 
'  forced  on   her,   to  a  fudden  fally   of 

*  compafliotiwhjjeh  young  unexperienced 
'  perfons  M'ii   Habit  to.     However,   her 

*  npprehenfions  were  now  increafed;  and 

*  when  Mr.  Courreney  came  to  fee  her, 

*  in  confequence  of  his  promife,  which 
'  was  two  days  afterwards,  fhe  had  al- 

*  ready  taken  her  resolution. 

'  She  took  care  that  her  daughter 
'  fhould  not  he  in  the  way  when  he  fent 
'  up  his  name  ;  and,  notwithstanding 

*  the  politenefs   with  which   he  accotfed 
1   her,  fhe  obferved  that  he  was  dilap- 
'  pointed,  and  that  his  eyes  involuntarily 

*  fought  out  an   object  which  he  more 
'   wi filed  to  lee  than  her. 

'  t   don't   know  whether  thefe  little 

*  particulars  may  not  feerrt  tedious  to 

*  you,  my  dear  Mifs  Woodby;  bit  I 

*  bare  often  heard  my  mother  repeat 


*  them  with  delight,  declaring  that  thefe 
'   firft  tokens  of  my  father's  attention  for 
'  her  made  fo  deep  an  impreflion  on  her 
'  heart,  fluctuating,  as  it  then  was,  be-> 
'  tveen  hope  and  fear,  that  fhe  ever  re- 
'  tained  the  mo(\  lively  remembrance  of 
'  them,  and  could  never   relate    them 
'  without  feeling  in  fome  degree  the  fan  e 

*  plea  (ing  emotions  with  which  fhe  was 
'  at  that  time  agitated. 

'  Mr.  Courteney  began   the   conver- 

*  fation  with  afl  tiring  the  widow,   that 
'  he  had  been  mindful  of  her  affairs ;  that 
'  his  felicitations  had  not  yet  indeed  had 
'  the  de fired  eftecl:,  but  that  he  hoped 

*  fhortly  to  bring  her  better  news.  The 

*  widow  thanked  him  with  great  polite- 
'  nefs  for  his    kind  interpoiition  in   her 
'  favour,   which  fhe  declared  would  al- 
'   ways  have  a  claim  to  her  fnuereft  gia- 
f  titude,  whether  he  fucceeded  oi~  not  in 
'  his  applications.     She  then  drew  the 
'   purfe  out  of  her  pocket,    and  putting 

*  it  refpeclfully  into  his  hands,  told  him, 

*  that  not  being   in  any  immediate  ne- 
'  ceflity,  Hie  begged  lie  would  not  take 

*  it  ill  if  fhe  declined  accepting  a  prefent 
'  which  would  lay  her  under  an  unre- 

*  turnable  obligation. 

'  Mr.   Co'.aleuey  blufhed  with  fur- 

*  prize  anddifappointmentj  butthedig- 

*  nity  with  which  fhe  looked  and  (poke, 

*  making  it  impofiiblc  for  him  to  prefs 

*  her  any  farther,  he  received  the  money 

*  back  ;igain  with  a  low  bow,  apalo- 

*  giziug  at  the  fame  time  for  the  liberty 
4   he  had  taken. 

*  The  widow,  feeing  him  difconcertcd, 
'  politely  recommended  her  interefts  to 
'  him  ;  and  Mr.  Coui  teney,  charir.ed 

*  that  flie  would  allow  him   to  be  her 

*  friend  on  au\  terms,  retired  with  a  pro- 
'  mife  that  he  would  take  as  much  tare 

*  of  them  as  of  his  own. 

'  This  interview,'1  continued  Hen- 
rietta, '  confirmed  the  widow  in  her  fuf- 

*  picions,  that  her  daughter  was  not  in- 
'  different  to  their  new   benefaclor:    he 
'  had   obierved  her  fcrnpulous   re(erve 
'  with  legard  to  the  yoiiiic  beauty,  and 
'  hoped  to  remove  it  by  affecling  a  total 
'  negleft  of  herj  fo  that  he  did  not  even 

*  enquire  how    fhe    did.     Whatever  is 

*  done  with  dciign   is  always  overdone: 

*  the  widow  was  perfuaded   that  a  man 
'  of    Mr.   Courteney's   good   breeding 

*  would  not  have  pafied  over  one  of  t!ie 
'  common  forms  of  politenefs,    but  to 

*  anfwer  fome  fecret  purpofe.    Her  vigi- 

*  lance  increafed  in  proportion  to  her 
'  fears  j  and  although  he  made  her  fever.il 

C  a  'vifits, 
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vifits,undef  pretence  of  enquiring  more 
minutely  into  the  circumftanc.es  of  her 
cafe,  yet  he  never  was  Ib  fortunate  as 
to  find  her  daughter  with  her. 
*  This  conduct,  while  it  Simulated 
his  pafllon,  gave  him  a  high  opinion  of 
the  virtue  and  prudence  of  her,  who, 
infuch  unhappy  circumftances,  mowed 
fuch  extreme  attention  to  the  honour 
and  reputation  of  her  child.  Hitherto 
he  had  not  been  at  the  trouble  to  ex- 
amine his  own  views  and  defigns  upon 
this  young  beauty.  Hurried  away 
by  the  violence  of  his  palfion,  he  had 
afliduoufly  fought  opportunities  of  fee- 
ing and  converting  with  her;  but  the 
difficulties  he  met  with  made  him  look 
into  his  own  heart,  that  he  might  know 
if  he  was  (till  fufficient  mafter  of  it  to 
give  over  a  purfuit  which  was  likely  to 
prove  fruitlefs. 

'  Amazed  to  find  that  what  he  took 
for  a  tranfient  inclination,  was  a  paflfion 
immoveably  fixed ;  that  he  had  formed 
refolutions,  when  he  believed  he  had 
only  entertained  defires  ;  that  the  whole 
happinefs  and  mifery  of  his  1'fe  was 
in  the  power  of  a  young  woman,  de- 
ftitute  of  friends,  fortune,  hopes,  and 
expectations,  and  rich  only  in  bea-ity 
and  virtue— for  virtuous  he  w^is  fvr.e 
me  muft  be,  under  the  care  of  Ib  wife 
and  prudent  a  mother — he  was  alarm- 
ed at  his  own  condition;  dreaded  the 
contequences  of  a  paflion  fo  placed  as 
that  it  could  never  procure  the  fanftion 
of  liis  father's  con  fen1,  and  relolved  to 
expofe  himfelf  no  more  to  the  danger 
of  feeing  her. 

<  However,  he  did  not  fail  to  folicit 
his  father  very  earneftly  in  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate  widow.  The  earl, 
who  had  taken  notice  of  his  officious 
refpecl  the  day  me  was  introduced  to 
him,  and  attributed  it  rather  to  the 
beauty  of  the  daughter  than  an1"'  fen- 
timent  of  compafTion,  began  to  be  un- 
eafy  at  his  fo  frequently  preffing  him 
on  that  fnbjtcl,  and  forbade  him  to 
mention  it  any  more. 
'  Mr.  Courteney  was  obliged  to  he 
filent,  left  he  mould  confirm  ihokful"- 
picions  which  he  faw  his  father  had 
conceived;  and  finding  his  mind  in  a 
very  uneafy  ftate,  he  hoped  that,  by 
removing  himfelf  to  a  greater  diftance 
from  the  object  he  loved,  he  fhould  re- 
move the  thoughts  of  her  likewife:  he 
obtained  his  father's  confentto  his  re- 
tiring for  a  few  weeks  to  their  feat 


in  the  country,  under  pretence  of  2 
flight  indifpofuion  ;  but  he  could  not 
refolve  to  go  without  endeavouring 
once  more  to  force  a  prefent  upon  the 
widow,  which  might  prevent  her  be- 
ing expoled  to  any  diftrefs  during  his 
abfence. 

'  He  therefore  wrote  to  her, .and  ac- 
quainting her  with  the  ill  fuccels  of 
his  mediation  with  his  father,  exprt  fled 
the  highefl  concern  for  it,  and  affured 
her  that  nothing  could  alleviate  it  but 
her  acceptance  of  the  bank  note  which 
he  inclofed,  and  wh  ch  was  for  fifty 
pounds  :  he  told  her,  he  was  going  into 
the  country,  that  (he  might  not  fuppofe 
he  had  any  dcfign  of  inducing  her  by 
fuch  a  prefent  to  admit  his  vifus;  and 
concluded  with  alluring  her,  that  fhe 
might  at  all  times  command  his  fer- 
vices,  and  rely  on  his  friendship. 
'  He  did  not  lend  away  this  letter  till 
he  was  ready  to  take  hoi  fe  ;  and  beinf* 
now  more  compofcd,  from  the  belief 
that  he  had  filenct-d  the  fcrtiplesof  his 
good  woman,  and  fecured  h'cr  and  her 
lovely  daughter  from  any  immediate 
neceflity,  he  puifucd  his  journey,  full 
of  plealmg  reflections  on  the  difinte- 
rcliednefs  of  his  love.' 


CHAP.    VIII. 

IN  WHICH  HENRIETTA  CONTINUES 
HER.  HISTORY. 

'  \  BSENCE,'  fays  a  certain  wri- 
JL  JL  ter,  *  increafes  violent  p;trTions, 
and  cures  moderate  ones  \  jutfc  as  the 
wind  extinguifties  afmali  flnme,  while 
it  makes  a  great  one  burn  more  fitrce-- 
ly.  Mr.  Couiteney's  pafiion  was  of 
this  kind  ;  he  had  loved  with  violence 
from  the  moment  he  began  tr>  love.  In 
vain  he  had  recourfe  to  books,  to  com- 
pany, to  field  fports,  anil  ru'-nl  amufe- 
ments ;  it  was  not  poflible  for  him  to 
call  off  his  thoughts  a  moment  from 
that  object  from  whom  he  fled  with 
fitch  care.  Two  months  he  wcren-.viy 
in  a  conftant  perturbation  ot  mind, 
ftill  flattering  himfelf  that  he  was  nearer 
his  cure,  while  his  difcafe  gathered 
ftrength  every  day. 

*  It  happened  that  one  evening  he 
fell  into  company  with  fome  officers, 
whofe  regiment  was  quartered  in  that 
part  of  the  country;  and  one  of  them 
mentioned  Colonel  Carlton,  and  the 
'  unhappy 
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*  unhappy    fituation    his    widow    and 

*  daughter  were  left  in. 

*  Mr.  Courteney,  rouzed  to  attention 
'  by  that  name  fo  dear  to  him  pretended 
«  to   be  wholly  ignorant   of  thofe  ladies 

*  cafe,  that  he  might  indulge  himfelf  in 

*  the  pleafure  of  talking  of  her  he  loved. 
'   The  officer  gave  him  a  circumltan- 

*  tial  detail  of  what  he  knew  as  well  as 
'  himfelf}  concluding  with  many  com- 
'  mendatioris   of  Mrs.  Carlton's   good 

*  lenfe,  prudence,  and  virtue;  and  fuch 

*  rapturous  praifes  ot  the  yovng  lady's 
«   beauty  and  uncommon  qualifications 

*  at  fiich  early  years,  t^at  Mr.  Courte- 

*  ney,   for  the  firlt  time   feniible  of  the 

*  tortures  of  jealoufy,  codd  with  diffi- 
4  cnlty  conceal  his  emotions. 

"  You  fpeakfo  feelingly,"  laid  a  gen- 

*  tleman  in  company,  "  of  this  young 
"  lady's   perfections,  that  I   fancy  you 
*'  are  in  love  with  her.     Comj,  here  is 
"  her  health;  is  it  to  be  a  match?" 

"  I  fhould  be  but  too  happy  in  fuch 
*'  a  wife,"  replied  the  officer;  "  but 
*'  (he  deferves  a  better  hufband :  it  is  not 
"  for  a  poor  lieutenant,"  added  he, 

*  fmiling,  "  to  marry  for  love;  but  if  I 
"   was  a  man  of  fortune,  I  would  prefer 
4<  Mils  Carlton  to  all  the  women  I  have 
"  ever  leen." 

*  Mr.  Courteney  afterwards  declared, 

*  that  he  fuftered  inconceivable  anguilh 
'  during  this  converfation.     He  quitted 
'  the  company  with  Ibme  precipitation; 
'  and  when  he  was  at  liberty  to  reflect, 

*  he  reproached  himfelf  a  thoufand  times 

*  for  his  folly  in  leaving  fuch  a  treafure 
'   for  another  to  obtain.     Every  man  he 

*  thought  would  look  upon  Mifs  Carl- 

*  ton  with  the  fame  eyes  as  that  young 
'  officer ;  and  among  them   might  not 

*  one  be  found  bleit  with   a  fortune  to 

*  make  her  happy,  and  above  all  narrow 

*  coniklei  ations  which  could  hinder  him 
'  from  making  himfelf  i'o  ? 

'  Refolutions  are  eafily  formed  when 

*  the  heart  fuggelts  them.   Mr.  Courte- 

*  ney,  who  had  fo  long  fluctuated   be- 
'  tween   his  paflion  and  his  prudence, 
'  was,  by  the  fear  of  lofing   what  he 
'  loved,  determined  in  an  inltantto  put 

*  it   pad  the  pofllbility  of  lofing  her. 

*  His  father's  anger,  which  at  fnft  ap- 

*  peared  fo  formidable  to  him,  was  now 
'  considered  as  a  trifle,  that  would  be 

*  eafiiy  got  over:  he  was  not  going  to 
'  introduce  any  ftale  miftrefs  into  a  noble 
'  family,  nor  to  give  acemedian  or  finger 


for  a  filter  tohis  fifters,  and  a  daughter 
to  his  mother;  alliances  fo  much  in 
faftiion  with  the  prefent  race  of  nobility 
and  people  of  dillinftion:  in  Mils  Carl- 
ton  he  mould  marry  birth,  beauty,  vir- 
tue, every  perfection  but  riches;  but 
unhappily  that,  in  the  eltimation  of  his 
father,  was  worth  them  all. 
'  His  fortune  indeed  was  undeter- 
mined ;  it  might  be  great,  it  might  be 
very  inconfiderable,  fince  it  depended 
upon  the  will  of  his  father.  His  father 
would  never  conlent  to  his  marriage 
with  Mils  Carlton  ;  but  though  diT- 
obliged,  yet,  loving  him  as  he  did,  was 
it  likely  that  he  would  always  continue 
inexorable?  Befides,  he  had  a  certain, 
though  a  remote  piofpect,  of  a  large 
eltate,  to  which  he  was  to  liicceed  at 
the  death  of  a  relation,  who  was  old, 
and  had  been  married  twenty  years, 
without  having  ever  had  a  child. 
'  Should  he  find  it  impoffible  to  re- 
concile his  father  to  his  marriage,  yet 
he  was  fecure  at  leaft  of  a  genteel  pro- 
vifjon:  but  with  fuch  excellencies  as 
Mifs  Carlton  was  pofleffed  of,  hovr 
could  it  be  imagined  that  me  fhould 
not  in  time  conciliate  his^  father's  af- 
fections, and  make  him  approve  of  his 
choice  ? 

'  There  is  no  logick,  my  dear  Mifs 
Woodby,  like  the  logick  .of  the  heart. 
Mr.  Courteney,  as  is  ufual  on  fuch 
occalions,  having  taken  his  refolution 
before  he  reafoned  upon  the  matter, 
reafoned  afterwards  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  be  foon  perfuaded  his  refolution 
was  right. 

'  Early  the  next  morning  he  ordered 
his  horles  to  be  made  ready,  and  he 
returned  to  London  with  ail  imagin- 
able expedition.  He  alighted  at  the 
houfe  of  a  friend,  where  he  difmifled 
hisfervants  and  horjes,and  then  taking 
a  hackney  coach,  was  driven  to  the 
ftreet  in  which  Mrs.  Carlton  lived. 
Upon  (topping  at  the  houfe,  and  en- 
quiring for  Mrs.  Carlton,  he  was  told 
that  me  had  left  it  five  weeks  before, 
and  being  greatly  indifpoftd,  had  taken 
lodgings  at  Chelfea  for  the  air. 
'  Mr.  Courteney,  who  now  thought 
every  moment  an  age  till  he  faw  Mi/s 
Carlton,  and  had  acquainted  her  with 
his  paflion  and  his  honourable  inten- 
tions, procured  as  full  a  direction  as 
could  be  given  himj  but  notwith- 
ftanding  his  impatience  to  be  with  his 
4  miftrefs, 
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'  miftrefs,  he  obeyed  tlie  dictates  of  his 

*  duty,  in  firft  going  home  to  pay  his 

<  refp-£ls  to  his  father. 

*  The  earl  received  him  a  little  coldly; 
'  an  expreffion  of  difpleafure  was  on  his 

*  countenance,  which  however  wore  off 

*  by  degrees,  as  he  enquired  concerning 

*  his  health,  his  ttudies  and  amufements, 

*  during  his  abfence.     At  length  feem- 

*  ing  to  recollect  fomething,  he  went  to 
'  his  cabinet,  took  out  a  letter,   the  feal 
'  of  which  had  been  broke,  and  delivered 
'  it  into  las  ion's  hand,    affuming  an 

*  angry  countenance  as  before. 

*  Mr.  Coxirteney,  not  able  to  imagine 

*  what  all  this  meant,  opened  the  letter 
4  haftily,  and  found  it  was  from  Mrs. 

*  Carlton,  dated  the  very  day  of  his  de- 

*  parturs,  and  in  it  was  inciofed  the 

*  bank  note  he  had  fer.t.  The  purport  of 
'  her  letter  was  to  refufe  in  a  genteel 

*  but  iteady  manner  all-  pecuniary  af- 

*  fiftance  from  him ;  however,  (lie  thank- 

*  ed  him  for  his  civilities,  and  acknow- 

*  ledged  herfelf  greatly  obliged  to  him. 

*  When  Mr.  Courteney  nad  read  this 

*  letter,  which  he  did  with  much  con- 

*  fufion,    the  earl   alked   him   fternly, 

*  what  was  his  defign  by  engaging  in 

*  fuch  a  commerce  ?    **  You  are  in  love 
"  with  the  daughter,"  added  he,  tf  no 
"  doubt ;  but  if  you  corrupt  her,  you 
"  are  not  an  honeft  man;  if  you  marry 
**  her,  you  are  no  longer  my  fon."" 

*  He  left  him  as  he  p'ronounced  thefe 

*  words ;    and   Mr.    Courteney,    who, 

*  while  he  beheld  it  at  a  diftance,  thought 

*  his  father's  difpleafare  might  be  fuf- 

*  tained,  was  overwhelmed  with  the  firft 

*  effects  of  ity  and  relapfed  into  all  his 
'  former   doubts,  anxiety,   and  irrefo- 
.«   lution. 

*  He  retired  to  his  own  chamber,  to 
f  confideron  what  he  ought  to  do;  but, 
«   unnble  to  bear  the  cruel  war  which  fuch 

*  contrary  interefts,  fuch  oppofitewifhes, 

*  fuch  perplexed   defign-*,    railed  in  his 
«  mind,  he  hurried  out  of  the  honfe  to 
'  lofe  reflexion  in  a  yariety  of  objects, 

*  and  took  his  way  to  the  Park, 

'   He  walked  down  the  Mall:   it  was 

*  crouded  with  company  v,hich  did  not 

*  in  the   le.ift  engage  his  attention;  he 

<  continued  his  walk,  and  finding  him- 

*  felf  at  Buckingham  Gaie,  his  fteps  me- 

*  chanically  purfued  the  road  that  led  to 
«  Chelfea. 

*  As  foon  as  he  faw  himfelf  near  the 

*  place  where  his  miftrefs  refided,  all 

*  other  thoughts  were  abforbed  in  the 


'  tranfporting  reflection,  that  he  mould 
'  fee  her  within   a  fe\v   moments;  his 

*  father's  threats  were  forgot,    the  lofs 

*  of  his  favour  filled  him  with  no  uneafy 
'  apprehenfions.     To  how  many  revo- 
t  lutions  is  the  human   mind  iubject, 
«  when  paflion  has  affumed  the  reins  of 
'  government,   which  reafon   ought   to 
'  hold  !   Mr.  Courteney  had  almoft  im- 

*  perceptibly  to  himfelf  refnmed  his  fii'll 

*  defign  of  offering  his  hand  to  Mils 

*  Carl  ton. 

*  With  very  little  difficulty  he  found 
«  out  the  houie  where  her  mother  and 

*  me  lodged ;  the  door  was  opened  to  him 

*  by  a  girl,  who,  upon  his  enquiring  if 
'  Mrs.  Carlton  was  at  home,  told  him 
e  me  was  fick  in  bed,  and,  mowing  him 
'  into  a  little  parlour,  ran  up  flairs  to  ac- 

*  quaint  Mils,   as  he  iupptoled,  that  a 
'  gentleman  was  there. 

'  In  a  few  minutes  a  venerable  old 
'  woman  appeared,  who  had  fo  fixed  a 

*  concern  upon  her   countenance,  that 
'  Mr.  Courteney,  fhifting  his  thoughts 

*  from  the  illnefs  of  the  mother  to  the 

*  apprehenfion  of  fome  poflible  misfor- 
'  time  to  the  daughter,  (for  love,  if  it 
'  hopes  all,  fears  all  likewiie)   alkcd  her 
<  with  great  emotion  if  any  thing  extra- 
c  ordinary  had  happened  to  the  ladies. 

'  The  good  woman,  plealed  with  his 
'  folicitude,  which  fhe  thought  promiftd 
'  fome  relief,  told  him  plainly,  that  Mrs. 

*  Carlton  was  in   the  utmolt   diitrefs; 

*  that  fhe  had  been   ill   leveral    weeks  ; 

*  that  fhe  had  not  been  able  to  -procure 

*  proper  advice;  '*  And,"  added  fhe, 

*  burlting   into  tears,    "  (he  has  even 
"  wanted  common  ncceflai  ics." 

"  O  my  God  !" exclaimed  Mr.  Coorte- 
'  ney,  with  a  deep  figh  ;  "  but  Mili — 
"  w^hat  is  become  of  Mifs  r" — {<  Aias  ! 
','  Sir,"  replied  the  old  woman,  <l  tlie 
"  dear  child  is  almoft  dead  with  fatigue 
4<  and  grief;  fhe  has  watched  by  her 
"  mother  thefe  ten  nights  fuccefllvtly, 
«*  there  is  no  pei funding  her  u>  q;:it  her 
**  for  a  moment.  Heft  her  in  in  agony 
"  of  forrow,  for  it  is  believed  poor  Mrs. 
"  Canton  cannot  live  three  cbys." 

"  Conduct   nie   to   her,"  cried   Mr. 

*  Courteney  eagftfiy;  l<  1  iruiy  poflibly 
"  be  able  to  comfoi  t  lier;  let  me  Ice  her, 
«•'   I  conjure  you,  immediately." 

"  Stay  a  moment,  Sir,"  laid  the  old 
'  woman,  (topping  him,  for  he  was 
'  making  towards  ;he  door ;  "  I  will  go 
"  up  firft  and  inform  the  ladies." — 
"  There  is  no  occafion  for  that,"  faid 
«  Mr. 
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'  Mr.  Courteney;  <{  Mrs.  Carlton 
*'  knows  me  very  well  5  (he  will  nor,  I 
•'  am  fure,  be  ibrry  to  fee  me;  I  have 
*'  i'omething  to  lay  to  her." 

'  The  good  ^.volnan,  feeing  his  obfti- 
'  nacy,  permitted  him  to  folUw  her  up 

*  flairs:  (he  gently  opened  the  chamber- 
'  door,  and,  approaching  the  bed  where 

*  the  lick  lady  lay,  told  her  there  was  a 

*  friend  of  her's  whodefired  to  fee  her. 

*  Mr.  Courteney  entered  that  moment, 
'  and  beheld   a   fight  which  called  for 

*  more   fortitude  than  he  was   at  that 

*  time  poftefled  of  to  fupport  without 
'  tears. 

*  *  Mrs.  Carlton  lay  extended  on  her 
«  bed,  fupported  by  a  heighth  of  cumions 
'  to  facilitate  her  breathing,  which  »he 

*  feemed   to  do  with  great  difficulty. 

*  Death  appeared  in  her  languid  coun- 
1  tenance;  and  an  expreflion  of  the  ten- 

*  der  jmguifh  of  a  mother  for  the  child 

*  whom'Yhe  was  fo  foon  to  leave  expofed 

*  to  the   infults  of  a  barbarous  world, 
'  mixed  with  the  pious  refignation  of  a 

*  Chrillian,  was  impreffed on  every  line 
«  of  it. 

*  Mifs  Carl  ton  was  kneeling  at  the 

*  bed -fide,  and  held  one  of  her  mother's 

*  hands,  which  me  was  bending  over  in 

*  an  agony  of  grief.    Upon  hearing  what 

*  the  old  woman    laid,   me  raifed   her 

*  head;    and,    dirtying  her   ftreaming 
'  eyes  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Courteney 
4   ftood,  fhowed   him  a  face  pale,  ema- 
'  ciated,  but  lovely  (till.  At  fight  of  him 
'  a  faint  blufh  overipread  her  cheeks,  and 

*  haiVtly  turning  to  her  mother — "  It 
"*  is  Mr.  Courteney,  my  dear  mamma,1' 
«  (aid  fhc. 

"  Oh!  Sir,'1  faid  Mrs.  Carlton,  per- 
'  ceiving  him,  <l  you  are  very  good  to 
11  leek  out  affli&ion  thus.  I  ftiail  ihortly 
"  be  paltallmy  cares  ;  but  wliat  will  be- 
*'  come  of  this  poor  helplefs  orphan  ?" 

*  The  tears  that  itreamed  from  her  eyes 
c  pi  even  ted  her  farther  utterance. 

*  Mr.  Courteney  threw  himfelf  on  his 
'  k nets  at  the  bed-fide,  and  almoft  fob- 
f  bing  with  the  violence  of  his  emotions 

*  at    this-  affecting   language — "   Oh! 

Madam/'  faid  he,  "  what  muft  you 
not  have  fufFered  ?  why  would  you  not 
accept  what  little  afliftance  it  was  in 
my  power  to  offer  you  ?  I  know  your 
delicate  fcruples.  I  come  to  beg  you 
will  give  yourfirlf  a  right  to  all  my 
fi'.turefervices.  I  have  fomething  to' 
communicate  to  yon.  But,"  added 


'  he,  looking  at  the  oW  woman  who  hud 

*  introduced  him,  t^we*fctendts$0ne/' 

"  Speak  freely,  Sir,"  laid  Mrs.  Cari- 
'  ton;  "  this  good  woman  is  my  daugh- 
"  -ter's  nude;  Ihe  knows  all  my  affairs  ; 
*'  I  am  much  indebted  to  her  kindntls 
"  and  affeflion  for  my  child.1' 

"  What  I  have  to  fay,"  proceeded 

*  Mr.    Courteney,     "  relates    to    that 
"   dear,  that  lovely  daughter:  I  loved  her 
"   from  the  firft  moment  I  Paw  her ;  fuch 
<*  innocence,  fuch  beauty,  could  not  fug- 
"  geft  any  impure  defire.     As  foon  as 
"  I  knew  the  force  of  my  pafTion,  which 
"  abfence  firft  made  me  know,  I  fixed 
*'  it'spurpofe.     Permit  me  to  offer  her 
««  my  hand  5  I  cannot  be  happy  without 
"  her.1' 

"  What  do  you  fay,  Sir?v  faid  Mrs. 
'  Carlton, exceflively  liirprifed  :  *' would 
*'  you  marry  my  daughter  ?"  Then,  af- 
'  ter  a  little  pa\5le,  "  No,"purfued  me, 
"  this  can  never  be,  your  father  will  not 
"  conient  to  it." 

"  I   own  freely   to  you,  Madam,1* 

'   faid  Mr.  Courteney,  "  that  I  have  no 

'*  hopes  of  gaining  my  father's  conient  j 

"  but  when  the  affair  is  irretrievable,  he 

"  will  be  foftened,   I  am  fure  he  will. 

'  Let  not  this  fcruple  hinder  you  from 

'  giving  your  daughter' a  proteclor."— 

'  Surely,11  faid  Mrs.  Carlton,  lifting 

up  her  eyes,  "  the  hand  of  Providence 

*  is  here;  and  it  would   be  impious   to 
'  oppofe  it's  will.     You  have  my  con- 
'  fent,  Sir,"  faid  me  to  Mr.  Courteney; 

*  would  it  pleafed  God  that  you  had 
'  his  alfo,  whom  it  is  your  duty  to  con- 
'  fult  on  this  occafion,  and  to  obey  if 
1  you  can." 

*  Mr.  Courteney  afTured  her  he  would 
folicit  his  father's  conient;  but  that 
he  could  not  be  happy  without  Mifs 
Carlton,  and  was  already  determined. 

*  That  young  lady  had   retired  into 
another  room  at  the  beginning  of  this 
diicourfe,  in  perturbations  which  may 
be  better    imagined  -4:han    defcribed. 
Mr.  Coxirteney,  by  her  mother's  per- 
rmfRon,  attended  her:  he  approached 
her  with  a  timidity  which,  die  inequa- 
lity of  their-circumftances  confidered, 
may  feem  furpriiing;  but  thofe  who 
know  the  nature  of  a  lincere  and  vio- 
lent paffion,  will  ealily  account  for  it— 

'  for  fear,"  fays  an  elegant  writer, 
e  always  accompanies  love  when  it  is 
'  great,  as  flames  burn  higheft  when 
«  they  tremble  moft."  He  took  her 
<  hand. 
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•  hand,  and  kiffing  it  refpe&fully,  told 

•  her  that  Mrs.  Carlton  had  begun  his 
'  felicity,  by  permitting  him   to  offer 

•  him  felt"  to  her  acceptance  as  a  hulband, 

•  but  that  (he  only  could  ccmpleat  it  by 
'  her  coni'ent. 

'  Mifs  Carlton  blufiied,  turned  pale, 
'  ami    bluihed    again  :    at    !cng:h    (he 

•  replied,    that  (he    had  no  other  will 

•  than  her  mother's..   "  But  this  <,ffer," 

•  added  (he,  in  an  accent  that  expi  tiled 
'  at  once  her  furprize  and  gratitude,  "  is 
"  fo   generous,  fo   unexpected,    fo  ur,- 
.**  hoped    for — —  '       The   la  it   words 

•  feemed  to  efcape  her;  /lie  hlumed  more 

•  than  btfore.     Mr.  Courteney  took  in 

•  all  their  tender  meaning:  he  tiffed  her 
e  hand  again   in  a  rapture  of  joy,  and 

•  was  beginning  to  make  her  Come  paf- 

•  fionate  declarations,  when  they  heard 
'  the  nurfe  crying  out  for  help. 

•  Surprize  and  joy  at  what  had  fo 

•  lately  happened,  operated  fo  powerfully 
'  on  Mrs.  Carlton's  almoft   exhanfted 

•  fpirits,  that  /he  had  fallen  into  a  faint- 

•  ing  fit.     Mifs  Carlton  eagerly  flew  to 

•  her  affiftarsce,  Mr.  Courteney  followed 

•  her  wi i h  an  anxious  concern.  As  foon 
'  as  me  recovered,  he  told  her  he  would 

•  infhntly   return   to  London,  and  dif- 

•  patch  a  phyfician  to  attend  her,  and 

•  would  be  with  her  again  the  next  even- 
'  ing. 

«  He  took  a  tender  farewel  of  his  mif- 
'  trefs;  and  calling  the  nurfe  a^de,  gave 

•  her  twenty  guineas,  to  provide  what- 

•  ever  was  wanting,  and  haitened  back 
'  to  London. 


C  H  A  P.     IX. 

THE    STORY    CONTINUED. 

MR.  Courtency's  firft  care  was  to 
*  fend  a  phyfician  to  the  fick 
lady;  and,  that  performed,  he  deli- 
berated in  what  manner  he  (hould 
acquaint  his  father  wi-h  his  intention. 
He  knew  him  too  well  to  hope  for  his 
con  lent  fo  his  marriage  with  Mil's 
Carlton  j  and'  he  had  not  courage 
enough  to  ftand  the  reproaches  of  a 
parent,  whom  he  was  predetermined 
to  difobey.  He  choie  therefore  to  write 
to  him,  luppofmg  he  mould,  when 
miawed  by  his  .  prefence,  be  able  to 
find  arguments  ftrong  enough  to  make 
fome  impreifion  on  his  mind,  and  to 
leutl  his  excufe. 


'  As  he  dreaded  extremely  a  private 
interview  with  his  father,  he  was  ghd 
to  find,  at  his  return  home,  that  a  great 
dtai  of  company  was  expe&ed  timt 
evening.  He  did  rot  ;-pLt;ir  till  tln-y 
were  all  met,  haxing  pi -rpoltlv  waftedji 
a  good  deal  of  time  in  drtflmg.  Tlie 
tail  was  (till  ruffled  wiih  what  had 
palled  before  between  h  m  and  his  fon  j 
and  Mr-  Courtcnev  oblervtd,  that  his.- 
looks  and  behaviour  were  it-is  kincJ 
than  ulual. 

'  As  foon  as  he  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment,  inilead  of  g-  ing  to  bed,  he  i;»t 
down  to  compote  a  letter  to  his  father* 
He  began  with  the  highell  exprtfliors 
of  grief  for  having,  by  an  irrefiltible 
impulfe,  engaged  his  aftecjinns  with- 
out  hu  concurrence:  he  juftified'his 
choice  by  every  argument  that  love 
could  fuggeft  u-i  favour  of  the  beloved 
object  ;  he  imploitd  the  continuance 
of  his  father's  affection;  and  promilcd 
in  every  future  action  the  rrioft  per- 
feel  fubmiflion  and  obedience. 
«  This  difficult  talk  performed,  he 
found  his  mind  much  eafier  and  com- 
pofed,  as  if  in  reality  he  had  obtained 
the  pardcn  he  was  foliciting  for;  and 
now  refigned  himfeif  to  all  the  pleaf- 
ing  reveries  of  fuccefsful  love. 
*  After  a  few  hours  reft,  he  rofe,  un- 
der  pretence  ot  going  out  to  ride;  and, 
leaving  orders  with  a  fervant  to  deliver 
his  letter  to  his  father  at  his  hour  of 
dreiling,  he  went  immediately  to  the 
Commons,  procured  a  licence,  and 
flew  to  Chelfea.  He  found  Mrs.  Carl- 
ton  much  worfe  than  when  he  left 
her;  yet  joy  at  feeing  him  again  feem- 
ed  to  give  her  new  life  and  fpirits.  She 
called  him  to  her  bed  fide;  he  ac- 
quainted  her  with  what  he  had  clone  j 
fhe  had  fome  fcruplcs,  but  the  fear  of 
leaving  her  daughter  deltitute  over- 
balanced  them  all. 

"  I  am  dying,"  faid  (he,  prefling  his 
hand;  "  the  phyfician  you  fent  wa* 
too  fmcere  to  flatter  me.  I  die'con- 
tented,  fmce  I  leave  my  child  under 
your  protection.  Let  the  ceremony  be 
performed  in  my  prefence ;  after  that 
is  over,  I  fliall  have  no  farther  buli- 
nefs  with  the  world."  Mifs  Carlton, 
drowned  in  tears,  and  almoft  linking 
under  the  violence  of  her  grief,  was 
with  great  difficulty  perfuaded  to  give 
her  hand  to  her  lover  at  fo  (hocking  a 
time;  but  her  dying  mother  conjured 
her  to  give  her  that  hit  fatisfaclion.  A 
'  clergyman 


*  .clergyman'   was  inftantly  provided  by 
s -the  faithful  nurfe:   the  clerk  acted  as 

*  -father  to  the  weeping  bride  j  and  Mr. 
'  -Cuurteney's    iervant    and    the    good 

*  nurfe  were  witness.     Nevei  lure  was 
'  there  a  more  melaiichoiy  wedding — 

*  the  bridegroom's  joy  was  checked  by 

*  iympathiiing  concern — the  bride's  teh- 

*  der  H.-nf;bility  loft  in  agonizing  woe — 

*  the   fin-ice  v/as  performed  with   the 
«  fokmn  iadnefsof  a  funeral. 

'   A,  foon  as  it  was  over,  Mrs.  Carl- 

*  ton  collei-ii!  d  all  her  remaining  ftrength 

*  and  fpirits  to  pronounce  a  blefTmg  on 
«  the  new-wedded  pair;  and  (training  her 
«  daughter  with  a  weak  embrace,  dechir- 

*  ed,  that  (he  was  now  cafy,  and  mould 

*  die  in  peaces     Mr.  Couiteney  made 

*  a  genteel  pieicnt  to  the  clergyman  and 
«  the  clerk,  and  difmifled  them:  he  took 

*  an  afF;:i;ion."te  kave  of  Mrs,  Cnrlton, 

*  who  defined  to  be  left  to  her  private 
«  devotions  ;  and  earneftiy  recommend- 
c  ing  his  bride  to  the  care  of  her  nurfe, 

*  he  Went  bc.ck  t;;  town  with  a  relolution 

*  to  declare  his  marriage  to  Ins  father  j 
f  his  fentimenrs  being  .too  delicate,  and 
s  his  notions  of  honour  too  juft,  to  per- 
*.•  mit  him  on  any  confides  mion  of  intereft 

*  to  conceal  the  engagements  he  had  en- 
'  tcred  into,  and  fuffcr  the  woman  whom 

*  he  thought  worthy  to  be  his  wife  to 
15  live  under  a  doubtful  chara-ilrr. 

'   On  his  return   home  he  found  his 
5  letter  had  been  delivered  to  the  earl. 

*  His  mother,  being  informed  of  his  ar- 

*  rival,  lent  for  him  to  her  drefling-roomj 
'  where  he  found  her  in  tears.     S'.etold 

*  him  that  his  father  had  been  in  the  moft 

*  violent  tranfports  of  anger,  upon  re- 

*  ceivirtg  his   letter;  and  (he  conjured 

*  him,  if  he  valued  her  peace,  to  proceed 
1  no  farther  in  a  deiign  that  mi: ft  ir.evi- 
5  tably  be  his  ruin. 

*  Mr.  Courteney  fighed,  and  Was  pre- 

*  paring   to   anfwer  her,  when   the  earl 
f  hiniielf  entered   the  room.    The  im- 
*-  preiTion  of  his  firft  fury  was  ftill  vihble 

*  on  his  countenance.     As  foon  as  he 
'  law  liisibiij  he  poured  a  tcrrent  of  re- 
'  proaches  on  him,  ir.veigi'.ing  again  ft 

*  his    meanntfs    and  ingratitude;    then 

*  fuddtnly,  and  wifh  great  vehemence, 

*  uttered  thci  moft  dreadful  imprecations 
«  on  him.  if  lie    followed  the   dictates 

*  of  his  defpicably-placed  pafllon,  and 

*  married  a  beggar. 

"  Oh,  hold,"  my  lord!"  cried   Mr. 
*.  Courteney,    throwing  himfelf  at   his 

*  feetj  "  curfemenotj  for!  am  already 


"  married/'     Tlie  earl,    almoft   mad 

*  with  rage  at  this   confeflion,   fpurned 
'  him  rudely  with  his   foot,    and  flung 
'  out  cf  the   room,    declaring  that  he 

*  renounced  him  lor  ever. 

*  Mr.  Courteney,  itungwith  indig- 
'  nation  at  this  treatmentj  ioJe  up,  and 
'  uttered  fome  words  of  relentment,whfn\ 
'  his  attention  was  called  off  from  th«! 

*  affront  he  had  differed,  by  rhe  con- 
'  dition  in  which  he  obferved  hi?  mother, 
'  who,  from  furprize  and    terror,  had 

*  fwooned,  -and  lay  motionlefs  on  the 
f  couch   where  (he  iiad  thrown  heifeSf* 
«  Mr.  Courteney,  exceffively  fliocked  at 
'  this  fight,  rung  the  bell  for  her  wo- 

*  man,  while  he  applied  himfelf  to  gives 

*  her  all  the  affiftance  he  was  able.     As 

*  foon  as  he  law  her  recovering,  he  ftaid 

*  not  to  increafe  her  diforder  by  his  pre- 

*  fence,  but  retired  to  his  apartment} 
'  and  after  he  had  taken  all  the  money 

*  he  had  in  his  cabinet,  he  left  that  houfe 

*  .which  was  how   become   dreadful  to 
'  him,  and  went  to  the  lodgings  of  a 

*  young  gent!erilan  who  had   been  hii 
'  fellow  (Indent  at  c«ilege,   and  wh;.m 

*  he  had  reafon  to  believe  his  friend,   if? 

*  friendship  can  be  acquired  by  confer. 
'  ring  obligations. 

'  To  this  young  gentlerhnfi  he  un* 
'  loaded  his  heart,  but  found  not  the 
4  confolation  he  expected.  He  exprcffed 

*  the  titmcft  ailonifhment  and  concern 
'   ''  r  Ms  ir.dii'  rcet  inarriagej  arid,    in- 

*  ftead  of  offering  him  any  advict-  in  his 
«  perplexed  lituation,  or  condoling  him, 
'  opprelfcd  as  he  was  by  tlw  dif'pleafureS 
«  of  his  father,  manifetied  in  fo  con- 

*  temptuous  a  manner,  he  maintained 
'  that  the  earl's  anger  was  jtill  and  rea- 
'  fonable,  and  exclaimed  at  hie  impru- 

*  denee  in  ruining  himfelf  for  a  womaiu 

«  Before  the  mifchief  was  done,  re- 

*  monltrances  might  have  been  feafon- 

*  able;  but  nothing  could  be  more  un- 
'  kind  than  to  in fift  upon  an  error  which 

*  was  already   committed,    and    could 

*  not  be  repaired.     Mr.  Courteney  was 
'  at  firit  furprifed  at  this  behavioilr  in 

*  a  man  who  had  always  mewn  fo  <!ee-j 
'   a  fen fe  of  his  kindntfs,  and  prof e fled 
'  the  moft  tender  friendroip  for  him:  but 
'  he  had  Rill  temper  enough  left  to  con-. 
'  lider,  that  moft  people  follow tfeeir own, 

*  intereftsj  and  are  at  on^  time  grateful 
c  for  theii  convenience,  and  at  another 

*  ungrateful  for  the  fame  reafon'* 

*  He  left  him  without  taking  any  no- 

*  tice  of  the  difguft  he  had  conceived  j 
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and  after  he  hdd  hired  lodgings  for  the 
reception  of  his  wife,  he  haftened  to 
Chelfea,  where  he  arrived  time  enough 
to  moderate  the  firft  agonies  of  her 
grief  for  the  lofs  of  her  mother,  who 
had  expired  a  few  moments  before. 
•  Having  given  directions  concerning 
the  funeral,  he  forced  Mrs.  Courte- 
ney  out  of  that  mournful  houfe,  and 
carried  her  to  London,  applying  bim- 
felf  with  the  tendered  alliduity  to  al- 
leviate the  fenfe  of  her  lofs,  all  his  own 
jtift  caufes  of  uneaiinefs  being  forgot, 
and  his  anxiety  for  the  melancholy  fu- 
ture loft  in^his  contemplation  of  the 
happy  prefent:  fo  true  it  is,  that  wed- 
ded love  fupplies  the  want  of  every 
other  blefling  in  life}  and  as  no  con- 
dition can  be  truly  happy  without  it, 
fo  none  can  be  abfolutely  miferablc 
with  it. 


CHAP.    X. 

A  FARtliKft.  CONTINUATION  OF  HER 
STORY. 


*  TN  the  mean  time  Mr.  Courteney 
JL  '  correfponded  privately  with  his 
mother,  whofe  gentle  nature  had,  with 
little  difficulty,  been  foftened  into  a 
forgivenefs  of  her  forfs  imprudent 
marriage}  but  all  her  endeavours  to 
reconcile  the  earl  to  it  had  proved  in- 
effectual.  He  continued  inexorable, 
and  peremptorily  commanded  her 
never  to  mention  that  undutiful  fon 
to  him  more,  whom  he  reprobated  ior 
ever. 

*  The  countefs  durft  not  hazard  an 
interview  with  her  fon,  while  his  fa- 
ther's refentment  continued  unap- 
peafed  ;  but  me  allowed  him  two 
hundred  po-inds  a  year  out  of  her  pin- 
money,  and  upon  this  moderate  in- 
come they  lived  with  more  happinefs 
than  is  often  to  be  found  in  thehigheft 
afflivence.' 

«  And  why  not  r"  interrupted  Mifs 
Woodby  here;  '  a  cottage,  with  the 
perfon  we  love,  is  to  be  preferred  to 
a  palace  with  one  to  whom  inten-ft  and 
not  aiflction  has  joined  us.  I  know 
I  could  be  contented  to  keep  fheep 
with  the  man  I  loved.  Speak  truth, 
my  dear  Clelia,  would  you  not  like 
to  be  a  fhepheidefs  ?  O,  what  a  de- 
iightful  employment,  to  watch  a  lew 
hanrilefs  iheepl  to  wander  through 


'  groves  and  fields,  or  lie  reclined  Upon 

*  the  flowery  margin  of  fome  murmur- 

*  ing  Itream,  and  liften  to  the  plaintive 

*  voice  of  the  nightingale,  or  the  tender 
'  faithful  vows  of  fome  lovely  and  be- 

*  loved  fhepherd !' 

*  What  a  romantick  picture,'  faid 
Mifs  Courteney,  laughing,  '  have  you 
'  drawn!  It  is  a  mighty  pretty  one  it 

*  muft  be  confefled,  but  there  is  no  re- 

*  femblance  in  it.     I  remember,. when 

*  I  was  about  fourteen,  I  had  the  fame 
'  notions  of  fhepherds  and  fhepherdefles ; 
'  but  T  v/as  ibon  cured.     I  happened 

*  to  be  at  the  houfe  of  a  country  gentle- 

*  man,  who  managed  a  large  farm  of 

*  his  own.    Oiie  of  the  fervants  faying; 
'  fomething  about  the  fhepherd,    my 

*  heart  danced  at  the  word.     My  ima- 

*  gination  reprefented   to   me  f'uch   a 

*  pretty  figure  as  we  fee  on  the  ftage  in 

*  the  dramatick  paftoral  entertainment 

*  of  Damon   and    Phillida,   in  a  fine 
1  green   habit,  all  bedizened  with  rib- 

*  bands,  a  neat  crook,  and  a  garland 

*  of  flowers.  I  begged  to  be  permitted 

*  togo  into  the  fields  to  fee  the  fhepherd, 

*  and  eagerly  inquired  if  there  were  no 
'  fliepherdefles  likewife;  but  how  was 

*  I  diiappointed! — The  fhepherd  was 

*  an  old  man  in  a  ragged  wailtcoat,  and 

*  fo  miferably  fun -burnt,  that  he  might 

*  have  been  miftaken  for  a  mulattos 
'  the  {hepherdeis  looked  like  a  witch  j 

*  ihe  was  fitting  under  a  hedge,  mend- 

*  ing  old  ftockings,  with  a  ft  raw  hive 
'  on  her  head,  and  a  tattered  garment' 

*  on,  of  as  many  colours  as  there  were 

*  patches    in    it.      How  diverting  it 

*  would  have  been  to  have  heard  this 
«  enamoured  fwain  figh  out  foft  things 

*  to  this  lovelv  nymph  !' 

*  Oh  !  ridiculous,'  cried  Mifs  Wood- 
by;  *  I  am  lick  at  the  very  thought. 

*  But,  my  dear  Clelia,  £ o  on,  I  beleech 
'  you,  with  your  ftory.' 

'  I  have  not  come  to  my  own  ftory 

*  yet,'    faid    Mils    Courteney  j     «   all 

*  that  you  have  heard  has  been  only  an 
'  introduction  to  it ;  and  I  have  given 

*  you  the  hiitory  of  my  parents  iu  the 

*  words,  as  near  as  I  can  remember,  of 
'  my  mother}  for  me  loved  fcribbling, 

*  and  committed  the  principal  incidents 
'  cf  her  life  to  paper,  which  for  my  in- 
'  lliuction  ihe  permitted  me  to  read  :  I 

*  fay  inflruction,  for  flie  was  a  woman 

*  ot  fine  underftanding  and  deepthink- 
'  ing;  and  (he  had  interiperlbd  through 

*  her  little  narrative  many  beautiful  and 

*  juft 
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*  juft   reflexions,   and  many  obferva- 

*  tions  and  ufeful  maxims,   fuch  as  her 
'  reading,     which  was   very   compre- 
«  henfive,  and  her  experience,  furnifhed 
'  her  with.' 

*  Proceed,    my  dear    Clelia,'   faid 
Mifs    Woodby,    obferving    Henrietta 
panfed  here;  *  I  am  impatient  to  hear 

*  more.' — '  If  you  pleafe,'  faid   Mifs 
Courteney,  '  we  will  drink  tea  firft.' 
— *  I  have  juft  two  hours  to  ftay  with 
'  you,'  replied  Mifs  Woodby,  looking 
at    her  watch ;    *  if  I  am    at  home  by 

*  nine    o'clock,   which    is   my   aunt's 

*  hour  for  fupper,   it  will  do.'     Hen- 
rietta then  ordered  tea,  which  was  foon 
difpatched,  and  me  refumed  her  ftory  in 
this  manner. 

*  My  father,  who  was  very  defirous 
'  of  conciliating  his  elder  brother's  af- 
'  fections  at  leair,  wrote  to  him,  he  be- 
'*  ing  now  upon  his  travels,  and  gave 

*  him  an  account  of  his  marriage j  but 
'  his   letter,  though   conceived   in   the 
«  mod  tender  and  refpectfui  terms,  pro- 
'  duced  a  cruel  and  fupercilious  anfwer, 
<  which  not  only  took  away  all  hope  of 

*  his  proving  a  mediator  between  him 
•  <  and  his  father,  but  proved  that  he  had 

*  in  him  no  longer  a  friend  or  brother, 

*  His  affairs  were  in  this  defperate 
«  fuuation   when    my   mother  became 
'  pregnant.     Adithnt  relation  of  my 
'  father's  now  took  an  intereft   in  this 

*  event,  and  being  very  rich  and  ambi- 
'  tiousof  making  a  family,  he  declared 
'  that,  if  the  child  was  a  fon,  he  would 

*  adopt  him  and  make  him  his  heir, 
'  You  may  imagine  this  dedgn  was  re- 
'  ceived  with  great  iny:  the  old  gentle- 
'  -man  wtis  very  aiTiduousin  his  vilitsto 

*  my  mother  during  her  pregnancy,  and 
'  feemed  extremely  happy  in  the  thoughts 

*  of  perpetuating  his  name;  an  ambition 
'  very  common  to  perlons  of  low  extrac- 
1  tion,   who,    by   indultry    and   thrift, 
'  have  rilen  to  great  riches:  for  he  was 
'  only  by  marriage  a  relation  to  my  f:i- 

*  ther,  and  had  been  too  much  r.eglecled 

*  on  accounrof  the  meannefsof  hisori- 

*  ginal.     But  all  thele  flattering  expec- 
'  tations  were  deftroyed  by  mybhth, 

*  which  I  had  reafon   to  fay    proved  a 

*  misfortune  to  my  parents.     The  ca- 
'  pricious  old  man  was  fo  greatly  cha- 
'  grined  at  his  difappointroent,  that  he 

*  transferred  all  his  favours  to  another 
«  coufm,  who  was  fo  lucky  as  to  prefent 

*  him  with  a  fon  to  fugceed  to  Jus  for- 


'  tune,  and  continue  his  obfcure  name 
'  to  pofterity. 

*  My  brother's  birth  happened  a  year 

*  afterwards,  and  unfortunately  for  him 
'  a  year  too  late.     My  father  ftill  con- 

*  tinued  to  draw  his  whole  income  from. 
c  the  bounty  of  his  mother,  who  was  a 

*  conftant  but  fruitlefs  mediator  in  his 

*  behalf:    her  death,   which  happened 
'  about  three  years  after  his  marriage, 
f  was  an  irreparable  lofs  to  him >  for  ife 
'  was  not  improbable  but  the  lenient 
'  hand  of  time,  which  weakens  the  force 
'  of  every  paflion,  joined  to  her  tender 
'  felicitations,  might  have  effected  a  re- 

*  conciliation  between   his   father  and 

*  himj  but  this  hope  was  now  no  mores 
'  the  countefs  bequeathed  my  father  all 

*  the  money  me  had  faved,  which  was 

*  but  a  very  fmall  fum  ;  for  me  had  al- 

*  ways  given  with  a  liberal  hand  to  tha 

*  poor,  though  with  fo  little  oftentation, 
'  that  it  was  fuppofed  me  had  faved  fome 

*  thoufands  out  of  her  pin-money,  for 

<  (he  was  lefs  expenfive  than  any  other 

*  woman  of  her  rank  in  England;   but 

*  it  was  not  till  after  my  father's  mar- 

*  riage  that  file  began  to  fave,  and  then 

*  only  for  him, 

*  Six  hundred  pounds  was  all  that  was 

*  fownd   in  her   cabinet,    which   forue 

<  months  after  her  deceafe  was  paid  to 
'  my  father  with  every  circumftance  of 

*  contempt. 

*  Thefe  repeated  calamities  were  fo 
'  far  from  leflening  the  Jove  of  my  fa- 

*  ther  and  mother,  that  they  feemed  to 

*  redouble  their  tendernefs;  feeking  in 
«  each  other  that  happinefs  which  for- 

*  tune  denied  them,  and  which  they  were 

*  alw-ays  fure  to  find  in  their  own  virtue 
'  and  mutual  affection. 

'  My  father,  who  had  had  a  very  liberal 

*  education,  employed  the  greateft  part 
'  of  his  time  in  the  inftruclion  of  his 
'  children  :  under  his  tuition  I  acquired 
'  the  French  and  Italian  languages;  by 

*  my  mother  I  was  taught  every  ufeful 

*  accomplifhment  for  a  young  woman 

*  in  my  fituation  ;  nor  did  my  father's 

*  narrow  circumftances  hinder  him  from, 
f  procuring  me  thofe  which  were  fuit- 

*  able  to  my   birth.     My  brother  hacf 
'  no  other  tutor  but  this  excellent  father, 
'  who  qualified  him  for  an  univerfiry  ; 

*  and  at  fourteen  years  of  age  he  was 
«  lent  to  that  of  Levden,  and  £  We 
«  never  feeri  liim  fince. 

*  In  the  mean  time  the  earl  my  ^rand- 
J  father,  who  ftill  continued  inexorable, 
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*  was  taken  off  fuddenly/by  an  apoplec- 
'  tick  fit ;  and  having  never  altered  his 
'  will,  which  he  made  immediately  after 
'  the  marriage  of  my  father,  he  found 
«  he  was  cut  off  with  a  fhilllng.    'This 
'  ilroke,  as  it  was  always  expected,  was 
'  lefs  f'-nfibly  felt  than  another  which 

*  immediately  followed  it.     That  rela- 
f  tiori,  to  whofe  eftate  my  father  was  to 
'  fucceed,  having  buried  his  wife,  mar- 

<  ried  a  yoxn;g  woman,  who  in  a  year 
'  afterwards  brought  him  a  fan  to  inherit 

*  his  fortune. 

'  My  f:;ther,  now  feeing  no  profpect 

*  of  any  provilion  for  his  children,  fell 

*  into  a  deep  melancholy:  he  had,  by  the 

*  intereft   of  forne  of  h:s  friends,  ob- 

*  taintd  a  place  which  brought  him   in 

*  between  three  and  four  hundred  a  year; 

*  but  out  of  Lhi?  it  was  impoMible  to  fave 

<  much.  The  unealmefs  of  mind  which 

*  he  laboured  under  corrupted  his  blood  j 
'  he  was  fuzed  with  a  decay,  which  car- 
*•  ried  him  off  in  a  few  months,  and  de- 

*  prived  his  wife  of  the  beft  hulhand, 

<  his  children  of  the  beft  father  that  ever 
*•  was. 

*  In  his  laft  illnefs  he  had  wrote  to  his 

*  brother,  and  recommended  his  help- 
lefs  family  to  his  companion;  but  that 
nobleman,    whofe    avarice    was    his 
ftrongeft  paflion,  qnd  whole  refentment 
againft  his  brother  was  kept  up  by  the 
arts  pf  his  wife,  her  family,  though 
noble,  being  very  poor,  and  therefore 
dependent  upon  him,  took   no  other 
notice  of  my  father's  laft  reqnelt,  than 
to  fend  my  mother  a  bank  bill  for  an 
hundred  puuudsj  declaring  at  the  fame 
time,  that  it  was  all  the  affiftance  fhe 
mull  ever  expect  from  him;  vul  with 
this  heroic k  act  of  generoli.ty  hefilenc- 
ed  the  foi\   pleadings  of  nature,  and 
perfuaded  himfelf'  that  he  had  d.o.ne  his 
duty. 

*  lyly    r.iot}ier?    being    ycung    with 
child  when  niy  father  die-1,  aracarri.ed ; 
and  by  that  accideni,  together  with  her 
continual    grief,  fi\s   fell   into  a  lan- 
guiming  illnefs,  which  threatened   a 
fhort  period  to  her  days.     Eight  hun- 
dred pounds   was  all  that  in,y  father 
left :  frond  this  fmall  fum  a  widow  and 
two  dii'uren  were  to  draw  their  fV.uire 
fubfi^e^ce,   Wi^t  a  ir  /i.uiciioly  pi-o- 
fpect  !   how  A\'I  f  vny  brother,  who  was 
tlica  ah  nit  i'rvtriteen,  had  made  fuch 
gre.v  \  roticicncy  in  learning,  that,  not- 
\vith|landing  IHS  youth^  he  was  recom- 


*  mended  by  the  profeTprs  of  the  t;m- 
'  verfity  to  have  the  care  of  fomeEno,'- 

*  lifh  youths  who  Itudied  there,  which 

*  afforded  him  a  decent  fubfirtence. 

*  My  mother  having  placed  eight 
'  hundred  pounds  in  the  hands  of  a  rich 
f  merchant,  a  man  of  birth  and  liberal 
'  education,  who  had  been  a  friend  of 
'  my  father's,  and  gave  her  very  good 
'  interelt  for  it,  fhe  difpofed  of  ail  her 
'  furniture,  and  with  the  money  ai  ifmg 
«  from  the  fale,  let  out  with  me  for  Bath, 
'  the  waters  being  prefcribed  to  her  by 

*  her  phyfician. 

4  Not  being  able  to  fupport  the  ex- 

*  pence  of  living  in  the  town,  fhe  took 
'  lodgings  in  a  pleafant  village,  about 
'  three  miles  diftant  from  it;  and  here, 
'  feeling   her  diftemper   daily   gaining 

*  ground,  fhe  prepared  for  death,  with 
«  arefignation  that  was  only  interrupted 

*  by  her  anxiety  for  me. 

'  It  was  not  indeed  eafy  to  form  any 
'  plan  for  my  future  fubfiftence,  which 

*  would   not  fuhjecl  me  to   a  fituation 

<  very  unfit  for  my  birth.  Had  my  bro- 

'  ther  been  provided  for,  (he  would  have  • 

*  made  npfcruple  of  finking  that  fmall 
'  fum  that  was  left  into  an  annuity  for 

*  my  life,  which  with  ceconorny  might 

*  fupport  me  above  necefhty  and  depen- 

<  dence.     She  wrote  to  my  brother,  and, 
'  deilred  his  advice  with  regard  to  me. 
'  My  brother,  as  if  he  had  entered  into 
'  her   views,    in   his   anfwer   conjured 
<•  her  to  have  no  folicitude  about  hima 

*  fmce,  with   the  education  he  had  re- 
'  ceived,  he  could  not  fail  of  fupporting- 
'  himfelf  in  the  character  of  a  gentle- 
4  man,  but  to  difpofc  of  that  money  in, 
'.  any  manner  which  might  be  molt  for 
4  my  advantage. 

*  My  mother  fhed  tears  of  tender  fa- 

*  tisfaftion  o^er  this  letter,  fo  full  ef 

<  duty  to  her.  and  affection  forme;  but 
*•  the  more  generous  and  diiintereiled  ap- 

*  peared  her  fon,  the  iefs  was  llie  capa- 

*  ble  of  taking  a  relolutlon,  which,  if 

<  any  difrxupointment  happened  to  him, 
'  mull  leave  him  without  any  refource. 

'  You  may  be  fine,  my  dear  Mifs 
(.  Woodby,  I  vyas  not  very  forward  to 
'  fix  her  p«irpofvj}  for  I  could  not  bear 
'  the  thought  of  being  the  only  perfon, 
'  in  our  Uttle  cliftrefed  family,  to  whom. 
'  a  fubfiftence. was  fecured.  While  my 
'  mother  was  thus  victualing,  file  was 
'.  vifited  in  her  retirement  hy  Lady  Man- 

*  rung,  a  widow  Jady  of  a  very  plentiful  • 

f.  fortune^ 
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*  fortune,  with  whom   me  had  been   in 
«  Corns  degree  of  intimacy  during  the 

*  life  of  my  fa;  her. 

<  This  lady  Pntwed  great  fondnefs  for 

<  me;  and  my  mother  imparting  to  her 

*  her  difficulties  with  regard  to  fettling 

*  me,  Lady   Manning  begged   her  to 

<  make  herfelf  quite  eafy,  for  that  fhe 
'  would  take  me  under  her  own  care. 

tf  Mils  Courteney,"  faid  file,  "  will 
**  do  me  honour  by  accepting  my  houfe 
"  for  an  afylum,  and  I  and  my  daughter 
*c  will  think  ourfelves  happy  in  fuch  an 
*'  agreeable  companion/''  My  jnother 
f.  was  extremely  pleafed  with  this  offer; 
f  and  Lady  Manning  prefled  me  to  go 

*  with  her  to  London,  for  which  place 

*  ihe  was  to  let  out  in  a  few  days, 

*  I  was  io  much  mocked  at  the  pro- 

*  poiul  of  leaving  my  mother  in  the  dan-' 

*  gerous  condition  fhe  was  judged  to  be, 
1  that  I  did  not  receive  L,ady  Manning's 

*  offer  with  that  fenfe  of  her  intended 

*  kindr.efs  which  me  doubtlefs  expected; 

*  and  when  my  mother,  wholly  governed 
'  by  the  coniideration  of  my  intereft, 
f  urged  me  to  go  with  Lady  Manning, 
'  I  bin-It  into  a  violent  paflion  of  tears, 

*  vehemently  protefting  that  I  would 
f  never   leave  her;  and   lamenting  her 
?  caufelefs  diftruft  of  my  affection,  in 
«  fuppofmg  that  I   could   be  prevailed 

*  upon,  by  any  profpect  of  advantage  to 

*  myfelf,  to  ilparate  from  her. 

*  I  obferved  Lady  Manning  reddened 

*  at  thefe  words,  which  fhe  understood 
'  as  a  reproach  for  her  making  ib  im- 
f  proper  a  propofal,  and  which  I  really 
'  defired  fhe  mould :  for  I  was  highly 

*  difgufted  with   her  want  of  delicacy, 
r  in  aefiring  me  to  leave  my  mother,  and 
'  believing  it  pofTible  that  I  could  con- 
f  fent. 

'  I  faw  pleafure  in  my  mother's  eyes 

*  at  this  arilefs  exprefllon  of  my  tender- 
f  n-fs  for  her;  but  at  the  fame  time  I 

*  thought  I  could  perceive  by  the  turn 
f  of  her  countenance  that  fhe  was  ap. 
f  prehenfive  I  had  difobliged  Lady  Man- 
f  ping ;  therefore  I  endeavoured  to  re- 


move her  fears  by  the  ftrongeft  afTv.r- 
ances  of  gratitude  to  that  lady.  She 
received  thofe  aflurances  with  a  little 
fupercilioufnefs  at  firft,  but  that  pre-. 
fentiy  wore  off;  and  at  parting  fhe  re- 
'  newed  her  profefiions  of  iriendfhip  to 
my  mother,  and  promiies  of  a  parent's 
care  of  me. 

'  She  left  Bath  three  days  afterwards, 
fo  that  we  did  not  lee  her  again,  which 
made  my  mother  a  little  uneaiy;  nut 
we  had  foon  a  very  kind  letter  from  her, 
in  which  flie  repeated  all  her  former 
offers,  and  ex,preiled  great  tendernefs 
for  me, 

*  At  her  return  from  London,  fhe 
pafled  through  Bath  in  her  way  to  her 
country-feat;  and,  finding  my  mother 
much  worle,  fhe  redoubled  her  pro- 
feflions  of  affection  for  me,  and  was 
fo  lavilh  in  her  promiies,  that  fhe  left 
her  quite  eafy  on  my  account.  Indeed, 
notwithstanding  what  I  have  fuffered 
from  Lady  Manning,  I  fhall  ever 
think  myfelf  obliged  to  her  for  contri- 
buting fo  greatly  towards  that  com- 
pofure  of  mind  which  my  mother  felt, 
from  the  time  that  fhe  thought  mefe- 
cure  of  a  retreat,  till  it  would  fuit  with 
my  brother's  circumftances  to  take  me 
under  his  own  care. 
'  I  will  not,  my  dear  Mifs  Woodby. 
enlarge  upon  the  lalt  three  months  or 
my  mother's  life,  which  were  fpent  in 
a  conftant  preparation  for  her  end, 
Indeed,  the  innocence  of  her  manners* 
and  the  unfeigned  piety  that  fhone 
through  her  conduct,  made  her  whole 
life  one  continued  preparation  for  that 
awful  moment,  fo  dreadful  to  the 
wicked  ;  fo  full  of  peace,  confidence, 
and  holy  joy,  to  the  good.  In  fine,  I 
Joft  this  excellent  mother,  and  my 
bleeding  heart  (till  feels  her  lots.' 
The  tears,  which  at  this  tender  re- 
membrance flowed  from  Mifs  Courte- 
ney's  eyes,  made  a  pathetick  paufe  in  he£ 
relation  ;  but  recovering  herfelf,  fhe  pro- 
reeded,  as  will  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing book. 
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BOOK    THE    5ECOND. 


CHAP.     I. 

|N  WHICH  HENRIETTA  ENTERS 
UPON  HER  OWN  STORY,  AND 
SHEWS,  THAT  TO  CONFER  BE- 
NEFITS, IS  NOT  ALWAYS  A  PROOF 
OF  BENEVOLENCE, 

**%#*<  HE  worthy  merchant,'  re- 

^  j*  finned    Mils 


( 
*  T 


Courteney, 

*  whom   I   mentioned   to 
L>  *  you,  had  the  gdodnefs 
,      '  to  come  to  Bath,    upon 

*  the  news  of  my  mother's 
extreme   danger.     He    arrived    time 
enough  to  receive  her  Inft  intreaties, 
that  he  would  continue  his .friendship 
to  me.     I  was  then  entered  into  my 
twentieth  year,  and  chole  him  for  my 
guardian  5  he  would  have  taken   me 
with  him  tohishoufe,  but  r.\\  promife 
being  engaged  to  Lady  Manning,  I 
was  obliged  to  decline  his  obliging 
pffer. 

*  I  lent  her  an  account  of  my  mother's 
death.     Mr.  Darner,  fo  was  the  mer- 
chant  called,    would   not   return    to 
town  till  he  law  me  fafely  difpofed  of. 

*  About  three  days  after  I  had  writttn 
to  Lady  Manning,  I  received  a  letter 
from  her,  which  was  brought  by  one 
of  her  iervants;  in   which,  after  the 
lunal  compliments  of  condolence,  Ihe 
defired   I  would  let  out   immediately 
with  the  perf'on  whom  fiie  h4cl  fent  to 
attend  me.     My  guardian,  for  fo  I 
ufcd  now  to  cai!  Mr,  Darner,  coming 
jn,   I  told   him  I  muft  prepare  to  be 
gon*  immediately,  and  g^ve  him  *<at!y 

«  Manning's  ieuvr  to  read- 


"  How  are  you  to  go,  Mifs  ?"  faid  he, 
after  he  had  looked  over  the  letter. 
As  I  never  doubted  but  Lady  Man- 
ning had  fent  her  poft-chaife  or  cha- 
riot for  me,  I  told  him  I  fuppofed 
there  was  a  carriage  come  with  the 
mefienger. 

"  O  yes,"  replied  Mr. Darner,  "  there 
is  a  very  good  pillion,  and  you  are  to 
ride  behind  the  footman,  I  took; 
notice  of  the  equipage  as  I  came  in, 
but  I  (hall  not  permit  you  to  perform 
a  journey  of  thirty  miles  in  that  man- 
ner :  therefore,  Mifs,  I  would  have 
you  fend  a  letter  to  the  lady  by  her 
meflenger,  a»d  inform  her  that  your 
guardian  will  convey  you  fafe  to  her 
feat.'1 

'  I  was  as  much  pleafed  with  this  kind 
attention  in  Mr.  Darner,  as  I  was 
mocked  and  fiirprifedat  the  ungenteel 
manner  in  which  Lady  Manning  had 
fent  for  me:  however,  I  concealed  my 
thoughts  of  it,  and  wrote  fuch  a  letter 
as  my  guardian  defired  me.  The  next 
morning  at  eight  o'clock,  a  poft-chaife 
v/as  ready  at  the  door,  and  Mr.  Darner 
attending;  all  my  cloaths  had  been 
packed  up  the  night  before,  and  we 
fet  out  immediately. 
'  Lady  Manning  received  us  very  po- 
litely, and  detained  Mr.  Darner  to  din- 
ner. J  thought  I  could  obferve  fome- 
thing  forced  in  the  refpeft  me  feemed 
to  pay  ire;  and  I  was  particularly  dif- 
g lilted  with  her  ufing  the  words_yo«r 
gHM'tii.in  every  moment,  as  if  in  de-s 
rilion  of  the  tale  I  had  to  one. 
*  When  Mr.  Darner  went  away?  he- 
took  an  opportunity  to  fpeak  to  me 
apart,  and  made  me  promife  him, 
<I- 


I  mould  have  any  reafon  to  be  dif- 

pleafed  with  my  fuuatiou,  that  I  would 

write  to  him  plainly,   affd  he  would 

come  hirnfelf   and    fetch   me   away. 

This  tender  folicitude  in  the  good  old 

man  affefted  me  very  leniibly  ;  and  I 

could  not  help  {bedding  tears  when  I 

law  him  drive  away. 

«  Lady  Manning  was  extremely  In- 

quifitive  about  his  connexion  with  me, 

and  afked  me  a  great  many  queftions. 

f  I  am  very  glad,"  laid  (lie,  "  your 

"  affairs  are  in  the  hands  or   fo  wife  a 

"  man;  for   furely,  he  who  can  raife  a 

«'  large  eflate  out  of  a  trifle,  as  has  been 

*•  the  cafe  with  Mr.  Darner,  mull  needs 

**  be  a  very  wife   man  ;    and  I  don't 

«<  doubt  but  he  will  manage  yow  for- 

«*  tune  to  the  belt  advantage." 

'  I  was  greatly  difpleafed  with  the  firft 
4  part  of  this  fpeech,  and  particularly 
«  with  the  manner  in  whic.h  the  word 
'  Fortune  v.ras  drauled  out. 

"  The  poor  trifle  I  have,  Madam," 
«  replied  I,  "  does  not  deferve  to  be 
"  termed  a  fortune." 

*'  I  aflure  you,"  laid  me,  "  it  was 
"  very  kind  in  a  man  of  Mr.  Darner's 
"  fubftanceto  trouble  himfclf  with  fuch 
*'  inconfiderable  matters  ;  and  it  is  a 
'*  gieat  thing  for  yon  to  be  permitted  to 
"  call  fuch  a  man  Guardian." 

«<  Very  true,  Madam,"  replied  I,  with 

*  fome  warmth  5  *'  and  I  believe  Mr. 
•*  Darner  thinks  it  no  difcredit  to  be 
*'  called  fo  by  a  child  of  Mr.  Courte- 
"  ney's,  whatever  htr  fortune  may  be." 

«  I  obferved  Lady  Manning  to  redden 

*  at  this  reply,  which  at  that  time  fur- 

*  prifod  me,  and  I  could  not  conceive 

*  the  reafon  of  it ;  but  I  foon  found  that 
f  it  was  a  moital  crime,  in  her  eyes,  to 

*  pretend  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
'  birth.     There  was  nothing  which  (he 
'  feemed-  to  hold  in   greater  contempt 
'  than  family-pride  5  and  indeed,  when 

*  unfeaionahly  exerted,  it  is  contempti- 

*  ble ;  but  it  was  plain  that  Lady  Man- 

*  nmg  did  not  think  meanly  of  the  for- 
'  tuitous  advantage  of  being  well-born, 

*  becaufe  (he.  envied  thofe  who  poffefled 
'  that    advantage  ;     and,    though    the 
'  daughter  of  a  foap-boiier  herielf,  fhe 

*  'was  extremely  fond  of  being  thought 

*  to  have  aneeltors  ;  and  it  was  to  gra- 
'  tify  her  pride,  that  her  hufhand,  who 

*  was  a  rich -citizen,  by  trade  a  brewer, 
'  got  himlelf  knighted,  that,  together 
'  with  a  very  large  jointure,  he  might 
'  leave  his  wife  the  title  ot"  Lady,' 
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«  Surely,'  interrupted  $Iifs  Woodby, 
c  this  womart  had  no  good  intentions 

*  when  ftie  invited  you  to  her  houie:   it 

*  is  impo{T;ble  that  fuch  low  creatures 

*  can  have  any  notion  of  friend/hip  or 
'  generofity.' 

*  You  have  gueffed    truly,*    replied 
Mifs  Courttney  5  '  it  was  tcT  gratify  her 

*  pride,  to  have  the  daughtei  uf  a  g^ntle- 
'  man  fubjefted  to  her  caprice,  and  de- 
'  pendent  on  her  bounty,  that  made  her 

*  fo  felicitous  to  have  me  with  her  :  but 

*  although  I  did  not  make  thefe  reflec- 

*  tions  immediately,  yet  I  was  fo  dif- 

*  gufted  by  this  firft  converlation,  that 

*  I  could  not  prom  5  (e  myfelf  any  great 
«  happinefs  in  fuch  fociety. 

'  Her  daughter  was  now  introduced 

*  to  me,  a  tall  aukward  thing  about  fe- 

*  ventcen  :  (he  was  an  heirefs  ;  and  be- 
ing  taught  to  believe  that  riches  give 


'  birth,  beauty,  wit,  and  every  defirable 
'  quality,  (lie  held  every  one  in  contempt 
'  who  wa«  n^  ;v  .Tefled  of  this  advan- 

*  tage;  anJ  becaufe  (he  had  it  herfelf, 

*  (he  fuppoftd  \[\c  had  all  the  others. 

'  Whatever  documents  were  given  her, 

*  they  v.-cri:  alv  T/S  introduced  with— 
11  Conf  ••'.:•,  MuS,  what  a  fortune  you 
*'  are!  —  A  young  lady  of  your  for- 
"  time!"     How  was  it  poflible  for  a 
'  girl,  thus  tutored,  not  to  derive  in- 

*  folence  fVom  the  confideration  of  her 

*  fortune  ? 

*  *The  srovernefs,  who  had  the  care  of 
c  thir  ycur.g  lady,  was  not  very  likely  to 

*  enlarge  her  notions  :  her  only  recorn- 
'  ir.eiv'.ation  to  fuch  a  truft  was,  that  (he 

*  could  jabber  corrupted  French  with- 
1  out  either  fenfe  or  grammar,  and  Mifs 
'  was  taught  to  parler  franf  olfe    in  a 

*  broad  provincial  dialect  ;  for  this  go- 
'  vernefs  had  never  feen  Paris,  and  per- 
'  haps  had  never  been  out  of  the.  little 
4  village  where  (he  was  born  and  bred, 
'  and  con  verfed  only  with  peafants,  till 
'  (he  came  to  England  to  teach  language 

*  and  fine  breeding  to  a  rich  heirefs.    It 

*  was  very  natural  for  Lady  Manning 
c  to  make  fuch  a  choice,  who  doubtlefs 
'  thought  it  a  great  diftinclion  to  have  a 
'  foreigner  for  governels  to  her  daugh- 
«  ter.' 

*  Nay,  rny  dear,'    interrupted  Mifs 
Woodby,  '  Lady  Manning,  in  this  par- 
'  ticular,    does  not  dirfer  from  many 

*  perfons  of  the  fivil  quality,  who  com- 

*  mit  the  education  of  their  daughters  to 

*  low  vulgar  cre:uures,  merely  becaufe 

*  they  are  French  ;   creatures  that,  in 

'  Paris, 


Paris,  or  in  any  of  the  chief  cities  in 
the  provinces,  would  not  be  thought 
qualified  for  a  chambermaid  to  a  wo- 
man of  any  fafhion,  when  driven  into 
England  on  account  of  their  religion, 
as  they  all  pretend,  though  perhaps  it 
is  tor  want  of  bread  in  their  own 
country,  derive  fuch  diftinclion  from 
their  flimiy  lacks,  their  powdered  hair, 
and  their  fpeakine;  French,  that  they 
are  thought  the  fitte(t  perfons  in  the 
world  to  form  the  manners  oi  young 
girls  of  quality.  How  abfurd  mould 
we  think  it  in  a  French  woman  of 
quality  to  entertain  an  aukward  York- 
fhire  girl  with  a  coarfe  clownifh  accent, 
as  Englifh  governefs  to  her  daughter, 
to  teach  her  the  language,  and  correct 
her  pronunciation  ?  And  yet  not  one 
in  twenty  of  the  Madenioifelles  in  the 
houfes  of  our  nobility  and  our  French 
boarding-fchools  are  better  qualified 
for  fuch  an  office.  But  I  beg  pardon, 
my  dear,  for  interrupting  you  fo  long : 
I  long  to  hear  what  fort  of  a  life  you 
Jived  in  this  rich  defpicable  family/ 
'  Truly,'  faid  Mil's  Gcurteney,  *  it 
was  not  very  agreeable.  When  Lady 
Manning  and  I  were  alone,  me  ufed 
to  entertain  me  with  an  account  of  her 
forefathers;  me  reckoned  up  among 
them  half  a  dozen  fherifFs,  three  lord- 
mayors,  and  a  long  train  of  aldermen 
She  lamented  the  death  of  herhufband 
molt  pathetically  ;  for  if  he  h".d  lived 
two  years  longer,  he  would  have  been 
elected  lord-mayor,  and  fhe  would  have 
lived  in  the  Manlion-houfe,  and  been 
queen  of  the  city.  Thefe  were  her 
words. 

*  When  we  were  at  table,  and  the  fer- 
vants  attending,  (he  ufed  to  turn  the 
difcourfe  upon  die  misfortunes  of  my 
father,  lament  the  fad  condition  to 
which  my  mother  and  I  were  reduced 
by  his  death,  exprefs  great  anxiety 
about  my  brother,  and  enter  into  a 
minute  difcufhon  of  our  affairs. 
'  When  there  v.^.s  company  prefent, 
fhe  would  take  notice  that  I  was  me- 
juncholy,  and  tell  me  that  I  mutt  not 
take  misfortunes  to  h-rart,  and  then 
figh  as  if  (he  was  extremely  affe&ed 
with  them  herfeif;  by  which  Ihe  recom- 
mended me  to  her  vifitors  3s  an  objeft 
.of  companion,  and  never  failed  by  that 
means  to  pro'.iuce  fome  inltanc*js  of 
neglect  towa.  <J s  me :  fo  powerfully  did 
that  conilderation  operate  upon  moit 
nauuis, 


<  She  would  fliarply  reprehend  her 
daughter  for  any  fuppofed  y.  ant  of  ci- 
vility to  me,   and  pai's  over  in  filence 
any  real  one  ;  telling  h^r,  that  if  Mils 
Courtenev  had  not  a  fortune,  yet  fhe 
was  a  gentlewoman  as  well  a:,  herfeif,, 
and  that  nobody  fnould  be  ddpifeJ  fur 
being  poor. 

*  S\,ch  were  the  continued  mortifica- 
tions that  I  was  obliged  to  endure  from 
this  generous  b-Lncfaftrels  j  yet  I  ought 
not  to  call  them  mortifications,  be- 
caufe  they  only  excited  my  contempt. 
About  that  time  I  received  a  letter  from 
my  brother,  in  which  he  informed  me 
that  he  was  going  to  travel  with  a 
young  Englifh  nobleman,  whofe  go- 
vernor had  died  fuddenly  at  Leyden, 
and  whom  he  was  appointed  to  fucceed 
upon  a  very  advantageous  footing,  oil 
account  of  his  birth :  he  defired  me  to 
draw  upon  him  for  what  money  I  had 
occanon  for, 

<  I  received  thefe  infults  therefore  with 
the  more  indifference,  as  I  knew  I  could 
put  an  end  to  them  when  I  pleafed,  by 
quitting  Lady  Manning's  honfe,  which 
1  could  now  dowithout  any  inconveni- 
ence to  myfelf ;  and,  fbrefeeing  that 
this  indelicacy  in. her  treatment  of  me 
muft  neceflarily  end  in  ibmething  tod 
coarfe  for  me  to  diflemble  my  refent- 
ment,  I  was  willing  to  ft  ay   till  fliG 
fhewed  herfeif  in   her    true   colours, 
which  would  be  my  justification  when- 
ever 1  quitted  her. 

CHAP.     II. 

WHEREIN  FAMILY-PRIDE  AV/AKEN3 
THOSE  NATURAL  AFFECTION'S 
WHICH  FAMILY-PRIDE  HAD  SUP- 
PRESSED. 

*  TT  was  not  long  before  I  had  this 
JL  <  opportunity.  She  defired  me  one 

*  day  to  walk  with  her  in  the  garden, 

*  having  fomething  to  communicate  to 

*  me  greatly   to  my  .advantage  j    and, 
'  after  a  profound  filence  of  about  ten 

*  minutes,  fhe  looked  archly  atme>  and 
'  afked  me  if  I  could  guefs  what  fhe  had 

*  b.-en  doing  for  me*     "  Indeed  I  caiu 
"  not,  Madam,"  replied  I.     "  Weilj 
«  then,  I  will  tell  you,"  faid  fhe;  "  no^ 
t:  thing  lefs,  I  a  flu  re  you,  than  provul^- 
"  ing  you  a  hufband."  —  "  Indeed!'* 

*  faid  I,  laughing ;  ««  and  pray,  Madam, 
"  who  is   this  intended   hufband  ?"— • 
**  Gome,  come," faid  ihe, gravely,  "  be- 

*(  fere 
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*  fore  I  tell  you  who  he  is,  you  muft 
'  promife  to  m;-ke  no  iiily  obje&ions  ; 

*  fuch  a?  age,  not  being  a  fine  gentle - 
{  man,  and   the  like.     The  pertbn   I 
'  have  in  my  tyc  for  you  is  a  foher  (laid 
'  man,  and  bluffed  with  means  to  i\ip- 

"  port  you  "handfomely,  without  de- 
"  pending  upon  any  body  " —  "  That 
*'  indeed  is  fomcthing!"  replied  I ;  "  but 
*'  who  is  this  perfon,  Madam  ?" — "  I 
"  have  a  good  mind,"  faid  (he,  "  to 
"  tantalize  you  a  little,  by  keeping  you 
"  in  fufpence:  but,  in  fhort,  the  perfon 
"  I. mean  is  honeit  Mr.  Jones." 

'  Although  I  expt&ed  fome  very  ab- 

*  furd  and  impertinent  propofal,  yet  my 

*  imagination    had  never   reached   any 
'  thing  fo  ridiculous  as  this  Mr.  Jones  ; 
'  for  I  had  had  his  hiftory  from  himfelf 

*  fome  time  before.    He  had  been  taken 

*  by  her  father  out  of  a  parifh-fchool, 

*  becaufe  he  underilood  writing  and  ac- 

*  counts,   to  keep  his  books   for  him. 

*  Upon  his  young  miilrefVs  marriage, 

*  he  was  advanced  to  be  a  clerk  in  her 
'  hufband's  office;    and    here,    having 

*  (craped  up  a  little  money, he  made  fome 
'  fucceisful  ventures  in  trade,  and  had 

*  acquired  about  two  thoufand  poxmds. 

*  After  Sir  John's  death,  my  lady  made 

*  him  her  fteward,  with  a  falary  of  fifty 
'  pounds  a  year.;  and  he  was  in  this  ho- 
1  noxirable  and  lucrative  poft  when  fhe 

*  propofed  him  as  ahuuband  forme. 

*  My  furprize  .was   fucceeded  by  a 

*  Itrong   inclination  to   laugh,   which, 
'  indeed,  I  took  no  pains  to  fupprefs. 
"  And  pray,  Madam,1'  faid  I,  "  has 
"  this  grave  peribnage   exprefied   any 
*'  good  liking  to  me?" 

'-  I  hope  you  are  not  iefting,"  faid  (he. 
•**  Why,  did  you  expert  me  to  be  fe- 
"  rious,"  replied  I,  "  upon  fuel:  a  pro- 
««  pofal?" 

"  Such  a  propofal,  Mifs!"  repeated 

*  Lady  Manning,  cojgviring;  "  if  my 
41  daughter  was  in  your  circumilances, 
**  I  fhould  not  be  forry  i'uch  a  jiropofal 
44  was  made  to  her."^— "  Very  likely, 
"  Madam,"  returned  I ;  *€  and  it  might 
'«  be  more  proper  than  to  Mr.  Courte- 
*'  nty's  daughter,  and  the  niece  of  the 
"  Earl  of—" 

*  This  may  look  like  vanity,  my  dear 

*  Mils  Woodby  j  but  I  confefs  I  was 

*  exxefli  vely  mocked  at  her  levelling  me 

*  with  her  daughter,  when  riches  were 

*  out  of  the  queftion  ;  for  I  was  con- 

*  tented  to  allow  her  all  the  fuperiority 
*i  ihe  could  derive  tVom  them.     Lady 


'  Manning  made  me  a  fmarter  anfwer, 

*  and\lelivered  with  morecalmneis  than 

*  I  expecled  from  her. 

41  If  the  Earl  of ,"  faid  (he,  «  be- 

{{  haved  more  like  an  uncle  to  you, 
"  Mifs,  it  would  be  oftener  remembered 
**  that  you  are  his  niece  j  but,  as  it  is, 
"  I  do  not  know  whether  it  may  not  be 
"  an  advantage  to  you  to  have  it  forgot  j 
'*  for  there  are  very  few  gentlemen  of 
"  fmall  fortunes  who  would  chufe  an 
"  indigent  woman  of  quality  for  a 
"  wife." 

"  I  hope,  however,  Madam,"  faid  I, 
'*  that  none  but  a  gentleman  will  pre- 

fume  to  offer  himfelf  to  me  j  and  I 

*  (hall  take  care  not  to  jultify  my  uncle's 
{  neglect,  by  encouraging  any  impro- 
4  per  addrefs." — "  You  are  very  much, 
'  in  the  right,  Mifs,"  faid  Lady  Man- 
ning; ««  one  unfortunate  marriage  irt! 

'  a  family  is  enough.1' 
«  Tis  well,  Madam,"  replied  I,  burft . 
ing  into  tears  j  "  you  mean  my  fa-< 

*  ther's,  no  doubt ;  but  it  was  no  other- 
'  wife  unfortunate  than  that  it  had  not 
'  the  fanction  of  my  grandfather's  con- 
'  fent :  my  mother's  excellencies  jufti- 
'  fied  his  choice  5  and  fhe  might  have 
'  had  a  fortune  too,  though  not  equal 

to  what  he  might  have  expecled,  if  it 
had  not  been  tr ufted  in  the  hands  of 
a  villain,  who  broke  to  leave  his  own 
'  children  fortunes,  as  many  other  vil- 
lains have  done." 

'  This  lalt  hint  threw  Lady  Manning 
into  fome  confufion  j  for  it  was  fu- 
fpefted  that  her  grandfather,  who  was 
a  cor  1 1 -factor,  had  done  the  like:  and, 
whether  it  was  that  fhe  was  afraid  of 
my  (peaking  (iill  plainer,  qr  that  (he 
was  really  concerned  for  having  given 
me  fuch  juft  reafon  to  .complain  of  her, 
(he  thought  fit  to  beg  my  pardon  for 
what  was  pad ;  and  aflured  me,  that 
whatever  I  might  think  of  her,  fhe  was. 
unalterably  my  friend. 
'  In  my  firft  emotions  of  refer  tin  en  t} 
I  had  refolved  to  write  to  Mr.  Darner, 
and  acquaint  him  with  the  treatment 
I  had  met  with,  which  I  kr:ew  would 
bring  him  immediately  to  my  relief  : 
but  I  considered  that  my  leaving  Lady 
Manning  m  difguft  might  have  clif. 
agreeable  confluences ;  for(hewoul4 
not  fail  to  repreient  every  thing  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  make  me  appear  iu  th* 
wrong 5  and  the  world  feldom  eipcufes 
the  part  of  the  oppreffed,  becauie  they 
who  oppiefs  have  that  on  their  fide 
'E  •  which 
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'  which  is  fure  to  exculpate  them — they 
'   are  rich.     Befidcs,  the  fummer  was 

*  now  almoft  pa£,  and  (he  talked  of  go- 
'   ing  foon  to  London, where  I  could  take 

*  an  c  pp<  rtimity  of  leaving  her  without 

*  any  noife,  and  of  putting  mylelf  im- 

*  mediately  under  my  guardian's  pro- 
'  teclion  j  hut  I  was  deli veied  from  this 

*  di  {'agreeable    fituation   fooner  than    I 

*  expected,  and  by  means  which  I  had 

*  then  no  reafon  to  hope  tor. 

*  Lady  Manning  was  defirous  of 
'  f pending  a  ftw  weeks  at  Bath  before 
«  fhe  returned  to  London.  A  lady  hap- 

*  penecl  to  be  there  at  that  time,  who,  I 
'  afterwards  learned,  was  my  great  aunt 

*  by  my  father's  fide,  and  had  followed 
«  the  example  of  every  branch  of  his 
«  family,   in  taking  no  notice,  of  him 
«  after  his  marria<;e. 

4  This  bdy,  Lady  Manning  became 
'  acquainted  with  j  and  not  knowing 

*  the  relation  in  which  the  flood  to  n>e, 

*  fhe  began  one  day  to  exclaim  agnin't 
'  the  pride  and  folly  of  people,  in  low 

*  circumftances,  who  expect  to  be  con- 
'  iidtred  on  account  of  their  birth,  pro- 
'  ducing  me  as  an  iwitance,  and  relating 
«  how  Thad  .--efufed  an  hcnett  man  whom 

*  fhe  had  prppofed  to  me  for  a  hufband, 

*  becaufe  he  was  not  a  gentleman,  re- 
'  peating  my  own   words  with  a  ineer ; 
'  and  therefore — Not  f.  proper  match  for 

*  Mr.  Cuttrteney's  daughter. 

*•  This  being  the  Srft  time  'fhe  had 
«  named  me,  Lady  Meadows  (for  it  was 

*  her)  cried  ou1,  in  fome  aflonifhment — 
«*  What,  Madam,  is  that  pretty  young 
"  lady,"    (ib  me  was  pleafed    to  fay) 
«'  that  I  law  with  you  once  in  the  rooms, 
"  Mr.  Courter.ey's  daughter?" 

*  L '.dy  Maiming  anfwering  in  the 
«  affirmative — "  Good  Heaven!"  laid 

*  Lady  Meadows,  "  and  have  I  lived 
«<  to  hear  one  of  my  family  fpoken  of 
<{  with  fuch  contempt?" 

«'  One  of  your  family.  Madam  !"  in- 
<  terrupted  Lady  Manning,  furprized. 

"  Yes,"  laic!  Lady  Meadows,  "one 
*'  of  my  family,  who  has  done  you  too 
"  much  honour  fo  accept  of  an  obiiga~ 
*c  tion  from  you  :  how  could  you  pre- 
*'  fume  to  propoie  your  fcoundn-l'  licw- 
"  ard  for  a  ht.liv.nd  to  ray  niece  ?  Hut 
11  I  will  take  rer  out  of  vour  hands  im- 
<«  mediately :  yon  fhatl  l>e  paid  for  her 
"  board  ;  my  n:-}-.hcw's  daughter  mail 
<f  not  lie  under  an  obligation  to.any  up- 
"««  ftartcit." 


'   Tt  is  not  to  be  doubled  that  Lady 

*  Maiming   replied    with    tr.tat    biiter- 
'   neis  5  but  Lady  Meadow*,  from  whom 

*  I  afterwards  hud  theft-  particulars,  was 

*  in  TOO  much  emo  ion  to  liften  to  lu.r. 

*  She  immediaTely  quitted  the  walk,  for 
'  they  were  on  the  Parade  ;  and  getting 
'  into  her  chariot,  told  Lady  Manning 
'   that  (he  was  going  to  her  lodgings  to 

*  fetch  me  away. 

*  Thus,  my  ctcar  Mils  Woodby,  did 

*  I  recover  a  relation,  a  friend,  a  beiie- 

*  facVefs,  in  a  woman,  .who  for  many 

*  years  had  had  no  intercouife  with  my 
'  fatlur,  and  disclaimed  him,  as  the  reft 

*  of  his  relations  had  done,  on  account 
'  of  his  marriage  r  fhe,   whofe  refent- 

*  ment  could  not  be  fofrtned  by  time, 

*  whofe   companion    could   not    be    a- 

*  wakened   by    diibefsj    fhe   who   had 
'  fdenced  the  foft  pleadings  of  nature, 
'  yet  liftened  to  the  voice  of  pride  j  and, 
'  from  a  fenle  of  the  affront  that  had 
'   been  offered  her  family  in  the  hufband 

*  propofcd  to  me,  fhe  did  all  that  bene- 

*  volence   would  have   fuggelted   to    a 

*  better  mind. 

*  You  rnay  imagine  I   was  greatly 
1   furprized,  when  a  iervanL  informed  me 

*  that  Ladv  Meadows  was  at  the  dcor 
'  in  her  charjot,    and  defired  I  would 
f  come  to  her.     I  had  often  heard  my 
c  father  mention  this  aunt  of  his,  from 

*  whom,   before   his  marpage,  he  had 

*  great  expectations.  I  \vent  down  Itairs 
c  in  much  conftilion  of  mind,  not  know- 

*  ing  what  this  fummons   could  mean, 
c  yet  prelagmgfome  good  ;  and  as  ioen 
'  as  I  appeared,  Lady  Meadows  let  down 
'  the  glal's,  and  defired  me  to  come  into 
'  the  chariot.     Her  footman   inftantly 

*  opening  the  door,  I  got  in,  and  pla<  ed 

*  mylelf  by  her,   expec~Hng  ,when   fhe 
'  would  fpeak,  and  anxioufly  longing 

*  for  an  explanation. 

4  Lady    Meadows   gazed,  at   me   in 

*  fdence  during   fome  moments;    then 
'  taking  my  hand — "  My  deal',"  laid 

*  flie,  in  a  tender  accent,   "  you  are  very 
"  like  your  father.     Poor  Ned!"  added 
d  flie,  wi'li  fome  emotion,  "  he  was  not 
"  kindly  ufed."     The  tears   Itreamed" 

*  from  my  eyes  at  this  mention  of  my 
'  father.     I    obferved  Lady  Meadows 
'  was  greatly  affected.    "  Oh  Nature!'* 
'  thought  I,  *6  why  were  thy  tender  fecl- 
"  ings  fupprefled  fo  long  ?" —  "  Don't 
«'  wtep,   my  dear,"  faid  fliej  "  I  will 
*'  be  both  father  and  mother  to  you." 

«  HaJ 
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*  Had   I  been  in  another  place,    I 
mould  have  thrown  myfelf  at  her  feet, 
to  expreis  ray  gratitude  for  this  aftcc- 
tiorute  vjromiie.     I  could  not  fpeak  at 
that  moment;  I  took  her  hand,  k'fled 
u,  and  wtt  it  with  my  terrs.     She 
kindly  wiped  my  eyes^  with  her  own 
handkerchief  j  then  looking  again  in 
my  face,  as  if  with  pleafure — "  You 

are  like  your  mother  too,  I  fuppofe," 
laid  fhe:  "I  never  faw  her;  but  I 
have  heard  that  fhe  was  very  hand- 
fbme." 

*  This  obliging  manner  of  mention- 
ing  my  mother,  which  I  fo  little  ex- 
peeled  from  her,   quite  fiibchied  me. 

My  dear,"  laid   fhe,    "  what  is  pa(t 

<  annot  be  helped  ;  you  are  my  daugh- 
ter  now  ;  you  fhall  be  no  longer  ob- 

:  liged  to  Lady  Manning.     That  wo- 
man,"  purfutd  (he,  rifmg  in  her  tem- 

per  as  fhe  (poke,  "  has  herfelf  told  me 
the  iniblf  nee  of  her  treatment  of  you." 

She  then  gave  me  an  account  of  what 

had  p.ifled  upon  the  Parade,  as  I  have 

already  related  to  you. 
"  Liily  Manning  thought   to    have 
injured  me  in  your  opinion,"  laid  I  j 
and  fhe  has  nude  me  happy,  by  a- 
wakening  your  tendernefs  for  me:   I 
now  forgive  her  for  all  her  infuJts." 
"  But  I  never  will  forgive  her,"  in- 

terrupud  Lady  Meadows.  "  As  foon 
as  we  come  to  my  lodgings,  you  fhall 
fend  for  your  cloaths,  and  never  more 
enter  her  doors." 

<  I  was  very  unwilling  to  part  with 
Lady  Manning  in  this  manner,  and 
p  re  fled  my  aunt  to  allow  me  to  go  and 
take  leave  of  her  civilly  5  but  fhe  pofi- 

1  lively  refufed,  and  I  found  fhe  could 
not  endure  the  lead  contradiction, 
which  is  indeed  one  of  her  foibles.  I 
therefore  contented  myfelf  with  writ- 
ing to  her,  and  acquainted  her  with 
Lady  Meadows1  s  refolution  in  my  fa- 
vour :  I  made  the  beft  apology  I  could 
for  leaving  her  fo  fuddenly,  and  ex- 
prerTed  lome  concern  at  the  mifunder- 
Itanding  there  was  between  Lady  Mea  - 
dows  and  her,  which  made  it  impof- 
iible  for  me  to  wait  on  her. 

*  Politenefs,  my  dear,  is  fometimes  a 
great  tax  upon  fiucerity.    Lady  Man- 
ning had  certainly  treated  me  very  ill, 
and,  in  &r:&.  juftice,  I  was  not  obliged 
to  fhew  any  refpe6l  to  a  woman  who 
had  violated  all  the  laws  of  hofpitality 
with  regard  to  me :  but  cuftom  de- 


cides arbitrarily  in  thefe  cafes;  and 
peifons,  in  a  certain  condition  of  life, 
make  a  iciencc  of  hating  one  another 
with  all  the  good-breeding  and  com- 
plaifance  imaginable. 

*  Lady  Manning,  according  to  this 
rule,  returned  a  civil  anlwer  to  my 
letter,  wiflied  me  all  happinefs,  and, 
wherever  flie  went,    let  loo-fe  all  the 
afperity   of  her   tongue   againft   me. 
One  calumny  propagated  by  her  hurt 
me  more  than  the  red :  fhe  confidently 
reported  that  I  had  facriiiced  my  con- 
fcienceto  my  intereft;  and  that,  upon 
my  aunt's  promifmg  to  fettle  her  whole 
fortune  upon  me  at  her  death,  I  had 
turned  Roman  Catholick  ;  for  Lady 
Meadows  had  been  perverted  to  that 
religkm  by  her  hu/baml,  and,  like  all 
profelytes,  was  extremely  bigctted  t® 
her  new  principles. 

*  I  thought  it  became  me  to  difcoun- 
tenance  this  report  as  much  as  pof- . 
fible  j    therefore  I  was  more  regular 
than  ever  in  my  attendance  at  church  : 
and  although  my  aunt,  after  we  came 
t:>  London,  would  often  have  engaged 
me  to  go  to  mafs  with  her,  intending, 
no  doubt,  to  work  me  to  her  purpofe 
by  degrees  ;  yet  I  conilantly  and  itea- 
dily  refufed  to  gratify  her  in  this  par- 
ticular, though  in  every  other  I  ftudied 
to  oblige  her  as  much  as  poffible.    She 
would  often  engage  me  in  arguments 
upon  the  fubjedl  of  religion,  which  I 
generally  ftrove  to  evade ;  and  when  I 
found  that  would  not  do,  I  defended 
myfelf  with  great  courage,  and  with 
fo  much  fuccefs,  that  fhe  would  tell 
me  with  an  air,   half  fmiling,    half 
angry,  I  was  too  hard  for  heiy  and 
that  fhe  would  confign  me  over  to  her 
char-lain. 

'  This  chaplain,  whofe  name  is  Dan- 
vers,  is  a  prielt  of  the  order  of  the 
Jefuits  :  he  had  been  recommended  to 
Lady  Meadows  by  her  late  hulband, 
whole  memory  fhe  adored  $  and  this 
powerful  intereft,  joined  to  the  Jefuit's 
infinuating  manners,  acquired  him  fo 
great  credit  with  Lady  Meadows,  that 
fhe  governed  herfelf  wholly  by  his 
advice;  and  that  the  great  work  of 
her  falvation  might  be  peifefted,  and 
her  every  word  ami  action  be  under 
his  direction,  he  lived  in  the  houfe 
with  her,  where  he  ruled  in  a  mofi  ar- 
bitrary manner  j  his  abfolute  empire 
over  the  confcience  of  my  lady,  ren- 
E.i  «  dering 
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dering  his  dominion  over  all  that  had 

*  any  dependance  on  her  as  uncontrolled 

*  as  he  could  defire/ 

Here  Henrietta  {topped,  obferving  her 
friend  to  look 'at  her  watch,  which  pio- 
duced  an  exclamation  that  the  reader 
will  find  in. the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.     III. 

WHICH  INTRODUCES  A  JESUIT  TO 
THE  ACQUAINTANCE  OF  THE 
REAPER. 

!  my  dear,'  cried  Mifs  Wood- 
by,  *  I  am    in   delpair  to  find 
'  it  is  fo  late,  I  muft  leave  you  now;  but 

*  I  am  fo  impatient  to  hear   the  reft  of 
'  your  ftory,  that,  if  you  will  give  me 
'  leave,  I  will  breakfaft  with  you   to- 
'  morrow,    and  as   foon  as  my   eager 
'  curiofity  is  fatisfied,    we  will  go  to- 
'  gether  to  Mrs.  Egret's.' 

She  then  defired  a  chair  might  be  fent 
for  ;  '  And  in  the  mean  time,1  fa  id  fhe, 
'  we  will  ftep  into  the  {hop;  I  will  make 

*  a  little  purchafe  on  purpofe  to  fee  your 

*  landlady,  whom  you   feem  to  diflike 

*  ib  much.' 

«  Indeed  I  do  not  like  her,'  replied 
Henrietta,  '  and  yet  fhe  is  mighty 
'  civil.'—' Well,'  faid  Mifs  Woodby, 
tripping  down  ftairs,  '  I'll  give  you 
'  my  opinion  of  her  when  I  have  ftudied 

*  her  a  little/ 

Mifs  Courteney  was  following  her 
into  the  lhop,  when  rerceiving  the  young 
gentleman,  who  was  here  the  day  be- 
fore, in  difco  T'e  with  Mrs.  Eccies,  fhe 
pulled  Mifs  Woodby  by  the  fleeve, 
whifpering,  «  Don't  go  in  now,  there  is 

*  fomebody    with  her.' — '  Indeed,  but 

*  I  will,'  replied  Mifs   Woodhy,   who 
fnw  the  glimpfe  of  a  laced  coat,  for  which 
fhe  had  always  a  violent  paffion,  *  and 
'  fo  {hall  you  likewife.' 

Saying  this,  {he  pulled  Mifs  Courte- 
riey  in,  and,  fwimming  up  to  Mrs. 
Becks,  bid  her,  with  a  lively  air,  {how 
her  fome  ribbands  and  blond  laces. 

The  young  gentleman,  as  toon  as  the 
ladies  appeared,  made  them  a  profound 
bow;  and,  fixing  his  eyes  on  Henrietta's 
face,  feemed  to  contemplate  it  with  afto- 
nifliment  and  delight. 

Mean  time  Mifs  Wcodby  was  play- 
ing over  a  thoufand  fantaftick  airs,  and 
uttering  as  many  pretry  abfurdities,. 
which  fhe  had  heard  admired  coming 


from  the  mouths  of  beauties,  without 
reflecting  that  me  herfelf  was  no  beauty. 
Mrs.  Eccies  perceived  her  foible  im- 
mediately, and  took  occafior,  when  me 
was  {hewing  her  fome  new-fifhioned 
caps,  to  tell  her,  that  fwch  a. one" would 
fuit  the  air  of  her  face  ;  that  this  coloured 
ribband  was  moft  proper  to  {hew  the  luftre 
of  her  eyes;  obferved  that  {he  had  won- 
derful fine  hair,  and  begged  to  know 
who  cut  it. 

Henrietta,  a  little  in  pain  for  her 
friend,  to  whom  perfonal  compliments 
were  by  no  means  proper,  endeavoured 
to  relieve  the  confufion  fhe  fuppofed  {he 
was  under,  by  diverting  her  attention 
to  fomething  elfe,  and  afked  her  opinion 
of  fome  Drefden  work  that  was  lying  be- 
fore them.  But  Mifs  Woodby  had  no 
lei  Pure  toanfwerher;  for  the  gentleman, 
conceiving  that  it  was  eafier  to  introduce 
fome  converfation  to  her  than  to  Mifs 
Courteney,  whofe  mingled  modefty  and 
dignity  {truck  him  with  awe,  addreffed 
a  trifling  queftion  to  MJCs  Woodby, 
which  Ihe  anfwered  with  fuch  an  affected 
fprightlinefs  as  encouraged  him  to  talk, 
to  her  with  the  familiarity  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance. 

Mifs  Woodby  was  exceffively  de- 
lighted with  his  addrefs  to  her,  and  play- 
ed off  all  the  artillery  of  eyes,  air,  and 
wit,  upon  him.  Happy  was  it  for  the 
young  gentleman,  who  courageoufly 
bore  nil  her  attacks,  that  this  fire  was 
given  from  two  little  grey  eyes,  over 
which  her  forehead  hung  like  a  precipice; 
and  that  this  form,  which  was  thrown 
into  a  thoufcnd  different  attitudes  to 
ftrike  him,  was  fo  diftor  ed  bv  nature 
as  to  leave  little  more  for  affectation  to 
do. 

The  chair  had  been  waiting  half  an 
hour  without  Mifs  Woodby's  pe>  ctiving 
it,  when  Henrietta,  who  was  r.ot  at  all 
pleaferl  with  the  figure  her  friend  made, 
told  her,  fmiling,  that  me  would  not 
let  her  {tay  any  longer,  for  fear  fhe 
mould  by  that  means  be  difappeinted 
of  her  company  at  breakfaft  the  next 
day. 

'  I  vow,  my  dear,  you  are  in  the 
'  right,*  cried  Mifs  Woodby,  c  to  fend 
'  me  away;  for  my  aunt  is  waiting  iup- 
*  per  for  me— I  am  a  giddy  creature.* 
She  then  defired  Mrs.  Eccies  fo  put  up 
the  things  fhe  had  bought;  for,  jn  the 
gaiety  of  her  heart,  (he  had  bought  a 
great  many.  Mrs.  Eccies  obeyed,  tell- 
ing her  (he  hoped  {he  fhould  have  the 
pleafurs 
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pleafure  of  ferving  fo  agreeable  a  lady 
again. 

The  gentleman  would  hand  her  into 
her  chair,  which  Mils  Woodby  accepted 
with  a  very  gallant  air,  afu^r  Hie  had 
affured  Mil's  Courteney  aloud,  that  fhe 
would  be  with  her  in  the  morning;  and 
told  her  in  a  whifper,  that  her  landlady 
was  a  very  pretty  behaved  woman. 

Henrietta  went  up  to  her  chamber 
direSly,  to  the  great  difappointment  of 
the  young  gentleman,  who,  rinding  there 
was  no  probability  of  feeing  her  again 
that  night,  went  away  difburlhened  of  a 
heart  which  he  had  left  with  the  charm- 
ing (haivger. 

"She  was  now  fiimmoned  to  fupper  by 
Mrs.  Eccles,  who  was  full  of  prailes  of 
the  young  lady  her  vifner.  '  This  has 

*  been  a  lucky  day  to  me,'  faid    fhe, 
'  for  I  have  let  my  fir  it  flour  at  a  very 
«  good  price,  confuiering  the  feafon  of 

*  the  year." — *  I  am  glad  of  it,'  faid  the 
voung  lady.     *  That  is  very  obliging 
<  of  you,  my   dear  Mils,'   faid  Mrs. 
Eccles;  '  and  you  may  itiilhave  the  ufe 

*  of  the  dining-room   when  you   have 

*  company  ;  for  my  lord  will  be  felrlom 

*  at  home  in  the  clay,  thefe  lodgings  be- 

*  ing  only  to  deep  in.    But  how  do  you 
'  like  him  ?  Is  he  not  a  mighty  agree- 

*  able  man  ?  Dear  foul !    not  a  bit  of 
'  pride  in  him  !' 

*  Do  you  nienn  the  gentleman  I  faw 
'  in  the  ihop?'  laid  Mifs  Courteney. 

*  Yes,'  returned  Mis.  Eccles,  «  he  is 
«  a  lord,  I  affure  you.'—'  Well,'   f-.id 
Mils  Courteney,  '  I  am  glad  you  are  not 
«  to   lofe   one   lodger   without   getting 
'  another,  for  I  mull  leave  you  to-rnor- 
'  row.'- — '  How  !'  replied  Mrs.  Eccles, 
with  an  altered  countenance,  '  I  hope 

*  you  are  only  in  jeuV — '  Upon  my  word 
'  I  am  in  earned,7  laid  Mil's  Courteney. 
'  I  am  lorry  for  it,   Madam,'  refurned 
ilie,  '  but  this  is  very  fhort  notice.' 

Henrietta  was  a  little  furprized  at  the 
peevifhnefs  with  which  me  fpoke  thefe 
lall  words,  fo  different  from  her  uiual 
complaifance :  but  me  would  not  feem 
to  take  notice  of  it,  and  only  told  her, 
that  it  was  not  her  defign  to  ftay  more 
than  a  few  days  at  this  end  of  the  town, 
having  affairs  to  tranfacl:  in  the  city, 
which  would  oblige  her  for  her  own  con- 
venience to  take  lodgings  there. 

Mrs.  Eccles  appeared  Satisfied  with  this 
anfwer,  though  a  cloud  hung  upon  her 
bi  ow  during  th«  whole  time  they  were  at 
flipper,  wiiich  Mifs  Courteney  (hortened 


as  much  as  poflible,  and  retired  to  her 
chamber,  with  new  prejudices  againft 
her  landlady,  that  made  her  rejoice  in 
the  profpect  of  getting  away  the  next 
day. 

Mifs  Woodby  came  according  to  her 
promife  to  breakfafl,  in  a  world  of  (pi- 
nts; nnd  had  fcarce  taken  a  feat,  when 
fhe  afked  after  the  charming  fellow  who 
entertained  her  fo  agreeably  in  the  (hop. 

Henrietta  told  her,  (he  faw  no  more 
of  him ;  '  for  the  moment  you  was  gone,* 
faid  (he,  '  I  went  up  ftairs:  but  really, 
'  my  dear,  I  wonder  you  feemed  fo 
'  p'eafed  with  his  converfation;  me- 
'  thought  it  was  very  filly  and-trifling.* 

4  O'h!'  exclaimed  Mifs  Woodby, 
'  there  is  an  inexpreflible  charm  in  ths 
'  trifling  chat  of  a  pretty  fenfible  fellow, 
'  when  we  know  he  fubmits  to  it  only 
'  to  pleafe  us  women.' — 'Truly,'  faid 
Mifs  Courteney,  *  your  fex  is  not  ob- 
'  liged  to  you  for  that  compliment.  Muft 
'  a  man  then  talk  non fenfe  to  be  ac* 

*  ceptable  to  us?' — «  Lord!   how  grave 
'  you  are,  my  dear,'  faid  Mifs  Wood- 
by; *  why,  don't  you  know  that  I  am 

*  the  verieft  coquet  in  nature,  and  take 
'  an  infinite  pleafure  in  making  a  wife 
'  man  look,  and  talk  like  a  fool?' 

'  A  coquet,  my  dear !'  interrupted 
Henrietta,  furprized;  '  no,  furely.' — 
'  Indeed  but  I  am,'  replied  Mifs  Wood- 
by; «  and  I  verily  think  I  fhouldnotbe 

*  in  the  leaft  concerned  to  fee  a  hundred 
'  men  dying  of  love  for  me.1 — '  In- 
'  deed  !'  faid  Mifs  Courteney.     '  Yes, 
'  indeed,'  repeated  the  other  ;  '  but  why 

*  that  Hare  of  aftonifhment  ?  are  thefe 
'  notions   fo   new  to   you  ?' — '  Why, 
'  no,'  hefitated  Mifs  Courteney,  whofe 
aftoniihment   arofe   from    the    content? 
plation  of  the  figure  which  uttered  all 
this  extravagance,  '  I  have  fomewhere 
'  met  in   my   courfe  of  reading   with 

*  fuch  fantaftical  notions,  but  I  cannot 
'  fay  that  I  ever  thought  I  mould  hear 
'  them  avowed  by  a  young  lady  of  your 
'  good  fenfe.' — '  Oh  !  your  fervant  for 
'  tint     compliment,'     returned     Mifs 
Woodby,  bowing;  '  but  on  the  article 

*  of  vanity  we  are  all  fools.     But  come, 
'  my  dear,  make  your  tea,  and  then  re- 

*  fume  your  (lory;  for   1  die  with  im- 
'  patience  to  hear  it.' 

*  I  wi(h  you  would  excufe  me,'  faid 
Henrietta,  '  till  I  am  gottoMrs.  Egret's, 
'  for  I  (hall  not  be  eafy  till  I  am  out  of 
'  this. houfe.' — '  Why  have  you  fuch  a 
«  diflike  to  this  houfe  ?'  JaidMifs  Wood- 

byj 
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by;  '  I  proteft   I  think  your  landlady 

*  ;i   mighty  civil,  obliging  woman.'— 
'  Well,  I  don't  like  her,'-  replied  Hen- 
rietta;,' fhe  has  let  her  firft  floor  all  on 
'  a  fudden  to  the  gentleman  we  faw  in 
'  the  fhop.' — '  And  how  does  that  af- 

*  feel:  you?'  interrupted  Mifs  Woodby. 
Henrietta  blnfhed  at  thisqueftion  ;  fhe 

was  not  willing  to  own  that  flic  thought 
there  was  fome  defign  in  his  coming, 
awl  expected  her  friend  would  have  made 
that  inference  herfelf;  but  finding  ihe 
did  not,  fhe  endeavoured  to  divert  her 
attention  from  the  hint  fhe  had  dropped, 
t>y  faying  fhe  had  fet  her  heart  upon 
going  to  Mrs.  Egret's,  and  had  told 
Mrs.  Eccles  that  fhe  was  to  leave  her  to- 
day. 

'  That  was  very  imprudently  done  of 
'  you,'  faid  Mils  Woodby,  '  before 
'  you  knew  whether  Mrs.  Egret  could 

*  accommodate  you  with  lodgings;  but^ 
4  own  the  truth  now,'  purfutd  fhe,  '  did 

*  yuu  not  put  yourfelf  into   a   flutter 

*  upon  hearing  the  gentleman  had  taken 

*  lodgings  here  ?' 

'  Why,  I  cannot  help  faying  I  was 

*  ftartled  at  it,'  replied  Henrietta,  '  and 
'  the  move  when  1  heard  he  was  a  man 

*  of  quality;  for  furdy  thefe  lodgings 

*  are  much  too  mean  for  a  perfon  of  that 
'  rank.' 

*  Is  he  a  man  of  quality?'  exclaimed 
Mifs  Woodby:  «   Oh!  the  dear   crea- 

*  ture!  I  proteft  I  am  quite  in  love  with 

*  him  now;  I  doat  on  a  man  of  quality. 
'  And   pray,  why  fhould   his   coming 

*  fright  yon   away?    Ah!    my   dear,' 
faid  fhe,  fmiling  archly,  '  had  I  not  rea- 

*  ion  for  faying  a  moment  ago,  that  on 

*  the  article  of  vanity  we  are  all  fools  ? 

*  Now  are  you  ready  to  imagine  here  is 

*  a  plot  between  this   young;  nobleman 
'  arid  Mrs.  Eccles  againft  your  fair  it: If. 
'  Poor   lady!'  purfned    fhe,    laughing, 

*  thisprefumptuous  knight  will  certainly 

*  carry  you  away.' 

*  You  are  in  a  gay  humour  to-day,' 
faid  Mifs  Courteney,    blufhing;  '  but, 
'  raillery  a-part,  it  imports  me  greatly 

*  not  to  be  known :   this  lord,  as  Mrs. 

*  Eccles  (ays- he  is,  will  no  doubt  have  a 

*  great  many  perfons  coming  after  him: 
'  I  may  be  ieen  and  discovered  ;  and,  if 

*  you  knew  what  I  have  to  dread  in  that 
f  cafe,  I  am  ft  re  you  would  think  it 
'  reafonable  for  me  to  be  defirous  of 
f  leaving  this  houfe.' 

*  You  will  be  in  more  danger  of  a 


*  difcovery  at  Mrs.  Egret's,"  faid  Mifs 
Woodby;  '  her  houfe  is  much  larger 
'  than  this,  and  ihe  is  veryfeldom  with- 
'  out  people  of  fafhion  in  it.' — '  But  I 

*  can  keep  in   my  chamber,'  faid  Hen- 
rietta.    '  And  what  hinders  you  from 

*  doing  fo,  here?'  faid  Mils  Woodby. 
'   All !  it  is  as  1  f.jfpected  ;  you  are  cer- 
'  tjairtly  apprehensive  of  being  conveyed 
'  to  fome  iiland  in  an  immenfe  lake.' 

'  But,  my  dear  Mifs  Woodby,'  faid 
Henrietta,  huigHiwgi  *  why,  have  you 
•*  changed  your  mind  about  my  going 
'  to  Mrs.  Egret's?'  — '  I  have  not 
'  changed  rny  mind,'  replied  Mifs 
Woodby;  '  I  am  ready  to  do  what  I 
f  promiied,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  if 
'  Mrs.  Egret  cannot  furnifh  you  with  a 

*  lodging,   you   will  be  very   fafe  here, 
'  and  I  will  be  with    you  as  often  as   I 
'  can.' — '  Ah,    my   dear,'    laid   Mifs 
Courteney,  mimicking  the  tone  ihe  had 
ufed  to  her;  '  but  come  write  a  line  to 
'  Mrs.  Egret,  to  know  if  fhe  has  a  fmgle 

*  room  to  fpure,  and  I  lhall  be  latisried.* 
Mifs  Woodby  immediately  complied 

with  her  requelt,  and  a  porter  was  dif- 
patched  to  St.  James's  Street,  who  fbon 
returned  with  a  billet  from  Mrs.  Egret 
to  Mifs  Woodby,  t-xpreffing  her  concern 
that,  me  could  not  accommodate  her 
friend. 

'  Well,'  faid  Henrietta,  when  ihe 
heard  this,  l  I  find  I  muft  be  contented 
<  to  flay  here  a  few  days  longer ;  but 
'  remember  I  claim  your  promile  to  be 
'  with  me  as  often  as  you  can/ — *  That 
'  you  may  depend  upon,'  faid  Mifs 
Woodby  ;  *  and  now  I  claim  yoin's  to 
'  Hniih  your  hiftoiy;  I  am  impatient  to 

*  hear   how   you    came    off    with    this 
c  doughty  chaplain.' 

CHAP.     IV. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  HEROINE  ENGAGES 
HERSELF  IS  A  VERY  UNEQUAL 
CONTEST. 

{  T  Mtift  confefs,'  faid  Mifs  Courte- 
1.  ney,  yefumipg  her  narrative,  '  that 
I  hat!  no  inclination  to  engage  in  a 
religious  difpute  with  a  rr.an  whofe 
learning  and  abilities  furnifhed  him 
with  fo  many  advantages  over  me; 
therefore,  whenever  he  gave  the  con- 
ve:  fat  ion  that  turn,  I  generally  took 
refuge  in  filence,  not  being  willing  to 
'  hurt 
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*  hurt  a  caufe  I  had  fo  much  at  heart, 

*  by  defending  it  weakly. 
•However,  I  was  often  drawn  in  to 

*  anfwerby  fome  apparent  abO.irdity  ad- 
«  vanced  by  him,  which  it  feeme.l  mighty 
«  eafy  to   refute.     On   thele   occasions 
«  Mr.  Danvers  would  iiiteu  to  me  with 
1  \vjncierful  attention,  obferve  the  molt 

*  mi-mte  exnclnel's   in  his  reply,  as   if 

*  what   I  had  urged   had  indeed  great 

*  force  :   nay,  he  would  fometimes  Teem 
«  a  little  preiTod  by  my  argument?;  panic 
<•  for  a  few  moments,  as  if  he  found  it 

*  neceifuy  to   collect  all   his    ftrength 

*  again  it   fo  potent  an   adverfary;  and, 
«  after  a  well-turned  compliment  on  my 

*  understanding,  he  would  relume  the 
<  argument,  in  which  he  never  failed  to 
•'puzzle,  though  he  could  not  convince 

*  me;  but  always  concluded  with  a  de- 

*  claration  that  I  was  too  hard  for  him; 

*  and  it  was  well  he  had  the  belt  tide  of 

*  the  argument:,   for  nothing  but  truth 

*  could  itiind  againit  fuchfubtilty  of rea- 

*  Coning. 

*  Thefe  praifcs  always  left  me  in  a 

*  very  good  difyofition  to  renew  the  fub- 

*  ieft  whenever  an  opportunity  offered. 
'  I  began  to   be  extremely  fond  of  dif- 

*  puling  with  the  chaplain;  and,  inftead 
«  of  fiuinnnig  it,  as  I  ufed  to  do,  I  even 

*  invited  his  oppoiition, 

«  I  have  heard  it  oblerved,  that  vani- 
'  ty  cheats  rmir.y  a  woman  out  of  her  ho- 
<  nour;  I  am  lure  it  was  well  nigh  cheat- 

*  ing  me  out  of  my  rcligi-n;  for  this 
«  Jt-fiiit,  by  his    inlidious    praifes,  had 
'  given  me  fuch  a  confidence  in  my  ta- 

*  lent  of  renfoning,  that  I  began  to  be- 
I*  *  lieve,  if  he  did  not  make  a  p>  nfelyte  of 

«  me,  I   mould  certainly  make  one  of 

*  him;  and,  in  my  eager  purfuit  of  vic- 
'  tory,  I  fometimes  en-aged  myfeif  be- 
«  yond  my  Itrength,  and  received  Inch 

*  cheeks,  that  if  my  faith  was  iv»tover- 

*  thrown,  vet  it  way  ftrangeiy  Daggered: 

*  but  fome  difguft  winch  I  took  to  the 

*  manners  of  the  chaplain  preferved  me 

*  from  the  poifon   of  his  doctrine,  and 
4  made  me  lofe  all  my  relifh  for  arguing 

*  with  him. 

'  My  aunt,  who  was  certainly  very 
'  defirous  of  my  Converfion,  was  much 

*  pleafed  with  her  chaplain's  zeal  to  for- 

*  ward  fo   great  a  work;  and,   that  fne 

*  might  give  no  interruption  to  our  dif- 
'  courie,  fhe  would  often  leave  us  alone 
'   for  feveral  hours  together. 

*  At  fuch  times,  the  Jefuit  would  be 


very  lavilh  of  his  compliments  and 
praties;  of  which  my  ptilon  \vo\i Id- 
even  come  in  for  a  (hare.  He  would 
g:ize  on  my  face  till  he  loft  the  chain 
of  his  difcoude,  and,  by  his  inatten- 
tion to  whav  he  was  laying,  gave  me 
many  advantages  over  him;  and  of- 
ten, while  he  was  purfuing  his  argu- 
ment with  great  warmth,  he  would 
lay  his  hand  on  mine,  hold  it  for  feve- 
ral minutes  together,  and  prefs  it  fo 
violently,  that  I  could  hardly  help 
crying  out. 

•  All  this,  however,  would  not  have 

itartled  me;  but  one  day,  taking  oc- 

cafion,upon  foraethingl  had  faid,  to 

break  into  an  exclamation  of  lurprize 

at    my  prodigious  underltanding,  he 

ktiTcd  my  hand  in  a  kind  of  rapture; 

and  having  once  taken  this  liberty,  he 

repeated  it  feveral  times,  to  my  great 

confulionand  lurprize. 

4    There  are    fufpicions,    my   dear, 

which,    againft  perfons  of  a  certain 

character,  one   dare  not  even  avow  to 

one's  felf.     I  was  ftiockeJ,  yet  would 

:  not  venture  to  examine  why;  I  could 

never  endure  to  be  alone  with  him,  yet 

[  never  afked   myfelf  the  realbn,    my 

;  eyes,  as  it  were,  mechanically  avoid- 

'  ed  his;  his  civilities  were  odious  to  me. 

:  If  he   enquired   after   my   health,    I 

1  anfwered  him  coldly,  without  know- 

'  ing  I  did  Ibj  and    when  he  launched 

'  into  any  of  his  ufual   praifes,  I  was 

'  downright  rude  to  him,  yi't  fcarce  per- 

'  ceived  it  myfelf. 

'  I  now  fo  carefully  munned  being 
1  alone  with  him,  that  notwithltanding 
'  he  fought  opportunities  of  engaging 
'  me  in  private,  which  heightened  my 

*  difguft,  yet  he  never  could  find  any. 
'  This  ccnducl,  if  he  had  any  guilt  in 
'  his    heart,   mult   certainly   give  him 
'  caufe  to  think  1  had  detected  it ;  and 
'  indeed    I  foon  found,  by  my  aunt's 
'  altered  behaviour,  that  he  was  endea- 

*  vouring  to  undermine  me  in  her  af- 
«  feaion. 

•  The  little  peevilhnefs  I  obferved  in 
'  her  towards  me,  I  imputed  at  firft  to 

*  her  chagrin  at  my  having  difappointed 
'  her  wifhes  in  not  becoming  a  convert 
'  to  that   religion  me  profefledj  but   I 
'  loon  found  that  me  had  been  made  to 
'  conceive  ftrange  notions  of  me.     She 
'  objected  to  the  gaiety  of  my  difpofition  j 

*  (he  did  not  like  that  crowd  of  lovers, 
'  as  me  phrafed  it,  that  followed  me, 

<  and 
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*  and  were  encouraged  by  my  coquet 
'  airs,  and  the  pleafure  I  Ihewed  in  be- 
'  ing  admired. 

'  It  is  certain,  that  the  report  of  the 
'  fortune  my  aunt  defigned  for  me,  pro- 
1  cured  me  addreffes  from  feveral  men, 

*  whom  as  flie  did  not  approve,  Ib  neither 

*  did  I  encourage;  having,  in  reality, 
'  none  of  that  fort  of  vanity  which  is  gra- 

*  titled  by  a  great  many   pretenders  of 

*  this  kind,  nor  did  I  feel  the  leaft  pai  - 

*  tiality   to  any  one  of   them;  (o  that  I 
'  told  her  it  would  give  me  no  uneafineis 
'  if  (he  forbid  their  vifits  for  the  future, 

*  which,   fince  I  found  th.y  were  d:l- 

*  agreeable  to  her,  I  would   have  done 
€  niyfelf,  if  I  had  thought  it  became  me 

*  to  take  that  liberty  in  her  houfe.  This 

*  declaration  would  notfatisfy  my  aunt : 
'  flie  had  further  views  ;  I  muft  marry, 
'  and  /lie  muft  chufe  a  hufband  for  me, 
'  without  leaving  me,  in  an  affair  that  Ib 
'  nearly  concerned  my  happinel's,  even 
'  a  negative  voice. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  perfon 

*  fhe  pitched  upon  was  recommended  to 
f  her  by  the  chaplain;  he  was  a  Roman 

*  Catholic k  baronet i  had  a  large  eftate, 
'  was  not  much  above  iixty  years  of  age, 

*  his  peifon  jufl  not  horrible,  and  he  was 

*  not  quite  a  fool.     This  was  the  man 

*  whom  my  aunt  propoled  to  me,  or 
'  rather  commanded  me  to  accept  ;  for 

*  he  had  moderty  enough   not  to  try  to 
'  engage  my  affections,  till  he  had  fe- 

*  cured  her  confent,  and  was  admitted 
'  in  form  to  make  his  addivHts  to  me. 

*  My  aunt  indeed  allowed  that  there 
'  was  fome  disproportion   m  our  years; 
'  but  then  he  nad  a   good  eilate,  and  I 
'  was  wholly  dependent  upon  her;  his 

*  perfon,   me  acknowledged,    was   nof 
'  very  amiable,  but  he  was  a  baronet,  and 

*  could  give  me  a  title.     "  To  be  fure," 

*  flie  laid,  "  he  was  not  a  man  of  bright 
"  parts,  but  he  would  make  a  good  let*- 
*f  tlement  on  me;"  and  concluded  with 
*'  alluring  me,  that  my  chearful  confent 

*  would  greatly  endear  me  to  her,  which 
'  I  mould  find  by  the  dilpofition   (he 
'  would  make  in  her  will. 

*  My  aunt,  having  thus  anticipated 

*  every  objection  I  could  make,  and,  in 

*  her  opinion,  fully  anfwcred  them  all, 

*  I  thought  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to 

*  difpute  with  her  on  points  already  de- 
'  cided;  I    therefore    contented   myfelf 
'  with  declaring,  that  I  could   not  like 
4  SirIfaacDarby(forvhatwashisname;) 

*  tha^I  iUeuld  be  milerable  if  I  married 


(  him;  that  I  was  extremely  happy  in 

*  my  preient  liiu.ition,  and  had  no  wilh 

*  to  change  it. 

*  Lady  Meadows,  I  perceived,  was  a 
'  little  offended  at  this  ib  positive  a  dc- 

*  deration  ;  but  I    had  nothing  for  it 
«  but  lleadinels.     "  I  expefled,"  laid 
'  fhe,  "    more    compliance   from    that 
"  fweetnels  I   have  been  fond  of  lup- 
"  paling  in  your  temper;  and  from  your 
"  good    fenfe,    a   greater    attention    to 
*'  your  own  intereit."     I  afTured  her, 

*  that  it  was  and  ever  mould  be  my  lin- 
'  cereft   endeavour  to   avoid   offending 
'  her;  that  I  would  admit  no  offer  but 
'  fuch  as  Ihe  fliould  approve;  and  that  I 
'  would  guard  my  heart  againft  any  pre- 

*  ference  which  was  not  authoriied  by 
«  her:  more  than  this  I  told  her  was 
'  not   in    my    power    to   promife,    for 
1  no  confideration  of  intereft  could  pre- 

*  vail  upon  me  to  give  my  hand  to   a 
'  man  whom  it  was  impoifibie  for  me 
'  either  to  love  or  efteem. 

*  Finding  Hie  liftened  tome  patiently, 
c  I  urged  every  argument  my  imagina- 

*  tion  could  furnifli  me  with,    to  prove 
'  to  her  that  fuch  an  engagement,  en- 

*  tered  into  upon  pecuniary  motives  only, 

*  could  not  be  happy,  and    might  be 
'  very  milerable.     I  begged  me  would 

*  not  think  of  dii'poiing  of  me  in  mar- 
'  riage,  till  I  fcemed  lei's  iatisfied  with 

*  my   preient  happy  lot;  and  that,  by 

*  giving  me  no  fuperior  duties  in  dome- 
'  l^ick  life  io  fulfil,  fne  might  entitle  her- 
'  felf  to  all   my  undivided    cares,   af- 

*  fe61ion,  and  affiduity. 

'  My  aunt  fcemed  affected  with  what 

*  I  laid  :  fhe  told  me  file  had  no  inten- 
'  tion    to   force   my   inclination;  that, 
'   loving  me  fo   well  as  flie  did,  it  was 

*  natural  for  her  to  wi/h  to  fee  me  let- 
«  tied  ;  that  Sir  Ifaac  Darby  was  a  very 

*  advantageous  offer;  me  recommended 
'   to  me  to  conlider  well  what  I  refuled, 
'  and  to  conquer  my  unreafonabie  dif- 
1  like  of  him  if  pollible. 

t(  If  it  were  pofiible,  Madam,"  re- 
'  plied  I,  "  your  command  would  make 

"  me    attempt    it,    but "     "    No 

"  more   huts  now,  Henrietta,"  inter- 

*  rupted  my  aunt;  "  Sir  Ifaac  dines  here 
"  to-day;  remember  T  expecl:  you  will 
(<  treat  him  civilly  at  leall,  fince  he  has 
."  fo  great  a  regard  for  you." 

*  I  fmiled,  curtiied,  .and  went  out  of 
'  the  room  where  this  long  converfation 
«  had  been  held,  for  I  heard  the  chap- 

*  Iain's  Itep  in  my  aunt's  drelfing-room ; 

«  and 
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*  tind  this  being  the  hour  whenhegene- 

*  rally  joined  us,   I  chofe  to  avoid  fee- 

*  ing  him  then,  for  fear  he  mould  pre- 

*  vail  upon  her  to  exacl  fomething  more 
'  than  civility  from  me  to   the  odious 

*  wretch,  who  had  thus  bartered  for  me 

*  without  my  coofent. 

*  I    did   not   appear  in  the  dining- 
'  room  till  dinner  was  ready  to  be  ferve.i ; 

*  my  antiquated  lover  approached  with 
'  a  janty  air,  and  a  Hiding   bow;  and 

*  (O!  don't  you  pity  me,  my  dear)  kiffed 
'  my  hand,  as  he  led  me   to  my   feat. 
'  Nothing  but   the  refpect  I   owed  my 

*  aunt  could   have  hindered  me   from 
'  laughing  at  this  ridiculous  diiplay  of 
'  gallantry  in  the  old  man;  forage  has 

*  no  claim  to  our  reverence,  if  not  ac- 

*  com  pan  ted   by   thofe    qualities    from 

*  whence  it  derives  it's  worth.     Wif- 

*  dom,  gravity,  experience,  the  triumph 
'  of  reafon  over  paflions,  prejudice,  and 

*  folly;  all  thefe  we  expect   to  find  in' 
'  fulnefs  of  years,  and  thele  make  it's 

*  wrinkles  not  only  refpe&able  but  even 
'  lovely. 

'  In  Sir  Ifaac  Darby,  age  was  con- 

*  temptible   as    well    as    unlovely ;    he 

*  wanted  to  be  young,  in  {pile  of  time; 
'  he  talked  and  laughed  aloud;  he  ftrut- 

*  ted  about  the  room;  he  adjufted  his' 
1  bng,  for  he  was  dreft  up  to  five  and 
'  twenty;  he  hummed   a   tur.e :  I   fat 

*  Itaring  with  aftonifhment  at  him. 

*  From  what  had  palTed  between  my 
f  aim tN and  I  in  the  morning,  I  had  no 
(  reafon  to  imagine  that  Sir  Ifaae  would 

*  be  treated  as  a  declared  and  authorifed 
'  lover;  but  ioune  time  after  dinner  was 

*  over,  Mr.  Danvers  withdrew,  and  my 

*  aunt,  upon  fome  trifling  pretence,  fol- 

*  lowing  him,  I  was  left  alone  with  tbe 
'•  old  baronet.     I  would   inftantly  have 

*  quitted  the  room ;  but,  remembering 

*  that   my  aunt  had  required  civility  of 
*'  me  at  iealt,  I  refolved  not  ro  atFront 

*  him,  by  leaving  him  to  himieif;  and 
•*  imce  I   was  obliged  to  ftay,  1  would 

*  draw  feme  amufement  from  the  ridi- 
'  culous  fcene  before  me. 

'  I  know  not  whether  it  was  from 
4  any  particular  afchnefs  in  my  koks 
'  .iuit  then,  (for  I  had  compofed  my 
'•  countenance  to  a  kind  of  forced  gra- 

*  vity)  or  whether  the  old  man  was  at  a 
'  •  lofs  in   what  manner  he  fbould  form 

*  his  addrefsj  but  it  is  certain,  that  all 

*  his  confidence  leemed  now,  for  the  firft 

*  time,  to  fjnuke  him,  and  he  iatiilent 


*  during   feveral    minutes,    (foaling    a 
'  glance   at  me  every   now  and  then : 
'  while  I,  with  a  formal  air,  played  my 
'  fan,  and  increafed  his   confuiion   by 
4  my  filence.     At  length  he  quitted  his 
'  own  chair  for  that  which  my  aunt  had 
'  fat  in,  and  which  was  next  me  ;  and 

*  drawing  it  ftill  nearer  to  me,  he  made 
«  a  motion  to  take  my  hand,  which  I 

{  withdrew  as  haftily  as  if  a  ihake  had- 

*  touched  it. 

'  This  a6lion  a  little  difconcerted  him  ; 

*  but  taking  courage  again,  after  a  pre- 
'  hiding  hem,  lie  began—"  Charming 
"  Mifs  Courteney,  I  don't  doubt  but 
"  Lady  Meadows  has  informed  you  of 
"  the  violence  of  my— — "     Here  an 

*  unlucky  cough  interrupted  his  Ipeech, 
'  and  held  him  ib  long^,  that  he  gi'ew 

*  black  in  the  face  j  his  endeavours  to 

*  fupprels  it  having,  as  I  believe,  almoil 

*  choaked  him.     1  rofe  up  in  a  fteming 

*  fright,  as  if  I  had  defigned  to  call  for 

*  afTilbnce;  but  finding  his  cough  had 

*  ce.ifed,  I  fat  down  again  at  a  greater 

*  di (lance  than  before. 

"  I  fancy  the  town  nir  does  not  agree 
"  with  you,  Sir,"  faid  I;  "  it  is  cer- 
<c  tainly  very  bad  for  afthmatical  dif- 
"  orders/' 

"  Oh,  Madam'!"  faid  he,  "  this  is 
"  no  afthma.  I  got  a  flight  cold  the 
"  other  night  at  Spring  Gardens;  for 
"  we  tfaid  very  laie,  a:>d  the  ground 
"  was  damp  :  but  I  c.imeoft'  better  than 
"  any  of  niy  companions,  two  or  three 
f<  of  whom  are  ftill  laid  up  with  colds. 
"  But  tell  me,  dear  Mil's  Courteney, 
"  did  you  receive  favourably  the  decla- 
"  ration  your  aunt  made  in  my  name  ? 
"  May  I  hope,  or  am  I  doomed  to  de- 
"  fpair?"  whined  oui  the  fuperannuated 

*  inamorato,    with   an    hideous     ogle, 

*  which  he  defigned  for  a  languish. 

"  Oh,  good  Sir,"  replied  I,  exceflively 
{  mocked  at  his  folly,  "  thefe  Arcadian 
"  Itrains  do  not  become  your  wiidotn 
'*  and  gravity.  My  aunt  did  mention 
*'  your  propofals  to  me,  but  I  cannot 
"  accent  them,  I  have  no  inclination  to 
*'  change  my  condition.1" 

"  How  admirably  this  pretty  fcriouf-, 
"  nefs  fits  on  thofe  fweet  features !" 
'  faid  the  wretch,  looking  confidently  at 

*  me,  without  being  in  the  leaft  mor- 
«  tified  with  my  rebuke.     *'  But,  my 
"  dear  Mifs  Courteney,  you  mult  change 
"  your  mind— indeed   yoa  muft-^ — and 
"  your  condition,  too,  my  fair  one." 

F  "  Perhaps 
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"  Perhaps  I  may,  Sir,1'  faid  I. 

"   Oh,  that  charming  perhaps  !"  fa  id 

*  he,  "  it  restores  me  to  lire." 

'  Was  there  ever  any  thing  fo  provok- 

*  iu  :    I  protdt  I  could  hiuxliy 
«  hclo  ahufirr.  the  ridiculous  old  man. 

"  I  really  think,  Sir,"  faid  I,  look- 
'  ing  at  him  with  infinite  contempt, 
"  that  my  ferioufnefs  would  become 
"  your  age,  as  well  as  my  youth;  I, .::.," 

*  purfued  I,  riling,    "   to  put  an  find  to 
<(  all  your  hopes,  be  pleaied  to  know, 
"  that  I  am  determined  never  to  give 
*'  my  hand  till  I  can  give  my  heart  with 
* ;  it ;  for  I  have  no  notion  of  being  per- 
<f  jured  at  the  altar,  and  of  vewing  to 
"  love,  honour,   and  obey,  when  it  is 
"  impofnble  for  me  to  do  cither/' 

'  I  went  out  of  the  room  when  I  had 

*  laid  thefe  words,  leaving  the  baronet 
'  to  mumble  the  ends  of  his  fingers  with 
'  his  gums;  for  he  aife&ed  to  bite  his 

*  nails,  as  fome  perfons  who  really  have 

*  teeth  do,  when,  they  are  angry. 

*  I  met  my  aunt  as  I  was  going  to  my 

*  own  chamber.    "  What,  Henrietta!" 

*  faid  (he,  "  have  you   left  Sir.  Tfaac 
'*  alone?  I  Aippofe  you   have    treated 
"  him  rudely;  but  come,  you  mull  re- 
"  turn  with  me." — "  I  will,  if  you  in- 
*'  fift  upon  it,  Madam,"  laid  I,  "  but 
'*  I  had  much  rather  be  excufed." — 
tc  Indeed  !"  faid  my  aunt,  looking  a  little 
'  angrily  on  me,  "  and  with  that  grave 
'*'  face  too  ! — but  I  (hall  not  in  lift  upon 
<c  it,   Mifs,  and  fo  you  may  go  up  to 
(t  your  own  room,  if  you  pleafe." 

*  Although  I  was  very  glad  to  be  at 
'  liberty  to  ictire,  yet  my  aunt's  per- 
'  miflion  was  given  in  fuch  a  manner 

*  that  I  faw  (he  was  offended  with  me 

*  for  defiling  it.     I  had  experienced  the 
'  obftinacy  of  her  temper  on  feveral  oc- 
'  cafions ;  and  I  was  convinced  that  if  /he 
'  fet  her  heart  upon  marrying  me  to  the 

*  baronet,  jhe  would  ufe  her  utmoft  en-  • 
'  deavours  to  carry  her  point,  and  the 

*  lofs  of  her  favour  might  probably'be 
c  the   confequencc   of  her   difappoiht- 
'  mcnt. 
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of  thefe  melancholy  reflec- 
'  tions,  I  refolved  to  write  to 
'  Mr.  Darner,  acquaint  him  with  what 
'  had  paffed,  and  in  treat  his  advice  in 

*  the  uneafy  and  p  rplexed   ihite  of  my 
'  mind.     Not  that  I  had  thelcaft  inten- 
'  tion  of  being  governed  by  it,  if  here-- 
'   commended    to  me  compliance  with 

*  my  aunt's  commands  in  favour  of  the 

*  baronet;  but  this  I  was  well  allured, 
'  from  his  good  fenfe  and  natural  rec- 
(  titude  of  mind,  he  would  not  do,  fmce 
'  it  could  never  be  fuppofed  that  inch  a 
'  man  could  be  my  choice;  but  I  was 

*  willing  to  itand  clear  in  his  opinion, 

*  and  pay  him   the  deference  that  was 
'  due  to  the  quality  of  guardian,  which 
'  he  had  fo  kindly  aflumed. 

'  I  had  been  writing  near  two  hours, 
*.  for  I  had  given  him  a  circumltantiai 
'  detail  of  every  thing  that  had  palfeJ 

*  with  regard  to  the  baronet,  whole  cha- 

*  rafter  I  treated  with  great  contempt  ; 
c  but,  what  was  worfe,  my  aunt  herfelf 
'  did  not  efcape  fome  fatii  ical  (irokes  of 
'  my  pen  for  her  ready  concurrence  with 
'  the  old  man's  propoials  ;  and  although 

*  I  mentioned  her  (as  it  was  my  duty) 
'  with  all   imaginable  love  and  refpeci, 
'  yet  I  could  not  help  humoroully  rally- 

*  ing  upon  fome  of  her  notions,  which 

*  were  really  odd  enough,  and  I  placed 

*  them  in  the  moit  glaring  light. 

*  The  prodigious  length  of  my  letter 

*  firft  gave  me  notice  that  I  had  been  a 

*  longtime  thus  employed;  and,  look- 
1  ing  at  my  watch,  I  found  it  was  paft 
'  our  ufual  hour  for  tea,  and  wondered 
'  that  I  had  not  been  fummoned  down 

*  ftairs.     I  therefore  made  hafte  to  con- 

*  elude  my  letter,  that  I  might  fend  it 
'  to  the  polt,  when,  my  aunt   unfortu- 
'  nately  entered  the  room.     I  (tarted  up 

*  from  my  chair  when  I  faw  her  ;  and, 
4  haftily  crufhing  the  letter  ail  in  my 
f  hand,  I  put  it  into  my  pocket,   not 

*  without  betraying  fome  figns  of  con- 
'  fufion. 

"  So,  Henrietta,"  faid  my  aunt, 
<c  have  I  caught  you  ?"  —  c<  Caught  me  ! 
"  Madam,"  faid  I,  confidering  whether 
'  fhe  might  not  have  been  looking  over 

*  my  Ihoulder  while   I  was  writing  fo 
'  faucily  about  her;  for  guilt,  like  love, 
'  makes  every  thing  ietm   poflible  that 
'  tf          "  " 


we  fear.     tf  Yes,"  faid  ihe, 


have 
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**  you  not  been  writing  ?  Nay,  don't 
"  deny  it,"  purfued  fhe,  for  I  hefitated, 

*  and  knew  not  what  to  fay,  led  (he 
'.  fhould  dcfire  to  fee  my  letter  j  "  it  is 
"no  wonder  that  poor  Sir  Ifaac  Darby 
'  '  was  rejected  with  fo  much  fcorn,  when 
"  there  is  a  favoured  lover  with  whom 
"  you  correfpond  privately.'1 

"  Blefs  me,  Madam,"  cried  I,  "  who 
"  has  told  you  fo  ?  I  correfpond  pri- 

*  vafely  with  a  favoured  lover!    This 
'  is  fome  cruel  calumny  invented  by  an 
'  enemy,  to  deprive  me  of  your  good 
'  opinion."  —  *'  Well,"  faid  my  aunt, 
<•  fhew  me  the  letter  you  conveyed  fo 

'*  haftily  into  your  pocket  upon  my  ap- 
"  pearance,  and  then  I  fhall  know  what 
"  to  think." 

"  You  never,  Madam,"  replied  I, 
"  ufed  to  defire  to  fee  my  letters  j  nor 
*'  would  you  now,  but  in  confequence 
"  of  feme  fufpicion  very  unfavourable 
"  to  me."  —  '*  That  fufpicion,"  inter  - 
'  rupted  my  aunt,  "  whatever  it  is,  will 
41  be  greatly  ftrengthened  by  your  re- 
"  fufmg  to  fhew  me  what  you  have  been 
*'  writing." 

"  Surely,  Madam,"  replied  I,  "  that 
'*  is  not  juit;  I  may  have  been  writing 
•"  to  Mr.  Darner,  or  to  my  brother."  — 
(f  To  your  brother,"  faid  my  aunt, 
"  I  am  certain  you  was  not  writing,  be- 
"  caufe  you  have  not  heard  from  him 
11  for  feveral  months,  and  don't  know 
'*  how  to  dire6l  to  him;"  which  indeed 
'  was  but  too  true.  "  It  is  poflible  that 
"  you  were  writing  to  Mr.  Darner;  but 
"  why  refufe  to  mew  me  your  letter? 


you  can 


have  no  tranfa&ions  with 


"  him  that  1  ought  not  to  be  acquainted 
"  with:  but  1  am  perfuaded  that  letter 
"  was  not  defigned  for  Mr.  Damer; 
«'  and  there  needs  no  more  to  convince 
"  me  that  you  are  carrying  on  a  private, 
*'  and  therefore  an  improper  correfpon- 
"  dence,  than  your  thus  obftinately  re- 
"  fufmg  to  ihewit  me." 

'  My  aunt  had  reafon  for  what  fhe 

*  faid:  nothing  was  more  eafy,  if  I  was 
'  really  innocent, -than  to  fliew  her  the 
'  letter,  which  would  remove  her  fufpi- 
'  cions ;  but  this,  as  I  had  managed  that 
'  fatal  letter,  it  was  impoflible  for  me  to 

*  do.     By  not  fhewing  it,  I  confirmed 

*  thofe   fuipicions  fhe  had  fo  unjuftly 
'  conceived,  which  might  indeed  have 
f  difagreeable    confequences;     but,  by 
'  fhewing  it,  I  was  fure  to  incur  her  re- 

*  fentment  for  the  liberties  I  had  taken 

*  with  her. 


*  How  did  I  thnt  moment  inwardly 
'  regret  my  vanity,  which  had  fuffered 
'  me  to  rally  the  faults  of  a  perfon  on 

*  whom  I  fo  ablblutely  depended, merely 
'  to  difplay  my  wit !   I  was  fo  vexed  at 

*  the  dilemma  to  which  I  had  reduced 

*  myfelf,  that  I  burft  into  tears. / 

"  Oh  !  I  fee  how  it  is,"  faid  my  aunt; 
"  keep  your  letter,  Henrietta,  I  am  con- 
*'  vincedfurHciently."  She  hurried  out 

*  of  my  chamber  at  thefewords.  Shock- 
'  ed  to  the  foul  at  having  thus  incurred 
'  the  imputation  of  entertaining  a  fecret 
'  lover,  I  went  after  her,  refoiving  in 
'  that  fir  it  emotion  to  fhew  her  the  letter, 
'  and  rather  be  thought  ungrateful  to 
c  her,  ,than  guilty  of  an  imprudence  fo 
'  difadvantageous  to  my  character;  but 

*  fhe  was  already  at  the  bottom  of  the 

*  itairs,  and  I  had  time  to  make  new 

*  reflections  which  prevented  my  former 

*  purpofe. 

*  I  confidered,  that  fince  there  was  no 
1  foundation  for  her  fears  of  my  liftening 

*  to  a  private  addrefs,  I  might  eafily 
f  find   means    to   undeceive   her,    andl 
'  juftify  myfelf ;  but  if  I  fhewed  her  a 

*  letter,  in   which   fhe  was  mentioned 

*  with  fo  great  freedom,  I  might  poffibly 
f  never  be  able  to  remove  thofe  ill  im- 

*  preflions  of  me  which  fhe  would  doubt7 

*  lefs  receive,  and  I   fliould  be  all  my 
'  life  branded  for  ingratitude. 

'  I  was  fo  terrified   at  this  thought^ 

*  that   I  refolved  to  put  it  out  of  "my 

*  power  to  expofe  myfelf  to  fuch  a  mis- 

*  fortune,  by  deftroying  the  fatal  letter, 

*  which  I  did  with  a  precipitation  that 

*  left   no    time    for   fecond   thoughts. 
'  When   this  was  over,  I  expected  to 
'  have  found  myfelf  more  calm  and  eafy, 

*  but  it   was  quite   otherwife.     I   had 
'  given  founda:ion  to  believe  that  I  was 

*  engaged  in  a  love  intrigue;  for  fu rely 

*  all  clandeitine  addrefles  may  be  termed 

*  fo,  fince  there  is  too  rm.ch  myrtery, 
'  contrivance,  and  little  arts,  neccfiary 
'  to  them,  not  to  give  great  pain  to  a 
'  delicate  mind.     I  burft  into  tears  at 
'  the   refleclion.     My  aunt's   woman, 

*  who  had  a  very  tender  regard  for  me, 
'  came  into  my  chamber,  and,   finding 
'  me   fo   difordered,  begged   to   know 
'  what  had  happened. 

*  I  related  every  thing  that  b  -  d  parted 
'  between  my  aunt  and  I,  bu:  did  not 

*  own  to  all  .he  I'.ttle  freecU-  -:is  I   had 
'  taken  with  her  in  my  letter;  vet  faid 
'  enough  to  convince  her,  that  I  coulci 
'  not  well  fhow  it  to  my  aunt. 

F  z  <  Mrs, 
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'  Mrs.  White,  for  that  was  her  name, 
was  very  much  concerned  for  my  fitu- 
ation:  (he  told  rm,  that  Iver  lady  and 
Mr.  Danvers  were  in  clofe  c  onfei "ence. 
It  is  certainly  he ."  laid  (he,  "  who 
has  infi'fed  theie  fufpicions  into  my 
lady,  whkh,  by  this  unfortunate  cir- 
cumftance  of  the  letter,  are  now  con- 
firmed.'"  She  gave  me fnch  plain  hints 
of  the  chaplain's  felfifh  difpofitions 
and  defigns,  that  it  ftemed  highly  pro- 
bable  lie  would  (pare  no  artifices  to 
lefljen  my  aunt's  affe&iqn  for  me  j  for, 
fmce  he  had  failed  in  making  me  a 
convert,  which  perhaps  might  have 
anfwered  other  views,  he  was  defirous 
of  keeping,  my  aunt  entirely  to  himfelf, 
and  fo  manage  her  conference,  which 
he  had  the  dirc6tion  of,  as  that  holy 
mother-church  and  he  might  divide 
her  f;>oils. 

*  All  this  confidered,  my  condition 
re  red   fo  dangerous,  that  1  begged 
r..r?    White   to  fend  a  porter  with  a 
nieffage  from  me  to  Mr.  Darner,   de- 
firing  to  i'te  him  ;  for  1  refoived  to  re 7 
gulate  my  conduct  on  this  occafion 
wholly  by  his  advice.      She  left  me  to 
do  what 'I  had  djfred  herj  and  I  re- 
mainecl  alone  in  my  chamber  till  nire 
o'clock,  at  which  time  I  was  fummoned 
to  fupper. 

'  I.  found  only  my  aunt  and  Mr. 
Danvers:  I  was  a  little  confuied;  for 
knowing  what  fufpicions  I  laboured 
under  in  my  aunt's  mind,  I  thought  I 
had  the  air  of  a  guilty  perfon,  and  I 
felt  that  I  bluflied,  and  blufhed  thg 
more  for  that  reaibn. 

*  My  aunt  looked  very  coldly  upon, 
me;  Mr.  Danvers  had  the  appearance 
of  one  that  was  very  much  concerned 
that  ajl  was  not  well  between  us.  My 
aunt  fcarce  fnoke  three  words  during 
fupper;  it  was  not  my  part  furdy  to 
talk  much;  and  Mr.  Danvers  accom- 
modated  himfelf  to  the.prefent  temper 
of  my  aunt;  fo  that  this  was  a  very 
gloomy  meal. 

'  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  I 
was  going  to  withdraw,  for  it  feemed 
as  if  my  r;relence  was  a  reftraint  upon, 
my  aunt;  but  I  confidered  that  fuch 
a  ftep,  bejwg  unufual,  wopld  imply  a 
ponfcioufneis  of  fomething  wrong  in 
jyiCf  and  that  being  innocent,  it  was 
piy  part  to  feek  an  explanation.  I 
therefore  addrefTed  myfelf  to  my  aunt, 
and  begged  /he  would  give  me  an  pp- 


*  portunity  of  clearing  sriyfelf,  by  telling1 
'  me  who  had  poifoned  her  mind  with 

*  fufpicions  to  my  prejudice, 

'  The  chaplain  was  about  to  leave'the 
'  room  upon  my  entering  en  this  fub- 

*  jecl.     "  There  is  no  neceflity,  Sir," 
'  laid  I,  <e  for  your  retiring;  I  dare  fay 
"  the  caafe  of  my  aunt's  difpieailire 
*'  againft  me  is  no  fecret  to  you.     My 
"   aunt  has  been  told  that  I  receive  ad- 
"  dreiTes  from  fome  man  iii  private,  and 
"  that  I  correfpond  with  him:  I  declare 
"  this  to  be  absolutely  falfe;  and  I  beg 
"  to  know  from  whom  you  had  your 
"  information,  Madam,"  faid  I,  again 
'  directing  myfelf  to  her,  ' «  that  I  may 
<f  refute  this   calumny  :     I     am   very 
"  confident  the  perfon  who  has   thus 
"  maliciouHy  injured  me,  will  not  dare 
t(  to  maintain  the  falfliood  to  my  face." 

*  Whether  the  chaplain  thought  this 

*  was  meant  for  him,  I  know  not;  but 
'  although  he  had  continued  (landing, 

*  as  if  he  intended  to  leave  us  to  our- 
1  felves,  yet  I  h-d  no  fooner  uttered  the fe 

*  laft   words  ihan  he  relumed  his  feat 

*  immediately,  as  if  he  would  flv  w  rne 
'  Ive  was   not    in   the  k;->>    affcfted    by 

*  them;  but  I  ob,'  he  fixed  his 

*  eyes  upon  my  .iur..'     and  expected  her 
'   an  fv t r  v,  i ;  h  .  I  -y  -  e ' .'< o  ii on . 

"  Before  I  comply  with  your  con- 
l.(  dition,"  faid  my  aunt,  "  do  ycu^ 
"  Henrietta,  agree  to  mine;  let  me  fee 
"  that  letter  you  wrote  to-day."  I 
f  looked  at  the  chaplain;  I  faw  an  altera- 
'  tion  in  his  countenance,  he  was  evi- 
'  dently  more  com  pofed.  "Oh!"thought 
'  I,  fighing,  "  how  great  would  my 
"  triumph  be,  if  I  had  this  letter  to  fhow, 
«f  and  could  (how  it  without  fear  !" 

"  You  hefitate,  Henrietta,"  purfued 

*  niyaunt;  "  why,  if  that  letter  was  not 
"  to  a  lover,  why  do  you  refufeto  pro- 
"  duce   it?" — "  I  declare,   Madam," 

*  faid  I,  "  upon  my  word  and  honour, 
"  that  the  letter  was  to  Mr.  Damer."— 
*'  WelJ,  let  me  fee  it,"  faid  my  aunt, 
"  and  I  (hall  be  fatisfied." — «  I  csn- 
"  not  fliow  it  to  you,  Madam,"  replied 
'  I,  in  a  faultering  accent,  for  I  divaded 
'  the   inference   that  would   be   drawn 

*  from  what  I   was  going   to   ronfefs  j 
"   I  have  torn  it." — "  Well,"  laid  my 
«  aunt,  with  a  calmnefs  that  coft  her  fome 
'  pains  to  maintain,  "  and  why  did  you 
"  tear  it  ?  it  wns  not  written  to  be  torn, 
'*  that  is  certain.     But  I  will  anfwer 
"  for  you,  niece,  you  tore  it  that  I  mi^ht 

*'  not 
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««  not  fee  it;  and  why  might  not  I  fee 
«<  it  if  it  was  to  Mr.  Darner?" — "Again 
«'  I  pro  tell,"  faid  I,  "  that  it  was  to 
<«  him  ;  but  I  did  not  chul'e  to  let  you 
«{  fee  it;  it  was  a  long  letter,  full  ot  im- 
"  pertinencies:  you  would  have  thought 
"  I  was  very  free  in  my  obfervations 
*'  on  fome  particular  peiibns,  more  free 
«'  than  became  me  perhaps.  You  might 
"  have  been  offended,  and  1  tore  it  to 
"  prevent  your  feeing  it." 

«  My  aunt  looked  down,  paufed,  and 

*  feemed  not  wholly  diftarisfied  with  my 

*  mannerof  accountir.gfoi  the  reluctance 

*  I  fhewed  to  deliver  my  letter  to  her; 

*  but  before  me  would  declare  herfelf,  it 
'  was  neceffary  fhe  mould  confult  her 
«  oracle,  and  that  could  not  be  done  be- 
«  fore  me.     She  therefore  put  an  end  to 

*  the  converfation,   by  ringing  the  bell 
«  for  her  woman.     I  attended  her  to  her 
«  chamber,  at  the  door  of  which  fhe  bade 
'  me  good  night,  telling  me,  fhe  would 

*  talk  further  with  me  in  the  morning. 

c  I  endeavoured  to  make  Mrs.  White 
«  comprehend,  by  a  look  I  gave  her  un- 

*  obierved,  that  I  wifhed  to  fpeak   to 

*  her;  and  accordingly  fhe  came  to  me, 

*  after  my  aunt  was  in  bed,  and  delivered 

*  the  an  fwer  the  porter  had  brought  from 
'  Mr.  Darner.  He  was  out  of  town,  but 
«  expected  back  in  a  week  or  two,  was 
«  what  the  fcrvants  told  him. 

«  Mrs.  White  repeated  her  offers  of 
«  fervice  to  me,   but  dropped  fome  ex- 

*  preffions  which   fhewed    ihe  would  be 
«  glad  to  be  allured  that  I  really  had  no 

*  i'ecret  engagement  which  might  juftify 

*  my  aunt's  concern. 

*  Thefe  doubts,  hinted  with  great  re- 
«  fpeft,  were  fo  far  from  being  relented 
«  by  me,  that  I  conceived  the  better  opi- 

*  nion  of  her  discretion,   and  confided 
'  abfolutely  in   her  fincerity.     I  made 
'  her  quite  eafy  with  regard  to  the  lub- 

*  je<St  of  h;*v  fears;  and  fhe  repaid  this 

*  condei ceri lion  with  the  kindeit  affur- 

*  ances  of  attachment  to  me   and  care 
«  of  my  interefts. 

*  I  went  to  bed,  full  of  hope  that  I 
'  had  in  part  removed  my  aunt's  fufpi- 

*  cions;and   relying  on  my  innocence, 

*  I  was  periuaded  I  fhould  foon  reltore 
'  myielf  to  her  good  opinion ;  but  in- 
«  nocence  is  not  always  a  fecurity  to  it's 
'  pofleffor,   becaufe  malice  attains  it's 

*  ends  by  arts,  which  a  good  mind  can- 
'  not  conceive,  and  therefore  is  unable 
f  to  guard  againft. 

*  Mrs.  White  informed  me  in  a  whif- 


«  per,  as  I  was  going  into  my  aunt's 

*  dreffing-room   next  morning,  where 
'  we  always  breakfafted,  that  her  lady 

*  and  the  chaplain  had  been  talking  toge- 

*  ther  for  half  an  hour.     I  drew  no  fa- 

*  vourable  omen  from  this  intelligence, 
'  nor   from  my   aunt's  looks.,    which 

*  were  very  cold  and  conitrained. 

'  When  breakfaft  was  over,  and  Mr. 
'  Danvers  had  withdrawn,  I  expected 
'  (he  would  enter  into  fome  converlation 

*  with  me  on  the  fubjeft  of  the  letter; 

*  but  finding  me  talked  of  indifferent 

*  things,  I  took  occafion  to  mention  it 

*  myielf,  and  begged  to  know  if  fhe  had 
'  any  doubts  ftill  remaining  in  her  mind, 

"  Surely,"  replied  my  aunt,  "  you 
"  think  I  am  a  perfbn  that  can  be  very 
<l  eafily  im poled  upon." — "  Then  yon 
"  are  reiblved,  Madam,"  faid  I,  with 
'  fomepeevifhnefs,  (forindeed  I  washor- 
'  lidly  vexed  to  find  her  fo  ftrongly  pre* 

*  judiced)  "   to  believe  I  encourage  a 
"  clandestine  addrds,  notwithrtanding 
"  every  appearance  to  the  contrary." 

"  No  indeed,"  interrupted  my  aunt, 
*'  I  am  not  fo  unreafonable,  Mifs  ;  it  is 
*'  becaufe  there  are  very  ftrong  appear - 
"  ances  againft  you,  that  I  am  forced 
"  to  believe  what  you  would  not  have 
"  me — That  letter,  Henrietta — Eat  no 
"  more  on  this  fubjeft  at  prtfent :  I  am 
"  going  to  my  houfe  near  Windfor 
"  Forert  to-morrow ;  we  fliall  there  have 
"  ki Cure  enough  to  talk  over  this  affair, 
"  and  there  I  (hall  open  my  mind  freely 
"  to  you."  I  curtfied,  and  was  iilent. 

*  My  aunt  took  me  with  her  to  pay 

*  fome  morning  vifits,  and  feemed  to  be 
'  in  very  good  humour;  but  her  words, 
'  that  fhe  would  open  her  mind  freely  to 

*  me  at  Windfor,  glive  me  a  great  deal 

*  of  anxiety.     I  did  not  doubt  but  I  was 

*  to  be  prefled  again  on  the  fubjefl  of  Sir 

*  Ifaac  Darby,   and  I  was  prepared  ft>r 

*  an  obltinate  refiftance;  but  I  was  ap- 

*  prehenfive  that  this  refiltance  to  my 
'  aunt's  will,   meeting  with  the  unac- 
'    countable  fufpicions  (he  had  entertain - 

*  ed,  would  infallibly  ruin  me  with  her. 
"  O  my  brother!"  thought  I,    "  why 
**  are  you  not  hereto  countenance  and 
u  protect  me  ?  or  why  have  you  fo  long 
"  neglected  me,  as  to  leave  me  in  fuf- 
"  pence  whether  I  have  a  brother  or  not!'* 

*  This  thought,  and  feveral  others  no 
'  lefs  painful,  fpread  an  air  of  penfive- 
'  nefs  and  melancholy  on  my  counte- 
'  nance,  which  my  aunt,  as  I  perceived, 

*  by  fome  hints  that  dropped  from  her, 

*  inter^ 
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li  lad  vantage.     In 

fliort,  my  dear,  ihe  imputed  my  pen 
'  iivenefs  tt>  the  concern  I  was  under  at 

*  leaving  town,  as  I'  could  not  expect  to 
'  have  many  opportunities  of  feeing  at 

*  Windibr  this  lover  who  had  pofTemon 

*  of  my  heart. 

*  You  cannot  imagine,  Mifs  Woodby, 
'  how  much  I  fuffered  in  being  obliged 
«  to  reftrain  my  indignation  at  being 
'  thus  treated ;  to  have  a  phantom  of  a 

*  lover  conjured  up  to  teaze  me  with, 
e  and  to  combat  fufpicions  which  had  not 

*  the  lead   foundation  but  in  prejudicte 

*  and  capiice,  againft  which  plain  truth 

*  and  reafon  were  very  unequal  arms  : 
«  for  how  mould  reafon  remove  what 
«  would  never  have  been   admitted,  if 

*  reafon  had  not  been  firlt  fet  alide  ?  No- 
'  thing  was  ever  more  improbable  than 

*  that  I  mould  have  a  fecret  lover :  I 

*  never   went   any   where  without  my 

*  aunt;  her  viiiters  were  mine;  I  could 

*  fee   nobody  without  her  knowledge : 
c  how  was  this   engagement   formed  ? 
'  But  her  chaplain  haddoubtlefs  allured 
'  her,  that  I  had  a  fecret  engagement, 
«  and  flie  piouily  believed  him,  in  con- 

*  tradiction  to  her  own  judgment :  this 
'  was  one  of  thofe  caies  that  required  an 

*  implicit  faith;  and  in  matters  of  faith, 

*  you  know,  Roman  Catholicks  are  not 
5  permitted  to  exercife  their  reafon. 

*  We  fetoutnext morning  forWindfor: 

*  the  clviplain  and   my  aunt's  woman 
'  being  in   the  coach,  the  converfation 
'  was  wholly  upon  indifferent  tilings. 

*  After  dinner  was  over,  my  aunt  took 
'  me  into  her  clofet,  and  entered  into  a 

*  long  difcourfe,  which  it  would  tire  you 

*  to  repeat — but  the  fubftance  of  it  was 
'  my  unhappy    fituation  when  me  took 
'  me  out  of  the  hands  of  Lady  Man- 

*  ning  ;  her  tendernefs  for  me;  the  great 

*  things  me  deiigned  to  do  for  me,  no- 
'  thing  lefs  than  making  me  her  fole  heir; 
'  the  folly  of  marrying  for  love,  exern- 
'  ]>lified  in  my  father's   marriage;  her 
«  fears  that  I  was  going  to  throw  myfelf 

*  awa-y  on  fome  young  fop,  who  would 
'  make  memiferable  ;  Sir  Ifaac  Darby's 

*  generous    paffion    for    me,  his   great 

*  eftate,  the    handibme   fettlements   he 

*  propofed  to  make;  raid,  Irmly,  the  plea- 
'  lure  I  would  give  lief,  by  fuiting  in 
'  this  cafe  my  inclinations  to  my  in- 
<   ter?lh 

*  To  all  this  I  anfwered  very  parti - 
'  culariy:  I  acknowledged  fhe  had  (hewn 

*  a  parental  teiiuernefs  for  me,  and  I  had 


'  paid  her,  and  ever  would  pay  her,  7 
'  laid,  the  duty  and  obedience  due  from 

*  a  child  to  a  parent;  that  in  the  article 
'  of  marriage,  my  natural  parents  would 

*  certainly  have  allowed  me  a  negative 

*  voice,  which  was  all  I  claimed  now, 
'  (nice  I  was  absolutely  reiblvtd  not  only 

*  never  to  marry  without  her  confent, 

*  but  not  to  admit  of  any  addrefs  which 
'  (he  difuppraved.     I  begged  her  never 
'  to  propofe  Sir  I  fiac  Darby  to  me  again, 

*  becaufe  my  heart  wholly  rejected  him  ; 
'  though  at  the  fame  time- 1  proie'fted  (as 

*  I  might  well  do)   that   my  affections 

*  were  entirely  disengaged. 

"  All  your  affeverations,"  replied  my 

*  aunt,  who   had   liftened    to  rne  with 

*  many  figns  of  impatience,  "  fignify 
*'   nothing  without  you  marry  Sir  Ifaac 
"  Darby;  and  by  that  only  mall  I  be 
"  convinced  that  your  head   does  not 
"  run  upon  fome  wild  fhowy  fellow, 

*  *  who  will  make  your  heart  ake. 

"  Here,"  continued  (he,  "  is  a  ba- 
"  ronet  of  an  ancient  family,  a  large 
"  eitate,  of  good  morals,  not  difagree- 
"  able  in  his  per/on — but  what  is  perfon 
"  in  a  man,  who  loves  you,  who  will 
*{  make  you  a  large  jointure,  who  £;ives 
"  you  a  title,  place,  equipage,  all  that  a 
"  prudent  feniiblc'  woman  can  delire, 
"  and  you  refufe  him  ?  Grant  that  he 
"  is  older  than  you,  he  has  the  more 
"  wifdom."  (O  my  dear,  how  difficult 
c  it  was  for  me  to  forbear  laughing  here.) 
"  But  you  are  not  in  love  with  him — let. 
"  me  tell  you,  Henrietta,  that  is  not  a 
"  plea  for  a  yoi  ng  woman  of  delicacy. 
"  What,  is  it  not  poifible  for  you  to 
"  make  a  good  wife  to  an  honeft  gen- 
<c  tlenian,  without  bringing  with  you 
"  all  that  romantick  paffion  which  forces 
"  girls  to  jump  out  of  windows  to  get 
"  to  their  fellows  !  and,  for  the  fake  of 
*'  a  man  who  paflibly  a  few  weeks  l^e- 
"  fore  was  an  abfoiute  ftranger  to  tliem, 
"  break  through  every  tie  of  natural  af- 
<5  fection,  and,  to  be  a  wife,  be  con- 
"  tented  to  be  neither  daughter,  lifter, 
'*  nor  niece?" 

'  I  was  going  to  fpeak.  My  aunt  in 
*  a  peremptory  manner  laid  her  hand  on 
'  my  mouth.  "  I  will  not  hear  a  word 
«'  more,"  faid  Hie,  (t  on  this  fubject; 
"  if  you  refufe  to  give  your  band  to  Sir 
"  Ifaac,  I  know  what  "I  am  to  think. 
"  I  allow  you  two  days  to  confider  cf" 
{<  it.  Hitherto  I  have  treated  you  as  my 
(l  own  child  ;  if  you  comply,  you  ihall 
"  find  me  a  mother  j  if  not,  I  am  only 
"  vour 
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i  your  aunt ;  and  you  know  how  fume 
«  who  fhnd  in  that  degree  of  relation 
t  to  you  behave."  This  was  pretty 
•  plain,  my  dear  ;  Iwasfo  fiiocked  that 

I  futicred  my  aunt  to  go  out  of  the 

cloj'et  without    making   any   anfwer; 

and  retired  to  my  own  chamber  tovveep 

in  freedom. 


CHAP.     VI. 

IN    WHICH    OUR    HEROINE    IS    VERY 
REASONABLY   ALARMED. 

'  TT  was  indeed  true  that  my  father's 
JL  '  family  took  no  notice  of  me,  not- 
:  withftanding  the  applications  that  had 
been  made  to  them;  and  when  my 
aunt  Meadows  introduced  me  at  my 
uncle's  the  Earl  of ,.  I  was  re- 
ceived f'>  coldly  by  him  and  his  lady, 
that  I  ii:ly  refolved  never  to  expole 
myfeif  to  fuch  a  mortification  again; 
and  my  aunt  entered  fo  far  into  my 
juft  rdentment,  as  never  to  prefs  me 
to  make  them  a  fecond  vifit. 
*  My  brother  was  abroad  ;  if  living, 
he  neglecled  me  ;  and  perhaps  I  had 
no  brother;  for  how  elfe  could  I  ac- 
count for  fo  long  a  filence  in  one  who 
feemed  to  have  fuch  tender  affe6tions  ? 
I  had  no  refource  but  in  Mr.  Darner's 
friend  Pa ip,  and  he  was  at  this  time  un- 
luckily at  too  great  a  diftance  to  be 
of  any  ufe  to  me.  I  law  plainly  that 
I  mu ft  either  accept  Sir  Ifaac  Darby, 
or  be  thrown  back  into  my  former  in- 
digence and  dependence.  Dreadful 
alternative!  But,  the  man  confidered, 
was  there  room  to  paufe  long  ? 
'  My  imagination  fuggefted  to  me 
every  poffible  ill  confequence  of  the  lofs 
of  my  aunt's  favour;  but,  weighed 
againft  the  mifery  of  fuch  a  marriage, 
they  all  feemed  light.  Yet,  would  you 
think  ir,  my  dear,  amidft  the  many 
real  evils  I  had  reafon  to  apprehend 
by  difobliging  my  aunt,  one  .trifling 
circumlbince  dwelt  ftrongelt  upon  my 
mind,  and  that  was  the  occafion  of 
triumph  Ifhould  give  to  Lady  Man- 
ning, who  would  exult  over  my  fallen 
expectations  and  return  to  indigence  ? 
I  was  afhamed  of  my  own  weaknefs 
when  I  found  this  thought  Capable  of 
giving  me  ib  much  pain;  and  in  the 
contemplation  of  greater  misfortunes 
which  were  likely  to  be  my  lot,  I 


'  fought  to  blunt  my  fenfeof  thefe  letter 
'  ones,  which  were  the  neceflary  conie- 

*  quences  of  them. 

'  Towards  evening  Mrs.  White  threw 
'  herlelf  in  my  way,  as  I  was  walking 
«  penfive  in  the  garden.  She  told  me, 
'  that  my  aunt  was  full  of  hopes  that  I 

*  would  comply;  that  Sir  Ifaac  was  to 

*  be  invited  the  next  day;  and  that  it 

*  was  expecled  the  generofity  of  his  pro- 
'  pofals  with  regard  to  fettlements,  the 
'  rich  prefents  of  jewels  which  he  would 

*  offer,  and  his  refolntion   to  agree  to 
'  every  thing   I   defiied,  would    make 
'  fuch  an  impreffion  on  my  mind,  as  to 
'  induce  me  to  give  a.  free  and  willing 
'  confent.      Mrs.    White   added,  that 
'  fmce  my  aunt  was  fo  determined  upon 

*  concluding  this  match,   fhe  wifhed   I 
'  could  conquer  my  averlion  to  it ;  for 

*  me   feared  that   my  abfolute   refufal 

*  would  fo  irritate  her,  that   fhe  might 
4  be  eafily  perfuaded  to  take   /bme  vio- 
'  lent  refolution  againft  me ; ' '  And  there 
"  is  one,"  laid  fhe,  "  who  will  fpare  no 
**  pains  to  bring  that  to  pafs." 

*  I  replied,  that  nothing  which  could  / 

*  befal  me  from  the  lofs  of  .my  aunt's 
'  favour,  was  to  be  dreaded  fo  much  as 

*  being  the  wife  of  Sir  Ifaac  Darby,  and 
'  that  my  refolution  was  fixed.     Mrs, 
'  White  fighed,  fhrugged  her  JhoulderSj 

*  and  haftened  from  me  for  fear  of  be- 

*  ing  obfervcd,  fecming,  as  I  thought^ 
'  to  believe  my  cafe  defperate. 

*  When  ihe  was  gone,  I  confideredy 
'  that  if  I  accepted  of  the  two  days  my 

*  aunt  had  given  me  to  come  to  a  refo- 

*  lution,  I   mould    be   expoftd    during 

*  that  time  to  the  odious  courtfhip  of  Sir 
(  Ifaac,  \vhofe  prefence  was,  it  feems, 

*  judged  neceflary  to  influence  me:  I 
'  therefore  determined  to  declare  myfeif 

*  immediately,  and  plunge  at  once  into 

*  the  diftrefles  that  awaited  me. 

'  I  left  the  garden  initantly,  and  went 

*  in  fearch  of  my  aunt.  As  icon  as  len- 

*  tered  the  room  wiiere  file  was,  fhe  laid 
f  down  a  book  fhe   had  been  reading,  • 

*  and  looked  earneftly  at  me,  feeming, 
'   by  my   countenance,  on  which  I  be- 

*  lieve  was  impi  efied  the  agitation  of 
'  my  mind,  to  expecl  fometlung  extra - 
'  ordinary. 

"  You  have  indulged  me,  Madam," 
c  faid  I,  "  with  two.  days  to  confider 
te  of  your  propofal  with  regard  to  Sir 
"  Ifaac  Darby;  but  fo  long  a  time  is 
"  not  neceflary  :  were  any  thing  Itf's  at 
««  ftake 
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*'  ftake  than  the  future  happinefs  of  my 
*'  lift-,  you  fhould  find  me  incapable  of 
«'  oppofmg  your  will;  but  in  this  cafe 
**  it  is  not  poffible  for  me  to  obey  you. 
*{  Judge  of  my  avcriion  to  that  man, 
"  when  I  proteit  to  you,  that  if  death  or 
"  his  hand  was  an  alternative  that  I  mult 
**  chufe,  I  would  without  hefitation  pre- 
**  fer  death  as  the  leffer  hardfhip." 

*  This  determined  fpeech  feemed  to 
4  furprife  my  aunt,  though  I  think  me 
4  had  no  reaJbn  to  expect  I  could  ever 
4  be  prevailed  upon  to  many  Sir  Ifaac. 

"  You.  are  an  undone  girl,"  faid  fhe, 

*  after  a  pauie  of  near  three  minutes  ; 
"  I  believe  your  father's  folly  is  here- 
4<  ditary  to  you.     I  have  done  my  dr.ty. 
"  Your  obitinacy  be  upon  your  own 
«  head." 

*  I  confefs  I  was  greatly  affecled  with 
c  her  calm  reientment,  fo  likely  to  be 

*  lading:  I  burft  into  tears;  fhe  went' 

*  out  of  the  room,  I  followed  her  into 

*  another,  where  Mr.  Danvers  was  iit- 

*  ting.   As  foon  as  I  perceived  him,  I 
haftily  withdrew,  for  I  was  not  will- 

*  ing  to  be  f'een  by  him  in  that  rtate  of 

*  deiecYion.     I  retired  to  my  own  room, 

*  and  there,  after  I  had  relieved  my  mind 
'  by  another  flood  of  tears,  I  endea- 
4  vouredtofoften  my  own  apprehenfious 

*  of  what  might  be  the  effects  of  having 
4  difobliged  the  only  relation  who  would 

*  own  me,  and  collected  all  my  forti- 

*  tude  to  enable  me  to  bear  the  worft 
4  that  could  happen.     But  that  wortt, 
4  my   dear,  proved   fo  terrible   to  iny 

*  frighted  imagination,  that,  to  avoid  it, 
'  I  have  taken  a  very  imprudent  and 
4  dangerous   ftep;  and  whither  it  will 
4  lead  me,  Heaven  knows,  for  my  heart 
4  forebodes  fome  fatal  confequence  from 
4  it/ 

4  Lord  blefs  me !'  faid  Mifs  Woodby, 

*  after  efcaping  fuch  an  odious  hulband 
4  as  Sir  Ifaac,  was  any  thing  woife  to  be 
4  feared!' 

'    *  Ah  T  cried  Mifs  Courteney,  *  but 

*  ir  was  not  certain  whether  I  mould 
4  efcape  him;  for  if  my  aunt's  fcheme 

*  had  taken  place,  I  had  every  thing  to 
4  fear/ — '  What    could    your    aunt's 

*  fcheme  be?'  laid  Mifs  Woodby, im- 
patiently.     *  Mr.    Danvers's    rather,* 
faid  Mifs  Courteney;  *  and  it's  being  his, 
4  maHe  it  more  formidable/ 

*  My  aunt  feemed  fo  tniy  and  chear- 
4  ful  at  fupper,  and  1'poke   to  me  fo 

*  kindly,  that  all  my  gloomy  appre- 

*  henfions  vanifhed,  and  I  was  happy  in 


4  the  t  hough,  t  that  I  mould  preferre  her 

*  favour  without  becoming  the  wife  of 
4  Sir  .Ifaac  Darby-  but  I  was  foon  un- 
4  deceived.     Mrs.  White  tapped  at  my 
f  door,  after  fhe  had  put  my  aunt  to 

*  bed;  I   let  her  in,  and  told  her,  in  a 

*  rapture   of  joy,  how  favourably   my 
'   aunt  Ivcnicd  difpofed,  and  that  I  mould 
'  no  longer  be  ptrfecuted  about  theodi- 

*  ous  baronet.     "  O  Mifs  '/'  faid  fhe, 
"  I  am  afraid  this  calm  foretels  a  ftorm/* 
—  <'  A  florin!1'  repeated  I,  "  what  do 
"  you  mean  ?'' 

"  I  always  dreaded,"  faid  fhe,  tf  that 
"  Mr.  Danvers  would  ufe  his  power 
t(  with  my  lady  to  your  difadvantagej 
tl  but  who  could  have  imagined  that  he 
"  would  prevail  upon  her  to  fend  you-to 
"  France,  and  lock  you  up  in  a  nua- 
«  nery?" 

'*  How  !"  exclaimed  I,  almoft  breath- 

*  lefs  with  terror  and  furprife:  "  Con- 
"  fine  .me  in  a  nunnery  !  Is  it  poflible? 
*'  How  came  you  to  know  this  ?" 

"  By  the  ftrans;elt  chance  in  the 
"  world,"  replied  Mrs.  White.  "  I 
"  am  not  ufed  to  liften,  I  fcorn  it;  but 
"  ibme  words  th~at  fell  from  the  chap- 
"  lain,  alarmed  me  on  your  account, 


d  I  reiolved 


me  on  your 
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to  know 


*'  what  he  was  driving  at.     This  even- 
"  ing,"  purfued  flie,  "  I  went  to  my 
'  lady,  to  take  her  directions  about  fome 
'  hces  I  was  making  up  for  her.     I 
'  found  the   chaplain   with  her:  they 
•  to  be  in  deep  difcourie  ;  and 
c   my  lady,  as  if  angry  at  being  inter- 
'  rupted,  bid  me,  in  a  haity  manner, 
{  coir.e  to   her  another  time.     I  went 
'  away  immediately;  and,  juft  as  I  fhut 
'   the  door,  I  heard  the   chaplain  fay, 
*'  Depund  upon  it,  Madam,  there  is  no 
"  otht-r  way  toprcferve  her  from  ruin." 
—  "  Certainly,"  thought  I    to  myfelf, 
"  this  mult  concern  Mifs  Courteney;  I 
fl  put  my  ear  to  the  key-hole,  and  heard 
"  my  lady  anlwcr,  "  But  mail  I  not 
"  be  called   a   tyrant,   for  fending  my 
"  niece  to  a  convent,  contrary  to  her 
*'  inclinations?" 

"  The  chaplain  made  a  long  fpeech, 
"  which  I  could  not  diftinctly  hearj. 
44  but  he  told  her  fhe  muft  make  a  facri- 
tl  fice  of  fuch  idle  ceriiures  to  Godj 
**  that  it  was  her  duty  to  endeavour  to 
*c  five  a  foul;  that  you  were  in  a  ftate 
"  of  perdition;  and  oh,  my  dear  Mil's  ! 
"  but  that  I  cannot  believe,  he  allured 
tl  her  you  would  throw  yourfelf  away 
<{  upop  the  idle  fellow  (thofe  were  his 
*'  words) 
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**  words)  that  you  were  in  love  with, 
**  if  not  prevented  by  bolts  and  bars. 

"  In  the  end  my  lady  feemed  deter- 
"  mined,  and  they  confulted  together 
*'  about  the  mean's  they  fhould  ufe  to 
"  entrap  you  into  a  con  vent.  My  lady 
*'  propoied  making  a  tour  to  Paris,  by 
*'  way  of  amufement,  to  take  you  with 
"  her,  and  leave  you  in  ibme  monaitery. 
**  Mr.  Danvers,  J  found,  objected  to 
"  that;  he  defired  (he  would  leave  the 
"  affair  wholly  to  his  management,  and 
"  faid  he  would  think  of  fome  expedient 
"  that  would  belefs^troublefome  to  her. 
*•'  I  did  notitay  to  hear  any  more;  for  I 
"  was  apprehenfive  of  fome  of  the  fer- 
'*  vants  coming  that  way,  and  difco- 
"  vering  me  at  ib  mean  a  trick  as  lilten- 
**  ing.'1 

"  Good  God  !"  cried  I,  "  whatfhall 
"  I  do?  What  mall  I  dor"  repeated  I 

*  paflionately,    in  the  anguilh   of  my 

*  mind.  "  My  guardian  is  not  in  town  ! 
'*  to  whom  mall  I  apply  for  advice  and 
"  afllftance  in  this  extremity!  I  may  be 
"  hurried  away  to  this  horrid  confine- 
*'  ment  when  I  leait  expect  it.1' 

"   That   is    impoflihle,"    faid   Mrs. 

*  White;  <c  forewarned  forearmed,  as 

*  the  laying  is.     Since  you  know  what 
1  is  intended  again!*  you,  you  mult  be 

*  upon  your  guard  ;  you  cannot  be  car- 

*  ried  away  againii  your  will,'" 

*  Ms.  White  did  not  appear  to  me 
to  have  a  very  juft  fenfe  of  the  danger 
I  was  expofed  to;  for  what  will  not 
bigotry  attempt  !   I  was  glad,  there- 
fore, when  me  left  me  to  my  own  re- 
flectionSj  wliich  flic  did,  after  begging 
me  to  be  compofed,  and  not  to  difcover 
the  manner  in  which  I  came  by  the  in- 
telligence ilie  had  given  me. 

The  latter  part  of  her  injunction  I 
faithfully  pro  mi  fed  to  perform;  but 
oh  !  my  dear  Mils  Wcodby,  how  was 
it  poiiible  for  me  to  be  compofed  amidft 
fuch  dreadful  apprehenfions  ?  To  be 
locked  up  in  a  gloomy  monallery,  per- 
haps for  ever,  expofed  to  the  perfect! - 
tion.  of  1'u  perditions  zeal !  but  this  was 
not  the  worft  of  my  fears.  To  be 
configned  over,  perhaps,  to  the  care  of 
a  wolf  in  meep's  cloathing,  who  had 
already  mocked  my  delicacy  with  free- 
doms, that,  proceeding  from  fuch  a 
man,  in  fuch  a  character,  might  well 
awaken  the  moft  frightful  fufpicions.' 

*  Truly,'  faid  Mils  Woodby,  *  that 
feemed  to  be  the  word  part  of  your' 
danger;  for  I  don't  like  this  Jefuit  at 


all;  every  thing  may  be  dreaded  from 
a  hypocrite:  but,  as  to  the  being  (hut 
up  in  a  convent,  there  is  no  great  mat- 
ter in  it.  Such  beauty  as  yours 
would  have  foon  engaged  fome  adven- 
turous knight  in  your  caufe,  who- 
would  have  fcaled  the  wails  to  have 
delivered  you.  Oh,  what  a  charm- 
ing adventure  !  I  proteft  I  would  i'ub- 
mit  to  a  few  months  confinement  iu 
fuch  a  place,  for  the  pleafure  of  btir.£ 
delivered  from  it  in  ib  gallant  a  man- 
ner.' 

'  Sure  you  are  not  in  earneft,'  faid 
Henrietta.  '  Indeed  bur  I  am,1  replied 
Mils  Woodby.  «  Well,'  relumed  Mils 
Courteney,  *  you  have  very  whimfical 
'  notions  ;  but  I  allure  you  none  of  theie 
'  entered  into  my  head  :  the  lofs  of  li- 

*  berty  feemed  to  me  fo  frightful  a  mis  - 
c  fortune,   that  I    was  slmoft  diltrac~led 

*  with  the  idea  of  it. 

*  The  firft  thought  that  occurred  to 
'  me,  and  which  indeed  was  the  molt 
1  natural,  was  to  prevent  my  aunt  from 

*  carrying  her  deligns  into  execution, 
'  by  leaving  her.     I  might  well  imagine 
1  me  would  ufe  violence  to  detain  me, 
'  if  I  attempted  it  openly;  therefore  it 
'  was  neceftary  to  fteal  myfelf  away,  and 
'  this  has  the  air  of  an  adventure  you 

*  muft  own ;  but  as  I  had  no  confidant 
'  in  this  defjgn,  no  gallant  youth  to  allilt 
'  me  in  my  efcape,  and  did  not  even 
'  make  ufe  of  a  ladder  of  ropes,  or  en- 
'   danger  breaking  my  neck,  I  am  afraid 
'  this  adventure  is  not  in  a  tafte  high 
'  enough  for  you.' 

*  Oh,  you  are  rallying  me  P  faid  Mifs 
Woodby;   «  but  I   bn^  to   know  how 
'   you  efcapcd.  No  confidant  1  how  could 

*  you  manage  fy  arduous  an  undertaking 

*  by  vourfelf  ?' 

«  With  great  eafe,  I  allure  you,1  faid 
Mifs  Courteney;  '  and  I  don't  think 

*  you  will  allow  it  to  be  an  efcape,  when 
'  I  tell  you   I  walked  peaceably  out  of 

*  a  door,  not  without  fome  trepidation 
'  however,  which    arofe  lefs   from  the 

*  fear  of  a  purfuif,  than  the  confciouf- 
'  nefs  that  I  was   taking  a  ftep  which 
i  every  young  woman  of  delicacy  will 
«  if  poflible  avoid. 

*  As  I   have  already  told  you,  I  in- 

*  ftantly  refolved  upon  leaving  my  aunt; 

*  but  wfere  mould  I  feek   an  afylum? 

*  Mr.  Damer,  whofe  protection  I  might 
'  have  requefted  with  honour,  was  not 
'  in  town;  my   brother  was   abroad  j 
'  none-of  my  father's  relations  would 

G  <  receive 
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*  receive  me;  I  had  no  acquaintances 

*  but  f.ich  as  were  my  aunt's,  to  whom 
'  any  application  would  have  been  very 
'  improper,    as   I    mould    have   found 

*  very  ftrong  prejudices  to  combat  with, 

*  it  being  a  received  maxim  among  per- 

*  fons  of  a  certain  age,  that  young  peo- 

*  j,le  are  always  in  the  wrong;  belides, 
'  one  feldom  meets  with  any  one  who  has 
«  not  that  liulenefs  of  foul  which  is  mif- 
'  taken   for  prudence,   and  teaches  that 
'  it  is  not  fafe  to  meddle  with  other  peo- 
'  pie's  affairs;  wv.ich  narrow  notion  pre- 
f  vents  many  a  good  office,  many  a  kind 
«  interpofition  :   io  that  we  fcem  to  live 
«  only  for  ourfelves. 

*  My  perplexed  mind  could  f'ggeft 
'  no  better   expedient  to  me,  than  to 
'  feize  the  firft  opportunity  that  offered 
«  to  go  to  London,  and  there  conceal 
'  myfeif  in  a  pr  vate  lodging  till   Mr. 
'  Darner's  return,  who  I   doubted  not 
'  would  t?ke  me  under  his  protection. 

*  Before  I  hud  fixed  u^on  this  refolution, 
'   great  part  cf  the  night  was  wafted;  Io 
«  that  I   lay  later  than  uiual  the  next 

*  morning.     When    I  went   down   to 
«  breakfaft,  I  found  my  aunt  drefled, 
«  and    her   coach   ordered.      She   took 
'  notice  that  my  eyes  looked  heavy  ;  I 
«  told  her  I  had  a  violent   hend-ach, 

*  which    indeed    was   true  :  (he  faid   it 
«  was  a  cold,  and  bid  me  keep  myfeif 
'  warm. 

"  I  am  going:  to  Richmond,"  addtd 
'  (he;  "  it  will  be  late  before  I  return 
'«  to  dinner  ;  therefore  let  the  cook  get 
*'  you  a  chicken  when  you  chufe  to 
*'  dine,  and  don't  walk  put  to  mcreafe 
"  your  cold." 

*  My  htart  leaped  fo  when  I  found  I 
'  was   to    be  left   at  home,  that  I  was 
'  afraid  my  emotion   was  vifible  in  my 
'  countenance.    My  aunt,  however,  did 

*  rot   obferve    it ;  for,   apparently,  fhe 
'  hnd  no  fufpicicn  that  I  knew  any  thing 

*  cf  her  defign  to  fend  me  to  a  convent, 
'  and  therefore  me  could  not  poffibly 

*  gucfs  my  intenticn  to  leave  her.     But 

*  ihe  certainly  over-acled  her  part,  all  on 

*  a  fudden  to  drop  her  favourite  icheme, 
'  the  marrying  me  to  Sir  Ifnac  Darby  ; 
'  and,  when  I  might  reafonably  expeft 

*  that  mv  obftinate   refiifal  to  comply 

*  with    her  de fires  would   create   fome 
«  coldnefs   in  her  towards  me,  to  find 
4  her  not  only  free  from  all  refentment, 
'  but  even   particularly  kind  and  ob- 

*  liging:    lure  this  was  fufficient  to  raife 

*  doubts  in  my  mind,  that  ibmething 


'  more  than  ordinary  was  at  the  bottom 
«  of  all  this  affability. 

*  It  often  happens  that  cunning  over- 
'  reaches  itfelf;  for  it  feldom  hits  3 
'  medium,  and  generally  dots  100  much 
*•  or  too  little.  My  a^m's  behaviour 
'  would  have  led  me  to  lufpecl:  that  fbme 
'  defign  was  forming  again  ft  me;  but  if 
'  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs.  White's  in- 

*  formation,  I  mould   never  have  been 
'  able  to  diicover  what  that  defign  was, 

*  for  my  own  penetration   would    have 
'  gone  no  farther  than   to  fuggeit,   that 
'  fome  fchcme  was  laid  to  bring  about 

*  my  marriage  with  Sir  Ifaac  Darby;  but 
«  this  fear  would  have  been  fufrkient  to 
'  have  winged  my  flight ;  fo  that  the  arts 

*  my  aunt  made  ufe  of  to  lull  me   into 

*  fecurity,  proved  the  very  foundation 
'  of  my  doubts. 

*  I  had  H  new  palpitation  of  the  heart 

*  when   I  law  the  chaplain  follow  my 

*  aunt  into  the  c<>ach.  «•  Sure  !"  thought 
'   I,   "  Heaven  approves  of  my  dtfign  to 
"  get  away,  iince  fo  ir.any  circ'nnftances 

'  concur  to  make  i'  profticable."  Itwas 
natural,  my  dear,  as  my  religion  was 
in  danger  from  the  periecutions  pre- 
paring for  me,  to  think  Heaven  in- 
terefted  in  the  fuccefs  of  rny  intended 
elcape. 

*  There  is  certainly  fcmething  very 
pleafmg   in  fuppoiing  one's   felf,  on 
certain  occalions,  the  peculiar  care  of 
Providence.      A    Kom^n    Catholicic 
would   have   made   little    lefs  than   a 
miracle  of  io  favourable  a  concurrence 
of  circuiTiftames.     However,   I   A  p- 
prefled  this  riling  i'allv  cf  fpiiiiual  va- 
nity, and  employed  my  thoughts   in 
contriving  how  to  get  to  town  with 
convenience  and   fafety,  without  ex- 
pefting  any  fupernatural  affiliance.' 

Here  Mil's  Wood  by  broke  in  upon  the 
fair  narrator,  with  an  excl.inrition  that 
will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.     VII. 

IN  WHICH  HFNRIETTA  CONCLUDES 
HER  HISTORY. 

H!  my  dear,'  interrupted  Mils 
Woodby,  laughing,  '  you  have 
«  given  an  excellent  name  to  a  fpeciesof 
*  folly,  which  at  once  excites  one's 
'  laughter  and  indignation.  I  know 
'  an  old  lady  who  is  a  conihnt  frequent^ 
'  er  of  the  chapel  in  Oxford  Road,  that 

'  has 
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ha-s  arrived  to  fuch  a  heighth  of  fpi- 
rimal  vanity,  as  you  juftly  term  it,  that 
ftie  fancies  Providence  is  perpetually 
exerting  itfelf  in  miracles  for  her  pre- 
fervation,  and  that  her  moft  incon- 
iidcruble  actions  are  under  the  im- 
mediate direction  of  Heaven;  for  (he 
will  tell  you  with  furprifing  meeknefs 
a»d  humility,  that,  unworthy  as  fli<»  is, 
(he  is  in  high  favour  with  God ;  if  (he 
happens  to  (tumble  again  ft  a  ftone 
without  falling,  ftie  fays,  with  a  fmile 
of  confcious  fatisfaclion,  "  To  be  fure 
God  is  very  good  to  me"  According 
to  her,  God  a£is  by  partial,  not  by 
general  laws.  And  :'hould  it  ceale 
raining  immediately  before  fhe  is  to 
go  out,  either  to  church  or  a  vifit,  it 
is  all  one,  (he  fuppofcs  that  Providence 
is  at  that  moment  at  work  for  her,  and 
has  cleared  the  Ikies  that  (he  may  walk, 
with  conveniency;  for  (he  cannot  al- 
ways purchafe  a  coach  or  a  chair,  half 
of  her  little  income  being  appropriated 
to  the  preachers,  from  whufe  doctrine 
(he  has  imbibed  thefe  ft  if-  flattering 
ide^s.' 

«  Oh!'  faid  Mifs  Courteney,  laugh- 
ig,  '  yo-.i  have  heightened  the  colour- 
ing of  this  picture  exceedingly.' 
'  U,)on  my  word  I  have  not,'  faid 
Mifs  Wnodbyj  *  and — but  that  I  am 
not  willing  to  interrupt  your  ftory  ib 
long,  I  could  give  you  an  hundred 
proofs  of  this  odd  fpecies  of  pride;  for 
I  a{Tiire  you,  my  dear,  the  haughtieft 
beauty  in  the  drawing-room,  amidft  a 
crowd  of  adorers,  and  in  the  fulled 
difplay  of  airs  and  graces,  has  not  half 
the  vanity  of  one  of  thefe  faints  of 

field's  or  Wefley's  creation.' 
*  I  really  pity  the  poor  woman  you 
mentioned  '  (aid  Henrietta;  '  fhe  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  very  far  from  at- 
taining to  any  degree  of  perfection:  for 
may  it  not  be  fuppofed'  that  this  un- 
rcafbnable  confidence  will  lead  her  to 
.nany  duties  very  effential  to  a 
good  C'hriftian  ?  For  I  have  heard  it 
o!'[..ved,  that  the  preachers  of  that 
feel  ir'.i .fly  dec' aim  againft  fafhionabje 
f.Al  ' :-;  n  id  .ircording  to  them,  to 
drel?  v-;;h  ej,-?ance,  to  go  to  a  play  or 
an  ooera,  or  to  make  one  at  a  party 
of  c-.rds,  are  mortal  fins;  mean  time 
poor  mortals  are  whollv  neglected, 
and  fuperftition  is  made  an  equivalent 
•for  a  virtuous  life.' 
'  Yet  a  writer/  replied  Mifs  Wood- 
by,  *  who  is  greatly  admired  by  our  fex, 


and  who  in  his  works  pays  court  to 
all  religions,  carrying  himfelf  ib  evenly 
amidft  them,  that  it  is  hard  to  diftin- 
guifli  to  which  he  moft  inclines,  has 
in1  reduced  thefe  modern  faints  re- 
claiming a  wonvin  who  had  led  a  very 
vicious  Irfe,  and  doing  more  than  all 
the  beft  orthodox  divines  had  donej 
and  he  has  not  thrown  away  his  com- 
pliment. I  dare  fay  this  num  rous 
feet  has  bought  np  an  impreffiof)  of 
his  book;  and  is  not  the  Third  Edition 
upon  the  title-page  a  very  good  return 
to  it  ?  Oh  !  my  dear,  there  is  no  va- 
nity like  the  vanitv  of  fome  authors  : 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  if  theie  were 
mulfulmen  enough  in  the  kingdom  to 
add  a  unit  mort^  to  the  account  of  thofe 
editions,  but  we  mould  find  him  in- 
troducing the  Alcoran  making  pro- 
felytes  from  luxury. — But  how  have 
we  wandered  from  your  ftory  !  You 
are  ftill  at  Windfor ;  I  long  to  hear 
the  reft.' 

*  I  affure  you,  my  dear,'  faid  Mifs 
>ourtenev,  fig'iing,  *  I  have  not  been 
forry  for  this  little  interruption:  it  has 
given  fome  re.ief  to  my  mindj  for  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  but  the  recollection 
of  this  period  is  painful  tome;  and 
yet,  under  the  fame  perplexity,  and 
with  the  fame  anprehenfio  is,  I  mould 
certainly  act  again  as  I  have  done. 
I  think  I  told  you  that  Mr,  Danvers 
went  in  the  coach  with  my  aunt;  a 
circumftance  with  which  I  had  reafon 
to  be  rejoiced,  as  it  greatly  facilitated 
my  efcape.  I  was  ftill  lingering  over 
the  tea-taHle,  uncertain  in  what  man- 
ner I  mould  perform  my  little  journey, 
when  Mrs.  White  came  into  the  room : 
(lie  was  apprehenfive  that  I  mould  be 
uneafy  at  my  aunt's  and  the  chaplain's 
excurfion  together,  as  fuppofing  it  was 
to  fettle  fomet!  ;ng  relates;  to  their 
fcheme;  and  therefore  made  hafte  to 
inform  me,  that  my  aunt  had  been 
fummoned  to  Richm  nd  by  a  meffage 
from  a  Roman  Catholick  friend  of 
her's,  who  was  dangero-.ifly  ill  there; 
and  defired  to  lee  her,  together  with 
Mr.  Danvers,  v/ho  was  her  ghoftiy 
father;  as  they  term  it. 
'  Mrs.  White  continued  to  talk  to 
me  on  the  fubject  of  my  aunf's  defi^n, 
while  I  was  cor.fidering  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  make  her  the  con- 
fidant of  my  in  tended  flight  to  Condon, 
and  engage  her  to  procure  me  fome  ve- 
hicle to  carry  me  thither.  But  it  was 
'G  *  •  poifible 
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poflible  She  might  not  approve  of  my 
leaving  my  aunt  fo  Suddenly,  in  which 
cafe  I  mould  find  it  difficult  to  get 
away  :  befules,  I  did  not  think  it  rea^ 
Ibnable  to  involve  her  in  the  conie- 
quences  <  f  my  flight,  by  making  her 
privy  to  it  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to 
enable  her  to  juStify  herfelf  to  my  aunt 
w.is  not  to  make  her  guilty.  1  there- 
fore refolved  to  Steal  out  of  the  houl'e, 
and  go  as  far  as  I  could  on  foot,  not 
doubting  but  chance  would  throw  ibme 
carriage  in  my  way.  in  which  I  might 
finim  my  journey;  and,  to  gain  ail  the 
time  I  could,  I  told  Mrs.  White,  that 
my  anxiety  had  hi  mitred  me  from  Sleep- 
ing; all  night  j  that  I  was  not  well,  and 
would  go  to  my  chamber  and  try  to 
get  foir.e  repoie,  deliring  her  not  to 
disturb  me. 

'  Having  thus  got  four  hours  at  leaft 
before  me,  I  refolved  to  write  a  Short 
letter  to  my  aunt  before  I  went.  In 
this  letter  I  told  her,  that  having  ac- 
cidentally discovered  her  intention  of 
fending  me  to  a  convent  abroad,  my 
terrors  of  fuch  a  confinement  had 
forced  me  to  throw  myfelf  undtr  the 
protection  of  Mr.  Darner;  that  I  hoped, 
through  his  mediation,  to  convince  her 
I  had  been  guilty  of  no  imprudences 
which  could  merit  fuch  fevere  ufage  as 
a  punishment,  and  was  not  fo  unfet- 
tled  in  my  religion  as  to  be  perverted 
by  that  or  any  other  means.  I  begged 
her  to  believe  that,  except  in  that  arti- 
cle, and  in  marrying  contrary  to  my 
inclinations,  I  would  pay  her  the  lame 
obedience  as  to  a  parent ;  but  that  I 
would  rather  fubmit  to  the  loweft  State 
of  poverty,  than  marry  a  man  whom 
I  could  neither  iove  nor  etteem ;  or 
change  the  religion  in  which  I  was 
bred,  and  with  which  I  was  entirely 
Satisfied.  I  concluded  with  earneiHy 
intreating  to  be  reitored  to  her  good 
opinion,  which  I  aflured  her  I  would 
always  endeavour  to  deferve. 
*  Having  Sealed  and  directed  this  let- 
ter, I  put  it  into  one  of  my  dreSfing- 
boxes,  not  doubting  but,  as  foon  as  I 
was  miffing,  every  thing  that  belonged 
to  me  would  be  Searched  for  letters, 
in  hopes  of  farther  discoveries.  I 
next  tied  up  Some  linen  in  a  handker- 
chief, and  with  an  aching  heart  faliied 
o"tof  my  chamber,  and  eroded  a  paf- 
Sage-room  which  had  tteps  leuling  to 
,1  he  garden.  As  Soon  as  I  had  got 


'  out  of  the  back-door,  which  opened 
«  into  the  foreSt,  I  concluded  myfeU" 
'  Safe  from  difcovery;  and  mended  my 

*  pace,  having  no  difficulty  in  finding 
'  my  way,  becaulb  I  purfued  the  road 

*  which  I  had  ofitn  travcried  in  a  coach 
'  or  a  chaife. 

'  You   will  easily  imagine  my  mind 

*  was    full    of  melancholy   reflexions; 

*  and  indeed  So  entirely  was  I  cngroSfed 

*  by  them  for  near  an  hour,  that  I  did 
'   not  perceive  I  was  tired,  till  I  grew  fo 
'   faint  I  was  hardly  able  to  move  a  Step 
'  farther.     I  had  now  got  into  the  open 
'  road,  and  it  being  about  the  time  when 
'  I  might  expect  to  See  Some  of  the  Stage - 
'  coaches  from  Windfor  pals  that  way» 
'  I  fat  down  under  the  fnade  of  a  large 
'  tree,  at  Some  di (lance  from  the  road, 
'  impatiently  wishing  for  the  fight.    All 
(  this  time  I  had  not  been  alarmed  with 
'  the  fear  of  meeting  with  any  in  Suit, 
'  for  I  had  leen  no  one  from  whom   I 

*  could  apprehend  any  fuch  thing;  but 

*  I  had  Scarce  enjoyed  this  comfortable 
<  Shelter  three  minutes,  when  I  perceived 
'  two  ill-looking  fellows,   as  I  thought 

*  them,  making   towards   me  with  all 

*  the  fpeed  they  were  able.     I  Started  up 

*  in  inconceivable  tenor,  looking  round 
«  me  to  fee  if  any  help  was  near  if  they 

*  Should  alTault  me,  when  I  fortunately 
f  (  discovered  the  Stage-coach;  and  being 

*  now  eafedof  my  fears,  I  refumed  my 

*  Station,  till  it  was  come  near  enough 
'  for  me  to  ipeak  to   the  dvivef.     The 
'  two  fellows  who  had  given  me  fuch  a 
«  terrible  alarm,  Stopped  Short  upon  fee:- 

*  ing  the  coach,  and  I  really  believe  I, 

*  had  an  efcnpe  from  them. 

*  I  called  out  to  the  coachman  as  foon 
'  as  he  could  hear  me.    You  know,  my 

*  dear,  the  difficulties  I  found  in  getting 

*  admiSTion.     Little  did  thofe  good  wo- 
'  men,  who  refuS'ed  it,  imagine  that,  to 
'  avoid  a  Slight  inconvenience  to  them- 
'  Selves,  they  were  consigning  me  over 

*  to  the  greatelt  diStrefs  imaginable.' 

<  Wretches!1  exclaimed  Mifs  Wood- 
by,  '  I  cannot  think  of  them  without 
'  deteftation;  but,  my  dear,1  purfued 
She,  '  did  not  you  wonder  to  fee  a  per- 
'  fon  of  any  figure  in  a  Stage- coa:h  ? 

*  As  for  you,  I  foon  difcovered  there 
'  was  fomething  extraorciinary  in  your 
«  cafe:   hut  what  did   you  think  of  me 
'  witli  fuch   company,  and  in  fuch  an 
'•  equipage  ?' 

*  Indeed,  my  dear,"  faid  Mifs  Courte- 

r-y, 
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ttey,  4  at  that  time  a  ftage- coach  ap- 
4  pea  red  to  me  a  mod  ddirable  vehicle, 

*  and  I  had  not  then  the  lead  notion  of 
4  it's,  being  a  mean  one;  fo  greatly  do 
4  o'ir  opinions  of  ihings  alter  with  OUT 
4  circumdances  and  filiations:  befides, 

*  a    difficulty    then   occurred    to    my 

*  thoughts,    which,    amidd   the   hurry 

*  and  precipitation  with  which  I  quitted 

*  my  aunt's  houfe,  had  not  been  fuffici- 
4  ently  attended  to  befoie,  and  that  was 

*  how  I  mould  difpofe  of  myfelf  for  a 

*  few  days,  till  Mr.  Darner's  return; 

*  for  it  was   neceffary  I   fhould  conceal 
4  myfelf   with    great    rare,    having   Ib 

*  much  to  apprehend  from   my  aunt's 

*  bigotry  and  prejudices,  and  the  (per- 
4  haps)  intereded  officioufnefs   of  her 
4  chaplain. 

*  .Under  what  ftrange  di  fad  vantages 
*  had  I  lodgings  to  feek  for  !   by  an  af- 

*  fumed  name,  with  an  immediate  oc- 
4  cahon  for  them;  and  no  recommer.da- 
4  tion  to  any  particular  hoult-,  which  I 

*  could   be  fure  was  a  reputable  one. 

*  Your  politer.efs,  and  the  unexpected 
4  offer  of  your  friemh'hip,  encouraged 

*  me  to  com  ..mmicate  my  didrefs  to  you, 

*  and   to  intreat  yorr  ailidance;  and  I 
4  mud  dill  regret  the  unlucky  midake 
4  that  brought  me  hither  iniiead  of  Mrs. 
4  Egret's.     And   now,    my   dear,  you 

*  have  my  whole  dory  before  you .  Have 

*  I  not  been  very  unfortunate  ?  and  am 
4  I  not  in  a  mod  dreadful  lituation  ?  But 
4  what  it  chiefly  concerns  me  to  know, 

*  does  your  judgment  acquit  me  of  im- 
'  prudence  and  folly  in  this  precipitate 
4  flight  from  my  aunt,  to  whom  lowed 

*  fo  inanv  benefits,  and  on  whom  I  de- 
4  pcnded  for  fupport  ? 

*  Approve  your  flight!'  cried  Mifs 
Woodby;  'Yes,  certainly,  child :  who 
1  would  not  fly  from  a  bigot,  a  pried, 
'  and  an  old  hideous  lover?   I  proted  I 
4  would  in  your  cafe  have  done  the  fame 

*  thing.' — «  Well,  that   is  fome  com- 
4  fort,'  replied  Mifs  Courteney;  (  but 

*  every  body  will  not  think  as  you  do; 
4  and  to  a  mind  of  any  delicacy,  fure 
4  nothing  is  fo  mocking  as  to  have  a  re- 
4  putation  to  defend ;  and  the  dep  I  have 

*  taken  will  no  doubt  expofe  me  to  many 
'  unfavourable  cenfures.' 

*  And  do  you   imagine,'  faid  Mifs 
Woodby,   '  that  with  a  form  fopleafm*, 
4  and  an  understanding  fo  diftinguifhed, 
4  you  will  be  exempted  from  the  tax 
4  that  envy  is  fure  to  levy  upon  merit? 


*  Don't  you  know  what  the  mo^  fen- 
4  fible  of  all  poets  fays — 

'  Envy  will  merit  as  it's  fhade  purfie, 

*  And  like  a  Shadow  proves  the  fubftance  true. 

4  Take  my  word  for  it,  it  is  no  great 
4  compliment  we  pay  to  persons,  when 
4  we  tell  them  that  all  the  world  fpeaks 
4  well  of  them  j  for  thofe  who  are  re- 
4  markable  for  any  mining  qualities  will 
'  be  more  envied  than  admired,  and  fre- 
'  quently  more  calumniated  thanpraifed. 
'  But,  child,'  purfued  the  volatile  Mifs 
Woodby,  arumiing  a  fprightly  air,  «  how 
4  do  you  intend  to  difpole  of  yourfelf 

*  to-day?  It  is  late;  I  mud  go  home  to 
4  drefs.' 

*  Difpofe  of  myfelf  T  repeated  Mifs 
Courteney,  *  even  in  this  folitarv  cham- 
'  ber;  for  I  am  determined,  fince  I  mutt 
4  day  here  a  day  or  two  longer,  to  be  as 
4  little  with  my  landlady  as  poffible.' 

Mifs  Woodby  then  fluttered  down 
dajrs,  followed  by  her  fair  friend,  who 
took  thatopportumty  to  tell  Mrs.  Et  ties, 
that  die  fhould  not  leave  her  fo  fucldenly 
as  ihe  had  imagined;  which  was  very 
agreeable  news  to  the  milliner,  who  had 
no  other  objection  to  her  beautiful  lodger, 
but  her  extreme  referve,  which  did  n<it 
at  all  fuit  her  purpofes. 


C  H  A  P.     VIII. 

CONTAINING        NOTHING        EITHER 
NEW  OR   EXTRAORDINARY. 

I  S  S  Courteney,  after  having  tra- 
v cried  her  chamber  feve.al  times 
in  great  leitlcflnefs  of  mind,  at  Jengtli 
refolved  to  take  a  hackney-coach  and 
drive  to  Mr.  Darner's,  fuppofmg  fhe 
Ihouid  know  from  his  clerks  or  fervants 
the  exact  time  when  he  was  expected 
home;  at  lead  they  couU}  give  her  a  direc- 
tion where  to  write  to  him,  and  it  would 
be  fome  comfort  to  acquaint  him  with 
her  fituation,  and  have  his  advice. 

She  had  no  fooner  formed  this  defign, 
than  ihe  hadened  to  put  it  in  execution; 
and  having  made  a  flight  alteration  in 
her  drefs,  fhe  went  down  to  Mrs.  Eccles, 
and  defired  her  to  ftnd  her  maid  for  a 
coach,  telling  her  fhe  was  obliged  to  go 
into  the  city  upon  bufmefs,  and  defired 
her  not  to  wait  for  her  at  dinner.  Mrs. 
Eccles  infifted  upon  waiting  till  four 
o'clock 
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o'clock  at  lead,  and  attended  her  to  the 
door,  lefs  out  of  complaifance  than  to 
hear  where  (he  ordered  the  coachman  to 
drive}  for  the  inquietude,  irrefolution, 
and  penfivenefs,  which  fhe  difcovercd  in 
her  fair  lodger,  extremely  heightened  her 
cttriolity  to  know  her  affairs. 

Henrietta,  though  fli*  did  not  fufpeft 
the  motive  of  her  officiottfnefs,  yet  not 
thinking  it  proper  to  let  her  know  where 
(he  was  going,  only  hid  the  coachman 
drive  to  St.  Paul's  Church-yard  5  and, 
when  there,  me  gave  him  a  fuller  direc- 
tion. *  Alas  !'  fighed  (he,  when  the  coach 
ftopped  before  the  great  gates  of  her 
guardian's  houfe,  '  were  the  hofpitahle 

*  matter  of  this  manfion  at  home,  here 
'  mould  I  find  a  fee  tire  afylum.' 

As  foon  as  a  fervant  appeared,  me 
a(ked  if  Mr.  Darner  was  at  home,  that 
me  might  with  greater  propriety  intro- 
duce her  farther  enquiries;  but  was  moft 
agreeably  furprifed  to  Near  him  aniwer 
her  in  the  affirmative,  while  he  opened  the 
coach-door:  however,  fhe  ordered  the 
coachman  to  wait,  and  then  followed  the 
fervant,  who  introduced  her  into  a  large 
parlour,  and  retired  to  acquaint  his  m af- 
ter with  her  being  there. 

Immediately  a  young  gentleman,  of 
an  engaging  appearance,  entered  the 
room,  and  defited  to  know  IKT  com- 
mands. Henrietta  feeing,  initead  of  her 
guardian,  a  young  man  whom  ihe  was 
quite  a  ftranger  to,  blufhed  at  Mr  it,  but 
a  more  painful  fenfe  of  her  difappoint- 
ment  foon  fpread  a  palenefsover  her  fail- 
face. 

*  Is  not  Mr.  Darner  at  home,   Sir?' 
faid  (he,  in  an  accent  that  (hewed  her 
concern;  '  mv  bufmefs  was  with  him.' 

*  My  father,  Madam,'  faid  the  young 
gentleman,  '  is  in  Holland,  from  whence 

*  I  came  myfelf  but  lately;  he  has  affairs 

*  to  fettle  there  which  will  detain  him 

*  three  or  four  weeks.     But  cannot  I 

*  ferve   you,  Madam  ?'  added  he,    his 
voice,  unperceived  by  himfelf,  becoming 
fofter  while  he  gazed  on  a  form  which  it 
was  not  poflible  to  behold  without  Come 
fonfibility.     '  Pray  let  me  know,  it  will 

*  give  me  great  pleafure  if  I  can  be  in 

*  the  leaft  degree  ufeful  to  you.' 

*  I  (hall  be  obliged  to  you,   Sir,'  re- 
plied Mifs  Courteney,  '  if  you  will  for- 

*  ward  a  letter  from  me  to  Mf.  Damer. 
e  It  is  a  great  unhappinefs  to  me  that 

*  he  is  abroad  at  this  time :  he  is  my 

*  guardian,  and  at  prefent  I  have  need 
*.  of  his  advice  and  afliltance," 


«  Pardon  me,  Madam,'  faid  young 
Mr.  Damer,  '  is  not  your  name  Cour* 
teney  ?' — '  It  is,  Sir,'  replied  (he. 

*  Dear  Mifs,'  laid  he,  look  ing  on  her 
with  a  tender  fympathy,  *  I  wifh  my  fa- 
'  ther  was  at  home,  (ince  you  wifh  fo. 
4  And    yet,    perhaps — all    parents   are 

*  alike,'  added  he,  after  a  paufe  and  fisrh- 
ing;  '   they  are  too  apt  to  imagine  That 
'  happinds  coniiits  in  riches.     But  are 
«•  you  in  a  place  of  fafrty,  Mifs  ?  Are 

*  you  fine  you  are  in  no  d anger  of  being 

*  difcovered?  I  wifh  it  was  in  my  power 
'  to  offer  you  an  afylum  ;  but- —  ' 

*  Blefs  me,    Sir  !'  interrupted  Hen- 
rietta, in  great  aftonifhment,  '  you  feem 

*  to  be  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  my 

*  fituation.' 

'  Yes,  Madam,'  faid  Mr.  Damer, 
'  I  know  fomething  of  your  affairs,  and 
'  from  my  foul  I  appro  ve  of  vouj- courage 
'  andrefolution.  A  gentleman,  named 
'  Danvers,  was  here  yefterday  to  enquire 
'  for  you  ;  your  aunt's  chaplain,  is  he 

*  not  ?' 

*  Yes,  Sir,'  replied  Mifs  Courteney, 
'  and  my  perfecutor — but  what  did  he 

*  fay  ?  I  fuppofe  he  reprefented  me  in 
'  ftrange  colours.' 

'  You  need  only  to  be  feen,  Madam/ 
faid  Mr.  Damer,  '  to  undeceive  the  molt 

*  prejudiced:  yet  what  he  faid  was  not 

*  difadvantaseous  to  you,  unltfs,'  adcbd 
he,   with  a  foft  fmile,  '  you  think  it  a 

*  fault  to  have  a  tender  heart.' 

*  Ah!  the  wretch,'  interrupted  M  Jib 
Courteney,  not  able  to  contain  her  in- 
dignation; '  I  fee  he  has  been  pro.-agat- 

ing  falfhoods  injurious  to  my  reputa- 
tion; after  having  poifoned  the  mind 
of  my  aunt  with  fufpicions  that  were 
the  caufe  of  my  lofmg  her  affection, 
he  is  endeavouring  to  deprive  me  of 
every  friend  I  have  in  the  world.  But 
this,  Sir,  is  the  plain  truth :  he  fng- 
gefted,  as  I  have  no  renfun  to 
a  prepoflerous  match  for  me  to  my 
aunt;  I  rejected  it;  he  found  means 
to  perfuade  my  aunt,  that  I  liikned 
privately  to  the  add<erfes  of  foinc  man 
who  was  an  improper  hufband  for  me. 
My  aunt,  in  order  to  prevent  my  i  uin, 
as  (he  fnppofed,  in  lifted  ''pen  my  ac- 
cepting the  perfon  (he  ha  1  chofcn  for 
mej  and,  upon  my  oHllinate  refufal, 
was  prevailed  upon  by  her  chaplain  to 
refolve  to  confine  me  in  a  nun-ery 
abroad.  I  hadinteliie^'ice  of  thisde- 
fign,  and  I  fecre^ly  left  my  aunt's 
houfe,  toprevent  her  executing  it;  but 
4  I  an* 
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I  am  fo  far  from  having  any  fecret  en- 
gagement, that  if  I  could  be  fure  my 
aunt  would  not  purfue  her  fcheme  of 
entrapping  me  in  a  convent,  I  would 
inrhntly  return  and  bind  myfelf  by  the 
moft  folemn  oaths  never  to  marry  any 
one  whom  Hie  does  not  approve. 
<  You  fee,  Sir,'  proceeded  Mifs  Cour- 
eney,  '  what  need  I  have  of  your  fa- 
ther's afnitance;  he  is  my  only  friend 
and  protector  ;  through  his  mediation 
I  might  expc6l  to  be  retluied  to  the 
good  opinion  of  my  aunt.' 
*  Well,  Madum,'  faid  Mr.  Darner, 
if  you  will  write  to  him,  I  will  take 
care  of  your  letter;  and,  if  it  be  ready 
to-morrow,  I  will  attend  you  myfelf 
for  it ;  I  hope  you  have  no  objection 
to  my  knowing  where  you  are :  in  my 
father's  abl'ence  I  mail  be  proud  to  aft 
as  your  guardian;  though  he  has  had 
the  happinefs  of  knowing  you  longer, 
yet  his  concern  for  your  intereft  cannot 
be  greater  than  mine.     Shall  I  wait  on 
you  to-morrow  morning,  Mifs  ?'  add- 
ed he.      Hennetta,.bv  his  manner  of  urg- 
ing this  requeft,  and  his  frequently  call- 
ing   his   eye  towards    the   door,  as   if 
afraid  of  foirre  interruption,  concluding 
that  me   detained  him   from  bufuiefs  of 
more  importance     rofe  up  immediately j 
and,  giving  him  a  direction  to  her  lodg- 
ings by  the  name  of  Benlbn,  told  him, 
flie  wo'ild  have   her  letter  ready;  but 
afked  if  it  would  ijot  come  fafe  inclofed 
to  him  by  the  penny- poir,  being  unwil- 
ling, ihe  laid,  to  give  him  the  trouble  of 
coming  for  it. 

'  I  beg1,  Madam/  faid  he,  as  he  took 
he;  hun.i  to  lead  her  to  the  coach,  '  that 
you  will  believe  I  can  have  no  greater 
pleafure  than  that  of  ferving  you.  It 
is  neceffary  th.-.t  I  mould  have  an  op- 
portunity of  talking  to  you  at  leifure, 
that  I  may  know  how  I  can  be  farther 
life lu I  tu  you.' 

Having  helped  her  into  the  coach,  he 
bowed  low,  and  retired  hairily,  with 
fuch  an  expreflion  of  tender  concern  on 
his  countenance  as  any  wotrrn,  lefs 
free  from  vanity  tha;-.  Mifs  I  >  .  teney, 
would  not  have  failed  to  oblerve ;  but 
fhenv, icing  no  ouur  reflections  on  his 
behaviour  than  that  he  was  more  polite 
than  perions  nfually  are  who  are  bred 
up  to  bufinefs,  congratulated  herfelf  on 
having  foiin-.i  a  friend,  through  whom 
me  could  fecurely  c^rrefpond  with  her 
guardian,  and  receive  his  advice,  fo  that 
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me  might  now  consider  herfelf  as  being 
umler  his  immediate  care  and  direction, 
though  abfentj  a  circumilance  that 
gi  early  alleviated  her  uneafmefs. 

Mrs.  Eccles,  who  had  waited  dinner 
for  her  longer  than  had  been  agreed  on, 
exprefled  great  pleafure  at  feeing  her 
look  fo  chearful.  *  To  be  fure,'  faid 
fiie,  *  you  have  heard  feme  unexpected 

*  good  news;  T  am  heartily  glad  of  it« 
'  Well,  now  I  hope  yoil  will  have  more 

*  fpirits.'     Henrietta  i'miied,  but  made 
no  anfwer;  for  an  ingenuous  mind  can 
only  evade  indifcreet  curiofity  by  filence. 

The  cloth  was  fcarce  removed,  when 
the  young  lord,  who  had  now  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  his  apartment  in  Mrs,  Eccles's 
houfe,  came  into  the  parlour.  Henrietta 
immediately  role  up  to  retire  to  her  own 
chamber,  when  he  flan  ing  back,  and 
(landing  at  the  door  as  if  to  obftruft  her 
paffage — *  I  came,'  laid  he,  *  Mrs. 
'  Eccles,  to  beg  you  would  make  me  a 

*  dim  of  coffee;  but  fince  my  prefence 

*  drives  this  young  lady  away,   I  will 
'  go  up  flairs  again.' 

4  Oh,  by  no  means,  my  lord,'  faid 
Mrs.  Eccles ;  <  I  am  fure  Mils  Benfoa 
'  will  not  let  you  think  fo. — You  are 
'  not  going,  Mils,  are  you  ?'  added  (he, 
turn'ng  to  Henrietta. 

*  I   have  letters   to  write,'  faid   the 
young  lady,  '  that  will  take  me  up  the 

*  whole  afternoon.' 

•  Well,'  faid  my  lord,  'I  will  drink 
no  coffee  then ;  for  unlefs  you  ilay» 
Mils,  I   {hall  be  perfuaded  that  my 
coming  has  driven  you   away.     Let 
me  intreat  you,'  purfued  he,  entering 

and  leading  her  to  a  chair,  '  to  allow 
me  the  pleafure  of  drinking  a  dim  of 
coffee  with  you;  you  will  have  time 
enough  afterwards  to  write  your  let- 
ters.' 

Miis  Courteney,  who  was  willing  to 
avoid  the  appearance  of  fmgularity,  fat 
down  again,  though  with  fome  reluc- 
tance, telling  his  lording,  that  (he  would 
not  be  the  means  of  difappointing  him 
of  his  coffee;  but  that  me  muft  infifl 
upon  being  permitted  to  withdraw  in  half 
an  hour,  having  bufinefs  of  confequence 
upon  her  hands. 

The  young  nobleman  gave  little  at- 
tention to  what  me  faid,  but  gazed  on 
her  with  an  earnetlnefs  that  threw  her 
into  fome  confuGon.  The  milliner  go- 
ing out  of  the  room  to  give  orders  about 
the  coffee,  he  began  in  rnofl  vehement 
language 
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language  to  declare  a  paffion  for  her, 
and  called  in  the  afliilance  of  poetry,  to 
cxprefs  his  admiration  ot  her  charms. 

Henrietta,  who  in  her  own  character 
would  have  treated  this  manner  of  ad- 
drefswith  ridiculeand  contempt,  thought 
it  became  her,  in  her  prelent  circum- 
ftances,  to  relent  it  ferioufly  ;  therefore 
riling,  with  fome  figns  of  indignation, 
flie  told  him,  that  lince  his  lordfhip 
thought  proper  to  entertain  her  with 
fuch  kind  of  difcourfe,  flie  wo;;ld  im- 
mediately retire.  My  lord,  who  law  the 
was  angrv  in  goodeai  neit,  was  excefllvely 
afraid  of  her  leaving  him*  therefore 
taking  her  hand,  which  he  forcibly  held, 
till  he  had  leafed  a  vow  upon  it  wii'u  his 
lips  that  he  would  not  i'.iy  another  wurd 
to  offend  her,  he  brought  her  back  ta 
her  feat,  which,  upon  feeing  Mrs.  Eccles 
enter,  (lie  relumed. 

The  converfation  then  took  another 
turn;  but  Henrietta  was  too  much  cha- 
grined to  mix  in  it  with  any  decree  of 
chearrulnei's:  befides,  the  party  ll-emed 
to  her  to  be  but  ill  aflbrted,  a  nobleman, 
2  milliner,  and  a  young  woman  in  ob- 
fcin'e  circumitarsces.  Her  delicacy  was 
ihocked,  and  all  the  politeriefs  ihe  was 
miitrefs  of  was  fcatce  fufficicnt  to  hin- 
der her  from  (hewing  how  much  (lie  w:is 
difpleafed  whh  herfelf  and  her  company. 

As  foou  as  the  tea-equipage  was  re- 
moved, (he  looked  at  her  watch;  and 
leeming  apprehenfive  that  (he  ihcuLl  not 
have  time  enough  to  write  her  kttcTs ,  (he 
withdrew  with  i'uch  precipitation,  that 
they  had  no  opportunity  to  ibhcit  her 
longer  (lay. 

*  This  is  a  ftranc^e  girl,'1  f.-:id  th;  young 
Lird,  throwing' himfclf  into  his  chair, 
from  whence  he  had  rifeu  to  return  Lhe 
baity  compliment  me  made  at  her  depar- 
ture:, c  but  divinely  handfome!  Who  can 
f  (he  be  ?  I  vow  to  Gad  I  believe  I  mall 

*  be  in  love  with  her  in  earncft.     Have 
'  you   made   no    difcovery   yet,    Mi's. 
'  Eccles  ?'    purfued   he.     '    There    is 
4  certainly    f'ome  myftery  in   the   cafe, 

*  and  a  love  myrceiy  it  mull  be;  (or 
'  women  are  not  even  faithful  to  their 
'  own  fecrets,  unkfs  an  amour  is  the 
'  bufinefs,  and  then  thuy  are  unpene- 
«  trable/ 

'  Your  lordfhip  may  be  fure,'  faid 
Mrs.  Eccles,  l  that  I  have  (pared  no 
'  pains  to  difcover  who  {he  i;>;  but  fne 

*  js  excefllvely  refer ved,  and  talks    fo 
1  little,  that  .there  is  no  probability  -of 


*  entrapping  her:  yet  I  think  there  is  one 
'  way  by  which  your  curiodty  may  be 

*  iatisfied.  Your  lordlhip  lias  feen  a'gay 
'  flighty  lady  with  her,  of  whom  (lie  is 

*  very  fond.' 

4  What,  that  ugly  creature!1  faid  my 
lord,  '  that  fattened  upon  me  in  your 
'  »hop  ;  do  you  mean  her?  Is  Mil's  Ben- 
'  fon  fond  of  that  thing?' — «  Oh!  veiy 
'  fond/  replied  Mrs.  Eccles;  '  they 
"  were  (hut  up  together  four  hours  this 
'  very  morning/ 

'  Then  depend  upon  it  (he  is  thecon- 

*  fidant,'  laid    his    lordlhip.     '  Oh  !  I 

*  guefs  your  Icheme;  you  would  have 
'  me  bribe  her?' 

*  Bribe  her,  my  lord!'  repeated  Mrs. 
Eccles  ;  *  (lie  feems  to  be  a  woman  of 
'  feme  fafhion.  I  dare  fay  you  would 
'  artront  her  extreijiely  by  offering  her 
'  a  bribe'/ 

'  I  am  very  fure,'  interrupted  his 
lordfhip,  «  that  the  will  riot  02  able  to 
«  refill  the  bribe  I  (hail  oifer,her:  1  will 
'  flatter  her,  my  dear  Mrs.  Eccles,  (ill  I 
'  not  only  become  matter  of  all  her 
'  friend's  fecrets,  but  even  her  own  ; 

*  but  hovy  (hall  I  gel  an  opportunity  or' 

*  talking  to  her  alone  ?' 

'  1  will  engage/  faid  Mrs.  Eccles, 
'  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  me  is 

*  here  again;  and  if  your  lordlhip  fhouid 
'  happen  to  be  below  when  (lie  comes, 
'   I  t;;:icy  you  would  net  find  it  difficult 
'  to  detain  her   a  little  while  from   her 
*•  friend/ 

'  Well/  faid  my  lord,  *  I  -leave  it 
'  to  you  to  irumge  this  interview  for 

*  me:  when  I  know  who  this  Mils  Bcn- 
'  fon  is,  I  c:m  make  my  approaches  ac- 
'   cordingly;  l--nt    when  do  yo  i  expert 
'  her   tlown    iiairs   again?" —  Not   till 
'   fuuper-tiinc/  laid  Mrs.  Eccles;  '  (he 

*  is  never  weary  of  being  nl  >ne/ — *  Ah  ! 

*  that  is  a  bad  lign/  laid  he;   '  I  doubt 
«   I  have  a  rival."    Well,   I  will  look  in 
'  upon   you   at  tpn  o'clock;  perhaps   I 

*  may  tind  her  with  yon/ 

Mrs.  Ecc'es  aiYuring  him  me  would 
engage  her  till  that  tune,  if  pcflible,  he 
went  away  hurrtming  an  opera  air,  but 
with  Jefs  vacuity  of  ihought  than  ufvial, 
Mils  Benfon  being  ib  much  in  his  head, 
that,  if  he  had  b-.-en  accuttomed  to  re- 
fleftion,  he  would  have  conil-.ided  (he 
was  in  his  heart  alib,  and  tliat  he  was  in 
love  with  her  in  eann(h 

Henrietta  in  the  mean  time  was  em- 
ployed in  willing  her  letter  to  Mr. 
Pamer, 
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Darner,  to  whom  (he  gave  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  all  that  had  happened  to  her, 
and  eaniettly  intreated  his  good  offices 
towards  effecting  a  reconciliation  between 
her  aunt  and  her.  The  inconveniencies 
/lie  faw  herfelf  expofed  to  in  her  prefent 
fituation  made  her  fo  defirous  of  this 
happy  event,  that  her  letter  was  altnoft 
a  continued  repetition  ok  folicitations  for 
that  purpofe.  She  begged  him,  in  cafe 
he  did  not  return  to  England,  to  write  to 
her  aunt,  and  endeavour  to  foften  her, 
afiuring  him  that  me  pretended  to  no 
greater  liberty  than  what  an  obedient 
daughter  might  expect  from  a  parent; 
being  refolved  to  obey  her  will  in  every 
thing,  provided  (he  might  not  be  com- 
pelled to  marry  the  old  baronet,  nor 
confined  in  a  nunnery  with  a  view  to  the 
change  of  her  religion. 

She  exprefled  her  iatisfaction  in  the 
polite  behaviour  of  his  fon  to  her,  whom 
fhe  would  confider,  fhe  (aid,  as  her  guar- 
dian in  his  abfence,  and  would  take  no 
ftep  without  his  advice  and  concurrence. 

She  had  finilhed  her  letter  long  before 
the  milliner's  ufual  hour  of  flipper;  but 
being  refolved  to  go  down  no  more  that 
evening,  fhe  fpread  letters  and  papers 
upon  the  table,  as  if  file  (till  continued 
extremely  bufy.  Mrs.  Eccles,  upon  en- 
tering her  chamber  to  know  if-  Ihe  was 
ready  for  ("upper,  found  her  with  the  pen 
ftiil  in  her  hand  ;  and  was  a  good  deal 
mortified  to  hear  her  fay,  that,  having 
dined  fo  late,  me  would  not  fup  that 
night,  but  would  finifh  her  letters  be- 
fore fhe  went  to  bed. 

Mrs.  Eccles  did  not  think  proper  to 
prefs  her;  for  her  exTeme  relervc  infpired 
her  with  a  kind  of  awe,  that  made  her 
cautious  of  giving  her  the  leaf!  difguft  ; 
and  Henrietta  taking  leave  of  her  at  her 
chamber-door  for  the  night,  (he  went 
away  in  greaf  concern  for  the  difappoint- 
ment  his  lordlhip  would  meet  with. 

It  was  indeed  a  very  mortifying  dif- 
appointment  to  him,  for  his  impatience 
to  f  e  Mifs  Courteney  had  brought  him 
bac  k  much  fooner  than  he  had  intended; 
and  Mrs.  Eccles,  when  fhe  came  down 
itairs,  found  him  already  in  her  par- 
lo  r.  When  he  heard  the  young  lady's 
refo'ution,  not  to  appear  again  that 
jiight,  he  took  an  unceremonious  leave 
of  hi5  cornplaifant  landlady,  and  joined 
his  company  again  at  White's,  wonder- 
ing to  find  himfelf  in  fo  ill  an  humour, 
wi  i*  liight  an  occafiou,  and  that  dice 


and  Burgundy  were  fcarce  fufficient  to 
call  off  his  thoughts  from  this  coy  un- 
known, -whom  yet  he  did  not  dcfpair of 
gaining. 


CHAP.     VI. 

A  VERY   SHORT  CHAPTER. 

HENRIETTA,  upon  her  com- 
ing down  next  morning  to  break- 
faft,  was  informed  by  Mrs.  Eccles,  that 
a  gentleman  had  been  enquiring  for  her 
that  morning;  but  hearing  (he  was  not 
up,  had  left  word  that  he  would  call 
again.  She  did  not  doubt  but  it  was 
Mr.  Darner,  and  was  a  little  confufed 
that  his  punctuality  mould  fo  much  ex- 
ceed hers  in  an  affair  that  immediately 
concerned  her;  but  the  truth  was,  the 
young  merchant's  impatience  to  fee  her 
had  outftripped  time,  and  he  came  much 
earlier  than  (he  had  reafon  to  expect  him. 

She  retired  immediately  after  break- 
fair,  defiring  that  the  gentleman  might 
be  (hewn  up  (lairs  when  he  came  again  j 
for  Mrs.  Eccles,  at  her  requeft,  had  made 
a  fmall  alteration  in  her  apartment,  and 
put  her  bed  in  an  adjoining  cloiet,  that 
(lie  might  with  more  propriety  receive  a 
vilit  in  her  own  room. 

She  was  fcarce  got  up  ftairs,  when 
Mr.  Darner  was  introduced :  (he  apo- 
logized for  the  trouble  he  had  in  calling 
twice;  and  delivering  him  her  loiter,  re- 
commended it  to  his  care  with  extreme 
earneftnefs,  a  (Turing  him,  (he  (liould  be 
very  unhappy  nil  Hie  had  an  anfwer.  She 
then  enquired  mof  particularly  concern- 
ing the  vitrt  Mr.  Danvers  had  made  h  ^i, 
anxious  to  collect  from  what  he  laid 
what  impreflion  her  flight  had  made 
upon  her  aunt. 

*  I  will  not  flatter  you  Mifs,'  faid 
Mr.  Darner.     '  Lady  Meadows  is  ex- 
tremely enraged.     Mr.  Danvers  men- 
tioned nothing  of  a  defign  to  put  you. 
into  a  convent;  but  owned  that  your 
aunt  had  a  very   advantageous  ma  ch 
in  view  for  you,   which  you   rejected; 

'  Pray  go  on,  Sir/  faid  Henrietta, 
obferving  that  he  heiitated. 

*  Your  aunt  will  have  it,  Madam/ 
purfued  he,  '  that  your  affections  are 
'  engaged.     I   cannot    believe    that    a 
*  young  lady  of  your  good  fenfe  would 
'  make  an  improper  choice.     I  fhould 
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be  very  glad  to  be  able  to  convince 
my  futhei  that  nothing  of  this  kind  is 
the  cafe.  Excufe  me,  Mifs,  I  am 
anxious  for  your  happinefs  ;  it  would 
give  me  infinite  joy  to  find  that  your 
aunt  is  miftaken.' 

'  My  aunt  has  no  reafon,  Sir,  for  her 
fufpicions,'  replied  Henrietta;  «  but 
if  my  affeftions  were  engaged,  why 
fliould  me  think  I  had  made  an  impro- 
per choice?' — '  Ah!  Mils '  ea- 
gerly interrupted  Mr.  Darner. 

*  I  hope,  Sir,'  faid  Mifs  Courteney, 
gravely,  '  you  will  believe  me,  when  I 

declare  that  my  aunt's  fears  are  with- 
out foundation ;  it  concerns  me  greatly 
that  your  father  mould  not  entertain 
the  fame  idle  fufpicions }  and,  were  he 
here,  I  am  fure  I  could  convince  him.' 

*  Dear  Mifs,1  interrupted  Mr.  Darner, 
I  cannot  fuffer  you  to  go  on  ;  do  not 
imagine  that  I  am  not  convinced.     I 
had  doubts,  but  you  will  excufe  them;  . 
my  great  concern  for  your  happinels 
was  the  caufe.     Rely  upon  me,  I  beg 
you ;  I  will  take  care  my  father  mall 
not  be  prejudiced,  and  till  his  return 

I  am  your  guardian.' 
Henrietta,  upon  a  little  reflexion,  was 
more  pleafed  than  offended  at  the  doubts 
he  fo  candidly  acknowledged;  in  fo 
young  a  man,  fuch  plainnefs  and  fin- 
ceihy  were  far  more  agreeable  than  the 
refinements  of  compliment  and  flattery, 
•and  more  fuitable  to  the  character  in 
which  he  defired  to  be  confidered,  and 
in  which  fhe  did  confider  him.  She 
thanked  him  for  a  folicitude,  which  me 
faid  was  fo  advantageous  to  her;  and, 
to  mew  him  that  fhe  wifhed  to  give  him 
-all  imaginable  fatisfa&ion  with  regard 
to  her  conduft,  fhe  entered  into  a  par- 
ticular detail  of  the  fituation  fhe  had  been 
in  with  her  aunt,  whofe  views,  with  re- 
gard to  her,  fhe  explained:  fhe  flightly 
touched  upon  the  charaSler  of  the  chap- 
lain, and  imputed  o  his  great  influence 
over  her  aunt  the  ram  and  fevere  refo- 
lutions  fhe  had  taken  againlt  her. 

She  was  ->rocetding  to  ju.'lify  herfelf 

for  h?ving  1-jf:  .her  aunt's  houfe,  v.  hen 

Mr.  Darner  ip/e'-rupted   her  with  forne 

emotion :    «  Every    reafonable   -f>erfon, 

Mils.'    faid  he,    '  that   ki^ows   your 

motives  for  taking  this   ik-,>,  wiW  -«ot 

oi  ly  hold  VQU  "xcufeu,  but  will  cv<  n 

app'liud  vcu  for  not  facrificing  your- 

fjf  ro  riches.' 

«  I  am  fure/  faid  Henrietta,  *  iry 


aunt  would  hear  reafon,  were  it  not 
for  that  invidious  chaplain,  who  fills 
her  with  fufpicions,  and  animates  her 
refentment.  Oh,  ihar  Mr.  Damer 
was  come  !' 

*  I  hope/  faid  ihe  young  merchant, 
that  we  fliaH  i,-c  iiiin  fhortly  ;  but  in 
the  mean  time,  Mil's,  let  me  know  how 
I  can  be  uftfnl  to  you  :  Do  you  like 
your  prefent  loggings?  Are  the  people 
fuch  as  you  approve  ?  Let  me  know  if 
you  have  any  inclination  to -remove, 
and  I  will  endeavour  to  fettle  you  lome- 
where  that  will  be  agreeable  to  my  fa- 
ther. I  fuppofe  you  would  have  no  ob- 
jecYion  to  lodge  with  an  acquaintance 
of  his,  and  where  you  will  be  near  him.' 
'*  No,  certainly,'  faid  Mifs  Courteney, 
it  would  be  highly  agreeable  to  me.'— 
Well,  Mifs,'  laid  Mr.  Damer,  rifmg, 
I  will  wait  on  you  again  in  a  day  or 
two.  But  perhaps  you  have  occaiion 
for  money;  I  have  brought  fome  with 
me ;  pray  do  not  put  yourfelf  to  any 
inconveniency,  but  draw  for  what 
fums  you  have  occafion.' 
'  The  trifle,  Sir,'  faid  Henrietta, 
jlufhing,  '  that  is  in  your  father's  hands, 
will  not  admit  of  my  drawing  very 
largely:  however,  I  will  venture  to 
take  up  twenty  pounds,  becaufe  I  have 
occafion  to  purchafe  fome  trifling 
things;  for  all  my  cloaths  are  at  my 
awnt's,  and  I  am  in  great  hopes  fhe 
will  nut  fend  them  after  me:  that  would 
look  indeed,"  laid  fhe,  fighing,  «  as 
if  I  mult  never  expert  to  return,  again; 
and  lam  refolved  not  to  fend  for  them, 
that  it  may  appear  I  do  expecl.  and 
with  it.' 

Mr.  Damer,  upon  hearing  this,  preffed 
her  to  take  forty  guineas  ;  but  fhe  faid, 
twenty  would  do,  having  fome  money 
by  her.  He  then  took  leave  of  her,  with 
a  prornife  to  fee  her  again  loon  ;  and  left 
her  greatly  pleafed  with  his  friendly  be» 
haviour,  and  with  the  profptcl  of  being 
foon  with  perfons  iefs  obnoxious  to  her 
thin  Mrs.  Eceles. 

She  hsd  fcarcely  depofited  her  money 
i,i  her  dtik,  when  Mifs  Woodby  bolted 
into  the  room  with  herufual  robuft  live- 
Jrncfs.  Indeed  her  fpirits  were  particu- 
larly cxh'j'..  'ated  that  day,  having  had 
the  dear  aeiight  of  converfmg  a  whole 
hour  with  a  beau,  who  faid  the  civileft 
things  to  her  imaginable;  a  piece  of  good 
fortune  fhe  did  not  often  meet  with,  and 
for  which,  though  her  vanity  did  net 
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fuffer  her  to  find  it  out,  me  was  wholly 
indebted  to  her  fair  friend,  the  beau 
being  no  other  than  the  young  lord  who 
lodged  in  the  houfe,  with  whom  fiie 
had  been  engaged  in  converfation  great 
part  of  the  time  that  Mr.  Damer  was 
with  Mil's  Courteney.  And  if  the  rea- 
der is  curious  to  know  what  patted  be- 
tween them,  he  will  be  fully  informed 
in  the  next  chapter. 


CHAP.     X. 

WHICH    GIVES  THE  READER  A    SPE- 
CIMEN OF  FEMALE  FRIENDSHIP. 

MR.  Damer  had  been  about  half  an 
hour  with  Mifs  Courteney,  when 
Mils  Woodby  came  to  pay  her  a  morn- 
ing v'fit.  As  foon  as  Mrs.  Eccles  faw 
a  cLiir  let  her  down  at  the  door,  me  flew 
up  ftairs  to  acquaint  her  noble  lodger 
with  tier  arrival ;  he  inftantly  followed 
her  down,  and  meeting  Mifs  Woodby 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ftairs,  affecled  a  joy- 
ful furprizeat  his  good  fortune  in  feeing 
her  fo  unexpectedly  again. 

*  The  lady  you  are  going  to  vifit,' 
faid  he,  '  is  engaged  with  company,  I 
believe}  but  I  am  refclved  you   (hall 
not  go  away,'  purfued  he,  taking  her 
land,  and  leading  her  into  the  parlour. 
I  was  ib  charmed  with  your  converfu- 
tion  the  firft  time   I  faw  you,  that  it 
is  not  probable  I  will  loft-  this  oppor- 
tunity of  renewing  our  acquaintance.' 
'  Oh!  your  lordfhip  is  very  obliging,' 
faid  Mifs  Woodby,  fuffering  herfelf  to 
be  led  into  the  parlour;  while  her  tran- 
fport  at  finding  herfelf  treated  with  fo 
much  gallantry,  and  her  pnflionate  defire 
ofpLnling,  threw  her  into  fuch  ridicu- 
lous aflxftation,  thai  every  limb  and  fea- 
ture were  diitortei.      Compliment,  to 
which  fhe  was  very  little  ufed,  afting 
like  ftrong  liquors  upon  a  weak  head, 
fhe  became  Co  intoxicated,  that  me  hardly 
knew  what  fhe  did,  whion,  joined  to  a 
natural  mikwardnefs,  produced  the  moil 
abfurd   blunders  in  her  behaviour;    fo 
that,  endeavouring  to  trip  with  a  lively 
motion  to   her   feat,  fhe   overturned  a 
light  mahogany  table  that  was  in  her 
way,  and  heard  the  crafh  of  the  china 
that  was  on  it  with  very  little  emotion : 
the  pleafure  of  fhe  wing  herfelf  to  the 
greateft  advantage,  abfolutely  engrofling 
her;  and  fo  unfeafonably  did  fhe  return 
his  lordihip's  polite  bow,  when  he  had 


feated  her  in'  her  chair,  that  their  fore- 
heads ftruck  againft  each  other  with  a 
force  like  the  concuffion  of  two  rocks ; 
but  this  accident,  no  more  than  the  for- 
mer, difturbed  Mifs  Woodby's  enjoy- 
ment of  her  prefent  happinefs;  and, 
whollv  infenfible  to  the  pain  of  her  fore- 
head, file  immediately  entered  into  con- 
verfation with  his  lordfhip,  afking  him, 
with  the  livelieft  air  imaginable,  if  he 
had  been  at  Ranelagh  laft  night;  never 
once  making  the  leaft  reflection  upon 
what  he  had  told  her  of  her  friend's  be- 
ing engaged  with  company,  which,  as 
fhe  knew  her  fituation,  might  well  have 
railed  her  curioiity. 

The  beau  told  her,  he  was  not  there ; 
'  but  you  and  Mifs  Benfon  were,  I  fup- 
'  pofe,'  added  he. 

*  Now  your  1<  rdfhip  mentions  Mifs 
'  Benfon,'  faid  fhe,  without  anfwering 
his  queftion,  '  pray  tell  me  how  you 

*  like  her;  is  fhe  not  very  handfome?' 

'  Yes,1  replied  my  lord,  '  fhe  is 
'  handfome;  but,'  added  he,  looking 
full  at  her,  *  fhe  wants  a  certain  lady's 

*  agreeable  vivacity.' 

'  Oh,  your  fervant,  my  lonl,'  faid 
Mifs  Woodby,  making  the  application, 
immediately ;  '  but  really,  as  your  lord- 

*  fhip    obferves,    me    wants    vivacity; 

*  there  is  fomething  heavy  and  lumpifh 

*  in  her.' 

'  Yet  fhe  is  genteel,'  faid  my  lord. 

'  Oh!  extremely    genteel,'    cried  Mifs 

Woodby  ;  '  but  does  not  your  lordfliip 

think  me  is  rather  too  tall  ?  being  fo 

flender  as  fhe  is,  does  not  that  heighth 

give  her  a  certain  aukwardiufs? — But 

I  really  think  fhe  has  one  of  the  fined 

complexions  in  the  world  !' 

«  Has  fhe  not  rather  too  much  bloom/ 

faid  my  lord.    *  Why,  yes,'  replied  Mifs 

Woodby;    *    I    think   her  complexion 

*  wants  delicacy;  but  no  objection  can, 

*  be  made  to  her  eyes,  you  muft  own, 
'  except  that  they  are  rather  too  large, 
c  and  roll  about  heavily.' 

t  Upon  the  whole,'  faid  my  lord, 
'  Mifs  Benfon  is  tolerable;  but  I  per- 
4  ceive  you  are  extremely  fond  of  her  by 

*  yj.-r  partiality.' 

«  Oh,  my  lord,'  faid  Mifs  Woodby, 
'  we  are  the  greateft  friends  in  the  world ; 
'  I  conceived  a  violent  friendship  for 
'  her  the  firft  moment  I  faw  her.  Y  ;: 
'  cannot  imagine  how  ardent  my  frit-  - 
'  itjpsare!' 

'  That  is  bad  news  for  your  lover,' 

faU  my  lord;  '  for  love  and  friendfhip, 
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'  the  wife  fay,  exclude  each  other ;  but 

*  I  hope  Mifs  Benfon  makes  a  proper 
c  return  to  f  >  much  affection. ' 

*  Oh !  we  are  united  in  the   ftrongeft 
«  baiHs  of  friendfhip,'  faid  Mifs  Wood- 
by;  '  the  dear  creature  has  not  a  thought 
'  that  fhe  conceals  from  me:  and  though 

*  I  hnve  not  been   acquainted  with  her 
'  a  week,  fhe  has  intruded  me  with  all 
«  her  affairs.' 

*  Indeed!1  faid  my  lord,  «  not  ac- 
c  quainud  a  week,  and  fo  communica- 
«  live!    Are    you  fure,    my  dear   Mifs 
'   Woodby,  that  this  young  lady  is  not 
«  a  little  filly?' 

*  I  cannot  fay,'  replied  Mifs  Wood- 
by,  *  that  her  undemanding  is  the  bell 
'  in  the  world  j  but  the  has  a  very  good 
«  heart/ 

*  Your  own  is   very   good,  I  do  not 
'   doubt,'  faid  my  lord,  '  which   leads 
'  you  to  make  fo  favourable  a  judgment 
'  of   another's.     However,  as  {he  has 
'  kid  open  her  affairs  to  you,  you  may, 

*  fro"1    the  c.ndu6t  fhe    has   avowed, 

*  coll- -ft  -  our  opinion  other.' 

*  Very    true,'    faid    Mifs    Woodby ; 
'   and  I   do  allure  your  lordmip,    tint  I 

*  cannot  help  approving  of  her  conduct, 
'  becaufe   her    motives    were    certainly 
'  jutt  :    though    the    ill-judging    world 

*  may  perhaps  condemn  her  for  running 

*  away  from  her  aunt ;  and,  from  her 
'  hiding  herfelf  in  a  lodging,  afluming 
c  another  name,  and  fuch  little  circuni- 

*  ftances,  may  take  occalion  to  cenfure 

*  her;  vet  I  am  perfuaded  in  my  own 
'  mind  that  fhe  is  blnnrtelefs.' 

*  Ben  ion  is  not  her  name  then  ?'  faid 
rny    lord,  afftcling   great    indifference. 
'  "Oh/no,  my  lord,'  faid  Mils  Woodby, 
'  her  name    is    Courter-ey.     But  blefs 
«  me!   what  have  I  done!  I  hope,  my 
'  lord,  yon  will  be  fecretj  I  did  not  in- 
'  tend  to  tell  your  lordmip  Mifs  Ben- 
'  fon's  true  name.     I  would  not  for  the 

*  world  violate  that  friendfhip  I  have 

*  vowed  to  her.' 

4  Depend  upon  it,  Madam,"1  faid  my 
lord,  '  I  will  be  fecretasthe  grave.     It 

*  is  of  no  confequence  to  me  to  know 
'  her  name;  I   fhall  never  think,  of  it 
'  again.     But  to  be  fine  the  poor  gul  is 

*  to  be  pitied.     And  fo   file  ran   away 
?  from  her  aunt ;  who  is  her  aunt,  pray  ?' 

*  Her  aunt's  name  is  Meadows,'  faid 
Mifs  Woodby,  '  Lady  Meadows;  do 

*  you  know  her?' 

'  Not  I,'  faid  my  lord,  throwing  him- 
felf  into  a  carelefs  pofture,  and  hum- 


ming an  air,  as  if  his  atlentkm  was  wholly 
difengaged  5  when  fuddenly  turning 
again  to  Mifs  Woodby  with  a  fmiie — 

'  Why,'  faid  he,  '  fho.uld  not  you 
'  and  I  be  as  good  friends  as  Mils  Ben-. 
'  fon  and  you  are  ?  our  acquaintance  is 
'  not  of  a  much  fhorter  date,  and  per- 

*  haps  commenced  nearly  in  the  fame 
'  manner.' 

'  I  proteft,'  faid  Mifs  Woodby, «  and 
'  fo  it  did ;  for  I  firft  law  your  lordlhip 

*  in  Mrs.  Eccles's  (hop,  and  I  happened 
'  10  meet  Mifs  Benfon  in  a  ftage-coach 
'  about  four  days  ago.' 

'  And  there  your  acquaintance  be- 

*  gan  ?'  faid  my  lord  ;  '  you  have  im- 
'  proved  it  well  fmce,  if  (lie  has  re;  !iy 

*  been  ingenuous  enough  to  let  you  into 
'  the  true  ftate  of  her  affairs.      I  fiippofe 
'  there  is  a  lover  in  the  cafe.' 

'  A  lover  then-  certainly  is,'  faid  Mifs 
Woodby  j  '  but  he  was  of  her  a  -.nit's 

*  'hufmg  ;  and  it  is  from  this,  lover  (he 
4  fled.' 

*  O  brave  girl  !'  faid  mv  lor  ;  •   *  but 

*  is  flie  not  fled   to   a  K:ver  of  her  own 
'  chufmg?' — '  -No,  I  believe  not,'  laid 
Mifs  Woodby, 

'  Well,'  laid  my  lord,  *  I  fancy  Hie 
'  lias  deceived  you,  and  that  the  gentle- 

*  man  who  is  with  her  now  is  her  ; 

'   lie  is  a  plain  fort  of  man,  Mrs.Kc'ks 
'   fays,  and  looks  like  a  merchant.' 
'"Oh!'    faid   Mifs   Woodhy,  <   it   is 

*  Mr.  Darner  her  guardian,  I  (.". 

— '  But  this  is  a  yoving  man,1  -fair!  my 
lord.  *  Then  perhaps  it  is  her  bi'M^er,* 
faid  Mifs  Woodby,  *  who  was  abroad 

*  with   a   nobleman,    and   is  now  re- 
'  turned.' 

*  I  think  I   hear  him    coming  down 
<  ftairs,'  faid  my  lord,   *   I  h;ive  a  mind 
'  to  fee  him  as  he  goes   o  it.'    Savmg 
this,  he  bowed  and   ran  into  the  (hop, 
having  Mifs  Woodby  a  little  confufed 
at  his  abrupt  departure  :  and  now,    for 
the  fjrft  time,  ihe  reflected  that  (he  had 
been  indifcreet,  and  revealed  too  much 
of  her  friend's  lunation  ;  but  being  in- 
capable of  taking  any   great  intereit  in 
the  concern?   of  another,  this   thought 
did  notaffeft  her  much  ;  her  fpirits  liad 
been  put  into  fuch   a  violent   flurry  by 
my  lord's  complaifant  addrefs   to  her, 
that  fhe   only  confidered  her  own  fatis- 
faction  in  holding  him  in  converiation  j 
and  if  he  had  come  back  to  her  again, 
(lie  would  have  given  him  all  the  icmain- 
ing  part  of  Mifs  Courteney's  hiftory, 
without  refle&ing  upon  the  bafenefs  of 
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the  part  ffye  was  acting,  and  only  fenfihle 
to  the  pleafure  of  engaging  the  attention 
of  a  man  :  for,  by  the  iatnl  concurrence 
of  a  difagreeable  figure,  and  much  af- 
feclaticn,  (he  was  generally  neglected  by 
that  i^x  whom  flie  look  all  imaginable 
pair.s  to  pleafe. 

His  lordfliip,  at  his  going  out  of  the 
room,  had  no  otlierwife  taken  leave  of 
her  than  by  a  running  bow,  which  left 
her  Ibme  faint  hopes  of  his  return  j  but 
iVmghim  put  on  his  hat  and  go  haftily 
out  of  the  (hop,  (he  concluded  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  come  back  :  therefore 
fhe  went  up  ftairs  to  pay  a  vifit  to  her 
friend,  to  whole  account  of  her  meeting 
with  young  Mr.  Darner,  and  his  friendly 
behaviour  to  her,  fhe  gave  Co  little  at- 
'teiuion,  her  thoughts  being  wholly  en- 
g  roiled  by  the  agreeable  young  noble- 
man, that  when  (he  left  her,  which  was 
but  a  very  (hort  time  afterwards,  (he 
fcarce  remembered  any  thing  that  had 
palled  between  them. 


CHAP.     XL 

IN    WHICH    OUR    HEROINE    is    IN 

GREAT    DISTRESS. 

IN  the  mean  time  the  young  lord,  hav- 
ing an  extreire  curiofi.ty  to  fee  the 
man  whom  he  fufpefted  to  be  his  rival, 
followed  Air.  Darner  down  the  ftreet, 
and  had  a  full  view  of  him  as  he  crofted 
into  another.  He  found  he  was  young, 
and  had  an  agreeable  air,  but  there  was 
a  kind  of  penlivenefs  on  his  countenance, 
that  did  not  feem  to  fuit  with  the  con- 
dition of  a  favoure  t  lover.  He  readily 
admitted  this  thought,  hecaufe  it  fa- 
voured his  own  wiihes;  he  reflected  on 
what  he  had  heard  from  the  communi- 
cative Mils  Woodhy,  and  concluded  he 
had  no  reafon  to  defpair. 

A  young  woman  eloped  from  her  re- 
lations, with  nobody  about  her  of  autho- 
rity enough  to  controul  or  direct  her 
actions;  thefe  were  very  favourable  cir- 
cum dances  for  a  man  of  intrigue  :  and 
he  refolved  to  be  no  longer  kept  at  a 
diftance  by  a  referve,  which  he  imputed 
either  to  affectation  or  artifice,  and  which 
'a  fuitable  (hare  of  boldnefs  coi;ld  only 
overcome. 

Haying  fettled  the  plan  of  his  opera- 
tions with  Mrs.  Eccles,  whom  he  had 
(trongly  engaged  in  his  interefts,  he  re- 


tired to  his  own  lodgings  ;  for  thofe  he 
had  at  the  milliner's  were  only  hired  to 
facilitate  his  deligns  upon  Mils  Courte- 
ney. 

That  young  lady  finding  herfelf  free 
from  his  intrufion,  and  being  lefs  dii- 
gufted  with  Mrs.  Eccles's  behaviour 
than  ufual,  who  was  very  much  upon 
her  guard,  and  had  her  reafon s  for  be- 
ing lo,  paffed  the  day  with  more  tran- 
quillity of  mind  than  her  (ituation  had 
hitheno  permitted,  and  condefcended,  at 
Mrs.  Eccles's  intreaty,  to  (pend  two 
hours  with  her  after  fupper  at  piquet. 

In  the  mean  time  his  lordfhlp  had 
conveyed  himfelf  into,  a  clolet  in  hex* 
apartment,  and  about  eleven  o'clock  faw 
the  unfufpecling  fair  one  enter  with  a 
candle  in  her  hand,  and,  after  cautioufly 
fattening  the  door,  fit  down  compofedly 
to  read. 

Her  beauty,  which  was  of  that  fort 
which  infpires  reipecl:  as  well  as  love, 
the  innocence  of  her  deportment,  her 
fecurity  amidlt  that  danger  which  threat- 
ened her,  excited  fentiments  that  made 
him  half  afhamed  of  his  delign.  Charm- 
ed with  beholding  her  in  fo  agreeable  an 
attitude,  her  fair  face  reclined  on  one  of 
her  hands,  her  elbow  leaning  on  the 
table,  her  book  in  the  other  hand,  which 
fhe  feemed  intently  to  read,  he  opened 
the  clofet-door  a  little  way,  that  he  might 
have  the  pleafure  of  contemplating  her 
at  leifure. 

This  motion  was  not  unobferved  by 
Henrietta}  (he  raifed  her  eyes  off  her 
book,  which  made  him  haftily  pull  the 
door  clofe  again.  Henrietta,  now  con- 
vinced that  there  was  fomebody  in  her 
clofet,  ftarted  up,  and,  dropping  her 
book,  cried  out  aloud  for  help.  His 
lordfliip  immediately  rufhed  out  of  the 
clolet,  threw  himielf  at  her  feet,  and 
begged  her  not  to  be  frightened.  Indig- 
nation fucceeded  to  terror  5  her  face, 
which  was  all  pale  and  wan  before,  was 
now  crimfoned  over ;  her  eyes  fhot  in- 
dignant  flafhes  at  the  infolent  invader; 
but,  in  a  moment,  recollecting  the  dan- 
ger (he  was  expofed  to,  again  her  face 
was  overfpread  with  palenefs,  and  an. 
univerlal  trembling  feized  her.  The 
young  lord,  who  obferved  the  beautiful 
emotion,  and  was  beginning  to  be  fhock- 
ed  at  the  boldnefs  of  his  attempt,  again 
conjured  her  not  to  be  afraid,  and  vowed 
he  would  leave  her  room :  but  Henrietta, 
on  whom  thefe  aflurances  made  no  im- 
prdfion, 
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preflion,  fprun^  from  him  to  the  window, 
.•r.iJ,  ti!io\vi,  ;  lip  the  fail),  cried  out  as 
loud  as  Hie  was  able. 

*  Mils  Courteney/'feid  heriilng,  but 
keeping  at  a  diltance  for  fe;  ;•  of  alarm- 
ing her  more,  '  do  not  :ndifcreetly  ex. 

*  pole  youritlf j  I  fwear  by  Heaven  I  will 

*  leave  your  rocm.' 

'  What!'  cried  (he,  amazed  (o  the 
laft  degree  to  hear  him  pronounce  her 
name;  *  you  know  me  then,  and  yet 

*  have  dared   to  intuit  me  thus!     But 

*  leive  me,  my  lord,  this  inftant  leave 

*  me,  or  I  will  raife  the  neighbourhood 

*  by  my  cries.' 

*  Charming  creature!'  faid  his  lord- 
fhip,  looking  on  her  with  tenderneisand 
awe,  '  I  do  know  you,  and  I  know  yorr 

virtue  now  ;   I  will  leave  you  :  believe 
me  I  am  ferry  for  the  terror  I  have  put 
you  into.  Grant  mea  moment's  audi- 
ence to -morrow;  I  have  fomething  to 
fay  to  you  that  will  convince  you  I  am 
detirous  of"  meriting  your  pardon/ 
He  then  bowed  refpecliully,  and,  un- 
locking  the   door,  went   down    ('airs; 
Henrietta  all  the  time  keeping  ciol't.to 
the  window,  that  fhe  might  be  ready  to 
call  for  help,  it'  he  (hewed  any  defign  of 
flaying  in  her  apartment:  nor,  till  fhe 
heard   him  enter  his  own,  and  fh;;t  the 
door  after  him,  durtt  fhe  venture   from 
her  poft  to  fecure  her  door,  which  (he 
did  with  theutmoft  precipitation, making 
it  a?  faft  as  fhe  could  ;  and  then  fhiitting 
her  window,  for  her  .cries  had  not  been 
heard,  flie  paffed  the  night  in  a  chair, 
refolving  not  to  go  to  bed  any  more  in 
thit  bovrie. 

The  dangers  fhe  was  expofed  to,  made 
her  aljnoft  repent  of  having  fled  from 
her  aunt's  tyranny;  and  mortified  as  fhe 
was  by  fuch  mocking  iniults,  me  thought 
it  would  have  been  a  lei's  misfortune  to 
he  thtf  wife  of  Sir  Ilaac  Darby,  or  the 
inmate  of  a  gloomy  convent,  than  the 
avowed  object  of  a  libertine's  paffic.n. 

Surprifedas  fhe  was  that  my  lord  was 
acquainted  with  her  name,  and  anxious 
to  know  by  what  means  he  haH  made 
the  difcovery,  yet  it  never  once  occurred 
to  her  that  Mils  Woodby  had  betrayed 
her.  Her  generous  mind  \vas  incapable 
of  fuggefting  fuch  a  fufpicion,  and  (lie 
was  even  doubtful  whether  Mrs.  Ecdes 
xvas  privy  to  his  infolent  attempt  :  fo  dif- 
ficult it  is  for  innocence  to  fathom  the 
depths  of  guilt. 

Amidft'  the  melancholy  reflexions 
which  her  ikuation  gave  rife  to,  fhe  drew 


fome  con folation  from  Mr.  Darner's 
friendly  concern  for  her.  She  refolved 
to  go  to  him  in  the  morning  and  claim 
his  promife  of  fouling  her  immediately 
with  one  of  his  father's  friends,  yet 
without  revealing  the  mortifying  treat- 
ment fhe  had  been  expofed  to,  and  from 
which  flie  had  ext. Seated  herfelf:  for 
trut  virtue  biulhes  to  own  it's  conque'is, 
becaufe  thofecouquefts  are  proofs  of;t's 
having  beei,  attt  rp  cd.  Thefe  vaiious 
thoughts  kept  her  waking  the  whole 
night;  but  towards  mo/mr.g  iii<-  f  1!  into 
a  flumber,  from  v  hence  ihe  AT.S  roufed 
by  a  loud  kr.crking  at  h~r  c Camber- 
door.  She  idle  :  '{tr.nt'y  uo:n  her  chair, 
where  fhe  h  -..!  palied  the  night ;  and  per- 
ceiving the  jay  was  far  advarced,  opened 
the  door,  and  ht  in  her  landlady  ;  who 
excufed  herfelf  for  dilturbiug  l!er,  biir.g 
apprehensive,  flie  faid,  that  flie  was  ill, 
from  her  continuing  ib  loi!c'  in  her 
chamber. 

*  It  would  not  be    furbrifinj;,    laid 
Henrietta   coolly,  «  if  I   iliould    he  ill, 

*  considering  the  fright  I  was   in   lali: 
'  night.     Did  you  not  hear  me  cry  out, 
«  Mrs.  Eccles  ?1 

'  Dear  heart,'  laid  Mrs.  Eccles,  fniil- 
ing,  *  hear  you  cry  out!  Wily,  what 
'  was  the  matter  ?  ibme  groundleffi  ap- 
'  prehenfions  of  thieves,  I  iup^ufe:  but 

*  there  is  no  danger  ;  my  hot'fe  has  very 
'  good  faftening  i  I  have  lain  in  it  ninny 
'  a  night  by  mylelf,  I  nff>ire  you.' 

'  That  may  be,'  faid  Mifs'Courte- 
ney;  *  but  I  am  refolved  lever  ti>  lie  :il 
'  it  another  night:  it  would  be  <  .  .1, 

*  Mis.  Eccles,  if  you  weie  a  little  :,;  ie 

*  cautious  to  whom  you  let 

'  ings  ;  rakes  are  dangerous  comr.  i  .' 
'  I  hope  I  have  no  fuch  perlbns  in  my 
'  ho\ife,'  faid  Mrs.  Eccles.  '  I  have 
'  bten  infulted  in  your  houie,"  faid  t  ;B- 
rietta,  *  which  obliges  me  to  haften  my 

*  departure  from  it.  Pray  let  your  maid 
'  get  me  a  coach  to  the  door.' 

*  Why,  you  are  not  going,  Madam, 

*  are   you?1  laid    Mrs.  Eccles,   pertly. 
1  Mot  immediately,'  replied  Mils  Cour- 
teney,  *  but  I  (hall  go  to-day;  at  prefent 
'  I  am  going  out  upon  bnfmefs.1 

'  And  why,  pray,  will  you  go  to-day, 
'  Madam  ?'  faid  Mrs.  Eccles  (till  more 
faucily.  *  Becaufe,'  faid  Mils  Courte- 
ney,  who  did  not  like  the  accent  in  which 
fhe  I'poke,  '  I  do  not  chufe  to  (by  in  a 

*  houfe  where  I  am  liable  to  be  infulted.* 
'  I  hope  you  intend  to  caft  no  afper- 

'  fions  upon  my  character,  Madam,' 
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(aid  Mrs.  Eccles  :  '  I  would  have  you 

*  to  know  that  I  value  my  character  as 
'  much  as  any  nody,  though  I  am -not 

*  ib  prudilh  as  fome  folks.' 

'   Will  you  order  your  maid  to  get  me 

*  a  coath  ?"'  laid  Henrietta,  who  was  ex- 
tremely  apprehensive  of  fome   farther 
rudenefs  from  this  woman  ;  '  I  am  in 
«  hade/ 

«  Infulted,  indeed!'  repeated  Mrs. 
Eccles:  <  fine  airs  for  folks  to  give 
'  therofe'.ves,  when  nobody  knows  who 
«  they  are,  or  what  they  are/  Henrietta 
finJing  that  her  infolence  increafed,  told 
her  fhe  would  go  down  herfelf,  and  lend 
the  ma:d  fora  coach,  and  waspaffmg'by 
her  for  that  piujiofe  j  but  Mrs.  Eccles 
placed  herfelf  between  her  and  the  door: 

*  No,   no,  my   fine  fcrupulous  young 
1  la-ly,'   faysflie,  «  you  mail  not  ftir,   I 

*  afTure  you." 

4  Sure/  faidMifs  Court?ney,  trem- 
bling, yet  endeavouring  to  feem  very 
courageous,  '  you  will  not  dare  to  detain 
t  mer — <  Indeed  but  I  will,'  faidMrs.    . 
Eccles,  *  till  I  am  paid  ;  I  know  nothing 

*  of  you  but  your  airs  and  affectation  ; 
«  J  may  ntveriee  you  again,  perhaps.' 

The  yo.ung  lady  immedia  ely  pulled 
out  her  purfe,  bluming  at  the  new  in- 
dignity that  was  offered  her;  and  taking 
out  a  guinea,  '  I  agreed  with  you,  Mrs. 

*  Eccles,'  faid  (lie,  '  for  a  guinea  a  week  : 

*  h  re  is  a  guinea  for  you,  and  now  am 

*  I  at  liberty  to  go  oat  ?' 

*  Perhaps    not,'  laid   Mrs.  Eccles; 

*  you  have  afperled  me  with  fcandalous 

*  reflections,  and  I  can  tell   you,  Ma- 

*  dam,  I  v\  ill  have  fatisfaclion/ — '  Lord 
'  blefs  me!1  laid  Mil's  Courteney,   who 
was  now  frighted  out  of  her  feemii.g  cou- 
ra-  %  '  what  mall  I  do !  what  will  be- 

*  come  oT  me  >' 

This  excl.mation  immediately  brought 
up  his  lord/hip,  who  had  been  liftening 
at  the  door  of  his  apartment,  and  heard 
part  of  what  had  patted. 

As  foon  as  Henrietta  faw  him  her 
terror  increafed  not  doubting  but -he 
came  as  an  auxiliary  to  her  landlady; 
but  the  contemptuous  look  he  gave  Mrs. 
Eccles,  removed  her  apprehenfrons. 

*  What  do  you  mean,'  faid  he,  in  an 
angry  tore,  '  by  treating  this  young 
lady  in  fucha  manner? — MifsBenfon, 
do  not  ;>e  uneafy:  if  you  are  going^ 
you  (hall  meet  with  no  hindrance ;  I 
aik  your  pardon  for  being  the  can fe  of 
your  fright  laft  night;  I  do  affure  you 
I  am  fmcerely  forry  for  it.' 


*  I  hope  you  are,  my  lord/  faid  Mifs 
Courteney,  *  and  I  thank  you  for  this 
'  feaibnable  interpofition/  Saying  this,; 
ihe  haftened  down  Itairs,  and  diip.uched 
the  maid.for  a  coach;  while  fhe  itepped 
into  the  milliner" s  parlour  to  lei  tie  her 
drefs  a  little,  and  to  put  on  her  hat  and 
cardinal,  which  ihe  had  brought  down 
in  her  hand. 


CHAP.    XII. 

IN  WHICH  THE  HISTORY  GOES  FOR- 
WARD. 

HENRIETTA  was  waiting  im- 
patiently for  the  coach,  when  the 
young    nobleman    entered    the   room. 
'  YO-J  are  going,  then,  Mifs?*  faid  he, 
fighing.    *  I  waited   at   home  all  this 
moining  for  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
you,  that  I  might  recommend  fuch  a 
reiblution  as  I  find  your  prudence  has 
fuggefted  to  you.     Mrs.  Eccles  is  not 
a  proper  woman  for  you  to  lodge  with, 
and  this  I  believe  ha-  behaviour  to-day 
has  convinced  you   of;  had  me  not 
made  the  difcovery  to  you  heifelf,  I 
fhould  have  done  it,  partly  to  repair 
the  affront  I  have  been  fo  unhappy  to 
offer  you,  and  partly  to  fecure  you 
againfi  the  like,  by  letting  you  know 
that  you  are  in  the  houfe  of  a  woman 
of  doubtful  character/ 
This  language  bore  the  marks  of  fo 
much  prudence  and  fincerity,  that  Hen- 
rietta could  not  help  being  affected  with 
it;  and  accordingly  (he  expreffed  a  grate- 
ful fenfe  of  his  concern  for  her. 

*  I  have  ibmething  elfe  to  fay  to  you,* 
faid  he,  '  which  poflibly  will  furprize 
you  more ;  but  it  is  neceffary  you. 
fhould  know  it,  to  avoid  farther  incon- 
veniencies,  by  a  mifplaced  confidence: 
it  was  your  friend  MifsWoodby  that 
informed  me  of  your  true  name  and 
circumftances.  I  fee  you  are  mocked; 
(he  has  indeed  betrayed  you,  but  lefs 
from  malice,  I  belL-ve,  than  folly.  I 
am  m  after  of  your  fee  ret,  Mifs  Courte- 
ney/ laid  he,  fpeaking  lower,  and 
aking  her  hand;  *  but  you  may  depend 
upon  it,  I  (hall  make  no  other  ufe  of 
it,  but  to  ferve  you  in  whatever  way 
you  (hail  dire6l.  Command  my  utmoft 
fervices;  deareit  creature,  difpofe  of 
me,  my  life,  and  fortune :  never  did  I 
feel  a  real  paffion  for  any  of  your  lex: 
before/ 

«  My 
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*  My  lord,'  interrupted  Mifs  Courte- 
nev,  concerned  to  find  him  again  upon 
this  ft  rain,  which  deitroyed  the  hope  of 
his  diftntereftedne/85  '  lince  you   know 
(  my  iituation,  you  mult  alfo  know  that 
*  f'uch    difcourfa    is  extremely   embar- 
'  railing  to  me.     I  am  at  prefent  under 
4  the  difpleafure  of  my  friends,  without 
'  whole  confentl  will  never  admit  of  an 
'  addrefs  of  this  kind.'     She  looked  at 
him  here  j  and  observing  him    in   fome 
confufion,  for  indeed  his  intention?  were 
jiot  of  that  fort  that  could  be  communi- 
cated to  her  friends,  (he  biufhed  at  the 
humiliating  idea  that  apparent  confufion 
railed  in  her  mind:  but  recovering  her- 
felf— 

*  I   am   contented,'  faid   fhe,  f  that 
c  your  lord  (hip  mould  know  my  name, 
'  fince  chance  has  ordered  it  ib,  and  I 
'  depend  upon  your  honour  not  to  men- 
'  tion  me.  I  muitaifo  acknowledge  my- 
'  felf  obliged   to  you  for  the  dilcovery 

*  you  have  made    of  Mifs   Woodby's 
c  treachery ;  it  is  a  very  ufetul  difcovery, 

*  for  otherwife  I  mould  Itill  have  con- 

*  fided  in  her,  and  been  again  betrayed.* 
His  lordfliip  was  going  to   reply  with 
great  eagernefs,  when  the  maid  came  in, 
and  informed  Mifs    Courreney,  that  a 
coach  was  at  the  door. 

*  You  are  going,  then  ?'  laid  he,  with 
a  melancholy  look  5  but,  ere  he  could 
proceed, Mis.  Eccles  entered,  and,  with 
a  countenance  and  voice  altered  to  great 
obfequioufnefs,  told  Henrietta,  that  the 
gentleman  who  had  been  there  yeilerday 
enquired    for  her.     '  O  how  lucky  is 

*  this!'  exclaimed  Mifs  Courteney:  Met 

*  him  be  (hewn  up  ftairs,  I'll  wait  on 
'  him.'     The    milliner   having    with- 
drawn, the  young  lord  catched  hold  of 
Henrietta's  hand  as  fhe  was  leaving  the 
room — 

<  And  can  you  be  fo  cruel,'  faid  he, 
'  to  quit  me  thus  without  giving  me  the 

*  leaft  hope  ^ — '  Pray,  my  lord,'  laid 
Mifs  Courteney,  drawing  her  hand  from 
him  with  an  air  difdainful  enough,  '  no 
«  more  of  this  idle  gallantry.' 

'  Who  is  this  gentleman  that  enquires 
'  for  you  ?J  faid  he,  with  a  befeeching 
air. 

*  My  lord,'  replied  Mifs  Courteney, 

*  the  gentleman   is  my  friend.' — '  Say 

*  rather   your  lover,'    faid   he:   '  Oh! 

*  what  joy   you   difcoyered  when   you 
'  heard  he  was  come!' — '   I  had  reafon 

*  for   being   rejoiced,'  interrupted    fhej 

*  he  is  my  ejuardian,  who  has  the  care 


'  of  my  affairs.' — {  Yourgunrdirm,'  re- 
peated his  lordfliip,  c  mny  I  not  know 
*  his  name  ?'  i 

'  He  is  the  guardian  of  my  perfon  ra- 
ther than  my  torture,'  laid  Henrietta j 
the  poor  trilie  'h.;f  I  can  call  my  own, 
does  not  deferve  the  name, of  fortune. 
It  is  rny  v.nl.rippiii-jfs,'  added  (he,  figh- 
ng,  '   to  be  in  a   Ctuation  that  expofes 
me  to  unworthy  lufpicions,  and  fub- 
ie6ls  me  to  humiliating  explanations. 
You  know  my  name,  my  lord,  there- 
fore you   inay  know  the  name  of  the 
perfon  under  whofe  protection  I  Hiall 
be  for  the  future;  Mr.  Darner  is  my 
guardian,  he  is  a  confiderable merchant 
in  the  city.' 
'  Enough,'  cried  the  lover,  kifTing  her 
hand  in  n  rapture,  while  me  was  itrug- 
gling  to  be  gone  from  him,   '  I  know 
'   him.     Say  only,'  purfued  he,  (till  en- 
deavouring to  detain  her,   '  that  you  wdl 
permit  me  to  fee  you  again.' — '  Ex- 
cufe    me,  my   lord,'    faid  Henrietta, 
breaking   from  him,  '  I  cr.nnot  grant 
your  requeft;  though  Imuft  repeat  the 
one  I  made  to  you.  Take  no  notice  of 
of  your  having  met  with  m<.j,  and  fuf- 
fer  me  to  be  obliged  to  you  for  your 
fecrecy .' 

'  O!  doubt  me  not,'  faid  he,  follow- 
ing her  to  the-  itairs,  and  taking  a  paf- 
fionate  leave  of  her  with  his  eyes,  '  I  will 

*  obey  you.' 

'  Henrietta  anfwered  no  otherwife  than 
by  a  courtefey,  and  battened  up  to  Mr. 
Darner,  wondering  at  this  unexpecled 
vifit,  and  indulging  a  flattering  hope  that 
his  father  was  returned. 

Mr.  Darner  met  her  as  (he  entered  the 
room,  and,  bowing  more  gravely  than 
ufual,  told  her,  that  he  was  afraid  he 
kept  her  at  home,  being  informed  by  her 
landlady  that  fhewasj.uft  going  out. 

*  I  was  going  out,'  faid  Mifs  Courte- 
ney, *  but  it  was  to  you.' — '  Were  you  P 
replied  he,  with  a  imile  of  pleafure  that 
beamed  over  his  countenance  j  '  have 

*  you  any  new  commands  for  me  ?  I  am 

*  glad  I  came  fo  feafonably.' 

'  But  tell  me,  Sir,'  laid  Mifs  Courte- 
ney, '  is  my  worthy  guardian  come  back  ? 

*  have  you  anv  news  for  me?  This  vitit 

*  was  unexpected.' 

The  young  merchant  was  a  little  dif- 
concerted  at  this  qweftion ;  for  he  'id 
reafons  which  he  did  not  care  to  own  :or 
vifiting  her  fo  foon  again  :  he  ha.  a 
glimpie  of  the  young  lord,  as  he  paffed 
by  the  parlour  the  day  before;  he  f.i\v 

him 
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him  come  out  of  the  houf&$  obferved 
that  he  followed  him,  and  looked  at 
him  with  an  inquilnive  eye.  He  began 
to  fufpeft  that  this  gay  gentleman  had 
fome  defign  upon  Mifs  Courteney,  and 
that  me  might  have  an  inclination  for 
him.  He  therefore  reibived  to  take 
her  immediately  out  of  his  way,  and 
had  already  (ecured  to  her  a  fafe  re- 
treat. 

<  I  wilh,'  faid  he,  «  that  I  had  any 
'  better  news  to  bring  you,  than  that  I 

*  have  provided  you  a  lodging  with  the 

*  wife  of  one  of  my  father's  faftors;  me 
'  is  a  fenfible  woman,. and  will  treat  you 

*  with  great  refpecl.     I  a;n  perfuaded 
«  my  father  will  be  pleaikl  to  find  you 
'  there.' — '  And  I  am  ready,'  laid  Hen- 
rietta, eagerly,  '  to  go  im mediately;  for 

*  my  intended  vifrt  to  you  to-day  was  to 

*  prefs  you  to  find  fome  Ibitable  lodging 
'  for  me.    I  don't  know  the  perfon  with 

*  whom  I  am  at  prefent ;  and  flic  has 
'  no  woman- lodger  in   the  houfe   but 
«  myfelf.' 

*  You  have  a  great  deal  of  prudence, 

*  Mils,'  faid  Mr.  Darner,  who  was  in- 
deed excefllvely  pleafed  to  find  her  fo  de- 
firous  of  going  ;  '  I  fancy  you  can  foon 
'  fettle  with  your  landlady;  andwewill 

*  make  u&of  that  hackney  coach  which 
'  itands  at  the  door,  and  which  you  fent 

*  for,  it  feems.' — *  I  have  fettled  al- 

*  ready  with  her,'  faid  Mifs  Courteney; 

*  and  this  fmall  parcel  yo-i  fee  will  be 
'  all  my  higsjage,  except  the  money  you 

*  paid  me  yefterday,'  added  flit,  froiling, 
and  unlocking  herdcik  to  take  it  out. 

Mr.  Darner  very  politely  took  up  her 
little  parcel,  and  carried  it  down  ftairs. 
Mean  time  Mifs  Courteney  was  io  much 
miftrefs  of  jitr  refentment  as  to  take  a 
civil  leave  of  *•  Ir-; .  Eccles  ;  and  Mr.  Da- 
rner, who  wa«  waiting  for  her  at  the  door, 
handed  her  into  the  coach,  and  came  in 
himfeif,  after  he  had  given  the  man  di- 
re5Hons  where  to  drive. 

The  young  nobleman,  who  was  ftand- 
ing  at  one  of  his  windows,  faw  her  de- 
part with  great  uneafinefs.  She  was 
now  in  the  hands  of  her  guardian,  and 
confequently  his  approaches  would  be 
more  difficult;  but  youth  and  fortune 
think  every  thing  attainable.  His  paflion 
for  Henrietta  was  violent  ei.cugh  to  make 
him  run  all  hazards  to  obtain  her  on  any 
terms  but  marriage.  Nothing  is  more 
eafy  than  for  love  to  conquer  reafon;  it's 
gfeateft  triumph  is  when  it  is  victorious 
over  intereft.  The  Earl  of ,  father 
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to  this  young  lord,  was  negotiating  a 
match  for  him  with  a  young  woman  of 
very  great  fortune,  the  daughter  of  an 
eminent  packer  in  the  city.  The  noble 
youth,  Simulated  by  forty  thoufand 
pounds,  had  pleaded  his  paflion  with  fuch 
fucceis,  that  the  lady  preferred  him  to 
all  his  titled  rivals,  and  he  had  a  great 
many,  from  the  baronet  up  to  the  duke. 
The  honeft  packer,  facrificing  his  am- 
bition  to  his  daughter's  inclinations,  chofe 
rather  to  let  her  follow  her  talte,  and  he 
only  a  countefs,  than  become  father-in- 
law  to  a  duke  by  crofling  it:  an  admirable 
iniiance  of  humility  it  mult  be  confefled, 
and  fcarce  to  be  equalled  but  by  that  of 
the  nobleman,  who,  with  fuch  generous 
contempt  of  hereditary  honours,  ibiicit'ed 
his  alliance;  but,  happily  for  the  refor- 
mation of  manners,  fuch  inftances  are 
not  now  very  rare. 

This  marriage  therefore  being  in  great 
forwardnefs,  it  behoved  the  young  lord 
to  be  cautious  in  profecuting  his  fcheme 
upon  Mils  Courteney.  He  was  con- 
vinced flie  Was  virtuous;  and  that  the 
only  way  to  undermine  that  virtue  was 
to  make  himfeif  fureof  her  heart,  before 
he  difcovered  that  his  repentance  was  but 
feigned,  and  his  intentions  not  honour- 
able} when  the  pafTion  me  had  for  him 
would  excufe,  if  not  jultify,  an  attempt 
that  paflion  forced  him  to  make;  firmly 
depending  err  the  poet's  maxim,  that 
the  faults  of  love  by  love  are  jujiified. 

The  great  point  was  to  bring  her  to 
admit  of  his  addreiles  without  the  know- 
ledge of  her  friends,  for  which  he  could 
urge  reafons  fufficient ;  and  when  that 
point  was  gained,  he  might  fecurely 
reckon  upon  fucceis:  for  a  young  wo- 
man who  engages  in  a  private  corre- 
fpondence  of  that  kind,  deprives  herfelf 
of  the  fuggfflicns  of  prudence,  the  can  - 
tion  of  experience,  the  counfels  of  wif- 
clom,  and  thereftraim  of  authority  ;  her 
whole  conduct  is  then  influenced  by  the 
paflion  with  which  me  is  actuated,  which 
is  at  once  her  impuife  and  her  guide. 

Our  lover,  having  given  fome  fighs 
to  the  departure  of  hismiftrefs,  comfort- 
ed himfeif  in  the  hope  of  Iking  her  foon, 
with  more  advantage,  fmce  he  had  in 
fome  degree  fecured  ner  confidence  by  the 
diiintereited  advice  he  had  given  her  with 
regard  to  Mrs.  Eccles;  and  having  now 
no  farther  occaiion  for  the  apartment  he 
had  hired  in  that  houfe,  he  quitted  it 
immediately,  not  without  difcovering  in 
his  behaviour  to  her  at  parting  fome  part 
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of  that  contempt  which -even  the  great- 
ell  libertines  ,:';-l  for  fuch  as  alii  ft  their 
criminal  defigns. 

Meantime  Henrietta,  extremely  pleafed 
with  the  care  and  attention  of  her  new 
guardian,  was  by  him  conduced  to  a 
large  well  furnifhed  houfe  in  the  city, 
and  received  with  great  refpecl  by  the 
mittrefs  of  it,  who  was  a  middle-aged 
woman,  with  a  benevolent  afpe6l  and  an 
Cafy  agreeable  behaviour. 

'  Mrs.   Willis,'    fai'd   Mr.    Darner, 

leading  in  Mifs  Courteney,  '  permit  me 

to  introduce  to  you  this  young   lady, 

my  father's  ward,  and  at  orefent  under 

my  care  :  I  hope  you  will  imke  every 

thing  agreeable  to  her  during  the  time 

me  Itays  with   you. — Mifs  Benfon,' 

dded  he,  «  I  need  not  give  Mrs.  Willis 

any  other  recommendation  to  you,  than 

that  The  is  a  friend  of  my  father's,  and 

very  much  efteemed  by  him.' 

Henrietta,  though  in  Ibme  confufion 

a.t  being  introduced  under  a  feigned  name 

to  a  friend  of  Mr.  Darner's,  faluted  h^r 

with  a  graceful  air,  and  replied  to  the 

compliments   flie  made  her  with   great 

politenefs  ;  but  took  the  fi:  ft  opportunity 

of  her  withdrawing,  to  afk  Tvjr.  Darner, 

why  he  concealed  her  true  name  from  a 

friend  of  hir.  father's? 

Mr.  Darner  afked  her  pardon  for  not 
having  confulted  her  before  on  that  f'ub- 
ject: ;  out  faid j  that  by  ftill  continuing 
the  name  of  Benfon,  (he  would  be  more 
fecnre  from  the  fearch  her  aunt  might 
make  for  her. 

«  Alas!  Sir,'  faid  M'fs  Courteney, 
I  am  afraid  rny  aunt  is  too  much  of- 
fended to  be  at  any  pains  to  find  me 
out.  I  am  more  apprehenuVe  of  the 
contiivances  of  Mr.  Danvers;  he,  no 
doubt,  has  ftrong  reafons  for  putting 
her  upon  fuch  harfli  meafures.  While 
I  was  done  an:!  unprotected,  I  thought 
-:  y  to  conceal  rnvfelf,  fince  it 
impofiih'e  but  I  might  have 
be<  n  t<,  ced  P.W-.V;  but  I  am  fure  no 
fl  .-  r  empt  'will  he  made,  when  it  is 
k  o  vn  that  I  ;mi  under  my  guardian's 
protection.  I  think  therefore  this 
gentlewoma^cught  to  be  acquainted 
with  n)y  name.  I  would  avoid  as 
much  as  pomble  the  appearance  of 
myfteiy.  I  mail  never  recollect,  with- 
out pain,  the  fad  neceflity  that  has  re- 
duced me  to  it.' 

*  It  will  not  be -prudent,'  faid  Mr. 
Darner,  *  to-alter  our  meaiur-as  no-v:  I 
*  have  called  you  Mifs  Benlbnj  the  dif- 


*  covery  of  your  true  name  will  corns 

*  with  more  propriety  from  my  father, 
'  when  he  has  accommodated  matters 

*  between  your  aunt  and  you :  we  may 
'  expect  a  letter  from  him  in  a  day  or 

*  two,  in  which  he  will  probably  fix  the 
'  time  of  his  r.etnrn.  In  them -an  while, 
'  I  hope  you  will  find  yourfelf  agreeably 
f  htuated  here.     I  have  agreed  for  your 

*  board  and  lodging.' 

'  At  a  moderate  price,  I  hope,'  faid 
Mifs  Courteney  j  '  my  circumrb.rces  do 
'  not  entitle  me  to  great  experice.' — *  I 

*  have  taken  care  of  tint,'  faid  Mr.  Da- 
rner.    Mrs.  Willis  cc'.vung  in  that  mo- 
ment, he  recommended  Mifs  Courteney 
to  her  care,  promifmg,   when  he  heard 
from  his  father,  to  ccme  immediately 
with  the  news.     He  then  toek  his  leave, 
and  Mrs.  Willis  conducted  her  fair  lodger 
to  another  parlour,  where  the  cloth  was 
laid  for  dinner,  and  introduced  two  pretty 
children  to  her,  a  boy  and  a  gii-1,  with 
whom   the  young  lady  was   extremely 
plea led. 

There  was  in  the  countenance  of  this 
woman  fo  much  fweetueis  and  com- 
placency, and  fuch  an  unaffected  polite- 
nefs in  her  behaviour, 'that  Henrietta 
found  heifelf  inienfibly  djfpofed  to  like 
her,  and  was  pleafed  to  he:;r  her  fill  na- 
turally into  an  account  of  herfelf  with  a 
franknels  and  fnnpliety  that  denoted  the 
goodnefs  of  her  he;irt. 

Fiom  what  Ihe  laid,  Mifs  Courfeney 
collected  that  fhe  had  made  a  marriage 
of  choice  rather  than  of  prudence,  and 
that  induftry  had  fupplied  the  place  of 
foitune.  She  found  Hie  was  unnergre.it 
obligations  to  the  elder  Mr.  Darner,  who 
had  fettled  her  hulb=ind  in  an  advanta- 
geous way  at  Ltyj:oni,  where  he  acled 
as  his  factor,  and  had  enabled  her  to  frr- 
nifii  that  large  houle,  in  a  very  genteel 
manner,  for  the  reception  of  inch  mer- 
crniUs  -as  came  fr^m  abroad,  and  were 
by  him  recpmniended  to  lodge  with  her. 
Her  extreme  tendernefs  for  her  hufband, 
which  had  hurried  her  to  Leghoni  iron 
hearing  that  he  was  ill,  that  fl;e  mis  ht 
have  the  fatisfa6tion  of  atten-iing  him 
herfelf,  and  her  anxiety  for  her  children, 
which  brought  her  back  as  foon  as  he  was 
recovered,  that  Ihe  might  re-afTume  her 
care  of  them,  were  qualities  which  won 
her  the  efteem  of  Mils  Courteney.  She 
marked  with  what  becoming  re'erve  fhe 
filghtly  touched  upon  her  family  and 
connections,  which  were  very  genteel, 
and  by  which  Henrietta  accounted  for 
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the  eafy  politenefs  of  her  manners  and 
behaviour,  fo  feldom  found  in  peribns 
of  her  rank. 

The  young  lady  th-Ti  turned  thedif- 
couii'eupoii  her  guardian's  fon,  whofe 
character  fhe  was  cbfirous  of  being  ac- 
quainted with.  Mrs.  Willis  told  her, 
that  he  was  a  fober  diligent  young  man, 
and  though  the  heir  of  iinmenfe  riches,  yet 
applied  hirnielf  to  bufinefs  with  as  much 
indtiftry  as  if  he  had  his  fortune  to 
imke:  that  he  had  forfeveral  years  tran- 
facted  his  father's  bulinefs  in  Holland, 
from  whence  he  was  but  lately  returned; 
and  that  he  traded  largely  for  himfelf. 

'  Before  I  went  to  Leghorn,'  added 
fhe,  '  there  w^s  lome  talk  of  his  being 
to  be  married  lo  the  daxighter  of  a  very 
rich   citizen ;    but   fince   my   return, 
which  was  about  a  week  ago,  I  have 
heard  nothing  of  it,  not  having  feen 
Mr.  Darner  till  the  day  that  he  came 
to  tell  me  I  fhould  be  fo  happy  as  to 
have  you,  Madam,  for  my  lodger.' 
Mifs  Courteney  having  pafled  this  day 
more  agreeably  than  (lie  had  done  any 
fince  flie  had  left  her  aunt,  was  at  night 
conducted  by   Mrs.  Willis  to  a  genteel 
apartment,  confiding  of  a  bed-chamber 
and  dreffing-room.     She  di  {miffed   the 
maid  whom  Mis.  Willis  ordered  to  at- 
tend and  nndrefs  her;  and  being  greatly 
fatigued  for  want  of  reft  the  preceding 
night,  loll  all  her  cares,  her  anxieties, 
and  referitments,  in  thefweet  oblivion  of 
a  calm  and  uninterrupted  fleep. 


CHAP.   XIII. 

THE  HISTORY  STILL  ADVANCES. 

HENRIETTA,  though  an  early 
riier,  and  though    (he  role  next 
morning  earlier  than  ufual,  yet  found, 
upon  her  going  down,  Mrs.  Willis  had 
waited  break  fa  ft  for  her  fome  time. 

Asfoon  as  the  tea-equipage  was  re- 
moved, me  retired  to  leave  Mrs.  Willis 
at  liberty  to  go  about  her  domeftick  af- 
fairs; and,  when  alone,  was  a*ain  af- 
faulted  with  all  thof'e  cruel  "reflections 
which  had  almoft  inceil'antly  filled  her' 
mind  fince  her  flight  from  her  aunt. 
Among  thefe,  Mifs  Woodby's  treachery 
luggetted  none  of  the  leaft  painful :  fhe 
was  afhamed  of  her  credulity,  of  her  ill- 
placed  confidence  5  indication  for  the 
mocking  treatment  fhe  had  met  with  from 
her  fucceeded.  She  was  upon  the  point 


of  fitting  down  to  write  to  her,  and  to 
exprefc  thedeepeftrefentment  of  her  ma- 
lice and  treachery ;  when,  recollecting 
the  extreme  levity  of  that  young  wo^ 
man's  temper,  her  ridiculous  affectation, 
her  folly  and  infenfibility,  0>e  thought 
it  would  ill  become  her  to  make  ferious 
remo.nftrances  to  one  who  only  merited 
contempt;  that,  by  taking  no  farther 
notice  of  her,  that  contempt  would  be 
beft  exprefied,  and  her  own  confciouf- 
nefs  of  the  part  fhe  had  acted  would  ac- 
count for  it. 

While  fhe  was  thus  ruminating,  Mrs* 
Willis's  maid  introduced  two  porters 
bringing  in  a  large  trunk  to  her  apart- 
ment. They  delivered  her  the  key  fealed 
up,  and  a  letter"  from  Mr.  Darner,  in 
which  he  informed  her,  he  would  wait 
on  her  that  afternoon. 

She  opened  the  trunk  trembling;  it 
contained  all  her  cloaths,  linen,  and  all 
the  trinkets  her  aunt  had  given  her.  She 
fearched  eagerly  in  it  to  fee  if  there  was 
a  letter  for  her;  but  finding  none,  fhe 
threw  herfelf  into  a  chair,  and  burft  into 
a  flood  of  tears. 

While  her  aunt  retained  her  cloaths, 
flie  had  formed  a  feeble  hope  that  me 
was  anxious  for  her  return,  and  would 
facilitate  it,  by  affuring  Mr.  Darner,  that 
fhe  would  no  more  prefs  ;J<.T  ro  the  hated 
marriage,  nor  th.:i  '•"•''1g  her  iri 

a  convent ;  but  rir-v  v\  ,  (.  .  .  '  f}ie  con- 
clude, but  that  fhe  had  abandoned  her 
for  ever,  and  that  a  reconciliation  wai 
not  to  be  expected  ?  '1  he  moft  gloomy 
profpects  offered  themfelves  to  her  view, 
poverty, dependence,  neglect;  but,  what 
was  wcrfe  than  all,  the  lofs,  perhaps,  of 
reputation.  How  fhould  fhe  be  able  to 
excufe  herfelf  to  the  world  for  her  late 
action;  the  world  which  judges  actions 
only  by  their  fuccefs:  and  when  it  be- 
held her  unhappy  and  reduced  to  indi- 
gence, would  not  fail  to  conclude  her 
guilty  ? 

In  thefe  melancholy  appreherifions  did 
fhs  wear  away  the  hours  till  fummoned 
to  dinner  by  Mrs.  Willis,  who,  with 
tender  concern,  perceived  that  fhe  was 
afflicted,  but  would  not  difcover  that 
flie  perceived  it;  and  ufed  her  utmoft 
endeavours  to  amufe  her,  yet  without 
any  apparent  folicitude,  left  it  fhould 
alarm  her  fenfibility  with  a  fear  that  her 
xmeafinefs  was  obferved. 

Mr.   Darner  came,  according  to  his 

protnife,  in   the  afternoon :  his   arrival 

gave  almoft  as  nuich  fatisfaction.  to  Mrs. 

I  *  /       Willis, 
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Willis,  as  to  her  fair  anxious  lodger, 
from  a  hope  that  it  would  produce  fome 
comfort  to  her.  The  young  merchant 
inltantly  difcovered  that  Henrietta  had 
been  weeping;  and,  as  foon  as  Mrs. 
Willis  withdrew,  he  tenderly  approach- 
ed her,  and  taking  her  hand,  alked  her 
if  any  thing  new  had  happened  to  give 
her  difturbance?  Henrietta  replied  with 
a  hafty  queftion,  c  Have  you  any  mef- 
'  iage  for  me  from  m'y  aunt,  S.r  ?' 
'  I  cannot  lay  I  have  a  tneflage  fcr 

*  you,  Mifs,1  anfwered    Mr.    Darner } 

*  your  aunt  has  indeed  wrote  to  me." — 

*  May  I  not  fee  her  letter?'  aiked  Mifs 
Courteney  again,  eagerly.  '  To  be  lure,1 
faid  he,  taking  it  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
prefenting  it  to  her,  '  I  wifn  it  was  con- 

*  ceived    in   more    favourable    terms.' 
Mifs  Courteney  read  it  trembling,  and 
found  it  ao  follows  : 

*  SIR, 

*  T  Have  given   directions  that  every 
.         *  thing  which  belongs  to  that  un- 
happy girl  my  niece  Ihould  be  fent  to 
you,  that,  if  you  know  where  (lie  is, 
they  may  be  conveyed  to  her.  £>he  has, 
by  her  fcandaloully  running  away  from 
me,  ruined   her  own  character,  and 
brought  afperfions  upon   mine;  fince 
even,thofe  who  condemn   her  moft, 
will  likewife  blame  me,  as  if  I  had 
acled  unkindly  towards  her. 

*  May  the  lofs  of  my  affection  be  the< 
leaft   of  her  misfortunes  ;  though  the 
worlt   that   can   poffibly    happen  are 
likely  to  be  the  puniftiment  of  her  in- 
gratitude and  folly.' 

Henrietta  returned  the  letter  to  Mr. 
Darner  with  a  Ugh.  *  I  have  indeed,' 
faid  me,  '  irrecoverably  loft  her  affec- 

*  t'on  ;  but,  Sir,  it  is  fit  my  aunt  mould 
'  know  where  I  am,  and  that  I  folicited 

*  your  protection  as  foon  as  I  could. 
'  This  will  preferve  me  from  fome  of 

*  thofe  unfavourable  lufuicions  which 
'  (he  mentions  fo  feverely.     I  will  write 

*  to  her  inftantly.' 

*  Oh!  no,  by   no 'means,1  faid  Mr. 
Darner;  '  I  think  it  will  be  beft  for  me 

*  to  make  a  vif:t  to   Lady   Meadows, 

*  and    tell    her,    that    you    are   under 
'  my  care,  and  that  I  have  placed  you 

*  here.' 

*  And  will  you  take  the  trouble  to  go 

*  toWjmlfor,  Sir  ?'  laid  Mifs  Courte- 
ney, extremely  delighted  with  tins  expe- 


dient. *  I  would  go  any  where,'  fai>l 
Mr.  Darner,  '  to  ferve,you.  Pray  maka 
'  yoTfrfelf  eafy.' 

'  I  (hall  beeafier,'  faid  Mils  Courte- 
ney, '  when  my  aunt  knows  that  this 
'  icandaloiiS  runaway  is  under  proper 
'  protection,  and  is  ac>  o'.mtable  for  all 

*  her  actions  to-  your  taiher.     Perhaps 
'  ihe  may  relent  when  (heis  convinced  I 
'  am  not  fo  indifcreet  as  fhe  imagined, 

*  and  that  I  had  no  other   motive   for 

*  leaving  her  but  the  fear  of  being  con- 
'  fined  in  a  convent.     If  you   find  my 

*  aunt  abfolutely  rtlblved  not  to  be  re- 

*  conciled  to  me,  I  muft  then  confides 
'  how  to  difpofe  of  myfelf  in  a  way  more 

*  fuitableto  my  circumltances.' 

*  Remember,  Mifs,'  laid  Mr.  Da- 
rner, with  fome  emotion,  *  that  you  are 
'  under  my  care.     I  hope  you  will  take 

*  no  resolution  without  acquainting  me.' 
— '  No,  certainly,'  replied  Henrietta— 

*  but,   Sir,  I  have  no  fortune;  I  am 

*  lodged,  attended,  and  treated,  as  if  I 
'-had  a  very  confiderable  one.     This  ex- 
'  pence  I  ihall  not  be  willing  to  fupport 
1  a  great  while  longer;  it  will  break  in 

*  too  much  upon  that  trilling  Turn,  which 

*  was  put  into  your  father's  hands,  for 

*  my  brother's  ufe  as    well  as    mine. 
f  Heaven    knows,'    faid    flie,    fighing, 

*  whether  he  is  alive;  if  he  is,  he  will 
'  probably   need   it;    if    he   is    not,   it 
'  will  "go  but  a  very  little  way  in  fup- 

*  porting  me  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
'  now  live.' 

While  Henrietta  was  fpeaking  "in  this 
manner,  Mr.  Damer  Itemed  ready  to 
interrupt  her  feveral  times,  but  checked 
himielf  as  if  upon  better  recollection. 
When  me  was  filent,  he  walked  about  tjie 
room,  mufingj  then  fuddenly  turning 
towards  her — 

*  Thefe  confiderations,  Madam,'  faid 
he,  '  ought  at  lead  to  be  poftponed  till  my 

father's  return,  and  I  think  you  may 
rely  upon  his  prudence;  he  will  cer- 
tainly take  care  that  your  expences 
mall  not  exceed  your  income:  in  plac- 
ing you  here,  I  have  done  what  I 
thought  woukl  be  ngrecabie  to  him." 
Henrietta,  obferving  that  he  was  in 
fome  confuhon,  was  concerned  that  fhe 
had  fpokt  fo  freely,  being  apprehenfive 
that  he  under ftood  what  fhe  had  faid  as 
a  diftruft  of  his  prudence.  She  there- 
fore told  him,  that  if  he  found  her  aunt 
implacable,  me  would  be  extremely  well 
fatisfied  to  continue  with  Mrs.  Willis 
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as  long  as  Mr.  Damer  fliould  think  it 
necefiary. 

This  afiurance  fatisfied  the  young 
merchant,  who  left  lur  with  a  promife  to 
i',e  Lady  Meadows  the  next  day,  and 
to  wait  on  her  as  loon  as  poflible  with 
an  account  of  the  ficcefs  ot  his  vifit. 

She  pafied  this  interval  in  a  rhte  of 
anxiety  and  fufpcnce  that  doubled  every 
hour.  As  foon  as  Hie  law  Mr.  Damer 
again,  {he  endeavoured  to  read  in  his 
countenance,  before  he  fpoke,  the  news 
he  had  brought  her. 

«  Well,  Mils,'  laid  .he,  'Ihavefeen 
*  your  aunt.1  He  pauied;  and  Hen- 
rietta, in  a  faultering  accent,  begged  him 
to  tell  her,  in  one  word,  whether  he  had 
Succeeded  01  not  ? 

'  Indeed  I  have  rot,'  laid  he;  '  Lady 
Meadows  leems  refolded  never  to  for- 
give you  for  running  away  from  her; 
but  don't  defpair,  my  father  may  have 
more  weight  with  her/ — '  It  is  afc-lealt 
lome    coniferf,'  f.iid    Hie,  '   that    fhe 
knows  lam  under  yo'ir  protection.' — 
a   I'TUT  from  nrr  ^t'ther,'  faid 
M: .  JL/;-.::'AT;   '   he  has  got  the   gout   in 
1;  he  dictated  it. to  one  of 
his  clerks,  and  therefore  fpsaks  with 
leftrvo  of  you.     H>.  defires  me  to  tell 
you,  that  he  hopes  to  be  in  London  in 
three  week*  rt  farthelt,  when  he  will 
ufe  his  utmcu  cMv.leavcurs  to  reconcile 
you  to   your  runt;   and,   in  the  mean 
time,    recommends   you   moil   affec- 
tionately  to  my  care.' 
.This  tucount  of  her  guardian's  kind 
•-•;•  fome  relief  to  tire 
of-MifsCouiten 

I  .itered  herfelf 

with  any  iu/pe  f:  u:n  i  :  chant's 

•i  with  her  aunt,  waa  as  much 
Crocked  at  rh.  crn5.rmation  of  her  con- 
tirued  dilpleaiui-e,  as  if  fise  had  not  ex- 
pected it.  However,  fheexprefled  a  <JT;;te- 
ful  frnfe  cf  his  fei  vices,  and  dilppfed 
herfeif  to  wait  v.'ith  patience  for  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Damer,  who  alone  .could 
determine  her  dellinv. 


CHAP.     XIV. 

CONTAINING     SEVERAL     MYSTERI- 
OUS   CIRCUMSTANCES. 

TT  ENRIETT  A  had  been  abouta 
JL  JL  fortnight  inthehoufeof  Mrs. Wil- 
lis, whole  good  lenfe  and  polite  behaviour 
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had  entirely  won  her  efteem, -when,  on  a 
f luU'.en,  Ihe  became  referved  andthougliU 
ful,  and  often  failed  in  thole  little  at- 
tentions which  mark  reflect,  and  an  ex- 
treme willingnefs  to  oblige.  She,  who 
had  avoided  the  leaft  appearance  of  cu- 
riofity  to  know  moj'e  ot  tier  affairs  than 
what  file  pleafed  to  difclofe,  now  aflceil 
qtieitions  with  an  inquiiitive  air.  and 
Deemed  to  leek  tor  occaiions  of  collecting 
a  fuller  knowledge  of  her  from  her  con- 
verfation, 

Henrietta  had  infifted  upon  her  being 
made  acquainted  with  her  true  name  and 
circumftances,  from  the  time  that  Mr. 
Damer  had  acknowledged  to  her  aunt 
that  me  was  under  his  care,  which  had 
then  produced  no  other  alteration  in  Mrs. 
Willis  than  rather  an  increafe  of  refpe& 
towards  her,  which  {he  conceived  due  to 
her  birth. 

The  young  lady,  whcfe  extreme  fen- 
fibility  was  not  the  leaft  of  her  misfor- 
tunes, obferved  her  increafing  coldnefs, 
and  fuffered  gieat  uneafinefs.  She  had 
willingly  indulged  a  tendernefs  and 
efteem  for  her ;  and  was  concerned  to  find, 
from  her  altered  behaviour,  that  either 
f .:;  hnd  failed  in  her  t;.  leavours  to  ac- 
quire the  friendfhip  of  Mrs.  Willis,  or 
that  the  woman  whom  file  had  conceived 
fo  good  an  opinion  of,  was  in  'reality  not 
deleaving  of  hers. 

However,  Tne  was  determined  not  to 
let  Mr.  Damer  perceive  that  me  was  dif- 
fatisrled  with  her  behaviour;  and  me  con- 
timted  to  live  with  her  in  the  fame  eafy 
mannej-  as  formerly,  notwithftanding 
the  coldnefs  and  constraint  with  which 
R\e  was  now  treated. 

Mr.'Damcr  fcarce  ever  failed  to  call 
an  1  fie  her  once  a  day  ;  but  one  day  he 
ivrurned  about  an  hourafter  he  had  been 
\vith  her,  and  told  her  he  had  juft  re- 
ceived letters  from  his  father,  in  which 
he  acquainted  him  that  Mrs.  Willis 
would  in  a  few  days  havefeveral  foreign 
merchants  in  her  houfe,  whom  he  had 
recommended  to  lodge  with  herj  and 
that,  his  ilay  in  Holland  being  protracted 
for  feme  time  longer,  he  thought  it 
would  not  be  proper  for  Mifs  Courteney 
to  re  fide  with  Mrs.  Willis  till  his  return, 
as  her  houfc  would  be  full  of  men. 

*  My  father,'  added  Mr.  Damer, 
'  defires  me  to  afk  you,  Mas,  whether 
'  you  have  any  objection  to  go  into  the 
«  country  for  a  few  weeks.  He  has  % 
'  diftant  relation,  a  widow,  who  lives 

<  at 
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at  Hampftead,  with  whom  he  fays  he 
will  be  glad  to  find  you  at  his  return. 
He  begs  you  will  excule  his  riot  writ- 
ing to  you,  having  the  gout  (till  in  his 
hand;  and  defires  me  to  allure  you 
of  his  tenderer!  concern  for  your  wel- 
fare.' 

A  week  before,  Henrietta  would  have 
thought  it  a  misfortune  to  have  left  Mrs. 
Willis  to  go  into  any  other  lodging ;  but 
Ihe  was  fo  piqued  by  her  behaviour, 
that  (he  heard  this  news  without  any 
xineafinefs,  and  told  Mr.  Darner  file 
would  implicitly  follow  her  guardian's 
directions. 

He  faid  he  would  conduct  her  to  his 
coufin's  himfelf ;  and  took  leave  of  her, 
after  he  had  defired  her  to  be  ready  for 
her  little  journey  the  next  day. 

Mrs.  Willis  came  up  to  her  apart- 
ment foon  after  Mr.  Darner  went  away. 

*  I  hear  I  am  foon  to  ioie  you,  Mas,' 
faid  (he,  entering.     *  Ye*,*  replied  Mifa 
Courteney  coolly,   '  fuch  is  my  guar- 
'  dian's  pleafure;  but, 'added  me,  fmil- 
ing,  '  you  will  not  mifs  me;  you  will 
'  have  other  company.1 — '  Other  com- 

*  pany!'  repeated  Mrs.  Wil!5s. 

'  Mr.  Darner  tells  me/  faid  Mifs 
Conrteney,  '  that  your  houfe  will  be  full 

*  foon;  fome  gentlemen   recommended 

*  by  his  father  will  be  here.' 

'  It  is   ftrange,'  (aid    Mrs.   Willis, 

*  that  I  mould  know  nothing  of  it.  Have 

*  you  had  a  letter  from  your  guardian, 
«  Madam  ?' 

*  No,'  replied  Mifs  Courteney;  '  but 
'  his  fon   has  heard  from  him.     But,' 
purfued    (he,  after  a    little   paufe,    '  it 
'  is    ftrange,    as    you    fay,    that    you 

*  fhould  not  know  you  are  to  have  new 

*  lodgers.' 

Mrs.  Willis  looked  ?t  her  attentively, 
as  (he  fpoke  thefe  weals:  '  May  I  afk 
'  you,  Mifs,'  faid  (he,  c  the  caufe  of 

*  your  fudden  removal  ?' 

*  I    know    of  none,'    replied   Mifs 
Courteney;   '  but    that,    my    guardian 
'  thinks  it  will  not  be  proper  for  me  to 
'  ftay  among  fo  many  gentlemen  as  will 
'  Ihortly  be  your  lodgers.' 

'  I  wi(h  there  had  been  a  better  reafon 
«  than  thiit,'  faid  Mrs.  Willis;  <  for  I 
'  am  very  fure  I  am  to  have  no  lodgers 
'  recommended  by  the  elder  Mr.  Darner, 

*  otherwife  I  mould  have  known  it."1 

*  Has  not  his  foh  told  you  fo  ?'  aflced 
Mifs  Courteney,  in  great  confufion  of 
thought. 


'  He  told  me  nothing,*  replied  M-% 
Willis,  '  but  that  you  are  to  leave  mn 
'  to-morrow.* 

'  Lord  blefs  me!'  cried  the  yo'in£ 
lady,  in  great  emotion,  '  what  can  this 

*  mean!' 

'  Suffer  me,'  (aid  Mrs.  Willis,  look- 
ing on  her  with  temlerncfs  and  concern, 
'  to  aflc  you  a  few  queftions  :  when  yovi 
'  know  my  motives,  I  am  fure  you  wj.ll 
'  not  think  that  it  h  an  impertinent  cu- 
'  riofity  which  makes  me  take  this  liber - 
4  ty,  but  my  anxiety  for  you.' 

'  Dear  Madam,'  interrupted  Mils 
Courteney,  '  aik  me  what  you  pleafe: 

*  you  alarm  me  exceffively.' 

'  I  would  not  alarm  you,'  faid  Mrs. 
Willis;  '  but  I  will  own  to  you  that  I 

*  have   fears;  nay,    more,  that  I   have 

*  had  doubts ;  but  I  fee  I  have  been  to 

*  blame  with  regard  to  the  latter.   Has 
'  Mr.  Darner  (hewn   you   his  father's 
4  letters,   Mifs?* 

'  Shewn  them  to  me  !'  repeated  Hen- 
rietta, '  no — but  fure — dear  Mrs.  Willis. 
'  explain  yourfelf*—  I  am  ready  to  fink 

*  with  the  apprehen lions  you  haveraifed 
'  in  my  mind.' 

{  Compofe  yourfelf,  my  dear,'  faid 
Mrs.  Wiihs,  drawing  her  chair  nearer  to 
her,  and  taking  her  hand  tenderly.  *  I 

*  mean  you  well ;  be  allured  I  do  :  and 

*  now  I  will  tell  you  ail  that  has  been 
'  unon  my  mind  for  feveral  days  part. 
c  N-jver  did  I  imagine  that  I  fhould  en- 

*  terrain  unfavourable  fufpicions  of  the 
'   fon  <.;f  my  benefaclor  j  but  indeed,  my 
'  de*r  Mifs,  I  am  afraid  he  has  not  acled 
'  ingenucuily  wi'h  you.' 

1  hat  moment  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
door  interrupted  Mrs.  Willis.  She 
fl.uted  from  her  chair.  '  Who  can  this 
'  be  ?'  laid  (he,  in  fomefurprize;  '  I  will 
1  go  and  lee.'  She  ran  haftily  out  of 
the  room  ;  but  returning  again  inftantly, 
«  Poffibly,'  faid  fhe,  «  it  may  be  Mr. 
'  Darner:  remember,  Mifs,  that  it  is  my 
'  advice  to  you,  not  to  leave  my  houfe, 

*  if  he  fnould  defire  you,  at  lealt  till  you 

*  have  heard  what  I  have  to  fay.' 

She  uttered  thefe  words  with  extreme 
earneftnefs  and  Concern,  and  went  im- 
mediately down  ftairs,  leaving  Henrietta 
in  an  agony  of  doubt,  anxiety,  andafto- 
nilhment. 

Her  furprize  kept  her  motionlefs  in  her 
chair,  till  (he  was  roufed  by  the  voice  of 
a  woman  upon  the  ftairs  that  led  to  her 
apartment,  whom  fhe  heard  fay,  with 

great 
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roach- 
am  not 


gieathaughtinefs  of  accent — '  No,  there 

*  is   no  occafion   for  that   ceremony;  I. 
«  fhall    go   in    without  introdu&ion,  I 
«  allure  you.' 

Shefiiddenly  ftarfed  from  her  chair, 
and  was  going  towards  the  door,  when 
fhe  faw  it  flung  open  with  fome  violence, 
and  a  lady  of  a  very  difagreeable  figure, 
but  richly  drefled,  and  in  the  utmolt  ex- 
tremity of  the  fafliion,  appear  at  the  en- 
trance. 

Mifs  Courteney,  recovering  a  little 
from  her  furpriz.-,  looked  at  the  lady, 
in  order  to  recollecl  whether  fhe  had  ever 
feen  her  before;  but,  being  wholly  un- 
acquainted with  her  features,  and  ob- 
ftrving  that  flie  Hood  Itiil  and  j.;azed  at 
her  without  fpeaking,  fhe  concluded  the 
vifit  could  not  be  defigned  for  her. 

<  I  fancy,  Madam,1  faid  (he,  app 
ing  her,  «  you  are  millaken  j  1  a 
'  the  perfon  you  frek.' 

'  No,  Madam J  returned  the  lady 
with  an  emphafis,  *  I  ^m  not  miltakenj' 
then  throwing  herfelf  haughtily  into  a 
chair,  '  I  flrall  notafk  your  leave,'  faid 
fhe,  with  a  malignant  fmile,  '  to  lit  down 

*  in  this  apartment;  I  may  take  that  li- 
'  berty  with.  wAjt  belongs  to  Mr.  Damer. 

*  Do  you  know  fne,  pra.y >  Madam?* 

1  Not  I,  truly,'  replied  Ivli's  Conrte- 
ttey,  indignation  at  this  inlblent  treat- 
ment having  ban! (bed  her  former  terror 
and  iurpiiz'";  and  leating  herfelf,  with 
a  c;.rrids  air,  juft  oppolite  to  her,  '  Pray 

*  let  me  knov-'  what  is  your  bulinefs  witii 

*  me,'  faid  flie. 

'  Pert  creature!'  laid  'he  ftranger,  af- 
fecting cor.ti'inpt,  while  her  iips  quiver- 
ed w i  iK  i  ;  ?  an  •  be;  w  :-'.olr  fra me  ("f  e med 
convuifcd  wit!i  the  violence  of  her  emo- 
tions: '  What!  you  would  have  we un- 

*  derftand  you  to  be  a  woman    of  for- 
'  tune,  woulti  vou  not  ?.  Upon  my  word,' 
faid  fhe,  looknig  round  her,  *  this  is  a 

*  very  handfome  apartment.  Yourdref. 
'   fing-room,   forlboth  !  You  have  your 
1  forms,  no  doubt,  and  receive  company 
'  in  your  dreirmg-room   in  a  morning. 
'   A  very    genteel    difhabille,   too  ;  and 
'  your  face   varnifhed    over  fo  nicely ! 
'  Who  would  not  conclude  that  white 

*  and  red  to  be  natural  ?' 

*  You  are  come  here  to  infult  me,  I 
'  find,'  faid  Henrietta,  her  fine  face 
glowing  with  indignation.^  '  I  cannot 
'  imagine  what  caufe  I  have  given  you 
'  for  this  ftrange  rudenefs.  I  never,  as 
'  I  can  remember,  faw  you  before^  and 


'  infift  upon  your  quitting  myapartment. 

*  You  can  have  no  bufineis  with  me,  I 
'  am  lure.1 

'  Indeed  but  I  have,  minx,"1  faid  the 
ftranger,  wiih  the  pale  rage  of  a  fury; 

*  and  my  bufineis  is  to  turn  you  out  of 
'  this  apartment:  my  fortune  (hall  not 

*  be  waited  in  iiipporting  fuch,  wretches.* 

'  Your  fortune!'  cried  Mil's  Courte- 
ney,  in  aitonilhment :  *  what  have  I  to 
«  do  with  you,  or  your  fortune  ?  Who 
'  are  you  ?' 

This  moment  Mrs.  Willis  entered  the 
room:  *  Excul'e  me,  ladies/  faid  fhe; 

*  J  heard  high  words  berwren  you.' 

«  Ladies!'  interrupted  the  ftranger: 
'  how  dare  you,  woman,  join  me  with 

*  fuch  a  creature !   What  bufmefs  have 

*  you  to  intrude?' 

"•  Madam.'  replied  Mrs.  Willis,  '  I 
'  came  to  inform  this  young  lady,  my 

*  boarder,  who  you   are:   fhe  does  not 
'  know  you. — Mifs,  this  is  young  Mr. 

*  Darner's  lady.' 

'  What!1  cried  Henrietta,  in  the  ut- 
moft  aitonilhment,  '  is  Mr.  Darner  mar- 

*  lied  r' 

«  Oh — you  are  furprrzed,  then,' faid 
the  lady,  with  a  fneer:  <  difappointtd 

*  too,  perhaps.  You  hadtheconfidence,  I 

*  fuppofe,  to  think  he  would  have  married 

*  y  u  one  of  thefe  days  !  Tell  me,  you 
'  wicked  thing,  d;d  he  ever  give  you 

*  fuch  hopes  ?  Oh,  I  could  tear  his  eyes 
«  out!'  fud  flie,    rifmg,   and    walking 
about  the  ivom  like  one  frantick,  while 
the  enormous  length  of  her  negligee  fwept 
the  room,  like  the  train  of  a  tragedy- 
queen.     '  A  wretch,   to  ufe  me  thus  ! 
'  Me,  who  have  brought  him  filth  a  for- 
'  tune! — But  I'll  be  revenged  :  he  fhall 

*  never  have  a  quiet  moment;  I'll  make 
'  him  know  what  it  is  to  flight  a  woman 

*  of  virtue.' 

All  this  time  Henrietta  continued 
filent,  rooted  in  her  chair,  and  with  dif- 
ficulty retrained  theanguifh  of  her  heart 
from  rifmg  .to  her  eyes,  left  this  out- 
rageous woman  of  virtue  fhould  exvilt  in 
her  diftrefs:  yet  me  faw  that  fhe  was  be- 
trayed ;  that  Mr.  Dnmer  had  afted  weak- 
ly,  if  not  balely:  her  jeputation  was 
ruined,  yet  fhe  would  not  ftoop  fo  low 
as  to  enter  into  any  juftification  of  her- 
felf  to  a  woman  who  had  treated  her  fb 
cruel'y,  upon  a  bare  fufpicion.  The 
pride  of  affronted  virtue  came  to  her  aid, 
againlt  that  torrent  of  overwhelming 
grief  which  had  for  forae  moments  ab- 
forbed 
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forbed  all  her  faculties  :  fheiofcfrom  her 
chair,  and  approaching  Mrs.  partner — 
*  The    error   you  are    in,1  i;iid   /he, 

*  would  have  moved  my  cpmpafiion,had 
'  you  treated  me  with  lei's  infolence.     I 

*  fcorn  to  undeceive  you.     Go.  ler.rn 

*  from  your  hulband  who  I  am  5  and 

*  hlufli,  if  you  can,  for  the  injurious  lan- 
'  guage  you  have  given  a  perlbn  as  much 

*  your  fuperiorby  birth,  as  in  that  vir- 
4  tue  perhaps  of  which  you  boa  ft,  and 

which  has  not  withheld  you  from  fuch 

*  indecent  tranfports  of  jealouiy,  as  it 
"'  would  become  a  virtuous  woman  to 

*  fupprefs.' 

The  fupen'ority  with  which  me  fpoke, 
the  dignity  of  her  air  and  manner,  ftruck 
her  mean -fouled  adverlary  with  fuch  awe, 
that  /he  continued  filent  for  fome  mo- 
ments, with  her  haggard  looks  fixed  on 
her.  Envy,  at  the  vi-.w  of  ib  lovely  a 
form,  added  jiew  flings  to  her  rage  and 
jealoufy.  At  length,  flie  pourtd  forth  a 
torrent  of  reproaches,  with  fuch  eager- 
nefs  of  malice,  that  her  words  were  fcarce 
intelligible. 

*  I  am    not  tifed   to   fcolding,'  faid 
Mifs    Courteney,  calmly,  retiring    to- 
wards  her   bed-chamber;   *    and   you, 
'  Mrs.  Darner,  feem  to  be  an  excellent 
«  fcold.' 

The  hdy,  provoked  at  this  appella- 
tion, employee!  the  coarfeM  language 
imaginable  to  expfefs  her  relent  men  t  of 
the  injury  5  but  Mifs  Courreney  took 
iheVer  in  her  bed-chamber,  the  door  of 
which  fhe  double-locked. 

'  Inibif.nt  trollop!'  faid  Mrs.  Darner, 
-oice  that  /lie  might  hear  her; 
r>:h\\  T  icorr .your  words,  yo  i 

*  iaticy,  impudent,  audacious  hurley  :   I 
"  never  could  icold  in  my  life — no,  you 

*  dirty  pufs — lama  woman  of  breed - 

*  ing;  I  am  none  of  your  beggarly  qua- 

*  lity:  I  had  forty  thoui'ir.d  pounds  to 

*  rny  portion, you  proud,  paltry  minx. — 

*  Scold!  call  mea  fcold ' 

*  Fray,   Madam,  cornpoie  yourfelf,' 
•fji.-I  Mrs.  Willis,  *  and  do  me  the  fa- 

*  •:;•  to  walk  down  into  my  parlour. 

*  Here   is  fome   miitake.      I  am  pretty 
'  certain  you  have  injured  this  young 

*  l:ulv  by  your  fv.fpicicns/ 

'  Young  lauy  !'  iniernipted  Mrs. 
JDimer,  *  what  makes  her  a  lady  ?— 

*  A  fine  world  it  is.  row-a-days,  when 

*  beggars  are   called  ladies.     I  would 

*  fain  know  what  fortune  /he  has  to  put 
'  h?r  upon  a  footing  with  ladies.' 


*  I   know    nothing   of  her  fortune, 
«  Madam,'  faid  Mrs.  Willis. 

*  Fortune!  poor  wretch!1  faid  Mrs. 
Darner:  '  a  few  paltry  hundreds.    Si;ch 
'  ladies  !   Suppofe  her  grandfather  was 

*  an  earl,  has /he  a  fortune  ?  Anfwerme 
'  that.1 

'  I  don't  know,  really,'  replied  Mrs. 
Willis.     «  Well,  then/  faid  Mrs.  Da- 
rner, '  why  do  yon  rive   her  a  title   /he 
'  h.iii  no  rigiu  to  ? — i>t;t  why  do  I 
'  to  you,  vile  wretch?  }  :.uf- 

*  band's  confident.' 

This  thought  renewed  all  her  rage, 
and  /lie  loaded  Mrs.  Willis  with  fuch 
fhocking  inve£lives,  that  the  poor  wo- 
man could  not  refrain  from  tears. 

'  Your  hufbund's  father,  Madam,' 
faid  /he,  '  has  been  a  generous  bcne- 

*  faftortome:   I  confider  that,  and  will 

*  be  patient  under  voiir  abufe.' 

The  word  abufe  was  fuch  a  charge 
upon. this  lady's  want  of  breeding,  that 
fhe  called  Mrs.  Willis  a  numbed  fancy 
jades,  for  daring  to  fay  that  /he  was  ca- 
pable of  abufmg  any  body  ;  and  having 
almcti  exhaufted  her  fpirits  with  the  vio- 
lencco{'herpalilon£,arid  fiijdingthat  Mrs. 
Willis  fat  filent,  and  t<  ok  no  farther  no- 
tice of  what  fhe  IkiJ,  /he  fluunicd  out  of 
the  room,  declaring,  t'nt  her  father-in- 
law  mould  know  that  /he  a 6 ted  a;.  pro- 
curefs  for  hi',  fun,  and  that  fhe  mould  re« 
turn  to  hor  ra;>;s  and  poverty  again. 

Iv/rs.  \V'jilis  thought  her  behaviour 
difpcn'l-d  wiiii  htr  fi  cm  tr^-ati,ng  her  with 
that;  iefi. eft  which  fivj\v  ''ht-r- 

wife  paid  to  Mr.  Dainti's  daughter- in - 
lav;'.,  :;.!:d  therefor  dia  not,  oiitr  to  wait 
on  her  down  /burs,  bur  iung  the  btfl 
for  fomebody  to  nu^n.l  her;  ar/i,  1.  i 
the  door  after  her,  flic  !;;u>pcci  gen 
Mifs  C.ourteney's  chamber-door;  t£ 
her  that  Mrs.  D;;mer  \vas  t>'one. 

'    V  '  faia  the  young 

lady,  as  foe  came  out.  '  You  hive 
'  been  treated  very  ill  by  her,  Mrs.  \Vil- 
'  li1--;  1  am  forry  fcr  it.' — (  y\n;l  I  am 

*  forry  fcr  what  you  have  fufilred,  my 
'  dear  Mi  Is, 'replied  Mrs.  Willis;  'but 
'  Air.  Damer  is  to  blame  for  it  all.  I  am 
'  no\v  /ure  you  are  entirely  innocent.' 

'  Innocent!'  repented  Mifs  Courte- 
ney, with  ^i  figh.  '  Hew  low  am  I  fal- 
'  len,  wru-n  that  couid  ever  be  doubted,! 
'  But,  Mrs.  V/illis,  you  knew,  it  items, 

*  that  Mr.  Darner  was  married;  I   nm 
'  furprized  you  ntver  mentioned  his  wife 

*  to  me.' 

*  And 
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c  And  are  you  not  furpvized,  Mifs,' 
faid  Mrs.  Willis,  *  that  Mr.  Darner 
'  never  mentioned  her  to  you  ?' 

*  To  be  lure  that  is  very  ilrange,'  re- 
plied Henrietta;  '  what  could  he  mean 
«  by  it  ?' 

'  Ah!  Mifs,'  faid  Mrs.  Willis,  <  a 
'  very  little  reflexion  on  Mr.  Darner's 
'  behaviour  might  have  informed  you 
'  that  he  is  in  love  with  you.' 

'  In  love  with  me!'  cried  Henrietta, 
bluihing  with  fliame  and  refentment. 

'  Yes,'  Aid  Mrs.  Willis,  «  in  love 

*  with  you;  if  that  can  be  called  love 
'  which  leeks  the  ruin  of  it's  object.     I 
'  faw  it  in  his  looks,  his  words,  cautious 
f  as   they  were  ;  his  whole  behaviour 
'  mewed  it  but  too  plainly.' 

*  And  this  man  married  too !'  cried 
Henrietta,  lifting   up  her  eyes.     '  To 

*  what  have  I,  by  one  ram  ftep,  reduced 
«  myfelf !  But  ftill,  Mrs.Willis,  my  fir  ft 

*  difficulty  recurs,  why  did  you  avoid 
'  fpeaking  of  his  wife  to  me  ?' 

*  Hear  me,  my  dear,  with  patience,' 
interrupted  Mrs.  Willis:  '  I  mall  be  very 

*  free  j  but  my  plainnefs  ought  not  to 

*  offend  you,  fince  it  is  a  mark  of  my 

*  fmcerity.'     Mrs.  Willis  paufed  here  a 
moment,  and   then  proceeded,   as  will 
be  found  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.    XV. 

IN  WHICH   THOSE  CIRCUMSTANCES 
ARE  PARTLY  EXPLAINED. 

U  may  remember  I  told  you, 
foon  after  you  came  here,  that 
before  I  went  to  Leghorn,  I  heard  Mr. 
Darner  was  courting  the  daughter  of  a 
rich  citizen:  I  had  been  returned  but 
three  or  four  days,  when  he  came  to 
me  to  know  if  I  could  accommodate  a 
young-  lady,  a  ward  of  his  father's, 
with  lodging  and  board  j  to  which  I 
readily  confented. 

«  It  is  no  flattery,  Mifs,  to  tell  you 
that,  when  I  faw  you,  I  was  charmed 
with  your  perfon  and  Behaviour:  your 
beauty,  and  Mr.  Darner's  extreme 
afliduity,made  it  ieem  highly  probable 
that  he  loved  you.  I  fet  myfelf  to 
examine  his  behaviour,  and  the  ob- 
fervations  I  made  en  it  confirmed  my 
fufpicions.  I  had  then  heard  nothing 
of  his  being  married ,. having  upon  my 
return  been  fo  taken  up  with  my  do- 
meftick  affairs,  that  I  had  no  leisure 


*  to  make  or  receive  viilts,  from  which 
'  I  coul'd  receive  any  information  con- 
«  cerning  what  had  happened  in  my  ab- 

*  fence. 

'  I  was  a  little  furprized  to  find  that 

*  you  had  been  introduced  to  me  under 
'  a  feigned  name,  and  that  you  were  not 
'  called  Benfon,  but  Courteney.     How- 

*  ever,  I  made  no  reflections  upon  that 
'  circumftance,  till,  about  two  days  af- 
'  terwards,  I   accidentally   heard   that 
'  Mr.   Darner  had  been  married  two 

*  months;  then  it  was  that,  in  my  afto- 
f  nimment  at  his  fo  cautioufly  avoiding 

*  any  mention  of  his  wife,  I  was  led  to 
'  reflect  upon  what  you  yourfelf  had  in- 
'  formed  me  of  "your   fituation  j  your 
'  flight  from  your  friends,  Mr.  Darner's 
'  apparent  tendernefs  for  you,  awakened 
'  fufpicions,  I  own  it,  disadvantageous 
'  to  you. 

'  I  waited  impatiently  for  the  hour  of 

*  Mr.  Darner's   vifuing   you,   and  the 
'  moment  I  faw  him,  wifiied  him  joy  on 
'  his  marriage,  expreffing  my  furprize 
'  that  I  fhould  not  have  heard  of  that 
'  event  from  himfelf.    He  coloured,  and 
'  feemed  in  great  confufionj  and,  after 
'  a  little  paufe — "  Have  you  faid  any 
"  thing  of  it  to  Mifs  .Courteney  ?"  faid 

*  he. 

«  I  replied,  that  I  had  heard  the  news 
'  but  an  hour  before,  and  had  not  feen 

*  you  fince. 

"  You  will  oblige  me,"  faid  he,  "if 
"  you  will  not  mention  it  to  her."  I 
'  flared.  "  My  wife,"  continued  he, 
"  is  the  matt  unreafonable  woman  in  the 
"  world;  me  has  taken  it  into  her  head 
"  to  be  horribly  jealous  of  me,  though 
"  we  have  been  married  fo  fhort  a  time. 
"  It  was  a  match  (and  hefighdd)  of  my 
ft  father's  making — but  I  allure  you  I 
"  am  very  unhappy." 

"  I  am  lorry  for  it,  Sir," interrupted  I; 
"  but  what  reafons  have  you  for  con- 
'*  cealing  from  Mifs  Courteney  that  you 
**  are  married  ?" 

"  It  is  a  fad  thing,  Mrs.  Willis,'* 
'  faid  he,  "  when  a  man  is  not  m after 
*'  in  his  own  faniily."' — *'  I  hope  that 
**  is  not  your  cafe,  Sir,"  anfwered  I. 
"  Indeed  but  it  is,"  he  replied.  "  Mifs 
*'  Cotirteney,  you  know,  is  agreeable/' 
— "  Oh  !  very  agreeable,"  faid  I.  "  My 
*'  wife  is  of  i'uch  an  unaccountable  hu- 
tf  mour,"  refumed  he,  "  that  I  durft 
<l  not  offer  Mifs  Courteney,  though  my 
'*  father  is  her  guardian,  an  afylum  in 
f*  my  houfe,  till  her  relations  were  re- 
K  «  co»ciled 
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««  coiiciled  to  her,  left  I  fhould  be  teazed 
"  with  jealoufy  and  fufpicions." 

"  I  am  perfuaded,  Sir,"  laid  I,  "  that 
**  Mifs  Courteney  has  too  much  good 
*'  i'enfe  to  take  it  amifs  that  you  did  not 
tc  invite  her  to  your  houfe,  as  things 
"  were  circumltanced.  She  has  more 
"  reafon  to  be  difpleafed  at  your  con- 
tc  cealing  your  marriage  from  her,  which 
"  every  body  knows,  and  which  fhe 
"  would  foon  know  if  me  lived  lefs  re- 
"  tired." 

"  Let  me  entreat  you,  Mrs.  Willis," 
4  faid  he,  "not  to  mention  it  to  Mifs 
"  Courteney.  I  would  not  upon  any 
*{  account  that  fhe  flioukl  know  I  am 
"  married,  yet  could  not  offer  her  an 
"  apartment  in  my  houfe." 

44  Indeed,  Sir,"  laid  I,  fmiling,  "  you 
*'  make  this  matter  of  more  confequence 
««  than  you  need  to  do;  Mifs  Courte- 
4<  ney  will  not  conlider  it  as  any  flight 
41  to  her." 

4C  She  muft  either  think  herfelf  flight- 
<(  ed,"  refumed  he,  with  quicknefs., 
*<  by  my  not  inviting  her,  or  ihe  will 
**  divine  the  reafon,  which  would  be 
"  worfej  for  in  that  cafe  her  delicacy  is 
tf  fo  extreme,  that  (lie  would  never  allow 
"  me  to  fee  her." 

4C  Ah,"  thought  I,  "  is  it  fo!"  He  per- 

*  ceived  he  had  almoft  betrayed  himfelf; 
'  and  changed  the  difcourfe,  afking  me 

*  many  queftions  about   my  hufband, 
'  whole  diligence  and  fidelity  he  highly 

*  extolled,  dropping  hints  of  defigns  in 

*  his   favour;  and  indeed  it   is  in  his 

*  power  to  be  of  great  fcrvJci  to  him. 

*  But  I  had  no  fat  isf aft  ion,'  ptirfued 
Mrs.  Willis,  *  in  what  he  faid;  for,  to 

*  my  apprehenfion,  it  appeared  as  if  he 

*  fought  to  bribe  me  into  a  concurrence 
«  with  his  defigns,  whatever  they  were. 
4  Therefore  I  fat  filent,  and  I  believe 

*  difcovered   by  my  looks,  that  I  did 
4  not  like  his  proceedings;  for  heroic 
4  up,  and,  with  an  ail*  of  fome  refent- 

*  ment,  faid, 

<  That  his  father  would  be  in  town 

*  in  a  few  days,  and  would  then  difpofe 

*  of  you  properly;   and  that  in  the  mean 
4  time   he  muft  infift  upon  my  being 
4  filent  with   regard  to  his   marriage, 
4  fmce   it  would  throw   him  into  great 
4  confufion  if  you  knew  it;  and  added, 
4  that  he  thought  he  might  reafonably 
4  expect  this  inftance  of  my  complai- 
'  fance.' 

*  I  told  him  that  I  was  very  glad  to 

*  hear  hi*  father  would  be  in  town  ib 


J  foon,  and  would  take  the  young  fody 
under  his  own  care:  that,  lince  he  de- 
fired  it,  I  would  not  be  the  raft  to  ac- 
quaint you  with  his  marriage.  I  owned 
his  reafons  appeared  to  me  very  whim'- 
fical;  but  that  it  was  not  my  bufmefs 
to'  be  impertinently  curious;  and  that 
I  mouid  concern  myfelf  no  farther 
about  it. 

*  He  feemed  pleafed  with  this  indif- 
ference, and  went  up  ftairs  to  fee  you. 
I  had  already  taken  my  refolution,  my 
dear  Mifs  Courteney,  which  was  to 
write  to  his  father,  and  acquaint  him 
with  the  whole  tranfacHon.     I  was 
willing  to  leave  the  young  gentleman 
in  a  falfe  fecurity,  that  he  might  not 
fufpeft  my  defign,  and  take  meafutes 
to  render  it  ufelefs;  and   not   being 
fure  how  far  even  you  might  be  trufted, 
for   my  fufpicions    of  you,    though 
weakened,  were  not  yet   removed,"  I 
thought  it  beft  to   fay  nothing  that 
could  alarm  you,  till  I  had  received 
the  old  gentleman's  advice  how  to  acl ; 
but  my  meafures  were  broke  by  Mr. 
Darner's   refolving  to  take  you  from 
my  houfe. 

*  He  came  into  the  parlour  to  me  to- 
day, before   you  law  him,  and  tol'd 
me,  that  he  had  directions  from  hr's 
father  to  fend  you  into  the  country,  be- 
caufe  he  did  not  expe<5l  to  return  for 
fome  time  yet,  and  he  did  not  approve  of 
your  fefiding  in  London  till  he  came. 

4  You  may  eafily  imagine,  Mifs,  that 
I  was  not  fatisfied  with  the  caiife  he 
afligned  for  this  fudden  refolution.  I 
was  now  alarmed  for  you ;  and  judged 
it  neceflary  to  acquaint  you  imme- 
diately with  Mr.  Darner's  being  mar- 
ried, that  you  might  not  fall  igno- 
rantly  into  his  fnares.  I  began  with 
a/king  you  queftions,  to  which  the- 
opennefs  and  limplicity  of  your  an- 
fwers  convinced  me  that  you  were  im- 
pofed  upon  greatly  by  Mr.  Darner, 
I  was  going  to  explain  myfelf  clearly, 
when  Mrs.  Darner's  arrival  interrupt- 
ed me.  You  know  with  what  ear- 
neftnefs  I  intreated  you  not  to  leave 
my  houfe;  I  was  apprehenfive  that  he 
was  corne  to  hurry  you  away,  and  I 
trembled  for  the  danger  to  which  you 
wereexpoied. 

*  When  I  left  you,  I  met  Mrs.  Da- 
rner upon  the  ftairs;  and,  not  know- 
ing her,  I  alked  who  it  was  fhe  defired 
to  fee  ? — "  The  young  woman  that 

lodges  with  you,"   laid  fhe,    in  a 
*  tone 
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*  tone  of  voice  that  furprized  me.     I 

*  told  her,  I  would  go  and  acquaint  you 
'  that  there  was  a  lady  wanted  to  fpeak 

*  to  you  :  but  fhe  rufhed  by  me,  laying, 
*'*  There  is  no  need  of  that  ceremony,  I 
'*  mall  introduce  myfelf.'" 

*  Her  behaviour  recalling  to  my  mind 
c  what  Mr.  Darner  had  faid  of  his  wife's 
'  jealoufy,  I  fufpefted  this  was  the  lady; 

*  and,  to  be  allured,  I  enquired  of  a 

*  fervar.t,  who  attended  her,  who  fhe 
'  was.     The  moment  I  knew  it  was 

*  really  her,  I  flew  up  ftairs,  being  full 

*  of  concern  for  you  ;  for  I  jtaw  a  {farm 
'  in  her  countenance,  and  dreaded  the 

*  confequence.     The  poor  young  man 
6  is  indeed  plagued  with  a  jealous  wife; 

*  and  in  that  particular  he  told  the  truth. 

*  But,  my  dear  Mifs,  I  fee  plainly  that 

*  the  myltery  he  has  made  of  hiscon- 
'  neclions  with  you  has  rouzed  her  fufpi- 

*  cions.' 

*  It  is  all  an  incomprehenfible  my- 
'  ftery  to  me,'  faid  Henrietta,  fighing: 

*  Mr.  Darner  has  certainly  deceived  me, 
'  for  what  purpofes  I  know  not;  but  I 
'  know  that  I  will  never  fee  him  again, 
'  but  in  the  prefenceof  his  father,  to  have 

*  this  dark  affair  cleared  up. 

'  But,  my  dear  Mrs.  Willis,  how 
'  mall  I  exprefs  what  my  heart  feels  for 
'  you,  who  have  fhewn  fo  tender  a  regard 
'  for  my  honour  and 'quiet !  How  mife- 
'  rable  might  I  have  been,  had  you  been 
'  lefs  good  !  I  am  fure  I  may  rely  upon 

*  your  prudence.  Advife  me,  then,  what 

*  to  do :  you  know   my  tfory ;  you  lee 

*  my  prefent  fituation.  I  have  no  friend, 

*  no  proteftor.' 

«  My  dear  Mifs,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Willis,  *  there  is  but  one  thing  for  you 

*  to  do,  and  that  is,  to  return  to  your 
'  aunt.' 

'  How  can  I  appear  before  her/  faid 
Henrietta,  '  after  having  fo  greatly  dif- 
«  obliged  her  by  my  flight;  a  flight 
«  which  has  had  fuch  difgraceful  con- 
'  fequences  ?  Befides,  do  not  the  fame 
f  motives  that  obliged  me  to  leave  her, 

*  ftill  fubfift?  and  are  they  not  equally 

*  ftrong  againft  my  returning?' 

'  I  would  not  pain  you,  my   dear 

*  Mils,'  faid  Mrs.  Willis,  «  with  the 

*  recollection  of  a  paft  error,  were  it  not 

*  to  make  it  ufeful  to  you  in  your  prefent 

*  crircumftances.     Warned  as  you  were 
'  of  your  aunt's  defigns,  it  was  impof- 
'  fible    to  carry  them   into   execu  ion 

*  without  your  concurrence:  your  fl  ght 

*  therefore  was  not  neceffaryj  and,  if 


*  not  neceflary,  Aiitly  it  was  highly  im- 

*  prudent;  and,  in  my  opinion,  can  only 
'  be  repaired   by   a   voluntary   return. 

*  Need  I  tell  a  young  lady  of  your  de- 

*  licacy,  that  imputations,  however  un- 
'  juft,  fully,  if  they  do  not  ftain  acha- 

*  racier  ?  Do  you  think  this   woman's 
'  frantkk  jealoufy  will  befilent?  Hov,- 

*  can  you  otherwife  prove  the  fulfhood  of 
'  her  aflertions,  than   by  returning   to 
'  your  aunt,  and  making  yourfelf  ac- 
'  countable  to  her  for  all  your  aftions  ? 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  for 

*  youth  and  beauty,  than  to  be  left  to 
'  it's  own  guidance  and  discretion.  The 
'  world  feldom  attributes  too  much  pru- 
'  dence  to  youth  :  however  regular  our 

*  conduct  may  be  in  that  gay  time  of 
'  life,  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  owing  to  the 
f  care  and  attention  of  our  parents  or 

*  relations,  rather  than  to  our  own  cir- 
'  cumfpeclion.     Can  a  young  woman, 

*  who  voluntarily  fets  herfelf  free  from 
'  that  reftiaint,  hope  to  elcape   unfa- 
'  vourable   cenfures,  when   thofe   who 
'  owe  it  to  chance  only  that  they  are  not 

*  fubje&ed  to  any  controul,  fuffer  perhaps 

*  in  the  opinion  of  the  world,  becaufe 
'  they  are  pofTefTed  of  a  liberty  which 
'  they  may  make  an  improper  ufe  of? 

t  You  fee,  my  dear,  to  what  incon- 
'  veniencies  you    have  been    expofedj 

*  thefe  are  the  neceffary  confequences  of 

*  your  unprotected   ftate:  there   is  no 
'  doubt  but  you  would  repel  every  at- 

*  tempt  to  the  prejudice  of  your  honour  j 
'  but  does  not  moderty,  if  not  virtue, 
'  fuffer  by  fuch  airempts?  and  can  you 
'  acquit  yourfelf  of  imprudence,  when 

*  yen  reflect  that  you  have  thrown  your- 
'  felf  into  a  fituation  which  renders  you 
'  liable  to  them?' 

*  It  was  indeed,'  faid  Henrietta,  who, 
by  her  blufhes  and  contufion,  acknow- 
ledged the  ftrength  of  her  reafons,  '  im- 
prudence to   throw  myfelf  into  this 
fituation,  but  it  would  be  guilt  to  con- 
tinue in  it.     Oh  !  that  I  had  had  fuch 
a  friend  as  you  to  advife  with  at  Wind- 
for,  I  fliould  never  have  taken  a  uVp, 
which  I  blufh  to  think  of  now.     I  \vilf 
return  to  my  aunt,  Mrs.   Willis;    I 
will  throw  myielf  upon  her  mercy  j 
and  if  I  mult  be  made  a  faciifice  of — ' 

*  Indeed,  my  dear,'  interrupted  Mrs. 
Willis,  «  thefe  fears  are  groundlefs :  you 

cannot  poflibly  be  married  againft  your 
ownconfent;  and  you  have  it  always 
in  your  power  to  refufe.  As  for  the 
convent,  you  cannot  be  cheated  into 
K  ^  5  it, 
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«  it,  that  is  certain,  fince  you  know  me 
«  had  iuch  a  defign,  and  may  guard 
«  again  ft  it.' 

'  Butfuppofe,'  faid  Mifs  Courteriey, 

*  that  /he  mould  not  receive  me  again? 
'  Mr.  Damer  found  her  inexorable.' 

*  Ah  !  my  dear,'  replied  Mrs.  Willis, 
fhaking  her  head,  *  Mr.  Damer  was  not 

*  i  fit  perfon  to  be  trufted  with  fuch  a 
'  negotiation :  but,  however  that  may  be, 

*  I  am  fure,  when  your  aunt  knows  in 
'  what   manner  he  has  afted,  and  the 
'  reaibns  you  have  to  diitruli  him,  ihe 
'  will  think  it  necefTary  to  take  you  out 

*  of  his  hands.     Your  return  to  her  will 

*  remove  her  iufpicions  againlt  you,  and 
'  convince  her  that  it  was  from  a  fud- 
'  den  impulfe  of  fear  only,  that  yovi  left 
'  her;  and  that  you  had  nodefire  of  dif- 
'  pofing  of  yourfelf  contrary  to  her  in- 

*  clinations.' 

*  But  I  have  one  favour  to  beg  of  you,1 
faid  Mifs  Courteney,  '  and  that  is,  that 

*  you  will  go  along  with  me  to  my  aunt; 

*  refentment  may  Ihut  her  ears  to  all  that 
'  I  can  fay  to  her,  but  I  think  me  can- 

*  not  refill  your  pleas,  urged  with  that 

*  good  fenfe  you  poflefs  in  fo  high  a  de- 

*  gree/ 


'  Doubt  not,  my  dear,'  laid  Mrs, 
Willis,  '  but  I  am  ready  to  do  you  any 
'  fervice  in  my  power.' 

*  What  hinders  us  then  from  going 
'  directly?'  cried    Henrietta,    eagerly; 

*  we  can  get  a  poft-chaife,  and-        * 

*  The  day   is  too  far  advanced,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Willis;    '  we   will,   if  you 

*  pleafe,  fet  out  early  to-morrow  morn- 
'  ing;  I  will  take  care  to  have  a  poft- 
•'  chaife  in  readinefs  :  in  the  mean  lime, 
'  you  may  depend  upon  being  fecure 
'   from   any    difagreeable    viiits    here; 
'  neither  Mr.  Damer  nor  his  fury  of  a 
'  wife  mail  fee  you,  unlefs  you   defire 

*  they  mould.' 

*  Notwithftanding  the  treatment  me 
'  gave  me,'  fa  id  Mifs  Couneney,  «  I 
'  would  rather  lee  her  than  him;  but  you 
'  may  well  imagine,  Mrs.  Willis,  that 

*  I  do  not  wifh  to  fee  either  of  them.' 

'  Make  ycurfelf  eafy,  my  dear,'  faid 
Mrs.  Willis;  *  you  fliall  meet  with  no 

*  infult  of  any  kind  in  my  houfe.* 
Henrietta  embraced  her  with  tears  of 

gratitude,  which  the  good  woman  re- 
turned with  true  maternal  tendernefs,  and 
then  left  her,  to  give  the  neceffary  direc- 
tions for  their  little  journey  the  ne'xt  day. 


END  OF   THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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VOLUME    THE    SECOND. 


BOOK    THE    THIRD. 


CHAP.    I. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  HEROINE  MEETS 
WITH  A  NEW  DISAPPOINTMENT, 
AND  SOME  FARTHER  INSTANCES 
OF  MISS  WOODBY'S  FRIENDSHIP. 

ENRIETTA,  being  now 
left  to  her  own  reflections, 
beheld  her  late  conduct  in 
a  light  in  which  it  had 
never  appeared  to  her  be- 
fore ;  the  fenfe  of  blame  fo 
juftly  incurred,  filled  her  with  remorfe 
and  fhame.  Hitherto  flie  had  induftri- 
oufly  aggravated  the  caufe  of  her  fears, 
that  flit  mig;ht  not  (land  felf-condemned  j 
which,  to  an  ingenuous  mind,  is  of  all 
others  the  greateft  evil :  but  Mrs.  Willis 
had  ftated  her  cafe  too  juftly. 

What  force  could  give  her  unwilling 
hand  to  the  old  baronet  ?  How  could  fhe 
be  cheated  into  a  convent,  when  fhe  was 
forewarned  of  the  defign  ?  From  herob- 
ilinate  oppofition  to  her  aunt's  will,  no- 
thing worfe  could  have  happened  than  the 
lofs  of  her  favour  and  protection,  which 
by  her  flight  fhe  had  anticipated.  She 
now  wondered  at  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
her  fears,  and  looked  back  with  the  deep- 
eft  regret  upon  the  errors  they  had  oc- 
cafioned. 

Thefe  melancholy  thoughts,  and  iher 
anxiety  about  the  reception  her  aunt 
would  give  her,  kept  her  waking  almoft 


the  whole  night.  "As  foon  as  it  was  light, 
fhe  role,  and  drefled  herfelf,  impatient  to 
be  gone.  Mrs.  Willis,  at  her  fummons, 
made  hafte  to  join  her:  and,  when  they 
had  breakfafted,  fet  out  immediately 
upon  their  journey  5  Henrietta  full  of 
perturbation  and  inquietude,  Mi  s.Willis 
with  that  ferenity  which  attends  the  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  doing  what  is  right. 

The  young  lady,  as  flie  drew  nearer 
her  aunt's  dwelling,  found  her  emotions 
increafe:  one  while  her  imagination  re- 
prefented  Lady  Meadows  as  kind  and 
indulgent,  ready  to  forgive  her  error, 
and  to  reltore  her  to  her  affection  j  and, 
immediately  after,  fhe  would  tremble 
with  the  apprehenfion  of  her  fevere  re- 
proaches. 

Mrs.  Willis  perceived  her  uneafinefs, 
and  ufed  her  utmoft  endeavours  to  com- 
pofe  her:  but  when  thechaife  flopped  at 
the  door,  fhe  was  near  falling  into  a 
fainting  fit;  and  her  friend  was  obliged 
to  alk  if  Lady  Meadows  was  at  home, 
for  Henrietta  was  not  able  to  (peak. 

The  fervant-maid  who  opened  the 
door  having  got  a  glimple  of  the  young 
lady  as  (he  fat  in  the  chaife,  eagerly  flew 
to  the  fide  of  it.  «  O  my  dear  Mil's! '  faid 
flie,  in  atranfport  of  joy,  '  is  it  you?"1 

*  How  do  you  do,  Jenny?'  faid  Mifs 
Courteney;  and,  trembling,  added,  *  is 
*  my  aunt  at  home  ?' 

«  "My  lady,'  faid  the  girl,  '  fet  out 

c  two  days  ago  for  her  feat  in  Devon- 

«  fhire.     Oh!  Mifs,  here  has  been  fad 

«  doings  I 
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doings!  Poor  Mrs.  White  is   turned 

away:  there  came  an  ugly  mifchief- 

making  lady  from  London,  and  told 

mv  lady  a  heap  of  ftories  about  you, 

and  fo  Mrs.  White  was  turned  away. 

But  won't  you  pleale  to  alight,  Mil's?' 

Henrietta  looked  at  Mrs.  Willis,  for 

file  knew  not  herfelfwhat  to  reiblveon, 

the  news  (he  had  heard  having  thrown 

her  into  the  utinoit  perplexity.    *  I  wifli 

<  we  could  fee  Mrs.  White,'  faid  Mrs. 

Wiljis  to  her  in  u  whiiper. 

Mifs  Courteney  immediately  enquired 
of  the  maid,  how  long  Mrs.  White  had 
left  her  aunt,  and  where  flie  was  to  he 
found?  The  girl  told  her  (he  had  been 
gone  above  a  v/eek,  and  that  me  believed 
ihe  was  at  her  lifter's  in  Windfor.  Hen- 
rietta had  often  heard  her  mention  jier 
filter,  who  was  married  to  a  tradefman  in 
Windier;  and,  after  flie  had  taken  leave 
of  the  poor  affectionate  girl,  who  wept 
to  fee  her  depart  again,  fhe  gave  the  poll- 
boy  directions  where  to  drive. 

Mrs.  White,  when  the  chaife  flopped 
at  the  door,  heard  from  a  little  parlour 
'where  flie  was  fitting  the  voice  of  Mils 
Courteney  enquiring  for  her,  and  flew 
with  trembling  eagernefs  to  meet  her./ 

*  Oh!  Mils, "laid  flie,  taking  her  hand, 
and  leading  her  into  the  room,  *  I  am 

rejoiced  to  fee  you :  where  have  you 
been  ail  this  time  ?     What  an  unfor- 
tunate creature  was  I  to  be  the  means 
of  your  taking  fuch  a  rafli  refolution  1 
Oh  that  I  had  kept  what  I  knew  to 
mvfelf!  But,  furely,  it  was  very  un- 
kind in  you  not  to  acquaint  me  with 
your  deiign,  nor  to  aflc  my  advice;  I 
might  have  prevented  all  this  trouble. 
But,  thank  Heaven,  you  are  fafe  and 
well — well  I  fee  you  are.* 
Henrietta  then  interrupting  the  good 
woman,  who,  between  chiding  and  fond- 
nefs,  had  taken  no  notice  of  Mrs.  Willis, 
— '  That  I  am   fafe,'  faid  flie,    <  I  am 
4  obliged  to  this  gentlewoman;  for  fome 
'  llrange  treachery  was  preparing  for  me, 

*  I  believe,  but  her  care  has  prevented 

.*   i^' 

*  Treachery !'     interrupted     Mrs. 
White — £   Aye,     you    have    met   with 
'  enough  of  that,  I  fuppofe:   there  was 

*  your  new-found  friend  anil  acquain- 
'  tance,  Mifs — I  forget  her  name,whom 

*  you  told  all  your  fecrets  to;  you  made 
4  no  fcruple  to  trull  her,  Mifs,  though 

*  you  was  fo  referved  to  me;  /he  was 

*  the  occahon  of  my  lolmg  my  place. 

*  Ah  !  Mils — but  I  will  not  upbraid 


you;  I  fee  you  are  concerned:  God 
forbid  I  fhould  add  to  your  unealinefss' 
I  have  luff  ere  d  greatly  upon  your  ac- 
count. 1 1  was  very  unkind  in  you  to 
put  it  in  the  power  of  a  llranger  to  do 
mefo  much mifchicf :  furely,  I  did  not 
deferve  inch  a  return  from  you.  But, 
God  knows  my  heart,  I  would  not  up- 
braid you  for  the  world;  no,  I  fcorn 
it;  but  I  have  been  the  greatefl  fuf- 
fercr,  I  am  lure,  and  yet  I  meant  well.' 

*  Was  not  the  lady's  name  Woodby  ?' 
interrupted  Henrietta,  impatient  to  hear 
the  particulars  of  this  new  acl:  of  treachery 
and  bafenefs. 

4  Aye,  Woodby,'  replied  Mrs.  White, 

*  a  clifagreeable   creature   as    ever  my 
f  eyes  beheld.     I  (hall  never  forget  how 

*  fhe  fulled  into  my  lady's  drefling-room, 
4  and,  half  out  of  b:eath,  told  her,  flie 
4  had  taken  ;he  liberty  to  wait  en  her 
4   to  bring  her  fome  news  of  her  niece, 
4   I  could  not  hear  ditlin&ly  all  flie  faid, 
4  for  my  lady  ordered  me  to  withdraw; 
4  but  I  put  my  ear  to  the  key  hole,  as 
4  I  had  done  once  before  for  your  fer- 
4  vice,  Mils',  which  I  haverealbn  to  re- 
4  pent,Heaven  knows ! — but  what  is  pa(l 
4  cannot  be  helped— it  is  not  my  way  to 
4  rip  up  things  that  are  pall,' 

*  Well,'  laid  Henrietta,  4  but  what 
4  did  you  hear  ?' 

4  Nay,  for  that  matter,'  refunded  Mrs, 
White,  '  I  may  draw  myfelf  into  another 
4  premune  peihaps:  after  what  I  have 
4  f  offered,  I  ought  to  be  cautious;  but  I 
4  Ipve  you,  Mils,  and  muft  tell  you  every 
4  thing,  whatever  it  coll  me,  and  that 
4  you  havg  experienced  already.  Well, 
4  fhe  made  up  a  horrible  ftory,  that  you 
4  had  gone  away  fuddenly  from  lodg- 
4  ings  where  fhevilited  you;  and,  not- 
4  withllanding  the  friendlhip  there  was 
4  between  you,  (and  a  great  clutter  flie 
4  made  with  that  word)  you  went  away 
4  without  giving  her  any  notice  of  your 
4  intention;  and  this  fhe  faid  had  a 
4  flrange  appearance.' 

Mifs  Courteney  lifted  up  her  eyes 
here,  in  aflonifhment  at  what  flie  heard, 
4  As  forme,'  continued  Mrs.  White, 
fhe  did  my  bufinefs  in  an  inltant;  for, 
as  foon  as  flie  was  gone,  my  lady  lent 
for  me,  and,  in  a  violent  rage,  told 
me  I  fliould  not  flay  another  night  in 
her  houfe.  She  was  informed,  fhe 
faid,  that  I  had  been  the  caufeof  your 
running  away,  by  filling  your  head 
with  notions  of  her  dcfigning  to,  con- 
fine you  in  a  convent.  She  would 
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*  hear  nothing  that  I  could  fay  Jn  my 
«  own  defence;  and  difmiflkl  me  that 
'  very  Evening.' 

«  I  am  exceflively  forry,'  faid  Hen- 
rietta, *  that  you  mould  differ  fo  much 

*  on  my  account.     It  was  indeed  very 

*  imprudent  in  me  to  be  io  communica- 

<  tive  to  Mils  Woodby,  but  I  could  not 
'  imagine  me  was  capable  of  fo  much 
«  treachery.' 

*  But  how  have  you  been  able  to  con- 

<  ceal  yo uriel f  fo  well,  Mifs,  from  the 

*  enquiries   of  all   your  friends  ?'  faid 
Mrs.  White.     '  Mr.  Darner,  itfeems, 

*  yffhr  guardian's  fpn,  knew  not  where 

<  to  rind  you.' 

*  Did  Mr.  Damer  fay,  he  knew  not 

*  where  I  was  ?'  cried  Mils  Courteney, 
in  aftonifhment. 

'  He  told  Mr.  Danvers  fo,'  replied 
Mrs.  White, '  who  went  feveral  times,  by 

*  my  lady's  orders,  to  enquire  for  you.' 

t  Was   there  ever  fuch  complicated 

<  treachery!'  faid  Henrietta,  looking  at 
Mrs.  Willis,   with  tears   in  her  eyes. 
'  Well,  my  dear/  faid  the  good  wo- 
man, '  there  is  at  leaft  this  advantage  in 
«  misfortunes,  that  they  bring  us  at  laft 

<  to  wiillom.     You  will  for  the  future 
'  be  more  cautious  how  you  engage  in 
'  fuch  perilous  enterprizes.' 

'  Aye,  Mifs,'  faid  Mrs.White,  «  and 
'  how  you  truft  falfe  friends  to  thepre- 
'  judice  of  your  true  ones.  You  lee 
'  what  it  has  coft  me. — But  no  more  of 
'  that — I  can  forget  and  forgive.' 

*  Well,  and  what  is  now  to  be  done  ?' 
faid  Mifs  Courteney,  folding  her  hands 
with  an  air  of  defpondence. 

*  It  is  eafy  to  anfwer  that  queftion,' 
faid  Mrs.  Willis;  *  you  mutt  write  to 

your  aunt,  my  dear,  and  give  her  an 
account  of  all  that  has  happened  to  you. 
There  is  certainly  lomething  to  con- 
demn in  what  yon   have  done;  but  in 
what  you  have  Buffered,  there  is  much 
to  be  pitied.     lam  perfuaded her ten- 
dernefs  will  filence  her  refentment.     I 
hoped  to  have  left  you  with  your  aunt, 
Mifs,'  continued  Mrs.  Willis;  *  but 
fmce  that  cannot  be,  you  will  return 
with  me,  I  fuppofe.' 
«  To  be  lure  I  will,'  faid  Mifs  Cour- 
teney; *  with  whom,  in  my  prefent  fitu- 
'  ation,  can  I  be  fo  happy  as  with  you  ?' 
Mrs.  White  defired  me  might  be  per- 
mitted to  come  and  fee  her:  to  which 
Henrietta  readily  confented;  promillng, 
if  me  was  reconciled  to  her  aunt,  to  ufe 


her  utmoft  endeavours  to  relnftate  her  in 
her  place. 

CHAP.     II. 

WHICH  THROWS  NEW  LIGHTS  UPON" 
MR.  DAMER'S  EEKAVIOUR,  AND 
CONTAINS  A  VERY  IMPROVING 
CONVERSATION. 

THE  two  ladies  being  again  featcd 
in  their  poft-chaife,  Mrs.  Willis 
kindly  applied  herfelf  to  comfort  her  fair 
companion,  whole  affecting  filence  mew- 
ed a  deeper  fenfe  of  her  new  difappoint- 
ment  than  any  words  could  exprels. 
However,  Mifs  Courteney  felt  in  reality 
fewer  perturbations  and  lefs  anxiety  in 
her  return,  than  when  fhe  began  her 
journey.  So  true  it  is,  that,  when  we 
hope  little,  we  fear  little  likewife. 

She  now  looked  upon  her  aunt's  af- 
fection as  irrecoverable;  Mils  Woodby's 
vile  infmuations  had  ftrengthened  her 
fufpicions;  Mr.  Damer,  when  he  found 
himfelf  detected,  would  doubtlftfs  ac- 
count for  his  behaviour  in  a  manner  un- 
favourable to  her;  her  unhappy  flight 
had  given  fuch  a  colour  to  her  lucceed- 
ing  action*,  as  rendered  any  juftification 
of  herfelf  hopelefs;  and  the  infidious 
chaplain  might  now  with  eafe  confirm 
thole  prejudices  he  had  railed. 

In  this  manner  me  reafoned  herfelf 
into  a  belief  that  her  misfortune  \v?.s  ir- 
remediable :  defpair,  as  an  ingenious 
writer  obferves,  being  that  eafe  to  the 
mind  which  mortification  is  ro  the  flefbu 
Henrietta  found  fume  relief  in  being  freed 
from  that  viciflitude  of  hopes  and  fears 
which  had  fo  long  held  her  mind  in  the 
molt  racking  fufpence  ;  and,  with  a  kind 
of  gloomy  fatisfaflfon;  refigned  herfelr" 
to  all  the  bitternefs  of  her  fate. 

Mrs.  Willis,  whq.  knew  not  the  pe  - 
culiarities  of  Lady  Meadows's  temper, 
or,  if  fhe  had,  would  not  perhaps  have 
confidered,  that  obftinate  people  are  ever 
moft  obftinate  in  error,  thought  all  things 
might  be  fet  right  again,  by  Mifs  Cour- 
teney's  giving  a  candid  narrative  of  \vhar 
had  happened  to  her  fmce  her  leaving 
her;  fhe  therefore  prelfed  the  young  lady 
to  delay  writing  to  her  aunt  no  longer 
than  the  next  day. 

*  There  are  iome  cafes/  faid  Mrs. 
Willis  to  her,  when  fhe  faw  her  fitting 
down  U*  write,  *  in  which  funplicity  is, 

*  the 
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the  greatcft  refinement  of  art;  yours 
is  one  of"  them:  be  as  fimple  and  in- 
genuous as  you  can  in  the  account  you 
give  your  aunt,  and  let  the  facls  ipeak 
for  themf'jlvfcs.' 

Henrietta  followed  her  advice,  and  re- 
lated every  part  of  her  conduct  fince  fhe 
had  left  her,  and  the  treachery  and  de- 
ceit that  had  been  ufed  towards  her,  with 
the  utrtioit  plainnefs  and  fincerity;  and 
iawthat  flic  had  made  her  letter  more  af- 
fecling  by  it's  fimplicity,  than  (he  could 
have  (.'one  by  the  niceft  touches  of  art. 
Mrs.  Willis  read  it,  and  approved  of  it; 
and  it  was  immediately  difpatched  to  the 
pc  ft. 

Scarce  was  this  little  affair  over,  when 
Mr.  Darner  Tent  in  his  name. 

*  1  like  this  piece  of  ceremony,'  faid 
Mrs.  Willis;  *  it   looks  as  if  .the  man 

*  \vas  afhamed  of  what  he  has  done:  do 
'  you  chufe  to  fee  him,  Mils  ?' 

'  Oh !   no,1    replied   Henrietta;   '  it 

*  would    be  ftrauge,  indeed,  if  I  was 

*  \villing  to  fee  a  man  whom  you  lufpeft 
'•  of  having  fuch  fhccking  defigns,  and 
'  who  I  am  lure  has  notucleu  hqneftly.' 

*  Wei),  then,'  faid  Mrs.  Willis,  «  I 

*  will  go  down  to  him,  and  hear  what 
'  he  has  to  fay.' 

She  returned  again  in  lefs  than  an 
hour,  frr.iling.  *  This  young  man,' 
laid  flie,  '  does  not  want  fenfe.  What 
'  would  you  fay,  Mils,  if  I  was  to  tell 
4  you  that  he  has  peifuaded  me  he  has 
4  acled  very  right,  and  with  the  beft  in- 

*  tentions  in  the  world?' 

'  I  mould  fay,  that  I  am  lefs  unhappy 
'  than  1  thought  I  was,'  replied  Mifs 
Courteneyj  '  for  furely  it  is  a  great  mis- 
'  fortune  to  meet  with  perfons  who  abufe 
'  our  confidence  and  the  good  opinions 
'  we  have  of  them.' 

*  That  misfortune,'  faid  Mrs. Willis, 
'  will  in  time  become  fo  common,  that 

*  you  will  feel  it  lefs  fenfibly  than  you 
'  do  now.     The  only  way  to  avoid  be- 
'  ing  deceived,  is    to    be  always  upon 
'  your  guard  againft  deceit.' 

*  That  is  to  fay,  I  muft  be  always 
'  fufpicious,' faid  Henrietta:   '  this  may 
<  be  a  very  prudent  maxim,  but  my  heart 

*  difavows  it.' 

«  Alas!  my  dear,' replied  Mrs.  Wil- 
lis, *  we  all  enter  upon  the  world  with 
«  high  notions  of  difmtereftednefs,friend- 
'  fhip,  fincerity,  and  candour:  but  ex- 
«  perience  (hows  us,  that  thefe  qualities 

*  exill  not,  or  among  fo  very  few,  that 


'  it  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  mortal 
'  in  a  thoufand  to  meet  with  them  in 
'  thofe  wecontraB  friend/hips  with.  The 

*  frequent  difappointments  we  fufFer  in 

*  the  fearch  of  them,  make  fufyiciori 
'  grow  into  a  habit  e/~  thinking,  which, 

*  if  it  leffens  our  enjoyments,  leffens  our 

*  inconveniencies  likewife.' 

'  Then  I,1  faid  Mifs  Courteney, «  fhall 
'  be  always  expofed  to  inconveniencies-; 
'  for  I  am  fure  I  can  never  bring  myfelf 
'  to  fufpeft  perfons  who  appear  deferv- 

*  ing  of  my  good  opinion  -.  and  indeed 
'  I  think  it  is  more  honourable  to  be  of- 

*  ten  deceived,  than  to  be  always  doubt- 

*  m£*' 

*  But  it  is  not  fo  fafe,'  replied  Mrs. 
Willis,  fmiling:  *  however,  my  dear, 

*  in  unexperienced  youth  like  yours,  this 
4  way  of  thinking  is  meritorious;  the 
'  faults  of  the  woild  can  only  be  learned 
'  by  a  long  acquaintance  with  it,  and 
'  by  fullering  from  that  acquaintance. 

*  Thofe  who  derive  this  kind  cf  know- 
'  ledge  from   the  heart  rather  than  the 
'  head,  are  indeed  fafe  thsmfelves,  but 

*  dangerous  to  all  others. 

'  But  I  will  keep  you  no  longer  in 
'  -  ful pence  with  regard  to  Mr.  Darner, 
'  He  has  glpfled  over  his  behaviour  fo 

*  as  to  make  me  appear  fatisried  with  it} 

*  which  indeed  it  is  neceffary  I  ihould, 

*  if  I  would  not  w'rfli  to  make  an  enemy 

*  of  him;  and  a  very  powerful  one  he 
'  might  be  to  nty  huluand. 

*  He  aflced  for  you  as  foon  as  he  faur 
•'  me,  and  did  not  feem  furprized  at  the 

*  very  flight  excyfe  I  made  for  your  not 

*  feeing  him.     He  expreilbd  great  con- 
-*  eeru  for  the  treatmeiu  YOU  had  received 
'  from  his  wife;  for,  in  her  frantick  rage, 
«  it  feems  ihe  told  him  all  that  had  palled 
'  between  yon.' 

*{  You  find/1  "faid  he,  «  I  did  not 
tf  exaggerate  my  wife's  failing." 

**  It  is  a  great  misfortune,"  replied  I; 
but,  Sir,  I  think, if  you  had  not  made 
a  fecret  of  your  connexions  with  Mifs 
Courteney,  Mrs.  Darner's  jealoufy 
would  not  have  had  fo  plauhble  an 
excufe,  nor  would  the  young  lady  have 
had  any  reafon  to  complain  of  you." 
"  I  fliould  have  found  it.abfolutely 
impofiible,"  faid  he,  '*  to  have  con- 
cerned  myfelf  in  Mifs  Courteney's 
affairs,  or  be  of  the  leaii  life  to  her, 
had  my  wife  known  any  thing  of  the 
matter ;  the  very  fight  of  Mifs  Cour- 
"  teney  would  have  rouztd  her  fufpi- 
"  cions, 
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c<  cions,  and  have  put  it  out  of  my 
«  power  tc  aft  either  as  a  friend  or  guar- 
*«  dian  by  her;  and,  in  her  unhappy 
*'  fituation,  (lie  had  great  need  of  my 
*'  c;  re  and  attention." 

"  However,  Sir,"  replied  I,  "it  was 
"  certainly  ill-judged  to  conceal  from 
"  Mifs  Courteney  that  you  was  mar- 
tc  ried:  what  mult  ilie  think  of  fuch  a 
"  ftrange  conduct  ?" 

"  Why,  Mrs.  Willis,"  refumed  he, 
«'  I  have  already  told  you,  that  I  could 
"  not  own  my  marriage  to  Mifs  Cour- 
*'  teney,  without  letting  her  into  my 
"  realbns  for  not  being  able  to  offer  her 
an  afylum  in  my  houfe  during  her 
aunt's  difpleafure,  an  offer  (he  had 
great  reafon  to  expe6V.  I  was  un- 
willing to  expofe  my  wife's  foible, 
and  to  raife  fcruples  in  the  young 
lady's  mind,  which  might  prevent 
her  from  receiving  thofe  little  fervices 
from  me  which  (lie  had  fo  much  need 
of.  I  hope  you  will  reprefent  all  this 
to  her,  and  let  her  know  how  greatly 
I  am  afili&ed  at  what  (he  has  fuf- 
fered." 

«  To  be  fure  I  will,"  replied  I;  ««  but 
Mifs  Courteney  tells  me  you  have  re- 
ceived letters  from  Mr.  Damer,  in 
which  he  acquaints  you  that  there  are 
fome  foreign  merchants  coming  to 
refide  in  my  houfe,  and  that  (he  was 
to  be  removed  for  that  reafon.  I  fur- 
prifed  her  greatly  by  faying  I  had 
heard  nothing  of  it;  and,  indeed,  I 
*"  am  a  good  deal  furprifed  myfelf  at 
"  it." 

"  Why,  to  be  plain  with  you,  Mrs. 
"  Willis,"  faid  the  young  gentleman, 
"  this  was  only  an  invention." 

"  Indeed !"  (aid  I,  looking  very  grave: 
"  to  be  fure  you  had  fome  good  reafon 
«'  for  it." 

«'  Doubtlefsl  had,"  purfuedhe, "  and 
"  you  yourfelf  (hall  be  judge  of  my  rea- 
"  fon.  This  is  a  bad  world,  Mrs. 
**  Willis,  a  very  bad  world  :  nothing 
"  but  ftratagems  and  defigns,  fraud  and 
'*  cunning.  Our  (ex,  Mrs.  Willis,  is 
"  in  a  ftate  of  war  with  yours;  our  arms 
**  are  fighs  and  vows,  and  flattery  and 
"  proteltation,  and  (as  in  all  other  war- 
"  fares)  we  fight  to  deftroy." 

'  Blefs  us!'  interrupted  Henrietta, 
half  fmiling,  *  what  could  this  fine  pre- 
*  face  lead  to?' 

'  I  protelt,'  refumed  Mrs.  Willis, 
laughing,  *  it  was  with  the  utmod  dif- 
'  ficulty  I  compofed  my  countenance  to 


'  a  look  of  grave  attention,  while  lip 

*  uttered  all  this  with  a  folemn  accent, 

*  and  an  air  of  infinite  importance." 

"  Truly,  .Sir,"  replied  I,  "  for  fo 
"  young  a  gentleman,  you  think  very 
"  gravely  of  thrfe  matters  :  it  is  highly 
w  commendable  in  one  of  your  years." 

"  Heaven  forbid,  Mrs.  Willis," 
'  faid  he,  "  that  all  men  mould  be  li- 
**  bertines;  but,  in  (liort,  it  was  to  pre- 
"  ferve  Mifs  Courteney  from  falling  into 
"  the  (hares  of  one,  that  I  formed  an, 
<f  excule  for  fending  her  into  the  coun- 
"  try." 

«  Vile   diffembler!'   exclaimed   Mifs 
Courteney  again,  glowing  with  indig- 
nation; *  preferve  me  from  falling  into 
the  (hares  of  a  libertine!  I  hope  my 
own  difcretion,  without  any  aid  from 
him,  was  fufrlcient  to  guard  me  againft 
any  fnares  that  a  libertine  could  lay 
for  me.' 

*  I  hope  fo  too/  faid  Mrs.  Willis. 
Henrietta  blumed  a   little  at  this  ex- 

prefiion,  which  feemed,  (he  thought,  to 
imply  a  doubt,  but  would  not  interrupt 
Mrs.  Willis  again. 

*  I  told  you  that  this  gentleman  was 
'  very  artful,',continued  the  good  wo- 
man, '  as  you  will  be  convinced  by  the 

*  ftory  he  related.' 

"  You  muft  know,"  faid  he  to  me, 

*  looking  extremely  wife,  and  lowering 

*  his  voice,  "  that  when  I  waited  upon 
"  Mifs  Courteney  at  the  lodgings  (he 
"  had  taken  after  (he  left  her  aunt,  I 
* '  obferved  a  fine  gay  young  man  there, 
"  who  followed   me  when  I  went  out, 
"  and  looked  at  me  in  a   manner  that 
"  (hewed  great  curiofity  and  attention. 
"  It  came  into  my  head  that  this  might 
"  be  the  fpark  of  whom  Mifs  Courte- 
"  ney's  aunt  was  apprehenfive:  I  dif- 
"  covered  that  he  lodged  in  the  houfe 
'*  with  the  young  lady;  and  this  cir- 
"  cumftance  I  liked  by  no  means.     I 
"  refolved  to  remove  her  immediately, 
"  and  place  her  with  you:  (he  fo  readily 
**  confented    to   my    propofal,    that    I 
"  doubted  whether  I  had  not  been  ex- 
"  tremely  mittaken  in  my  conjeclures 
"  concerning  this   young  gentleman ; 
"  but,  a  day  or  two  after  (he  was^fettled 
*'  with  you,  my  fpark  came  to  enquire 
*'  for  her  at  my  houfe.  Now  it  was  plain 
"  that  Mifs  Courteney  held  fome  cor- 
'*  refpondence  with  him,  otherwife  he 
"  could  not  have  known  where  to  come 
«*  after  her. 

««  I  happened  not  to  be  at  home,  and 
L  «  the 
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"  the  fervants  told  him  that  no  fuch 
"  perfon  was  there.  He  came  feveral 
times,  and  was  always  anfwered  in 
the  lame  manner.  His  enquiries  at 
length  reached  the  ears  of  my  wife; 
/he  clefired  he  might  be  fhewn  up  to 
her  apartment  when  he  came  next; 
f '  and  it  was  from  him  that  me  learned 
"  Mifs  Courteney  was  under.my  care. 

"  To  one  of  her  temper  it  was  enough 
**  to  know  that  I  had  the  management 
"  of  a  lady's  affairs,  to  make  her  fufpect 
**  that  I  had  a  more  than  ordinary  in- 
«<  tereft  in  the  lady  herleif.  But  (he 
f(  concealed  her  thoughts  from  me:  and 
"  I,  who  was  wholly  ignorant  that  this 
*'  gentleman  hadfeenmy  wife,  was  only 
"  concerned  at  the  connection  there 
"  feemed  to  be  between  Mifs  Courteney 
"  and  him;  and  therefore  fixed  upon 
"  that  ftratagem,  to  remove  her  out  of 
"  his  reach,  without  giving  her  any 
"  fufpicions  of  the  caule. 

(l  1  have  fmce  enquired  about  the  gen- 
<c  tlemanj  and  I  hear  that  he  is  a  man 
"  of  quality,  and  that  he  is  fhortly  to  be 
"  married  to  a  great  fortune.  Judge 
*'  now,  whether  his  defigns  on  Mils 
"  Courteney  could  be  honourable;  and 
"  whether  I  had  not  realbn  to  aft  as  I 
"  did  with  regard  to  fending  her  away  ?" 
*  And  now,  my  dear,'  added  Mrs. 
Willis,  fmiling,  *  did  you  ever  hear  a 
«  more  plaufible-tale  ?' 

'  I  have  Ibmewhere  read  it  obferved,' 
replied  Henrietta,  *  that  we  are  better 

*  deceived  by  having  fome  truth  told  us 

*  than  none.     Mr.  Darner  has  put  this 

*  maxim  in  practice:  his  tale  is  plaufible, 
'  becaulepart  of  it  is  true;  but  his  infe- 

*  rences  are  all  falfe,  and  their  caufe  lies 
'  too  deep  for  me  to  difcovef  it.' 

She  then  related  fuccin&ly  all  that  had 
paffed  in  the  houfeof  Mrs.  Eccles,  and 
that  me  had  earneftly  in  treated  Mr.  Da- 
rner to  difpofe  of  her  ell'ewhere,  being 
refolved,  after  the  affront  that  had  been 
offered  to  her,  to  remain  there  no  longer. 
She  added,  that  the  young  lord  having 
tinted  his  fufpicions  that  Mr.  Dsmer 
->-as  her  lover,  Ihe  thought  herfelf  obliged 
no  tell  him  his  name,  and  explain  the 
jfiiture  of  his  connections  with  her,  that 
frne  might  not,  by  going  away  with  a  per- 
fon  unknown,  leave  room  for  calumny 
to  ilamler  her. 

Mrs.  Willis  was  charmed  with  this 
candid  account  of  her  conduct,  which 
overthrew  all  Mr,  Darner's  insinuations. 


She  embraced  her  with  great  tender;, eli. 
'  All  will  foon  be  fet  right,'  laid  (he  $ 

*  your  aunt  will  receive   you  with   re- 

*  doubled  affe&ion.'     Mils  Courteney 
fighed;  but  having  already  taken  her  re- 
lojution,  fhe  was  prepared  for  whatever 
events  might  happen. 


CHAP.     III. 

WHICH  WE  ARE  AFRAID  WILL  GIVE 
SOME  OF  OUR  READERS  A  MEAN 
OPINION  OF  OUR  HEROINE'S  UN- 
DERSTANDING. 

TWO  days  afterwards  a  letter  was 
brought  by  the  port  for  Mil's  Cour- 
teney; the  direction  was  in  her  aunt's 
hand.    She  opened  it  with  fome  trepida- 
tion, and  found  it  as  follows : 

'    HENRIETTA, 

*  Tf  OR  niece  I  cannot,  after  wh;it  has 
'  happened,  call  you — If  you  had 
not,  by  the  higheft  imprudence  that 
any  young  woman  could  be  guilty  of", 
given  too  much  colour  for  the  mocking 
cenfures  that  are  caft  on  you,  I  might 
perhaps  have  been  deceived  by  your 
plaufible  account  of  things.  I  am 
forry  to  find  you  have  acquired  fo  much 
art,  it  is  but  too  fure  a  proof  that  you 
are  lefs  innocent ;  yet  it  would  be  eafy 
for  me  to  take  to  pieces  every  part  of 
your  defence,  and  Ihew  you  the  ab- 
iiirdity  of  it:  but  this  is  needltis;  for 
whether  you  are  innocent  or  guilty, 
you  have  greatly  wounded  your  repu- 
tation, and  I  can  no  longer  with  ho- 
nour confider  you  or  treat  you  as  my 
niece. 

'  There  is  but  one  way  left  1  y  which 
you  can  retrieve  your  fame  and  my  af- 
fection j  motives  which  ought  to  have 
fome  weight  with  you,  but  infinitely 
lefs  than  the  defire  of  fecuring  your 
falvation. 

'  I  hoped  and  believed  your  converfion 
was  near  compleated,  and  doubtlefs 
it  would  have  been,  had  not  your 
paffions  intervened. 

'  If  you  will  retire  to  a  convent,  and 
put  yourfelf  into  a  way  of  b^ing  in- 
ifrucled  in  the  true  religion,  I  will  pay 
your  penfion  largely ;  and  the  day  that 
fees  you  reunited  to  the  faith,  Ihall  ' 
fee  you  reftored  to  my  fondeft  affec- 
tion, and  made ible heirefs  to  my  whole 
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«  eftnte.  Con fider  well  before  you  de- 
«  tt'rmine;  and  know  that,  upon  any 
*  other  terms  than  thele,  you  muft  not 
<  hope  for  farther  notice  from  me. 

'  F.  MEADOWS.* 

Although  feveral  parts  of  this  letter 
were  extremely  (hocking  both  to  the  de- 
licacy and  pride  of  Henrietta,  yet  the 
Chining  bribe  that  was  offered  her  to  pro- 
cure her  apoftacy,  made  a  large  compen- 
fation.  She  had  now  an  opportunity 
given  her  of  making  a  worthy  Cacrifice 
to  the  religion  fhe  believed  and  profefled; 
a  circumitance  that  exalted  her  in  her 
own  opinion:  for  her  (elf- love  had  been 
deeply  wounded  by  the  humiliation*  fne 
had  undergone;  and  as  great  delicacy 
always  differs  molt,  Co  it  enjoys  moil 
from  it's  own  reflections. 

She  was  not  free  from  a  little  en- 
thufialin,  that  told  her  it  was  glorious 
to  differ  in  the  caufe  of  religion;  nor  Co 
difinterefted  as  not  to  feel  great  pleaCure 
in  the  thought  of  being  able  to  free  her 
moral  characler  from  injurious  Cufpi- 
cions,  by  Co  firm  an  attachment  to  her 
religious  principles. 

Her  impatience  to  anfwer  her  aunt's 
letter  would  not  allow  her  time  to  com- 
municate to  Mi  s.  Willis  the  contents  of 
it  :  but,  as  Coon  as  (he  had  done  wri:ing, 
fhe  Cent  Cor  the  good  woman,  and  put 
Lady  Meadows's  letter  into  her  hands, 
with  Cuch  an  air  of  conCcious  Catisfac- 
tion,  as  perfuaded  her  the  Co  much  de- 
Cired  reconciliation  was  effected ;  but 
when,  upon  reading  the  letter,  (lie  found 
her  mi  (take,  (he  threw  it  down;  and, 
in  a  melancholy  accent,  and  a  look  that 
exprefled  the  moft  anxious  curioCity, 
i-  how  (he  had  reColved  ? 

'  .Kcnd  this,'  laid  Henrietta,  giving 
her  the  letter  fhe  had  written ;  '  I  am  Cm  e 
'  you  will  not  disprove  of  what  I  have 
'  done.'  Mrs.  Willis  read  it  eagerly, 
and  found  it  as  follows  : 

*    MADAM, 

'  |T  is  a  great  grief  to  me  to  find  that 
'  your  affection  is  irrecoverable, 
for,  at  the  price  you  have  Cetupon  it,  I 
muft  ever  deem  it  Co.  Ifmy  defence  feems 
abfurd,  Madam,  it  is  becauCe  truth 
is  too  weak,  to  combat  prejudice.  I 
leave  it  to  time  and  my  future  conduct 
to  clear  my  innocence;  and  am  re- 
folved  never  to  give  a  confirmation  to 
thofe  aCperfions  which  are  caft  on  nay 


characler,  by  facrificing  my  religion 
to  my  intereft. 

'  That  poverty,  which  happily  is  be- 
come my  choice,  will  be  my  beft  vin- 
dication ;  and,  if  it  affords  me  no  other 
blefling  but  that  of  a  good  conlcience, 
it  v/ill  beftow  on  me  the  higheft  that  is 
attainable  in  this  life,  and  which  will 
enable  me  to  bear  chearfully  all  the 
misfortunes  that  may  befal  me;  among 
which  I  (hall  always  look  upon  the 
lofs  of  your  efteem  as  the  greateft.  I 
am,  Madam,  with  all  due  gratitude 
and  reCpecl,  jour  obliged  and  very 
humble  Cervant, 

'  HENRIETTA  COURTENEY.* 

'  I  muft  approve,  nay,  admire  your 
'  reColution,  Mifs,'  Caid  Mrs.  Willis, 
returning  the  letter;  *  and,  if  you  perfift 

*  in  it,  you  will  appear  to  me  a  won- 

*  der/ 

*  Do  you  doubt  my  perfifting  in  it  ?* 
replied  Henrietta. 

'  When  I  coniider,'  faid  Mrs.  Willis, 

'  your  birth,   your  youth,  your  beauty, 

*  and  the  expectations  you  have   been 

*  encouraged  to   entertain,  I    know   it 

*  muft  colt   you  a  great  deal  to  throw 

*  away  the  advantages  that  are  offered 

*  you,  and  which  poffibly  you  might  fe- 

*  cure  by  temporizing  at  leaft.' 

*  Diflimulaticn,'    interrupted    Hen- 
rietta, *  on  any  occafion,  is  mean  and 
'  Ccandalous;  but,  in  matters  of  religion, 

*  it  is  Curely  a   heinous   crime;  and  I 

*  hope  I  am  far  enough  from  commit-' 
'  ting  it;  but  I  own  I  have  many  mo- 

*  tives  to  ftimulate  my  reColution. 

*  My    own    imprudence,    and    the 

*  treachery    of  others,    have   given    a 
'  wound  to  my  reputation,  which  a  vo- 
'  luntary  poverty  can  only  repair.     In 

*  this    licentious    age,  (he  who,    with 

*  youth,  and  even  the  (lighteft  advan- 

*  tages  of  perfon,  dares  to  be  poor,  de- 
'  ferves  Curely  to  be  thought  virtuous; 

*  and  I  ilialleveracknowledgethebounty 
'  of  Providence,  that,  amidlt  the  uniuit 
'  cenfures  which  have  been  caft  on  me, 

*  has  made.an  humble  lot  my  choice.' 

'  I  am  Catisfied,'  interrupted  Mrs. 
Willis:  '  rea(bn,  I  Cee,  has  a  greater  (hare 

*  in   your  Co  lately   formed  reColution, 

*  than   the  zeal  of  enthufiafm,  or  the 
'  Cuggeltions  of  vanity;  and  you  may 

*  believe  me  a  true  friend  to  your  fame, 
'  when  I  heartily  congratulate  you  on 

*  your  prefent  fituation.     And  now, 

L  z  '  my 
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my  dear  Mils,  fuffer  me  to  aflure  you 
ot"  my  tendered  friendfhip  5  a  friend- 
fhip  which  cannot  be  contented  with 
bareprofefllons,  and  infills  upon  your 
putting  it  to  fome  trial. 

*  Tell  me  how  I  can  ferve  you  ?  O  ! 
that  you  would  honour  me  fo  far  as  to 
let  this  houfe  be  your  afylum  till  for- 
tune does  juftice  to  your  merit.  Con- 
defccnd  to  live  with  me,  my  dear  Mil's  > 
and  (hare  my  little  income/ 

*  You  are  very  kind,  dear  Mrs.  Wil- 
lis,' replied  Henrietta;  *  but  my  circum- 
ftances  will  not  permit  me  to  continue 
your  boarder,  and  no  diftrefs  (hall  ob- 
lige me  to  be  burdenfome  to  a  friend, 
I  have  already  refolved  how  to  dif- 
pofe  of  myfelf ;  and,  in  the  icheme  I 
have  formed,  I  {hall  need  yourafiift- 
ance.' 

«  Tell  me,  my  dear,"  cried  Mrs. 
Willis,  eagerly,  *  how  I  can  be  of  any 
'  ufe  to  you  ?* 

*  You  mud,'  replied  Henrietta,  blulh- 
ing  a  little,   '  you  muft  get  me  a  fervice, 
*  my  dear  Mrs.  Willis.1 

*  A  fervice !'  exclaimed  the  good  wo- 
man. 

*  I  am  very  well  qualified/  re  fumed 
Henrietta,  recovering  from  her  firft  con- 
fufion,  and  fmiling,  *  to  wait  upon  a 

woman  of  fafhion:  for  my  mother 
gave  me  a  ufeful  as  well  as  ge"nteel 
education  j  and  this  ftation  will  be  at 
once  private  enough  to  fecure  me  from 
difagreeable  accidents,  and  publick 
enough  to  make  my  conduct  acquit  or 
condemn  me. 

'  I  will  not,'  added  fhe,  obferving 
Mrs.  Willis  continued  filent,  '  offei  my- 
felf to  any  place  by  my  own  name  ;  that 
would  look  like  an  infuit  upon  my 
great  relations,  and  be  perhaps  an  ob- 
ftruclkm  to  my  fuccefs.  It  is  fuffi- 
cient  for  me,  that,  whenever  I  am  dif- 
covered,  it  may  be  in  circumftances 
at  which  they,  not  I,  need  be  afham- 
ed.' 

'  When  I  firft  heard  you  mention  this 
fcheme,'  laid  Mrs.  Willis,  «  I  thought 
I  could  never  be  brought  to  approve 
it:  but  a  little  reflec'tionlias  convinced 
me  thatitmay  have  good  confequences. 
You  cannot  be  long  concealed ;  that 
graceful  form  will  foon  draw  notice 
upon  you.  Whenever  you  are  known 
to  be  in  a  ftation  fo  unworthy  your  birth 
and  merit,  the  prHe  of  your  relations 
will  be  rouzejJ.  How  glorious,  thep/ 


will  this  humiliation  be  for  you !  Me- 
thinks  I  fee  their  confufion  for  their 
neglecl  of  you,  and  their  eagernefs  to 
repair  it,  by  reftoring  you  to  the  rank, 
you  was  horn  in.  Oh  !  my  dear,  you 
will  certainly  be  happy  yet,  I  am  fure 
you  will.' 

Henrietta  fmiled  a  little  at  the  good 
woman's  fanguine  expectations;  but,  in 
reality,  the  fame  thoughts  had  made  a 
great  imprcfiion  upon  her,  and  contri- 
buted more  than  me  imagined  to  allay 
the  uneafmefs  me  felt  at  being  reduced 
to  take  fuch  a  ftep.  By  degrees  (he 
formed  in  her  own  mind  fo  romantick  a 
fcene,  that  (he  grew  impatient  to  enter 
upon  it,  and  again  intreated  the  afiiftance 
of  Mrs.  Willis. 

The  good  woman  telling  her  that  a 
coufin  of  her  hulband's  was  a  facque- 
maker,  and  in  great  vogue  at  the  court 
end  of  the  town,  it  was  agreed  that 
(he  fhould  go  to  her,  and  engage  her 
good  offices  towards  recommending  the 
young  lady  to  a  place;  it  being  very 
likely  that,  among  her  curtomers,  who 
were  moftly  women  of  quality,  (he  might 
hear  of  one,  that  would  fuit  her. 


CHAP.     IV. 

WHICH  CONTAINS    VERY  TRIFLING 
MATTERS. 

MRS.  Willis  fucceeded  beyond  her 
hopes.  The  mantua-maker  had 
been  defired,by  a  lady  (he  worked  for,  to 
look  out  for  a  genteel  young  perfon  to 
ferve  her  in  the  quality  of  her  woman; 
and  promifed  her  coufm,  that  (he  would 
mention  her  friend  to  the  lady  the  next 
day,  being  to  wait  on  her  with  fome 
cloaths  that  were  to  be  tried  on.  She 
added,  that  the  lady  was  a  citizen,  but 
had  an  immenfe  fortune,  and  that  he? 
place  was  certainly  a  very  good  one. 

Henrietta  feemed  very  well  pleaied 
with  her  landlady's  fuccefs,  though  (he 
was  not  free  from  fome  uneafy  pertur- 
bations at  the  thoughts  of  the  condition 
(he  was  fo  foon  to  enter  upon. 

Mrs.  Gary  did  not  fail  to  vifit  her* 
coufrn  the  next  day.  '  Well,'  faid  (he, 
I  have  done  the  young  gentlewoman's 
bufmefs  :  (lie  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
wait  upon  Mifs  Cordwain;  and,  if  (he 
likes  her  figure,  fhe  will  hire  her  di- 
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c  Why,  pray,'  replied  Mrs.  Willis, 
what  kind  of  figure  will  beft  pleafe  this 
lady?1 

«  Oh!'  cried  Mrs.  Gary,  «  Mifs 
Cordwain's  woman  muft  be  very  gen- 
teel, and  look  like  a  gentlewoman; 
the  richer  (he  is  drafted  too,  when  fhe 
goes  to  wait  on  her,  the  better.  Every 
thing  about  Mifs  Cordwain  muft  be 
magnificent.  Well,' purfued  me, laugh- 
ing, and  taking  a  pinch  of  (huff,  which 
produced  feveral  little  paufes  in  her  dif- 
courfe,  '  it  is  really  furprifing  to  lee  thefe 
little  cits,  how  they  mimick  people  of 
quality.  They  muft  be  fo  extrava- 
gantly in  the  fafhion.  I  vow  and  pro- 
teft,  the  negligee  I  tried  on  Mifs  Cord- 
wain  to-day  had  a  train  three  yards 
and  a  half  long.' 

Henrietta  that  moment  entering  the 
room,  Mrs.  Willis,  feeing  her  coufm 
was  furprifed  at  her  appearance,  faid, 

*  This  is  the  young  gentlewoman  who 

*  wants  a  place.' 

The  mantua -maker,  upon  this  infor- 
mation, relumed  her  familiar  look  and 
manner ;  and,  throwing  herfelf  again 
upon  her  chair,  took  a  full  furvey  of  the 
young  lady,  who  thanked  her,  with  foine 
hefitation,  and  a  blufli  that  crimfoned 
over  her  face,  for  the  fervice  fhe  had 
done  her. 

«  I  have  juft  been  telling  my  coufm,* 
faid  Mrs.  Cary,  *  that  Mifs  Cordwain, 
the  lady  I  have  recommended  you  to, 
Ma'am,  is  very  hard  to  be  pleafed. 
Her  woman  muft  look  like  a  lady,  for- 
footh:  (he  has  refufed  three  that  went 
to  fee  her  place;  one,  becaufe  fhe  had 
a  red  hand;  it  looked,  fhe  faid,  as  if 
the  creature  had  ftood  at  a  wafh-tub ; 
another,  becaufe  fhe  went  to  be  hired 
in  a  linen  gown;  and  the  third,  be- 
caufe fhe  had  lived  with  nobcdy  of 
higher  rank  than  a  baronet's  wife. 
But  I  am  lure  (he  can  have  no  objec- 
tion to  you,  Ma'am,  unlefs  perhaps 
fhe  may  think  you  too  handfome.  Do 
you  take  fnuff,  Ma'am  ?'  offering  her 
box,  which  Henrietta  civilly  declined. 

(  But,  dear  Ma' am, 'purfued  the  man- 
tua-maker,  *  who  makes  your  cloaths  ? 

*  I  never  faw  any  thing  fo  frightful  as 
«  the  flope  of  that  ruffle;  then  fuch  a 
'  horrid  fleeve :  it  is  well  you  are  natu- 

*  rally  genteel.' 

Henrietta  llightly  bowed  in  return  for 
this  compliment ;  and  afked  her,  at  what 
hour  it  would  be  proper  to  wait  upon 
Mifs  Cordwain  ? 


*  About  one  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,* 
replied  Mrs.  Gary;   *  that's  her  break- 

faft  time.  Her  father,  honeft  man,  is 
in  his  warehoule  before  fix.  But  this 
is  his  only  daughter;  and  he  expects 
fhe  will  be  a  dutchefs,  or  ccuntefs  at 
leaft.  She  has  fifty  thotifand  pounds.* 

*  Where  does  the  lady  live'?"1  afked 
Henrietta. 

'  Here,  in  one  of  your  filthy  lanes,* 
replied  the  mantua-maker; '  I  forgot  the 
*  name  of  it,  b;ut  every  body  knows  Mr. 
'  Cordwain  the  packer.' 

She  then  role  up,  made  one  of  her  beft 
curtfies,  and  hurried  into  a  chair  that 
was  waiting  for  her;  for  this  polite  man- 
tua-maker was  above  vifuing  her  cuf- 
tomers  in  a  hackney  coach:  and  this 
infolence  was  fuch  a  proof  of  her  excel- 
lence in  her  bufinefs,  that  few  ever  fern- 
pled  to  pay  for  it. 


CHAP.     V. 

WHICH    SHEWS     HENRIETTA     IJS     A 
NEW    SITUATION. 

HENRIETTA  having  fummoned 
all  her  refolution,  that  fhe  might 
acquit  herfelf  with  propriety  of  the  talk 
fhe  had  undertaken,  prepared  the  next 
day  to  wait  upon  Mifs  Cordwain.  She 
remembered  the  mantua-maker's  hint, 
and  therefore  avoided  any  ftudied  fim- 
plicity  in  her  drefs ;  bat  no  apparel,  how- 
ever mean,  could  have  hid  that  noble  air, 
or  difguifed  that  native  elegance,  fo  con- 
fpictious  throughout  her  whole  perfon. 

As  foon  as  fhe  was  ready,  fhe  ftepped 
into  Mrs.  Willis's  parlour  ;  and,  while 
a  coach  was  fent  for,  afrumed  a  more 
than  ordinary  chearfuinefs  in  her  dif- 
courfe  with  the  good  woman;  for  fhe 
was  extremely  defirousof  concealing  the 
emotions  fhe  felt  upon  this  mortifying 
occafion;  and  affecled  a  moft  heroick 
indifference,  while  inly  fhe  fufFered  all 
that  a  mind,  delicate  and  fenfible  as  her's^ 
could  feel. 

Mrs.  Willis  followed  her  to  the  door 
with  tears  in  her  eyes.  The  young  lady 
ftepped  into  the  coach,  fmiled  a  farewel, 
and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to 
Mr.  Cordwain's.  A  few  minutes 
brought  her  to  the  houfe ;  and  the  fer- 
vant,  of  whom  fhe  enquired  if  Mifs 
Cordwain  was  at  home,  having  fhewri 
her  into  a  parlour,  bowed  and  with- 
drew. 

Mifs 
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Mifs  Cordwain  being  informed  that 
a  lady  enquired  for  her,  ordered  her  ad- 
mittance ;  and  the  fame  fervant  return- 
ing, conduced  Henrietta  to  her  drefling- 
room. 

Mifs  Cordwain,  who  was  ftill  linger- 
ing over  her  tea-table  with  a  female 
acquaintance,  rofe  up  at  Henrietta's 
graceful  entrance,  and,  receiving  her 
with  a  low  curtfey,  offered  her  an  arm- 
chair at  the  upper  end  of  the  room. 

Henrietta,  confcious  of  the  error  me 
had  committed  in  not  making  ufe  of  the 
mantua-maker's  name  before,  blulhed  a 
little  at  this  reception,  which  was  not 
Suitable  to  the  chara&er  me  was  to  appear 
in;  and,  declining  the  chair,  '  Mrs. 
«  Gary,  Madam,'  faid  me.  She  could 
utter  no  more  than  thofe  two  words ; 
but  they  were  fufficient  to  give  Mifs 
Cordwain  to  underftand  her  bufmefs. 

The  haughty  citizen,  excedively 
fhocked  to  find  (he  had  been  betrayed  by 
the  figure  of  Henrieita  into  lo  improper 
an  inftance  of  refpecl,  and  thattheper- 
ibn  me  took  fora  lady  of  diftinclion 
was  the  young  woman  who  had  been  re- 
commended to  her  fervice;  thought  to 
recover  the  dignity  which  me  conceived 
me  had  loft  from  this  miftake,  by  af- 
iuming  an  imperious  air  and  an  infolent 
accent. 

*  Who  did  you  live  with  laft  ?'  faid 
Ihe  to  Henrietta,  throwing  herfelf  again 
into  her   chair,  and  glancing  her  over 
with  a  fupercilious  eye;  (  I  hope  it  was 
'  with  a  woman  of  qualitj :  you  will 
<  not  do  for  me,  I  can  tell  you,  if  you 
4  have  not  been  ufed  to  attend  upon  per- 

*  fons  of  rank.' 

Henrietta,  notwithftamling  the  con- 
fufion  me  was  under  at  ailing  lo  ftrange 
a  part,  could  not  help  being  diverted 
with  the  pride  of  this  daughter  of  trade. 

'  I  am  afraid,  MaclamV  faid  me,  *I 
'  (hall  not  be  worthy  of  your  place;  fur 

*  I  never  lived  in  the  fervice  of  any  \vo- 
«  man  of  quality,  nor   indeed  of  any 
'  other.' 

*  What,  you  are  a  gentlewoman,  I 
'  fuppofe,'  interrupted  Mifs  Cordwain, 
drawling  out  the  word  gent lecw oman ; 

and  now  I  remember  Gary  told  me  you 
had  never  been  in  fervice.  Well,  that 
does  sot  fignify:  I  have  no  objeclion 
to  your  having  been  a  gentlewoman; 
you  uiay  be  the  better  fervant,  for  what 
I  know.  For,  to  fay  the  truth,'  faid 
OIL,  addreiTmg  herfelf  to  her  companion, 
1  thof«  fort  of  poor  gentlewomen,  when 


*  they  are  reduced,  as  they  call  it,  to 
c  wait   upon  us,  who  could  buy   theft- 
'  whole  generation,  often    know    their 
'  distance  better,  and  are  moi'e  humble* 
'  than  luch  as  have  been  bred  to  fer- 

*  vice.' 

*  Oh  !'  faid  the  other  lady,  with  an 
applauding  fmile,  '  ever  while  you  live, 
'  Madam,  clmfe  a  gentlewoman  for  your 

*  maid.     There  is  Alderman  Jennings 

*  the   grocer's  lady:  I  have  heard  her 

*  often  declare  me  never  was  fo  well 
'  ferved  as  when  Colonel  Noble's  daugh- 

*  ter  waited  on  her.     The  colonel  was 
'  killed  in  the  lail  war;  and,   as  thofe 
'  folks  you  know  have  feldom  any  thing 

*  to  leave  their  families,  his  fine  gay 
'  daughters  were  obliged  to  go  to  fervice 

*  after  his  death,  and  did  very  well; 
'  but  fomebody    left  them  ten  thouiand 

*  pounds  a  piece,  and  fpoiled  two  excel- 
'  lent  iervants,  by  making  them  gen- 
1  tlewomen  again.' 

'  Nay,  if  they  had  fortunes  left  them/ 
replied  Mils  Cordwain,  *  why,  you 

*  know,  then,  they  had  a  right  to  be 

*  called  gentlewomen. 

'  Well,  child,'  purfued  me,  turning 
to  Henrietta,  '  as  I  told  you  before,  I 

*  have  no  objeclion  to  your  having  been 
'  a   gentlewoman;    for   I   am  refolved 
f  never  to  have  any  other  to  wait  on  me: 

*  I  (hall  take  you  upon   Gary's  recom- 
4  mendation,  and  the  fooner  you  come 

*  the  better.' 

Henrietta,  who  had  really  enjoyed 
the  converfation  that  paffed  between  thele 
two  ladies,  told  her  that  (he  would  come 
whenever  (he  pleafed ;  and  it  being  agreed 
(he  mould  come  the  following  day,  that 
me  might  drel's  her  new  lady  for  a  city- 
feart,  ihe  curtiied  profoundly  low,  and 
withdrew. 

Henrietta,  whofe  imagination  was 
naturally  lively,  and  not  wholly  free 
from  thofe  romantick notions  which  per- 
f  JHS  of  her  age  readily  admit,  began  to 
confider  her  transformation  from  the 
niece  of  Lady  Meadows,  and  a  pre- 
fumptive  heirefs,  into  the  waiting- maid 
of  a  cit,  as  one  of  thofe  caprices  of  fate 
which  never  fail  to  produce  furpriung 
effects.  She  could  not  help  fancying 
herfelf  the  future  heroine  of  ibme  affecl;- 
ing  tale,  whofe  life  would  be  varied  with 
furpnling  viciditudes  of  fortune;  and 
that  (he  would  at  laft  be  railed  to  a  rank 
as  much  above  her  hopes,  as  the  ftation 
(he  was  now  entering  upon  was  below 
all  that  her  fears  had  ever  fuggeited. 

But 
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But  thefe  reflexions  were  fucceeded 
by  others  more  reafonable,  and  which, 
indeed,  afforded  her  a  more  folid  iatis- 
faftion:  Hie  was  going  to  refute  the  cen- 
fures  of  an  injurious  world;  to  make 
that  innocence,  which  had  been  fo  vilely 
traduced,  manifeft,  in  her  chearful  fub- 
miffion  to  poverty  and  fervitude,  at  a 
time  when  a  fhining  fortune  was  offered 
to  purchafe  a  change  in  her  religious 
principles,  and  when  perhaps  a  little 
dilfunulation,  or  a  temporary  compli- 
ance with  her  aunt's  propofals,  might 
rettore  her  to  a  rank  in  life  fuitable  to  her 
birt  li. 

The  fatisfaclion  flie  felt  from  thefe 
pleaiing  ideas,  diffufed  fuch  a  ferenity 
over  her  fair  face,  as  agreeably  furprifed 
Mrs.  Willis,  who  had  waited  her  return 
with  impatience. 

Henrietta  repeated  to  her  the  dialogue 
that  had  pafled  between  the  two  ladies 
with  fo  much  humour,  and  marked  the 
pride  of  wealth,  and  aukward  afrefta- 
tion  of  grandeur  and  diftinftion,  in  thefe 
opulent  heireffes  to  the  laborious  gains 
of  fordid  thrift,  and  perhaps  iuccelsful 
knavery,  with  fuch  delicate  ftrokes  of 
i  at  ire,  as  convinced  Mrs.  Willis  fhe 
would  not  be  an  injudicious  obferver  of 
ihe  manners  of  thofe  whom  it  might  be 
her  lot  to  affociate  with,  nor  pafs  through 
this  new  fcene  of  life  without  drawing 
improvement  from  it. 

The  good  woman  was  grieved  to  find 
that  fhe  mutt  lofe  her  fo  foon;  but,  be- 
ing folly  perfuaded  that  this  humiliat- 
ing ftep  would  terminals  in  fomething 
happy  for  her  fair  friend,  fhe  difpofed 
herlelf  to  part  with  her  chearfr.lly. 

It  was  agreed  between  them,  that  the 
elder  Mr.  Darner  fhould  not  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  any  part  ot  his  fon's  be- 
haviour with  regard  to  Henrietta,  till  lu's 
return  from  Holland,  when  the  whole 
affair  might  be  laid  candidly  before  him  ; 
and  that  the  younger  fhould  be  told,  that 
fl»e  was  gone  into  fervice;  but  where, 
he  was  not  to  be  informed. 

The  next  day  Henrietta,  after  taking 
a  tender  farewel  of  Mrs.  Willis,  re- 
paiied  to  her  new  dwelling.  Mifs  Cord- 
wain  was  jull  gone  out  to  make  fome  lit- 
tle purchafes  for  the  evening;  and  Hen- 
rietta, being  directed  to  go  into  her  lady's 
drerling-room,  was  met  by  her  prede- 
cefTor,  who  had  lingered  in  the  houfe  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  her, 
that,  according  to  the  general  cuftom  of 


fervants,  fhe  might  prejudice  her  againft 
her  new  miftref's. 

From  this  girl,  who  was  not  fparing 
in  her  inveclivcs,  fhe  learred  that  Mils 
Cordwain's  temper,  which  was  not  na- 
tural iy  good,  was  extremely  loured  of 
late  by  a  disappointment  in  love  ;  that 
the  packer,  her  father,  had  been  treating 
with  a  certain  nobleman  fora  match  be- 
tween her  and  the  nobleman's  eldeft  fon ; 
but  that  it  had  been  broke  off,  becaule 
the  citizen  had  refilled  to  lay  down  more 
than  thirty  thoufand  pounds  with  his 
daughter,  and  the  nobleman  infilled  upon 
forty. 

This  little  piece  of  hiftory  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  thoufand  other  family  anec- 
dotes; to  all  which  Henrietta  lillened  in 
filer.ce,  and  was  not  lorry  that  the  cenib- 
rious  wait  ing- woman,  whole  tongue  had, 
during  a  whole  hour,  run  with  furprifing 
volubility,  was  at  length  filenced  bv  the 
arrival  of  Mils  Cord  wain,  whofe  voice 
when  fhe  heard  on  the  Hairs,  fhe  took  a 
hatty  leave,  and  retreated  through  a  dif- 
ferent door  from  that  which  the  lady  en- 
tered. 

Mifs  Cordwain,  as  foon  as  fhe  f::\v 
Henrietta,  flightly  inclined  her  head,  in  re- 
turn to  her  reipectfulcurtfey;  and  throw- 
ing fome  millinery  trifles  upon  her  toilet, 
fat  down  to  her  glafs,  and  ordered  her 
new  woman  to  comb  her  hair,  (hewing 
a  fretful  impatience  at  her  hair-drefler's 
long  delay  ;  for  (lie  was  to  meet  her  com- 
pany at  nine  o'clock,  and  it  was  now 
almoft  four :  fo  that  fhe  had  good  reafon 
to  fear  fae  fhould  hardly  have  time  enough 
to  drefs. 

While  Henrietta  was  acquitting  her- 
felf  handily  enough  of  this  tafk,  her  lady 
took  up  a  collection  of  longs  that  lay 
upon  her  table,  that  fhe  might  improve 
her  mind  while  her  body  was  adorning; 
and,  after  reading  intently  a  few  moments 
to  herftlf,  me  hattily  turned  over  the 
leaves  to  a  place  that  was  doubled  down, 
and  began  to  read  aloud  a  moft  piteous 
complaint  of  a  delpairing  nyrnph,  whofe 
lover  had  forfaken  her  for  another:  fhe 
concluded  this  doleful  ditty  with  a  deep 
figh  ;  and  repeating  the  burden  of  it,/tr 
men  are  asfalfe  as  the  changeable  wind, 

*  Henrietta,'  laid  fhe,  '  was  you  ever 

*  in  love  ?' 

Our  fair  heroine,  who  underftood  this 
queftion  as  a  prelude  to  a  confidence 
from  her  miftrefs,  was  at  fome  lofs  how 
to  anfwer  it,  when  fhe  was  relieved  from 

her 
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her  perplexity  by  the  arrival  of  Monfieur 
Fineffe,  the  French  hair-cutter. 

Mifs  Cordwain,  immediately  drop- 
ping her  tender  languifaments,  aflumed 
a  fopcrcilious  air;  and,  after  haughtily 
interrogating  the  ingenious  aniit  fur  not 
coming  Iboner,  fubmitted  her  treifes  to 
his  forming  hands,  a  (ettled  gloom  all 
the  time  clouding  her  face  :  for,  whether 
it  was  that  her  glafe,  on  which  her  eyes 
were  intently  fixed,  told  her  iome  nn- 
pkafiHg  truths,  or  that  her  gentle  bofom 
heaved  with  fome  fecret  difcontent,  it  is 
certain  thit  every  thing  difpleafed  herj 
nor  coi: Id  all  Henrietta's  obliging  atten- 
tion to  the  adorning  her  peribn  draw  a 
irnile  of  approbation  from  her. 

After  five  hours  labour,  however,  the 
lady  was  compleatly  drefl'ed.  Her  fa- 
ther, who  had  not  feen  her  fince  din- 
ner, which  me  had  fwallowed  in  hafte, 
having  fo  much  bufmefs  on  her  hands* 
row  entered  the  room;  and  liking  the 
ftiewy  appearance  (he  made,  *  Why, 
Molly,'  laid  he,  *  you  are  as  fine  as  a 
'  diitchefs.' 

'  As  fine  as  a  dutchefs/  repeated  foe, 
pouting,  *  and  why  not?' 

'  Very  true,  girl/  replied  the  father, 

*  tbou  haft  that  whichcan  make  dutchei- 
'  fes:  but,  Molly,   I  have  fomething  to 

*  fey   to  thee  in  private;  fo  fend  your 

*  waiting  maid  away.' 

Henrietta  immediately  reined  into  her 
jrniftrefi's  bed-chamber;  which  being 
only  feparated  fiom  th'i  drefllng-rooijn 
by  a  flight  partition  of  wainicot,  fhe 
could  not  avoid  hearing  every  thing  that 
pafled . 

'  I  have  had  a  prcpofal  made  me  this 
afternoon/  relumed  the  father,  *  and 
I  came  to  acquaint  you  with  it.  Mr. 
Harris  has  afked  you  in  marriage; 
there's  iminenfe  riches  for  you,  girl: 
what  fay  you?' 

*  Sure,  papa/  cried  Mifs  Cordwain 
taftily,  *  you  have  not  given  him  any 
encouragement,  have  you  ?  A  fine 
match,  indeed}  fo  I  muft  be  called 
plain  Mi  s.  Harris  all  my  days,  and 
there's  Mifs  Jennings  married  to  a 
vircoT7nt,  and  has  coronets  upon  her 
coach  :  three  weeks  ago,  Mil's  Collins, 
the  broker's  daughter,  became  a  coun- 
tc-fs  ;  and  but  this  vny  morning  I 

heard  that  the  Duke  of is  court. 

ing  Mifs  Rogers,  our  neighbour  the 
ioap-boiler's  niece,  and  ihe  has  but 
twenty  thoufand  pounds.  I  can't 
bear  itj  fo,  I  can't,'  pwlued  Mils 


Cordwain,  burfting  into  teir«,  '  to  fee 

*  all  my  comrades  at  H  ickneyboarding- 

*  fchool  married  to   right  honourable^, 
'  and  I  am  not  likely  to  be  even  a  paltry 

*  barunet's  wife.' 

Here  her  tears  and  fobs  fwpprefled  any 
farther  utterance,  and  had  furh  an  ef- 
fecl  upon  the  fond  father,  that  he  alib 
wrjs  ready  to  cry. 

*  Don't  break  my  heart,  Molly/ faid 
he,  half- fobbing;  '  you  know  it  is  death 

to  me  to  fee  you  fret  and  grieve  yourfelf : 
Are  you  not  my  only  child  r-Is  it  not 
for  you  that  I  have  been  toiling  and 
labouring f or  thefe  forty  years,  up  early 
and  down  late,  fcraping  all  I  can  to- 
gether, gaining  much  and  fpending 
little,  and  all  to  make  you  a  peerels 
of  Great  Britain;  and  a  peeiefs  you 
fhaH  be:  fo  doivt  cry,  my  girl,  and 
fpoil  your  complexion ;  neither  neigh- 
bour Jennings,  nor  neighbour  Col- 
iins's  daughter,  (hall  be  greater  than 
you.  You  (hall  be  a  coumeis,  Molly, 
wiii  that  content  you  ?  I  will  lay  down 
the  odd  ten  thoufaiid  that  the  Earl 
of  .  and  I  quarrelled  about,  and 
you  (hall  have  his  fon.' 

*  I  am  obliged  to  you,  papa,1  faid  Mils 
Cordwain;  '   but»  '     •' 

'  Nay/  interrupted  the  father,  *  I 
1  find  nothing  will  pltafe  you:  you  weie 
e  crying  juft  now,  becaufe  you  were,  not 
'  a  count-Is;  and  when  I  tell  you  that 
'  I  will  part  with  another  ten  thoufand 
'  pounds,  to  make  you  eafy,  you  come 

*  with  your  buts.' 

'  Why,  fuppofe  I  am  a  countefs/ re- 
plied Mils  Coidwain,  '  will  not  Mils 

*  Collins  be  a  dutchefs,  and  take  place 

*  of  me  ?  I  can  never  endure  that.' 

4  What  fignifies  her  taking  place  of 
'  you  ?'  faid  her  father,  '  the  duke's eftate 

'  is  not  half  fo  good  as  the  Earl  of j 

'  befides,  you  refufed  a  duke,  you  know, 

*  and  you  have  often  told  me  that  you 
'  like  Lord  E better  than  any  man 

*  in  the  world,  and  how  have  you  pined 

*  fince  the  match  was  broke  off !' 

<  Well,  I  confefs/  replied  Mifs, « that 

*  I  do  like  my  Lord  B ,  and  would 

{  rather  marry  him  than  any  duke  in  the 

*  land,  provided  that  little  odious  thing, 

*  Mifs  Collins,  did  not  marry  above  me r 
'  flie  to  be  called   her  Grace  at  every 

*  word,  while  I  am  only  Lady  B ; 

'  I  fhould  die  with  vexation.' 

'  Since  it  is  fo/  faid  the  father,  *  I 

*  fhall  lay  afide  my  defign,  azid  make  n 

*  advances  to  the  earl.1 

<  And 
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'  And  then  his'fon  will  marry  fome- 
c  body  elfe,'  cried  Mils  Cordwain. 

<•  What  wouJd  the  girl  be  at  ?'  inter- 
rupted the  good  man,  with  fomeheat; 
«  if  you  won't  have  him,  need  you  care 
'  who  has  ?' 

Mifs  Cordwain  now  burft  into  a  flood 

of  tears  :  Ihe  liked  LordB -,  but  (he 

could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  Mil's 
Collins  being  in  a  rank  above  her;  and 
love  and  envy  raifed  fuch  tumults  in 
her  brealt,  as  made  her  feek  a  relief  in 
tears. 

'  I  wifh  you  knew  your  own  mind, 

*  girl,'  faid  the  father,  half  angry,  and 
half  concerned  at  her  grief. 

'  I  know  my  own  mind  well  enough,' 
replied  Mifs,  full enly:  *  I  would  many 

'  Lord  B ,  and  I  would  not  have 

«  that  proud  minx  bt  a  dutchels.' 

'  Take  my  word  for  it,'  laid  the  fa- 
ther, '  me  will  never  be  Dutchels  of ; 

'  I  know  her  fortune  is  not  fufficient  to 

*  clear  the  duke's  eltate  of  two  mort- 
'  gages  that  have  almoft  fwallowtd  it 
«  up.' 

*  Nay,  then,'  interrupted  Mifs  Cord  - 
wain,  who  eagerly  admitted  an  argu- 
ment that  let  her  mind  at  eafe,  '  I  am 
'  fure  the  duke  will   not  have  herj  for 

*  me  is  ib  ugly,  you  know,  papa,  that 

*  nothing   could    charm   him    but   her 

*  riches.' 

*  Weil,'  faid  the  father,  (railing  with 
pleafure  to  fee  her  in  good  humour  again, 

*  I  am  to  meet  a  friend  of  the  earl's  to- 

*  night ;  fhall  this  affair  be  brought  on 
'  again?' 

'  As  you  pleafe,  papa,'  faid  Mifs 
Cordwain,  curt  fey  ing;  *  you  know  it  is 

*  my  duty  to  be  obedient.' 

'  Aye,'  faid  the  good  man,  killing 
her,  '  you  have  always  been  one  of  the 

*  moll  dutiful  children  in  the  world;  and 
'  I  will  make  thee  a  lady,  though  I  don't 
c  leave  myfelf  a  milling.1     With  this 
wife  declaration  he  quitted   the   room, 
leaving   his   daughter  in   high   fpirits ; 
who,  after  me  had  called  her  maid  to 
adjuft  whatever  might  be  amifs  in  her 
drefs,  and  taken  a  full  furvey  of  herfelf 
in  the  glafs,  ftepped  into  her  coach,  with 
the  air  of  a  citizen  who  has  a  fortune  of 
forty  thoufand  pounds. 


.CHAP.    VI. 

CONTAINS     AN     INCIDENT     WHICH 


THE  SAGACIOUS  READER  HAS 
PROBABLY  FORESEEN. 

HENRIETTA,  when  Ihe  was 
left  alone,  found  fufficient  matter 
for  reflection  in  the  fentiments  and  be- 
haviour of  this  wealthy  trade fman  and 
his  daughter;  and  as  it  was  now  become 
necefTary,  for  her  own  peace  of  mind,  to 
reconcile  herfelf  to  the  lituation  that  for- 
tune had  placed  her  in,  me  endeavoured 
to  extraSl  ufefullelfons  from  every  fcene 
that  palTed  under  her  obfervation. 

*  Why  have  I  lamented  my  poverty  ?* 
faid  Ihe  to  herfelf;  '   riches  neither  give 

underltanding  to  the  mind,  nor  ele- 
gance to  the  faerfon.  How  mean  is 
Mifs  Cordwain  with  forty  thoufand 
pounds  !  what  narrow  notions  !  what 
felfilh  paffions!  how  ignorant!  how 
contemptible! — All  the  advantages 
her  large  fortune  procures  her,  is  a 
title  and  a  coronet:  honours  how  defpi- 
cable,  when  Inch  as  Mils  Cordwain 
wear  them  ! 

*  Let  me  thank  Heaven,   then,  that 
made  my  father  a  younger  brother ; 
that  he  inherited  the  virtues  and  ele- 
vated fentiments  of  his  noble  ancellcrs, 
and  wanted  that  allurement  to  upfiart 
wealth,  which  might  have  given  me 
a  Mifs  Cordwain  for  a  mother,  and 
have  deprived  me  of  thofe  generous 
precepts,  and  thofe  bright  examples, 
by  which  I  have  been  taught  to  think 
poverty  a  lefs  evil  than  dilhouour;  and 
that  a  peaceful  confcience  is  cheaply 
purchaled  with  ihe  lofs  of  every  world- 
ly advantage.' 

Thefe  were  her  reflections,  as  flie  af- 
terwards declared  to  her  friend.  It  is 
not  therefore  furpri6ng  thit,  with  fucli 
fentiments,  our  fair  heroine  found  hcr- 
lelf  tranquil  in  her  humble  ftation,  and 
dignified  misfortune  by  her  graceful  re- 
lignation  to  it. 

If  the  woman  fhe  fervedhad  had  judg- 
ment enough  to  diftinguifh  merit,  and 
goodnels  enough  to  love  it,  Henrietta 
muft  have  engaged  her  attention  and  her 
kindnefs:  but  little  minds  like  nothing 
but  what  refembles  themfelves. 

Mifs  Cordwain  fometimescondefcend- 
ed  to  enter  into  a  converfation  with  her 
woman,  but  was  quickly  difgulted  with. 
the  difference  of  their  notions;  and  what 
ihe  could  not  comprehend,  fne  either  de- 
fpifed  as  folly,  or  fuipecled  as  artifice. 

They  were  upon  thefe  terms  when 
M  Mr, 
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Mr.  Contwain  acquainted  his  daughter, 
that  they  were  inviuxf  to  fpend  a  wsek. 

at  the  Earl  ot" 's  country-feat;  for 

thecontefted  ten  thoufanJ  pounds  being 
granted  by  the  citiren,  the  treaty  ot  mar- 
riage was  renewed j  and  this  vilit  was 
propofed  in  or;'er  to  bring  the  young 
people  together  again  wiih'ibme  kind  of 
decorum. 

Mils  Cordwain,  iii  h<gh  fpirits,  gave 
her  woman  notice  to"  make  preparations 
foi  this  little  journey;  which  done,  Hen- 
rietta went  to  take  leave  of  her  faithful 
M.S.  Willis. 

'  What  a  triumph  would  mine  be,' 
faid  (he  to  her  friend,  '  if  any  of  my 

*  relations  fliouid  happen   to  be  at  this 
'  nobleman's   (en,  and    behold   me   in 
'  the  ch/aracter  of  Mil's  Cordwain" &  fcr- 
'  vant '.' 

*  You  have  done  right,  my  dear,'  re- 
plied Mrs.  Willis,  '  to  call  it  a  triumph; 

*  for  fo  indeed  it  would  be,  the  triumph 
'  of  virtue  over  pride  and  prejudice.' 

The  good  woman  informed  her,  that 
her  guardian  was  in  a  very  ill  ftate  of 
health,  and  was  gone  to  Mon'pelier,  in 
confequence  of  his  phyfician's  advice: 
that  the  young  man  had  been  there  to 
wait  upon  her;  and  that,  when  he  heard 
of  the  refolution  (he  had  taken,  he  af- 
fected to  think  himielf  extremely  injured 
by  her  conduct,  as  it  flawed  the  utmort 
contempt  of  his  advice  and  friend/hip: 

*  but  it  was  eafy  to  perceive, 'added  Mrs. 
Willis,  *  that  there  was  more  grief  than 

anger  in  the  reproaches  he  threw  out 
againft  you  upon  this  occafion.     He 
feemed  much  mortified  at  my  refufmg 
to  tell  him  where  you  was,  but  owned 
that  his  wife  made  him  very  uneafy 
upon  your  account;  and  when  I  urged 
that  as  an  argument  againft  the  pro- 
priety of  your  feeing  him,  his  fiience 
acknowledged  me  in  the  right.' 
Henrietta  was  (rntibly  afie&ed  with 
the  news  of  her  guardian's  illnefs;  and, 
fin"?  his  return  was  now  unceitain,  me 
resolved  to  write  to  him  immediately, 
and  give  him  an  account  of  all  that  had 
hnpt;  .;ed  to  her   fince  he  went  abread, 
ft'sring  that,   nnld's    the  explained   the 
i-eatbns    of  her  conduJh  he    might  be 
prejudiced  againrl  her  by  htr  aunt's  re- 
prefentations  of  it.     She  would  not  give 
him  any  difquiet,  by  mentioning  his  fon's 
behaviour,  but  left  that  to  be  unravelled 
by  time. 

Mrs.  Wili:s  having  promifed  to  get 
this  letter  fafe.y  ttanfmitted  to  Mr.  Da- 


rner, Henrietta  took  a  tender  leave  of 
her,  and  returned  home. 

Trie  next  morning,  very  earlv,  the 
coach  and  fix  was  at  the  door.  Mh;> 
Crdwain  impatiently  ftepped  in,  for  ihe 
thought  every  moment  an  age  till  /he 
faw  her  noble  lover  again  ;  her  face 
drefled  in  fmiles  of  plea  fin  g  expectation, 
and  her  heart  exulting  with  the  conici- 
oufnefsof  her  own  worth,  which,  by  her 
father's  conceflion  of  the  disputed  thou- 
famis,  had  received  ruch  a  confidera- 
bL-  addition  :  but  being,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  not  very  happy  in  the  frame 
of  her  temper,  this  lun-fhine  of  fatis- 
faction  was  foon  clouded  at  being  ob- 
liged to  wait  a  few  minutes  for  her  fa- 
ther, whole  flownefs  but  ill  fuued  with 
her  eager  impatience. 

Indeed  the  wary  citizen , having  wifely 
confidcred  that  they  had  a  journey  to 
perform  of  at  leaft  twenty  miles,  was 
hufied  in  packing  up  forre  necefTary  re- 
frefhments,  that  they  might  not  be  fa- 
mi flied  by  the  way.  Fi,r  this  purpofe, 
he  had  caufed  a  neat's  tongue,  a  cake  of 
ginger-bread,  two  or  three  pounds  of 
almonds  and  raifins,  and  a  bottle  of 
Jack,  to  be  provided  ;  and  he  himftlf 
brought  the  bailcet  in  which  they  were 
deposited  to  the  coach,  directing  Hen- 
rietta to  get  in  firit,  that  he  might  place 
it  i'afely  inner  lap;  which  done,  he  took 
his  feat  next  his  daughter,  and  ordered 
the  coachman  to  drive. 

Mils  Cordwain's  ill  humour  infenfibty 
wearing  off,  they  purfued  their  journey 
with  great fatis faction,  not  having  baited 
above  three"  or  four  times  on  the  road. 

At  length  the  young  lady's  eyes  were 
delighted  with  the  profpect  of  the  mag- 
nificent villa,  which  (lie  expected  one 
day  to  be  rniitrefs  of;  but  her  attention 
was  icon  called  oftthat object  by  the  pre- 
fence  of  her  lover,  who,  being  juft  re- 
tnsned  from  a  little  excurfion  on  horfe- 
back,  alighted  as  foon  as  he  faw  the 
coach  fjtop,  and  advanced  to  help  hi* 
miftrefs  out. 

The  young  lord  prefented  his  hand  to 
Mils  Cordwain  with  an  air  of  forced 
gallantry ;  but  happening  to  glance  his 
eyes  towards  Henrietta,  he  ftarted  back 
in  great  furprize. 

Mil's  Cordwain,  vexed  at  the  atten- 
tion with  which  he  gazed  upon  her  wo- 
man, jumped  out  of  the  coach,  before  he 
hau  lurficiently  recovered  himfelf  to  be 
able  to  offer  her  again  the  hand  which, 
in  his  confufion,  he  had  withdrawn. 

The 
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The  ladv  having  on  a  capuchin,  which 
fhe  had  wore  during  the  journey,  un- 
tied it,  and  toiling  it  into  the  coach  to 
Henrietta,  bid  her,  in  an  imperious  tone, 
take  care  of  it. 

This  action  and  thefe  words  gave  the 
young  nobleman  to  underftand  that  our 
beauteous  heroine  was  actually  the  fer- 
vant  of  Mifs  Cordwain  :  a  circumltance 
which  furniftied  him  with  new  matter 
for  wonder;  and  indeed  this  encounter 
gave  him  fo  much  perplexity,  and  fo  en- 
tirely engroffed  his  thoughts,  that  the 
old  tradefman  (who  enquired  after  my 
good  lord  and  my  good  lady's  health, 
with  as  many  bows  and  fcrapes  as  would 
have  ferved  any  trader  to  exprefs  his  ac- 
knowledgment to  a  cuftomer  whom  he 
had  juft  cheated)  was  obliged  to  repeat 
his  queftions  feveraltimes  before  he  could 
piocure  an  anfwer. 

As  for  Henrietta,  flie  had,  upon  the 
fjrtf  fight  of  this  young  nobleman,  whom 
fiie  immediately  knew  to  be  the  fame  per- 
fon  that  had  lodged  at  Mrs.  Ecclts's, 
been  under  fome  confufion,  lell  he  fliould 
accoft  her  as  an  acquaintance  before  the 
lady  on  whom  fhe  attended;  butobferv- 
ing  that,  from  Mifs  Cordwain's  beha- 
viour, he  understood  her  fituation,  and 
took  no  farther  notice  of  her  than  by  a 
fide  glance,  which  he  gave  her,  full  of 
paflionate  concern,  fhe  was  relieved  from 
her  fears;  and,  far  from  being  difcom- 
pofed  at  the  character  (he  appeared  in, 
fhe  acquitted  herfelf  of  the  little  duties  of 
her  ftation  with  the  m«ft  graceful  eafej 
gave  her  lady  her  fan,  received  her  com- 
mands, and,  with  a  little  French  trunk 
in  her  hand  that  contained  fome  laces  and 
linen,  followed  her  to  the  houfe  at  a  re- 
fpectful  diftance. 

Lord  B"  '•  '  "s  emotions  at  this  unex- 
pected meeting  with  Henrietta,  having 
now  in  fome  degree  fubfided,  he  enter- 
tained his  miftrefs  as  they  walked  with 
his  ufual  vivacity  and  politenefs;  but 
could  not  help  often  turning  to  fnatch  a 
look  at  her  fair  attendant,  whofe  charms 
in  that  humble  ftation,  a  ftation  fo  un- 
worthy of  her  birth  and  mining  merit, 
acquired  a  pathetick  power  that  melted 
him  to  a  tendernefs  he  had  never  known 
before. 

He  conducted  the  lady  and  her  father 
to  the  apartment  of  the  countefs  his  mo- 
ther; and,  taking  the  firft  opportunity 
to  leave  them,  retired  to  his  own,  that 
he  might  be  at  liberty  to  reflection  his 
adventure. 
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To  know  that  the  woman,  whom  all 
his  moft  diligent  enquiries  for  fa  many 
weeks  could  never  difcover,  was  in  the 
fame  houfe  wnh  him,  was  a  circum- 
ltance that  afforded  him  infinite  fatisfac- 
tion;  but  he  law  r.o  piobability  of  turn- 
ing  this  circumihnce  to  the  advantage 
of  his  defigns  upon  her.  For,  with 
what  fa<e  could  he  plead  his  pnfiion  to 
on«  of  her  delicacy,  while  he  was  pub- 
lickly  addrefling  another? 

The  fervHr  condition  he  faw  her  irf 
was  a  bar  to  his  hopes.  She  who,  with 
fuch  uncommon  attractions,  could  re- 
folve  to  be  poor,  muft  needs  be  incor- 
ruptible. What  allurement  could  riches 
throw  out  for  a  woman  who  knew  no 
other  pride  but  the  pride  of  virtue  ? 

He  could  not  hope  to  make  an  im- 
prefl'ion  upon  her  heart  by  the  difguife 
of  honourable  love.  She  muft  needs 


know  the  terms  he  was 


upon 


with  Mil's 


Cordwain;  and  was  afraid  that  (he  al- 
ready defpifed  him  for  the  meannefs  of 
fuch  a  choice. 

It  was  indeed  ftill  in  his  power  to 
throw  fuch  obftacles  in  the  way  of  this 
match,  as  to  defer,  if  rot  break  it  en- 
tirely, but  he  could  not  refolve  to  make 
fuch  a  fan  ifice  to  love  :  he  would  have 
married  Henrietta  with  half  Mifs  Cord- 
wain's  fortune;  and  was  amazed  at  the 
violence  of  his  paflion,  when  he  con- 
fidered  the  prodigious  difproportion  be- 
tween twenty  and  forty  thoutand  pounds. 
Yet  moft  fincerely  did  he  wifh,  his  gene- 
rofity  could  have  been  put  to  this  trial  j 
and,  in  the  violence  of  his  grief  at  the 
apparent  impofiibility  that  this  mould 
ever  happen,  a  thoufand  times  did  he 
curfe  the  malevolence  of  fate,  that  united 
fo  many  virtues  and  graces  in  one  lovely 
woman,  and  denied  her  wealth;  which, 
however,  by  his  preference  of  Mifs  Cord- 
wain,  he  tacitly  acknowledged  was 
worth  them  all. 

A  whole  hour's  labour  of  thought 
and  reflection  left  Lord  B—  —  in  the 
fame  ftate  of  anxious  doubt  and  folici- 
tude  he  was  in  when  he  firft  entered  upon 
this  examination  of  his  own  heait;  and 
all  he  co"ld  be  certain  of,  in  this  con- 
fufion of  ideas  andonpofing  fentimenrs, 
was,  that  the  unexpected  fight  of  Mifs 
Courteney  had  charmed  him  more  than 
ever;  and  following  the  impulfe  of  his 
pafiion,  without  knowing  whither  it 
would  condu&  him,  or  what  it  would 
terminate  in,  he  anxioufly  lay  in  wait 
for  fome  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  her 
M  %  in 
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in  private,  which  he  found  when  he  leaft 
expecled  it, 


CHAP-    VII. 

IN  WHICH  OUR  HEROINE  AGAIN  AP- 
PEARS VERY  FOOLJSH. 

MEAN  time  our  lovely  heroine, 
who  had  been  received  by  the 
countefs's  woman  with  prodigious  cere- 
mony, and  had,  during  a  whole  hour, 
liftened  with  imiling  attention  to  all  the 
impertinences  fhe  uttered,  was  at  length 
relieved  from  the  fatigue  of  fuch  con- 
verfation,  and,  with  a  profufion  of  com- 
pliments, conducted  to  a  chamber  con- 
tiguous to  that  of  her  miftrefs.  As 
foon  as  me  was  left  alone,  me  began  to 
confider  how  (he  mould  extricate  herfelf 
from  the  difficulties  her  unexpected 

meeting  with  Lord  B had  involved 

her  in. 

Her  delicacy  was  mocked  at  the 
thoughts  of  remaining  in  the  houlewith 
a  man  who  had  made  an  attempt  upon 
her  honour,  efpecially  in  the  fituation 
fli-i  now  was  j  a  fituation  that  would  feem 
to  invite  his  future  attacks:  and,  though 
he  mii^ht  well  impute  their  meeting  to 
the  fantaftick  effscls  of  chance,  yet  he 
would  not  fail  to  conftrue  her  May  into 
a  tacit  encouragement  of  that  paflion  he 
had  prVfcflcd  for  her  at  parting,  the  dif- 
honourable  purport  of  which  was  evident 
from  the  engagements  he  had  entered 
into  with  Mil's  Cordwain. 

She  reflected  alfo  on  the  cenfures  un- 
der which  her  character  hboured  at  pre- 
f'ent;  and  was  juftly  apprehenfive  that, 
vh.,n  this  part  of  her  ftory  was  known, 
the  malicious  world  would  not  fail  to 
ir.fmuate  that  fhe  threw  herfelf  into  Lord 

B 's  way,  and  the   inferences  that 

•would  be  drawn  from  fuch  a  fuppofed 
conduft  muft  needs  be  highly  difad- 
vantageous  to  her. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  how  could  fhe 
quit  Mifs  Cordwain's  fervice  fo  abrupt- 
ly, without  giving  occalion  for  lirange 
conjectures,  and  letting  the  tongue  of 
malice  loofe  to  afBgn  reafons  for  her  be- 
haviour, very  different  from  the  truth? 

However,  the  inconveniencies  which 
might  attend  this  ftep  were  light,  com- 
plied with  thole  (he  forefaw  from  ex- 
pofing  herfelf  voluntarily  to  the  purfuits 
pf  a  young  libertine,  whofe  eyes,  in  this 


laft  interview,  had  fpoken  too  plainly  to 
leave  her  in  doubt  of  his  fentiments. 

She  therefore  refolved  to  go  away  the 
next  day;  and,  as  foon  as  (he  was  lum- 
moned  to  the  toilet,  acquainted  Mils 
Cordwain  wifh  her  intention. 

Henrietta  was  a  fcrupulous  obferver  of. 
truth,  and  would  not  on  this  occafion 
violate  it,  by  forming  any  plaufible  ex- 
cufe  for  her  fudden  determination;  fo 
that  Mifs  Cordwain,  in  whofe  bread:  the 
Itings  of  jealoufy  had  been  rouzed  by  the 
paflionate  glances  Lord  B had  dart- 
ed at  her  maid,  began  to  entertain  ('range 
fufpicions  from  fo  unexpected  an  over- 
ture; and,  in  a  peremptory  tone,  de-? 
manded  to  know  her  reafons  for  quit- 
ting her  fervice  in  fuch  a  manner. 

Henrietta,  with  great  fweetnefs,  allur- 
ed her  that  (he  did  not  defire  to  be  dif- 
mifled  in  confequence  of  any  difcoiir 
tent,  but  that  the  necellity  of  her  af- 
fairs obliged  her  to  return  immediately 
to  town. 

*  Your  affairs  !'  faid  Mifs  Cordwain, 
with  a  haughty  fnecr  ;  '  I  vow  it  is 
mighty  pretty  to  he:u  fervant§  talk  of 
their  affairs,  as  if  they  really  had  any 
concerns  of  more  confequence  than  the 
duty  they  owe  their  principals.  I  won- 
der you  don't  tell  me  you  huve  half  a 
dozen  engagements  in  town,1  purlued 
le,  laughing  aloud  ;  ;  fuch  a  fpeech 
would  become  you  mightily  :  but 
pr'ythee,  go,  creature;  pack  up  your 
rags  in  a  (heet  of  brown  paper,  and 
take  youdelf  away.  I  fuppofe  you 
have  found  out  a  new  method  of  liv- 
ing, lefs  mortifying  (o  your  pride  of 
beggarly  gentility  than  waiting  upon 
a  woman  of  fortune;  and  I  doubt  not 
but  you  will  be  (hortly  feen  flaunting 
it  in  publick  places  with  a  flimfy  lack, 
a  painted  face,  and  all  the  trappings 
of  your  trade.* 

To  this  coarfe  abufe  Henrietta  liftened 
in  filence,  beholding  her  imperious  mif- 
trefs all  the  time  with  fuch  a  calm,  but 
fteady  eye,  as  called  up  a  blufli  in  thole 
cheeks  which  had  been  before  overipread 
with  a  livid  palenefs. 

Not  that  (he  felt  any  remorfe  for  the 
reproaches  (he  had  uttered,  or  was 
afhamed  of  her  indecent  tranfports;  b\it 
Henrietta's  foft  compofure,  the  dignity 
of  her  filence,  and  the  energetick  ex- 
preffion  in  her  eyes,  (truck  a  kind  ot  awe 
into  her  mean-fouled  adverfary;  and, 
inly  raging  at  the  inferiority  (he  was 
confcious 
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confcious  of,  flbe  commanded  her  to  be 
gene  from  her  prefence. 

Henrietta  iaftantly  obeyed,  and,  meet- 
ing the  countefs's  woman  as  Ihe  went 
out  of  the  room,  (he  begged  her  to  iend 
3  fervant  to  the  neareft  inn  to  hire  a  pofi- 
chaiie  for  her,  being  refolved  to  return 
to  London  that  very  day. 

This  well -bred  Abigail exprefied  great 
concern  that  file  was  fo  foon  to  lofe  the 
honour  of  her  company ;  and  afked, 
with  an  appearance  of  anxiety,  if  fhe 
was  not  to  return  again? 

Henrietta  replied  in  the  negative:  at 
which  the  other  feemed  wonderfully  fur- 
prized,  though  fhe  was  not  ignorant  of 
all  tint  had  parted  between  Henrietta  and 
her  ladyj  for,  hearing  Mils  Cordwain's 
voice  very  loud,  fhe  had  applied  her  ear 
to  the  key-hole,  and  needed  no  farther 
information. 

Our  fair  heroine  having  evaded  the 
artful  queltions  of  this  prying  woman, 
and  diicouraged  her  reflections  on  her 
own  lady,  whom,  in  her  general  invec- 
tive againft  the  pride  and  caprice  of  mif- 
trefles,  fhe  did  not  fpare,  told  her,  fhe 
would  have  the  pleafure  of  viewing  the 
fine  gardens  that  belonged  to  the  liouie 
before  fhe  went  awayj  and  Mrs.  Smith 
promiled  to  join  her,  as  foon  as  fhe  had 
executed  the  commiffion  fhe  was  charged 
with. 

Henrietta  accordingly  repaired  to  the 
gardens,  full  of  reflections  upon  the  fcene 
that  had  lately  parted.  She  entered  a  lit- 
tle covered  alley  that  led  to  a  grotto, 
which  fhe  had  an  inclination  to  take  a 
view  of  5  when,  hearing  the  found  of 
fteps  behind  her,  fhe  looked  back,  fnp- 
pollngit  vv^s  Mrs.  Smith;  but  was  not 
a  little  furpnzed  to  find  it  was  Lord 

B ,  who,  feeing  htr  crols  the  terrace 

from  his  chamber- window,  had  followed 
her  thither. 

Henrietta,  rightly  judging  that  this  en  - 
counter  was  not  merely  accidental,  turn- 
ed her  fteps  from  the  grotto,  and  (truck 

into  a  lels  private  walk.     Lord  B , 

perceiving  her  intention,  crofled  imme- 
diately and  met  her,  bowing  profoundly 
low,  and,  with  an  air  as  refpe&ful  as  if 
he  was  accofting  a  dutchefs.  enquired 
atler  her  health. 

Henrietta,  not  at  all  flattered  by  this 
inftance  of  refpecl,  which  he  by  whom 
it  was  paid  coniidered  as  an  acl  of  fu- 
pererogation,  and  that  it  would  affecl  her 
accordingly,  returned  his  compliment 


with  the  mofl  graceful  eafej  and,  fmil- 
ing,  told  him,  he  mult  not  now  ccnfider 
her  as  Mifs  Courteney,  but  the  fervant 
of  Mifs  Cordwain. 

'  O  that  horrid  appellation  !r  cried  he: 
'  What  violence  did  I  not  do  myftlf  to 
£  behave  to  you  as  I  did  this  morning! 

*  But  tell  me,  for  Heaven's  fake,  Ma- 
'  dam,  what  has  occafioned  this  tranf- 
{  formation  ?' 

'  My  aunt's  continued  difpleafure,* 
replied  Henrietta.  *  Your  lordfhip  has 
'  perhaps  heard  what  circuinftances  my 
'  father  died  in  :  the  flat  sou  therefore  in 

*  which   you  fee  me,  ought  not  to  be 
f  called  a  transformation;  it  is  what  I 
'  was  born  to,   fmce  I  was  born  in  in- 
'  digence.' 

*  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  you  talk  thus,* 
interrupted  Lord  B— —  j  '  how  could 

*  you  think  of  fubjecling  yourfelf  to  a 

*  condition  fo  unworthy  of  you,  when 
'  you    knew  there  was  a  man  in   the 

*  world  that  would  have  died  to  ferve 
«  you!' 

'  I  am  not  of  a  temper,""  faid  Hen- 
rietta, *  to  be  eafy  under  great  obliga- 
'  tions;  and  fervitude  is,  in  my  opinion, 

*  Itis  (hocking  than  dependence.1 

'   Why  do  you    talk  of  obligations,* 

faid  Lord  B :  '  love  knows  no  pro- 

'  pefty;  could  yon   doubt  that  my  for- 
'  tune   would    be  at   your   command  ? 

*  Surfer  me,  I  conjure  you,'  purfued  he, 
'  to  fnatch  you  from  this  unworthy  fitu- 
'  ation ;  can  riches  be  better   employed 
'  thnn  in  lupporting  her  Hove?' 

*  My  lord,'  interrupted  Henrietta,  her 
face  glowing  with  indignation,  '  this  is 
'   an  inl.'lt   I  could    not   have  expccled 
'  from  one  of  your  rank  and  politenefs: 

*  I  am  fallen  very  low  indeed,  when  a 
<  mnn,  who  is  upon  the   point  of  mar- 
'  riage  with  another,  dares  talk  to  me 
'  of  love.* 

*  There  are  certain  engagements,"1  re- 
plied Lord  B ,  a  little  confufed  at 

the  air  with  which  fhe  uttered  thefe  words, 
'   in  which  the  heart  has  no  part.' 

,  *  Very  likely,'  interrupted  Henrietta; 
but  it  is  fufricient  forme  to  know,  that 
the  engagements  your  lordfhip  has  en- 
tered into  leave  you  not  the  liberty 
of  addrefTing  me  in  this  minner:  and 
I  look  upon  the  profeilio'.is.you  mske 
me  as  the  higheft  infult  upon  my  dif- 
trefs.' 
Lord  B ,  not  with  (landing  he  found 

in  thisjudifiable  haughtiniiii  the'ruin  of 

his 
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his  hopes,  could  rot  help  admiring  a 
mind  fo  rightly  turned;  humble  with 
iiich  propriety,  and  proud  only  when 
condelcenfioii  would  be  meannefs. 

*  This  is  not  a  time,*  faid  he,  '  to 
'  tell  you  how  far  I  am  hound  by  thofe 

*  engagements  you  ipcak  of ;  hut,  what- 
e  ever  they  are,  they  ought  not  to  de- 
'  prive  me  of  the  happinefs  ofdoingyou 

*  iervice.' 

*  I  am  obliged  to  you,  my  lord,'  faid 
Henrietta;  '  but,  atprefent,  the  greateft 
'  iei  vice  you  can   do  me  is  to  take  no 
f  notice  of  me.' 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  me  curtfied, 
and  would  have  left  hiixij  but  he,  not 
able  to  part  with  her  thus,  fnatched  her 
hand. 

'  You  muft  not  leave  me,*  faid  he, 
'  till  you  promife  to  give  me  an  oppor- 
'  tunity  of  fpeaking  to  you  more  fully. 
'  Oh,  how  I  love  you  t'  cried  he,  gazing 
on  her  pailionately. 

*  Again  this  infulting  declaration  t' 
Interrupted  Henrietta,  pulling  her  hand 
from  him,  and  giving  him  a  look  full 
of  f'corn  and  anger  as  me  turned  away. 

*  Hear  me,  Madam/  cried  he,   pur- 
fuing  l>er:    *  fuffer  me,  in  the  character 

*  of  your  friend,  to  offer  you  my  fti  vices. 
'  My  mother  was  formerly  acquainted 
'  with  Lady  Meadows  :  if  it  will  be  of 

*  any  life  to  you,  I  will  engage  her  tore- 
'  new  it,  and  offer  her  mediation  betwixt 

*  your  aunt  and  you.     You   muft  not, 
'  by  Heaven  you  muft    not,   continue 

*  Jonger  in  fo  mocking  a  fituation  !* 
This  prcpofal,  and  the  earneft  manner 

in  which  it  was  made,  drew  Henrietta's 
attention  :.  angry  as  fhe  was,  me  thought 
it  merited  a  civil  return. 

'  Doubt  not,  my  lord,'  faid  me,  her 
charming  eyes  recovering  their  ufual 
fwettnefs,  '  that  I  mould  be  glad  to  ccn- 
(  fidc-.r  you  in  the  character  of  a  friend: 

*  and  the  offer  you  now  make  me  is  foob- 

*  %'rg;  l^at  *  cannot  difpenfe  with  my- 

*  fHf  from   telling  you  my  reafons  for 
"  declining  it.' 

She  then,  in  a  few  words,  acquainted 
kirn  wiih  the  purport  of  her  aunt's  letter 
to  her:  '  Such  are  the  terms/  added  fhe, 
1  upon  which  a  reconciliation  with  my 

*  o.ttnt  can  be  ©nly  effected;  therefore, 

*  the  countefs's  interpolation  in  my  fa- 

*  vovu-,  were   fhe  difpofed  t,o  grant  it, 

*  wonld  be  of  no  ufe.' 

Lord  B ,  having  before  fully  in- 
formed himielf  of  every  thing  relating 


to  Mifs  Coui  tcney,  no  fooner  heard  that, 
for  fo  trifling  a  compliance  as  the  change 
of  her  religion,  it  was  in  her  power  to  le- 
cure  Lady  Meadows's  eftate  to  herlelf, 
winch  he  knew  to  be  very  contiderable, 
than  he  thought  fit  to  alter  his  ftyle,  and 
declared  that  the  affair  between  Mifs 
Cord  wain  and  him  was  not  carried  fo 
far  as  to  take  from  him  the  liberty  of  fol- 
lowing his  inclinations,  and  of  offering 
her  his  hand ;  he  begged  her  therefore  to 
favour  him  with  another  interview  in  the 
morning,  when  he  would  explain  hirrt- 
felf  farther. 

Henrietta  perceiving  the  countefs's 
woman  approaching,  and  unwilling  to 
leave  him  m  doubt  with  regard  to  her 
fentiments  upon  this  new  propofal,  thus 
anfwered  haftily: 

*  My  lord,  this  can  never  be  j  there 
are  manyobftaclesagainft  itj  you  will 
find  it  very  difficult  to  furmoimt  thofe 
your  own  family  will  throw  in  your 
way;  but,  fuppofe  that  could  be  done, 
my  icrupies  will  raile  others  lefs  eafy" 
perhaps  to  be  overcome.' 
She  left  him  when  fhe  had  faid  thefe 
few  words,    and   went   to  meet   Mrs. 
Smith,  who  told  her  me  had  procured  a 
vehicle  for  her,  and  that  it  would  be  at 
the  back  gate  in  lefs  than  an  hour;  '  but,' 
continued  fhe,  '  there  is  a  ftrange  con- 
'  fuiion  within;  haveyou  feen  your  lady?* 
Henrietta  told  her  fhe  had  not. 
'  God  knows  what  is  the  matter,'  fakl 
Mrs.  Smith;  *  fhe  went  into  the  garden 
to  look  for  you,  as  I  imagined,  and  re- 
turned a  few  minutes  ago  with  a  moft 
wrathful  countenance:  her  father  and 
fhe   confabulated  together,  and  then 
went   into   my  lord's  dreffinf  -room  j 
and  Mr.  Jauvert,  my  lord's  gentleman, 
told  me  that  the  old  man  feemed  to  be 
very  tin  eafy.' 

Henrietta  had  no  time  to  make  any 
refleclions  upon  what  fhe  heard ;  for  a 
fervant  that  moment  came  to  tell  Mrs. 
Smith,  that  her  lady  had  fent  him  to  look 
for  her,  and  defired  that  fhe  would  bring 
Mifs  Cordwain's  woman  to  her  apart 
ment. 

Henrietta,  though  a  little  furprizetl, 
followed  Mrs.  Smith  with  great  ch.ear- 
fulnefs,  who  defired  her  to  wait  in  the 
anti-chamber  while  fhe  went  to  acquaint 
her  lady  with  her  being  there;  where  we 
will  leave  her  for  a  few  moments,  till  the 
reader  is  informed  of  the  accident  that 
occafioned  this  fummons. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.  VIII. 

WHICH  CONT/rtNS  A  CURIOUS  DIA- 
LOGUE BETVVEEN  THE  EARL  AND 
THE  CITIZEN. 

MISS  Cordwaln,  who,  in  the  no- 
tice Lord  B took  of  Henri- 

etta;  found  matter  fufficient  for  jealoufy 
and  uneafinefs,  entertained  the  moil  in- 
jurious fufpicions,  when  fhe  heard  her 
woman's  fudden  refolution  to  return  to 
London ;  and  having  driven  her  from 
her  prefence  with  a  torrent  of  abufive 
language,  vented  her  rage  in  tears  as 
foori  as  (lie  was  gone. 

She  reproached  herfelf  with  her  folly, 
in  difmiffing  her  fo  readily;  when, by  ob- 
liging her  to  ftay,  (he  might  haveguefled 
her  defighs,  or  perhaps  have  obtained  a 
more  certain  knowledge  of  them. 

Her  mifchievous  imagination,  being 
now  upon  the  ftretch  to  find  fome  expe- 
dient for  protracting  her  departure,  at 
la(t  prefented  her  with  one,  which  fhe 
reiblved  to  make  ufe  of. 

She  hid  a  diamond  bracelet;  and  then 
rung  her  bell  for  Henrietta,  with  an  in- 
tention to  tell  her  that  fhe  could  not  find 
it,  and  infift  upon  her  producing  it  be- 
fore Hie  left  the  earl's. 

Mrs.  Smith,  who  was  that  moment 
parting  by  her  apartment,  and  knew  that 
Henrietta  was  not  in  the  way,  ftepped 
in,  to  know  what  fhe  wanted,  Mifs 
Cordwain  afked  for  her  maid  ;  and  be- 
ing told  that  fhe  was  walking  in  the  gar- 
den, haftened  thither  immediately,  not 
more  delighted  with  the  opportunity  (he 
now  had  of  putting  a  ftop  to  her  jour- 
ney, than  of  affronting  her  with  the  fu- 
fpicion  of  theft. 

As  fhe  deicended  the  terrace,  her  eyes 
were  blafted  with  the  light  of  her  maid 
at  a  diitance  in  earneit  difcourfe  with 
her  lover. 

At  this  confirmation  of  her  fufpicions, 
fhe  ran  back  like  a  fury  into  the  houfej 
and  meeting  her  father,  who  had  juft 
left  the  earl  in  his  drefiing-room,  told 
him,  that  they  were  invited  only  to  be 
Affronted)  that  Henrietta  was  Lord  B—'s 
miftrefs;  that  he  had  taken  her  out  of 
her  fervice;  and  that  (lie  was  going  back 
to  London  that  very  night,  at  his  requeft. 

The  old  man,  without  ftayinglto  en- 
quire farther,  or  reflecting  upon  the  ex- 
treme improbability  of  this  ftory,  fwore 
that  never  a  lord  in  the  land  fnould  ufe 


his  daughter  ill ;  and  ftrode  back  to  the 
carl's  apartment,  while  Mifs  Cord  wain 
retired  to  her  own,  meditating  vengeance 
on  thofe  that  had  fo  cruelly  injured  her. 

Mr.  Cordwain,  who  had  pronvifetl 
himfVlf  to  fpeak  to  the  earl  in  very  high 
terms,  was  no  fooner  in  his  prefence, 
than  he  funk  into  that  littlencfs  which 
mere  monied  men  are  fo  confcLus  of 
with  perfons  of  birth  and  politeness. 
However,  he  affumed  courage  enough  to 
tell  his  lordfhip,  that  he  had  fomething 
to  fay  to  him  in  private. 

The  ear],  obferving  that  his  features 
were  ruffled,  was  a  little  furprized;  but 
difmifTed  his  gentleman  immediately, 
though  he  was  not  quite  dreffcd;  and 
then,  with  a  complaifant  fmile,  defired 
the  citizen  to  let  him  know  his  com- 
mands. 

*  I  am  a  plain  man,  my  lord,'  faidMr. 
Cordwain  ;    *  I  don't  underliand   fine 

compliments  and  breeding,   though  I 
don't  want  for  manners  neither;    and 
I  am  fure  I  have  always  been  very  civil 
to  your  lordfhip;  and  I  did  not  expect 
that  your  lordfhip  would  have  invited 
my  girl  and  I  here  to  feoff  at  us.  My 
lord,  I  can  give  my  girl  forty  thouiand 
pounds,  which  is  what  few  lords  can 
&y,  let  me  tell  you  that;  and  withal  I 
am  an  hor.eft  man,  though  I  have  fbi  ty 
thouiand  pounds  more  in  my  pocket, 
perhaps:  but  no  matter  for  that,  I  am 
not  proud  of  my  riches.' 
«  Mr.  Cordwain,'  faid  his  lordmip, 
wondering  to  what  this  eloquent  ha- 
rangue tended,    '  I  hope  nothing  has 
'  happened  to  give  you   any  diiguft  ? 
<  Upon  my  honour,  I  have  the  highlit 
'  eiteejp  for  you,  and  I  think  I  give  a 
4  proof  of  it  by  being  fo  dcfirous  of 
'  your  alliance  j    but  I  am  at  a  lofs  to 

*  comprehend  your  meaning,  when  you 
'  talk  of  my  having  invited  you  and 
4  your  daughter  here   to  affront   you. 
'  Mifs  Cordwain  is  a  molt  accompli  /lied 

*  young  lady,  and  my  fon  has  too  much 
(  judgment  not  to  be  as  fenfible  as  he 
4  ought  of  her  merits.' 

*  Indeed,'  interrupted  Mr.  Cordwain, 

*  my  daughter  is  in  my  eye.  a  very  come- 
'  ly  young  woman  ;  and  I  wiil  never 
'  give  her  to  any  man,  though  he  were  a 

*  duke  or  a  prince,  that  would  keep  a 

*  miftrefsundei  hernofe,  as  one  may  fu'.'' 

*  You  aftonifh  me,  Mr   Ccrdwain/ 
replied  his  lordfhip  :  '  have  you  any  rea- 

*  ion  to  fufpeft  that  my  f;n  is  a  liber- 
«  tine?' 

*  My 
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e  My  lord/  returned  Mr.  Cordwain, 
«  I  am  no  fcholar,  I  don't  underftand 
'  hard  words  ;  I  have  had  learning 

*  enough  to  {'crape  a  few  thousands  to- 

*  gether,  and  that  is  iufficient  for  me. 

*  Your  loidfliip's  fon  may  be  ,i  libertine 
«  for  what  I  can  tell,  that's  neither  here 
«  nor  there;  but  I  am  fure  he  is  a  ter- 

*  rible  rake  :    and  what  tender  father,' 
purfued   he,    aimed  in   tears,    '  would 

*  marry  his  child  to  a  rake.,  to  have  all 

*  the  fruits  of  his  toil  and  labour,  for 

*  thirty  years  and  upwards,  fquandered 

*  away  upon  lewd  women  ?' 

*  Sure,  Mr.  Cordwain/  interrupted 
his  lordfliip,  with  a  Cren.er  accent,  *  you 
'  do  not  imagine  my  fon  capable  of  aft  - 

*  ing  fo  diflionourably!  His  principles, 

*  Mr.  Cordwain-    •  ' 

*  Nay,   nay,  my  lord/    relumed  the 
citizen,  *  I  have  nothing  to  fay  againft 

*  his  principles  :    he  is  no  Jacobite,  I 

*  dare  engage;  but  he  is  a  rake,  my 
'  lord,  that  is  my  ohje&ion  to  him,  and 

*  rakes  are  very  bad  hufbands/ 

'  My  fon/  faid  the  peer,  '  may  have 
'  had  fome  youthful  follies  ;  but  I  am 
'  fureMifs  Cordwain's  beauty  and  good 

*  fenfe  will  fix  his  heart/ 

'  And  does  your  lordfliip  really  think 
'  my  girl  a  beauty  ?'  faid  the  fond  fa- 
ther, his  eyes  gliftening  with  pleafure. 
'  Indeed  I  always  thought  fo;  but  fa- 
'  thers,  my  lord,  are  apt  to  be  partial.' 

'  She  is  both  beautiful  and  witty,* 
replied  his  lordfliip,  who  found  every 
excellence  in  fifty  thoufand  pounds. 

*  Nay,  as  f6r  her  wit/  faid  Mr.  Cord  - 
Wain,  *  I  am  the  beft  judge  of  <hat,  who 

*  have  feen  her  growing  up  under  my 
f  eye.     She  took  her  learning  furpriz- 

*  ingly,  my  lord;  and,  by  the  time  fhe 
'  was  ten  years  old,   (he  had  read   her 

*  Pfalter  quite  through.     Would  it  not 
'  grieve  one,  then,'  continued  he,  '  to 
'  part  withfuch  a  girl  as  this  to  one  that 

*  will  flight  her,  and  keepmiftreffes  ?' 

*  Do  me  the  favour,  Mr,  Cordwain/ 
faid  his  lordfliip,  '  to  acquaint  me  with 
'  your  realons  for  fufpecling  that  my  fon 
'  will  keep  a  miitrefs,  though  he  fliould 
'  be  fo  happy  as  to  have  Mil's  Cordwain 

*  for  a  wife  ?' 

*  Why,  you  muft  know,  my  lord/ 
replied  the  citizen,    looking  extremely 
Dvife,  *  that  I  have  made  a  dilcovery  ; 
4  and  your  fon  is  acluaily  carrying  on  an 

*  intrigue  with  my  daughter's  maid/ 

*  Sure  this  mull  be  ibuie  miflake/ 
cried  ihe  peer. 


*  No,  no,  my  lord/  anfwered  Cord- 
wain,  *  it  is  no  miftake,  I  am  very  fure 
«  ofit/ 

*  And  you  have  difcovered  this  in- 
'  trigue,  you  fay/  relumed  his  lordfliip: 

*  pray,  when,  and  by  what  means,  did 

*  you  diicover  it  ?' 

*  About  half  an  hour  ago/  replied 
Mr.  Cordwain;    '  my  daughter  told  me 
'  ofit/ 

*  Oh!  then  it  was  your  daughter  that 

*  difcovered  it/  laid  his  lordfliip,  fmii- 
ing  a  little  at  the  old  man's  abfurdity. 

*  Ay,  ay,  my  lord/   cried  he,  con- 
ftruing  that  fmile  into  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  daughter's  fagacity ;  '  I  told 

*  your  lordfliip  (he  did  not  want  for  wit/ 

'  But  Mils  Cordwain  is  certainly 
miftaken  now/  faid  the  peer;  '  this  is 
fome  pretty  frowardnefs,  a  love-quar- 
rel; depend  upon  it  we  fhall  find  it  fo: 
however,  I  will  talk  to  my  fon}  and  I'll 
engage  the  countefs  to  difcouife  your 
daughter  upon  this  matter.  Come, 
Mr.  Cordwain,  we  who  are  the  parents 
of  thefe  young  people  know  their  true 
intereft  better  than  they  do,  and  muft 
endeavour  to  make  up  thrs  little  bieach 
between  them.  I  will  make  an  end  of 
dreffing/  purfued  his  lordfliip,  bowing1 
ow  to  the  cit,  *  and  ioin  you  in  the  gar- 
den a  quarter  of  an  hour  hence,  when 
I  hope  to  clear  up  this  affair  to  your 
fatisfaftion/ 

Mr.  Cordwain  immediately  withdrew} 
and  the  peer  having  ftepped  t6  his  lady's 
apartment,  to  acquaint  her  with  this 
ftrange  ftory,  left  it  to  her  to  manage 
Mils  Cordwain,  and  went  in  queft  of  his 
ion,  who,  when  Henrietta  left  him,  had 
retired  to  his  ftudy,  and  was  revolving 
in  his  mind  a  i'cheme  which,  by  recon- 
ciling his  interelt  to  his  love,  would 
gratify  all  his  wifhes. 


CHAP.     IX. 

IN     WHICH     HENRIETTA     HAS      AN 
INTERVIEW    WITH    THE    COUK- 

TESS. 


E  countefs,  like  a  difcreet  ma- 
J_     tron,  was  relblved  to  fee  the  young  • 
woman  of  whom  Mil's  Cordwain  enter- 
tained a  jealouiy,   that  /he  might,  by 
wholefome  counfels,  fortify  her  againlt 
fedu&ion;  for  (he  fuppofed  that  this  fu- 
fpicion  took  it's  rife  from  the  girl's  be- 
ing pretty,  and,  perhaps,  fome  little  un- 
meaning 
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meaning  gallantry  of  her  fon's,  who, 
like  all  other  young  men,  admired  beauty 
wh'erem  he  found  it. 

She  was  willing  alfb  to  know  certainly 
whether  Mil*  Cordwain's  fears  were  only 
imaginary,  that  fhe  might  the  better  ef- 
fect a  reconciliation  between  the  lovers; 
for  fhepa/Tionately  defired  the  completion 
of  a  match  that  would  put  her  fon  into 
pofteflion  of  forty  thoufand  pounds. 

When  Mrs.  Smith  appeared,  in  con- 
fequence  of  her  fummons,  and  told  her 
that  Mrs.  Henrietta  waited  her  lady- 
fhip's  commands,  the  countefs  afked  her 
what  fort  of  a  young  woman  fhe  was  ? 

Mrs.  Smith  replied,  that  fhe  was  an 
aukward  fort  of  a  body,  mightily  con- 
ceited of  her  beauty,  fhe  believed :  *  and 

*  Heaven  knows,'  added  fhe,   '  fhe  has 

*  not  much  to  boaft  of.' 

*  Well,  tell  her  to  come  in,'  faid  the 
countefs,  beginning  to  believe,  from  this 
account  of  her,  that  Mifs  Cordwain's 
jfears  were  not  without  foundation;  for 
vanity,  fhe  well  knew,  was  the  great  un- 
clerminer  of  chaftity,  from  the  dutchefs 
down  to  the  chambermaid. 

When  Henrietta  entered  the  room,  the 
countefs,  who  expected  to  fee  a  very 
different  perfon,  was  fo  ftruck  with  her 
beauty  and  the  dignity  of  her  air,  that 
"me  rofe  from  her  feat,  and  returned  the 
graceful  curtfey  fhe  made  her  with  a 
complaifance  that  furprifed  her  own  wo- 
man, who,  being  ordered  by  her  lady  to 
leave  the  room,  inftantly  obeyed,  but 
went  no  farther  than  the  door,  where  fhe 
ftood  liftening,  and  heard  all  that  paffed. 
4  You  appear  to  me,'  faid  the  countefs 
to  Henrietta,  with  an  engaging  fmile, 
to  deferve  fo  little  the  fufpicions  that 
are  entertained  of  you,  that  I  really 
know  not  how  to  mention  them  to  you, 
though  it  was  for  that  purpofe  I  fent 
for  you  hither.' 
Henrietta  was  a  little  furprifed  at  this 
beginning;  but,  confcious  of  the  inte- 
grity of  all  her  aclions,  fhe  was  wholly 
free  from  any  apprehenfions  that  could 
difcompofe  her. 

'  J  know  not,  Madam,*  faid  me,  *  the 

*  nature  of  thofe  fufpicions  which  I  have 

*  incurred,  but  I  am  very  fure  I  have  no 

*  guilt  to  reproach  myfelf  with,  which 
'  mould  make  me  fear  to  (land  the  ftricl- 
f  eft  fcrutiny.' 

«  Upon  my  word,  I  believe  you,'  faid 
the  countefs,  charmed  with  the  nob,le 
confidence  of  her  anfwer,  and  the  grace- 
f»l  manner  in  whi^h  it  was  delivered  j 


«  and  it  mud  be  my  fon's  imprudence 
*  that  has  given  occaiion  for  Mr.  CouU 
f  wain's  fufpicions.' 

The  countefs  was  too  delicate  tc  mak* 
life  of  Mifs  Cordwain's  name  upon  this 
occaiion ;  but  Henrietta  in  an  inthnt 
comprehended  the  whale  myitery,  arid 
was  now  able  to  account  for  the  injuri- 
ous language  fhe  had  given  her. 

*  Own  freely  to  me,'  purfued  the 
countefs,  fmiling,  *  has  not  my  fon  been 
a  little  troublefome  to  you,  and  talked 
to  you  of  love,  and  fuch  idle  rtuff  ?' 
«  It  is  fbme  mortification  to  me,  Ma- 
dam,' replied  Henrietta,  blufhing,  c  to 
own  that  I  have  been  affronted  "in  the 
manner  your  ladymip  mentions :  how- 
ever, it  is  certainly  true,  Lord  B 

has  thought  me  weak  enough  to  be 
dazzled  with  his  profeflions.' 

*  Then  you  have  feen  my  fon  often/ 
faid  the  countefs. 

Henrietta,  who  thought  it  behoved  her 
to  be  very  explicit  on  this  occaiion,  re- 
lated to  the  countefs  the  manner  of  her 
becoming  acquainted  with  Lord  B -•••—., 
his  concealing  himfelf  in  her  chamber, 
and  his  behaviour  afterwards. 

'  I  did  not  know  his  lovdfhip's  name,* 
purfued  fhe ;  *  and  though  I  often  heard 
'  him  mentioned  at  Mr.  Cordwain's, 
'  yet,  as  I  had  no  reaibn  to  fufpecl  that 
'  he  was  the  fame  young  nobleman, 
'  whom  I  had  fuch  reaibn  to  avoid,  I 
'  made  no  fcruple  to  attend  Mifs  Cord- 
'  wain  hither.' 

*  I  am  very  much  concerned,'  laid  the 
countefs,  *  to  hear  this  account  of  my 

*  fon :  it  was  a  very  fhocking  attempt. 
'  So  you  have  acquainted  your  miftrcfs 
'  with  what  happened?' 

'  No,  Madam,'  anfwered  Henrietta; 
'  that  was  not  neceffary :  but  when  I 

'  difcovered  that  Lord  ft was  the 

'  perfon  who  had  treated  me  fo  freely,  I 

*  defired  Mifs  Cordwain  to  difmifs  me, 
'  becaufe  I  did  not  chufe  to  throw  my- 
'  felf  in  his  way.' 

'  That  was  very  prudently  refolved,* 
faid  the  countefs  :  *  and  when  are  you  to 
'  leave  Mifs  Cordwain  ?' 

*  Immediately,  Madam,'  replied  Hen- 
rietta :   '  I  have  provided  myfelf  with  a 

*  poft-chaife  to  return  to  London,  and  I 
'  believe  it  is  now  waiting  for  me.* 

*  Certainly,'  faid  the  countefs,  after  a 
little  paufe,  *  this  fudden  refolution  of 

*  yours  muft  furprife  Mifs  Cordwain ! 
'  What  did  fhe  fay  when  you  acquainted 
«  her  with  it?' 

N  «  Ste 
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*  She  was  extremely  angry,  Madam/ 
replied  Henrietta,  '  and  faid  many  fevere 
'  things  to  me,  at  which  I  was  then  afto- 

*  nifhed;  but  if  Mifs  Cordwain  enter- 
'  tained  any  unfavourable  fufpicions  of 

*  me,  her  behaviour  may  be  accounted 
«  for.' 

'  Since  you  have  not  acquainted  her,' 
faid  the  countefs,  '  with  my  fon's  rude 

*  attempt  upon  you,  what  reafon  could 
'  (he  have  to  fufpect  you  ?' 

*  I  know  of  none,  Madam, 'anfwered 
Henrietta,  '  except  his  lordfhip's  fpeak- 

*  ing  to  me  in  the  garden  a  little  time 

*  ago,  may  have  come  to  her  knowledge.' 

*  You  have  fliewn  fo  much  candour 
f  in  your  anfwers  to  my  queftions,'  re- 
fumed  the  countefs,  '  that  I  am  per- 

*  fuaded  you  will  tell  me  frankly  the 
f  fubje£lof  my  fon's  difcourie  to  you  in 

*  the  garden.' 

'  I   was  born  to   fuffer  indignities, 

*  M'^dam,'  faid  Henrietta,  her  cheeks 
glowing  with  indignation  :  '  My  Lord 

*  B ,  though  he  muft  know  that  I 

'  was  not  ignorant  of  his  honourable 

*  pafiion  for  Mifs  Cordwain,  yet  dared 

*  to  affront  me  with  the  mention  of  his 

*  love.1 

The  countefs  was  a  little  furprized  at 
this  fally,  which  efcaped  Henrietta  in  the 
warmth  of  her  refentment,  when  flie 
called  to  her  remembrance  a  declaration, 
which  (lie  looked  on  as  the  higheft  in- 

fult,  fmce  Lord  B was  acquainted 

with  her  birth.  Had  the  countefs  known 
that  it  was  the  grand-daughter  of  the 
Ea,l  Of  — — ,  who  exprefttd  herfelf  in 
fvch  lofty  terms,  me  would  have  ad- 
mired that  becoming  pride  which  fug- 
grefted  them;  bur,  in  the  waiting-maid 
of  Mifs  Cordwain,  it  appeared  abfurd 
and  ridiculous,  and  me  was  ready  to 
fufpe£l  her  of  artifice  and  difTnnulation. 

But  when  flie  caft  her  eyes  upon  Hen- 
rietta, and  faw  the  emotiCn  with  which 
ihe  was  agitated,  the  deep  blufh  that 
glowed  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  tears  that 
trembled  in  her  eyes,  me  reproached  her- 
felf with  the  injuftice  (he  was  guilty  of, 
in  ib  foon  admitting  doubts  of  her  inno- 
cence. 

Henrietta  fuppofmg,  from  the  filence 
of  the  counixfs,  that  (he  had  no  more  to 
fay  to  her,  cuitfied  to  her  refpeftfully, 
and  was  about  to  withdraw. 

«  Y-IU  muft  not  go,*  faid  that  lady  in 
an  obliging  accent,  *  till  I  know  wlie- 
<  ther  it  is  in  my  power  to  ferve  J-QU. 

*  YOU  have  thrown  up  Mifs  Cordwairfs 


fervice  upon  my  fon's  account,  it  is 
but  juft  therefore  that  I  mould  pro- 
cure  you   another;    if  you   are   not 
provided  for,  I  will  recommend  you 
to  my  fifter,  wh'o  will  either  take  you 
herfelf,  or  fettle  you  with  another  lady.* 
The  countefs,  in  making  this  offer, 
had  another  view  befides  ferving  Hen- 
rietta.    She  was  not  willing  to  lofe  fight 
of  her,  for  flie  rightly  judged  that,  with 
fo  many  charms  in  her  perfon,  and  an 
understanding  far  above  what  was  gene- 
rally found  in  perfons  of  her  rank,  this 
young  woman  was  very  likely  to  inipire 
a  folid  paflion;  and  me  dreaded  left  her 
fon  fliould  be  fo  far  captivated  by  her  as 
to  neglecl  the  advantageous  match  that 
was  now  offered  him. 

If  (lie  placed  her  with  her  fifter,  or 
with  any  of  her  friends,  it  would  not  be 
eafy,  (he  thought,  for  her  fon  to  get  ac- 
cefs  to  her;  or,  if  he  refclved  to  continue 
his  purfuit,  his  defigns,  whatever  they 
were,  would  be  known  foon  enough  to 
be  prevented. 

Henrietta  penetrated  no  farther  into 
the  countefVs  fentiments,  than  what 
ferved  to  give  her  a  high  idea  of  her  be- 
nevolence. She  accepted  her  offer  with 
exprtflions  of  the  deepeft  gratitude;  and 
this  the  lady  confidering  .as  a  proof  of 
her  fmcerity  and  right  intentions,  (lie, 
in  the  billet  which  (he  gave  her  for  her 
fifter,  recommended  her  in  very  obli°'- 
ing  terms  to  her  favour. 

Henrietta  again  politely  thanked  her$ 
and,  receiving  the  billet,  upon  which 
there  was  a  full  direction,  (he  went  out 
of  the  countefs's  chamber,  with  an  in- 
tention to  depart  immediately. 

Mis,  Srnith,  whom  (he  found  in  the 
anti-chamber,  informed  her,  that  h.er 
chaife  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  gat;e  j 
upon  which  Henrietta  took  leave  of  her, 
and  defcended  the  back-ftairs,  but  was 
fuddeiily  flopped  by  Mr.  Cordwain,  who 
had  followed  her,  and,  feizinglrer  rudely 
by  the  arm,  charged  her  with  having 
robbed  his  daughter. 


CHAP.     X. 

CONTAINS  A  DISCOVERY  WHICH  IT 
ISHOPED  THE  READER  WILL  NOT 
BE  DISPLEASED  WITH. 

«  /^  ODD  Heaven !'exclaime.d  Hen- 
V_T  rictta, indie utmqftaftonifliment, 
«  what  can  this  mean?* 

<  Look 
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*  Look  you,  child,*  faid  the  citizen, 
my  daughter  tells  me  you  have  (tole 
her  diamond  bracelet :  any  body  but 
myfelf  would  lend  you   to  prifon  di- 
rectly; but  I  am  tender-hearted,  and 
confidcr,  that  though  I  could  hang  you 
for   this  robbery,  yet  that  would  be 
poor  fatisfaclion  for  fuch  a  lofs:  there- 
fore, in  companion,  I  will  fpare  your 
life,  provided  you  immediately  reitore 
the  bracelet.' 

Henrietta  had  by  this  time  collected 
her  fc altered  ipirits,  and  comprehended 
the  motive  of  this  malicious  accufation. 

*  May  I  not  lee  Mils  Cordwain,  Sir  ?' 
faid  (he,  in  a  compofed  accent;  «  I  am 

pretty  fure  that  I  can  convince  her  Ihe 
wrongs  me  greatly  by  this  ftrange  fu- 
fpicion.' 

*  See  her!  what  fliould  you  fee  her 
foi  ?' replied  the  old  man,  *  unldsyou 
will  give  me   back  the  bracelet:  you 
mull  uot  think  to  move  her  with  your 
whining;  her  intreaties  fhall  not  lave 
you  if  you  are  obltinate  ;  ib  look,  to  it. 
But  come,  perhaps  you  will  have  the 
grace  to  repent,  and  return  the  brace- 
let; come  along.' 

Saying  this,  he  pulled  her  up  ftairs, 
and  led  her,  with  no  great  complaifance, 
into  his  daughter's  chamber,  who  fat 
exulting  in  her  fuccefsful  millhief,  and 
the  difgrace  me  had  fixed  upon  the  crea- 
ture that  prefumed  to  rival  her:  a  blu(h, 
however,  dyed  her  cheeks  at  the  fight  of 
Henrietta,  who,  with  a  look  that  at  once 
exprerted  the  highelt  contempt  of  her 
mean  accufer,  and  calm  confidence  in 
her  own  untainted  innocence,  afked  her 
how  flie  had  fo  far  offended  her  as  to 
make  herfeek  her  life  ? 

'  Offended  me,  creature!'  faid  Mifs 
Cordwain,  '  have  you  the  aflurance  to 

*  imagine  that  I  am  uneaf'y  becaufe — be- 
4  caufe— You  vain, fancy  flirt — who  told 

*  you  that   I  could  be  jealous  of  you  ? 

*  and  fo  you  fuppofe — but  you  (hall  pro- 
4  duce  my  bracelet.' 

'  Aye,  that  me  (hall,'  cried  the  citi- 
zen ;  *  I  wilh  we  were  in  town,  I  would 
'  carry  her  before  Alderman  Grey- 

*  goofe immediately. —Come,  girl,  don't 

*  be  a  fool,  but  deliver  up  the  bracelet, 

*  for  this  is  a  hanging  matter,  let  me 
f  tell  you.' 

'  Do  you  really  intend,  Madam,'  faid 
Henrietta,  looking  on  Mils  Cordwain 
with  a  molt  contemptuous  fmile,  *  to  go 

*  through  with  this  maJiciuus  accufation? 


'  and  are  you  refolved  to  perjure  your- 

*  felf,  and  Iwear  that  I  have  got  your 
<  bracelet?' 

*  What  does  the  creature  mean!'  in- 
terrupted Mils  Cordwain,  colouring. 

'  My  meaning  is,'  faid  Henrietta, 
f  that  your  bracelet  is  certainly  in  your 
'  own  pofTeflion;  and  that  you  pretend 

*  to  have  loft  it  only  to  fix  a  fcandal  upon 
'  me.' 

*  O  my  God  '*  cried  Mil's  Cordwain, 
putting  her  hand  to  her  head  ;  '  the  ex- 

*  celMve  infolence  of  this  wench  affecls 

*  me  fo,  I  believe  I  fhall  faint. — Dear 
c  papa,  let  her  go  about  her  bufinefs,  I 
'  had  rather  lofe  ten  bracelets  than  lurFer 

*  fo  much  uneafmefs.     Dear  Sir,  let  her 
'  go,  one  time  or  other   flic  will  meet 

*  with  her  defeats.     She  will  not  ftop  at 
4  this   theft,    but   fomebody   elfe   may 
'  bring  her  to  jultice;  1  will  have  no- 

*  thing  more  to  do  with  her.' 

*  Bale  woman  !'  cried  Henrietta,  al- 
rhoft  choaked  with  rage.     «  No,  I   will 

*  not  take  the  liberty  you  offer  me:  have 

*  our  laws,  think  you,  no  puniihment 

*  for  a  calumny  like  this    that  Itrikes  at 
'  life  as  well  as  reputation  ?  You  /hall 

*  be  forced  to  prove  your  charge,  and 
'  my  fame  fhali  be  cleared  to  your  ever* 
«  lalting  confuiion.' 

Mil's  Cordwain,  confcious  of  her  guilt, 
and  apprehenfive  of  the  conferences 
of  what  fiie  had  done,  knew  nor  what 
anfwer  to  make  to  this  menace.  As  for 
the  citizen,  he  llared  with  Itupid  wonder 
upon  the  injured  iair  one:  for  the  rjctra- 
ordinary  emotion  me  was  in,  gavefuch 
vehemence  to  her  utterance,  and  fuch 
fire  to  her  eyes,  that  he  even  tiembled, 
as  if  in  the  prefcnce  of  fome  fuperior 
being.  But  poor  Henrietta,  afrer  this 
fudden  folly  of  rage,  found  her  heart  fo 
opprefied  with  the  indignity  me  had  fuf- 
fered,  that  Ihe  burlt  into  a  violent  ^ailion 
of  tears. 

Mifs  Cordwain  was  ready  to  renew 
her  infults,  when  me  found  her  fo  mor- 
tified} and  her  father  being  recovered 
from  his  panick,  again  urged  her  tore- 
ftore  the  brace'er;  when  a  lervam  came 
in,  and  informed  them, -that  dinner  was 
going  to  be  ferved,  aivl  that  ins  lord  and 
lady  expccled  them  in  fie  dming-ic  om. 

Miis  Coruwam  immediately  obeyed 
the  fummons,  for  ilit  d.eaded  the  con- 
clufion  of  tbis  affair.  Wlwn  fhe entered 
the  room,  the  covmtefs,  who  knew  no- 
thing of  what  had  happened,  feeing  her 
N  *  'look 
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look  very  pale,  afked  her  if  (he  was  well  ? 
and  Lord  J>  --  ,  who  had  promifed  his 
father  to  cure  her  jealoufy  by  redoubled 
afliduity  for  the  future,  approached,  and, 
with  a  wrll  counterfeited  tenderneis, 
exprefied  his  concern  for  her  indifpofi- 
tion. 

Mifs  Cordwain,  who  had  been  a  flu  red 
by  her  father  that  the  earl  earneftly  de- 
fired  the  match  between  his  fon  and  her 
flioulcl  go  forward,  reiblved  not  to  pro- 
tract it  by  any  {hew  of  refentment  at 
what  was  paft,  and  therefore  received  his 
little  afiiduities  with  all  the  complaifance 
Of  was  mirlrefs  of  5  but,  defirous  of  mor- 
tifying him  in  the  perfon  of  her  who 
had  io  greatly'  attracted  his  notice,  as 
well  as  to  give  him  an  opinion  of  the 
foftncfs  of  her  diipoiitioU,  file  told  him, 
that  indeed  Ihe  was  prodigioufly  difcom- 
pofedj  that  .her  maid  had  robbed  her; 

*  and  my  fathtr,'  added  Ihe,  '  threatens 

*  the  poor  wreich  with  a  prolecution, 

*  and   I  was   weak  enough  to  be   ex- 
4  cdlivtly    mocked  with  her  blubber- 

*  ing.' 

4  lias  your  maid  robbed  you,  Mifs  ?' 
raid  the  countefs,  extremely  furprized. 

*  She  has  itolen  a  diamond  bracelet 

*  from  me  this  very  morning,  Madam,' 
replied  Mifs  Cordwain. 

'  Importable  r  cried  Lord  B  —  —  ,  in 
a  tranfpurt  th.at  deprived  him  ot  all  con- 
sideration ;  *  Mil's  Courteney  could  not 

*  be  guilty  of  any  thing  mean  or  fcan- 
'  daluus.  ' 

Theie  words  were  fcarce  uttered, 
when  he  difcovered  and  repented  of  his 
indifcrejtion;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to 
repair  it. 

*  Mifs    Cotirteney  !'    repeated   Mifs 
Cordwnin,  recovering  from  her  furprizej 

*  who  !••-  M:i3  Courtersey,  my  lord  ?' 
The  counie!$,  perceiving  her  ion  was 

embarrafledj  endeavoured  to  relieve  him, 
hy  atking  Mil's  Cordwain  Ibmo  queitions 
conca-ning  her  lo!s;  but  that  young 
hulv  would  not  be  diverted  from  her 


'  This  creatAU^  has  a  variety  of  names, 

*  I   frippofe,'  '1'ajd  fiie:  '  ihe  hired.  her- 
4  illf  to  me  by  ;iic  name  of  Benfon,  and 
»  C.-.nrteiiey  it  Items  is  that  (he  has  been 
'  formerly  known  by.  Sure  I  have  been 
'  very  unfortunate  to  get  fuch  a  wretch 

*  t>.  at  tend  "ne!' 

'  Madam,'  laid  Lord  B  —  —  ,  again 
thrown  oft  his  guard  by  his  indignation 
at  hearing  a  woman  of  Henrietta's  merit 


fo  grofsly  abufed, '  you  don't  know  wh» 
*  you  are  ipeaking  of.' 

'  Why,  do  you  know?'  faid  the  earl 
to  his  fon,  in  an  accent  that  (hewed  haw 
extremely  he  was  dilpleafed  with  his  im- 
prudence. 

*  Yes,  my  lord,'  replied  he,  *  I  do; 
c  and,  Madam,'  purfue  I  he,  addrefling 
himfelf  to  Mifs  Cordwain,  '  I  am  fure 

you  will  have  candour  enough  to  ex- 
cufe  my  engaging  with  fome  warmth 
in  the  defence  of  the  unfortunate  young 
lady,  who  is  now  your  fervant,  when 
you  fiiall  know  that  Ihe  is  the  niece  of 

the  Karl  of ,  and  that  it  is  her 

firm  attachment  to  the  religion  me  was 
brought  up  in,  which  hinders  her  from 
fucceeding  to  a  very  large  elbte,  and  - 
.makes  it  neceflary  for  l»er  to  go  to  fer- 
vice  for  a  fubfiftence.' 
This  account  brought  tears  info  the 
eyes  of  tlvs  countefs,  who  inly  applauded 
herfelf  for   her  difcernment  in  the  fa-  - 
vourable  fentiments  llie  had  conceived 
for  Henrietta  before  me  knew  who  fhe 
was. 

The  earl  appeared  moved,  and  was 
beginning  to  aik.  his  fon  fome  queftions 
concerning  this  fair  unfortunate,  when 
Mifs  Cordwain  fetched  a  deep  figh,  and 
fell  back  in  her  chair. 
.  Rage  at  this  difcovery  of  her  rival's 
birth  and  extraordinary  merit,  and 
terror,  left  the  fcandalous  accufation  (he 
had  forged  againft  her  Should  end  in  her 
own  diigrace,  operated  fo  powerfully 
upon  her  fpirits,  that  (lie  fainted  away. 

While  the  countefs  fupported  her, 
Lord  B rang  the  bell  very  delibe- 
rately for  afliirance;  and  the  earl,  not 
much  concerned  at  an  accident  which 
he  imputed  to  a  iealoufy  that  proved  her 
paMion  for  his  fon,  took  that  opportunity 
to  remind  him  that  it  was  his  imerelt  to 
improve  the  aiicclion  this  young  woman 
had  (01  him. 

Thecoiiiitt'fs,  who  had  in  vain  fearch- 
ed  her  pockets  for  a  frntlling-bottle,  or- 
dered a  lervant,  who  appealed  at  the 
fummons  of  the  b^l.l,  to  bring  one  off 
her  toilet ;  whew  Mr.  Cordwsm  entered 
the  room,  and,  feeing  his  daughter  in 
thai,  condition,  made  but  one  tlt-p  from 
the  door  to  the  place  where  ihe  fat,  ex- 
claiming, '  Oh!  my  child,  what  ails 

*  my  child?  is  (he  dead?' 

*  Don't  be  alarmed,'  (It id   the  coun- 
tefs, '  it  is  only  a  fainting  fit,  ihe  will 

*  recover  prsiciiily/ 

Lord 
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Lord  g.i  .11..,  who  was  afhamed  to 
appear  wholly  ina&iveupon  this  occafion 
before  his  deligned  father-in-law,  had 
prefence  of  mind  enough  to  take  a  de- 
canter of  water  from  the  fide-board,  and 
fprinkle  fome  of  it  on  Mifs  Cordwain's 
face. 

This  remedy  was  applied  fo  fuccefs- 
f ully,  that  me  immediately  opened  her 
eyes,  but  the  firft  object  they  met  had 
like  to  haveclofed  them  again  ;  for  her 
father,  hearing  a  fmelling- bottle  called 
for,  remembered  that  fhe  always  carried 
one  or  two  about  her,  and,  fearching 
her  pockets  with  trembling hafte,  pulled 
out,  with  a  fmelling-bottle,  the  bracelet 
which  Ihe  had  concealed  there,  as  in  a 
place  where  it  was  likely  to  be  moft  fe- 
cure,  being  fubjeft  to  no  fearch  but  her 
own. 

The  old  man  made  none  of  thofe  re- 
flections upon  this  accident  which  were 
obvious  enough  to  everyone  elfej  but, 
perceiving  his  daughter  was  beginning 
to  recover,  prefented  the  bracelet,  in- 
ftead  of  the  1'melling-bottle,  to  her,  con- 
ceiving the  former  to  be  the  beft  reftora- 
tive. 

«  See,  child  P  cried  he,  in  a  tranfport, 
1  I  have  found  your  bracelet.  Come, 

*  you  muft  be  well  now — I  don't  wonder 
'  you  was  grieved;  truly  it  would  have 

*  been  a  great  lofs.' 

Mil's  Cord  wain  flattered  herfelf,  from 
the  words  /  have  found  your  bracelet, 
that  her  father  had  wit  enough  to  fave 
her  from  any  reproach,  by  giving  fome 
favourable  turn  to  the  diicoveryj  but 
in  this  Ihe  greatly  over-rated  his  abili- 
ties. 

'  And  where  doft  think  I  found  it, 
'  child  ?'  purfued  the  old  man  ;  *  even 
'  in  thy  own  pocket,  a&  all  the  company 
'  can  witnefs.' 


*  Very  true,1  faid  Lord  B— — ,  ma- 

Jicioufly. 

*  Was  it  found  in  my  pocket  ?'  faid 
Mifs  Cordwain.     «  Why,  then,  to  be 
'  lure,  I  pulled  it  off  with  my  glove  this 
'  morning,  and  forgot  it :  I  proteft  I  am 

*  forry  there   has  been   fo  much  noiie 

*  made  about  it.' 

*  It  is  a  pity  indeed,1  faid  the  coun- 
tefs,  *  considering  who   the   perfon    is 

*  that  was  fuppofed  to  have  ftolen  it.' 

'  O  la!  papa,'  cried  Mifs  Cordwain, 
'  you  don't  know  that  my  maid  Hen. 
4  rietta  is  difcovered  to  be  a  great  lady. 

*  Upon  my  word  it  is  true/  purfued  fhe, 
Teeing  him  look  furprized. 


'  I  am  forry  to  hear  that,'  faid  the 
citizen,  rubbing  his  forehead  j  *  for  if 
me  has  friends,  who  will  fupport 
her,  me  may  commence  a  fuit  againft 
me  for  Scandalum  Magnatum,  and 
what  a  power  of  money  may  I  lofe  I 
See  what  comes  of  your  heedlefTnefs, 
girl.  I  proteft  I  don't  know  what  to 
do.' 

The  countefs,  though  (he  was  vexed 
at  the  vulgar  farcafm  of  the  daughter, 
was  neverthelefs  defirous  of  freeing  the 
old  man  from  his  uneafinefs,  as  well  as 
to  have  an  excufe  for  viliting  the  injured 
young  lady. 

*  I  am  perfuaded,'  faid  (he,  '  that 
Mifs  Courteney's  delicacy  will  prevent 
her  from  feeking  any  publick  repara- 
tion for  the  affront  me  has  differed ; 
but  I  will  fee  her  myfelf,  and,  if  ne- 
ceflary,  difluade  her  from  taking  any 
refolution  to  your  prejudice.* 

Lord  B ,  who  was  talking  to  his 

father  at  a  diftant  window,  hearing  this 
propofal,  approached,  and,  by  a  look 
which  he  gave  the  countefs  his  mother, 
feemed  to  befpeak  her  utmoft  tender* 
nefs  and  complaifance  to  the  aftli&ed 
fair  one. 

Mr.  Cordwain  thanked  her  heartily 
for  her  kindnefs.  «  But,  odfo !  my  lady,' 
cried  he,  flopping  her  as  fhe  was  going 
out,  '  I  beg  your  ladyfhip's  pardon,  you 

*  muft  take  the  key  up  with  you,'  con- 
tinued he,  fumbling  in  his  pockets,  and 
at  laft  pulling  it  out;  '  for,  when  I  came 

*  down,  I  locked  the  door  for  fear  the 
«  bird  mould   fly  away."     With  thefe 
words,  he  gave  the  cour.tefs  the  key, 
fmiling  and  nodding  his  head  inapplaufe 
of  his  own  fagacity. 

The  countefs  was  extremely  {hocked 
to  hear  of  this  new  indignity  which  the 
poor  young  lady  had  differed,  but  (he 
difllmbkd  her  concern,  and  filentlj 
withdrew. 

Lord  B—  again  ftole  to  a  windovr 
to  hide  his  emotions  |  and  the  earl, 
though  greatly  djfgufted  with  the  beha- 
viour of  both  father  and  daughter,  yet 
approached  them  with  a  compiaiiant  air, 
and  congratulated  the  latter  on  the  re- 
covery of  her  jewel. 

Thus  did  thefe  noble  perfons  accom- 
modate themfelves  to  the  manners  of 
thofe  whom  they  in  fecret  deipifed  ;  and, 
for  the  fake  of  a  few  paltry  thoulands, 
me  wed  the  utmcft  f  elicit  ude  to  aflbciate 
plebeian  meannefs  in  the  honours  of  a 
noble  anceftry,  and  to  give  title,  rank, 
precedence, 
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precedence,  to  one  who  would  difgrace 
them  all. 


CHAP.    XL 

JTENRIETTA  RETURNS  TO  LONDON. 

THE  countefs,  who  was  greatly 
affected  with  the  cruel  ufage  Hen- 
rietta had  received,  could  with  difficulty 
reftrain  her  tears  when  fhe  entered  the 
room  where  the  fair  prifoner  was  con- 
fmtd  :  that  air  of  diftinclion  which  fhe 
bad  obferved  in  her  before  (he  knew  her 
birth,  teemed  now  more  remarkable,  and 
made  the  humiliating  condition  to  which 
flie  was  reduced  a  fubjecl  of  painful 
reflection  to  Lady ,  who  approach- 
ed her  with  a  look  of  tendernefs  and  pity, 
and,  taking  her  hand, 

'  I  fcarce  know  how  to  fpeakto  you,* 
itu'd  fhe,  c  about  an  affair  that  Mifs 

*  Cordwain  has  much  more  reafon  to  be 

*  amamed  of  than  you.     She  has  found 

*  her  bracelet/ 

Henrietta  was  a  little  furprifed  at  the 
kind  and  familiar  manner  in  which  the 
countefs  accofted  her;  but  ftill  preferv- 
xng  that  diftant  refpecl,  which  was  due 
from  the  character  me  had  affumed  to  a 
lady  of  her  rank,  fhecurtfied  profoundly 
low,  and  thanked  her  for  the  honour  /he 
«JuJ  her  in  condefcending  to  bring  this 
grateful  piece  of  news  herfelf. 

*  I  muft  tell  you  alfo,'  faid  the  coun- 
tefs, '  that  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your 
name  and  family,  nor  of  your  motives 
for  fubmitting  to  go  to  fervice;  for 
which  you  defence  to  be  efteemed  and 
admired  by  all  the  world.     It  was  my 
fon  that  betrayed  your  fecret,'  purfued 
he  lady,  obferving  that  Henrietta  look- 
d  furprifed:   *   I  will  not  afk  you  now 
how  you  came  to  intruft  him  with  it; 
fome  other  time  you  fhall,  if  you  pleafe, 
tell  me   all  your  (lory.     I  have  now 
only  leifure  to  allure  you,  that  I  am 
your  finccre  friend,  and  that  I  will  ferve 
you  with  all  the  intereft  I  have  in  any 
way  you  fliall  defire.' 
Henrietta,  after  making  a  proper  ac- 
knowledgment for  this  kind  declaration, 
fc>id  the  countefs,  that  being  determined 
to  continue  the  way  of  life  fhe  had  en- 
tered into,  till  her  relations  of  themfelves 
thought  proper  to  alter  it,  the  recom- 
mendation her  hdyfhip  had  given  her  to 
her  fitter  was  the  greateft    fervice  (he 


could  poffibly  defire,  .and  would  be  evar 
moft  gratefully  remembered. 

'  I  admire  your  reiblurion,  Mif» 
'  Courteney,'  faid  the  countefs ;  «  bur 
«  I  am  grieved  to  think  you  mould  be 
'  in  a  iituation  fo  unworthy  of  you; 
'  ibmething  muft  be  done  to  extricate 

*  you  from  it/ 

*  I   beg,    Madam,*  faid    Henrietta, 
'  that  your  ladyfhip's  kind  concern  for 

*  me  may  not  lead  you  to  take  any  fteps 

*  in  my  favour  with  my  relations.     No,* 
purfued  fhe,  with  fome  warmth,  'their 

*  unnatural  behaviour  to  me  deferves  the 
'  negleft  I  fhew  them,  in  not  foliciting 

*  their  affiftance.     I  have  already  got 

*  over  all  thofe  little  palfions  and  preju- 

*  dices  which  might  hinder  me  from  be- 

*  ing  eafy  with  my  humble  lot;  and  I 
'  freely  confefs  to  you,  Madam,  that  I 

*  find  a  fecret  pleafure  in  the  thoughts  of 

*  mortifying  the  pride  of  my  Lord  —  •-•-., 
'  when  fome  accident  ( for  {bme  accident 
'  it  muft  be)  fliall  fhew  him  his  niece  in 
'  the  quality  of  a  fervant.' 

*  Confent  at  leaft/  faid  the  countefs, 

*  to  my  acquainting  my  fifter  with  your 

*  birth,  that  fhe  may  endeavour  to  place 

*  you  in  fuch  a  manner  as  will  be  moft 
'  agreeable  to  you.' 

*  I  do  not  wifh,  Madam,  to  be  known 
'  to  the  perfon  I  ferve/  replied  Henrietta; 
'  and  I  defire  to  have  no  other  confidera- 
'  tion  fhcwn  me   than  what  my  beha- 
'  viour  in  the  ftation  I  am  placed  in  fhall 
'  merit.' 

«  Well,'  faid  the  countefs,  '  it  fhall 

*  be  as  you  would  have  it;  but  I  cannot 

*  exprefs  to  you  how  much  I  efteem  ami 
'  admire  you.     You  may  judge  of  my 
'  good  opinion  of  you,  Mils,  whenr  I 
1  tell  you,  that  as  to  what  regards  my 

*  fon's  paflion  for  you,  I  depend  entirely 
'  upon  your   candour   and  generofity. 
'  You  know  our  views  for  him;  and  this 
«  is  all  I  fliall  fay.' 

'  I  am  obliged  to  you,  Madam,*  faid 
Henrietta,  *  for  the  confidence  you  re- 
«  pofe  in  me;  I  will  endeavour  to  deff-rvt 

*  it.     And  now,  Madam, 'purfued  flie, 
fmiling,  *  fince  my  imprifonment  is  at 
'  an  end,  I   will,'  with  your  ladyfhip'i 
'  permiiHon,    let   out  immediately    for 

*  London;  the  chaife  I  Iva.d  hired  is,  I 

*  fuppofe,  (till  waiting  for  me.     I  hope 
'  to  have  the  honour  of  prefenting  your 

*  letter  to  Lady  D — •-  to-morrow,  or 

*  next  day  at  fartheft.' 

'  Take  my  kindeft  wifhes  along -with 
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'  you,"  faid  the  countefs,  ki fling  her; 
and  taking  a  diamond  ring  from  her 
fingerj  '  wear  this  for  my  fake,'  faid 
/lie,  giving  it  to  Henrietta j  *  the  intrin- 
«  (?ck  value  of  it  is  but  fmall,  but  I 
'  hope  you  will  wear  it  in  remembrance 
*«  of  me/ 

The  countefs  went  out  of  the  room  as 
foon  as  fhe  had  fpoken  thefe  words,  leav- 
ing Henrietta  extremely  affected  with 
her  kindnefsj  and  all  obftacles  to  her 
journey  being  now  removed,  (he  battened 
to  the  gate,  placed  herfelf  in  her  poft- 
chaife,  which  /he  found  waiting,  and  in 
a  few  moments  was  out  of  fight. 

Mean  time,  the  countefs  returned  to 
l?er  company,  and  told  Mr.  Cordwain, 
fmiling,  that  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Henrietta's  vindictive  refutations.  Upon 
which  Mifs  Cordwain  faid,  (lie  would 
go  up  to  her,  and  make  her  an  apology 
for  what  had  happened;  but  dinner  was 
that  moment  ferved,  which  made  it  not 
rieceffary  for  the  countefs  to  tell  her  that 
Henrietta  was  gone,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  intended  civility:  but,  as  foon  as  a 
proper  opportunity  offered,  (he  took  care 
to  let  the  young  lady  know,  that  her 
lufpicions  of  Henrietta  were  very  ill- 
grounded;  that  (he  was  perfectly  vir- 
tuous ;  and  likely  to  remain  in  the  oh- 
fcure  condition  of  a  fervant,  unlefs  her 
relations,  who  were  perlbns  of  rank  and 
fortune,  thought  proper  to  do  fomething 
for  her. 

She  added,  in  order  to  remove  all  her 
uneafinefs,  that  (lie  had  recommended 
her  to  a  lady  who  would  procure  her  a 
place,  which  was  the  lead  (he  could  do 
for  a  young  woman  of  herbiith,  in  inch 
unhappy  circmnltances. 

Mifs  Cordwain  was  very  well  (atisfied 
wirh  what  the  countefs  had  done;  being 
periuaded  that,  fmce  (lie  was  fo  defirous 

the  treaty  between  Lord  B and  her 

ihould  go  forward,  that  (he  would  take 
care  to  hinder  any  thing  from  happening 
on  the  part  of  Henrietta,  that  might  give 
her  caufe  for  difguft. 

But  poor  Lord  B  was  in  a  truly 
pitiable  fituation:  he  was  in  love  with 
the  perfon  of  Henrietta,  and  the  fortune 
of  Mife  Cordwain  ;  and  thefe  different 
paflions  by  turns  equally  poflefled  him, 
fo  that  it  was  impoflible  for  hrm  to  form 
any  fixed  refolution. 

When  he  reflected  on  the  folid  advan- 
tages that  would  accrue  to  him  from  a 
rnarriage  with  the  packer's  daughter, 


fttch  as  being  enabled  to  play  as  high  at 

Arthur's  as  my  Lord  ,  to  bring 

as  many  race-horles  to  Newmarket  a* 
»  -,to  have  as  fplendid  equipages  as  the 

Earl  of ,  and  feveral  others,  which 

make  the  envy  and  emulation  of  many 
of  our  prefent  race  of  nobles,  he  was 
ready  to  facrifice  his  inclinations  to  -mo- 
tives fo  jult,  fo  reaibnable,  fo  merito- 
rious. 

But  when  the  image  of  Hennettarofe 
to  his  thoughts;  her  perfon  fo  iov-Iy,  her 
manners  ib  elegant,  her  birth  not  beneath 
his  own,  her  virtue  fo  eminent;  how- 
could  he  think  of  putting  iuch  a  treafure 
out  of  his  reach,  by  marrying  herdeipi- 
cable  rival!  And  indeed,  ib  juft  were 
his  notions  of  this  treafiire,  and  Ib  high 
his  value  of  ir,  that,  provided  any  me- 
thod could  be  found  to  reconcile  her  t« 
her  aunt,  and  fecure  to  "her  the  fuc- 
ceflion  of  her  eftate,  he  would  willingly 
have  renounced  his  pretentious  to  Mi(s 
Cordwain,  and  have  married  Henrietta; 
though  her  fortune,  as  heirefs  of  Lady 
Meadows's  eitate,  woftld  be  ibme  thou- 
lands  lefs  than  Mifs  Coidwain's. 

Such  a  proof  cf  diiintererleducfs,  he 
thought,  in uft  needs  be  very  grateful  t» 
a  young  woman  of  Henrietta's  fine  uu- 
denlanding  and  enlarged  fentiments; 
and,  having  brought  himfelf  to  this 
point,  his  next  care  wru  to  procure  a 
private  interview  with  her,  that  he  might 
acquaint  her  with  his  deugns,  and  engage 
her  concurrence  with  them. 

But  this  fcheme  being  defeated  by  her 
fuddtn  departure,  which  he  learned  from 
his  mo1  her,  he  was  plunged  into  nevr 
perplexity  and  up.eafmefs.  He  a(ked  the 
countefs,  with  an  air  of  indifference  and 
unconcern,  where  (he  was  gone,  and  how 
(he  intended  to  d'rpoie  of  herfeJf  ?  But 
that  difcerning  lady,  who  ob ferved  his 
fudden  emotion  at  the  news  of  Henrietta's 
departure,  would  give  him  no  other  fa- 
tisfact  on  than  telling  him,  that  fhefup- 
pofed  flie  would  again  go  tofervice;  for 
(he  feemed  to  have  no  expectations  of 
any  favour  from  her  relations. 

Lord  B ,  after  a  little  reflection, 

comforted  himfelf  with  a  hope,  that 
fome  accident  or  other  would  again  throw 
her  in  his  way  ;  and  that  the  difguft  (he 
muft  neceflarily  entertain  to  a  way  of 
life  fo  unworrhy  of  her,  would  induce 
her  to  embrace  his  honourable  propofals; 
for  fuch  he  conceived  them  to  be,  fincc 
all  the  facrifice  hefliould  expect  from  her, 

was 
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was  a  temporary  compliance  with  her  In  purfuance  of  this  wife  refolutio»t 
aunt's  inclinations  witn  regard  to  reli-  he  behaved  in  fuch  a  manner  to  the  citi- 
gion:  but,  however,  he  thought  it  would  zen's  daughter,  as  gave  her  no  caufe  to 
be  prudent  not  to  break  off  with  Mifs  be  difpleafed  with  him  -t  fo  that  every 
Cordvrain,  becaufe  in  her  fortune  he  thing  in  this  noble  family,  and  their  de- 
would  always  find  wherewithal  to  com-  figned  allies,  was  upon  the  fame  footing 
fort  himfelf,  if  he  was  diiappoJntcd  in  as  before  Henrietta,  with  mifchief-malj.- 
feislove,  ing  beauty,  came  in  the  way. 
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CHAP.     I. 

Atheifts  have  been  but  rare,  fince  Nature's 

birth  5 

Till  now  fhe-atheirts  ne'er  appear'd  on  earth. 
Ye  men  of  deep  refea'rches,  lay,  whence  fprings 
This  daring  character  in  timorous  things  '. 
Who  ftart  at  feathers,  from  an  infeft  fly, 
A  match  for  nothing — but  the  Deity. 

YOUNG'S  UNIVERSAL  PASSION. 

EAN  time  our  fair  heroine, 
y  having  performed  her  little 
y  jVL  <f  journey  without  any  un- 
J  jn.  \>  fortunate  accident,  arrived 

*^*      *&      late  in  the  evening  at  the 

houfe  of  her  friend  Mrs. 

Willis,  who,  in  her  aftonifhment  at  her 

Hidden  return,  afked  her  a  hundred  quef- 

tions  in  a  breath. 

Henrietta  fatisfied  her  eager  cv.riofity 
with  a  fuccincl:  detail  of  all  that  had  hap- 
pened to  her  that  day,  which  had  indeed 
been  a  very  bufy  one. 

The  honeft  heart  of  Mrs.  Willis  was 
varioufly  affected  with  the  different  parts 
of  her  ftory.  She  wept  for  her  fuffer- 
ingsj  (he  execrated  the  malicious  Mifs 
Cordwain;  me  praifed  the  countefs;  and 
was  exceedingly  felicitous  about  the  pur- 
port of  Lord  B 's  defigns,  which, 

from  what  (he  had  heard  of  his  beha- 
viour, appeared  to  her  very  myfteribus. 
But  Henrietta,  who  had  a  thorough  con- 
tempt for  that  young  lord,  declared,  that 
although  he  mould  break  with  Mifs 
Coi'dwain,  and  addrefs  her  upon  honour- 
able terms,  yet  me  could  not  bring  her 
heart  to  approve  of  him. 

'  He  is  mean,'  faid  me,  *  and  fordid 
'  in  his  temper.  His  principles  are  bad  • 
«  he  is  a  lord,  but  he  is  not  a  gentle- 


man; and  I  am  fure  I  could  never 
eiteem  him.  Befides,  the  countefs, 
who  is  more  alarmed  about  the  fenti- 
ments  he  has  for  me  than  I  think  me; 
has  reafon,  depends  upon  my  honour 
not  to  encourage  any  overtures  from 
him,  and  I  will  not  abufe  her  con- 
fidence. 

*  It   is   eafy/  purfued   (lie,  fmiling1, 
to  be  juft  when  our  own  inclinations  do 
not  oppofe  it.     I  mail  pretend  to  no 
merit  in  making  this  facrifice,  if  ever 
it  be  in  my  power  to  make  it ;  becaufe 
in  reality  it  will  not  be  a  great  one.  If 
riches  and  fplendour  could  have  made 
me  happy,  I  would  have  married  Sir 
Ifaac  Darby;  for  it  was  not  his  age 
that  I  objected  to  molt,  but  to  thole 
qualities  and  manners  which  made  his 
age  contemptible.' 

'  But,  furely,  my  jdear,'  faid  Mrs* 
Willis,  *  your  gratitude  would   be  en- 
gaged, mould  Lord  B ,  in  the  pre- 

fent  inequality  of  yourcircumftances, 
make  you  an  offer  of  his  hand.' 

•  Not  at  all,'  replied  Henrietta,  with 
bme  warmth :  '  no  man  has  a  right 

to  the  love  or  efteem  of  a  woman  .on 
whom  he  has  entertained  dishonourable 
defigns,  and,  failing  in  them,  offers 
marriage  at  laft.  The  lover,  who  mar- 
ries his  miftrefs  only  becaufe  he  can- 
not gain  her  upon  eafier  terms,  has 
jult  as  much  generofity  as  the  high- 
wayman who  leaves  a  traveller  in  pof- 
feflion  of  his  money,  becaufe  he  is  not 
able  to  take  it  from  him.' 
«  Well,  well,  my  dear  Mifs,'  faid 
Vlrs  Willis,  fmiling,  '  I  can  collect  this 
at  leaft  from  the  nice  diftin&ions  you 
make,  that  your  heart  is  abfolutely 
freej  you  would  not  reafon  fo  well, 
O  «  were 
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'  were  there  any  fecret  paflion  in  the 
«  cafe.' 

'  Surely,'  replied  Henrietta,  *  you  do 
'  not  imagine  that  I  fliould  become  lefs 

*  delicate  in  mynotionsforbeingin  love: 
'  that  pafTion,  like  fome  plants,  derives 
'  it's  qualities  from  the  foil  it  grows  in; 

*  for    inttance,    in  Lord  B ,  it  is 

*  mean,  felfifli,  wavering/ 

*  And  what  would  it  be  in  you  ?'  in- 
terrupted Mrs.  Willis. 

'  Ah!  no  matter/  cried  Henrietta  ; 

*  I  am  not  in  love  yet,  and  never  will 
«   be  with  a  man  who  has  fuch  fentiments 

'  as  Lord  B 5  he  had  beft  be*  con - 

' .  ftant   to   Mifs   Cordwain.      Plebeian 
«  lords,  and  the  nobility  of  the  (hop  and 
'  wateboufe,  areeq.ual  matches/ 

To  this  remark  Mrs.  Willis,  who 
was  pleaftd  with  the  vivacity  of  her  fair 
friend,  afii-nted  only  with  a  fmi!e:  for 
1'upper  was  now  placed  upon  jJrfc  table j 
and,  as  me  knew  Henrietta  had  not  dined, 
ihe  was  extremely  felicitous  to  make  her 
cat;  and  with  the  lame  maternal  fond- 
nel's  hurried  her  foon  to  bed,  that  (he 
might  recover  the  fatigue  (lie  had  fuftered 
during  the  day. 

The  next  morning,  at  eleven  o'clock, 
our  fair  heroine  let  out  in  an  hackney, 
conch  for  ••  Square,  where  Lady 

D. lived,  to  whom  (lie  was  to  deliver 

the  recommendatory  letter  which  the 
COuntefs  had  given  her. 

The  lady  was  at  her  toilet  when  (lie 
read  her  filter's  letter,  which  Henrietta 
had  Cent  in  to  her,  and  immediately  or- 
dered her  admittance.  Surprized  at  the 
elegant  figure  which  met  her  eyes  in  the 
glais  upon  our  fair  heroine's  entering 
the  room,  (lie  haftily  turned  her  head, 
and  gazed  en  Henrietta  fo  intently,  that 

(he  blufbedj  which  Lady  D obferv- 

ing,  obligingly  de fired  rur  to  fit  down, 
and  frud,  me  would  talk  to  her  prefently. 

Henrietta  modeitly  placed  herftlf  at  a 
dittance,  but  fo  luckily  for  the  lady's 
curiofity,  that  (he  could  have  a  full  view 
of  her  in  her  glafs,  without  renewing 
her'confufion. 

'  My  fitter/  faid  Lady  D ,  break- 
ing filence  at  laft,  '  has  mentioned  you 

*  very  advantageoufty,  Mrs.  Bersfon ;  I 
'  wifli  it  may  be  in  my  power  to  ferve 
'  you/ 

Henrietta  bowed  refpeclfully. 
"  You  are  very   young/  purfued  the 
lady;  *  I  fuppofc  Mifs  Cordwain 's  was 

*  the  firft  fervice  you  ever  lived  in  ?' 
At  the  word  fervice,  Henrietta  blufned 


again;  and  indeed,  the  lady  did  not  p*b- 
nounce  it  without  (bme  helitation,  for 
having  a  fenlible  and  ingenuous  mind, 
(he  felt  the  impropriety  of  the  term  whe-n 
ufed  towards  a  perfon  who,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  humility  of  her  deportment, 
had  a  dignity  in  her  looks  and  air  which 
commanded  refpeft.  She  took  notice  of 
this  emotion,  and  the  more  becaule  (he 
faw  it  endeavoured  to  be  fupprefled  ;  and 
being  defirous  of  gaining  fome  farther 
knowledge  of  her,  (lie  a  iked  her  a  hun- 
dred little  queftions,  which  (lie  thought 
would  lead  her  to  an  explanation  of  her 
circumstances. 

Henrietta  avoided  making  a  difcovery 
of  herlelf,  butanfwered  in  Inch  a  man- 
ner, as,  without  fatisfying  the  lady's 
curiofity,  gave  her  a  very  good  opinion 
of  her  candour  and  her  fenle  :  but  (he 
was  particularly  (truck  with  the  graceful 
eafe  with  which  (lie  talked ;  and  obferved 
fuch  a  perfect  politenefs  in  her  manners, 
as  perfuaded  her  (he  was  born  in  a  much 
higher  rank  than  her  preibnt  lituation  al- 
lowed the  probability  of. 

Lady  D 's  daughter  now  entered 

the  room,  and  alktd  her  mamma,  if  (he 
de  fired  to  hear  her  take  a  Idfon  from  her 
finging- matter  that  rooming? 

The  lady  ordered  the  mailer  to  be  ad- 
mitted, upon  which  Henrietta  role  up 
to  go  away;  but  the  lady  told  her,  with 
a  benevolent  (mile,  that  (he  ih,ould  ftay 
and  hear  Mifs  D perform,  and  de- 
fired  her  to  relume  her  feat. 

While  the  young  lady  was  finging, 
Lady  D kept  her  eyes  fixed  on  Hen- 
rietta's face;  and,  from  the  fweet  ex- 
preflion  in  it,  fuppofmg  that  (he  had  a 
tafte  for  mufick,  alked  her,  if  /he  had 
ever  been  taught  ? 

Henrietta,  though  not  willing  to  make 
a  difplay  of  talents  which  were  not  ne- 
cefi'ary  to  her  prelcnt  condition,  yet  own- 
ed, that  (he  had  a  little  knowledge  of 
mufick. 

Lady  D immediately  deiired  to 

hear  herfmg;  and  the  young  lady  at  the 
fame  time  prefenting  her  guitar' to  her, 
fhe  was  obliged  to  comply.  Her  air,  her 
attitude,  the  exquifite  grace  with  which 
me  touched  the  little  inftrument,  the 
fweetnefs  of  her  voice,  and  the  (enfibility 
in  her  fine  eyes,  charmed  Lady  D— — , 
who  was  an  enthufialtic  admirer  of  the 
art;  fo  that  (lie  cried  out  in  a  kind  of 
tranfport,  *  Mr.  Mini  me,  would  you 
'  not  be  proud  of  fuch  a  fcholar?' 

'  Madam/  faid  the  matter,  bowing, 
«  the 
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the  young  gentlewoman  has  a  very 
pretty  voice  and  manner,  to  be  lure  : 

but  if  Mifs  D applies  clofely  to 

mufick  for  feven  or  eight  years  longer, 
and  does  not  fuffer  her  mind  to  be 
diftracled  with  theftudy  of  other  fcien- 
ces,  I  (hall  have  more  reafon  to  be 
proud  of  my  fcholar  than  any  mailer 
in  the  world.' 

This  fpeech  forced  a  fmile  from  Hen- 
rietta, who  the  third  time  role  up  to  be 
gone,  upon  hearing  a  female  vifiter 
announced 5  but  Lady  D ,  conceiv- 
ing that  me  was  not  obliged  to  a  drift 
obfervation  of  ceremony  with  the  perfon 
now  entering,  (who  was  of  a  very  low 
birth,  but  had  a  competent  fortune  left 
her  by  a  father,  who  had  held  it  as  a 
maxim  of  found  wifdom,  that  money 
fhould  be  got  by  any  means)  again  in- 
filted  upon  Henrietta's  Haying,  telling 
her,  fhe  had  thought  of  fomething  for 
her,  and  that  fhe  would  acquaint  her 
with  it  as  foonas  the  lady  was  gone. 

Henrietta  had  but  juft  time  to  exprefs 
a  grateful  acknowledgment  of  her  kind- 
neVs,  when  the  vifiter  was  introduced. 
She  was  a  woman  of  a  very  mean  aipect, 
but  had  a  great  deal  of  felf-fufficiency  in 
her  air.  After  the  ufual  compliments 
were  over,  fhe  threw  herftlf  into  an  eafy 
chair,  and  examined  Henrietta  with  fuch 
extreme  attention,  that  fhe  blufhed. 

The  lady,  who  took  conieqi:;nce  to 
herfelf  from  the  power  of  throwing  an 
ingenuous  mind  into  confufion,  finding 
that  Henrietta  was  oppreffed  by  her  looke, 
gazed  at  her  the  more  earneftly  :  and 
having  indulged  herfelf  feveral  minutes 
in  this  exertion  of  her  fuperiority,  thought 
it  was  now  time  to  make  the  poor  bafh- 
fnl  girl  ftare  in  her  turn,  and  began  to 
difplay  her  wit  and  learning;  the  former 
in  an  inundation  of  words  that  fwallowed 
up  her  meaning;  and  the  latter  in  French 
words  and  phxafes,  brought  in  to  fup- 
ply  the  deficiencies  of  her  own  native 
tongue. 

Lady  D— — ,  who  was  tifed  to  divert 
herfelf  with  the  ridiculous  fmgularity  of 
this  woman's  charafter,  likened  to  her 
with  complaifance.  But  Henrietta,  who 
began  to  conceive  a  very  mean  opinion 
of  a  lady  who  feemed  to  value  herfeif  fo 
highly  upon  the  knowledge  of  a  lan- 
guage which  was  now  become  apart  of 
every  cobler's  daughter's  education,  be- 
held her  with  an  indifference  that  fenfibly 
wounded  her  pride,  and  made  her  have 


recourfe  to  other  methods  to  imprefs  her 
prodigious  confequence  upon  her;  and 
fmce  fhe  could  not  make  her  ftare  at  her 
learning,  fhe  was  refolved  to  make  her 
wonder  at  her  principles. 

*  You  know,  Lady  D ,'  faid  fhe 

abruptly,  '  I  do  not  often  go  to  church.* 

*  I  know  it,  and  I  am  ferry  for  it/ 
replied  her  ladyfhip. 

*  Upon  my  word,'  {'aid  fhe,  '  I  have 
'  too  much  reverence  for  the  Deity  to 
(  go  to  a  place  where  it  is  ten  to  one  but 
«  I  (hall  hear  him  blafphemed.1 

Henrietta  now  began  to  ftare  indeed. 
The  wonderful  lady  proceeded-?** 

1  I  never  pretend  to  deny  that  I  am 
'  adeift.' 

*  You  mult  pardon  me,  Mrs.  • -,' 

interrupted  Lady  D ,  <  if  I  tell  you 

that  I  really  think  you  often  declare 
that  very  improperly  ;  I  have  heard, 
you  fay  fo  before  your  children  and 
fervants.* 

'  Madam,'  replied  Mrs.  — — ,  '  I 
take  care  that  my  fervants  fliall  not 
think  me  an  aiheilt.  They  know  my 
principles  better:  they  know  I  am  a 
deift;  they  have  heard  me  declare  that 
I  believe  there  is  an  intelligent  cauf'e 
which  governs  the  world  by  phyfical 
rule*.  As  for  moral  attributes,  there 
is  no  fuch  thing;  it  is  impious  and  ab- 
furd  to  fuppofe  it.  The  arbitrary  con- 
ftitution  ot  things  in  the  human  fyttem 
produces  happinels  and  mifery ;  that  is 
to  fay,  mifery  and  happinefs  is  pro- 
ductive of — or  rather,  as  I  faid  before, 
the  arbitrary  conftitution  of  things, 
vice  and  virtue,  is  neceffarily  produced 
by — that  is,  necefiarily  brings  on  hap- 
pinefs or  mifery.  Prayer,  and  fuch 
like  artifices  of  religion,  is  foolifh:  for 
whatever  is,  is  right.  To  talk  of  imi- 
tating God,  is  blafphemy.  His  Pro- 
vidence is  extended  to  collective  bodies 
only;  he  has  no  regard  to  individuals: 
nor  is  the  ibu!  a  diftinft  fubftance  from 
the  body.  There  is  no  future  (late; 
it  is  all  a  fiction.  To  argue  from  un- 
equal distributions  is  abfurd  and  blaf- 
phemous.  Whatever  is,  is  beft.  The 
law  of  r.ature  is  fufficiently  clear;  and 
there  is  no  need  of  any  fupernatural 
revelation.' 

«  I  muft  entreat  you,  Madam, 'inter- 
rupted Lady  D  •  ,  feeing  her  eldeft 
daughter  that  moment  enter  the  room, 
*  to  change  the  difcourfe  new;  Mifs 
«  D  •"<-•'••  has  not  been  ufed  to  fuch  deep 
O  a  4  reafoo'mg 
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realbning  on  thefe  awful  fubjetSts,  and 
may  perhaps  miltake  what  you  are  fay- 
ing  for  blafphemy.' 
*  More  abfurd  miftakes  that)  that  may 

be  made,  Madam,'  replied  Mrs. , 

when  perfor.s  are  not  allowed  to  exer- 
cife  their  mental  faculties. — But  your 
ladyfhip  is  going  todrefs — I  interrupt 
you.'  Saying  this,  me  rofe  up,  and 

Lad  y  D making  no  efforts  to  detain 

her,  took  her  leave. 

'  I  have  always  hated  that  woman,' 

faid  Mifs  D ,  as  foon  as  me  was 

gone,  *  ever  fmce  I  heard  her  ridicule 
parental  afFeclion,-  and  call  it  brutal 
inftinft.' 

«  Oh  !'  (aid  Lady  D ,  laughing, 

it  would  ill  become,  one  of  her  elevated 
underftanding  to  have  natural  af- 
feiSlions:  thole  me  treats  as  vulgar 
prejudices.  Her  own  fex  are  the  ob- 
jects of  her  fcorn,  becaufe  they  are 
iubject  to  fuch  weakneffes  as  tender- 
nets  and  pity.  She  reads  Seneca  on 
friendlhip  in  the  morning;  and  ex- 
claims,- "  O  the  exalted  paffion  !  how 
c  divinely  he  treats  it !  what  noble  fen- 
1  timentsP  In  the  afternoon,  fhe  over- 
reaches her  friend,  and  applauds  her 
own  wifdom.  Epicletus  is  ftudied  with 
great  care.  She  will  preach  a  moral 
lermon  out  of  Epicletus  that  will  laft 
,two  hours.  Epicletus  teaches  her  to 
curb  her  paffions.  She  reads  him  in- 
tently while  her  maid  is  combing  her 
hair,  and  clofes  her  book  to  ftorm  at 
the  poor  trembling  creature  for  ac- 
cidentally hurting  her  with  the  comb.' 

CHAP.     II. 

IN  WHICH  HENRIETTA  MAKES  A 
VERY  FANTAST1CK  DISTINCTION. 

HE-N  R I E  T  T  A  could  not  help 
finning  at  Lady  I) 's  fatii  ical 

Tnnrner  of  expofing  the  follies  of  the  lady 
who  had  jull  K.ft  the  room:  but  a  female 
free-thinker  was,  in  her  opinion,  fo 
ftiockir.£  a  character,  that  fhe  would 
much  ralher  have  feen  it  the  object  of 
abhorrence  than  mirth. 

Lady  D— —  put  an  end  to  her  reflec- 
tions: for,  turning  towards  her,  'Mrs. 
'  Benfon,'  faid  fhe,  « it  is  time  to  think 
'  of  you  now.'  Henrietta  immediately 
rofe  from  her  feat. 

*  There  is  a  lady  of  my  acquaintance,' 
purfued  Lady  D— -,  *  to  whom  your 


'  accomplifhments  of  finging  and  play- 
'  ing  will  make  you  a  very  acceptable 

*  companion  :  and  indeed,  I  think  it  is 

*  a  pity  a  young  woman  of  your  appear- 
'  ance  and  genteel  education  fhould  re- 
'  main   in  the  condition  of  a    fervant, 

*  which  I  am  perfuaded  you  was  not 

*  born  to.' 

Henrietta  blufhed;  which  Lay  D 
obferving,'  '  Come,'  faid  fhe,  fmiling, 
'  be  ingenuous,  and  confefs  that  the  pro- 
'  pofal  I  have  made  you  will  fuit  you 
'  better  than  being  a  fervant.' 

'  Indeed,  Madam,  it  does  not,'  replied 
Henrietta;  '  I  am  extremely  obliged  to 
'  your  ladyfhip  for  your  kind  intentions, 
'  but  I  had  rather  be  recommended  to 

*  the  lady  as  a  fervant  than  in  any  other 
«  charaaer.' 

*  You  furprize  me,'  faid  Lady  D— — , 
after  a  little  paufe;  *  what  objections  can 
'  you  have  to  a  fitnation  fo  much  to  b^ 

*  preferred  to  fervitude?' 

'  I  am  very  lure,  Madam,'  faid  Hen- 
rietta, '  that  I  have  not  too  much  pride 
'  to  be  a  fervant,  fmce  it  is  necefTary  I 
'  fliould  be  one:  but  I  am  afraid  I 
'  cannot  fo  eafily  fubmit  to  be  a  depen- 

*  cbnt.' 

Lady  D ,  a  little  difappointed  to 

find  herfelf  fo  far  below  this  obfcure 
young  perfon  in  delicacy  of  fentiment, 
anfwered  gravely, 

<  Well,  fmce  it  muft  be  fo,  I  will 
'  ferve  you  in  your  own  way;  let  me  fee 

*  you  again  a  few  days  hence,  by  that 

*  time  1  may  poflibiy  have  heard  of  fome- 
'  thing  for  you.' 

Henrietta  again  politely  thanked  her 
ladylhip,  and  withdrew,  leaving  Lady 
D and  her  daughter  differently  af- 
fected with  her  behaviour  in  this  laft 
inftance :  for  young  minds  are  apt  to  be 
ftruck  with  uncommon  fentiments>  and 
to  admire  fuch  as  feem  to  poffefs  them  j 
while  perfons  advanced  in  years,  either 
from  experience  of  the  world,  or  the  na- 
tural depravity  of  the  human  heart, 
aicribe  every  thing  to  affectation  and  de- 
fvgn  that  contradicts  ctrtain  received 
maxims  in  life. 

However,  Henrietta's  peculiarity  made 

Lady  D extremely  defirous  to  know 

who  fhe  was,  and  whether  there  was  any 
thing  extraordinary  in  her  cireumltances. 
She  wrote  to  the  cotmtefs  her  frfter,  ex- 
prcfling  her  curiolity:  but  that  lady  was 
rciolved  to  keep  Henrietta's  fecret,  as 
well  in  regard  to  the  promife  fhe  had 
given  her,  as  becaufe  foe  really  thought 
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s.i  unfea&nnbJe  difcovery  of  her  true 
name  and  family  would  be  difadvan- 
tageous  to  the  plan  fhe  had  laid. 

She  therefore  contented  herielf  with 
telling  her  lifter,  in  anfwer,  that  Mrs. 
Benfon  was  a  very  deferving  young  wo- 
man, who  had  been  well  brought  up,  but, 
by  misfortunes  in  her  family,  reduced 
to  go  to  fervice. 

Lady  D was  fatisfied  with  this 

account}  and  when  Henrietta,  in  obe- 
dience to  her  commands,  waited  on  her 
again,  me received  her  with  great  bene- 
volence ;  told  her,  fhe  had  recommended 
tier  to  a  lady  of  great  fortune,  whofe 
place  me  believed  would  be  an  advan- 
tageous one;  and  ordered  her  own  wo- 
man to  go  with  a  meffage  to  the  lady,  and 
introduce  her. 

Henrietta  having  a  hackney-coach 

waiting,  Lady  D "s  woman  and  her, 

after  fome  ceremonies  which  our  fair 
heroine  would  gladly  have  difpenfed 
with,  feated  themfelves  in  it;  and,  as 
foon  as  it  drove  from  the  door,  the  Abi- 
gail began — 

*  Well,  Madam,  you  are  certainly 
'  very  fortunate;  Mrs.  Autumn's  place 

*  isoneof  the  belt  in  Chriftendom:  you 
'  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  flatter  her, 
'  and  you  will  gain  her  heart  for  ever.' 

'  Is  the  lady  fond  of  flattery,  then?' 
faid  Henrietta. 

'  Oh!  immenfely/   cried   the  other; 

*  but,  for  fear  you  mould  miftake,  and 
'  compliment  her  in   the  wrong  place, 

*  you  muft  know  (and  I  think  it  is  very 
'  lucky  that  I  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 

*  ftructing  you)  you   muft  know  that, 

*  though  (he  is  between  forty  and  fifty 

*  years  of  age,  fhe  affe&s  to  be  thought 

*  extremely  young;  and   having   be~n 

*  handfome  in  her  youth,  as  my  lady 
fays,  fhe  forgets  me  is  no  longer  fo,  now 
flieisold. 

*  Now,  dear  Madam,  this  is  your  cue. 
Be   fure  to  praife  her  bloomy  com- 
plexion,  and  the  brightnefs  of  her  eyes  ; 
and,  if  fhe  bids  you  gueis  how  old  fhe 
is,  as  'tis  ten  to  one  but  fhe  will  fome 

*  time  hence,  don't  exceed  twenty  years, 

*  I  charge  you. 

'  The  poor  fimplegirl  that  lived  with 

*  her   laft,  loft   her  place,  by   faying, 
'  when  fhe  afked  her  how  old  fhe  be- 

*  lieved  her  to  be,  that  fhe  took  her  lady- 

*  fhip  to  be  about  the  fame  age  as  her 


'  on  certain  occaGons  you  im  f"  contra - 

*  diiSt  her  rudely,  and  fhe  will   be  the 
'  more  plenfui ;  as,  forinftance,  wlieu 

*  fhe  (avs  fhe  looks  horridly  !  teil  her,  in 

*  a  furly  way,  as   if  you  were  vexed  at 

*  her  perverfenefs,  that  you  never  faw 

*  her  look  fo  handfome/ 

'  Mighty  well,'  faid  Henrietta,  fm'\l~. 
ing,  c  I  perceive  you  are  excellent  in  this 

*  art ;  I  am ' 

*  Oh!  no  thanks,  dear  Madam/  in- 
terrupted LadyD 's woman,  «  lam 

*  fond  of  doing  good  offices.' 

'  I  was  going  to  fay/  replied  Hen* 
rietta,  *  that  I  am  afraid  theie  wife  do- 

*  cuments  will  be  thrown  away  upon 

*  me/ 

*  I  hope  not/  faid  the  other,  gravely. 
'  Come,  take  courage,  you  are   bm'a 
'  young  beginner-,  thefe  things  come  of 

*  couiie.     I  fhould  bs  forrv  you  were 
'  not  capable  of  taking  good'counfei/ 

They  were  now  arrived  at  Mrs .  An  - 

tu inn's  houfe.  Lady  D "s  woman 

fent  up  word,  that  fhe  was  come  with 
the  perfon  her  lady  had  recommended  to 
her  ladyfhip;  upon  which  both  were  or- 
dered to  go  up  (lairs. 

They  found  the  lady  giving  audience 
to  a  milliner,  a  mantua-maker,  and  a 
mercer.  Several  pieces  of  (iik  lay  un- 
rolled before  her;  and  a  vaft  variety  of 
ribbands,  lappets,  egrets,  and  other 
fafhionable  trifles,  were  fpread  upon  a. 
table,  on  which  {he  leaned,  in  a  thought- 
ful pofture,  as  unable  to  determine. her 
choice. 

When  Henrietta  and  her  companion, 
entered,  fhe  raifed  her  eyes,  and  nodding 

familiarly  at  Lady  D 's  woman,  who 

approached  her,  curtfeying;  i  You  find 
'  me  excefllvely  bufy,  Mrs.  Eiiis/  laid 
fhe:  <  well,  what  has  Lady  D— —  fent 
«  me?  Oh!  a  good  likely  body/  pur- 
fued  fhe,  looking  at  Henrietta.  '  My 

*  compliments,  Mrs.  Ellis,  and  thanks. 
'  You  fee  I  have  hardly  time  to  Ipeak 

*  to  you.     The  young  woman  may  ftay, 
c  I'll  cai.-c  to  her  prefently/ 

Mrs.  Ellis  withdrew)  and  the  lady 
returning  her  contemplative  pofture,  gave 
Henrietta  an  opportunity  of  confidering 
her  at  lei  fure. 

If  Lad.y  D—  •-  's  woman  had  not 
fixed  her  age  at  fomewhat  more  than 
forty,  (he  would  have  concluded  her  to 
have  been  older,  by  the  dtrep  furrows  hi 


'mother.     She  was  a  vulgar  creature,     her  face,  her  fallen  cheeks,  and  the  poor 
*"'  to  be  fure.     You,  Mfadam,  are  in  no    rt»nw*4l*^  h-inri  ft-i-it-  rn-.T^.'*-^,1.  ii^..-  >,»^^i . 


danger  of  fpeakingfo  improperly.  But 


that  fuppoitcu  her  head  : 
but  her  die  Is  fpojce  her  fcaicc  iifteeu;  a 
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French  fillet  fupplied  the  place  of  a  cap, 
and  ferved  to  bind  the  few  draggling 
hairs  that  graced  her  temples,  to  a  tete, 
which  was  fo  loaded  with  hair,  that  her 
head  feemed  to  be  of  an  enormous  fize. 
The  reft  of  her  drefs  was  fuited  exaftly 
to  the  childifh  ornaments  of  her  head; 
and,  though  no  object  could  be  more 
ridiculous,  yet  Henrietta  beheld  her  with 
a  ferious  concern;  for  true  benevolence 
compaiHonates  thofe  follies  which  un- 
feeling hearts  facrifice  to  mirth. 

Mrs.  Autumn  at  length  rofe  up.  *  That 
'  muft  be  the  thing,'  faid  me,  pointing 
to  a  pink  and  filver.  She  then  gave 
ibme  directions  to  her  milliner;  and,  fud- 
denly  interrupting  herfelf,  turned  with 
a  lively  air  to  the  mercer,  and  afked  him, 
why  he  had  not  cut  off  the  filk  ? 

1  Your  ladyfhip  did  not  tell  me  how 

*  much  you  wanted,'  replied  the  tradef- 
man. 

*  Lord!  lam  the  giddieft  creature,' 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Autumn.    This  matter, 
however,  was  foon  fettled:  and  the  im- 
portant bufjnefs  with   the  milliner  dif- 
patched,  me  difmiffed  her  trades-people; 
and,  throwing  herfelf  with  an  affecled  air 
upon  a  fettee,  ordered  Henrietta  to  come 
forward . 

'  I  was  afraid,'  faid  me,  '  that  Lady 

D ,  who  is  very  fond  of  feeing 

grave  folemn  faces  about  her,  had  fent 
me  fome  antiquated  creature  that  would 
have  frightened  mej  but  you  feem  to 
be  a  fprightly  young  body:  we  lhall 
agree  very  well,  I  hope.' 
Henrietta  curtfied. 

*  I  hate  old  people,'  purfued  the  lady  j 
they  are  generally  obftinate  and  furly. 
God  help  us!  we  fhall  all  be  old  if  we 
live— but  when  one  is  in  years  one's 
(elf,  it  is  time  enough  to  be  plagued 
with  the  humours  of  thofe  that  are. 
You  will  fuit  me  extremely  well.' 
Henrietta  curtfied  again. 

«  You  are  no  talker,  I  find,'  laid  Mrs. 
Autumn,  a  little  chagrined  that  the  hints 
ihe  had  thrown  out  had  produced  no- 
thing which  could  flatter  her  extreme 
delire  of  being  thought  young.  c  Well, 

*  there  is  no  great  harm  in  that;  I  mail 

«  take  you  upon  Lady  D 's  recom- 

'  mendation.    As  for  terms—-—' 

'  Madam,'  laid  Henrietta,  who  now 
for  the  firit  time  opened  her  mouth, 

*  they  fhall  be  whatever  you  think  pro- 
«  per.' 

'  Very  well,'  faid  the  lady,  *  we  will 

*  ralk  no  move  about  them,  then}  if  you 


can  find  out  how  to  pleafe  me,  winch 
will  be  no  difficult  matter  I  affure  you, 
my  place  may  prove  a  very  advan- 
tageous one,  and  the  fooner  you  come 
the  better.' 

Henrietta  told  her,  me  was  ready  to 
comewhenever  me  pleafed.  Upon  which, 
Mrs.  Autumn,  with  the  pretty  impa- 
tience of  youth,  alked  her,  if  it  would  be 
any  inconvenience  to  her  to  come  that 
very  night  ? 

Henrietta,  who  was  naturally  oblig-  . 
ing,  allured  her  it  would  not;  and  was 
di  {miffed  with  a  gracious   fmile  for  her 
ready  compliance. 

Mrs.  Willis,  who  had  flattered  her- 
felf that  me  mould  enjoy  the  company 
of  her  amiable  friend  for  a  few  weeks  at 
leaft,  was  greatly  difappointed  when  fhe 
found  fhe  was  to  lofe  her  fo  foon ;  and 
gently  blamed  her  for  being  fo  precipi- 
tate. 

Henrietta  gave  her  the  character  of 
the  lady  fhe  was  going  to  live  with,  and 
repeated  what  fhe  had  faid  to  her.  '  You 
maybe  lure,'  added  me,  '  that  I  fliall 
never  pleafe  Mrs.  Autumn  in  the  way 
Ihe  experts  to  be  pleafed.  ,  Flattery  is 
always  mean;  but  to  flatter  folly,  is, 
in  my  opinion,  ciiminal.  However,  I 
gladly  embraced  the  firft  opportunity 
that  offered  to  fhew  my  willingneis  to 
oblige,  though  I  would  not  flatter  lieu 
You  will  hardly  believe  me,  perhaps,' 
aid  Ihe,  fmiling,  '  when  I  tell  you,  that 
one  of  the  greateft  bars  to  my  hap- 
pinefs,  in  myprefent  humble  fituation, 
is  the  difficulty  of  plealing  without 
wounding  my  own  delicacy  and  can* 
dour.  It  is  not  eaiy  to  live  well  with 
our  fuperiors,  and  preferve  our  inte- 

?rity,  but  it  is  not  impoffible;  and,  if 
fail  in  that  attempt,  I  fhall  at  leaft 
have  this  fatisfafition,  that  I  fuffer  in 
the  caufe  of  virtue.' 
'  It  requires  all  that  fweetnefs  of  temper 
which  you  poffefs,'  faid  Mrs.  Willis, 
to  live  with  a  woman  of  Mrs.  Au- 
tumn's fantafHck  turn,  without  being 
difgufted  with  it.  What  an  abiurdity, 
at  fifty  years  to  expeft  to  be  thought 
young!  and  to  imagine  that,  by  af- 
fefting  the  follies  of  youth,  fhe  fliall 
have  the  bloom  of  it  allb!  Our  lex 
have  been  reproached  with  never  cul- 
tivating our  minds  till  we  can  no  longer 
pleafe  by  our  perfons;  but  here  is  a 
woman  who  has  not  judgment  enough 
to  know  when  flit  ought  to  refign  the 
hope  of  plcafing  by  her  perfon.  Take. 
*  my 
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«  vny  word  for  it,  you  will  be  very  un- 

*  happy  with  her,  unlefs  you  refolve  to 
'accommodate  yourfelf  to  her  humour, 

*  and  foothe  her  in  her  ridiculous  folly.' 
f  That  I  will  not  do,'  replied  Hen- 
rietta ;  '   and  fmce  I  have  learned  not  to 

*  fear  poverty,  my  happintfs  will  never 
'  depend  upon  others.1 

Mrs.  Willis,  finding  (he  could  not 
prevail  with  her  fair  friend  to  alter  her 
rdblution.  acquiefced  in  it  at  length  j 
and  Henrietta,  taking  an  affectionate 
leave  of  her,  repaired  to  her  new  habita- 
tion. 


CHAP.     III. 

WHICH  SHEWS  HENRIETTA  IN  HER 
NEW  SERVICE,  WHERE  SHE  AC- 
QUITS HERSELF  EXTREMELY 
ILL. 

THE  lady  being  engaged  with  com- 
pany when  Henrietta  arrived,  fhe 
did  not  fee  her  till  late  at  night,  when 
fhe  was  1'ummoned  to  undrels  her. 

4  Come  hither,  Henrietta,'  faid  fhe, 
as  foon  asfhetntered  the  room;  '  I  have 

feen  Lady  D fmce  you  was  here. 

She  has  given  mefuch  an  advantageous 
account  of  your  underftanding,  that 
I  am  reiblved  to  make  you  my  con- 
fidant.' 

At  the  word  Confidant  Henrietta  look- 
ed a  little  confuted:  but  the  lady,  who 
did  not  obferve  her  emotion,  reclined  her 
head  upon  her  hand,  and  fixing  her  eyes 
on  her  glafs,  to  fee  how  this  penfive  at- 
titude became  her — 

*  1  am  certainly,'  purfued  fhe,  figh- 
inp;,  '  the  nioft  unfortunate  woman  in 

*  the  world  !   Benfon,  if  you  would   be 

*  happy,  never  marry.' 

<  I  have  no  thought  of  marriage  at 
'  prefent,  Madam,'  laid  Henrietta. 

'  Ah,  how  I  envy  your  freedom  P 
faid  the  antiquated  fair;  '  you  are  plagued 
'  with  no  unreafonable  jealoufy.  Ben- 
'  fon,  you  will  not  be  here  long  be- 

*  fore  you  are  a  witnefs  to  my  perfecu- 

*  tions.     I  wifh  I  could  conceal  them, 

*  but  that  is  impofTible.' 

'  I  am  fori  y,  Madam,'  faid  Henrietta, 
who  was  under  a  neceflity  of  faying 
fomething  in  anfwer  to  this  itrange  fluff, 

*  to  hear  that  you  have  any  thing  to  make 
'  you  uneafy.' 

'  It  does  not  fignify,'  exclaimed  the 
lady,  with  an  emotion  which  fhe  herfelf 


took  to  be  real ;  *  I  fhall  be  choaked  if 
I  don't  fpeak:  may  I  depend  upon 
your  prudence,  Benfon  ! — But  I  am 
lure  I  may.  Well,  then,  you  muft 
know  there  is  a  poor  young  fellow  who 
pretends — But  why  do  I  fay  pretends 
— who  is  def  perately — what  fhall  I  call 
it — who  has  an  unconquerable,  in- 
vincible, hopelefs,  fatal,  dying  palfion, 
for — for  me,  in  fliort.  Is  not  this  a 
mocking  thing?' 
*  Indeed  !  Madam,'  replied  Henrietta, 

with  great  truth,  *  I  pity  you  extremely.* 
'  Aye,  am  I  not  greatly  to  be  pitied, 

'  child'?'  faid  the  lady.  «  Then  the  pooi 

*  wretch  cannot  conceal  his  folly;  and  it 
'  makes  Mr.  Autumn  fo  uneafy,  that 
4  really  his  temper  is  intolerable,' 

'  Pardon    me,  Madam,'  laid   Hen- 
rietta; '  but  I  am  not  flu-prized  that  Mr. 

*  Autumn  is  uneafy  at  fuch  folly,  as  you 
«  juftly  call  it.' 

'  Why,   to  be  fure,  it  is  folly,'  faid 
Mrs.  Autumn:  *  but  then,  if  one  re- 

*  fleets  a  little — It  is  not  folly  neither — 
'  for  love,  you  know,  is  an  involuntat  v 
'  paflion.    So  that — but  you  have  a  very 
'  unfeeling  heart,  Benfon;  and  yet,  to 

*  judge  bv  your  looks,  y   u  mould  have 

*  great  feniibility.  Pray,  have  you  nevty- 

*  felt  the  tender  pnflion  ?' 

1  If  you  mean  love,  Madam,'  replied 
Henrietta,  '  indeed  I  cannot  lay  I  have.* 
'  Weil,  you  will  be  a  happy  creature,* 
faid  the  lady,  fighing,  '  if  you  can  al- 
ways maintain  this  indifference:  but 
poor  Languifh  muft  not  expecl  to  meet 
with  much  compaffion  from  you .  Poor 
wretch!'  continued  fhe,  laughin<r,  '  I 
cannot  help  triumphing  a  little;  1  have 
nick  -named  him  Languifli  from  his 
eternal  fighing,  and  the  melancholy 
roll  of  his  eyes.  Mr.  Autumn  can- 
not endure  to  hear  me  call  him  by  this 
name;  but  I  love  to  plague  him  a  lit- 
tle now  and  then:  what  fignifies  power, 
if  one  does  not  fhew  one  has  it.  Yet 
he  ought  to  be  iatisfied  with  me  for 
what  I  did  this  evening,  when  Lan- 
guifh indifcreetly  betrayed  the  violence 
of  his  pafTion,  by  eagerly  running 
(though  there  were  two  gentlemen 
nearer)  to  take  up  my  glove  which  I 
had  dropped:  I  took  no  notice  of  the 
dying  air  with  which  he  prefented  it  to 
mej  but,  as  if  his  touch  had  polluted 
it,  1  received  ithaughtily  from  him,  and 
threw  it  afide.  Sure  this  inftance  of 
difdain  was  enough  to  fatisfy  a  jealous 
hnfbandj  yet  mine,  inftead  of  looking 
«  pleafed, 
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*  plcafcd,    coloured   with  jeaiouiy  and 
'  rage,  and  gave  me  luch  tunous  glan- 
4  ccs — however,  this  will  always  be  the 

*  caie,  whsre  there  is  fo  great  a  difpro- 

*  portion  in  :igc  j  Mr.  A;  tmnn    is   not: 

*  kfs  than  forty.     But  hey-day  !   is  the 
'  girl  afleep  ?'  contimx -A  (he,  looking  at 
Henrietta,  who  iiood  fixed  in  thought  5 
for  the  abfurri  affcclaticn  of  her  miitrefs 
gave  her  matter   enough    for  reflection. 

Come,  undrefs  me:  Mr.  Autumn  will 
wmxkr  at  rny  long  Itay ;  and  as  he  is 
in-geniotK,  in  tormenting  himlelf,  he 
will  peilibly  fufptol  that   I  have  been 
reading  a  tetter  from  this  rival  of  his  j 
hut  there  he  over- rates  his   prefump- 
tionj  lie  has  not  ventured  to  write  to 
me  yet,  his  paffion  is  only  exprcffed 
in  fighs  and  looks.' 
Henrietta  made  halre  to  obey  her,  her 
|xn;ence    being    almou:   exhaufted ;   for 
IvJrs.  Autumn  had  got  on  a  l'uhjec*l  which 
/he  knew  not  how  to  t]uh;  and  her  wo- 
jr.en  being  the  only  perfons  to  whom  (he 
could  utter  thefe  extravagancies,  with- 
out any  danger  ofr  being  mortified  with 
Jnrcattick  hints  of  age,  and  fuch  envious 
and  unjuir  reflections,   ihe  made  herielf 
amends  with    them   for   the   referve  (he 
wax,  much  "gain  it  her  will,   obliged  to 
maintain  with  others. 

Henrietta  was  at  length  ordered  to 
•WE it  on  her  to  her  chamber,  and  foon 
alter  retiicd  to  her  own,  greatly  out  of 
humour  with  her  mi'.-refs,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle difplealed  at  herielf,  to  find  that  her 
philoibphy,  by  which  (he  was  enabled 
to  bear  the  change  of  her  fortune  with 
patience  and  reiignation,  could  not  guard 
her  againft  fretfulne!s  and  difgull  at  the 
follies  fhe  was  forced  to  be  witnefs  to. 

Mrs.  Autumn,  like  other  modern 
ladies,  lay  in  bed  always  till  it  was  very 
late  :  this  being  one  of  thole  happy  ex- 
pedients for  killing  time  (as  thefaihion- 
able  phraie  is)  which,  to  discover,  em- 
ploys the  inventions  of  perfons  of  rank 
and  fortune.  Henrietta  had  attended 
three  whole  hours  in  her  lady's  drefling- 
room,  in  expectation  eveiy  moment  of 
being  (ummoned  to  allirl  her  to  rife, 
when  Mr.  Autumn  at  length  entered  the 
roonn 

His  fervant,  while  he  was  drefTing 
him,  had  told  him,  that  his  lady's  new 
woman,  whom  he  bad  :  as  he 

paiik!  by  her  on  the  (lairs,  was  the  great- 
eft  beamy  he  ever  beheld;  fo  that,  being 
curiom  to  fee  her,  he  came  to  breakfaft 
wife  thai  mornin. 


Henrietta  rofeupat  his  entrance}  Mr, 
Autumn  bowed,  looked  at  her  atten- 
tively, and  thought  his  man  had  tafte. 
But  he  was  ftil]  more  (truck  with  her 
noble  air  than  the  charms  of  her  face, 
and  felt  an  uneafy  emotion  when  he  faw 
her  continue  (landing,  with  that  humble 
refpcft  which,  although  it  became  her 
fituation,  feefficd  little  iuited  to  the  dig- 
nity of  her  appearance.  '  Is  not  Mrs. 
'  Autumn  up,  Madam  ?'  laid  he,  not 
being  able  to  forbear  ufmg  that  refpe<5i- 
ful  ttyle.  Henrietta,  fuppofinghe  did  not 
know  her  rank  in  his  family,  replied, 

*  I  expect  my  lady  will  ring  every 
e  moment,  Sir.* 

*  Pray  let  her  know  that  I  am  come 
'  to  breakfail  with  her,'  laid  Mr.  Au- 
tumn. 

Henrietta  went  immediately  into  her 
lady's  chamber,  and,  finding  her  awake, 
delivered  her  meffage. 

'  Lord  blefs  me !'  faid  Mrs.  Autumn,  , 
what  new  whiai  is  this  ?  He  does  not 
ule  to  invade  my  apartment  in  a  morn- 
ing: I  iuppofe  he  is  come  to  teaze 
me  with  fome  of  his  jealous  fancies. 
Weil,  iinceit  muft  be  fo,  order  break- 
falt  to  be  fent  in,  and,  come  to  me  di- 
rectly.' 

«  What  a  ridiculous  woman  is  this,' 
thought  Henrietta,  as  (lie  went  out  of 
the  room,  *  to  torment  hed'elf,  at  her 

*  age,  with  the  notion  of  her  hufband. 

*  beinj  jealous  of  her  !' 

Tiie  good  lady,  when  (he  returned, 
charged  her  not  to  leave  the  room  while 
they  were  at  breakfail.  '  Your  pre- 
'  fence,'  laid  (he,  '  may  perhaps  be  fome 

*  reilraint  wpon  him.' 

She  then  Hipped  on  a  night-gown, 
and  went  in  a  frightful  didiabille  to  at- 
tend her  complaifant  fpoufe ;  for  (lie  was 
one  of  thole  ladies  who  drefs  for  every 
body  but  their  hu(bands. 

Henrietta  was  not  forry  that  (lie  was 
directed  to  wait,  for  (he  was  extremely 
ddirous  of  knowing  whether  her  lady 
had  any  reafon  for  the  uueafinefs  Ihe  ex- 
prefled.  Mr.  Autumn's  good  humour 
and  complaifance  foon  put  that  matter 
out  of  doubt:  but  Mrs.  Autumn  was 
refolved  to  perfuade  her  maid  that  her 
huiband  was  jealous5  and,  laughing  af- 
feftedly,  cried — 

«  Well,  don't  be  chagrined,  Mr.  Au- 
'  ttimn,  but  I  proteft  I  dreamt  of  poor 
«  LanguiHi  laft  night!' 

Tiie  huiband  (hook  his  head,  winked 
a.  his  wife;  and  pointed  to  Henrietta,  as 

if 
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if  he  had  faid,   '  Don't  expofe  yourfelf 

*  before  your  new  fervant.' 

*  Why,  how  you  frown  now!'  pur- 
fued  Mis.  Autumn;  *  I  knew  you  would 
'   he  angry.     Lord  !  what  does  it  fignify 

*  of  whom  one  dreams?  one  does  not  al- 
<  ways  think  of  the  perfons  one  dreams 
«  of.     I  wifh  I  had  not  told  you.' 

*  I  wifh  you  had  not,'  faid  Mr.  Au- 
tumn,  biting  his  lip  with  vexation  ar  her 
folly."  The  lady  then  lowering  her  voice, 
as  if  fhe  was  not  willing  to  be  heard  by 
Henrietta,  though  me  took  care  not  to 
make  it  importable,  repeated — 

«  Trifles,  light  as  air, 

'  Are  to  the  jealous,  confirmations  ftrong 

'  As  proofs  of  holy  writ.' 

«  You  are  well  read  in  Shakefpeare, 
'  Madam,'  faid  Mr.  Autumn,  who 
•wa?  willing  to  give  another  turn  to  the 
difcourfe. 

*  Oh  !'  exclaimed  fhe,  *  he  has  fouch- 
«  ed  the  paflion  of  jealoufy  finely  in  his 
'  character  of  Othello;  I  think  the  Moor 

*  was  uneafy  about  a  dream  too.' 

Juft  then  fomebody  tapped  at  the  door ; 
Henrietta  opened  it:  one  of  the  footmen 
delivered  a  meflage  from  one  lady,  en- 
quiring how  Mrs.  Autumn  did,  and  a 
fealed-up  card  from  another. 

While  the  fervantwas  fpeaking,  Mrs. 
Autumn  called  out,  *  What  makes  the 
'  fellow  whifper  in  that  manner,  as  if  the 
'  meflage  he  brings  was  a  iecret !'  Hen- 
rietta delivered  her  the  card,  which  (he 
threw  upon  the  table  without  opening  it. 
'  I  am  refolved,'  faid  fhe,  *  to  turn  that 
'  blockhead  away;  his  myfterious  man- 
'  ner  is  enough  to  put  itrange  fancies 
'  into  people's  heads.' 

'  The  itrange  fancies  are  all  your 
'  own,'  laid  Mr.  Autumn,  peevifhly. 

'  I  thought  it  would  be  fo,'  cried  the 
lady;  '  you  are  out  of  humour.  What, 

*  is  this  fealed-up  card  the  grievance? 

*  Come,  we  will  open  it,  and  you  mail 
'  know  the  contents.' 

«  Indeed  I  will  not,'  faid  Mr.  Au- 
tumn, rifmg;  *  I  have  not  the  leaft 
'  curiofity  about  the  contents.— Good 

*  morning  to  you,  my  dear;  I  am  going 
«  out.' 

'  Well,  Benfon,'  faid  Mrs.  Autumn, 
as  foon  as  her  hufband  had  left  the  room, 

*  is  not  this  a  comfortable  life  I  live? 
«  What  a  pafTion  that  poor  man  is  in  '.' 

«  Was  Mr.  Autumn  angry,  Madam  ? ' 
£uJ  Henrietta. 


'  To  be  fure  he  was,'  faid  the  lady  j 

*  did  you  not  obferve  it?' 

'  Indeed,  Madam,'  replied  Henrietta, 

*  Mr.  Autumn  did  not  item  vo  me  to  be 

*  angry.' 

*  No,   really!'  faid  Mrs.  Autumn; 
'  you  have  a  great  deal  of  penetration, 
«  it  muft  be  confeffed.     You  think  you 
'  are   very    difcreet   now,  but  you  are 

*  miftaken.     However,  I    charge  you, 

*  don't  goffip  among  your  companions 

*  about  Mr.  Autumn's  unhappy  jea- 
'   loufy;  I  don't  want  the  world  to  know 
'  what  I  fuffer  upon  that  ;iccount.' 

'  I  never  will  mention  it,  Madam, 
'  to  any  body,'  replied  Henrietta. 

'  Nay,  for  that  matter,'  faid  Mrs. 
Autumn,  *  you  might  mention  it  without 
'  any  bad  intention,  by  way  of  pitying 
'  me,  or  fo;  and,  perhaps,  I  (hould  not 
'  think  the  worie  of  you.  But  it  you 

*  can  be  filent,  Ben  fun,  you  will  oblige 

*  me;  reports  of  (his  kind,  you  knosv, 
'  fhould  not  be  circulated.' 

*  They  never  fhall  by  me,  Madam,* 
faid  Henrietta. 

'  Enough,  enough,'  cried  Mrs.  Au- 
tumn; '  I  hate  long  fpeeches.' 

Henrietta  was  pleafed  with  a  declara- 
tion which  enjoined  her  filence  ;  for  if  it 
be  tirefome  to  liften  to  the  faliies  of  af- 
fe&ation  and  impertinence,  it  is  much 
more  fo  to  be  obliged  to  anfwer  them. 


CHAP.     IV. 

GIVES  THE  READER  HOPES  OF  A 
FAVOURABLE  CHANGE  IN  THB 
CIRCUMSTANCES  OF  OUR  FAIR. 
HEROINE. 

HENRIETTA  had  exercifed  her 
patience  for  fome  weeks  in  the  fer- 
vice  of  Mrs.  Autumn;  but  every  day 
producing  new  inftances  of  her  folly, 
me  refolved  to  quit  her  as  foon  as  the 
countefs  came  to  town.  She  conceived 
fhe  was  in  Ibme  degree  accountable  ta 
that  lady  for  her  aclicns,  fince  it  was 
through  her  recommendation  that  fhe 
had  been  introduced  to  Mrs.  Autumn; 
and  fhe  thought  it  neceflary,  tor  the  iuf- 
tification  of  her  condu6l,  to  have  fo  con- 
fiderable  a  witnefs  of  it's  being  irre- 
proachable. 

Her  lady,  though   flie  found  herfelf 

always  difappointed  in  that  complaifance 

to  her  whims  which  fue  endeavoured  to 

exaft  from  her,  yet  ventured  to  make 
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her  a  propofal,  which  her  own  want  of 
delicacy  hindered  her  from  feeing  the 
impropriety  of. 

She  had  taken  it  into  her  head  to 
try  her  fuppofed  lover's  conftancyj  and 
therefore  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  in  the 
character  of  a  lady  unknown,  on  whofe 
heart  he  had  made  a  deep  impreflion, 
but  who  was  refolved  not  to  diicover  her- 
felf  till  fiie  knew  whether  his  was  wholly 
difengaged. 

This^  letter,  (lie  doubted  not,  would 
produce  a  declaration  that  would  afford 
matter  of  great  triumph  to  herfelf,  who 
fue  fufuc&ed  was  the  fecret  object  of  his 
adoration. 

She  acquainted  her  woman  with  her 
fcheme,  and  gravely  defired  her  to  copy 
the  letter,  for  Languifh,  fhe  laid,  knew 
her  hand. 

Henrietta  blufhed  with  furprize  and 
fhamc  at  this  improper  requeft,  and  very 
frankly  begged  to  be  exculed  from'com- 
plying  with  it. 

«  What!'  faid  Mrs.  Autumn,  a  lit- 
tle confufed,  '  you  difpute  my  com- 
«  mands,  then!1 

'  I  never  refufed  to  obey  any  of  your 
'  commands  before,  Madam,'  replied 
Henrietta  i  *  but  this  (pardon  me,  Ma- 
«  dam)  appears  fo  ftrange.' 

*  You  do  not  dare  to  fufpecl  my  vir- 
«  tue,  I  hope  ?'  faid  Mrs.  Autumn,  in  a 
lofty  accent. 

'  It  does  not  become  me,  Madam,* 
faid  Henrietta,  *  to  cenfure  your  ac- 
*  tions.' 

«  No,  certainly,'  replied  the  lady, 
nor  to  refufe  to  do  anything  that  I 
orderyou  to  do:  butl  would  fain  know 
if  you,  in  your  great  wiidom,  think 
there  is  any  thing  improper  in  this  little 
piece  of  gallantry.' 

4  My  opinion  is  of  no  confequence, 
Madam,'  replied  Henrietta;  '  I  only 
beg  to  be  excufed  from  copying  it.' 

*  Well,  no  more  of  the  letter,'  cried 
Vlrs.  Autumn,  haftiiy.  *  perhaps  I  had 

only  a  mind  to  try  your  d^fcretionj 
perhaps,  too,  I  ihall  like  you  the  better 
for  your  Iteadinefs.  Be  modeft  and 
referved,  and  you  will  be  fure  of  my 
approbation.  Were  you  the  beft  fer- 
vant  in  the  world,  you  would  not  do 
for  me,  unlefs  you  were  extremely  mo- 
deft.  And,  now  you  know  my  mind, 
be  cautious  how.  you  behave  :  modt-fty 
is  a  fure  recommendation  to  my  favour  ; 
I  can  pardon  any  fault  in  my  fervant 
but  want  of  modefty.' 


Henrietta,  from  this  declaration,  ha<f 
reafon  to  think  herfelf  pretty  lure  of  her 
lady's  favour  ;  for  the  fevered  prude  that 
ever  declaimed  againft  the  monitions 
levity  of  her  own  lex,  could  not  have 
objected  to  the  propriety  of  her  behaviour  ; 
but,  unhappily  for  her,  (he  was  that  very 
day  guilty  of  a  fault,  by  which  fhe  in- 
curred very  (hocking  fufpicionsj  for  hav- 
ing neglecled  to  fill  her  lady's  fmelling- 
bottle  with  feme  frefh  Eau  de  Luce, 
Mrs.  Autumn  declared,  that  fuch  heed- 
leffnefs  muft  neceflarily  proceed  from  her 
having  her  thoughts  continually  em- 
ployed upon  fellows  5  and  telling  her, 
that  fhe  could  not  endure  fuch  a  creature 
in  her  fight,  ordered  her  to  be  gone  im- 
mediately. 

Henrietta  did  not  think  proper  to  offer 
any  anfwer  to  this  ftrar.ge  charge;  but 
quitting  her  prefence  immediately,  and 
her  houfe  a  few  moments  afterwards,  me 
returned  to  Mrs.  Willis,  who,  feeing 
her  alight  at  her  door,  eagerly  flew  to 
receive  her. 

*  I  have  great  news  for  you,  my  dear 
Mifs,'  faid  foe:  '  I  was  this  moment 
preparing  to  fetout  in  a  coach  tobrincr 
you  a  letter,  which  was  left  here  by 
one  of  your  uncle's  iervants.     It  is 
very  true,'  purfued   fhe,  feeing  Ken- 

ietta  look   furprized.      *  I   afked   the 
young  man,  who  he  came  from  ?  and 

he  faid,  the  Earl  of .     You  may 

believe  I  am  impatient  to  know  the 
contents  of  this   letter.1     Come,  my 
dear,   and  read  it;  I  hope  all   your 
troubles  are  over  now.' 
Henrietta  receiving  the  letter  from  her^ 
which  fhe  took  out  of  her  pocket,  fol- 
lowed her  into  the  parlour,  and  breaking 
the  feal— 

*  ft  is  my  uncle's  hand,  indeed,'  faid; 
fhe:   '  and  this  is  what  he  writes:' 

*  Mrs.  Covirteney  is  defired  to  call  at 
'  the  Earl  of  — — 's,  to  -morrow  morning- 
'  at  twelve  o'clock:  hehas  fomething  to 
(  propofe  to  her  for  her  advantage.' 

«  Did  I  not  tell  you,  Mifs,'  faid  Mrs. 
Willis,  exuliingly,  <  that  the  ftep  you 
'  had  taken  world  produce  a  favourable 
'  change  in  your  fortune?' 

'  Don't  be  too  fanguine  in  your  ex- 
'  Deviations,  my  dear  Mrs.  Willis,'  faid 
Mils  Courteney;  '  who  knows  but  my 

*  uncle  may  haveanot her  Sir  J ft  ac  Darby 
'  to  propofe  to  me  ?  However,  I  will  cer- 

*  tainly  wait  upon  him,  and,  if  poflible/ 

*  will  be  punctual    to  the  hour  he  has 
'  prefcribed  mej  but  if  nothing  (hould 

'  come 
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*  come  of  this  overture  of  his  lordfhip's, 
'  I  (hall  be  your  gueft  again  for  Jbme 
'  time.  I  have  left  Mrs.  Autumn.' 

She  then  related  to  her  fome  circum- 
ftances  of  that  lady's  extravagant  folly, 
and  the  caufe  and  manner  of  their  part- 
ing} which,  together  with  their  com- 
ments on  Lord— — 's  meflage,  furnimed 
them  with  matter  fufficient  f or  difcourfe 
during  the  remainder  of  that  day.  What 
happened  to  our  fair  heroine  the  next, 
will  be  found  in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.    V. 

BESTROYS  THE  EXPECTATIONS 
RAISED  BY  THE  FOREGOING 
CHAPTER. 

HENRIETTA  was  at  her  uncle's 
houfe  exactly  at  the  hour  pre- 
fcribed  her ;  and,  upon  fending  in  her 
name,  was  defired  to  walk  into  his  lord, 
fhip's  library. 

The  earl  was  there  to  receive  her:  he 
had  with  him  two  of  his  daughters}  but 
thefe  young  ladies  withdrew  immediate- 
ly, after  faluting  her  in  a  very  diilant 
manner,  which  (he  returned  with  equal 
referve  and  coldnefs. 

'  Mifs  Courteney,'  faid  his  lordmip, 
as  foon  as  they  were  alone,  '  I  have 

*  been  very  angry  with  you  for  leaving 
€  your  aunt  in  the  ftrange  manner  you 

*  did.' 

'  1   am   extremely  obliged   to   your 

*  fordftilp,*  replied  Henrietta,  '  for  talc- 

*  ing  fo  much  jntereitin  any  thing  that 
'  concerns  me.* 

'  You  certainly  acted  very  indifcreet- 

*  ly,'  (aid  the  earl;  '   but  what  is  part 
'  cannot  be  helped.     You  have  had  the 

*  good  luck  to  make  yourfelf  friends, 

*  notwithstanding  this  wrong  ftep.  You 

*  have  been  at  the  connteis  of  — — 's 

*  feat.  I  hear/ 

*  Yes,  my  lord,'  anfwered  Henrietta} 

*  I  was  there  with * 

'  The  countefs  is  very  much  your 
"*  friend,'  interrupted  his  lordlhip,  Inlti- 
ly,  '  but  her  Ton  is  more  fo.' 

Henrietta  blufned,  and  was  filent. 

*  I  will  not,'  purfued  his  lordmip, 
'  examine  into  your  motives  for  leaving 
'  Lady  Meadows;  but  I  will,  ifpofRble, 
'  accommodate   matters   between   vou, 
'  provided  you  will  concur  with  me. iji 
'  my  endeavours  for  that  purpofe/ 


'  I  defire  nothing  more  earneftly  than 

*  to  be  reconciled  to  my  aunt,'  replied 
Henrietta. 

*  I  believe  it  will  be  your  own  fault 
'  if  you  are  not,'  relumed  his  lordmip  j 
'  and  if  you  recover  her  favour,  your 
'  good  fortune  will  not  ftop  there.    To 
'  keep  you  no  longer  in  fufpence,  then, 

'  Lord  B has  declared  a  paflion  for 

'  you,  has  folicited  my  intereft  towardt 
'  effe6ling  a  reconciliation  between  your 
'  aunt  and  you,  that  he  may  pay  his  ad- 
'  drefles  to  you  in  a  proper  manner.' 

*  I  am  furprized  that  Lord  B — — 
'  mould  make   fuch   a  propofal,'  faid 
Henrietta;  '  he  is  engaged  to  the  daugh- 

*  ter  of  a  rich  citizen.' 

*  No,  not  engaged,'  replied  the  earl } 
'  the  match  has  been  propofed,  and  he 

*  has  vifited  the  young  woman.' 

*  Indeed,  my  lord,'  replied  Henrietta, 
'  the  affair  is  much  farther  advanced.* 

«  Well,  well,'  interrupted  his  lord- 
fliip,  *  we  will  fuppofe  that  the  writings 

*  are  drawn   and  every   thing   fettled; 

*  but  they  are  not  married,  nor  engaged 
'  neither. 

«  His  inclinations,  you  find,  have 
'  taken  another  turn :  you  have  no  rea- 
'  fon  to  blame  him  for  this,  I  am  fare; 

*  and  it  wo  via  be  ftrange  indeed,  if  a 
'  man  of  his  rank  and  fortune  was  to 
e  mind  the  cenfures  of  the  vulgar.' 

Henrietta  was  filent.  His  Jordmip 
proceeded. 

'  Lord  B-  '"-will  find  it  difficult,  no 
doubt,  to  prevail  upon  the  earl  to 
break  off  this  treaty,  and  confent  to 
his  marrying  you,  though  Lady  Mea- 
dows fhould  offer  to  make  you  her 
heir;  be~aufe  in  that  cafe  your  fortune 
would  be  flill  lefs  than  that  of  this  ci:i- 
zen,  whom  he  has  chofen  for  him. 
Neverthelefs,  he  does  not  defpair  of 
effecting  this,  provided  your  aunt  will 
do  for  you  what  it  is  expected  me 
would  before  you  was  fo  unhappy  as 
to  difoblige  her.  In  this  Lord  B— — 
fufficiently  mews  the  fmcerky  and  ar- 
dour of  his  paflion.  It  is  your  part 
now  to  com  ince  him  that  you  are  not 
ungrateful.' 

'  What  would  your  lordfhip  have  me 
to  do  ?'  faid  Henrietta. 

*  I  won!  a  htv.'e  you  fubmit  to  your 
aunt,'  faid  the  earl,  *  and  regain  her 
atFeftion,  if  poffible.    Lord  B-  •••    has 
reafon  to  expeft  this  compliance  from 
you.' 

P  »  'I  wijj 
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*  I  will  do  every  thing  I  ought  to  do,"1 
replied  Henrietta,  '  to  recover  my  aunt's 
'  favour,  an.i  this  without  any  view  to 
«  L  >rd  B 's  offers.' 

'  Well,  we  fhail  not  examine  too 
'  nic  ly  into  that  matter,'  interrupted 
his  ioidih;p,  .(mil ing.  '  Ail  that  re- 

*  mains  to  be  done,  is  this:  I   will  l>e 

*  Lady  Meadows  myfeif;  (he  will  be  in 
'   town  Toon,   I  fuppofe;  Lord  B 's 

*  propofal,  which   I  wiil  acquaint  her 

*  with,  will  captivate  her  attention,  and 

*  be  your  bed  jultincation.  As  for  what 

*  little  conceiTions  me  may  expecl  from 

*  y>  u,   I  (hall  leave  them  to  be  fettled  by 
'  yourielves.' 

*  There  are  certain  conceflions,  how- 

*  ever,'  (aid  Henrietta,  (  which  it  is  im- 
poflible  for  me  to  make,  and  which,  if 
my  aunt  inulis  upon  as  the  neceffary 
conditions  of  a  reconciliation  between 
us,  i  mu it  Mill  continue  under  her  dif- 
pleafure,    and   hazard   all  the  confe- 
qxiences  of  it.' 

'  I  am  afraid  you  are  going  to  fay 
'  fome  filly  thing  or  other,'  interrupted 
his  lordship,  rifing  from  his  feat}  which 
motion  Heiv.ifctta  underftanding  as  a 
hint  for  her  to  haften  her  departure,  rofe 
alfo. 

{  I  will  detain  your  lord  (hip  no  longer,' 
faid  me,  '  than  jurt  to  teil  you,  that  .fome 
'  time  ago  my  aunt  propofed  to  me  to 
'  fettle  all  her  fortune  upon  me,  provided 
'  I  would  embrace  the  Roman-catholick 
'  religion.' 

*  A  noble  offer,  upon  my  honour!' 
faid  his  lordlhip;  '  and  did  you  refufe 

*  it?' 

*  Would  your  lord  (hip  have  had  me 

*  accept  of  it?'  faid  Henrietta. 

*  What  fig-nifies  what    I  would  have 

*  had  you  do?'  replied  the  ear!,  peevim- 
ly.     '   W]i3t  did   the  conficleration    of 

*  yo  T  own  intereft  fuggeft  to  you  ?' 

'  To  re  f rtfe  it,  iny  lord,'  anfwered 
Jlemiftia,  (  and  I  did  fo.' 

'  I  find  you  are  a  very  romantlck  girl,' 
Jtiid  his  lordfhip?  '  I  am  refolvedto  troti- 
'  ble  myieif  no  more  about  your  af- 
«  fairs.7 

*  I  hope  it  will  not  be  imputed  to  me 
«  as  a  crime,'  laid   Henrietta,  '  that  I 

*  could  not  be  bribed  to  change  my  re- 

*  iigior..' 

*  Change  your  religion  !'  repeated  the 
earl, '  whr.t  ucctfiity  was  there  for  chang- 

*  ing  your   religion  ?  You  might  have 

*  humoured  the  old  w-oman,  have  gone 

*  w !tii  her  to  majs,  and  conformed  to 


fome  of  her  fuperftitious  ceremonies, 
and  b«  a  gbod  Proteftant  in  your  heart 
notwithstanding;  the  world,  knowing 
your  motives,  would  have  commended 
you  for  fuch  a  prudent  conduct.  I  fee 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  you/ 
nirfued  he,  after  a  little  paufe.  *  For 
the  fake  of  the  unfortunate  man,  who 
was  your  father,  I  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  feen  you  well  married  j 

but  Lcrd  B is  not  fuch  a  fool  as 

to  take  you  without  a  fortune;  and, 
as  you  cannot  reafonably  have  any  ex- 
pectations but  from  Lady  Meadows, 
who  has  no  children,  and  may  leave 
her  fortune  to  whom  me  pleaies,  with- 
out doing  any  body  injuftice,  you  know 
beft  whether  it  is  worth  your  while  to 
make  a  proper  fubmiflion  to  her  or 
not.' 

*  I  will  never  make  an  improper  one,' 
faid  Henrietta. 

'  To  be  fure/  faid  his  lordfhip,  'your 

*  own  wifdom  is  to  be  judge  of  that.1 

'  No,    my  lord/  replied   Henrietta; 

*  you  mail,  if  you  pleafe,  be  judge — if 

*  my  confcience — ' 

*  Pray,   let  me  hear  nothing  about 
'  your  confcience,'  interrupted  the  earl; 
'  it  is  not  my  bufmefs  to  fet  matters  even 
'  between   you    and   your    confcience  j 
'  your  aunt's   popiih  confcffor,  who  is 

*  likely  to  be  her  heir,  is  flcilful  in  thofe 
«  things :  yet  I  would  not  advife  you  to 
'  conftilt  him  neither,  for  he  is  an  in- 

*  terelted   perfon ;  but   remember,  that 

*  you  may  either  fecure  to  yourfelf  a 

*  good  eftate,  and  marry  a  very  deferv- 

*  ing  young  nobleman,  or  continue  in 

*  the  obfcurity  and  want  your  father  left 
'  you  in,  which  is  all  the  legacy  hebe- 
'  queathed  you.     Think  well  of  this, 

*  and  then  let  your  confcience  determine. 
'  I  do  not  advife  you  to  do  any  thing 

*  againH"  it.' 

'  My  refolution  is  already  fixed/  faid 
Henrietta-.  *  my  confcience  will  neither 
'  permit  me  to  change  my  religion,  nor 

*  to  counterfeit  a  change  of  it.' 

'  Do  you  infinuate  by  that/  faid  his 
lordfhip,'  haftily,  '  that  I  advifed  you  to 
'  do  either  the  one  or  the  other  ?' 

'  My  aunt  already  knows  my  mind/ 
faid  Henrietta,  evading  a  queftion  which 
me  could  not  anfwer  truly  without  of- 
fend'.ng  him :  *  I  have  nothing  to  hope 

*  for  from  your  lordmip's  interposition, 
'  untefs  me  has  been  pleafed  to  give  up 
'  this  point ;  and  I  (hall  chearfully  re- 
«  turn  to,  that  poverty  my  fathei'  be- 

*  queathc4 
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c  tjueathcd  me,  fince,  with  it,  he  be- 

*  queathed  me  piety  and  virtue.' 

«  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  leave  you 
'  prudence  alfo,'  faid  the  earl,  who 
found  fomething  very  provoking  in  this 
lalt  fpeech;  '  you  would  not  then  have 

*  difobliged  your  aunt  by  your  fcanda- 
'  Ions  elopement  from  her,  which  has 

*  reduced  you  to  the  miferable  condition 

*  you  are  now  in,  fo  that  your  friends 
'  know  not  how  to  take  notice  of  you.' 

*  Friends !  my  lord,'    replied  Hen- 
rietta, riling  in  her  temper;  '  I  have  no 
'  friends,  I  have  only  relations.' 

*  That  is  likely  to  be  their  misfor- 

*  tune,'  faid  his  lordfhip,  who  was  very 
angry  at  this  farcafm :  '  your  unduti- 
'  fulnefs  to  your  aunt  makes  you  un- 
<  worthy  of  the  notice  of  your  relations ; 

*  and  I  declare  to  you  plainly,  that  from 
'  this  moment  I  will  never  concern  my- 
c  felf  about  you.' 

Henrietta  difdained  to  make  any  an- 
fvver  to  this  unjuftand  cruel  fpeech:  but 
curtfied  in  lilence,  and  withdrew;  leav- 
ing the  earl  very  well  fatisfied  with  him- 
felf  for  the  tender  and  parental  part  he 
had  a&ed  towards  his  brother's  daugh- 
ter, and  furniftitd  with  excellent  realbns 
for  never  feeing  her  more. 

*  I  had  provided  a   match  for  her,* 
faid  he,  that  very  evening,  to  an  humble 
friend,  who  he  knew  would  not  fail  to 
fpread  the  report,  *  not  unworthy  of  a 

daughter  of  my  own .    She  rejected  my 

propofal.     She  refufed  to  make  any 

fubmiffion  to  her  aunt,  whom  I  would 

have  prevailed  upon  to  be  reconciled 

to  her.     Let  her  fuffer  the  confequen- 

ces  of  her  obftinacy  ?.nd  folly  ;  I  have 

done  all  that  I  ought  to  do,  and  am 

juftified  to  the  world.' 

His  lord/hip  forgot  to  add,  that  the 

fubmiiuon  which  was  expected  from  her 

was  nothing  more  than  the  change  of  her 

religion,  and  the  match  Hie  fo  obltinately 

rtfufed  could  not  be  effected  without  (he 

purchafed  a  fortune  by  an  impious  hy- 

pocrify.      Neverthelefs,  the  omiffion  of 

thele  trifling  circumftances  gave  fuch  a 

colour  to  Henrietta's  behaviour,  that  (he 

was  confidered  by  all  who  heard   her 

uncle's  account  of  it,  as  an   unhappy 

young  creature,  who  would  ruin  herfelf, 

and  be  the  blot  of  a  noble  family. 

As  for  our  fair  heroine,  (he  forefaw 
that  her  uncle  would  juftify  his  negleft 
of  her  at  her  expence.  She  had  every 
thing  againft  her$  rank,  fortune,  power  3 


that  general  prejudice  which  prevails 
againlt  the  unfortunate,  and  that  as  ge- 
neral fervility  .which  adopts  the  paflions 
of  the  great.  Butthde  rcfle&ions  filled 
her  with  no  uneafy  apprehen lions;  for 
there  is  this  advantage  in  virtue,  that  it 
is  fufficSent  for  itfelf,  and  needs  not  the 
applaufe  or  fupport  of  others;  it's  owa 
confcioulneis  is  it's  bell  reward. 


CHAP.     VI. 

IN  WHICH  LORD  B SHEWS  HIM- 
SELF A  TRUE  MODERN   LOVER. 

HENRIETTA,  before  (he  went 
home,  waited  upon  Lady  D— — , 
to  acquaint  her  that  (lie  had  left  Mrs. 
Autumn.  She  avoided  mentioning  that 
lady's  peculiarities,  which  had  made  it 
impoflible  to  pleafe  her;  but  with  great 
fimpiicity  related  the  error  (he  had  been 
guilty  or,  and  the  fufpicions  (lie  had 
incurred  by  it,  which  occafioned  her  dif- 
million. 

Lady  D diverted  herfelf  for  fome 

time  with  the  extreme  delicacy  of  her 
whimfical  friend;  and  then  told  Hen- 
rietta, that  having  Mill  a  good  opinion  of 
her  prudence  ard  modefty,  notwithftand- 
ing  the  reaibns  Mrs.  Autumn  had  to 
fufpeiSl  her,  (he  would  place  her  about 
a  young  lady,  a  relation  of  her  own. 

Henrietta  thanked  her  in  very  refpecl- 
ful  terms,  and  took  her  leave,  after  (lie 

had,  at  Lady  D 's  defire,  left  her  a 

direction  to  her  lodgings,  that  (he  might 
know  where  to  fend  for  her  when  it  was 
necelTary. 

At  her  return,  (he  found  the  faithful 
Mrs.  Willis  full  of  anxious  impatience 
to  hear  the  fuccefs  of  her  vifit  to  :he  earl. 
Henrietta,  through  reipecl  to  her  uncle, 
concealevl  thegreateft  part  of  hisdifcourle 
to  her,  but  owned  that  (lie  had  no  expec- 
tations from  him. 

Mrs.  Willis  ihrugged  up  her  fhoul- 
ders:  '  Then  it  was  as  you  fufpected,' 
faid  (he;  '  your  uncle  has  propofed  fomc 

*  abfurd  match  to   you,  and  you  have 
'  forfeited    his   future  favour  by   not 

*  complying  with  it.' 

'  You  will  be  furprized  to  hear  that 
'  Lord  B has  made  an  application 

*  to  my  uncle,'  faid  Henrietta. 

*  Surprized!'  repeated  Mrs.  Willis  5 
'  why,  tobefure:  con  ficlering  how  your 

*  affairs  arecircumftanced,  this  is  a  ge- 

(  nerous 
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*  neroMs.  way  of  proceeding.     Well,  I 
'  hope  you  begin  now  to  have  a  favour- 

*  able  opinion  both  of  his  love  and  ho- 

*  nour.' 

'  I  am  fure  I  think  highly  of  his  pru- 

*  dence,'    replied    Henrietta,    fmiling. 

*  Only  mark  the  caution  with  which  he 

*  acls  in  this  affair:  my  poverty   gave 

*  him  hopes  that  I  fhould  be  an  eafy  con- 

*  queftj  and  that  paffion  which  firftma- 

*  nifefted  itfelf  in  an  open  attempt  upon 
'  my  honour,  fought  afterwards  to  al- 

*  lure  me  with  bribes.     It  is  not  ftrange 

*  that  perfons  who  hold  money  to  be  the 

*  greateft  good,  fhould  think   it  more 

*  than  an  equivalent  for  virtue.     Here, 

*  however,  he  was  difappointed  again, 

*  to  his  great  aftonifhment,  no  doubt, 
'  and  marriage  is  this  honourable  lover's 

*  laft  refource ;  but  this  he  dots  not  offer 

*  till  he  is  fure  I  fhall  have  a  fortune,  if 

*  not  equal  to  thatof  my  rival  the  packer's 

*  daughter,  yet  at  leart  fufficient  tojuf- 

*  tify  his  choice  in  the  opinion  of  the 

*  prudential  part  of  the  world;  and  per- 

*  haps  he  expefts  I  fhould  purchafe  the 
4  mighty  blefling  of  his  hand  by  the  fa- 

*  crifice,  the  temporary  facrifice  at  Jeatt, 

*  of  thofe  principles  for  which  I  have 

*  already  fuffered  fo  much.' 

'  Have  you  any  reafon  for  this  fhock- 

*  ing  fufpicion  ?'  interrupted  Mrs.  Wil- 
lis. 

'  I  think  I  have,1  replied  Henrietta: 
'  a  reconciliation  with  my  aunt  is,  it 

*  feems,  a  neceffary  preliminary  to  his 
'  addrefles  ;  and  yet  he  heard  from  my- 
e  felf  upon  what  condition  that  recoil  - 
'  ciliation  coulxl  only  be  efiv6ied.'  Hen- 
rietta,   fuddenty    interrupting    herfelf, 
cried  out — '  There  he  is  5  there  is  Lord 

*  B .' 

'  Where?  where  ?' faid  Mrs.  Willis, 
running  to  the  window.  '  It  is  certainly 

*  he.'  faid  Henrietta;  '  he  paffed  by  in 

*  a  chair/ 

That  inftant  they  heard  a  loud  rap  at 
the  door. 

'  As  I  live,'  cried  Mrs.  Willis,  in  a 
violent  flutter,  *  he  is  come  to  vi lit  you. 

*  I  hope  you  will  fee  him,  Mils  Conr- 
e  teney :  hear  what  he  has  to  fay,  pray 
4  do  ;  there  can  be  no  harm  in  that,  I 

*  am  fure.' 

«  Well,  well,'  faid  Henrietta,  fmil- 
jnr-;  at  her  iblicii'.ide,  *  I  will  fee  him  j 
'  Jet  him  be  /hewn  into  the  other  parlour, 
'  if  you  pleafr.' 

Mrs.  Willis,  curious  to  fee  this  young 


lord,  went  herfelf  to  open  tae  door.  *R« 
bolted  out  of  the  chair;  and,  with  a  look 
and  accent  full  of  impatience,  alked  her, 
if  the  young  lady  that  lodged  there  wae 
at  home  ? 

'  Mifs  Courteney,  Sir?'  faid  Mrs. 
Willis. 

*  Yes,'  replied  he,   hallily;  f  is  fhe 
'  at  home  ?  can  I  fee  her  ?  Pray  tell  her 

*  a  gentleman  from enquires  for 

«  her.' 

Mrs.  Willis  defired  Him  to  walk  into 
the  parlour i  faid  me  would  acquaint  the 
young  lady  with  his  being  there  ;  and, 
a  few  moments  afterwards,  Henrietta 
appeared. 

Lord  B flew  to  meet  her,  with 

the  air  of  a  lover  confcious  of  the  right 
he  had  to  be  well  received;  and  taking 
her  hand,  which  he  refpe&fully  killed — 

*  Nuw,'  cried  he,  exultingly,  '  can 
1  you  doubt  the  ardour  of  my  paffion 

*  lor  you  ?  and  will  you  not  at  length 
'  confefs  that  it  is  poflible  for  a  man  to 

*  deftrveyou  ?' 

*  Certainly,  my  lord,1  replied  Hen- 
rietta, '  it  is  very  poflible.' 

*  May  I  periili  if  I  think  fo!'  faid  he; 

*  but  ho>.v  poorly  would  words  exprcfs 
'  my  adoration  of  you  !  Judge  of  the 
'  purity,    the  ardour  of  my   love,  by 
'  what  I  have  done  to  make  you  mine. 
«  Have  you  not  feen  your  uncle,  Mifs 
'   Courteney  ?' 

*  I  have,  my  lord,'  replied  Henrietta. 

*  You  have!'  repeated  his  lordfhip; 
'  and  in  that  grave,  cold  accent,  too! 
'   Surely  niy  fenti mints  and  defigns  are 
'   It ;li  unknown   to  you:  it  is  impofTihle 

*  elie  that  you  fhould  be  thv.s  infenfible, 

*  nny  ungrateful,  I  will  fay — for  I  have 
'  given  no  common  proofs  of  love,  I 
1   think.' 

'  Indeed,  my  lord,' replied  Henrietta, 
who  had  a  mind  to  ttuzc  this  generous 
lover  a  iittle,  *  you  fhall  not  d-'^r  for 
«  your  noble  djiintercftednefs— you  mall 

*  not  relign Mifs  Cordw'ain  and  herim- 

*  menfe  fortune  for  me/ 

*  Name  not  her  fortune,'  cried  Lord 
B ;  *  were  it  millions  I  would   re- 

*  ftife  it  for  you.' 

*  Ni'.y,  now    your  lordfhip   is    quite 
'  rom^ntick/  faid   Henrietta,  '  to  pre- 

*  fer  to  a  rich  heirefs  an  unhappy  young 
'  woman,  dt-iert .xi  by  her  rehtions,  and 

*  reduced  to  leek  a  fubfiftence  by  her  la- 
'  hour.' 

*  Otil  not  my  paffion  romantick.'  in- 
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terrupted  Lord  B  ••  •-,  '  becaufe  it  foars 
above  common  conceptions  :  a  mind  fo 
elevated  as  yours  might  give  it  a  jufter 
epithet.' 

«  Were  my  aunt,'  purfued  Henrietta, 
to  leave  me  her  whole  etfate,  you  would 
ftill  make  no  inconfiderahle  ftcrifice 
by  quitting  Mils  Cordwain  for  me, 
fince  my  fortune  would  then  be  in- 
ferior to  her's.  But  you  know,  my 
lord,  I  have  no  expectations  from  Lady 
Meadows :  I  have  declared  to  my  uncle 
the  hard  conditions  upon  whicli  ihe 
offers  to  make  me  her  heir,  conditions 
that  I  never  will  accept  of ;  and  there- 
fore I  may  well  call  your  pafiion  ro- 
mantick,  when,  under  fuch  circum- 
ftances,  you  could  think  of  making 
an  application  to  my  uncle,' 

*  To   be  lure,  Madam,'  faid   Lord 

B ,  whofe  countenance  exprefled  at 

once  furprize,  confufion,  and  diiappoint  - 
ment,    '  I  did  apply  to  the  earl,  not 

perfonally  indeed.     I  contrived   it  ib 
that  a  friend  or  mine,  who  is  very  in- 
timate with  his  lor  ifliip,   mould  give 
him  a  hint  of  your  fituation,  and  the 
lentirnents  I  entertained  for  you  :  ;  ml, 
from  the  account  my  friend  gn-e.me 
of  his  luccefs  in  his  negotiation,  I  con- 
ceived   that  you  might  be    prevailed 
upon — that  is,  that  you  would  con- 
fide;*.    For  might  I  not  hope,  my  dear 
Mils  Courteney,  that  you  would  not 
be  inienfibleof  my  affection  ?' 
Here  his  lord/hip  paufcd,  and  looked 
on   Henrietta   with    a  lan^uiming  air, 
feeming  to  wim  and  expect  that  her  ten- 
dernei's  would  fp are  him  a  farther  ex- 
planation *.  but  our  fair  heroine,  who  did 
not  chafe  to  collect  his  meaning  fiom  the. 
abrupt  and  unconnected  leniences  he  IKK! 
uttered,  continued  malicioufly  filent,  as 
if  Ihe  waited  for  the  end  of  hi.;  difcourfe. 

*  I  fee,'  relumed  he,  *  that  I  have  not 
been  happy  enough  to  infpire  you  with 
any  tender  fentiments  for  me.     Par- 
don me,  Mifs  Courteney,  but  I  muft 
be  fb  free  as  to  tell  you  that,  if  you 
were   not    prepoffeffed    in    favour   of 
another  peribn,  the  proofs  I  have  given 
you  of  m'y  affection  would  not  be  re- 
ceived with  fuch  indifference.'' 

*  There  needs  not  any  fuch  prepof- 

*  feflion,'  replied    Henrietta,   vexed   at 
tliis  hint,  c  to  make  me  receive  with  in- 
'  diiference  the  proofs  •>  ou  have  hitheno 

*  given  me  of  that  affection  your  lord- 

*  mip  boalts  of.    Am  I  to  reckon  among 

*  tbffe  proofs,  my  iprd,  the  infult.jou. 


*  offered  me  at  Mrs.  Eccles's,  and  the? 
'  llrange  declaration  you  made  me  iri 
'  the  country  ?' 

*  Ah,  how  cruel  is  this  recapitulation 

*  now  !'  cried  Lord  B :  *  do  I  not 

*  do  juftice  to  your  birth,  your  b 

*  and  virtue,  by  my  prefent  honourable 

*  intentions?' 

4  It  is  not  enough  for  me,  my  lord,' 
faid  Henrietta,  '  that  yctir  intentions 
'  are  honourable  now ;  to  have  merited 
'  my  eftcem,  they  mould  aiwr-M  <  ';ave 
'  been  fo  :  but,  to  fpeak  plainly,  J  ;un 
'  ftill  doubtful  of  your  intentions.' 

*  Doubtful  ftill  of  my  intentions  !'  re- 
peated Lord  B :  *  have  I   not  de- 

*  clared  them  to  your  unc'ie,  Madam  > 
'  have  I  not  folicited  bis  interelt  with 

*  your' 

'  Sunpofe  that  obtained,  rny  l^rd,* 
faid  Henrietta,  '  and  that  it  has  all  the- 
'  weight  with  me  you  couid  wiih.' 

'  Why,  then,  we  fhai!  be  bar^y,  my 
'  angel,'  cried  he,  taking  her  hand,  and 
prefiing  it  to  bis  lips.  *  You  will  be 

*  reconciled  to  your  a^nt,  and   I^may 

*  Iiope  for  ir.v  father's  confent  to  our 

*  union.' 

'  A  reconcil  -Ion  witii  my  aunt  is 
•°  Wet-'  :"  lenrietta,  withdraw- 
ing her  h 

«  Say  rot  that  it  is  impoinble,'  replied 

Loi'd  P; ,  '  but  that  you  have  not* 

'  compiaiiancc enougi  •'  r  me  to  attempt. 
'  it.' 

'  Did  I  not  kr.ow  it  to  be  rrnpoflible,*' 
refunied  Henrietta  '  I  would  attempt  it 
'  for  my  own  fakej  but  nothing  lefs. 
'  than  the  facrifrce  of  -iw  religion  will' 
'  fatisfy  my  aunt:  on  this  condition  in- 

*  deed  ihe  prcrnifes  to  fettle  her  whole 
'  eltate  upon  me;  I  think  I   once  told 
'  your  lordihipib.' 

'  You  did,  mv  dear  Mifs  Ccurteney,* 
internioted  Lord  B ;  '  and  I  adore 

*  yc.n  for  yuiir  fteady  adherence  to  your 
«  principles.' 

Henrietta  was  a  little  ftartlt-d  at  fo  un- 
expected i  declaration}  but  Lord  B 

did  not  fuffer  her  to  remain  long  in  the 
error  his  ls.ll  words  had  occaiione-!. 

*  If  Lady  Meadows  was  not  fuch  a 
bigot,'  purfued  he,   '  excufe  my  free- 
dom, Mifs,  we  might  expect  that  (he 
would  receive  my  propolals  with  plea- 
fure,  and  make  fuch  concefuons  in  fa- 
vour of  her  niece,  as  might  engage  my 
father's  confent  to  our  marriage:  but 
fir.ce   this   is  hopelefs,  is   it   reafon-* 
able  that  you  fliouid  be  the  victim  of 

*  her 
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*  her   oni*-';:ary?  By   feeming  only   to 

*  cor.  in,  's  d(  '.ne*,  s!l 

rui  •     v.   I  be  amoved  ; 

*  a  temporary  compliance  is  all  that  is 

•  ire  to  <  ou  a  fortune, 

*  and  a  rank  ui  lifefuitablo  to  your  Ulrih. 

*  Do  not  im  tuir.e  tlir.i  I  wifh  ;o  ice  you 

*  a  proielyte  to  the  religion  (he  r>rofefles:' 
'  no,  if  any  thing  could   weaken   my 

*  pailion,  your  1-eing  capable  of  fuch  a 
'  chai  g;,  upon  intereited  motives,  would 

*  doit.     I  love  yon;   I  repeat  it  again, 

*  I  love  you  for  your  piety.' 

'  Then,  to  be  fure,  my  lord,'  repli- 
ed Henrietta,  «  you  think  that  a  little 
'  dilTun  illation  in  this  cafe  would  be  a 

*  virtue.' 

'  In  your  circumftances,'  refumed 
'Lord  B  -  ,  *  it  certainly  would;  for 
f  while  your  principries  are  unchanged, 

*  what  do  yon  facrifice,  in  yielding  to 

*  your  aunt,  but  externals  only  ?  This 

*  facnfice  your  intereft,your  happinefs, 

*  demands  of  you :  let  me  add  aifo,  that 

*  you  owe  it  to  a  man  who  loves  you 
c  with  the  ardour  I   do.     And  fureiy, 

*  to  induftrioully  f*-tk  occafions  of  fuf- 

*  fering  for  a  religion,  which,  if  you 
'  could  be  contented  with  ftcretly  pro- 
e  felling,  you  would  he  happy  yourlelf, 

*  and  make  other?,  happy  sllb,  is  to  give 

*  the  world  reafon  to  fuipe£t  thatoftenra- 
'  tian  lias  a  greater  fhare  in  your  refolves 
'  than  piety.     Therefore,  my  dear  Mi fs 
'  Courteney,  you  fte  it  is  not  the  facrilice 

*  of  your  religion  that  I  require  of  you, 

*  but  of  the  reputation  of  fuffering  for 
«  it.' 

*  Well,  my  lord,'  replied  Henrietta, 
who  had  liftened  to  him  with  great  calm- 
nefs,  *  if  ever  I  was  in  doubt  of  your 

*  intentions,  you  have-clearly  explained 
'  them  now:  of  them,  and  of  the  fen- 

*  timents  you  have  avowed,  you  may 
«  collect   my  opinion,  when    I  declare 
'  to  you,  that  if  you  had   worlds   to 

*  be  (tow  on  me,   1  would  not  be  your 
«  wife.* 

«  Is  this  vour  refolution,  Mifs  Cour- 
'  teney  ?'  faid  his  lordfhip. 

'  It  is,  my    ion!,1  me  replied  :    '  a 

*  resolution  justifiable  upon  your  own 
'  great  principle,  intereft.    It  is  my  m- 
«  teieft  I  confult,  when  I  prefer  poverty 

*  and  fervitude  to  the  fortune  my  aunt 
c  can  give  me  ;  becaufe  the  (ilent  tcfti- 
'  mony  of  a  quiet  conlcience  is,  in  my 
4  opir.ion,  of  infinittiy  more  value  than 
'  riches.     It  is  intcreil  by  which   I  am 

*  influenced,  when  I  refufe  your  offcral 


'  alliance,  becaufe  lam  fure  I  could  not 

*  v     happy  with  a  man  whom  I  cannot 
«  efteem.' 

'  H,,ld,   Mq^am,   hold,'  interrupted 

Lord  B ,  « this  is  too  much :  I  have 

'  not   deierved   this    treatment;    but  I 

*  thank  you   for  it;  yes,  from  my  foul 
1   I  thank  you  for  it ;  it  has  helped  to  re- 
'  (tore  my  fenfes.     I  liave  been  foolifli, 
'  very  fooliih,  I  confefs.' 

His  lordlhip,  indeed,  looked  foolifh 
enough  when  he  pronounced  thefe  words, 
which  were  fucceeded  by  a  paufe  of  feve- 
ral  minutes  :  then  fuddenly  Halting  from 
his  feat,  and  bowing  with  an  affefted 
negligence— 

*  The  beft  apology  I  can  make,  Ma- 
'  dam,'  faid  he,  '  for  the  importunate 
'  vifit  I  have  paid  you,  is  to  allure  you 
'  I  never  will  repeat  it.' 

Henrietta  curtlied  gravely  without 
anfwering  him;  and  having  rung  the 
bell  for  a  fervant  to  attend  him  to  the 
door,  went  into  the  room  where  her 

friend  was  fitting.  Lord  B ftopped, 

looked  back,  and,  finding  me  had  with- 
drawn, he  rufhed  oiithaftily,  and  flung 
himfelf  into  his  chair,  glad  of  his  efcape, 
and  congratulating  himfelf  upon  the  vic- 
tory he  had  gained  over  his  paflion;  for, 
in  the  firtt  emotions  of  his  grief  at  part- 
ing, he  had  almoft  refolved  to  declare  he 
would  marry  her  without  any  fortune  : 
but  her  difappearing  fo  fuddenly,  gave 
him  time  for  a  moment's  reflection,  and 
that  was  fufHcient  to  hinder  him  from 
being  guilty  of  an  imprudence  which  he 
now  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of. 

It  is  ib  difficult  for  mean  and  felfifh 
perfons  to  conceive  that  any  thing  but 
private  advantage  can  influence  the  refo- 
lutions  of  others,  that,  notwithftanding 
the  proof  Henrietta  had  given  of  her  at- 
tachment to  her  religion,  and  her  invio- 
lable regard  to  truth,  yet  (till  Lord  B — 
fuppofed  there  muftbe  feme  other  latent 
motive  for  a  condudt,  in  his  opinion, 
highly  ridiculous,  and  very  inconfiftent 
with  that  good  fenfe  which  it  was  ap- 
parent (he  poflefled. 

Sometimes  he  fancied  he  had  a  rival; 
and  then,  to  clear  a  doubt  fo  tormenting, 
he  was  upon  the  point  of  returning  to 
her,  to  offer  her  his  hand  upon  her  own 
conditions :  but  his  avarice  retrained 
him  from  making  fo  dangerous  a  trialj 
fh'i  might  accept  his  offer;  and,  will* 
all  the  paffion  he  felt  for  her,  he  could 
nor  refolve  to  marry  her  without  a  for- 
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To  ftifles  thought  which  fuggefted  to 
him  defigns  fo  deitrucliveto  his  irtereft, 
he  endeavoured  to  periuade  himielf  that 
her  obllinacy,  in  refufing  to  temporize 
a  little  when  fuch  mighty  advantages 
were  in  view,  was  the  effect  of  female 
Vanity,  which  fought  diftinftion  at  the 
expence  of  folid  happinefs.  In  this  opi- 
nion he  was  confirmed  by  his  friend, 
whom  he  had  employed  to  found  the  earl 
her  uncle  with  regard  to  his  propofuls, 
and  to  whom  he  now  communicated  the 
refult  of  his  interview  with  Henrietta. 

*  Depend  upon  it,'  faid  this  fagacious 
perfbn,  '  your  goddefs  will  defcend 
from  her  romantick  flights,  when  fhe 
finds  fhe  has  almoit  foared  out  of  hu- 
man ken;  and  is  much  more  likelv  to 
be  laughed  at  for  her  extravagant  folly, 
than  admired  and  applauded  for  her 
extraordinary  piety.  Follow  my  ad- 
vice,'puifued  he,  *  fuffer  your  miftrefs 
to  believe  you  have  broke  her  chains  ; 
if  intereft  does  not  make  her  wifh  to 
recal  you,  vanity  will.  Few  women 
can  endure  that  a  lover  fhould  ef- 
cape  them;  and,  to  recover  their  in- 
fluence, they  often  make  concefTions, 
which,  in  the  zenith  of  their  power, 
they  would  have  thought  impoflible.' 

Lord  B improved  a  little  upon 

his  friend's  fcheme,  and  refolved  to  con- 
tinue his  addreffes  to  Mil's  Cordwain,  to 
pique  Henrietta,  he  fait!;  but,  in  reality, 
he  was  as  much  in  love  with  her  fortune, 
as  with  the  perfon  of  our  fair  heroine  j 
and  was  not  willing  to  hazard  the  lofs 
of  the  one,  while  it  was  yet  doubtful 
whether  he  fhould  ever  poffefs  the  other. 

CHAP.    VII. 

WHICH    CONCLUDES    THE    FOURTH 
BOOK  OF  THIS  HISTORY. 

HENRIETTA  having  acquaint- 
ed Mrs.  Willis  with   what  had 

pafled  in  her  mtei  view  with  Lord  B , 

the  good  woman,  who  had  flattered  her- 
felf  that  the  affair  would  have  ended  more 
happily  (though  more  honourably  it 
could  not)  for  her  fair  friend,  conjured 
her,  with  tears  of  anxious  tendernefs,not 
to  think  of  going  to  fervice  again,  but  to 
allow  the  countefs,  whom  her  condu6l 
with  regard  to  her  fon  muft  neceflarily 
oblige  very  highly,  to  employ  her  good 
offices  with  Lady  Meadows  in  her  fa- 


vour,  that  a  reconciliation  might  be  ef. 
fected,  without  thofe  (hocking  condi- 
tions which  had  at  firft  been  propofed  to 
her. 

*  If  I  thought   fuch  an  application 
*  would   be   fuccefsful,'    replied    Hen- 
rietta, '  I  would  readily  corrfent  to  it. 

For  you  may  eafily  imagine,  my  dear 
Mrs.  Willis,  that  this  low  condition 
is  not  my  choice:  but  I  know  my 
aunt's  temper;  whatever  fhe  deiires, 
fhe  deiires  with  ardour;  and  makes  a, 
merit  of  perfifting  obftinately  in  a  re- 
folunon  fhe  has  once  formed.  Her 
pride  will  be  a  more  powerful  advocate 
for  me  than  .any  thing  the  countefs 
can  urge;  to  that  I  formerly  owed  my 
deliverance  from  dependence,  more 
mortifying  than  fervitude.  This  pride 
will  no  doubt  be  fenlibly  wourulcd, 
when  ihe  finds  that  I  am  determined 
in  my  choice;  if  any  tiling  can  make 
her  recede  from  her  pui  pole,  it  will  be 
the  fhame  of  feeing  her  niece  reduced  fo 
low.  But  furely  it  is  not  the  way  to 
convince  her  I  am  really  determined, 
if  I  allow  my  friends  to  teaze  her  with 
folicitations,  when  fhe  has  already  de- 
clared her  refolution  in  fuch  ftrongj 
terms :  fhe  will  believe  that  I  have  en- 
gaged them  to  make  this  trial;  fhe  will 
be  offended  with  their  interpolation, 
and  perhaps  be  thelefs  inclined  toraife 
me  from  this  obfcure  condition,  as  fhe 
will  not  have  the  merit  of  doing  it  from 
her  own  gcnerofity  and  tendernefs,  but 
at  the  inftances  of  others.  Time  only, 
my  dear  Mrs.  Willis,  can  produce  any 
favourable  change  in  my  circumftan- 
ces;  it  will  either  foften  the  hearts  of 
my  relations,  or  it  will  blunt  my  fenfe 
of  the  meannefs  of  my  condition,  by 
familiarizing  me  to  it.  This  I  am  fure 
of  at  leaft,  that,  in  the  confcioufnefs 
of  doing  right,  I  fhall  always  find  an 
unfailing  fource  of  happinefs,  howevei* 
Providence  may  think  fit  to  difpofe  of 
me.' 

*  Ah,  never  doubt  but  you  are  the 
care  of  Providence,  my  dear  Mifs,* 

ried  Mrs.  Willis:  '  fuch  virtue  and 
piety  muft  fooner  or  later  be  happyj 
Heaven  and  your  own  prudence  dire£l 
you.' 

«  I  have  not  always  been  prudent,* 
aid  Henrietta,  fighing;  *  but  misfor- 
tunes, as  you  once  told  me,  teach  us 
wifdom.' 

Mrs,  Willis,  obfervlng  an  unufual 
Q^  penfivenefs 
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penfivenefs  ftealing  over  the  fweet  fea- 
tures of  Henrietta  on  this  reflexion, 
changed  the  difcourfe  to  a  lefs  intereft- 
ing  fubject,  and  employed  her  utmoft 
affiduity  and  tendernefs  to  make  the  time 
flie  ftayed  with  her  pafs  agreeably. 

A  week  being  elapled,  and  no  mefTage 
coming  from  Lady  D— — ,  Henrietta 
began  to  apprehend  that  me  (liould.be  dif- 
appointed  of  a  place,  in  which  (he  ex- 
pected more  fatisfaflion  than  me  had 
found  in  thofe  (lie  had  hitherto  been  in, 
when  (he  was  furprized  with  a  vifit  from 
the  Countefs  of . 

She  fkw  to  receive  her  with  refpect- 
f ul  joy.  The  lady  tenderly  prelfed  her 
hand. 

<  I  hadbufmefs  in  the  city,'  faid  (lie, 
«  and  I  took  this  opportunity  to  call  on 
«  you — And  how  do  you  do,  my  dear 

*  good  girl?'  purfued  (hej  «  have  you 
'  any  agreeable  news  to  tell  me?  has 
'  your  family  relented  yet  ?' 

*  I  have  no  reafonto  think  they  have, 
'  Madam,'  replied  Henrietta, 

*  Shocking  infeufibiHty  !'  exclaimed 
the  countefs,  lifting  up  her  eyes ;  '  you 
«  have  been   very  ill   ufed   too  by  Mrs. 

*  Autumn,  my  'fiikr  tells  roe.1 
Henrietta  imiled,  but  was  filent. 

*  Well,  Mifs  Courteney,' relumed  the 
countefs,  '  will  you  come  and  live  with 
'  me  as  my  friend  and  companion?  I 

*  k-ow  your  generous  fcorn  of  depen- 
'  d-nce;  but   it  is  the  unworthinefs  of 
«  the  donor  only,  that  can  make  benefits 

*  fit  heavy  on  a  mind  like  yours  :  there 
'  is  often  as  much  greatnefs  of  foul  in 
'  receiving  as   in   conferring   benefits} 
e  and  when  true  friend  (hip  is  the  motive 
«  h-.r  giving,  it  is  pride,  not  generality, 
1  to  refufc.* 

'  Do  me  the  juftice  to  believe,  Ma- 
«  dam,'  replied  Henrietta,  '  that  I  re- 
'  ce5</e  this  inftance  of  your  goodnefs 
'  with  the  deepell  gratitude;  but  there 

*  I  underftand  you,'  interrupted  the 
countefs — 'my  Ion;  but  I  hope,  when 

*  he  is  married,  you  will  have  no  ob- 
c  jcftion  to  living  with  me  as  my  friend.' 

The  countefs,  in  fpeaking  thefe  words, 
looked  earneftly  on  Henrietta. 

*  No,  certainly.  Madam,*  cried  (he, 
eagerly;  *  I  thall  think  myfelf  happy  in 
«  living  with  you  in  any  fituation.' 

*  I  know  net  what  to  think  of  my 
'  fon's  conduct  in  this  affair,'  relumed 
rke  coui)tefs;  '  every  tiling  is  fettled  be- 


'  tween  my  lord  and  the  young  ladyf< 
4  father;  but  he  (till  finds  pretences  to 
'  delay  the  match.'  Her  eyes,  as  fh« 
pronounced  thefe  words,  feemed  to  de- 
mand an  explanation  of  Henrietta. 

*  I  am  afraid,  Madam,1  replied  (he, 
'  that  I  have  been  partly  the  caufe  of 
'  thefe  delays.' 

*  That  is  candidly  faid,'  interrupted 
the   countefs 5  *  have  you  feen  my  fon 

*  lately?' 

'  I  have,  Madam,'  anfwered  Hen- 
rietta; *  but  your  lady(hip  may  be  en- 
'  tirely  eafy.' 

'  Eafy!'  repeated  the  countefs ;  c  why 
e  do  you  imagine  that  I  am  fo  inlenfible 

*  of  your  merit  ?— i-But  you  know,  my 
'  good  girl,  Lord  B- is  in  honour 

'*    engaged  to  Mifs  Cordwain.' 

*  His  lordfhip's   partiality  for  me,* 
faid   Henrietta,  '  has  induced    him   to 
'  carry  this  matter  farther  than  (as  he  is 
'  circumftanced)  I  think  he  mould  have 
'  done.     He  has  caufed  my  uncle  to  be 
'  applied  to  ;  but  this  has  produced  no- 
<  thing,  Madam.     I  told  Lord  B-       « 
'  upon  what   conditions   my  aunt  had 

*  offered  to  fettle  her  eftate  upon  me  ; 
'  and  his  lordmip  is  convinced  that  I. 
'  cannot  comply  with  them.     My  refo- 

*  lution  is  fixed,  my  Lord  B knows 

*  it  is  fo,   and  you  have  no  hing  to  fear 
'  Madam,  from  any  imprudence  on  his 

*  fide,  or  any  ungenerofity  on  mine.    I 

*  ventured  to  promife  that  I  would  de- 
'  ferve  the  confidence  you  was  plea  fed 
'  to  place  in  me  on  this  occafion,  and  I 

*  hope  I  have  and  (hall  continue  to  de- 
'  ferve  it.' 

Notwithftanding  the  delicate  manner 
in  which  Henrietta  dated  the  affair  be- 
tween her  and  Lord  B— — — ,  yet  the 
countefsdifcovered  that  her  fon  had  (hewn 
more  prudence  than  generofity,  or  even 
love,  in  his  behaviour;  and,  by  aftrnnge 
contradiction  in  the  human  heart,  (he  at 
once  approved  and  condemned,  was 
pleafed  with,  yet  afhamed  of  his  conduct; 
but,  charmed  with  Henrietta's  noble  dif- 
intereftednefs,  her  candour  and  fmcerity, 
(he  embraced  her  with  the  tendernefs  of 
a  mother,  and  perhaps  with  the  more 
tendernefs  becaufe  it  was  not  likely  flic 
mould  be  her  mother. 

*  I   am  impatient,'  faid  fhe,  *  till   I 
'  cm  have  you  with  me,  that  I  may  have 
'  it  in  my  power  to  fliew  you  how  greatly 
(  I  both  love  and  etttfem  you.' 

Henrietta  thanked  her  with  great  po- 
litenefsj 
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litenefs;    and  then  told  her   of  Lady 

D 's  intentions  to  recommend  her  to 

a  young  lady,  a  relation  of  her's. 

'  Oh !  Mifs  Belmour,  you  mean,' 
faid  the  countefs;  *  my  fifter  mentioned 

*  it  to  me:  (he  is  an   agreeable  young 
'  woman,  has  a  very  good  fortune,  and 
'  is  entirely  miftrefs  of  herfelf.     Shewill 

*  be  much  better  pleafed  to  receive  you 

*  in  the  characler  of  a  companion  than  a 
'  fervant,  when  fhe   knows  your  birth 
'  and  merit.' 

'  I  will  owe  obligations  of  that  kind 

*  to  none  but  yourfelf,  Madam,'  replied 
Henrietta;  '  and  I  beg  this  young  lady 

*  may  know  no  more  of  me  than  what 
'  is  juft  neceflary  to  recommend  me  to 

*  her  good  opinion  as  a  fervant/ 

The  countefs  contefted  this  point  with 

her  for  fome  time;  but  rinding  her  not 

to  be  difTuaded  from  her  defign,  '  Well,' 

faid  me,  kindly,  '  you  mall  be  indulged 

this  once,  but  remember  I  claim  your 

prom ife  to  come  to  me  when  a  certain 

objection  is  removed;  in  the  mean  time 

we  will  fettle  you  with  Mifs  Belmour 

in  the  way   you  chufe.     Shewill  be 

with  my  fifter  to-morrow  morning; 

and  if  you  come  likewife,  Lady  D— 

will  introduce  you  to  her.' 

Henrietta  faid  me  would  not  fail  to 

attend  Lady  D .     Upon  which  the 

countefs  rofe  up,  kiffed  her  at  parting, 
and  defired  fhe  would  look  upon  her  as 
one  of  her  moft  faithful  friends. 

Our  fair  heroine  had  reafon  to  be  fa- 
tisfied  with  the  kind  manner  in  which 
Lady  D— —  recommended  her  to  Mifs 
Belmour,  as  well  as  with  the  reception 
that  young  lady  gave  her.  She  carried 
her  home  with  her  in  her  coach,  and  be- 
haved to  her  with  an  affability  that  Hen- 
rietta could  no  otherwife  account  for, 
than  by  fuppofing  the  countefs  had  dif- 
covered  her  true  name  and  circumftances 
to  her.  In  this,  however,  fhe  was  mif- 
taken  :  her  young  miftrefs  was  in  love ; 
fhe  had  occafion  for  a  confident.  Hen- 
rietta's youth  and  gentlenefs  promifed 
her  fhe  would  be  an  indulgent  one  :  be- 
fides,  her  good  fenfeand  the  elegance  of 
her  perfon  and  behaviour  fo  leffened  the 
diftance  between  the  miftrefs  and  fervant, 
that  her  pride  was  not  wounded  by  the 
familiarity  with  which  fhe  condefcended 
to  treat  her,  as  the  neseffary  prehu'.e  to 
the  confidence  (he  was  refolved  to  repoie 
in  her. 

Henrietta  liftened"  with  complaifance 
to  the  overflowings  of  a  heart  tender  by 


nature,  and  wholly  poflefled,  as  fhe 
thought,  by  adefervingobjeft;  but  when 
Mifs  Belmour,  in  the  courfe  of  frequent 
converfations  on  this  exhauftlt-fs  theme, 
gave  her  to  underftand  that  this  lover  of 
whom  (he  boafted  was  the  hufband  of 
another  lady,  from  whom  he  had  been 
parted  feveral  years,  furprize,  horror, 
grief,  were  fo  ftrongly  imprefled  on  her 
countenance,  that  her  lady  began  to  re- 
pent of  a  confeffion  (lie  had  made,  in  full 
confidence  that  her  fentiments,  whatever 
they  were,  muft  needs  be  approved  by 
her  fervant. 

But  it  being  now  ufelefs  as  well  as 
dangerous  to  retract  what  fhe  had  faid, 
fhe  was  under  a  neceffity  of  fubmitn'ng 
to  the  mortifying  tafk  of  defending-  her 
conduct  to  one  whofe  duty  as  well  as  in- 
tereft  fhe  had  a  moment  before  conceived 
it  to  be,  to  acquiefce  in,  or  rather  ap- 
plaud all  fhe  did. 

She  began  with  telling  Henrietta,  that 
Mr.  Morley  had,  when  very  young, 
been  forced,  by  an  avaricious  father,  to 
marry  a  woman  whom  he  could  not  love, 
and  with  whom  he  had  been  fo  miferable, 
that  a  feparation  was  agreed  to  by  the 
relations  on  both  fides. 

Henrietta  fighed  fytnpathetically  atthis 
account.  Mifs  Belmour,  encouraged 
by  this  markofherfenfibili*y,  proceeded, 
with  great  fluency  of  language,  to  ex- 
patiate on  the  refiftlefs  power  of  love :  her 
lover's  fophiiiry  had  furnifhed  her  with 
arguments  to  prove,  that  the  marriage 
he  Ird  been  forced  into  was  not  binding 
in  the  fight  of  Heaven,  and'that  he  was 
at  liberty  to  bellow  his  affeftions  elfe- 
where.  She  treated  marriage  as  a  mere 
human  inftitution,  adopted  the  fenti- 
ments of  Eloifa,  talked  cf  an  union  of 
hearts,  eternal  confrancy,  generous  con- 
fidence. Henrietta  heard  her  with  pa- 
tiencej  but  being  out  of  breath  at  laft, 
fhe  (topped,  and  feemed  to  ex  peel  a  re- 
ply. 

Our  fair  heroine,  with  all  thehumility 
becoming  her  fhtion,  bur  at  the  fame 
time  with  all  the  firmnefs  of  virtue,  op- 
pofed  the  fpeci»us  argimrrnts  (lie  had 
urged,  with  others  which  rea-fon,  religion, 
and  the  purity  of  her  own  ientmier.ts, 
fugs;  Jlled  to  her:  thole,  however,  made 
very  little  imprefT  on  .n  Miis  Belmo'-r. 
She  yawned,  fVmle'  conte:nptuo--(jv, 
and  w?s  fevera!  tunes-  ready  to  interrupt 
her  with  an  authoritative  air j  butFcfiain- 
ed,  from  the  conlideratbn  that  her  wo- 
jnan  was  now,  bv  the  participation  of 

' 
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her  fecret,  become  her  companion,  if  not 
fomething  more. 

Henrietta,  defpairing  to  refcue  her  un- 
happy miftrefs,  by  motives  of  piety,  from 
the  fnares  that  were  laid  for  her,  fought 
even  to  intereft  her  paflions  in  the  caufe 
of  virtue. 

'  You  depend,  Madam,'  purfued  (he, 
'  upon  your  lover's  conilancy  ;  but  what 

*  fecurity  can  you  have  that  he  will  be 
'  con  (bun?1 

'  Wiiat  fecurity !'  internipted  Mifs 
Belmour,  roufed  to  attention  by  fo  in- 
terefting  a  queftionj  '  his  vows.1 

«  Thefe  vows,  Madam/  faid  Hen. 
rietta,  *  will  expire  with  the  paflion  that 

*  caufed  them:  he   will  be  conftant  as 
'  long  as  he  loves,  but  how  long  he  will 
4  love,  is  the  doubt.' 

*  I  am  really  vain  enough  to  imagine,' 
replied  Mifs  Belmour,  bridling,  *  that 
'  thole  few  attractions  I  have  received 

*  from  nature,  fince  they  have  gained, 
'  will  fix  his  heart :  I  am  quite  free  from. 
'  any  apprebenfions  of  that  fort,  I  can 

*  aflure  you,' 

*  You  have  charms,  Madam,'  faid 
Henrietta,  '  that  entitle  you  to  a  worthier 

*  coftaueft  than  of  a  man  who,  not  hav- 

<  ing  it  in  his  power  to  marry  you,  yet 

*  dishonourably  feeks  to  enfnare  your 

*  affeclions.' 

*  It  is  natural  to  wifh  to  be  beloved 
«  by  thofe  we  love,1  replied  Mifs  Bel- 
mour: '  I  am  convinced  Mr.  Morley 
'  loves  me.' 

'  If  he  loved  you  fmcerely,  Madam,' 
faid  Hemiettta,  *  he  would  not  make 
'  you  unhappy ;  true  love  never  fecks  the 

<  ruin  of  it's  object :  diimterettednefs  is 
'  the  teft  of  love  j  try  Mr.  Morley 's  by 

<  that.' 

'  Mr.  Morley  has  no  mean,  felfifli 
'  defigns,  upon  my  fortune,'  cried  Mifs 
Belmour. 

*  His  defigns  are  mean  and  felfifh  in 
'  the  higheft  degree,'  replied  Henrietta, 

*  fince  heexpecls  that  to  make  him  happy 
'  you  fhould  iaciifice  your  peace,  your 
'  honour,    and    your    reputation ;    and 
'  mould   he   facceed  in  thefe   defigns, 

*  which  Heaven  forbid,  the  neglect  he 

*  will  foon  treat  you  with  will  convince 
'  you,  that  love,  when  not  founded  on 

*  efteem,  cannot  be  lafting:  for  the  con- 

*  tempt  which   even  libertines  feel   for 
«  thofe  whom  they  have  feduced,  is  a 

*  proof  of  that  fejcret  homage  which  all 

*  men  pay  to  virtue.' 

*  If  I  "-bought  Mr,  Morley  would  ever- 


<  fail  in  the  refpecl  and  adoration  he  pays 

*  me   now,'    faid  Mifs  Belmour,    '  I 
«  mould  hate  him.' 

'  The  only  way  to  preferve  that  re- 

*  fpect,  Madam,' replied  Henrietta,  'is 

*  not  to  allow  him  to  encourage  any  pre- 

*  fmr.ptuous  hopes:  if  you  wifh  to  keep 

*  his  heart,  engage  his  efteem;  he  may 

*  one  time  or  other,  perhaps,  be  at  li- 

*  berty  to  offer  you  his  hand,' 

'  Ah,    Henrietta!'  interrupted   Mifs 
Belmour,  fighing,  *  that  time  is  very 

*  diftanr,    I  fear:    but   you    have    put 
'   ftrange  thoughts  into  my  head ;  I  have 

*  been  to  blame  to   fuffer  Mr.  Morley 
'  to  talk  to  me  fo  freely  of  his  paflion  \ 
'  indeed  I  think  he  has  been  lefs  refpcft- 
'  ful,   fince  I   fufFered  him  to  perceive 

*  that  I  preferred  him  to  all  the  men  I 
'  ever  faw.    I  own  to  you  freely,  that  it 
'  was  my  apprehenfions  of  lofing  him 
'  that  made  me  liften  to  his  arguments  j 

*  for  I  thought,  if  I  reduce:!  him  to  de- 
'  fpair,   he  would   conquer  his   paffion 

*  for  rne:  but  what  if-  the  very  means  I 

*  have  ufed  to  keep  his  heart,   Ibo  ild 
'  prove  the  cav.fe  of  his  Hightin[    aie  ! 
'  Oh!  you  4o  not  know  what  anxious, 

*  uneafy  doubts,  you  have  raifed  in  my 
'  mind !    However,     1   am   refolved  to 
?  behave  with   more  referve  to  him  for 
'  the   future.     I    will  try  whether   nis 
'  paflion  is  ftrong  enough   to  fubfjrt  of 
1  itfelf;  for  you  liave  convinced  rne  that 
'-  the  hopes  with  whirh  I  have  hitherto 

*  fed  it,  have  been  lefs  likely  to  nourifh 
'  than  to  cloy.' 

Henrietta  would  have  been  betler 
pleafed  if  fdntiments  more  pure  had  IV.g- 
gefted  this  defign  j  but  it  was  a  great 
point  gained  to  prevail  with  heron  any 
terms  to  difcourage  the  addrefles  of  ^ 
man  whole  love  was  a  crime.  She  flat- 
tered herfelf  likewifc  that  this  unexpected 
feverity  in  Mifs  Belmour  would  produce 
an  alteration  in  her  unworthy  lover's 
behaviour,  which  might  favour  her  views 
of  exciting  her  refentment  againll  him  j 
and  in  this  (lie  was  not  miftaken. 

Mr.  Morley  though:  fit  to  be  offended 
at  the  new  plan  of  conducl  Mifs  BeU 
mour  had  laid  down  for  herfelf,  and 
complained  of  it  at  fijft  with  that  mix- 
ture of  haughtinefs  and  fubmiffion  wh,ich 
a  man,  who  is  fure  he  is  beloved,  thinks 
he  has  a  nght  to  ufej  but,  finding  this 
had  not  the  effecl:  he  defned,  he  had  re- 
courfe  to  a  perfonated  indifFei'ence,  in 
order  to  alarm  her  with  the  ftar  of  lofmg 
him. 

Henrietta, 
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Henrietta,  whom  (he  acquainted  with 
every  change  in  his  behaviour,  told  her 
that  this  was  the  time  to  humble  her  irn- 
j ••..-,  us  lover.  *  You  vnuft  either  give 

*  him  laws,  Madam,'  (aid  (he,  *  or  be 
'  contented  to  receive  them  of  him  :  his 

*  aim  was  to  degrade  you  to  a  nuitreis; 
«  he  will  love  you,  you  fee,    upon  no 
'  other  condition.' 

'  I  lee  it!  I  fee  it  plainly '.'-inter- 
ruptcclMifsBeimour,  burning  into  tears ; 
'  where  is  now  that  aweful  love  he  pro- 
«  fi.-'ld  for  me,  when  a  look,  a  fin  tie, 

*  was  a  fufficient  reward  for  all  his  fuf- 

*  fei'ir.gs ! — Dear  Henrietta,  tell  mewhat 

*  I  fhall  do  to  (hew  him  how  much  I  hate 
'  and  defpiie  him.* 

•  Avoid  him,   Madam,  as  much  as 

*  poffible,'  replied  Henrietta.     *  When 

*  you  happen  to  meet  him  in  company, 
'  fuffer  him  not  to  fpeak  to  you   apart, 
(  and  receive  no  letters  from  him ;  per- 

*  hit  in  this  conduft,  and  you  will  con- 
'  vincc  him  that  you  are  refolved  not  to 
(  purchafe  the  continuance  of  his  affec- 

*  tion  by  the  facriftce  of  yoyr  honour. 

*  If  he  is  capable  of  a  fmcere  and  gene- 

<  rous  paflion,  he  will  efteem  and  reve- 
«  rence   that  virtue  which  oppofes  his 
«  defires;  and  his  elleem  will  ttrengthen 

*  his  love.' 

*  Yes,'    cried   Mifs   Belmour,    '  he 

<  (hall  find  that  he  is  not  fo  fure  of  me 
'  as  he  has  the  prefumption  to  imagine. 

*  I  will  tell  him  fo  mylelf,  and  fee  him 
f  again,  but  it  fhall  he  only  to  declare 

*  that  I  will  never  fee  him  more.     Give 

*  me  pen  and  ink,  my  dear  Henrietta: 

*  I  will  appoint  him  a  meeting  at  Lady 

*  D 's  this  evening;  and  while  the 

*  company  is  engaged  at  cards,   I  fhall 

*  have  an  opportunity  to  tell  him  the  re- 

*  folution  I  have  formed,  and  doubt  not 

*  but  I  will  fpeak  to  him  in  the  fevered 

*  terms  my  refentment  can  fuggett:  he 
f  fhall  know,  to  his  confufion,  that  I 

*  am  in  earneft.' 

'  Indeed,    Madam,'  faid   Henrietta, 
'  that  is  not  the  way  to  perfuade  him 

*  that  you  are  in  earneft;  let  your  aftions 

*  fpeak  for  you;  fhun  him  carefully,  and 

*  then  he  muft  be  convinced  that  you  do 

*  not  feign.' 

'  I  have  thought  of  away  to  torment 

*  him,'  faid  Mifs  Belmour,  after  a  lirtle 
paufe;  '  I  will  go  to  Paris.     Lait  year 

*  feme  ladies  of  my  acquaintance  pro- 
f  pofed  to  me  to  go  there  with  them,  and 

*  I  had  almott  confented;  but  the  wretch, 

*  who  braves  me  fo  jnfolentiy  now,  de- 


clared then  tha»:  he  could  not  fuppor* 

*  my  ahfence,  and  feemed  fo  overwhelm- 
'  ed  with  grief,  that  I  put  off  my  jour- 
'  ney  for  that  lime  :  but  now,  were  he  to 

*  offer  to  (tab  himfeif  at  my  feet,  it  fhould 
'  not  alter  my  purpofe.     I  will  write  to 
'  him  this  moment,  and  let  him  knqvr 
'  my  defign.' 

'  Let  me  intreatyou,  Madam,'  faid 
Henr  ietta,  *  not  to  do  that ;  go  firft,  and 
'  write  to  him  afterwards — And  yet  I 

*  could  recommend  a  better  way  of  pu- 

*  nifhing  this  iniblent  lover.* 

'  Teil  me  what  better  way,'  cried 
Miis  Belmour,  eagerly. 

*  It  is  to  marry,  Madam,'  replied 
Henrietta,  '  Chufe,outof  that  crowd  of 
lovers  who  addrefs  you,  him  whom 
you  think  molt  deicrving.  Marriage 
will  fecure  your  peace,  your  honour, 
and  reputation;  and  effectually  punifh 
the  man,  who  made  the  iacrifice  of  all 
thefe  the  ne,cdtary  condition  of  his 
love  for  von/ 

This  expedient  was  not  at  all  approved 
of  by  Mifs  Belmour.  She  declared  me 
hated  the  whole  fex  for  Mr.  Morley's 
fake  ;  and  Henrietta  had  no  difficulty  to 
believe  her:  however,  fhe  prevailed  with, 
her  to  puuiiiethat  fhe  wnuld  keep  her  in- 
tended journey  lecret  till  (he  wasjuft  ready 
to  depart,  that  it  might  not  feem  as  if  fhe 
meant  only  to  alarm  her  deligning  lover. 
This  proiriife  (he  obferved  fo  ill,  that  fhe 

declared  that  very  day  at  Lady  D *s 

her  intention  to  fpend  a  few  months  in 
Paris.  Mr.  Morley,  who  was  there,  and 
who  itiU  kept  up  his  affumed  indifference, 
inltead  of  endeavouring  to  alter  herpui> 
pole,  as  (he  ex  peeled,  coldly  congratu- 
lated her  on  the  pleaf  :res  (he  would  en- 
joy in  that  enchanting  metropolis.  Mifs 
Belmour  came  home  ready  toburft  with 
rage  and  dilappointmcnt. 

J  knew  how  it  would  be,  Madam,' 
faid  Henrietta,  '  if  you  talked  of  your 
defign.  Mr.  Morley  thinks  he  fees 
through  the  artifice  of  it:  all  you  can 
do  now  is  to  haften  your  departure.' 
'  I  am  refolved  I'll  fet  out  to-morrow 
morning,'  faid  Mifs  Belmour.  '  No 
matter  for  preparations;  pack  up  a  few 
necerTaries  to  take  with  us  in  the  coach, 
and  leave  directions  for  my  trunks  to 
befent  after.  When  we  come  to  Dover, 
if  there  is  not  a  packet-boat  ready  to 
fail,  I'll  hire  one  at  any  price :  I  (hall 
not  be  at  reft  till  I  have  convinced  this 
man  I  am  really  determined  to  avoid 
him,' 

Henrietta 
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Henrietta  kept  up  this  fpirit;  and  after 
{he  had  given  proper  directions  to  the 
Jhoufekeeper,  and  lent  orders  for  the 
coach  to  be  ready  early  in  the  morning, 
fhe  bulled  herfeif  in  packing  up,  her 
lady  aflifting,  in  a  violent  flutter  of  fpi- 
rits"',  and  wifhing  impatiently  for  the  hour 
of  departure. 

Our  fair  heroine  had  fome  objections 
to  taking  this  journey  herfeif,  but  her 
concern  for  Mils  Belmour  over-ruled 
them  all.  She  was  not  willing  to  leave 
unfinished  the  good  work  fhe  had  begun  ; 
and  fhe  was  apprehenlive  that,  if  the 
young  lady  was  left  to  the  guidance  of 
Iier  own  pafTions,  this  fudden  faliy  of  re- 
fentment  would  end  in  a  reconciliation 
faf^l  to  her  virtue. 

She  would  have  been  glad  to  fee  the 
countefs  before  fhe  went,  but  there  was 
no  time  for  this  vifit  ;  therefore  me  con- 
tented herfeif  with  writing;  to  that  lady, 
and  to  her  friend  Mrs.  Willis.  The 
countefs  received  the  news  of  this  jour- 
»ey  with  great  pleafure,  becaufe  fhe 
"hoped  that  abfencewould  effectually  cure 
"ker  fon's  paiTion  for  Henrietta,  the  con- 


fequences  of  which  Hie  was  ftill  appre* 
henfive  of,  notwithstanding  he  had  fhcwn 
an  extraordinary  prudence  in  the  conduct 
of  it.  -i 

But  Mrs.  Willis  was  very  uneafy,  left 
any  thing  fhould  happen  that  might  make 
her  repent  the  removing  herfeif  thus 
from  all  her  friends,  and  putting  herfeif 
entirely  in  the  power  of  a  Granger.  Had 
there  been  time  for  it,  fhe  would  have 
endeavoured  to  difTuade  Henrietta  fr6m 
going;  but,  recollecting  that  Mr.  Darner 
was  in  France,  and  that  they  mi^ht  pof- 
fibly  meet,  fhe  refolved  to  write  to  the 
old  gen  leman,  and  give  him  a  full  ac- 
count of  every  thing  relating  to  the  fitu- 
ation  of  his  fair  perfecuted  ward,  not 
even  omitting  his  fon's  doubtful  beha- 
viour with  regard  to  her;  for  fhe  knew 
that,  if  they  met,  Henrietta  would  b& 
filent  upon  that  article;  and  yet  it  was 
neceffary  he  fhould  know  it,  that  he  might 
beconvinced  her  misfortunes  werechiefly 
owing  to  his  forfs  treachery;  and  this 
confideration,  (lie  hoped,  would  produce 
fomething  to  her  advantage. 
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BOOK    THE    FIFTH. 


CHAP.     I. 

CONTAINS  AN  ADVENTURE,  IN 
WHICH  OUR  HKROIN2  IS  MORE 
THAN  ORDINARILY  INTERESTED. 

N  the  mean  lime,  our  fair 
travellers,  having  regulat- 
ed their  affairs  in  the  beft 
manner  the  extreme  hurry 
they  were  in  would  admit, 
fei  out  for  Dover  in  Mifs 
Belmour' s  coach.  That  young  Jady, 
itill  agitated  with  the  violence  of  her  re- 
fentment,  which  Henrietta  took  care 
Ihould  not  abate,  and  elated  with  the 
hope  of  reducing  her  lover  to  defpair,  by 
thus  leaving  him,  thought  the  horfes 
went  foo  flow  for  her  impatience.  She 
wiflied  for  wings  to  convey  her  at  once 
far  from  him,  and  declared  that-  me 
nevLT  defired  to  fee  him  more ;  yet  Hen- 
rietta obferved  that  me  frequently  looked 
out  of  the  windows  with  an  air  of  anxi- 
ous expectation,  and  would  figh  when 
flie  drew  in  her  head  again,  as  if  me  had 
been  difappointed.  Doubtlefs,  me  had 
conceived  hopes  that  her  lover  would  fol- 
low her;  and,  confidering  this  neglect  as 
a  new  proof  of  his  indifference,  it  re- 
doubled her  rage,  and  ftrengthened  a  re- 
folution  in  which  realon  and  virtue  had 
very  little  mare. 

This  thought  gave  Henrietta  extreme 
concern: "her  converfion  promifed  no 
great  permanency,  fmce  it  was  founded 
on  fuch  motives^  but  all  (lie  could  now 
do  was  to  manage  her  pailions,  for  the 
time  was  not  yet  come  to  touch  her 
heart  by  fentiments  of  piety  and  virtue. 


On  their  arrival  at  Dover,  they  found 
the  Calais  packet-boat  ready  to  fail. 
Mifs  Belmour,  who  would  fain  have  lin- 
gered at  Dover  u  day,  was  not  much 
pleaftid  with  this  circumftance,  but  her 
pride  was  concerned  Hot  to  betray  any 
irrefokrtion :  accordingly  me  embarked 
with  a  tolerable  good  grace  j  and  the 
wind  Continuing  fair,  they  foon  landed 
at  Calais. 

Mifs  Belmour  having  made  the  jour- 
ney before,  was  under  no  embarraffment 
how  to  conduct  herfelf.  She  proceeded  to 
the  inn  me  had  formerly  been  at;  and 
having  hired  a  poft-chaife  for  herfelf  and 
Henrietta,  and  a  horie  for  her  fervant, 
me  let  out  immediately  after  dinner,  and 
reaclud  Boulogne  that  evening. 

As  the  chaife  (topped  at  the  inn  they 
put  up  at,  two  gentlemen  alighted  at  the 
faine  time  ;  one  of  whom  hearing  they 
vyere  Englifh  ladies,  advanced,  and  re- 
fpectfully  offered  them  his  hand  to  help 
them  out.  Mifs  Belmour,  pleafed  with 
the  graceful  appearance  of  tiiis  fh  anger, 
politely  accepted  his  aflittance,  which  he 
likewiie  tendered  to  Henrietta,  whole 
charms,  at  the  firft  glance,  made  a  power- 
ful irnpreflion  on  his  heatt. 

His  eyes  told  her  this  fo  intelligibly, 
that  {he  was  under  foine  confufion;  yet 
file  found  in  herfelf  a  kind  of  fatisfac- 
tion  at  the  attention  with  which  he  gazed 
on  her,  and  was  now  for  the  firft  time 
fenfibleto  the  pleafureof  charming:  bu*t, 
accuitomed  to  watch  carefully  over  thfc 
motions  of  her  own  mind,  me  checked 
this  riiing  vanity;  and,  a  little  afhamed 
of  the  folly  me  discovered  in  herfelf,  (he 
hathily  withdrew  her  hand,  which  heftil^ 
held,  as  not  being  matter,  enough  of  him- 

felf 
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felf  to  part  with  it,  though  fhe  w-vs  al- 
ready out  of  the  chaii'e ;  and  thank'ng 
him  by  a  graceful  curtfcy  for  his  civility, 
fhe  followed  Mils  Belmonr  it^o  the  room 
the  landlady  had  conducted  her  to. 

The  young  gentleman  Hood  gazing 
after  her  as  long  as  fhe  was  in  light;  then 
turning  to  his  friend,  who  was  giving 
fome  orders  to  their  footmen — 

*  Oh,  Charles!'  cried  be,  wilh  a  look 
haJf  ferious,  half  gay,  <  my  fatal  hour 

*  is  come!' 

'  What!  Fll  warrant  you,'  faid  the 
other,  '  you  are  (hot  through  the  heart 
'  with  the  glancesof  the  vouageror  thofe 

*  ladicsj  I  obferved  how  you  gazed  on 
'  her.1 

*  Is  She  not  ;•>.  chair., ;vg creature?"  ex- 
claimed the  tint;  '  \v    t    feuiui.-s! 

'  a  complex!on  !  w'ut:  Jf1,.-1,  ~e  in  her 
"  whole  form !  Ian-  jure  ihe  has  witj 

*  I  law  her  fo   i  MI  .ufcyes.' 

«  Faith!  I  am  half  concerned  foryou,' 
interrupted  Chark.  ,  with  an  aiiecled  fe- 
lioulneis:  '  this  will  be  an  unfortunate 

*  encounter,  I  am  afraid.' 

f  Can  we  rot  think  of  fome  method 
<  to  introduce  oure'ves  to  them  ?'  cried 
the  other,  without  minding  what  he  had 
faid:  '  I  Shall  not  reft  till  I  find  out  who 
«  they  are.' 

*  What  will  it  fignify  to  you  to  know  ?' 
replied  Charles:  '  they  are  going  to  Paris, 

*  and  we  to  London.' 

*  Why,  aye,  that  is   true,'  faid  the 
other,  '  we  ftnll  go  different  ways  in 
'  the   morning j  and   yet — what  think 
«  you,  my  deai  Charles,  of  going  back 

*  to  Paris  for  a  few  aays,  and  we  Shall 

*  have  an  opportunity  of  efcorting  thefe 
«  fair  travellers? — Come,  it  will  be  but 

*  a  frolick,  and  I  know  you  are  noene- 

*  my  to  them.' 

«  I  don't  like  this  frolick,'  replied 
Charles}  '  it  has  too  ferious  an  air:  lure 
«  you  are  ftrangely  charmed  with  this 
'  giii — juft  upo'n  the  point  of  feeing 

*  your  father  and  your  family,  after  a 

*  long  abience,  and  fo   fuddenly  to  re- 

*  folve  upon  protracting  your  (lay  from 

*  them — I  don't  half  like  it,  I  confefs  j 
«  and  this  once,  my  lord,  I  muft  oppoie 
«  your  inclinations.' 

'  Oh,  Sir,  you  are  grave!'  replied  his 
lord  (hip,  a  little  Sullenly;  '  you  have  a 

*  mind   to  exert  the  governor  too;  but 
'  let  me  tell  you,  that,  Considering  the 

*  equality  of  our  years,  and  the  terms 

*  w   have  hitherto  lived  upon,  thiswif- 

*  dom  is  very  unfeafonable.' 


The  yoimg  lord,  having  faid  this  with 
fome  emotion,  haftily  entered  the  houfej 
and  calling  to  the  inn-keeper  to  Shew 
him  a  room,  went  away,  wit!  out  taking 
any  farther  notice  of  his  governor,  who 
flood  mufmg  for  fome  time  after  he  was 
gen?,  arid  then  followed  him,  with  an 
intention  to  bring  him,  if  poflible,  to 
reafon, 

Upon  his  entering  the  room,  he  found 
his  pupil  leaning  on  a  table,  with  a  dif- 
con tented  air.  He  juft  railed  his  head, 
to  fee  who  il  was  that  came  in  j  and  im* 
mediately  i  fumed  his  former  potlure^ 
without  ^caking  a  word. 

Thego/ernor  looked  at  him  a  mo- 
r.i^nt 'in  iilence;  at  lait — 

*  This  penfivenefs,'  faid  he,  i  and  this 
'  caufelefs  refentment,  are  they  not  ftrong 

*  arguments  pgainft  my  complying  with 

*  your  propofal  ?  The  imprefiion   this 
'  girl  has  made  on  your  heart  muft  needs 

*  be  very  great,  fince  it  can  make  you 

*  already  forget  that  friendship  you  have 

*  vowe    for  me;  and  in  which  I  placed 
'  fo  invh  happinels.' 

*  It  is  you,  not  I,  who  feern  to  have 
f  forgot  our  mutual  friendship,'  replied 
the  young  nobleman,  melted  at  thoie  iaft 
words:  '  Why  did  you,  my  4e3i  Charles, 

*  lofe  the  beloved  friend  andVompanion 

*  in  tne  auftere  governor?  is  not  this 

*  ft  range  aifeftation  !' 

*  Indeed,  my  lord,'  replied  the  gover- 
nor, *  I  ihould  be  unworthy  the  title  of 
«  your  friend,  if  I  was  not  attentive  to 
'  your  interefh' 

*  Was  there  ever  any  thing  fo  ab- 
'  furd,'  interrupted   his    lordmip,  '  to 

*  make  a  ferious  affair  of  a  little,  idle 
'  curiolity  !' 

*  Don't  you  make  a  ferious  affair  of 
'  it,' replied  the  governor,  '  andlfiiall 
£  be  contented.' 

*  Well,  then,  you  confent  to  go  back 

*  to  Paris  with  me,'  faid  the  pupil. 

*  If  you  are  refolved  to  go,*"  anfwered 
t.ie  governor,  *  to  be  fure  1  will  go  with 

*  you.' 

'  Now  you  are  my  friend  again,'  (aid 
the  young  loid.  hugging  him  :  '  I  pro- 

*  mile  you,  I  will  not  ftay  long  in  Paris  j 
4  but,  we  muit  be  Freeman  and  M?lvil 

*  once  more,  my  dear  Charles.—  Ah, 

*  how  many   pleaiant  adventures  have 

*  we  had  under  thofe  names  I' 

*  If  this  proves  of  no  greater  confe- 

*  quence,'  re  fumed  the  young  governor, 
«  I  Shall  not  regret  coming  into   your 
1  fchemej  but  I  confefs  I  am  alarmed 

*  at 
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«  at  your  eagernefs  to  follow  this  young 

*  woman.     She  items  to  havjs  made  no 
<  flight  impreflion  on  your  heart :  there 
'  is  danger  in  thefe  fort  of  attachments  j 
'  how  do  you  know  how  far  this  may 
«  lead  you  ?' 

*  What  ftrange  notions  have  entered 
'  your  head !'  faid  the  young  nobleman  ; 

*  it  i*  hardly  worth  while  to  make  a  leri- 
'  ous  anfwerto  th$m  :  but  this  you  may 
'  depend  upon,  that  T  never  will  follow 
«  my  inclinations  in  oppofition  to  the 
'  duty  I  owe  my  father.     And  now, 

*  what  do  you  think  will  become  of  this 
'  dangerous   attachment  ?   But,'  added 
he,  fmiling,  «  we  mull  make  our  fellow - 
'  travellers  a  vifit  j  thefe  inns  ai e  charm- 

*  ing  places  forfhorteningtheceremonics 
.  *  of  a  firft  introduction.'     He  rang  the 

bell,  without  waiting  for  his  friend's 
anfwer;  and,  one  of  his  fervants  appear- 
ing, he  ordered  him  to  prefent  Mr.  Free- 
man's and  his  compliments  to  the  two 
Englifh  ladies,  with  a  requeft  that 
they  would  permit  them  to  wait  upon 
them. 

Henrietta  felt  her  heart  flutter  at  this 
meflage;  yet  her  natural  referve  made 
her  wifh  Mifs  Belmour  would  decline 
the  vifit  of  thefe  young  gentlemen .  How- 
ever, that  lady  returned  a  civil  aniwer, 
and  permiflion  for  them  to  come. 

Henrietta,  fenfible  of  an  agitation 
which  me  had  never  known  before, 
would  have  chofen  not  to  have  fhared  this 
vifit  ;  but  it  was  not  poflible  to  avoid  it. 
Mifs  Belmour  had  obliged  her  to  throw 
off  the  character  of  a  iervant,  and  to  live 
with  her  upon  the  footing  of  a  friend  and 
companion;  to  which  Henrietta  was  in- 
d\:ced  to  confent,  by  the  hope  fhe  had, 
that  this  familiarity  would  furnifh  her 
with  opportunities  to  guard  her  unhappy 
mittrefs  againlt  the  evils  into  which  her 
blind  paflion  was  hurrying  her. 

To  this  mark  of  coniideration  and 
efteem  Mifs  Belmour  added  a  moil 
affectionate  behaviour,  which  entirely 
won  the  heart  of  the  tender  and  grate- 
ful Henrietta;  for  nothing  ib  much  re- 
fembles  true  friend/hip,  as  thole  con- 
nections which  lovers  form  with  perfons 
whom  they  make  the  confidents  of  their 
paflion. 

Thus  circumftanced,  Henrietta  was 
obliged  to  receive  the  complimencs  of 
Mr.  Melvil  and  his  friend,  a>  well  a& 


her  ladyj  who,  foon  after,  fell  into  a 
fit  of  mufing,  that  made  it  ncc^ilary  for 
our  fair  heroine  to  keep  up  the  converfa- 
tion  with  the  two  gentlemen,  which  fhe 
did  with  that  fprightlinels  and  vivacity 
fb  natural  to  her. 

The  graces  of  her  wit,  the  eafy  ele- 
gance of  her  manners,  -and  the  modeft 
dignity  of  hei  deportment,  formed  new 
chains  for  the  heart  of  Melvil.  He  looked 
on  his  friend  with  an  exulting  air:  his 
eyes  challenged  his  admiration  of  the 
woman,  whofe  merit  juftirled  the  fenti- 
ments  he  entertained  for  her. 

At  parting,  he  told  the  ladies,  that, 
fince  he  was  going  to  Paris,  as  well  as 
they,  he  hoped  they  would  allow  him 
the  pleafureof  efcorting  them  ;  and  that 
he  would  regulate  his  journey  entirely  by 
theirs. 

Henrietta,  who  well  remembered  to 
have  feen  thefe  travellers  taking  the  very 
contrary  route,  was  a  little  furprifed  at 
this  declaration;  but  Mils  Belmour,  ab- 
forbed  in  her  own  reflections,  *  as  wholly 
ignorant  of  that  circumftance;  and,  con- 
fidering  this  offer  in  no  other  light  than 
that  of  general  poiitenefs,  (he  received  it 
with  her  ulul  complailance. 

The  youth  and  beauty  of  the  two 
ladies  made  their  apparent  independent 
fituation  a  matter  of  curiofity  to  Mr. 
Freeman,  as  well  as  the  profound  me- 
lancho.y  in  which  one  of  them  feemed 
buried. 

Melvil  was  little  concerned  in  thefe 
enquiries:  all  his  thoughts  were  taken 
up  with  the  perfections  he  found  in  her 
who  had  charmed  him;  and  he  was  much 
lefs  folicitous  to  difcover  who  fhe  was, 
than  how  to  make  himlelf  agreeable  to 
her.  He  found  ihe  was  not  married,  by 
the  other  lady's  giving  her  the  title  of* 
Mifs  when  fhe  fpoke  to  her;  and  he  was 
perfectly  fatisfied  with  this  knowledge* 
Conicious  of  the  ardour  with  which  he 
already  loved  this  fair  ftranger,  he  was 
apprehtnfive  of  awakening  the  fears  of 
his  friend,  by  dwelling  too  long  on  her 
prailes;  but  he  received  the  testimony, 
which  Freeman  could  not  help  giving  ro 
her  merit,  with  fuch  an  undifguifed 
tranfyort,  as  drew  from  him  feme  feri* 
ous  admonitions,  which  he  rallied  off 
with  a  fprightly  air,  and  then  changed 
the  difcourfe  to  a  lefs  interefting  fub- 
jefl. 

R  CHAP. 
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CHAP.    II. 

\VHICH  SHEWS  THAT  IT  IS  EASIER 
TO  BE  WISE  FOR  OTHERS  THAN 
OURSELVES. 

THOUGH  Mifs  Belmour' s melan- 
choly had  hindered  her  from  tak- 
ing any  great  lhare  in  the  converiation 
during  this  vifit,  yet  her  mind  was  ftill 
free  enough  to  oblerve,  that  Henrietta 
had  made  an  impreflion  upon  the  heart 
of  Mr.  Melvil.  She  congratulated  her, 
fmiling,  upon  her  conqueftj  nor  did  her 
raillery  even  (pare  her;  for  Henrietta, 
who,  for  a  full  hour,  had  appeared  ani- 
mated with  an  extraordinary  vivacity, 
became  all  on  a  fudden  ]>enlive  and  iilent. 
This  change  exactly  commenced  at  the 
time  Mr.  Melvil  went  away;  but  fhe  did 
not  perceive  it  herfelf,  and  ftarted,  as 
from  a  dream,  when  Mils  Belmour  re- 
proached her  with  it. 

Concerned  that  fl;e  had  given  room 
for  afufpicion  of  this  nature,  (lie  began, 
as  foon  as  me  was  alone,  to  examine  her 
own  heart.    *  Mifs  Belmour  had  praifed 
the  perfonal  graces  of  Mr.  Melvil,  and 
it  was  but  juilice  to  own,  thar  lie  w;;s 
eminently  handfome;  butwas  fheweak 
enough  to  bedazzled  with  the  beauty  of 
a  man  ?  No,  certainly:  his  countenance 
pleafed  her,  becaufe  it  was  a  picture  of 
his  mind;  candour,  fweetnefs,  bene- 
volence, ihined  in  even,  feature:  the 
politenefs   of  his  addrefs,  his  gentle 
manner?,  that  air  fo  noble,  yet  fb  pe- 
culiarly loft  and  engaging,    his  good 
fcnfe,  and,  above  all,  the  juftnds  and 
purhy  of  his  fentirncnts,  which  fhe  had 
time  enough  to  difcover  during  their 
conveilation;  were  not  thefe  qualities 
which  a  modeft  young  woman  might 
efteem?  and  is  love  a  necefTary  con- 
fequence  of  efteeming  one  of  that  lex  ? 
Muft  me  deny  herfelf  the  pkafure  of 
approving  virtue  ar.d  merit,  for  fear 
of  loving  it  too  much  ?'  It  was  th.us 
fhe   argued,    uivl    foon   difpeUed    thofe 
doubts  which  Mifs  BJrnour"s  raillery 
had  railed  in  !KT  mind. 

While  Henrietta,  under  the  notion  of 
barely  efteeming  what  was  indeed  truly 
worthy  of  efteem,  was  infenfihiy  giving 
way  to  move  tender  .fVhtiments,  Mr. 
Mdvil,  \vho  loved  with  all  the  tender  - 
ardour  of  u  fir.il  pafiion,  ns  !)is 
really  was,  burned  with  impatience  for 
the  hour  when  they  were  to  join  the  tail- 


travellers.  Freeman  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  Mils  Belmour,  which  gave  the 
young  lover  an  opportunity  of  employ- 
ing his  whole  care  and  alliduity  about 
his  miftrefs,  who  afcribed  all  to  his  na- 
tural politenefs,  and  remained  in  a  per- 
fe£l  tranquillity,  as  well  with  regard  to 
his  fentiments  as  her  own.  Mils  Bd- 
mour's experience,  however,  foon  let  her 
into  the  lecret  of  their  hearts.  Melvii's 
paflion  was  indeed  apparent  enough,  not- 
withftanding  the  pains  he  was  at  to  con- 
ceal it,  through  fear  of  his  friend's  troi!- 
blefomeremenftrances  ;  but  Henrietta's, 
though  hid  from  herlelf,  was  open  to 
Mils  Belmour's  dilcemingeyes,  and  (lie 
exulted  in  thedifcovery. 

This  rigid  cenfurer  of  her  conduc\ 
this  inflexibly  virtuous  maid,  was  en- 
tangled in  the  fnares  of  love.  She  per- 
ceived that  (he  herfelf  was  ignorant  of  her 
own  danger,  and  fhe  was  rdblved  not 
to  draw  her  out  of  this  falic  iecurity  by 
any  unfeafonab'e  railleries:  for,  how- 
ever ufc ful  the  Uriel:  principles  of  Hen- 
rietta had  been  to  her,  yet  fhe  could  r,ot 
bear  the  fupefriority  they  gave  her  ;  and 
fhe  rejoiced  in  the  hope,  that  a  paffion, 
perhaps  as  unfortunately  placed  as  htr 
own,  would  reduce  her  to  an  equality 
with  her. 

Their  journey  now  drew  near  a  period  : 
Melvil  trembled  at  the  thoughts  of  part- 
ing; he  had  indeed  laid  the  foundation 
of  an  intimacy  with  the  two  ladies,  which 
would  give  him  a  right  to  vifit  them  in 
Paris;  but  he  had  been  ufed  to-lee  the  ob- 
ject or"  his  pallion  continually,  ftom  the 
fiitf:  moment  of  his  acquaintance  with 
her:  and  although  they  never  ieparated 
till  the  evening,  yet  he  thought  the  time 
amazingly  long  till  they  met  again.  How 
then  would  he  be  able  to  fuppoit  an  ab- 
ience  of  two  or  three  days,  which  deco- 
rum would  oblige  him  to  make  the  in- 
terval of  his  vifits?  bcfides,  fhe  was  ftill 
ignorant  of  the  Itntimen'.^  (lie  had  in- 
fpired  him  with.  Hitherto  he  had  never 
found  an  opportunity  of  freaking  to  her 
alone,-  but,  if  one  fh  uld  offer,  how 
could  he  declaie  himfelf  to  a  woman,  for 
whom  he  felt  as  much  u-fpe£l  as  love  ? 
yet  one,  whole  birth  he  was  ignorant  of, 
who  itemed  to  be  in  a  dependent  fitua- 
tion,  whom  he  could  not  think  of  m.,r- 
rving,  and  whom  he  durlt  not  wiih  to 
feduce. 

The  difficult  its  he  could  not  remove 
he  endeavoured  to  banifh  from  hi* 
thoughts  j  andj  without  considering  what 
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rauft  be  the  event  of  the  paffion  he  was 
thus  indulging,  he  for  the  prefent  con- 
fined all  his  wi(hes  to  the  pleafure  of  lee- 
ing  her. 

"Mil's  Belmoiir  had  often  wondered 
that  this  young  lover  (hewed  fo  little  fo. 
licitude  to  make  opportunities  of  fpeak- 
ing  to  his  mirtrefs  in  private.  She  could 
not  impute  this  behaviour  to  want  of 
ardour;  every  look  he  gave  her  was  ex- 
prelliveof  thetendernels  his  Ibul  was  rilled 
with:  it  was  then  refpect,  it  was  awe,  it 
was  fear  of  offending,  that  laid  him  un- 
der this  rt'ftraint.  How  glorious  this 
for  Henrietta!  how  humiliating  for  her, 
who  had  fcarce  eicaped  falling  a  facrifice 
to  the  difhonourable  attempts  of  her 
lover!  Was  (he  then  lei's  capable  of  in- 
(piring  a  refpectfui  paflion  than  her  wo- 
man ?  or  did  her  charms  acl  more  power- 
fully on  the  heart  ihe  had  fubdued,  than 
thole  of  Henrietta?  Tins  queliion  her 
(elf-love  eaiily  decided  ;  and,  from  the 
fame  fentiment,  (he  was  perluadtd  that 
Henrietta*  with  all  her  boalled  virtue, 
would  defend  herfelf  as  weakly  againll 
the  lover  her  inclinations  declared  for, 
as  flie  had  done.  Her  prefent  triumph, 
(he  thou  lit,  was  lei's  owing  to  her  own 
ftrength  than  her  lover's  weaknefs,  who 
'had  not  yet  made  a  formal  attack  upon 
her  heart:  curiofity  to  know  what  effect 
the  declaration  of  his  paflion  would  have, 
made  her  refolve  to  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  (peaking  to  her  in  private. 
They  were  now  within  a  day's  journey 
of  Paris.  On  their  arrival  at  the  houls 
where  they  were  to  dine,.  Mr.  Freeman, 
asuftial,  went  to  give  orders  for  their 
entertainment,  and  left  Melvil  with  the 
two  ladies.  Mils  Belmour,  pretending 
that  (he  had  a  mind  tor  i'ome  particular 
difh,  ran  after  him,  and  kept  him  in 
conversion,  thai  he  might  not  interrupt 
the  lovers,  who  being  now  for  the  firil 
time  alone  together,  were  both  equally 
embarraffed. 

Henrietta  caft  down  her  eyes*  fur- 
prized  at  the  confuiion  in  which  me  found 
herlelf,  and  mocked  at  the  intelligence 
this  new  emotion  gave  her  of .  the  true 
Itate  of  her  heart.  Mr.  Melvl  approach- 
ed her  trembling;  he  could  not  refolve  to 
lol'e  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  of  de- 
claring his  fentiments  to  her :  but  the 
natural  goodnefs  and  rectitude  of  his 
mind  iuggelting  to  him,  that  it  was  a 
kind  of  fraud  to  leek  encouragement  of 
a  paifion,  the  defign  of  which  he  was  not 


himfelf  able  to  anfwer  Tor,  he  remained 
a  few  moments  in  fufpence. 

This  filencc  increaled  Henrietta's  em- 
barraiTmentj  but  fuddenly  reflecting 
upon  the  advantage  it  gave  Mr.  Melvil 
over  her,  (he  turned  her  eyes  towards 
him,  with  a  look,  in  which  (he  endea- 
voured to  throw  as  much  indifference  as 
poflible,  but  which,  nevertheleis,  had  an 
unufual  cold.iefs  in  it ;  fo  that  Melvil, 
partly  witheld  by  his  extreme  delicacy, 
and  partly  by  the  awe  which  this  fevere 
glance  inlpired  him  with,  dropped,  for 
that  time,  all  thoughts  of  declaring  his 
paifion,  and  immediately  entered  into  an 
indifferent  converfation. 

Henrietta  feemed  as  if  relieved  from  a 
painful  load  ;  her  countenance  relumed 
it's  former  fwectnefs,  and  (he  talked  to 
him  with  her  ufual  vivacity:  yet  Mifs 
Belmour,  at  her  return,  law  ibme  re- 
mains of  her  late  uneaiinefs  in  her  eyes  ; 
(he  obferved,  too,  that  me  (poke  lefs  to 
Mr* Melvil,  and  more  to'his  friend,  than 
(lie  did  before  ;  that  (he  Itudioully  avoid- 
ed the  looks  of  the  former;  and  that  her 
behaviour  to  him  was  lefs  free  and  ob- 
liging than  it  uied  to  be.  All  this  (h« 
looked  upon  as  the  play  of  coquetry ;  and 
in  Mr.  Melvil's  apparent  melancholy  (rut 
law  it's  purpoi'e  and  effect. 

But  Henrietta,  taught  by  what  paflfed 
in  her  own  heart  duiing  the  few  mo- 
ments (he  was  aione  with  Mr.  Melvil, 
that  (lie  not  only  ccnlidcrtd  him  as  a 
lover,  but  a  lover  formidable  by  hisen- 
gagingqualities,rel'olvednottortrengthen 
her  prepoilefllon  in  his  favour,  by  con- 
tinuing to  fee  and  converle  with  him. 

Lord  B 's  behaviour  had  {riven  hier 

no  high  idea  of  the  .difmtereitedntfs  of 
men.  She  trembled  at  her  own  impru- 
dence, in  ib  far  forgetting  the  humble 
(lation  that  Providence  had  placed  her 
in,  as  to  entertain  fentiments  of  tender- 
nefs  for  a  man,  who,  from  the  inequa- 
lity there  was  between  them,  might  think 
himltlf  authoril'ed  to  form  expectations 
injurious  to  her  honour:  though  her 
weaknefs  was  fo  lately  known  to  herfalf, 
yet  (lie  fancied  it  had  been  perceived  by 
others  before,  and  that  even  Mr.  Melvil 
had  difcovered  the  prcfeience  with  which 
(he  regarded  him.  It  was  this  thought 
which  made  her  fo  fuddenly  alter  her  be- 
haviour; but  as  indifference  is,  of  all 
difpofitions  of  the  mind,  the  hard  eft  to 
feign,  IVJ^lvil  imputed  the  apparent  con- 
ftraint  in  her  manner  to  fome  difguft  he 
R  z  had 
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had  unhappily  given  her,  and  Mifs  Bel- 
mour  ro  the  artifice  of  a  coquet. 

Henrietta,  who  was  far  from  imagin- 
ing (he  over  acted  her  part,  continued, 
during  the  whole  time  they  were  at  din- 
ner, to  avoid  her  lover's  looks,  fo  care- 
fully, that  he  had  no  opportunity  to  make 
her  comprehend  by  them,  how  much  he 
was  concerned  at  her  extraordinary  cold- 
jiefs.  However,  (he  could  not,  without 
affectation,  refufe  him  her  hand  when 
they  left  the  inn;  but  they  followed  Mr. 
Freeman  and  Mifs  Belmonr  fb  clofe, 
that  it  was  not  poflible  for  him  to  fpeak 
to  her  wi  hout  being  overheard;  and  he 
in  vain  fought  her  eyes  :  they  were  nl- 
wavs  directed  another  way.  He  fighed 
when  he  helped  her  into  the  chaife;  and 
if  (he  had  not  turned  her  face  from  him 
that  moment,  the  blurn  with  which  it 
was  overfpread,  would  have  fhewn  him 
that  me  took  but  too  much  notice  of  that 
figh. 

*  You  are  melancholy,  Henrietta,* 
faid  Mifs  Belmonr,  after  looking  at  her 
in  filence  for  a  long  time,  attentive  to 
the  motions  of  her  mind,  which  might 
be  eafily  read  in  her  countenance. 

*  Am  I,  Madam  ?'  replied  Ihe,  with 
S  figh  half  iupprefled,  and  a  gentle  frmle. 

'  Yes,  indeed,  are  you,'  relumed  Mifs 
Belmour,  mimicking  the  languid  accent 
in  which  (he  (poke;  *  and  I  don't  re- 
'  member  that  I  ever  faw  you  fo  before'/ 
•'  And  yet  I  have  many  canfes  for 
•  melancholy,  Madam,*  replied  Hen- 
rietta, whole  heart  was  full,  and  flie  ea- 
gerly grafped  at  this  opportunity  to  re- 
lieve herfelf  by  tears;  tears,  which  (he 
fuppofed  (lie  gave  to  the  remembrance  of 
her  misfortunes,  without  afking  herfelf, 
why  that  remembrance  was  more  poig- 
nant now  than  before. 

«  Ah  !  Henrietta,'  faid  Mifs  Belmour, 
fhaking  her  head,  *  your  heart  has  un- 
dergone a  great  change  with  in  thefe  few 
days.  You  are  in  fove,  my  dear.' — 
Is  it  pofiibie,  Madam,'  cried  Henrietta, 
laftily,  her  fair  face  all  crimfoned  over, 

thatyouhavedifcovered? Do  vou 

think  that Then,  to  be fu re.  Mr. 

Meh'il '     She   ftopped  abruptly, 

and  caft  down  her  eyes:  the  mention  of 
that  name  feemed  to  lead  her  to  a  con- 
fcio'-fnefs,  that  flie  had  betrayed  herfelf, 
M'is  Belmour  was  affected  with  her 
beaiuiful  (implicity.  '  Don't  be  amam- 
'  ed,  my  dear  Henrietta,'  faid  Hie,  taking 
her  hand,  '  to  fpeak  freely  to  me.  From 


'  me,'  added  (he,  fighing,  '  you  may 

*  be  fure  of  indulgence.' 

*  No,  Madam,  no,'  interrupted  Hen- 
rietta, with  great  earnefhiefs,  '  I  would 
'  not  feek  indulgence  for  my  weaknefles ; 
'  but  I  conjure  you,  Madam,'  purfued 
(he,  with  tears  that,  in  Ipite  of  her  en- 
deavours, would  force  their  way,  '  fuffer 
'  me  to  return  to  that  humble  ftation, 
'  from  which  your  partial  kindnefs  raif- 
'  ed  me»     You  have  made  me  forget  I 
'  was  a  fervaut.     It  does  not  become  me 
1  to  view  with  fenfibility  the  merit  of 
'  pei  Ions  fo  greatly  above  me.    But  you 
'  (hall  find,  Macjam,  that  I  will  repair 
'  this  error,  and  that  my  conduct  (hall 
'  be  fuch  as  may  render  me  not  unworthy 

*  your  efteerri.' 

Notwithftanding  the  delicate  turn 
which  Henrietta  gave  to  a  declaration, 
which  (hewed  (he  was  determined  early 
to  conquer  her  pafiion,  ye^:  MifsjBel- 
mour  confidered  it  as  a  triumph  over  her, 
who  had  not  been  capable  of  ailing  with 
equal  prudence. 

*  It  is  happy  for  you,'  faid  (he,  coldly, 
that  you  need  no  atftftance  to  help  you 
to  keep  your  paflions  in  fubjeftionj  but 
I  owe  you  too  many  obligations  for 
the  good  counfel  you  have  given  me, 
to  permit  you  to  appear  in  any  other 
character  than  that  of  my  friend.' 
Henrietta's  mind  was  in  fo  much  agi- 
tation, that  (he  did  not  take  in  the  full 
fonfe  of  this  anfwer;  but,  ftruck with  the 
obliging  purport  of  the  laft  words  of  it, 
(he  exprelfed  her  gratitude  in  terms  full 
of  tcndernefs  and  refpeft. 

The  light  of  Paris  drew  them  both 
out  of  a  long  filence,  which  had  fuc- 
ceeded  a  converfation  with  which  neither 
had  been  pleafed  :  Henrietta,  becaufe  it 
had  difcoveredfo  much  weaknefs  on  her 
fide;  Mifs  Belmour,  becaufe  it  had  (hewn 
ib  little. 

Their  chaife,  as  Mifs  Belmour  had 
directed,  ftopped  at  the  hou(e  of  her 
banker  in  Paris.  The  two  gentlemen 
were  already  at  the  fide  it,  Mr.  Melvil, 
as  if  he  was  afraid  Henrietta  would  re- 
ful'e  him  her  hand,  feized  it  with  tremb- 
ling hafte;  and,  as  he  led  her  into  the 
houfe,  ventured  to  prefs  it  wifh  his  lips, 
unperceived  by  any  one  elfe.  Henrietta, 
imputing  this  boldnefs  to  the  difcovcry 
he  had  made  of  her  fentiments,  pulled 
her  hand  away  haftily,  giving  him  a  look 
at  the  fame  time  that  exprelfed  her  re- 
fentmentj  but  all  her  anger  could  not 
prevent 
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prevent  her  from  being  affected  with  the 
foft  languor  that  appeared  in  his  face, 
and  the  fuhmiilive  manner  in  which  he 
had  yielded  to  the  effort  fhe  made  to 
withdraw  her  hand. 

Mifs  Belmour,  at  parting,  told  them, 
file  hoped  to  fee  them  again  in  a  day  or 
two,  when  me  mould  be  fettled.  Her 
Parifian  friend  foon  procured  her  con- 
venient lodgings;  and,  at  her  defire,  re- 
commended to  her  a  Femme  de  Chamhre, 
among  the  other  icrvants  he  provided 
her;  which  Henrietta  in  vain  oppofed; 
hut,  fixed  in  her  defign  to  avoid  Mr. 
Mclvil,  (he  took  care  to  be  feliiom  in  the 
way  when  he  came. 

Mils  Belmour  blamed  her  for.  this 
conduct.  *  You  will  make  the  man 

*  think  you  love  him,  and  are  afraid  of 
1  him,1  laid  me,  *  by  flying  h'm.' 

4  If  I  loved  him,  Madam,'  replied 
Henrietta,  blufliing,  «  is  it  not  prudence 
«  to  avoid  him  ?' 

«  Why,  I  don't  know,'  faid  Mifs 
Belmour;  '  Mr.  Melvil  certainly  loves 
'  you;  and,  whatever  inequality  thert 
'  may  be  in  your  conditions,  yet  love  is 
'  a  great  leveller :  he  may  poflibly  intend 
4  to  marry  you.' 

*  It  is  not  fit  I  mould  fuppofe  he  has 

*  any    fuch  delign,   Madam/  refumed 
Henrietta,  '  lince  it  is  highly  impro- 

*  bable;  and  I  will  not  expoic   mylelf 

*  to  the  danger  of  being  deceived.     I 
'  have    ibme where    read,'    added    flic, 
fmiling,  '  that  in  love  flight  is  victory; 
'  and  this  way  at  leait  I  mall  be  fure  to 
'  conquer.' 

Mils  Belmour,  who  knew  -how  dif- 
ficult it  was  to  be  in  love  and  be  wife, 
laughed  at  a  refolution,  which  me  did 
not  think  it  would  be  always  in  her 
power  to  maintain.  Poor  Henrietta, 
who  had  ib  artltfsly  laid  open  her  heart, 
was  often  ux poled  to  the  moil  poignant 
raillery  from  her;  but  at  length  (he  was 
delivered  from  this  kind  of  perfecution 
by  a  furprifmg  alteration  in  Mifs  Bel- 
mour herfelf. 

This  young  lady,  who  had  fled  from 
her  lover,  rather  with  a  hope  of  ftimulat- 
ing  his  paffion  than  of  fubduing  her  own, 
though  me  endeavoured  to  impofe  upon 
herfelf  in  believing  the  latter  to  be  the 
true  motive  of  her  conduct,  fell  into  a 
moft  violent  defpair,  when  fhe  found  that, 
far  from  following  her,  he  did  not  even 
feck  a  reconciliation  by  writing  to  her. 
•Sick  of  herfelf,  the  world,  and  tired  of 
her  exiftejice,  flic  wiftook.  tbye  agitations 


of  a  heart  tortured  by  j.ealoufy,  difap- 
pointmem,  and  the  pangs  of  flighted 
love,  for  the  motions  of  grace,  and  the 
genuine  marks  of  repentance.  She  neg- 
lected her  drefs,  took  noplcafure  in  any 
amufement,  avoided  company,  and  fpent 
whole  hours  in  her  clofet,  where  /he  wept 
and  prayed  by  turns. 

She  told  Henrietta,  that  the  world  and 
all  it's  pleafures  were  grown  infipid   to 
her;  that  her  whole  foul  was  filled  with 
divine  love;  and  that  the  thoughts  and 
exercifes  of  religion  made  up  all  her  hap- 
pinefs.     She  then  paflionately  regretted 
that  there  were  no  religious  communities 
among  the  Proteftants,  where  a  mind 
that  was  weaned  from  this  fublunary 
world,  and  all  it's  vanities,  might  freely 
indulge  it's  pious  contemplations,  and 
devote  itfelf  entirely  to  Heaven.     <  Oh, 
*  how  happy   are   the   nuns!'1  me  ex- 
claimed; «  how  I  envy  them  !  Sure  no- 
thing can  be  more  delightful,  when 
perfuns  are  truly  pious,  than  to  live 
in  a  religious  Ibciety  excluded  from  all 
commerce  with  a   world   they   muft 
certainly   defpife.     I   think  I   fliould 
be  perfectly  contemed  if  I  was  in  a 
cloifter.' 

Henrietta  congratulated  her  upon  her 
new  ientiincnts,  but  endeavoured  to  prove 
that  there  was  more  merit  in  parting 
through  %fe  with  innocence,  and  ir> 
rightly  performing  all  it's  duties,  than 
in  flying  to  the  gloomy  iblitude  of  a 
cloifter,  where  virtue  is  iecurtd  by  bolts 
am.',  bars,  and  the  exerciies  of  religion 
performed  as  a  penance.  She  recom- 
mended to  her  the  Ihidy  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  put  fome  piactical  treadles 
of  religion,  written  by  the  belt  authors, 
into  her.  hands  :  but  the  zeal  of  this  new 
convert  was  fo  flaming,  that  nothing 
would  ferve  her  but  a  total  retirement 
from  the  world;  and  flje  made  fuch  fre- 
quent vifits  to  a  convent,  where  a  friend 
of  hers  had  lately  taken  the  veil,  that 
Henrietta  was  apprehend ve  the  1311115 
would  difcover  the  true  ftate  of  her  mind, 
and  take  advantage  of  her  paflions  to 
pervert  her  principles,  and  fee u re  her  to 
.thtmfflves. 

While  thefe  whims  poflefied  her,  me 
was  fo-inaccefilbleto  all  vifucrs.that  Mr. 
Melvil  could  with  difficulty  get  admit- 
tance. Freeman  law  the  progrefs  of  his 
paflion  with  great  uneafmefs;  and,  rind- 
ing that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  leave  Paris,  relblved  to  write  to  his 
father,  and  give  him  a  hint  of  the  dan- 
gcroof 
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gerous  attachment  his  Ton  had  formed, 
that  he  might  fend  him  a  peremptory 
command  to  return  to  England  :  but, 
before  he  could  execute  this  deiign,  Mel- 
vi:,  to  his  great  furprize,  told  him,  that 
he  would  leave  P.ris  in  two  days.  'The 
poor  yomh  expe<&ed  his  friend  would 
have  expreiled  fome  joy  at  this  news  ; 
and  being  ciifappointed  at  his  receiving 
with  indifference  what  had  coft  him  ib 
roany  p^ngs  to  refolve  upon  — 

'  You  make  me  no  compliments," 
faid  he,  with  a  tender  frnile,  '  upon  the 

*  'ccmjnelt  I  have  gained  over  my  incli- 
'  nations:  do  y  MI  think  I   cnnburiih 

*  myie'if  from  Mifs  Benfon  without  con- 
'  cern?' 

'  I  nm  fvire  I  cannot  hear  VOM  fpe'ik 
'  in  this  manner  without  concern,'  re- 
plied Freeman.  '  Is  it  fit  fop  a  ye^ng 
r  man  of  your  rank  to  entertain  a  feri- 

*  ous  liking   for    a    woman,  to   whofe 

*  hirth  and  character  you  are  an  abfoiute 


*  TJvie  is  rot  a  man  in  the  world,1 
reTurne.!  M'.'Ivil,  eageily,  '  who  need  to 
'  blufh  for  loving  Mil's  Benfon:  her  per- 
«  fon,  heautifi.;!  as  it  is,  is  the  lea  it  of 

*  her   charms  ;  that  mingled    fweetntfs 

*  and  dignity  in  her  manners,  that  gracc- 
'  ful  modelty  which  diltiriguifhts  every 

*  word  and  action  of  hers,  exalts  her 

*  above  ?11  the  women  I  have  ever  fcen. 

*  You  have  her.  rd  her  talk,  and  you  could 
«  not'  help  owning  that  you  thought  her 
'  very  fenfible.' 

«  Well,  b-.t  what  is  a'l'this  to  the 
'  purpofe?'  interrupted  Freeman  j  'what 
'  fignifif  s  attributing  fuch  goddtfs-iike 
'  pe:fV6li  ns  to  an  obfcure  girl,  whom, 
'  if  you  were  at  liberty  to  difpofe  of 

*  yourfelf,  you   would  not,  I    i'uppofe, 
<  be  ic>  rri?d  as  to  marry  ?  Your  fortune 
'  enables  you   to  make  other  propofals, 
'  lefs  unwoi  thy  of  yourfelf,  though  ad- 

*  vantageous  enough    for  a  young  wb- 
'  man  in  her  dependent  fituation.   Own 
"  freely  then,  thatthis  is  your  intention.' 

'  May  f  perish,'  replied  Melvil,  with 
fome  emotion,  '  if  I  would  degrade  fuck 

*  excellence  to  a  mi  ftrefsj  but,  if  I  were 
'  c  pable  of  fuch  a  defign,  her  virtue, 
'  I  am  fire,  is  incorruptible.  Have  you 

*  not  obferved  with  what  care  me  fhuns 
'  me  ?  She   knows   I  love  her;  but.  fhe 
'  knows  not  with  what  purity  I  love  her  j 
'  and,  confcious  of  her  fituation,  fhe  is 

*  afraid  I  mould  take  advantage  of  it  to 
'  declare  myfelf  in  a  manner  that  would 

*  wounc'  her  delicacy.—  Charming  crea- 


ture! I  love  her!  I  adore  her! — Iir- 
deed,  my  dear  Freeman,  it  is  time  to 
be  gone.'1 

'   1  fee  it  plainly,'  replied  Freeman'? 

you  are  grown  quite  romanrick.    We 

will  let  out  to-morrow,  if  you  pltaiej 

for,  with  the  ftraoge  notions  you  have 

entertained,   I   think  you  ouijht   not 

to  t ru it  yourfelf  here  any  longer.' 

Tile  lover  contented  with  a  iigh;-  but, 

af  the  fame  tiine,  put  his  trietid  in  mind, 

that  civility  obliged  th-ni  to  go  and  take 

leave  of  the  iaciies.     Freemnn  could  net 

reafonably  oppofe  hie  making  this  vilitj 

and,  after  he  haii  given  proper  directions 

to  the  fervants  for  their  journev  the  next 

day,  he  accompanied  liini  to  Mils  Bel- 

mour's  lodgings. 


C  H  A  P.     III. 

IN  WHICH  MISS  BEI-MOUR.  ACTS 
THE  PART  OF  A  T  iUJ  E  FEMALE 
FRIEND. 

THEY  found  the  two  ladies  toge- 
ther. Henrietta  could  not,  with- 
out nftt6tation,  avoid  her  lover  that  day, 
as  (lie  was  in  the  room  when  he  came  in  $ 
and  he,  who  had  not  "been  fo  fortunate 
for  fev'cral  days  before,  found  fo  much, 
delight  in  looking  at  her  and  hearing  her 
Ipeak,  that  he  forgot  he  came  to  pay  a 
farewel  vifitj  which  Mr.  Freeman  ob- 
ferving,  took  care  to  mention  their  de- 
iign of  ieaving  Paris  the  next  day. 

Melvil's  gaiety  was  immediately  over- 
caft,  Henrietta  turned  pale,  Freeman 
was  attentive  to  his  friend's  emotions, 
and  only  Mi(s  Belmour  had  freedom  of 
mind  enough  left  fo  fpeak.  She  faid 
fome  civil  things  upon  the  occahon, 
which  Freeman  antwcred  5  for  Melvil 
continued  filent,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
Henrietta,  who  had  bent  hers  towards 
the  ground!  conlcio'vis  of  the  emotion 
with  which  (he  had  heard  the  news  of 
thtir  intended  departure,  fhe  dnrft  not 
look  up,  leit  the  perfon,  from  whom  fhe 
was  moft  folicitous  to  hide  her  concern, 
fliowM  read  it  too  plainly  in  her  coun- 
tenance. 

Recovering  herfejf  at  length,  upon 
Mifs  Beimour's  t  iking occafion  to  thank 
them  anew  for  the  civilities  (lie  had  re- 
ceived from  them  during  their  iourney 
from  Cains,  flie  added  a  few  woids  to 
her  compliment ;  but,  in  doing  fo,  her 
ejes  llightly  glanced  over  Mr.  Melvil, 

and 
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and  directed  their  looks  full  upon  his 
friend. 

The  converfation  was  dull  enough 
during  two  hours  that  they  Hayed;  and 
Freeman,  perceiving  the  young  gentle- 
man wanted  lelbluuon  to  put  an  end  to 
the  viiit,  rofe  up  fir  Mr  Mr.  Melvil  rofe 
likewife,  though  wiih  apparent  reluc- 
tance} and  having  fainted  Mifs  Bel- 
mour,  approached  Henrietta,  trembling. 
She  turned  pale  and  red  fuccefiively;  a 
foft  figh  Hole  from  her.  Melvil  was  in 
too  much  emotion  to  ob'erve  hers:  he 
fainted  her  with  an  air  of  Ibleinn  refpecl:; 
but,  as  (he  retired  a  (tep  back,  a  Hidden 
impulle,  which  he  could  not  refift,  made 
him  take  her  hand;  he  p  relied  it  to  his 
lips  with  paiTicnatc  tendernefs,  and,  figh- 
;ng,  quitted  the  room  with  the  utmolt 
precipitation. 

Henrietta's  eyes  overflowed  5  me  made 
halte  to  wipe  thrm  befgre  Mils  Belmour, 
who  at' ended  the  gentlemen  as  far  as  the 
door  of  her  anti-chamber,  rtturne  L 

'  Ah  !  my  poor  Henrietta,'  fa  id  that 
young  lady,  who  perceived  me  had  been 
weeping,  *  I  pity,  you  !  What  fordid 

*  wretches  are  thefe  men  !   Melvil  ioves 

*  you,  and  yet  he  is  able  to  leave  you; 

*  nay,  I  am  perfuaded  he  has  discovered 

*  your  tendernefs  for  him.    Whatmon- 

*  itrous  ingratitude!  You  ought  to  hate 

*  him,  my  dear.' 

•  You  bid  me  h'Ue  him,  Madam,'  re- 
plied Henrietta,  fmjling,  '  yet  fay  every 

*  thing  that  can  confirm  me  in   a  fu- 

*  vou  ruble  opinion  oi'  him.     If  he  loves 

*  me,  and  has  fcen  arty  weaknefs  in  me, 

*  he  gives  the  beft  proof  of  his  love  in 
'  not  feeking  to  take  advantage  of  that 

*  weaknefs.' 

Miis  Belmour,  who  thought  this  a 
ftrang.j  way  of  reafoning,  anfwered  no 
otherwife  than  by  a  figniticant  fmile, 
which  feemed  to  fay,  (he  was  refolved  to 
jurtify  him  at  any  rate;  while  Henrietta, 
finding  in  her  lover's  behaviour  a  deli- 
cacy winch  a£T<v  »bly  flattered  hereftetm 
of  him,  chtriihed  his  remembrance  with 
a.  tender  grief,  and,  perhaps,  tor  the  rii  ft 
time,  repined  at  her  unhappy  fortune, 
which  had  placed  fuch  a  diitance  be- 
tween them 

Asf'oon  as  the  two  gentlemen  had  left 
the  la  lies  lodgings,  Melvil,  who  found 
hirntl-yf  very  low  fainted,  propofed  to 
his  friend  to  fpend  the  evening  at  a  noted 
Hotel,  with  fome young  Engjilmien  of 
faihion,  who  were  ne\"h  ai  iveci.  Frec- 
Epan  consented;  but  obferved  with  un- 


eafmefs,  that  his  pupil,  who  till  then 
had  been  remarkably  abstemious,  j.ufliecl 
about  the  bottle  with  great  velocity,  and 
could  not  be  perfuaded  to  go  home  till 
the  night  was  far  advanced. 

Mr.  Freeman  faw  him  in  bed,  and  then 
retired  to  his  own  chamber,  full  of  ap- 
prehenfions  left  this  fudden  intemperance 
mould  have  any  bad  eife6l  on  his  health. 
As  ibon  as  it  was  light,  he  wenr.  to  his 
bed- fide,  and  found  him  with  ail  the 
fymptoms  of  a  feverifh  difordtr  upon 
him,  to  which  the  agitations  of  his  mind 
had  contributed  more,  perhaps,  than  the 
liquor  of  which  he  had  drank  i'o  freely. 

All  thoughts  of  their  journey  were 
now  laid  alide;  phyficians  were  fentfor, 
who  pronounced  that  he  was  dangerouliy 
ill:  Freeman,  full  of  anxiety,  fat  dole 
to  his  bed,  holding  one  of  his  burning- 
hands  tenderly  preued  between  his.  He 
heard  him  figh  frequently;  and  from 
thence  took  occaJion  to  aik  him,  if  any 
il-cret  uneafmefs  occaiioned  his  indif- 
pofition  ? 

The  you ng -gentleman  attributed  !iis 
illnefs  entirely  to  the  excefs  he  had  Sx  en 
guilty  of  the  night  before;  but  his  fever 
increasing,  he  grew  delirio-is,  and  then 
the  name  of  Mils  Benlba  was  continually 
in  his  mouth. 

Freeman,  judging  by  thefe  ravings  of 
the  deep  irnprefTion  this  young  woman 
had  made  on  the  heart  of  his  pupil, 
blamed  himfelf  for  fo  obltinattly  o;>- 
y^C.-.'sr  his  pilion;  and,  judging  from 
Ht-r.iietta's  lit  nation  thr.t  Oie  would  not 
re f ufe  to  liiten  to  fuch  propofals  as  his 
fortune  enabled  him  to  make  her,  hq 
refclved  to  attempt  loinething  in  his 
friend's  favour. 

His  curiofity  having  led  him  to  ni;ike 
fome  enquiries  concerning  Mifs  Belmour 
of  feveral  perions  that  had  lately  arrived 
from  England,  he  found  fhe  had  but  a 
doubiful  character;  her  connections  with 
Mr.  Moiltv  having  cxpoied  hertogrent 
cenfure.  Of  hei  companion  he  could  learn 
nothing ;  but,  concluding  from  the 
fiiendfhip  there  appeared  to  be  between 
them,  that  (he  was  her  confident  in  this 
amour,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  (he  would'" 
not  be  a  very  difficult  conquer}. 

He  (hut  his  eyes   upon   all  that   vfas 
wrong  in  this  proceeding;  ?,nd,  confider- 
i:   ;  -othin«-  but  the  intereft  of  his  friend, 
f  r  v.  bom  he  had  the  molt  ;>ailionate  con- 
cern, he    thought  it    icfs   dangerous  to 
give  him  a  rniitreis,  than  to  triiiit  him  to 
-jna'itick  power  of  his^aflion,  which 
might 
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might  hurry  him  on  ton  clandestine  mar- 
riage. 

The  youjtg  gentleman  was  in  a  few 
days  entirely  out  of  danger  from  the 
fever;  but  his  fighs,  and  the  penlive  air 
of  his  countenance,  (hewed  that  his 
mind  was  not  at  eafe. 

*  If  you  were  able  to  go  abroad,'  faid 
Freeman  to  him,  *  we  would  vifit  our 
'  Englim  ladies  once  more  before  we 

*  leave  Paris.     They  imagine  we  are  in 

*  London   by   this  time,  and    will   be 

*  ftrangely  furprized  to  ice  us  again.' 

•*  Then  they  do  not  know  I  have  been 
«  ill,'  replied  Mr.  Melvil. 

«  Not  yet,'  laid  Freeman  ;  *  but  if  you 
€  wifh  they  fliould  know,  I  will  wait  on 

*  them  this   afternoon,   and   tell   them 

*  what  has  kept  us  in  Paris  I'o  much  lou- 
'  ger  than  we  intended.' 

Melvil  afFecled  to  receive  this  propofal 
v.'ith  indifference;  but  his  friend  obferv- 
ed  that  he  was  more  chearful  than  be- 
fore, and  doubled  not  but  he  expected 
the  news  of  his  illnefs  would  have  fome 
effecl  on  Henrietta. 

He  went  at  the  ulual  hour,  and  was 
immediately  admitted.  '  You  are  in  Paris 
'  ttiii,  then  ?'  exclaimed  Mils  Belmour, 
in  a  joyful  accent,  as  loon  as  Freeman 
entered  her  apartment.  '  I  am  excelTiveiy 

*  glnd  of  it;  I  hope  your  agreeable  friend 
'  is  with  you.' 

Freem:m,  a  little  difappointcd  at  not 
feeing  Henrietta  with  her,  anfwered  cold- 
ly, that  Mr.  Melvil  had  been  indifpoled, 
which  obliged  them  to  delay  their  jour- 
ney. 

*  I  fancy,'  faid  Mifs  Belmour,  with 
an  arch  leer,  '  that  the  air  of  Paris  is 

*  mighty  neceflary  for  your  friend  at  this 

*  time  ;  you  are  in  the  wrong  to  hurry 

*  him  away.' 

«  You  have  a  great  deal  of  penetra- 
'  tion,  Madam,'  replied  Mr.  Freeman, 
finding;  '  you  ha-ve  guefled  the  caule  wf 
•*  his  illnefs,  I  believe." 

'  I  believe  I  have,'  refunded  Mifs  Bel- 
mour; '  and  perhaps  I  could  tell  him 
«  fomtfhing  that  ir.ight  contribute  to  for- 
4  ward  his  recovery.'1 

Freemsu  began  now  to  think  his 
l':h?Tne  wtid  in  a  hopeful  way,  *  To  be 
:  tincere  with  you,  Madam,'  fafd  he, 
wth  a  grave:  icok  and  accent,  '  Mr. 
'•  M.-ivii  is  ddperately  in  love  with  Mifs 
' 


Poor 


man  !'  cried  Mifi 

*  he  is  to  b<-  piti<;4 


Eelmour, 
truly,  for 


«  Mifs  Ber,fon  is  moft  defperately  in  love 

*  with  him  likewife.' 

*  How  happy  would  this  news  make 
f  him!'  exclaimed  FreemaH.     *  Am  I, 

*  Madam,  at  liberty  to  tell  him  ?' 

«  Certainly,'  replied  Mifs  Belmour; 

*  I  told  you  for  that  purpofe;  and  now 

*  what  do  you  think  of  my  franknefs  ?* 

*  I  adore  you  for  it,   Madam,'  faid' 
Freeman,  taking  her  hand,  wl;ich  (en- 
couraged by  her  behaviour)    he  kifled 
with  great  liberty.     «  Ah  !'  purfued  he, 
looking  at   her  tenderly,  *  what  addi- 

«  tional  charms  does  kindnefs  give  ta 
'  beamy'.' 

*  I  hear  Mifs  Benfon  on  the  ftairs,' 
faid  Mifs  Belmour,   withdrawing  her 
hand;  '  I  will  give  you  an  opportunity 

*  to  plead  your  mend's  caufe  -.  remember 
f  what  I  have  told  you,  and  don't  be 

*  difcouragcd  by  a  little  affeclation.' 
She  flopped  upon  Henrietta's  entrance, 

who  itarted  at  the  fight  of  Mr.  Free- 
man, and  immediately  after  her  fair  face 
was  coveied  with  blu flies. 

'  You  fee  we  have  not  loft  our  good 
'  friends  yet,'  faid  Mifs  Belmour.  Hen- 
rietta only  fmiled.  '  I  muft  defire  you, 

*  my  dear,'  purfued  that  young  lady, 

*  to  entertain  Mr.  Freeman  ;  I  oidcred 

*  fome  trades-people  to  attend  me  about 
'  this  time.' 

She  hurried  out  of  the  room  when  /he 
had  faid  this,  not  without  fomeconfufion 
for  the  part  fhe  had  a6led ;  to  account 
for  whic.li,  it  is  neceffary  the  reader 
mould  know  that  the  mind  of  this  yo-.mg 
lady  had  undergone  another  revolution, 
within  the  few  days  of  Mr.  Melvil's  ill- 
nefs. 

A  letter  from  her  lover,  filled  with 
tender  complaints,  and  new  aifuranccs 
of  everlaiiing  fidelity,  had  banifhed  all 
thoughts  of  devotion  and  a  convent.  She 
had  anfwered  it  immediately,  without 
communicating  it  to  Henrietta;  her 
tranfportat  finding  herfelf  Hill  beloved, 
and  the  fear  of  difgufting  him  by  any- 
new  colduefs,  hurried  her  on  to  the  moR 
fatal  rtfolutions.  She  invited  him  to 
come  to  Paris  to  her;  and,  not  doubt- 
ing but  he  would  inlhmtly  obey  herl'um- 
mons,  fhe  was  now  only  folicifous  how 
to  recr/ncile  Henrietta  to  her  conducl, 
and  oblige  her  to  keep  her  fecret. 

The  unexpected  news  of  Mr.  Melvil's 
being  ftill  in  Paris,  and  Mr.  Freeman's 
acknowledgment  of  his  friend's  paflio» 
for  Henrietta,  ajafvvared  ail  her  views. 

She 
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the  imputed  the  referve  Henrietta  had 
been  enabled  to  maintain,  lefs  to  her  own 
virtue  than  to  the  unenterprising  temper 
of  her  lover;  and  was  perfuaded  that  the 
difcovery  flic  had  made  of  her  tendernefs 
for  him,  would  put  the  affair  upon  fuch 
a  footing,  as  to  make  her  lefs  rigid  in 
her  remonftrances  with  refpect  to  Mr. 
Morley. 


CHAP.     IV. 

WHICH    CONTAINS    A    VERY    INTE- 
RESTING DISCOVERY. 

FREEMAN,  though  perfuaded  th  at 
Mils  Belmcur  was  a  woman  of  in- 
trigue, and  by  confequence  entertaining 
no  elevated  idea  of  her  companion,  found 
himfelf  fo  awed  by  the  modefty  that 
(hone  in  her  countenance,  and  the  dignity 
of  her  perfon  and  manner,  that  he  was 
at  fome  lofs  how  to  introduce  the  fubjeft 
which  had  brought  him  thither.  Hen- 
rietta, however,  innocently  led  him  to 
it,  by  expreffing  her  furprizeto  fee  him 
ilill  in  Paris. 

*  You  fay  nothing  of  my  friend,  Ma- 
'  dam/  faid  Freeman;  *  and  this  indif- 
'  ference  with  regard  to  him  is  a  very 
'  bad  omen.' 

*  I  hope   Mr.  Melvil  is  well,'  faid 
Henrietta,  gravely,  without  feeming  to 
take  any  notice  of  the  ftrange  fpeech  he 
had  made. 

'  He  is  better  than  he  was  three  or  four 

*  days  ago,'  replied  Freeman,  '  when 

*  his  phyficians  defpaired  of  his  life.' 

*  Blefs  me!'  cried  Henrietta,  with  an 
emotion  me  could  not  fupprefs,  '  has 

*  Mr.  Melvil  been  fo  ill  then  ?  I  am  ex- 
f  tremely  concerned  to  hear  it.' 

*  You  would,  no  doubt,'  faid  Free- 
man, e  be  more  concerned  if  you  knew 

*  you  were  the  caufe.' 

*  This  kind  of  raillery,   Mr.  Free- 
man,' replied  Henrietta,  a  little  con- 

fufed,  '  is  not  at  all  agreeable  to  me,  I 
a  flu  re  you.' 
'  By  Heaven  I  am  feriqus/  refumed 

Freeman ;  '  my  friend  loves  you  with 
the  utmoft  ardour:  I  am  a  witnefs  to 
the  birth  and  progrefs  of  his  paflion, 
and  to  his  fruitlefs  endeavours  to  con- 
quer it.  The  effort  he  made  to  leave 
Paris  has  almoft  coft  him  his  life;  he 
was  taken  ill  the  evening  before  our  in- 
te'mled  departure.  Oh,  Mils  Btnfon  ! 
hau  you  heard  with  what  tendernefs  he 


'  called  upon  your  name,  when  the  vio- 

*  lence  of  his  fever  had  deprived  him  of 
'  his  fenfes,  I  am  lure  you  mult  have 

*  pitied  him.' 

Freeman  perceived,  by  the  changes  in 
Henrietta's  countenance,  that  fhe  did, 
not  hear  him  without  emotion.  He 
paufed,  in  expectation  of  fome  pretty 
affected  anlwer^  that  would  give  hope 
while  it  feemed  to  deftroy  it ;  but  Hen- 
rietta, with  a  compofed  look  and  accent, 
replied— • 

*  If  I  am  to  believe  this  account  of 
your  friend's  illnefs  not  exaggerated, 
permit  me  to  afk  you,  Sir,  what  is 
your  defign  by  making  me  acquainted 
with  his  fentiments,  and  what  you  ex- 
pect from  me  upon  this  occafion  ?' 
Freeman  was  a  little  difconcerted  by 

this  fpeech,  and  at  the  manner  in  which 
fhe  delivered  it;  but,  relying  on  the  in- 
telligence he  had  received  from  Mifs 
Belmour— 

*  I  expect  you  will  have  companion 
'  on  my  friend,'  faid  he,  «  and  give  him 
'  an  opportunity  tc  declare  to  you  him- 
'  felf  the  paflion  you  have  infpired  him 
'  with,' 

'  I  will  be  very  free  with  you,  Mr. 

*  Freeman,'  replied   Henrietta;    «  your 
«  ready  concurrence  with  your  friend  in 
'  the  liking  you  fay  he  has  entertained 

*  for  me,  is  not  confident  with  yourgood 
'  fenfe  and  prudence.  Mr.  Melvil  is  a 

*  young  man  of  ra*k  and  fortune;  lam 

*  poor  and  dependent ;  my  birth,  pei  haps, 
'  greatly  inferior  to  his.     Will  his  pa- 

*  rents,  think,  you,  approve  of  luch  a 
'  choice  ?* 

'  What  have  parents  to  do  with  a  ten- 
'  der  engagement  ?'  interrupted  Free- 
man; *  an  engagement  in  which  the 

*  heart  only  is  confulted.' 

*  Were  my  heart  ever  fo  well  difpofed 
'  in    favour   of  your  friend,1   refumed 
Henrietta,  not  willing  to  underftand  him, 

*  I  would  not  receive  his  addrefies  with~ 

*  out  the  fan&ion  of  his  parents  con- 
«  fent.' 

Freeman  could  hardly  help  fmiling  at 
this  formal  declaration;  arid,  fuppoling 
that  the  belt  way  to  drive  thefe  ftrange 
notions  out  of  her  head,  was  to  acquaint 
her  with  Melvil's  quality,  which  he  like- 
wife- expected  would  have  no  fmali  in- 
fluence over  her — 

'  It  is  not  tit,'  faid  he,  *  that  you 

*  mould  be  any  longer  ignorant  of  th« 

*  rank  of  him  whom  your  charms  have 
«  fubje&ed.    Melvil  is  not  the  name  of 

S  «  my 
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'  my  friend  ;  he  is  the  heir  of  an  illuftri- 
'  ovis  title  and  a  great  eftate  :  he  loves 
«  you,  he  will  make  your  fortune;  do 
'  not  throw  avvay'  this  opportunity  of 
'  freeing  yourfelf  from  poverty  and  de- 

*  pendance,  nor  let  a  romantick  notion 

*  of  virtue  deprive  you  of  the  ad van - 
'  tages  that  are  offered  you.* 

*  Hold,  Sir,'  interrupted   Henrietta, 
rifing  from  her  chair,  '  this  infult  is  too 
'  plain;  I  ought  not  to  have  liftened  to 
'  you  fo  long.'     She  fpoke  this  with 
tolerable   compofure;  but.  finding  her 
tears  begin  to  flow,  me  turned  alide  to 
conceal   them,  and  haftily  wiping  hex- 
eyes,  fhe  looked  on  him  again  with  a 
kind  of  calm  difdain. 

*  I  know  not,'  laid  fhe,  '  what  weak- 

*  nefs  you  have  difcovered  in  my  beha- 
'  viour,  to  encourage  you  to  make  me 
'  fuch  mocking  propofals;  but  I  may 
'  venture  to  tell  you,  though  I  am  not 
'  the  miftrefs  of  this  apartment,  that  the 

*  doors  of  it  (hall  never  be  open  to  you 

*  again.* 

She  was  hurrying  out  of  the  room 
when  me  had  fpoke  this,  leaving  Free- 
jnan  in  fomuch  confufion,  that  he  knew 
,not  what  to  fay  to  her,  when  Mifs  Bel- 
jnour  entered  with  a  letter  in  her  hand. 

*  Do  you  know  a  gentleman  of  the 
'  name  of  Darner,"  faid  Ihe  to  Henrietta, 

*  who  is  at  prefent  atMontpelier  ?' 

*  I  do,  Madam,'  replied  fhe,  looking 
eagerly  at  the  letter. 

*  Then  this  letter  is  for  you,  I  fup- 
pofe,'  faid   Mifs  Belmoui ;  '  it   was 
inclofed  in  another  to  me,  and  directed 
to  my  banker's  :  but   is  your  name 
Courteney  ?  you  fee  the  fuperfcription 
is  for  Mifs  Courteney.' 

'  The  letter  is  certainly  for  me,  Ma- 

*  dam,'  faid  Henrietta,  blufiiing. 

'  Oh !  then,'  replied  Mifs  Belmour, 
fmiling.  and  giving  it  to  her,  '  I  have 
«  difcovered  a  fecret,  I  find.' 

Henrietta  retired  immediately;  and 
Mifs  Belmour  approached  Mr.  Freeman, 
who  ftood  leaning  over  his  chair,  with 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground.N 

*  What  is  the  matter  with  you  ?'  faid 
fhe;  *  you  look  exceffively  pale.' 

*  Where  is  Mifs  Benfdn,    Madam?* 
faid  he,  ftarcing  out  of  his  reverie  at  the 
found  of  her  voice. 

*  She  is  in  her  own  chamber,  I  be- 
'  lieve,'  replied   Mifs   Belmour;  *  but 
'  did  you   take  notice  of  what  paffed 
'  about  the  letter  ?  I  delivered   it  to  her 

'before  you  on  purpofe;  you  &e  ihe  in 
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*  a  manner  owned  that  Courteney  is  lief 

*  true  name;  is  not  this  Itrangje  ?n 

'  I  muft  beg  leave  to  f,,eak  to  her 
'  again,'  faid  he,  interrupting  her,  and 
making  towards  the  door;  *  \vhichvvay, 
'  pray,  Madam  ?' 

Mifs  Belmowr  followed  him,  fur- 
prized  at  the  agitation  he  appeared  to  be 
in;  and  pointing  to  a  room  juft  oppofite, 
'  you  will  find  her  there,'  laid  ihe. 

Freeman  opened  the  door  without  any 
ceremony.  Henrietta,  who  was  reading 
her  letter,  looked  up  at  the  noife  he  made 
in  entering:  '  This  is  extremely  rude, 
'  Sir,1  faid  fhe;  '  I  defire  you  will  in- 
'  ftantly  be  gone,  and  trouble  me  no 

*  more.'     But,    apprehenfive    that    he 
would  not  quit  her  fo  ealily,  me  rufhed 
by  him,  and  was  running  to  the  room 
in  which  me  had  left  Mifs  Belmour:  he 
took  hold  of  her  hand,  to  prevent  her 
leaving  him ;  and  fhe  was  upon  the  poiut 
of  expr.efling  her  refentment  at  the  info- 
lence  of  this  treatment,  in  harfher  terms 
than  any  fhe  had  yetufed,  when  fhe  law 
tears  gum  in  great  abundance  from   his 
eyes.     Moved  at  this  fight,  fhe  ftood 
(till,  but  endeavoured  to  diiengage  her 
hand,  looking  at  him  earneftly,  and  in 
the  utmoft  aftonifhment. 

«  O  my  filler!'  cried  heatlaft,  burlt- 
ing  into  a  frefli  flood  of  tears  ;  'my  dear, 

*  dear  lifter!' — He  was  notable  to  utter 
a  word  more,  but  led  her  gently  back  to 
her  chamber,  which  fhe  permitted,  trem- 
bling, confufed,  and  full  of  anxious  ex- 
pectation. 

'  How  ftrangely  you  look  upon  me!* 
faid  he;  *  do  you  doubt  whether  I  am 

*  your  brother?' 

*  I  know  not  what  to  think,*  replied 
fhe,  fhrinking  from  his  embrace;  for  he 
had  folded  his  arms  about  her. 

'  Dear  girl!'  cried  he,  *  how  amiable 
is  this  fweet  referve,  thefe  modeft 
doubts— but  it  is  certain  I  am  your 
brother,  my  Henrietta:  is  it  pofiible 
your  memory  retains  no  traces  of  my 
features  ?  in  yours,  methinks,  I  fee  a 
lively  refemblar.ee  of  my  dear  mother. 
How  dull  was  I  that  I  did  not  difcover 
it  before!  but  how  could  I  expect  to 
meet  you  in  France,  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
and  under  a  difguifed  name  !  Oh  !  my 
dear  fifter,  thefe  circumftance,s  diftia^b 
me — Good  Heaven  !  what  a  part  have 
I  a6led— - 1  perceive  you  are  ftill  per- 
plexed,' purfued  he,  after  a  little  paufe ; 
and,  taking  a  miniature  pifture  out  of 
his  pocket,  «  You  will  certainly  be  abis 
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«  to  recollect  your  mother's  picture,'  faid 
he,  *  which  fhe  gave  me  at  parting.' 

Henrietta  looked  at  the  pitture,  kiffed 
If,  and  then  threw  htrit-Ir'in  tears  upon  her 
brother's  neck.  '  Forgive  my  doubts,* 
faid  (he,  «  it  is  many  years  fince  I  have 
'  leen  you;  we  were  children  when  we 
'  parted,  but  now  I  am  convinced  you 
'  are  my  brother:  my  heart  tells  me  fo 
'  without  this  dear  teftimony,'  purfued 
me,  kifling  again  the  picture  of  her  mo- 
ther, which  fhe  itill  held ;  then  fuddenly 
da  (ping  her  hands  together,  and  lifting 
tip  her  fine  eyes,  which  were  fwimming 
in  tears — '  I  thank  thee,  O  my  God  !' 
laid  (he,  *  for  reftoring  to  me  my  bro- 
'  then1  and,  turning  again  to  him  with 
an  affeaionate  look,  '  A  few  moments 
«  ago,1  faid  (lie,  '  I  thought  myfelf  very 
'  unhappy,  but  now  you  will  be  a  friend 
«  and  protector  to  me.* 

He  tenderly  kifled  her  cheek—'  What 
«  a  wretch  have  I  been  I1  faid  he,  figh- 
ing. — <  Indeed,  my  dear  fifter,  I  never 

*  lhall  forgive  mylelf  for  having  igno- 

<  rantly  practifed  on  your  virtue.' 

'  Oh !  that  my  brother,'  replied  Hen- 
rietta, '  would  be  taught  by  this  acci- 

*  dent,  never   more    to    form    defigns 

*  againft  innocence;  and,   in  cafes  like 
'  mine,  to  confider  every  virtuous  young 

*  woman  ns.a-  fifter.' 

Mr.  Courteney,  for  fo  we  mall  now 
call  him,  was  extremely  moved  at  thefe 
words .  He  gazed  at  her  fome  moments 
with  mingled  tendernefs  and  delight; 
but  all  on  a  fudden,  as  if  ftruck  with 
fome  painful  refle&ion — 

«  Henrietta,'  faid  he,  with  a  look  and 
accent  greatly  altered  from  his  former, 
fweetnefs,  «  why  came  you  to  France  ? 

*  and  how  has  it  happened  that  you  are 
«  Intimately  connected  with  this  woman, 

<  this  Mi/'s  Belmour  ?' 

*  Why,  do  you  know  any  harm  of 
'  Mils  Belmour?'  faid  Henrietta,  fright- 
ed at  his  fternnefs. 

*  You  don't  anfwermy  queftion,' re- 
plied he,  peevifhly. 

*  Alas!  my  dear  brother,' faid  Hen- 
rietta, '  1  have  a  long  and  melancholy 

ftory  to  tell  you  :  I  have  been  reduced 
to  great  diftrefs  ;  my  aunt,  with  whom 
yon  fuppofed  me  fo  happily  fettled,  has 
treated  me  unkindly  :  I  muft  ronfefs, 
indeed,  I  have  not  been  wholly  free 
from  blame  ;  but  you  (hall  know  all 
fome  other  time.  As  for  Mifs  Bel- 
mour, I  was  recommended  to  her— — 
I  would  not  (hock  you,  brother  j  but 


'  I  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  fervic«; 

*  and  I  was  recommended  to  Mils  Bo!- 

*  mour  by  two  ladies  of  quality,  her  near 
'  relations.' 

Mr.  Courteney  fighed  deeply  at  this 
account,  and  remained  for  feveral  mo- 
ments filentj  at  length  recovering  him- 
felf— 

1  Mifs  Belmour,  it  feems,*  faid  he, 
did  not  always  know  your  real  name. 
You  appear  to  be  on  the  footing  of  a 
companion.' 

'  Mifs  Belmour  was  pleafed  to  take 
a  liking  to  me,'  faid  Henrietta;  'and, 
though  ignorant  of  my  birth,  would 
not  fuffer  me  to  continue  with  her  in 
the  character  of  a  fervant.  I  have  been 
greatly  obliged  to  her.' 
*  Yes,  you  are  obliged  to  her,'  in- 
terrupted  Mr.  Courteney,  kindling  into 
rage  at  the  remembrance  of  what  had 
patted  between  them.  '  Infamous  wretchl 
fhe  has  done  her  part  towards  betray- 
ing you  to  ruin.  You  have  been  very 
imprudent,  Henrietta ;  you  have  talked 
to  her  of  Mr.  Melvil  too  freely:  (he 
believes  you  are  in  love  with  him,  and 
told  me  fo,  to  encourage  my  attempts 
upon  you.' 

Henrietta  blufhed  at  the  mention  of 
Mr.  Melvil;  and  prefently  after  burft 
into  tears  at  this  difcovery  of  M:fs  Bel- 
mour's  bafenefs  and  ingratitude,  but 
uttered  not  a  word  of  complaint  or  re- 
fentment. 

'  I  will  not  fuffer  you  to  remain  any 
'  longer  with  her,'  refumed  Mr.  Cour- 
teney ;  '  I  will  go  direclly  and  provide 
you  lodgings  in  thehoufe  of  a  w<  rthy 
Englifh  family  :  I  fuppofe  you  can 
have  no  objection  to  this  propofal.' 
«  Why  do  you  look  and  fpeak  fo  cold- 
ly, my  dear  brother?'  faid  Henrietta. 
To  be  fure  lean  have  no  objection ;  dif- 
pofe  of  me  as  you  pl.afe;  you  are  in 
the  place  of  my  father)  I  will  obey 
you  as  fuch.' 

'  Forgive  me,  my  dear,1  faid  he,  ten- 
lerly  prefling  her  hand,  '  my  temper  is 
warm;  I  have  fpoke  to  you  harrtily; 
indeed,  I  am  greatly  alarmed  at  the 
difagreeable  circumftances  I  find  you 
in :  you  have  been  to  blame,  you  own. 
Alas !  my  dear  fifter,  what  have  you 
done  to  be  thus  abandoned  by  your 
aunt  ?  .1  (hall  be  on  the  rack  till  I  have 
heard  all  your  ftoty;  but'thisis  not  a 
proper  place.  Take  a  civil  leave  of 
Mils  Belmour,  but  do  not  acquaint 
her  that  you  have  difcovered  your 
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<  brother,  for  I  know  not  yet  what  mea- 
'  fures  I  mall  take.  I  will  call  for  you 
'  in  leis  than  an  hour  in  a  coach.' 

Henrietta  promUed  to  be   ready;  he 
took  a  tender  le^ave  of  her,  and  departed. 


C  H  A  P.    V. 

THE  HISTORY  CONTINUED, 

OUR  fair  heroine  continued  fome 
time  alone  in  her  chamber,  fo  tranf- 
ported.at  this  unexpected  meeting  with 
her  brother,  that  (lie  fometimes  doubted 
whether  her  happinefs  was  real,  and 
•whether  all  that  had  pafled  was  not  an 
illufion  of  her  fancy.  When  her  fpirits 
were  a  little  compofed,  fhe  began  to  con- 
fider  what  reafon  fhe  mould  give  Mifs 
Belmour  for  quitting  her  fo  luddenly: 
Ihe  rightly  judged  that  the  fecrecy  .her 
brother  had  recommended  to  her,  pro- 
ceeded from  his  embarrafrment  with  re- 
gard to  Mr.  Melvil;  and  (he  refolved, 
however  ftrange  her' going  away  might 
appear  to  Mils  Belmour,  to  follow  his 
*lirections  punctually. 

The  treachery  this  young  lady  had 
been  guilty  of  towards  her,  excited  leis 
/efentment  than  grief  for  the  conviction 
it  brought  her  that  her  principles  were 
not  changed.  Several  circumftances  now 
rufhed  upon  her  memory,  which  ferved 
to  convince  her  fhe  was  relapfmg  into 
her  former  indifcretions;  and  /he  doubted 
not  but  Mifs  Belmour  would  be  rejoiced 
to  be  deliveied  from  her  prefence.  This 
thought  gave  her  courage  to  go  to  her 
immediately,  and  acquaint  her  with  her 
intention. 

*  A  itrange  alteration  has  happened 

*  in   my   affairs,    Madam,'    laid    fhe, 
entering  her  apartment,    «  within  this 

*  hour/ 

'  That  letter  has  brought  you  fome 

*  good  news,  J  fuppbfe,'  laid  Mifs  Bel- 
mour, coldly. 

*  It  came  from  a  dear  and  worthy 
friend,  Madam,'    replied   Henrietta; 
and  I  have  indeed  heard  fome  good 
news,  which  I  little  expected:  but  I 
am  obliged  to  leave  you,  and  fo  fud- 
denly,  that  I  am  afraid  you  will  think 
me  ungrateful  for  your  kindnefs,  in 
fubmitting  to  this  nece/Tity/ 

*  Pray  make   no   apologies,'    inter- 
rupted Mifs  Belmour,  with  great  indif- 
ference; '.you  are  entirely  at  your  li- 

*  berty.' 


Henrietta,  who  thought  fhe  had  rea-* 
fon  for  this  behaviour,,  was  Itudyingfor 
fome  anfwer,  which,  without  revealing 
the  fecret  motive  of  her  conduct,  might 
tend  in  fome  meai'ure  toexcufe  it;  when 
a  fervant  introduced  a  gentleman  into  the 
room,  who,  though  fhe  had  feen  but 
once,  me  kft^w  immediately  to  be  Mr. 
Morley,  She  turned  eagerly  to  obferve 
how  Mifs  Belmour  was  affected  by  this 
vifit ;  and  discovering  no  .figns  of  fur- 
prize  or  anger  in  her  countenance,  b'ut 
an  excefs  of  joy  and  fatisfaction ,  fhe  con- 
cludednhis  meeting  was  conceited,  and 
retired  immediately,  in  great  concern, 
to  her  own  room. 

Here,  while  fhe  waited  her  brother's 
return,  fhe  employed  herfelf  in  writing 
to  Mifs  Belmour.  In  this  letter  fhe  re- 
peated what  fhe  had  often  urged  before, 
to  guard  her  again  (I  the  bafe  defigns  of 
her  lover:  fhe  recalled  to  her  remem- 
brance the  refolution  fhe  had  made,  and 
the  vows  with  which  fne  had  fealed  it, 
never  more  to  liften  to  his  defti  uctive  ad- 
dreffes;  and  conjured  her,  by  every  mo- 
tive of  religion,  honour,  and  virtue,  to 
banifh  from  her  fight  a  man  whofe  only 
aim  was  to  ruin  her. 

She  had  fcarce  finifhed  her  letter,  when 
a  fervant  came  to  tell  her  that  iome  com- 
pany waited  for  her  in  a  coach.  She 
made  hafte  to  feal  it,  and  gave  it  to  Mils 
Bdmour's  maid,  with  orders  to  deliver 
it  to  her  lady.  At  the  door  me  found 
her  brother,  who  helped  her  into  the 
coach,  and  came  in  after  her.  He  afked 
her,  fmiiing,  how  fhe  had  parted  with 
Mifs  Belm«ur? 

Henrietta  told  him,  fhe  had  left  hep 
with  company.  '  It  is  indifferent  tome 
'  what  company  fhe  fees  new  you  are  not 
f  with  her,'  faidhe:  '  but  my  heart  will 
'  not  be  at  reft  till  I  hear  all  your  ftory, 
«  filter.' 

Henrietta  prom i fed  to  fatinfy  him  when 
they  were  arrived  at  her  new  lodgings. 

*  I  am  alfo  impatient,'  faid  fhe,  '  to 
'  know  your  adventures;  why  you  called 

*  yourfelf  Freeman,  and  what  was  the 

*  cauf'e  of  your  not  writing  to  me  for  fo 
'  many  months  pad.' 

*  To  fay  the  truth,  my  dear  fifter/ 
faid  he,  *  I  have  been  guilty  of  a  little 
'•  negleft  in  not  writing  to  you  oftener: 
'  however,  fome  of  my  letters  muft  cer» 

*  tainly  have  mifcarried  ;  for  1  wrote  to 

*  you  both  from  Bruffels  and  Genoa, 

*  and  Idon'trememberlhad  any  anfwer. 
«  The  account  you.  gare  me  of  Mr.  Da- 

<  mer's 
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mer's  kindnefs  in  taking  upon  him  the 
.office  of  your  guardian,  and  your 
happy  lettlement  with  Lady  Meadows, 
made  me  perfectly  eaiy  with  regard  to 
you.  I  had  informed  you  that  I  was 
appointed  governor  to  the  Marquis  of 
.  This  young  nobleman  had  con- 

trailed  a  fricndlhip  with  me,  during 
his  ftny  at  Leyden,  where  his  governor 
dying,  he  wrote  to  his  father,  the  Duke 

of ,  in  fucii  prefiing  terms  in  my 

favour,  which,  joined  to  the  knowledge 
of  my  birth,  and  very  high  recom- 
mendations from  the  univerfity,  had 
fo  much  weight  with  him,  that  his 
Grace, notwithftanding  my  youth,  ap- 
pointed me,governer  to  his  fon,  with 
a  falary  of  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  acquit  myfelf 
faithfully  of  this  truftj  my  pupil  and 
I  have  always  lived  together  like  bro- 
thers 5  and  I  flatter  myfelf  his  father 
will  have  no  caufe  to  repent  his  having 
configned  him  lo  my  care.' 

*  But  why  did  you  take  the  names  of 
*  Melvil    and    Freeman?1   interrupted 
Henrietta. 

*  The  marquis,'  replied  Mr.  Cour- 
teney,  *  had   an   inclination   to   travel 


in  her  charming  eyes,  heightened  the 
rofy  bloom  of  her  complexion,  and  ani- 
mated her  whole  air:  but,  dearly  as  me 
loved  her  brother,  the  afTi. ranee  he  gave 
her,  that  her  lover  had  no  part  in  the 
diihonourable  propofals  he  had  made 
her,  was  a  circumftance  that  greatly 
increased  her  iatisfa£tion  in  this  meet- 
ing. 

Mr.  Courteney  looked  at  her  with  ad- 
miration and   delight,  while   a   tender 
fenfe  of  the  misfortunes  me  had  been  tx- 
poied  to  almoft  melted  him  into   tears. 
As  loon  as  the  coach  flopped,  he  tolcf  her, 
that  the  matter  of  the  houfe  they  were 
going  into  was  a  very  worthy  man,  witk 
whom  he  was  intimately  acquainted,  and 
whole  prudence  he  could   depend  upon. 
His  wife,1  purfued  he,  '  is  a  virtuous, 
feniible  woman  :  I  know  no  family  i« 
proper  to  place  you  in  as  this  ;  and  it 
was  extremely   lucky  that  I  thought 
of  them  upon  this  occafion.  for  it  was 
not  fit  you  mould  May  with  Mifs  Bel- 
mour,  and  in  fo  fhort  a  time  it  was  dif- 
ficult to  difpofe  of  you  properly/ 
As  foon  as  they  alighted,  Mrs.  Knight 
came  to  receive  Henrietta,  and  p relented 
her  hufband  to  her.  Both  feerned  greatly 
charmed  with  her   appearance,  and  po- 
litely thanked  Mr.  Courteney  for  bring- 
ing them  fo  agreeable  a  guerh 

Afier  a  few  compliments  they  with- 
drew, fuppofmg  the  brother  and  filler 
would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  con- 
verfe  together  in  private.  Mr.  Cour- 
teney immediately  drew  his  chair  near 
his  lifter's,  and,  with  a  look  of  impa- 
tience, demanded  the  account  (he  had 
prom i fed  him. 

Henrietta  blufliecf,  and  begged  him 
not  to  judge  her  errors  too  feverely.  She 
then  gave  him  a  candid  relation  of  all 
that  had  happened  to  her,  from  her  mo- 
ther's death  till  the  time  llie  met  him  at 
the  inn,  concealing  nothing  from  him 
but  Mifs  Belmour's  pafiion  for  Mr. 
Morley. 

Mr.  Courteney  was  varioufly  affecled 
during  the  courfe  of  her  little  (tory.  He 
often  changed  countenance,  but  would 
not  interrupt  her.  He  obferved  with 
pleafure,  that  (he  laid  no  ftrefs  upon  any 
part  of  her  conduct,  which  might  with 
juftice  challenge  efteem  and  admiration, 
but  appeared  nicely  confcious  of  every 
little  imprudence;  and,  when  (he  had 
ended,  waited  for  his  reply,  with  an 
anxiety  that  (hewed  (he  rather  expe&ed 
cenfurt  than  praife, 

«  My 
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«  My  d?ar  Henrietta,'  faid  Mr.  Cour- 
teney, at  length,  with  tears  in  his  eyes ; 
'  you  have  a6ted  nobly;  you  cannot 

*  imagine. how  much  your  fuffenngs  en- 

*  dear  you   to  me,  fince   you  have.be- 
«  h.ived  under  them  with  fuch  becoming 

*  fortitude.' 

*  How  happy  you  make  me,'  cried 
Henrietta,  '  by  your  approbation.    In- 
'  deed,  I  was  afraid    you  would  have 
«  chidden  me  feverely  for  leaving  my 
'•  aunt  in  the  manner  I  did.' x 

*  It  was  a  ra!h  ftep,'  replied  Mr.  Cour- 
teney, '  but  your  iubiequent    cciuh'cl 

*  has  effaced  it;  and  I  lee  not  how  you 
'  could  have  otherwife  avoided  being  in 

*  the  power  of  that  villain -prieft.J  . 
After  fome  farther  converfafion   on 

different  parts  of  her  ftory,  he  looked  at 
his  watch  :  *  How  faft  the  minutes  fly  !* 
faid  he,  fmiling.  «  My  dea,  Henrietta, 

*  I  mi;  ft  leave  you  now,   ye{  I  have  a; 
'  thoiifand  things  to  lay  to  you  ;  but  I 
«  will  fee  you  to-morrow  morning.  You 
'  will   be  very  happy,1  continued   he, 
'  with  Mrs.  Knight,  and  I  fhall  have 
'  no  fcruplc  to  truft  you  to  her  care,  till 

*  I  have  conducted  the  marquis  to  Lon- 

*  don  :  we  mall  go  in  a  day  or  two;  and, 
'  after  I  have  delivered  my  charge  fafe 

<  to   his  father,  I  will  come  back    to 
'  Paris,  and  fetch  you.' 

Henrietta  turned  pale  at  thefe  words: 

*  Then  we  are  to  part  again  focn  !'  faid 
file,  in  a  melancholy  accent. 

*  It  would  be  highly  improper  for 
'  you/  replied  he,  *  to  take  this  jour- 

*  ney  with  us,  on  fev^ral  accounts:  I 
'  fhall  be  concerned  tq  leave  you,  but 

<  it  muft  be  fo.' 

*  Could  you  not  ftay  till  Mr.  Darner 
'  comes?1  interrupted    Henrietta;  and, 
taking  his  letter  out  of  her  pocket,  *  fee 
'  here  how  affeftionately  he  writes  to 
'  me,'  added  Ihe:  '  he  propofes  to  be 

*  in  Paris   in  three   weeks,  and  infifts 
'  upon  my  going  to  England  with  him.' 

Mr.  Courteney  read  the  lotter  with 
great  pleafure.  Mr.  Darner  addrefled 
her  in  it  by  the  tender  name  of  daughter; 
and  affured  her,  that  he  would  in  every 
refpecl  aft  like  a  father  towards  her. 
He  praifed  her  conduft  in  terms  of  the 
higheft  admiration;  and  begged  her  not 
to  be  uneafy  at  her  aunt's  defertion  of 
her,  fince  it  was  in  his  power  to  make 
her  eafy,  and  he  was  refolved  to  do  fo. 

*  This  letter,'  faid  Mr.  Courteney, 
after  a  pawfe,  «  will  make  fome  little  al- 


'  teration  in  my  plan :  t  had  refolved  not 
'  to  take  any  notice  to  the  marquis,  that 
'  I  had  difcovered  you  to  be  my  filter, 

*  but 'to  make  fome  excufe  for  your  dii- 
'  appearing;  however,  I  fee  it  will  b« 
'  neceflary  to  wait  for  Mr.  Darner.     I 
'  congratulate  you,  my  dear  Henrietta, 
'  on  the  friendlhip  of  fo  worthy  a  man." 

«  But  will  you  ftay  till  he  comes  to 
'  Paris  ?"  interrupted  the  tender,  anxious 
Henrietta. 

'  May  1  depend  upon  your  prudence, 
«  filter?1  faid  Mr.  Courteney.  *  k  is 
'  pofliole  the  marquis  may  talk  to  you 
'  of  love :  if  you  give  him  the  lealt  en- 

*  couragemeHt,    you   will    forfeif  my 

*  elteem  for  ever;  it  lhall  never  be  faid, 
'  that  I  took  advantage  of  his  youth  to 

*  draw  him  into  a  marriage  with  my 
«  filter.' 

'  O  !  do  not  fufpecl  me  of  fuch  mean- 
'  nefs,'  faid  Henrietta,  blaming :  «  if 

*  the  marquis   was   a   thoufand  times 

*  more  amiable  than  he  is,  and  were  I 
'  ever  fo  much  prejudiced  in  his  favour, 
'  I  have  too  juft  a  ienlifof  what  I  owe 

*  to  my  birth,  to  your  honour,  and  my 

*  own,  to  admit  of  a  clandeftine  ad- 

*  drefs You  may  be  entirely  eafy 

'  upon  this  article.* 

<  I  am  iatsned,'  replied  Mr.  Cour- 
teney, tenderly  pi  effing  her  hand  ;  *  and 

*  now,  my  dear  Henrietta,  adieu  for  this 

*  evening.' 

*  Don't  fail  to  come  to-morrow,' 
faid  (lie,  following.-him  to  the  door.  He 
fmiled  afl^ntingly;  and,  having  taken 
leave  of  Mrs.  Knight,  who  met  him  as 
he  was  going  in  fearch  of  her,  he  hur- 
ried home  to  his  pupil,  by  whom  he  vva* 
expe&ed  with  extreme  impatience. 


C  H  A  P.     VI.' 

FARTHER    CONTINUATION  OF    TH?' 
HISTORY. 

THE  marquis,  as  foon  as  he  entered 
his  chamber,  perceived  that  fome- 
thing  extraordinary  had   happened  to 
him. 

*  Sure,'  faid  he,  fmiling,  '  you  have 

*  met   with    fome    ftrange    adventure, 
'  Freeman ;  you  look  pleafed,  and  yet 

*  there  is  a  thoughtful  air  in  your  coun- 
'  tenance.' 

(  I  havehad  an  adventure  indeed,'  re- 
plied  Mr.  Courteney,  entering  abruptly. 
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into  an  affair  which  cor.ld  not  be  con- 
cealed from  him  ;  '  I  have  met  with  my 
«  filter  here  in  Paris.' 

«  Your  filter!'  reputed  the  marquis; 
'  you  did  not  expect  her,  did  you  ?' 

'  No,  faith,'  replied  Mr.  Courie- 
ney;  *  nor  did  I  know  her  when  I  law 
«  her.' 

'  That  is  not  furprizing,'  faid  the 
marquis;  *  Ihe  was  very  young  when 

*  you  parted,  I  have  hear;'  you  lay:   I 
«  hope  you   will  allow  me  to   pay  my 
'  refpects  to  her.     But,'  adde'd  he,  im- 
patiently, '  how  does  Mil's  Belmour  and 
<  her  fair  friend?* 

<  H  r  fair  fiiend,  a?  you  are  pleafed 
«  to  call  her,'  replied  Mr.  Courteney, 
'  is  my  lifter,  whom  for  fo  many  weeks 
'  I  have  fe.n  almolt  every  day  without 
«  knowing  her.' 

1  Is  it  pofiible!'  cried  the  marquis, 
furprized:  '  Mils  Benfon  your  fitter! 

*  Sure  you  are. not  in  earnert  ?' 

«  Indeed  I  am,'  faid  Mr.  Courter.ey, 

*  I  difcuvered  her  by  the  oddett  accident. 
'  Mils  Belmour  herfelf  did   not  know 
«  who  (he  was;  but  while  I  was  there, 
'  flie  brought  her  a  letter,  w  uch  had 

*  been  incloled  to  her;  it  was  directed 
«  for  Mils  Courteney,  and  came  from 
'  Mr.  Darner,  my  filter's  guardian:  fhe 

*  owned  the  name,  and  by  that  means 
'  I  found  out  my  filter.     I  fee  you  are 

*  aftonilhed/    added    Mr.    Courtene'y. 

*  Poor  Henrietta  has  told  me  all   her 
'  Itory;  the  repetition  would  be  tedious, 
«  but ' 

«  How  can  you  think  fo?'  interrupted 
the  marquis,  eagerly :  '  canyon  doubt 
'  that  I  am  extremely  intei  efted  in  every 
'  thing  that  concerns  yo'i  ?' 

'  Excufe  me,  my  dear  marquis/  faid 
Mr.  Courteney,  '  I  really  cannot  enter 
'  into  particulars  jult  now — Fortune 

*  Itill  peii'ccutes  my  dear  father  in  his 
'  children.     I   thought    my   filter  was 
'  happily  fettled  with  her    aunt  Lady 
«  Meadows,   who    has    no  child,    and 
'  adopted  her;  but  the  old  lady,  being 

*  a  rigid  Roman  Catholick,  preffed  her 

*  very  much  to   change   her   religion, 
'  and  was  at  laft  fo  ftrangely  influenced 

*  by  an  artful  prielt,  who  is  her  chaplain, 
'  that  (he  had  formed  a  defign  to  fend 
'  myfilter,  under  the  conduct  of  this  fel- 
'  low,  to  be  fhut  up  in  a  nunnery.     The 

*  poor  girl,  who  was,  as  I  can  collect  by 
'  her  account,  extremely   apprehenfive 
*•  <?f  being  fo  entirely  in  the  power  ef  this 


fly.prieft,  had  no  way  to  avoid  this 
misfortune,  but  by  leaving  her  aunt 
privately,  who  absolutely  refufed  to 
be  reconciled  to  her  on  any  other  con- 
dition than  her  changing  h*er  religion. 

*  Thus    dfferted,  her   gur.rdian    being 

*  abroad,  and  having  nothing  to  expeft 
'  from  her  relations^  flie  chdfe  tu  go  to 
'  fervice>and  was  recommended  toMifs 

'  Belmo'ir,  by  the  Countefs  of , 

'  her  kinfwoman.' 

'  What  a  wrets  h  muft  ymr  uncle  be!* 
faid  ihe  marquis,  with  -ears  in  his  eyes, 

'  to   permit   f'uch  excellence '     Ha' 

(topped  am iiment;  ihei^  lud  ienly grafp- 
in^  his  I'and,  '  O  my  dear  Freeman,' 
purfued  he,  *  you  have  it  in  your  power 

*  to    make    me    happy You    know 

*  Iv  w  ardently   I   love  your  charming 

*  filter ' 

*  This  T  was  apprehenfive  of/  in- 
terrupted   Mr.-  Courteney.     •    I    beg, 

*  my  lord,  that  you  will  banifh  thefe 
'  thoughts.* 

'  What!'  cried  the  marquis,  haftilyj 
'  have  you  any  objection  to  my  paffion 

*  for  yoi.T  filter?' 

'  Indeed  I  have,  and  a  very  ftrong 
'  one/  replied  Mr.  Courteney,  «  and 
'  that  is  thrr  certainty  of  the  duke  your 
'  father's  difapprobation  of  it.' 

'  It  is  r.ofllble  indeed/  faid  the  mar- 
quis, after  a  little  paufe,  *  that  in  the 
'  choice;  of  a  wife  for  me,  my  father  will 
1  be  influenced  bv  t:ic  lame  motives  that 

*  molt  father   an  :  he  will  ex)>e6>  a  large 
'  fortune  with  th"  perfon  I  marry;  there- 
'  fore,  ir.y  dear  '."h^rles,  you  fee  the  ne- 

*  cefiity  Lhe;e  is  for  not  confulting  him 

*  in  this  ca(e.' 

*  Sure  you  forget :  my  lord/  inter- 
rupted Mr.  CourVtncy,  coolly,    «  what 

*  you   once  .  rhat   you  woufd 

*  never  enter  ir.ti.  ar.  engagement  of  this 
'  kind,  contrary  to  the  duke's  inclina- 

*  tions.' 

1  I  remember  I  faid   fo/  replied  the 

marquis;  '  and  were  I  to  make  a  choice 

which  he  could  realbnaMy  object  to, 

certainly   it  won!d    be    wiv.ng,  very 

wrong,    to   difobey  him  :  but  if   the 

want  of  a  fortune  can  make  my  father 

difapprove  of  my  afiedlion  for  a  young 

'  lady  of  Mifs   Courtentv's  birth  and 

*  merit,  muft  I   be  governed   by    fuch 

*  fordid  motives  ?' 

The  marquis  went  on  -to  prove,  by  a 

great  many  arguments,  common  enough 

on  fuch  occafions,  that,  in  the  article  of 

marriage, 
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marriage,  a  parent  had  no  right  to  lay 
any  restraint  upon  the  inclinations  of  his 
child.  Mr.  Courteney  did  not  think 
proper  to  enter  into  a  difpute  with  him 
upon  this  fubje6l :  the  patience  with 
which  he  liftened  to  him,  made  the  young 
nobleman  conclude  he  v.as  not  unwil- 
ling to  c^me  into  his  meafures. 

'  My  dear  Charles,'  added  he,  after  a 
Ihort  paufe,  *  will  you  not  be  my  advo- 

*  cate  with  your  charming  filter  ?  I  die 

*  with  impatience  to  throw  myfelf  at 

*  her  feet,  and  offer  her  my  heart  and 
«  hand.' 

*  You  cannot  doubt,   my  lord,'  faid 
Mr.  Courteney,  *  but  that  I  think  my 

*  filter  highly   honoured   by  the  efteem 

*  you  exprefs  for  herj  lv.it  fhe  would  be 

*  very  unworthy  of  it,  if  (he  was  capa- 
'  ble  of  admitting  your  atkircflss,  either 
'  unknown  to  your  father,  or  in  op- 
-'  poiition  to  his  will.     I  may  venture  to 

*  anfwer  for  her,  that  fhe  will  not,  by 
'  fo  unjuftifiable  a  condu&f  expofe  her 
'  brother  to  cenfure:  and  it  gives  me 
'  great  concern  to  find  you  are  no  better 

*  acquainted  with  my  fentiments,  than 

*  to  imagine  I  will  fo  bafely  betray  the 

*  trutt  the  duke  has  repofed  in  me,  and 

*  be  acceffary  to  your  difpo  tin?  ofyour- 

*  felf  in  a  manner  which  I  am  very  lure 
he  will  not  approve.' 

'  Then  I  nm  to  expect  nothing  from 
'  your  friend  (hip  on  this  cccafioii,  Mr. 

*  Courteney  P  replied  the  maiqui*,  with 
an  air  of  difpleafure  ;  *  you  are  deter- 

*  mined  to  raife  difficulties  to  my  dei;gn, 

*  inftead  of  removing  them  ;  is  this  acl- 

*  ing  like  n  man  whom  I  have  loved  like 

*  a  brother,  and  whom  it  would  be  my 

*  hirSefthappinefs  to  call  fo?' 

*  To  call  you  brother  with  your  fa- 

*  the-'s    content,  my    lord,'  f  :<\    Mr. 
Courteney,  *    is  an    honour  I    cannot 

*  hope  tor,  and  which,  without  it,  I  do 

*  not  wif!,.' 

*  As  noble  and  difinterefted  p.s  you 

*  imagine  t^i-;  ccnducl;  to  be,'  faid  'ho 
marquis,  riling,   '  it  will  have  another 
'  name,  perhrns,   with  r.ei'ibns  left  ro- 
4  imntick  in  their  notions  than  yo 

*  However,   Sir,  you  arc  no  move  than 

*  Me  brother  of  Mils  Courttney:  if  I 

*  am  happy  enough,  to  prevail  with  her 

*  to  receive  my  addre:Tes,  I    (hall  not 

*  think    your   confent   neceflary.1     He 
pafTcd  by  him  with  a  cool  bj\v,  as  he 
pronounced  thefe  words,  and  retired  to 
his  own  chamber. 


CHAP.    VII. 

IN  WHICH  WE  ARE  AFRAID  SOMg 
OF  OUR  READERS  WILL  THINK 
MR.  COURTENEY  ACTS  A  VERY 
SILLY  PART. 

MR.  Courteney  faw  plainly,  that 
by  refufing  to  comply  with  his 
p-  pil's  defires,  he  mould  entirely  lofehis 
friend  fh.ip;  but,  in  a  cafe  where  his  ho- 
nour was  lo  greatly  concerned,  this  con- 
fideration  had  no  weight  with  him:  and 
although  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
filler's  candour  and  integrity,  yet  the  in- 
timation Mifs  Belmour  had  given  him 
of  her  regard  for  Mr.  Melvil,  made  him 
apprehenfive  that  fhe  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  liften  to  the  vows  of  the  Mar- 
quis of — — .  He  refolved,  therefore,  to 
keep  the  place  of  her  abode  a  fecrer,  (for 
he  knew  he  could  depend  upon  the  pru- 
dence of  Mr.  Knight  and  his  wife)  and 
to  ufe  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  haften 
the  young  lord's  departure  from  France. 
The  marquis,  mean  time,  was  form- 
ing very  different  defigns.  It  is  fo  rare 
a  thing  for  a  man  in  love  to  be  either 
reafonable  or  juft,  on  occafions  where 
the  intereft  of  his  paflion  is  concerned, 
that  it  is  not  furprizing  the  marquis 
fhould  impute  his  governor's  conduct 
with  regard  to  his  fiffer  to  peevifhnefs 
ar.d  caprice,  and  think  himfelf  extremely 
ill  tiled  by  his  not  accepting  his  offers. 
He  conceived  Mils  Courteney  to  be 
equally  injured  by  the  oppoiition  her 
brother  made  to  the  advancement  of  her 
fortune ;  and  flattering  himfelf  that,  if 
his -perfon  was  not  difagreeable  to  her* 
he  fhould  Coon  overcome  any  fcruples 
Mr.  Courteney  might  have  fuggelred  on 
account  of  the  duke  his  father's  difap- 
probation,  he  determined  to  confult  him 
"ro  far; her  in  the  affair,  but  to  addrefs 
hirmelf  direclly  to  her. 

K?  fpent  part  of  the  night  in  writing 
a  letter  to  her,  in  which  he  declared  his 
paflion  in  the  mod  tender  and  refpedtful 
terms,  and  begged  fhe  would  allow  him 
to  wait  upon  her.  The  remaining  hours 
were  not  fpent  in  fleep,  but  impatient 
longings  for  fhe  morning,  which  was  to 
cdhfirm  or  tieltroy  his  hopes.  As  foon 
as  it  was  light,  he  rofe  and  walked- 
about  his  room.  He  read  over  the  letter 
he  had  written  5  he  thought  it  but  poorly 
exprefled  the  ardour  of  his  love:  he  fat 
dowa 
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«fown  and  wrote  another,  which  lie  liked 
ftill  lefs,  and  had  recourfe  again  to  the 
iirft,  after  adding  a  poftfcript,  in  which 
heearneftly  repeated  his  requeflto  be  in- 
dulged with  a  few  moments  private  dif- 
courie  with  her. 

He  lealed  up  his  letter,  and  directed 
it  for  Mifs  Courteney.  Her  brother  had 
not  mentioned  to  him  his  having  removed 
her  from  Mifs  Belmour  :  he  fuppofed 
fhe  was  Itill  with  her ;  but  a  doubt  oc- 
curring to  him,  whether  (he  was  will- 
ing to  aflame  her  real  name  yet,  he 
thought  it  bed  to  put  it  in  another  cover, 
fuperfcribed  for  Mifs  Benfon. 

It  was  Itill  too  early  to  fend  to  a  lady's 
lodgings  ;  he  counted  the  hours  with 
anxious  impatience,  and  at  length  rung 
his  bell  for  his  fervant.  As  foon  as  he 
appeared,  he  gave  him  the  letter,  recom- 
mending fecrecy,  and  charging  him  not 
to  return  without  an  anfwer. 

The  valet,  when  he  came  back, 
brought  him  word  that  Mifs  Benfon  was 
gone;  and  this  was  all  the  intelligence  he 
could  get.  Mils  Beltnour's  woman  in- 
deed had  added  with  a  fneer,  that  (he 
went  off  with  Mr.  Freeman,  and  it  was 
flrange  that  his  friend  Mr.  Melvil  fliould 
-not  know  where  (he  was.  Thi?  part  of 
the  menage  the  fellow  prudently  (up. 
prefled;  for  hejudged  the  bufmefs  to  be 
an  amour,  and  that  the  young  gentlemen 
were  rivals,  and  he  was  afraid  of  making 
mifchief. 

The  marquis,  however,  eafily  guefTed 
that  this  fudden  removal  of  Mil's  Cour- 
teney  was  her  brother's  aft:  he  difmifled 
his  fervant ;  and  beginning  now  to  be 
fenfible  how  much  it  was  in  his  gover- 
nor's power  to  traverfe  his  defigns,  and 
how  oblHnately  he  was  bent  upon  doing 
fo,  he  refigned  himfelf  up  to  the  moll 
violent  t ran f ports  of  rage;  and,  during 
a  few  moments,  all  his  thoughts  ran 
upon  revenge. 

Mr.  Courteney  came  into  his  chamber 
while  he  wa^  under  theie  agitations; 
and,  feeing  him  walking  about  with  a 
furious  pace — '  For  Heaven's  fake,  my 

*  lord,'  laid  he,  '  what   is  the  niatter 
'  with  you?' 

The  marquis  turned  fhort  "pon  him, 
and,  with  a  voice  broken  with  paffion, 
exclaimed — •  May  I  peri(h,  Courteney, 

•  if  I  forgive  you! 

Mr.  Courteney,  who  fuppofed  this 
refentment  was  the  confequence  of  their 
ienveriation  the  night  before,  replied 


calmly — '  You  are  angry,  my    lordj 

*  this  is  no  time  to  talk.' 

He  was  going  out  of  the  room,  but 
the  marquis,  haftily  Itepping  between 
him  and  the  door,  (hut  it  with  great  vio- 
lence. 

'  If  it  is  not  your  time  to  talk,  Sir,  it 

*  is  mine,'  faid  he. 

'  Very  well,  my  lord,'  replied  Mr. 
Courteney,  with  a  compofed  look  and 
accent,  «  I  am  ready  to  hear  you.' 

The  young  no'ileman  continued  to 
walk  inafullen  filence,  as  if  refolved  to 
be  angry,  and  knew  not  well  what  caufe 
to  alfign  for  it;  when  fuddeiily  Hop- 
ping— 

*  I  infift  upon  your  telling  me,  Sir,* 
faid   he,  '  why  you  have  fecreted  your 
'  filter  ?  Do  you  fufpect  I  have  diflio- 
'-  nourable deiigns  upon  her?' 

'    Difhonourable    defigns   upon    my 

*  filler !'  repeated  Mr.  Courteney,  kind- 
ling  at  the  exprellion:  '  my  lord,  no 
'  man,  while  I  have  life,  (hall  incur  fuch 

*  a  fufpicion  with  impunity.' 

*  This  fpirit  becomes  one  of  your 

*  birth,'  replied  the  marquis  ;  *  but  let 

*  metellyou  Mr.  Courteney,  your  con* 

*  duct  is  not  altogether  confillent ;  why 

*  muft  your  filler  be  hurried,  nobody 
'  knows  whither,   and   concealed  with 
4  fuch  wonderful  caution  ?' 

*  Are  you  fure  this  is  the  cafe,  my 

*  lor  i  ?    laid  Mr.  Courteney. 

«  Yes,  very  fure,'  anfwered  the  mar- 
quis, haftily. 

*  Since  it  was  not  I  who  gave  your 

*  lordmip   this    information,'   refumed 
Mr.  Courteney,  '  you  mull  have  taken 
'  fome  trouble  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
'  of  it;  and  the  motive  that  fet  you  upon 

*  thefe  enquiries  iufnciently  justifies  my 

*  caution  with  regard  to  my  filter.' 

'  Then  I  am  not  worthy,  it  Teems,  to 

*  pay  my  addrelfes  to  your  fifter,'  (aid 
the  marquis,  peevimly. 

:  Indeed,  my  lord,  this  is  a  very 
«  childilh  fpeech,'  replied  Mr.  Courte- 
ney :  '  you  know  your  addrefles  would 
'  do  honour  to  any  woman  ;  but  the  de- 

*  prefled   itate  of  my   filler's    fortune 

*  leaves  her  no  right  to  expect  a  man  of 
'  youi<juality  for  a  hufband  ;  and  (he 
'  has  too  jull  a  pride  to  iubmit  to  make 
*"  a  clandeftine  marriage;  nor  will  I  be 
'  branded  with  the  imputation  of  having 

*  feduced  my  pupil  into  a  marriage  with 
'  my  filter.' 

4  What  have  you  to  do  with  the  affair 
T  «  aft 
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*  at  all?'  replied  the  marquis,  eagerly: 
«  leave  Mils  Courteney  to  act  as   (he 
'  thinks   proper;   you  need  not   make 
«  your  felf  an  Swei  able  for  my  conduct  on 
'  this  occaGon.      I  loved   hev   before  I 

*  knew  her  to  be  your  fitter;  cannot  your 

*  romantick  honour  Satisfy  itfelf  with 
«  being  paffive  in  this  buSineSs?1 

*  I  (houidbut  ill  perform  my  engage- 
'  ruents  to  your  father,  my  lord,'1  inter- 
rupted Mr.  Courteney,  '  if  I  did  not  ufe 

*  <vny  utraoft  endeavours  to  prevent  you 
'  from  diipleaSing  him  in  a  matter  of  io 

*  great  importance  as  youi  marriage.' 

.  *  How  are  yon  fure  my  father  will  be 

*  difpleafed  ?'  faid  the  marquis:  *  Mils 
'  Courteney's    merit    will   jultity    my 
«  choice.1 

«  Put  it  upon  that  kibe,1  replied  Mr. 
Courteney;  '  aik  his  content.1 

•  '  Well,  Sir,  I  will  afk  his  confent,1 
refumed  the  marquis;  '  and  now  ain  I 
'  at  liberty  to  vifit  your  filler  ?' 

'  If  you  intend,  my  lord,  to  be  go- 

*  verned  by  the  duke's  advice,1  faid  Mr. 
Courteney,  '  you  will  certainly  be  con - 

*  tented   to   wait  his   anfwer;  and  you 

*  cannot  fuppofe  that,   knowing   your 

*  fentiments  fo  well  as  I  do,  I  will  per- 
'  rriit  my   fifter   to    receive   your   vifits 

*  while  we  are  ignorant  of  the  duke's  in- 

*  tentions.1  » 

The  marquis  loft  all  patience  at  this 
unreafonable  obftinacy,  as  he  conceived 
it.  *  I  renounce  your  friendship  from 

*  this  moment,1  laid  he,  '  forever;  and, 
4  had  you   not   a  fitter,  I   would  refent 

*  this  behaviour  in  another  manner.1 
He  flung  oiit  of  the  room  when  he  had 

faid  this;  and,  (hutting  himlelf  up  in  his 
ftudy,  gave  his  valet  orders  to  allow  no 
body  todithirb  him. 

Mr.  Coin  teney  was  not  fo  much  of- 
fended at  the  harflmefsof  his  language, 
as>  to  hinder  him  from  feeling  great  con- 
cern for  the  uneafy  ftatL-  of  his  mind; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  own  temper 
was  vehement  enough,  yet  he  was  able 
to  make  fome  allowances  for  the  tranf- 
ports  of  a  young  man,  who  faw  himfelf 
to  refoiutely  oppoie.l  in  a  point  he  had 
fet  his  heart  upon:  but  despairing  to 
pacify  his  pupil  without  entering  into  his 
detiin,  he  determined  to  place  his  fitter 
"  effectually  out  of  his  reach;  and  then, 
if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  re- 
turn to  England,  nothing  remained  but 
to  m-'ke  the  duke  his  father  acquainted 
with  the  whole  affair. 


He  waited  Tome  time  in  expectations 
that  the  marquis  would  come  down  to 
breakfaft  as  ufual ;  but  finding  that  he 
had  ordered  his  chocolate  to  bt  brought 
to  him  in  his  ftudy,  he  went  to  Tifit  his- 
iilter,  as  he  had  promiSed. 

The  marquis  heard  him,  as  he  pafTed 
by  his  door,  call  for  his  hat  and  Sword; 
and  his  valet  entering  a  moment  after- 
wards with  the  chocolate,  he  atked  him, 
if  Mr.  Freeman  was  goive  out?  Being 
anfwered  that  he  was,  it  Suddenly  came 
into  his  head  that  he  was  going  to  fee 
his  filter. 

*  Follow bafl  inftantly,1  faid  he  toth* 
fellow,  '  and  bring  me  word  to  what 
'  place  he  goes;  and  here  is  Something 
*  to  nurchafeyour  Secrecy  and  diligence.' 

The  fight  of  five  Louis  d1  ors,  which? 
die  marquis  gave  him,  left  the  valet  no 
inclination  to  be  difcreet  any  longer. 
He  ran  out  of  the  room  with  ofrkious- 
hafte,  fully  determined  to  execute-  his 
commiSfion  with  the  utmoil:  exnclnefs. 
When  he  got  into  theftreet,  he  perceived 
Mr.  Courteney  walking  leifurtrly  on : 
he  followed  him  at  a  diltance;  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  the  houSe  he  entered^ 
and,  after  waiting  a  few  moments  to  fee 
whether  he  came  out  again,  he  went  back 
to  the  marquis  with  his  intelligence. 

The  young  lover  did  not  doubt  but 
he  had  difcovered  his  rmffreSs's  abode j 
and  in  the  joy  this  thought  gave  him,  he 
'btftowed  many  praifes  on  his  valet's  in- 
genuity, together  with  a  reward  of  five 
Louis  d1  ors  more,  which  he  liked  ttill 
better.  He  then  ordered  him  to  give 
directions  for  his  chariot  to  be  got  ready, 
while  he  aflifted  him  to  drefs.  His  looks 
diSc  veied  fiich  an  excef&of  fatisfaclion, 
that  the  valet,  under  no  apprehenfion* 
that  what  he  had  done  would  produce 
any  difagreeable  contequences,  entered 
with  vail  delight  upon  his  new  pott  of 
confident  to  his  matter.  The  marquis 
orderedjn'm  to  (lay  at  home  till  Mr. 
Freeman  came  in,  and  then  immediately 
to  come  to  him  at  the  Hotel  de  — — . 


CHAP.     VIII. 

IN  WHICH    MR.  COURTENEY    GIVPS' 
MORE  INSTANCES  OF  HIS  FOLLY. 


Tl^T-HILE    Henrietta    thus    inno- 

»  V     cemly  Sowed  the  feeds  of  difcord 

between  the  two  friends,  fee  herfelf  en- 

joyed 
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Joyed  a  perfect:  compofure  of  mind,  and 
iaJulged  the  moft  pleafing  reflections  on 
the  happy  change  of  her  fortune. 

She  was  no  longer  in  the  humiliating 
condition  of  a  fervant;  or,  what  to  her 
was  far  more  mortifying,  a  dependant 
upon  the  bounty  of  another;  an  un- 
known wanderer,  without  friends  or  pro- 
tectors. She  was  now  under  the  care  of 
a  brother,  whom  me  tenderly  loved, 
whqle  merit  could  not  fail  of  diltinguifh- 
ing  him,  and  of  forcing  thatrefpeft  and 
consideration  due  to  a  noble  birth,  and 
which  he,  though  in  a  deprefled  fortune, 
£o  nobly  fupported. 

She  was  allured  that  her  guardian  was 
not  only  free  from  any  unfavourable  pre- 
judices'on  account  of  her  aunt's  defer- 
tion  of  her,  but  that  flie  might  expect 
all  the  tender  offices  of  a  parent  from 
him;  and,  what  afforded  the  nice  fen - 
fibility  of  her  foul  a  more  delicate  fatis- 
faction  than  all  this,  the  only  man  in 
the  world  whom  fhe  was  capable  of  re- 
garding with  a  preference  to  the  reft  of 
his  fex,  though  in  fo  elevated  a  rank, 
,had  loved  her  in  indigence  and  obfcurity 
with  honour,  and  juftified  the  tender 
Sentiments  flie  entertained  for  him. 

Her  fmiles,  when  fhe  faw  her  brother 
appear,  and  the  gaiety  of  her  behaviour, 
convinced  him  her  mind  was  at  eafe$ 
•but  his  features  ftill  retained  that  im- 
prefilon  of  chagrin  he  had  fo  lately  felt 
from  the  marquis's  caufelefs  rage-;  and 
•there  was  a  folemnityin  his  manner,  that, 
in  an  inftant,  changed  the  innocent 
•chearfulnefs  of  Henrietta  into  anxiety 
and  concern. 

The  prefence  of  Mrs.  Knight  was  a 
-reft:  aint  upon  them  both.  She  perceived 
it;  and  as  foon  as  the  tea-table  was  re- 
moved,  (for  the  ladies  were  at  breakfaft 
•when  Mr.  Courteney  came  in)  me  re- 
iired  and  left  them  at  liberty. 

The  moment  (he  was  gone,  Henrietta 
jcagerly  alked  him,  if  any  tiling  had  hap- 
pened to  give  him  uneafmefs  fince  me 
jfaw  him  ? 

*  Yes,'  replied   he   abruptly,    '   the 
*  marquis  and  I  have  quarrelled.' 

*  Quarrelled  <.'    repeated    Henrietta, 
trembling  and'pale  as  death,  *  have  you 

-*  quarrelled  ?' 

Mr.  Courteney,  who  obferved  her 
emotion,  continued  to  look  at  her  fo  ear- 

•  tteltly,  that  fhe blumed  and  rait  down  her 
eyes.  *  You  feem  greatly  affected  with 
'  this  accident,'  faid  he  atlait;  l  I  wifll 
$  I  bad  not  mentioned  it  to  you.* 


*  Could  you  Aippofe,1  faid  Henrietta, 
in  an  accent  which  had  at  leaft  as  much 
of  grief  as   tendernefs  in  it,  *  that  I 

could  hear  with  indifference  what  tnuft 
neceflarily  be  very  afflicting  to  you?' 

*  Your  indifference,  perhaps,  on  this 
occafion,'  faid  Mr.  Courteney, « would 
be  more  welcome  to  me  than  the  con- 
cern I  fee  you  under.' 

Henrietta  having  pondered  a  little  on 
the  meaning  of  thefe  words,  replied  in  a 
firmer  tone,  '  Place  fome  confidence  in 

*  me,  brother;  you  will  find  I  mall  de- 
«  ferve  it.' 

'  My  dear  Henrietta,'  refumed  Mr. 
Courteney,  affected  with  the  manner  in 
which  flie  fpoke,  and  her  expreflive  look, 
you  ought  to  forgive  my  doubts,  when 
you  reflect  on  what  Mifs  Belmour 
told  me:  the  merit  of  my  noble  pupil 
has  made  an  impreflion  on  your  heart} 
but  your  marriage  with  him,  fifter, 
will  bring  everlalting  infamy  upon 
me.* 

'  .Have  I  not  already  declared  rny  re- 
'  folution  to  you  upon  this  head  ?'  re- 
plied Henrietta. 

*  The  marquis  loves  you/  refumecj 
Mr.  Courteney:  *  he   is  ram  and  in- 

*  confederate;  he  has  no  hope  (and  in- 

*  deed  it  would  be  ftrange  if  he  had)  that 

*  the  duke  his   father   will   confent  to 

*  fuch  an  unequal  match;  yet  he  preffes 
e  me  to  introduce  him  to  you  as  a  lover, 

*  and  to  favour  his  rieiigris  of  marrying 
'  you  privately.     You  may  eafily  ima- 
'  gine  what  anfwer  I  gave  him;  the  con- 
'  fequence  is,  that  he  has  declared  him- 
«  felf  my  enemy.     We  are  upon  very 

*  bad  te;ms.  But  this  is  not  my  greateft 
'  concern:  the  marquis,  if  hr  can  get 

*  accefs  to  you,  will  teaze  you  with  foli- 
'  citations;  and,  difpofed  as  yo"  are  in 
'  his   favour,    have  I   not  caufe  to  ap- 
'  prehend  you  will  liften  to  him  but  too 

*  readily?1 

'  Although  I   fhould  confirm  your 

*  fufpicions,'  faid  Henrietta,  wiih  tear* 
in  her  eyes,  '  yet  I  mull  again  repeat,  I 
'  am  grieved  at  this  difference  between 
'  your  pupil   and    you.     Nay,    I    will 
'  own,'   purfued   flie.  avoiding   with  a 
fweet   bamfulnefs  tiie  earneil  looks  of 
her  brother,  '  that  I  am  not   inlenfibld 

*  ot  this  young  nobleman's  affection  for 
'  me;  but,  after  this  candid  confeffion, 
'  you  ought  to  believe  me,  *  hen  I  u  flu  re 
'  you,  that  I    vill  enter  into  no  en^age- 
'  mentwi'h  him  without  yovir  apf'.*ji;a- 
.'  tionj  aaid,  toniake  you  ealy>  1  will 

X  a        .     '  comply 
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'  comply  with  any  rneafures  you  think 

*  proper,  to  avoid  his  purfuits.' 

4  I  fee  I  may  itly  uron  you,'  faid 
Mr.  Courteney,  charmed  with  her  ami- 
able franknefs;  *  but,  my  dear  Heri- 

*  rietta,  I  hope  you  will  not  allow  this 
«  prepofleflion  to  take  too  deep  root  in 

*  your  heart:  fure  your  good  fenfe,  and 

*  the  delicacy  of  your  ientiments,  will 

*  hinder  you  from  giving  way  to  a  hop'e- 

*  lefs  paffion.' 

*  I  beg  you  not  to  talk  to  me  on  this 

*  fubjecV  interrupted  Henrietta,  tears, 
in  fpite  of  her  endeavours  to  reftrain 
them,  flowing  faft  down  her  face;  '  only 
'  tell  me  what  you  would  have  me  do  to 
'  avoid  the  marquis:   Have  you  formed 

*  any  plan?  Doubt  not  of  my  readinefs 

*  to  comply  with  it.' 

*  Have  you  any  objections  to  board- 
'  inginaconventtihMr.Darnercomes?' 
faid  M  .  Courteney. 

'  No,'  replied  Henrietta}  half  fmil- 
ing,  '  for  I  cannot  lufpect  you  have  a 

*  defign  upon  my  religion,  as  my  aunt 

*  had,  and  mean  to  confine  me  all  my 
«  life.1 

*  No,  really,'  refumed  Mr.  Conrte 
ney,  fmiling  likewife;  '  but  it  will  be 

*  more  difficult  for  the  marqxiis  to  get 
'  accefs  to  you  in  a  convent  than  herej 

*  and,  as  it  is  probable  enough  that  this 
'  affair  will  make  fome  noife,  it  will  be 
"  more  for  your  reputation  to  have  it 

*  known  that  you  lived  in  fuch  a  refpec- 

*  table  fociety ,  where  there  were  fo  many 

*  witnefles  of  your  conduct)  and  fuch 
'  exaft  regularity  required,  than  in  pri- 
'  vate  lodgings,  where   you   were  ac- 

*  countable  to  nobody  for  your  actions." 

*  Then  you  intend   to  leave  me  be- 
'  fore  Mr.  Darner  comts  ?'  laid  Hen- 
rietta, fighing, 

*  Tc  be  lure,'  replied  Mr.  Courte- 
ney, '  I  will  force  the  marquis  away  if 

*  pofliblt    and,  if  I  find  all  my  remon- 

*  ftrances  ineffectual,  the  duke  mult  in- 
'  terpofe  his  authority.' 

*  You  intend,  tp  write  to  him,  then  ?' 
faid  Henrietta. 

'  Certainly,'  replied  he;  *  don't  you 
f  think  I  ought  to  do  (b,  fitter?' 

«  Indeed  I  do,1  anfwered  fhe. 

'  I  am  glad  of  it,'  refumed  Mr.  Cour- 
teney, '  yet  this  procedure  will  embroil 
me  more  w:th  the  marquis  ;  but  I  lee 
no  help  for  it,  m  lefs  Mr.  Darner  fhculd 
happen  to  come  fooner  than  weexpecl, 
and  take  you  with  him  to  England. 
4  ho|>e  to  prevail)  upon  my  pupil  tp 


leave  Paris  in  two  or  three  days;  and, 
if  I  have  not  the  fatisfaclion  to  leave 
you  under  Mr.  Darner's  care,  a  con- 
vent is  the  fittelt  place  for  you  to  re- 
tire to.' 

Henrietta,  having  reflected  on  her 
brother's  propofal,  found  it  fo  reafon- 
able  and  fo  mi  ch  to  the  advantage  of 
he-  reputation,  that  fhe  readily  yielded 
to  |>ut  it  in  immediate  execution. 

Mrs.  Knight  being  defired  to  return, 
Mr.  Courteney  told  her  their  defign,  and 
requested  her  afliltance.  She  expreffed 
fome  co  ce.n  at  being  fo  foon  to  Iple  hep 
P2,ree''ble  gutlt,  bur  undertook  to  tran- 
l;»6l  the  affair j  an>  it  was  reloived,  that 
Hie  ihould  go  that  day,  and  procure  the 
young  lady  10  b^  ;lmi.ted  as  apenfioner 
in  the  Auguftine  nunnery  of  Englifh 
ladies  in  Pari 

Mr.  Cou.teney,  havii  g  promifed  his 
fifter  to  conr.e  and  condu6t  '  -r  to  the 
convent  -he  next  day.  took  1  ave  of  her, 
highly  tatisfied  with  her  d_ocilit)  andre- 
tur:  ed  home.  He  was  furprized  to  hear 
that  the  marquis  was  gone  abroad  j  but, 
having  10  lufpicion  of  his  int<  tion  to 
vifit  Henrietta,  wriofe  a  )ode  iie  con- 
clu  I  :d  was  ftill  a  fecret  to  him.  he  was 
only  concerned  left  his  h^l  h  fhould 
fuffer,  by  venturing  out  be  ore  it  was 
fully  re-eitablifhed. 

The  marquis's  valet  no  fooner  fa\v 
Mr.  Courteney  return,  than  he  ran  im- 
mediately to  acquaint  his  mafter,  who 
fet  forwards,  with  aK.^ing  heart,  to 
vifit  his  miftrefs.  T  e  Vi-let  had  given 
foexaft  a  direclion,  that  the/ coachman 
had  no  difficulty  to  find  thehoufe.  The 
marquis  alighted  the  mon  •:  u  the  door 
was  ope,-.e<i,  and  alking  tne  fcrvant  for 
Msfs  Ceurteney,  was  inftantly  intro- 
duced into  a  parlour,,  where  Henrietta 
was  fitting  alone,  Mrs.  Knight  having 
ju(t  left  her  to  go  and  execute  her  com- 
nnflion. 

The  fight  of  the  marquis  threw  her 
into  the  utn.oft  confulion.  She  role, 
however,  and  received  him  with  great 
jrefpecl :  he  approached  her  bowing,  and, 
m;i^--  her  a  genteel  compliment  upon  her 
happy  meeting  with  her  brother. 

Henrietta  would  not  fuffer  this  fubjeet 
to  be  dwelt  upon  long,  left  it  mould  lead 
ro  circumllances  too  interesting.  She 
changed  the  converfation  to  indifferent 
matters,  and  took  c:ire  that  it  fliould  not 
fi'  of  a  moment ,  fo  thru  the  marquis, part- 
\-j  inbarraffed  by  that  awe  which  always 
accompanies  a  iincere  paflipn,  arid  paj  tiy 
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by  the  prudent  management  of  Henrietta, 
found  he  had  protracted  his  vifit  to  a  con- 
siderable length,  without  drawing  any 
advantage  from  it. 

Alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  lofing  an 
opportunity,  which  the  rigid  and  in- 
flexible temper  of  his  governor  might 
prevent  him  from  meeting  with  again> 
he  fuddenly  aflumed  courage  to  make 
her  a  declaration  of  his  paflion,  but  in 
terms  the  moft  tender  and  refpeftful,  and 
with  an  explicitnefs  that  became  one  of 
his  rank  and  fortune  to  ufe  towards  a 
young  lady  in  her  delicate  circumftances, 
whom  he  would  not  for  a  moment  ieave 
in  doubt  of  "the  finceiity  of  his  pro- 
feflions,  and  his  firm  relblution  to  ad- 
here to  them. 

Henrietta liftened to  them  with  a  grace- 
ful modefty  j  and,  when  he  earneftly 
prefled  for  her  aniwer,  (he  allured  him, 
that  me  was  very  ienfible  of  the  honour 
he  did  her,  and  mould  always  think  her- 
felf  obliged  to  him  for  having  entertained 
fuch  f;  vourable  fentiments  of  her,  as 
could  make  him  overlook  the  inequality 
there  was  between  them.  As  for  the 
reft,  fire  referred  him  to  her  brother,who, 
(he  laid,  was  in  the  place  of  a  father  to 
her,  and  by  whofe  advice  and  direction 
fhe  was  determined  to  be  governed  en- 
tirely. 

The  marquis  would  have  had  no  rea- 
fon  to  be  diffatisfied  with  this  anfwer,  if 
he  had  not  known  that  he  had  nothing  to 
expect  from  an  application  to  her  brother ; 
and  the  apprehenfion  that  fhe  allb  ioiew 
it,  and  therefore  took  this  method  to 
free  herfelf  from  his  importunities,  gave 
him  ib  much  concern,  that  he  turned 
pale,  and  fighing,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the 
ground.  His  air,  his  attitude,  his  looks, 
were  all  fo  moving,  fo  expreflive  of  ten- 
dfrnefs,  anxiety,  and  grief,  that  H-n- 
rietta  durft  not  trult  herfelf  to  behold 
him,  left  he  mould  turn  his  eyes  towards 
her,  and  difcover  in  hers  the  too  great 
intereft  fhe  took  in  his  uneafinefs. 

Some  moments  paffed  in  an  affecling 
filence  on  both  fides,  during  which  the 
marquis  remained  immoveably  fixed  in 
the  fame  penfive  pofture,  till  rouzed  by 
the  opening  of  the  door,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Courteney .  Henrietta's 
face  was  in  an  inftant  covered  with 
blufhes:  the  marquis  feemed  greatly 
embarrafled.  Mr.  Courteney  flu-wed 
fome  furprize  at  firft;  but,  recovering 
himfelf,  he  fpoke  to  his  pupil  witn  an 
f  sly  air,  andVdieyed  both  him  and  his 


fifter  from  their  confufion,  by  entering 
immediately  into  an  indifferent  conver- 
fation. 

The  marquis  drew  a  favourable  omen 
from  this  behaviour :  his  looks  refumed 
their  ufual  fweetnefs  and  vivacityj'  and, 
during  a  whole  hour  trut  they  continued 
together,  nothing  could  be  more  fpirited 
and  lively  than  the  dilcourfe  between 
three  perfons,  who  had  the  moft  perfect 
tendernefs  for  one  another,  yet,  from 
their  feveral  circumftances,  were  obliged 
mutually  to  oppole  and  give  pain. 

The  marquis  at  length,  with  apparent 
reluctance,  put  an  end  to  his  vifit,  as  did 
Mr.  Courteney  likewilc1,  though  he  was 
very  delirous  of  talking  to  his  fifter  in 
private.  When  they  were  in  the  chariot 
together,  the  young  lord  was  feveral 
times  upon  the  point  of  preffiog  his  go- 
vernor again  upon  the  lunjecl  of  his 
love,  as  he  feemed  to  be  lefs  inclined 
than  formerly  to  oppofe  him ;  but  he 
was  reftrained  from  entering"  into  any 
explanation,  by  his  apprehenfion  of  de- 
ftroying  thofe  hopes  he  rnd  fo  lately  be- 
gun to  entertain,  and  of  rendering  his 
accels  fo  Henrietta  more  difficult  for  the 
future:  Mr.  Courteney  alfo  had  hisrea- 
fons  for  preventing  anv  fuch  explanation, 
and  induftr  o.ifly  amuied  him  withothtr 
dilcourfs. 

The  marquis  could  not  help  thinking 
it  ftrange  that  he  took  no  notice  of  the. 
vifit  he  had  made  his  fifter  :  but,  as  love 
is  ever  ready  to  flatter  it's  own  wilhes, 
he  began  to  imsginc  that  Mr.  Courttney 
had  relaxed  in  the  feverity  of  his  rcfo- 
liuioiiS,  but  knew  not  yet  how  to  yield 
with  a  good  grace ;  he  favoured  his  em- 
barr^ffmenttherefoic  f .;  tre  ^reienr,  and 
they  pa  fled  the  remaining  inirt  of  the  day 
in  their  uf  'al  comj)iny  and  iiverfions. 

When  they  c  me  home  at  night,  the 
marquis  defucd  '-.?  hav\  nn  hour's  con- 
verfatson  with  him;  but  Mr.  Courteney, 
complaining  of  a  fuddt-n  heaJ-ach,  ex- 
culed  himi'elf,  and  retired  to  his  own. 
chamber. 

The  next  morning,  before  his  pupil 
was  up,  he  repaired  to  Mrs.  Knight's. 
She  told  him,  tha  every  thing  was  agreed 
on  f'.r  the  reception  of  the  young  lady  j 
and  he  had  t^e  fariGfaciion  to  find  his 
fifter  making  preparations  for  her  re- 
moval, without  any  3j  pcaranc  of  dif- 
content.  She  acquainted  h  :n  with  what 
had  palled  in  the  converiatiou  between 
the  marquis  and  her. 

*  I  have  no  doubt  of  his  aifcclion  for 
«  you,. 
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'  you,'  fa-id. Mr.  Courtency;  e  we  muft 
*  kave  the  event  of  it  to  Providence,  and 
'  aft  fo  as  that,  whatever  happens,  we 
'  may  not  incur  cen fure.' 

As  feon  as  breakfaft  was  over,  Hen- 
rietta, accompanied  by  Mrs.  Kinght  and 
her  brother,  went  in  a  coach  to  the  con- 
vent, where  fhe  was  very  civilly  received 
by  the  fu  peri  our.  Mr.  Courteney  pro- 
mi  fed  to  vifit  her  foon,  and  took  leave 
of  her,  to  wait  upcti  Mrs.  Knight  home ; 
after  which  he  returned  to  the  marquis, 
wlio  had  enquired  for  him  feveral  times. 


CHAP.     IX. 

IN  WHICH  THE  READER,  IT  IS  PRE- 
SUMED, CAN  MAKE  NO  DISCOVE- 
RIES CONCERNING  THE  EVENT 
OF  THIS  HISTORY. 


HE  marquis,  when  he  faw  him 
JL     enter  his  chamber,  approached  him 
*rith  an  obliging  air.  and  affe&ionstely 
fit'efring  his  hand— 

'  May  I  hope,  my  dear  Courteney,* 
•JTii-d  he,  '  that  you  have  overcame  your 

*  fantattick  fcruples,  and  that  you  will 

*  favour  my  pretenfion-s  to  your  charm- 
c   ing  fliter?     1  will  make  you  no  arx>- 

*  J°tov  ^or  ftea^ng  a  vifit  to  her  ;  you 

*  would,  I  am  fure,  have  done  the  lame 

*  in   my   fituation.     Indeed,    Charles, 
•  *  you  muft  either  i  efolve  to  give  me  Mils 

*  Courteney,   or   to   fee  me   miferabie. 

*  She  referred  me  to  you;  my  happmefs 

*  depends  upon  a  fingle   word  of  yovrs  : 
'  can  you  be  fo  cruel   to  refufe  me  this 

*  inftance  of  your  friendfliip  ?' 

*  You  know,  my  lord/  replied  Mr. 
Courteney,  '  that  there  is  not  any  thing 

*  you  can  defire  of  me,  confident  with 
e   my  honour,  which    I    would   refufej 

*  but,  unlefs  I  would  make  myfclf  infa- 
£  mous,   I  cannot  yield  to  your  marry  - 
'  ing  my  filter  without  the  duke's  con- 

*  Fent.     Hear  what  I  have  to  piopofe,' 
continued  he,  perceiving  him  to  be  in  a 
violent  emotion.  '  Let  us  return  toEn'g- 
'  land    immediately.     You   have  often 

*  told  me,  tlm  the  duke  is  a  moft  tender 
f  'father;  you   are   an   only   child;  it  is 

*  polfible  he  may  be  prevailed  upon  to 
'  yield  to  your  defires,  if  you    tell  him 
'  you  cannot  be  happy  without  my  lifter. 

*  Let  us  make  the  trial  at  lea'.t.' 

*  I  agree  to  it,1  interrupted  the  mar- 
(ji;i>,  eagerly,  *  provided  you  will  pro- 
'  mife  rne>-  that  if  my  father  is  fo  un- 


renfonable  as  to  refufe  his  conferrt,  you 
will  no  longer oppofe  my  marriage.  I 
am  of  age;  it  is  fit  that,  in  a  matter 
of  fuch  importance  to  the  future  hap- 
pinefs  of  my  whole  life,  I  (hould  beat 
liberty  to  follow  my  inclinations. 
Speak,  Charles,  will  you  make  me  this 
promife  ?' 
'  Indeed,  I  wiil  not,  my  lord, 'replied 

Mr.  Courteney,  *  you  muft  not  expe& 

«  it." 

*  Detefted  obftinacy  !'  cried  the  mar- 
quis, flinging  his  hand  away,  which  he 
had   held    till   this  moment;  «  -what   a 

*  wretch  am  I  to  have  my  happinefs  de- 

*  pendupon  the  will  of  a  capricious  man, 
'  who  milrakes  his  romantick  whims  for 
'  honour!    But   obferve  what   I    fay, 

*  Courteney,'  added  he,  turning  haftily 
towards  him,  '  you  /hall  not  hinder  me 

*  from  vifiting  your  filter;  nothing  but 

*  her  abfolute  commands  flvall  preve.nt 
'  my  feeing  her.' 

'  My    filter,'  faid    Mr.    Courteney, 

*  will  flay  no  longer  in  France,  than  till 

*  Mr.  Darner,  to  whofe  care  her  mother 

*  left   her   at  her  death,   returns   from 
c  Montpelier:  he  is  to  conduct  her  to 

*  EngL-.nd  ;  and  Ihe  is  gone  to  board  in 

*  a  convent  till  his  arrival.' 

*  Gone  to  a  convent!'  repeated   the 
marquis;  '  fhis  is  your  fcheme,  I  ftip- 
'  pole.1 

*  I  hoped  to  prevail  upon  you/  faid 
Mr.   Courteney,  '   fmce   you   are  quite 
'  recovered,  to  leave  Paris  immediately  j 

*  and  I   thought  a  convent  the  propereft 

*  place  for  my  fifter  to  refide  in  till  her 

*  giKirdian  comes.' 

The  marquis  inftantly  running  over 
in  his  thoughts  the  ufe  that  might  be 
made  of  this  intelligence,  replied,  that 
he  had  no  inclination  to  leave  Paris  yet  j. 
and  broke  off  all  farther  converfation  by 
quitting  the  room. 

In  effecl,  he  had  refolved  to  make  an 
application  to  Mr.  Darner,  fuppofmg, 
that  fmce  he  had  not  the  fame  foundation 
for  fcruples  as  his  governor,  he  would 
readily  liiten  to  an  offer  fo  advantageous 
for  his  ward. 

Mr.  Courteney  penetrated  into  hii 
views;  and  doubtful  how  Mr.  Darner 
would  a<5l,  and  whether  his  fifter,  having 
the  fanftion  of  his  approbation,  might 
rot  give  way  to  the  motions  of  her  own, 
heart,  and  encourage  the  addrefles  of  the  ! 
marquis  ;  he  concluded  it  neceffary  to 
m~ke  the  duke  acquainted  with  the 
whole  affair,  that  he  might  take  fuch, 
meafuUi 
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mcafures  as  he  judged  proper  to  reftrairi 
his  Ion  from  an  action  which  would  incur 
his  difpleafure. 

He  wrote  accordingly  that  day,  and 
having  thus  difcharged  his  duty,  his 
mind  was  more  at  eafe. 

The  marquis,  full, of  hope  that  his 
nsw  fcheme  would  be  fuccelsful,  made 
no  effort  tt>  fee  Henrietta,  for  tear  of 
railing  fui  pic  ions  in  her  brother:  but  the 
coldnefs  and  referve  with  which  he  treated 
him,  fufficiently  fhewed  how  much  he 
indented  his  conduct. 

Henrietta  was  loon  reconciled  to  are- 
tirunent,  in  which  (lie  had  full  liberty  to 
indulge  her  reflections;  for  fhe  was  in 
love  enough  to  find  more  i'atistaction  in 
being  alone,  than  in  the  gayeft  andmoft 
agreeable  fociety.  Her  brother  did  not 
fail  to  vifit  her  every  day :  he  fonnd  her 
fetisfied  with  her  fituation;  and,  in  ap- 
pearance, no  otherwiie  affected  with  his 
approaching  departure,  which  he  gave 
her  room  to  expect,  than  what  her  tcn- 
<iernefs  for  him  might  well  allow  of. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Duke  of  , 

hav:ng  received  Mr.  Courteney's  letter, 
was  greatly  pleafed  with  the  noblenefs 
and  generality  of  his  behaviour.  He 
wrote  to  him  immediately,  in  terms  of 
the  higheft  friendfhip  and  regard;  and, 
acquainting  him  with  die  purport  of  his 
letter  to  his  fon,  recommended  it  to  him 
to  batten  his  departure,  afluring  him,  he 
had  the  firmed  reliance  upon  his  integrity 
a#d  honour. 

The  packet,  to  avoid  fufpicinn,  had 
been  directed  as  ufual  to  the  marquis, 
who  was  not  furprized  to  find  a  letter  in 
it  for  Mr.  Courteney,  to  whom  his  father 
was  accuftomed  to  write  often:  he  fent 
it  to  him  immediately;  and,  after  read- 
ing his  own,  he  went  to  Mr.  Cotviteney's 
chamber,  holding  it  (till  in  his  hand. 
'  My  father  writes  to  me,'  faid  he, 
to  leave  Paris  as  Coon  as  pofllble.     He 
does  not  exprelsly  fay,   that  he  is  ill; 
but,  from  fome  hints  in  his  letter,   I 
can  collecl:  that  this  is  the  caufe  of  his 
extreme  earnelinefs  to  fee  me.     You 
cannot  imagine  how  much  I   -m  af- 
fected with  this  accident,'  purfued  he, 
ighing.      '  I  love  my  father:    .  did  not 
know  how  much  I  loved  him,  till  I 
feared  his  lofs.     I  am  determined  to 
fet  out  to-morrow  from  Paris;  but  I. 
muit  fee  your  fitter  hrft,  Courtenev, 
nor  ought  you  to  refufe  me  the  fatif- 
of  telling  her,  that  I  depart 


'  with  a  firm  refolution  never  to  be  but 
'  hers/ 

'  Well,  my  lord,'  replied  Mr.  Cour- 
teney, after  a  little  paufe,  '  we  will  go 

*  together,  and  take  leave  of  my  inter,' 
*  I  was  to  blame,1  faid  the  marquis, 

*  to  expect  any  indulgence  from  you; 
'  we  will  go  together,  then,  fince  it  muAt 
'  be  fo.'     He  retired  again  to  his  own* 
apartment  to  write  to  his  father;  and  irk 
the  mean  time  Mr.  Courteney  gave  the 
necefTary  ordeis  for  their  journey  the  next 
morning. 

Henriettahad  been  prepared,  by  a  billet 
from  her  brother,  for  the  v'ilit  that  was 
intended  her.  The  news  of  their  depar- 
ture had  coft  her  fome  tears  j  but  when 
fhe  was  informed  they  waited  for  her  in 
the  parlour  of  the  convent,  fhe  appeared 
before  them  with  all  that  loft  compolvjFe 
and  dignity  of  manners,  which  never  for- 
fook  her  in  the  molt  trying  fituations. 

Mr.  Courteney  watched  the  turn  of 
her  countenance  when  the  marquis  ac- 
cotted  her,  and  was  pleafed  to  lee  itequally 
free  from  embarraffmeHt  and  affecta- 
tion ;  and  that,  noiwithttanding  all  the 
expreffive  langusge  of  her  lover's  eyes,. 
fhe  had  fo  much  command  over  herlelf» 
as  to  feem  the  leaft  interetied  perfon  in 
the  company. 

Politenefs.  obliged  the  marquis  to 
fhorten  his  viiit,  that  the  brother  and 
fitter  might  be  at  liberty  to  take  a  private 
leave  of  each  other.  He  role  from  his 
feat,  and  approached  Henrietta  with  an. 
air  that  left  her  no  room  to  doubt  of  his 
intention  to  fay  fomething  particular  to 
her;  and  now,  for  the  firit  time,  her 
locks  betrayed  fome  little  confufion. 

1  I  cannot  go  away,  Madam,'  faid 
he,  '  without  renewing  the  declaration 
I  made  you  fome  days  ago ;  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  allure  you, 
befdre  your  brother,  who  knows  the 
iincerity  of  my  heart,  that  my  fenti- 
ments  for  you  will  ever  be  the  fame: 
and,  if  you  do  not  forbid  it,  I  will 
carry  away  with  me  the  dear  hope  of 
being  able  one  day  to  merit  your 

:n.' 

Henrietta  curtfied  in  filence;  but  her  N 
•bluihes,  and  the  loft  confulion  fhe  was 
in,  feemed  no  unfavourable  omen  for  the 
marquis :  he  bowed  refpe&fuliy,  and  re- 
ti;ed.  r 

Mr.. Courteney,  affecting  not  to  per- 
ceive his  fitter's  concern,  entered,  imme- 
diately aiter  hi*  pupil's  departure,  into 

othei; 
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other  difcotirfe.  He  recommended  it  to 
her  to  improve  her  guardian's  elleem  for 
her;  and  allured  her  he  would  vifit  Lady 
Meadows,  and  ufe  his  utmoll  endeavours 
to  remove  her  prejudices,  and  reftore  her 
to  the  place  (he  formerly  held  in  her  af- 
fection. Atherdeiire  likewile  he  pro- 
miied  to  call  upon  Mrs.  Willis,  to  whom 
fhe  had  been  fo  greatly  obliged.  He 
charged  her  to  keep  up  no  fort  of  inti- 
macy with  Mifs  Bclmour,  though  me 
ihould  feek  it;  but  permitted  her,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Darner,  to  pay  her  a 
farewel  vifit:  and,  indeed,  the  conduct 
of  that  young  lady,  fmce  the  arrival  of 
Mr.  Morley,  ju  (lifted  thefe  precautions. 

Henrietta  promifed  to  follow  all  his 
directions.  He  laid  a  thoufand  affec- 
tionate things  to  her;  and  then,  deliring 
to  fee  the  fuperiour,  he  tenderly  recom- 
mended his  fitter  to  her  care;  took  a  fhort 
kave,  and  went  home;  while  Henrietta 
retired  to  her  chamber  to  weep. 

The  marquis  was  not  vlfible  till  the 
next  morning,  when  he  was  informed 
that  the  pott  •  chaife  was  at  the  door.  His 
extreme  melancholy  during  the  whole 
journey  gave  his  governor  great  con- 
cern: but  he  in  vain  attempted  to  amtife 
him;  for  though  the  marquis  behaved 
to  him  with  ail  imaginable  refpecl,  yet 
he  was  fo  cold  and  i  eferved,  that  he  found 
it  impoflible  to  rentw  his  former  free- 
dom with  him. 

The  Duke  of  •  had  informed 

them,  that  he  mould  be  at  his  country 
feat;  and.  immediately  upon  their  land- 
ing in  England,  they  repaired  thither. 
The  duke  received  his  fon  with  the  moft 
tender  tranfports,  and  his  governor  with 
every  mark  of  elteem  and  regard. 

The  morning  after  their  arrival,  he 
fent  for  Mr.  Courteney  into  his  clofet, 
and  thanked  him  in' very  affectionate 
terms  for  having  fo  faithfully  and  ho- 
nourably difcharged  his  trull.  He  po- 
litely avrided  mentioning  the  affair  of 
the  young  lord's  pafTion  for  his  lifter, 
becaufe  (lie  was  his  filler ;  but  laid  enough 
to  convince  him,  that  he  had  the  moft 
grateful  fenfe  of  his  difinterefted  conduct 
upon  that  occalion.  He  fettled  on  him, 
during  his  life,  the  fum  he  had  allowed 
him  while  he  travelled  with  the  marquis; 
and  offered  him,  in  the  moft  cordial 
manner,  all  his  intereft  towards  pro- 
curing him  an  eftablimment  fuitable  to 
liis  birth. 

Mr.  Courteney  r  ceivedthefeinftances 
of  the  duke's  frieadlhip  for  him  with  re- 


fpect  and  gratitude;  but  he  was  more 
touched  with  the  old  nobleman's  delicacy 
with  regard  to  his  filler,  than  with  ail 
the  favours  conferred  on  himfelf. 

The  in  retell  of  this  filler,  whom  he 
loved  with  the  moft  tender  affection, 
made  him  hallen  his  departure  from  the 
duke's  feat,  that  he  might  wait  on  his 
aunt,  who  he  had  heard  was  in  London. 
The  duke  embraced  him  tenderly  at  part- 
ing, and  obliged  him  to  promile  that  he 
would  return  as  foon  as  polfible.  The 
marquis  loft  all  his  referve  and  coidnefs 
when  he  took  leave  of  his  governor,  his 
friend,  and,  what  was  more  than  all,  the 
brother  of  his  adored  Henrietta. 

*  You  have  ufed  me  unkindly,'  faid 
he  in  a  low  voice,  yet  prefling  him  ten- 
derly to  his  breall;  *  but  I  lhallalwayr 
*  love  you.* 

Mr.  Courteney  let  fall  fome  tears,  but 
made  no  anfwer;  and  immediately  after 
mounting  his  horfe,  he  let  out  for  Lon- 
don, attended  by  his  own  iervant,  and 
one  of  the  duke's,  whom  his  grace  had 
ordered  to  elcort  him. 


CHAP.    X. 

WHICH   LEAVES  THE  READER  STILL 
IN    DOUBT. 

MR.  Courteney,  when  he  came 
within  a  Ihort  diftance  of  Lon- 
don, difmilTed  the  duke's  Iervant,  with 
compliments  to  his  grace  and  the  mar- 
quis, and  proceeded  on  his  journey.  It 
came  into  his  head  to  alight  at  the  houfe 
"of  Mrs.  WHhs,  from  whom  it  was  pol- 
fible he  might  receive  fome  intelligence 
that  would  be  of  ufe  to  him.  The  good 
woman  received  him  with  great  civility  j 
but,  when  he  told  her  his  name,  (he  was 
in  tranfports,  and  enquired  for  her  be- 
loved Mifs  Courteney  with  the  tender 
anxiety  of  a  mother. 

Mr.  Courteney  told  her,  that  his  filler 
would  foon  be  in  London  with  her  guar- 
dian. He  took  occaiion  to  thank  her 
for  her  fik-ndly  care  of  her,  which  Hen- 
rietta had  mentioned  with  the  utmoft 
gratitude;  and  allured  her,  'ie  llioirid 
always  confider  himfelf  as  highly  obliged 
to  her. 

'  How  largely  do  I  (hare  in  my  dear 
'  Mils  Courteney's  joy,'  faid  (lie,  '  for 

*  fo  happy  a  meeting  with  her  beloved 

*  brother !   Heaven  will,  I   doubt  not, 

*  fliower  it's  bJeflnigs  on  herj  for  fv.re, 

•  if 
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c  jf  ever  mortal  deferved  them,  fhe  does. 

*  O !  Sir,  your  fitter  is  an  angclick  crea- 

*  tiire ' 

Mrs.  Willis,  indulging  the  tender 
effufions  of  her  heu-i,  co.  tinned  to  ex- 
patiate on  Henrietta's  virtues,  till  Mr. 
Courteney,  though  not  duple  >:'_d  to  hear 
her,  int-rrupted  her,  to  afk  £  me  quef- 
tions  concerning  his  aunt. 

«  I  was  going  to  write  to  Mils  Cour- 
teney to-day,  Sir,  replied  flie;  '  for 
I  have  great  news  to  acquaint  her  with. 
That  vile  prieit,  who  was  the  caufe  of 
all  her  uneafmeis,  has  at  length  fhewn 
himfelf  in  his  true  colours:  the  fanc- 
tified  hypocrite  WMS  3e,tec5ed  in  an 
amour  with  Lady  Meadow*  's  woman . 
This  aifair  has  opened  her  eyes;  fhe. 
thinks  her  niece  has  been  greatly  in- 
jured by  the  mifieprefentations  of  this 
wretch,  whom  fhe  has  discarded  with 
infamy;  ?.nd  the  firft  proof  fhe  has  given 
of  her  favourable  difpofition  towards 
Mil's  Courteney,  was  her  *aking  again 
he:  former  woman,  whom  fhe  had  dif- 
miflfed  on  account  of  her  attachment  -o 
the  young  lady.  I  haJ  this  intelligence 
from  M.S.  White  lierlelfj  for  fb  your 
aunt's  -vornan,  Sir,  is  called.  She 
fays  fhe  does  not  doubt  but  her  la.iy 
wdl  write  to-Mifs  Courteney  in  the 
moft  tender  manner,  and  invite  her 
home  again/ 

This  news  gave  Mr.  Courteney  great 
fati«fa6lion  :  he  relolved  not  to  delay  a 
moment  vifiting  his  aunt;  his  port- 
manteau had  been  carried,iflto  a  :i  mber 
by  Mrs.  Willis's  directions,  and  thither 
he  retired  to  drefs.  As  foon  as  he  A  s 
ready,he  gor  into  a  h?ckney-cc/.ich,and, 
fraught  with  a  thoufand  kind  wifhcs  from 
this  faithful  friend  of  his  filter,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  houfe  of  Lady  Meadows. 
He  was  fo  lucky  P.S  to  find  her  at  home, 
an'd  fent  in  his  n-me  without  any  hehta- 
tion.  The  old  lady,  in  a  violent  iiutter 
of  fpirits,  advanced  as  far  as  the  door  of 
her  apartment  to  meet  htr  n»  ^  ew.  His 
graceful  form  and  polite  a  1  Jr.  s  preju- 
dice 1  her  inftai-tiy  in  Hs  fwuui;  a-:d 
fh'c  received  him  with  all  the  teivlernejs 
he  could  have  wifh^d,  and  with  Much 
more  than  he  expected. 

H*r  fir  ft  enquiries  we-e  for  Henrietta. 
Mr.  Courteney  was  pie?led  with  this  fo- 
jicitude;  but  he  obierved  that,  dur'ng 
thexrourie  of  their  converfation,  her  at- 
tention with  regard  to  his  filter  decreafed 
confiderabiy.  He  praifed  her  with  ail 


the  modefty,  yet  with  all  the  affeftion  of 
a  brother. 

Lady  Meadows,  who  had  heard  a  very 
advantageous  account  of  her  niece  from 
the  countef:.,  her  good  friend,  affured 
him  that  fhe  knew  his  fitter's  merit,  and 
hia  icftcred  her  to  that  tenderncfs  and 
efteem,  which  fome  little  errors  of  hers, 
and  fome  uu;uft  fr.fpicions  of  her  own, 
which  had  been  artfully  infufed  into  her, 
had  robbed  her  of.  She  exprefled  great 
fatisfaclipn  at  hearing  of  her  guardian's 
kindnefs:  but  her  word* — '  I  hope  he 
*'  will  do  fomething  for  her,'  gave  Mr. 
Courteney  great  concern ;  who,  from  the 
firft  moment  that  he  had  heard  Henrietta 
was  likely  to  recover  her  favour,  had 
formed  a  fcheme  to  make  her  and  the 
marquis  h:-vpy. 

Lady  Meadows  perceived  that  he  was 
affefted  with  that  expreilipn:  fhe  there- 
fore added,  thai  his  fi'ler  might  depend 
upon  a  welcome  reception  from  her, 
whenever  fhe  returned  to  Engknd. 

Though  there  was  nothing  to  objeft 
to  the  words  of  this  declaration,  yet 
there  was  a  great  deal  to  the  manner  of 
it.  In  the  coidnefs  with  which  ihe  m-.de 
if,hefawtheuiia(>,)oi)if:nenicf  bishops. 
In  reality, Lady  Meado\v.>  had  begun  to 
entertain  a  prodigious  fondnefs  for  her 
Depivwj  nnd  Henrietta  n,  d  now  bii«"  lie 
fecond  place  in  her  a.Teclion.  The  longer' 
fl:e  converfed  with  him,  the  ino'-e  tiiii 
fon>1neis  mcreafed.  Women  are  ever 
re?d,er  to  difcover  merit  in  the  otl  ei  .  x 
than  then1  own.  Hem  i  ita  had  as  many 
rmiia'Ue  qualities  ns  her  bro  lier,  dt 
L.idy  ivleadows  was  nor  fo  fenlible  of 
tnem:  andMr.  Courten  y  made  as  gi  eat 
a  progrcfs  in  ncr  affe^i  ns  11  ti"'ce 
hours,  as  his  filler  had  done  in  as  many 
mom  ;s. 

When  he  rofe  up  to  take  his  leave,  fhe 
declared  wnn  fome  vehemence,  tiu.t  he 
muit  have  no  otl.er  home  thnn  her  Loufc. 

*  You  nave  an  av:nt,'  added  fhe,  finii- 
ing,  *  thov.gh  you  have  no  uncle,  nor 

*  any  other  relations.'     Mr.  Courteney 
redienedwirh  indignation  atthe  mention 
ot  his  umvor.:r<y  uncle;  but,  recovering 
himieif,  he  made  her  f  litable  acknow- 
ledgments  for  her  kindnefs;  :<nd.  -,u  iier 
de'u-j,  immc-diately  difpatched  a  mefTcn- 
ge.-  to  Mrs.  Willis,  tu  acquaint  her  tuat 
he  mould  not  return,  and  at  the   fame 
time  fent  orders  to  his  fervant  to  bring 
his  portmanteau. 

Lady  Meadows  having  given  direc- 
U  tions 
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tions  for  an  apartment  to  be  prepared  for 
Mr.  Courteney,  they  pafTed  the  evening 
together  with  great  fatisfaclion,  parti- 
cularly on  the  part  of  the  old  lady,  who 
thought  herfelf  extremely  happy  in  hav- 
ing fo  accomplifhed  a  youth  for  her 
nephew.  All  her  thoughts  ran  upon  the 
pleafnre  (he  mould  have  in  fhewing  him 
to  her  friends  and  acquaintance,  and  of 
piquing  his  unnatural  uncle,  by  openly 
pro  felling  her  regard  for  him. 

More  than  a  week  after  his  arrival 
was  fpent  in  a  Sontinual  fucceffion  of 
vifits,  to  all  which  he  attended  her;  and 
fo  abfoiutely  had  he  won  her  heart  in  that 
time,  that  me  determined  on  nothing  lefs 
than  the  making  him  herfole  heir.  Mr. 
Courteney,  who  was  defirous  of  improv- 
ing the  favour  he  was  in  to  his  fitter's 
advantage,  took  a!l  opportunities  to  re- 
vive his'aunt's  affect -on  for  her;  fo  that, 
to  pleafe  him,  (he  expi  efftd  an  impatience 
to  feelier.  He  received  letters  from  her, 

and  from  the  Duke  of ,  the  fame 

day.  Henrietta  informed  him,  that  Ihe 
had  heard  from  Mr.  Darner,  and  that 
fhe  expecte  1  him  in  Paris  in  a  few  days: 
that  the  affairs  he  had  to  fettle  there, 
would  detain  him  but  a  fhort  time ;  after 
which  they  were  to  let  out  immediately 
for  England.  She  added,  that  the  mar- 
quis had  wrote  to  her,  and  gave  hirs  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  his  letter,  which 
feenv^d  to  be  dictated  by  the  moft  ar- 
dent affedion,  and  the  ftricteft  prin- 
ciples of  hono.;i. 

The  duke's  letter  contained  only  an 
enrneft  requeft  to  fee  him  as  loon  as  pof- 
iihle.  Lady  Meadows  was  very  un- 
willing to  part  with  him,  though  he 
afiured  her,  he  would  return  Tn  two  or 
three  days.  He  fpent  part  of  the  night 
in  aniwering  his  filter's  Icitu',  and  Jet  oat 
the  next  morning  in  a  poft-chaife  for  the 
duke's  I'eat:  he  reached  it  in  the  evening 
at  flipper- time. 

He  found  only  the  duke  and  his  fon 
attanle;  in  the  countenance  of  the  latter, 
he  obierved  a  profo-ir.d  melancholy, 
which  fenfrbly  aftcCu  ;  hi-n.  The  duke 
received  him  with  great  km^nefs.  The 
/narqi'is  fpoke  little,  l>ut  fetmed  pleafed 
to  fee  hi  in.  The  next  mornin^;  the  duke 
fent  for  Mr.  Courteney  into  hiscloftt. 

*  What  fhall  1  do  with  my  fon  ?"  faid 
he  to  him  abruptly,  as  foon  as  he  en- 
tered .  . '  You  fee  the  way  he  is  in ;  he  will 
f  c.  rtainly  break  my  heart.  I  made  him 
'  *a  very  advantageous  propnfal  three 
«  days  ago:  he  tells  me  pofitively  his 


heart  is  engaged;  yet  he  knows  I  am 
very  defirous  the  match  I  mentioned 
to  him  Ihould  take  place.  This  is  fuch 
an  initance  of  obftinacy  and  difobecli- 
ence,  as  I  know  not  how  to  pardon. 
Little  did  I  imagine  that  his  return, 
which  I  fo  paftionately  wiflied  for, 
would  be  productive  of  fo  much  un- 
ealinefs  to  me.' 

The  duke  pan  fed  here,  and  looked 
earneftly  at  Mr.  Courteney;  who,  not 
knowing  what  it  was  he  expected  from 
him,  or  to  what  aim  his  words  were  di- 
rected, continued  filent,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground. 

'  I  fee  you  are  concerned,'  refumed 
the  duke,  '  for  the  trouble  this  unlucky 

*  affair  gives  me.' 

(  Indeed  I  am,  my  lord,  m,oft  fin- 

*  cerely,'  rep  ied  Mr.  Courteney. 

*  Then  I  may  depend  upon  your  readi  - 
'  nefs  to  afFift  me  in  removing  it,'  faid 
his  Gince.  '  Hear  what  I  have  topropofe. 
Your  filler,  allowing  for  the  warmth 
of"  an  admirer's  imagination,  appears 
to  me,  by  my  fon's  account  of  her,  to 
have  a  gieat  deal  of  merit:  fuch  a 
young  lady  cannot  be  without  preten- 
ders to  her  heart.  It  would  give  me 
great  pleafure  to  con'ribute  to  her  efta- 
blimment:  if  you  have  a  match  in  view 
for  her,  let  me  know  if  I  can  forward 
it,  either  by  my  purfe  or  my  intereft. 
I  candidly  con  f  el's  to  you,  that  mere 
generality  is  not  my  motive  for  making 
you  this  offer  :  my  fon's  paflion  is 
ftrengthened  by  hope  ;  when  your 
lifter  is  married,  I  may  find  it  lefs  dif- 
ficult to  prevail  upon  him  to  yield  me 
the  obedience  I  require,  and  which  I 
have  a  right  to  expect.  You  do  not 
anfwerme,  Mr.  Courteney,'  added  his 
Grace,  after  -a  little  paufe;  *  is  there  any 
thing  dilagreeable  in  this  propofal  ?' 
'  Thus  preflu  d,  my  lord,'  replied 
VIr.  Courteney,  *  it  becomes  me  to 
fpeak  wiih  plainnefs  and  fmcerity..— 
I  have  no  power  over  my  filter's  in- 
2  i  :>ns,  and  no  confederation  what- 


ever mould  oblige  me  to  hurry  her  into 
a  marriage  which  her  own  choice  did 
not  direct  her  to.  Befules,  I  am  not 
without  fufpicions,  that  the  merit  of 
the  marquis  has  made  fome  imprefiion 
on  her  heart;  and,  though  ihe  has  fa- 
critv.ed  it  to  her  honour  and  duty,  yet 
it  vvill  for  fome  time,  no  doubt,  render 
her  deaf  to  any  offer  that  could  be  made 
her.  I  am  very  certain,  my  lord,  that 
flie  will  never  encourage  the  addrefles 
*  of 
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of  the  marquis  without  your  Grace's 
confent;  but  were  (he  capable  of  act- 
ing differently  from  my  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations, my  honour  is  concerned 
to  prevent  it  :  and  I  mod  folemnly 
a  flu  re  your  Grace,  that  my  filler  fhall 
never  be  the  wife  of  the  marquis  with- 
out your  exprefs  approbation.' 
The  duke  could  not  help  being  pleafed 
with  the  candour  and  fpirit  of  this  reply. 
We  mult  leave  this  affair  then  as  we 
found  it,'  faid  he:  '  1  am  fo  well  con- 
vinced of  your  integrity  and  honour, 
that  I  rely  upon  you  entirely  to  prevent 
any  confequences  that  may  be  difagree- 
able  to  me.' 

The  duke  that  moment  perceiving  his 
fon  crofting  the  terrace  oppoiite  to  his 
window,  delired  Mr.  Covirteney  to  join 
him.  '  You  have  {till  great  influence 
*  over  the  marquis,'  faid  he;  '  try  what 
'  your  periuaiions  can  do  to  make  him 


*  his  both  afflicts  and  offends  me.' 
Mr.    Courieney   bowed,  and  quitted 

the   duke's  ciofet    immediately.      The 
marquis,  when  he  law  him  coming  to- 
wards him,  flopped  to  wait  for  him. 
'  You  have  been   clofeted  with    my 

*  father,'  faid  he  to  him,  fmiling:  '  may 
'  I   know  the  fubject  of  your  conver- 
«  fati'on?' 

*  I  dare  engage  your  lord/hi  pguefles,' 
replied  Mr.  Cpurteoey,fimjigg  likewife. 

*  I  believe  I  do,'  faid   the  marquis; 
'  the  duke  has  been  complaining  of  me 
'  for  try  uifobedi'-nce,  has  he  not  ?' 

'  .His  Grace  tells  me  he  has  made  you 
'  a  pror.olal,  my  lord,  which  you  have 

*  rejected,'  anfwered    Mr.    Courteney, 
'  and  he  is  under  great  concern  about 
«  it.' 

'  Well,  I  am  forry  for  his  uneafmefs,' 
interrupted  the  marquis:  «  buc  there  is 
'  no  help  for  it.' 

'  Ah,  my  lord,'  faid  Mr.  C  urteney, 
'  have  I  not  caufe  to  be  very  uneai'y  alfo? 
4  I  who  know  your  motive  for  difob- 

*  liging  the  duke,  in  a  point  lie  feems 
•*  to  have  fo  much  at  heart?' 

*  You    are   miftaken,1    refumed    the 
marquis;   *  I  fhould  a£t  as  I  do,  though 

*  I  had  never  feen  Mils  Co-irteney.  But 
"  tell  me,   my  dear  Charles,  have  you 

*  heard  from  your  filler?' 

*  I  have,  my  lord,'  replied  he. 

«  She  is  well,  I  hope,'  returned  the 
marquis,  fig  h  ing. 


*  She  fays  nothing  to  the  contrary,* 
anfwered  Mr.  Coimeneyj  *  but  I 'find 

*  your  lord  (hip  has  written  to  her.' 

*  Then  fhe  mentions  me  in  her  letter?' 
cried  the  marquis,   eagerly:  '  I  did  in- 
'  deed  write  to  her,  but  fhe  would  not 
'  favour  me  with  an  anlwer.     But,  dear 
'  Charles,'  continued  he,  '  have  you  nor 

*  Mifs  Courteney's  letter  about  you  ? 
(  let  me  fee  that  part  where  I  am  men- 
'  tioned.     Shew  me   only   my    name, 
'  written  by  her  dear  hand,  you  know 
'  not  what  pleafure  it  will  give  ine  to  fee 
«  it.' 

*  Upon  my  honour  I  have  not  her let- 
'  ter  here, 'faid  Mr.  Courteney.   'Why, 
'  why,  my  lord,'  purfued  he,  in  great 
concern,  *  will  you  indulge  this   fatal 

*  paflion  for  my  filler?  you  muft  by  this 

*  time  be  convinced  that  it  can  produce 
'  nothing  but  uneafinefs  to   the  duke, 

*  yonrfelf,  to  me,  and  even  to  her.' 

'  To  her!'  repeated  the  marquis. 
'  O!  Charles,  your  filler  is  wrapped  up 
'  in  indifference  and  referve;  flie  has  not 
'  the  lead  fenfibility  for  what  I  fuffer. 

*  up  n  her  account.' 

'  You  are  too  generous,  my  lord,* 
replied  Mr.  Courteney,  '  to  wifh  my 
'  filter  mould  encourage  any  fentiments 
'  for  you  but  thofe  of  refpect  and  efteem. 

*  Jt  would  be  prelumption  in  her  to  hope 

*  for  the  duke's   approbation  of  your 
'  paflion  j  ami  w?re  fhe  too  fenlibleof  it, 
'  fhe  mull  be  unliappy.' 

*  It  is  enough  for  me  to  be  unhappy,* 
refimed    the   marqifs,    fighing;  '  un- 
'  happy    in   the  avarice  of  my  father, 

*  to  whom  I  have  laid  open  my  whole 

*  heart.     The  want  of  a  fortune  is  all 

*  tlje  objection   he  has   to  Mifs  Courte- 
'  ::t^;  tor  he  appeared  charmed  with  her 
'  character,  and   her   birth  he  knows. 
'  Unhappy  too,  in  a  rigid  friend,   who 

*  facrifices  me  to  the  fantaftick  notions 

*  he  has  forme  I  of  honour.  O  !  Charles, 
'  little   did   I    imagine   once   that  you 
'  wc.uld  have -coi  tribufed    all  in  your 

*  power  to  make  me  miferable.' 

*  Indeed  my  lord,'  replied  Mr.  Cour- 
teney,  *  this  reflection  is  cruel',  this  very 
'  moment  all  my  thoughts  are  employed 
'  on  the  means  to  m  ;ke  yon  happy.' 

«  Now  you  are  again  my  friend.'  in- 
terrup  ed  the  marq  sis,  embracing  him 
eagerly  :  *  will  vou  then  at  lall  give  me 
c  your  charming  fifter  ?  All  that  duty  ' 

*  can  require  I  have  performed:   I  have 
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implored  my  father's  o'ohfent;  he  has 
had  the  cruelty  to  refufe  it  mv;  ond 
th's  on  a  motive  fo  fordid,  t'  av  I 
am  ja!U:i?b!e  in  following  mv  incli- 
nations without  foiiciting  him  any 
more.' 

*  Yon    m:rt^ke   mv   intentions,   my 
lord/    interrupted    Mr.     O-urteneyj 
no,  never  expeft  rhat  I  will  "onfent  to 
your  ntifrrving  my  fitter  without  the 
duke's  approbfion/ 
'  \Vhat  rhen  dk*  you  mean,'  faidthe 
marqui  ,  *  by  tiie  hopes  you  gave  me 
*  juftn^w? 

«  To  orevail,  if  poflible,  upon  the 
'  duke  to  confent  to  your  marriage/  re- 
plied Mr.  Courtem". 

Ti»e  marquis  ligned,  and  caft  down 
his  eyes  as  if  hop -lei's  thar  this  expedient 
would  fuccredj  but  would  not  fay  any 
thing  to  divert  him  from  his  purpoie: 
yet  he  thought  it  ftrange  that  he  mould 
undertake  a  tafk,  which,  interefted  as 
he  was,  feemed  lefs  proper  for  him  than 
any  oiher  perfon. 

Mr.  Courteney  guefled  his  thoughts, 
but  would  not  explain  himfelf  any  far- 
ther. In  reality,  what  the  marquis  had 
faid  of  his  father's  having  no  o.her  ob* 
je£lion  to  his  choice  but  the  want  of  a 
fortune,  confirmed  him  in  his  dcfign  of 
Yifmg  the  favour  he  was  in  with  L~dy 
Meadows  to  the  advantage  of  his  filler ; 
and  he  was  not  without  expectations  of 
prevailing  upon  her,  by  the  prolpeft  of 
fo  honourable  a  match  for  her  niece,  to 
do  as  much  for  her  as  (he  had  formerly 
prom i fed,  in  cafe  (he  had  married  the  old 
baronet. 

The  marquis,  who  beheld  him  ear- 
neftly,  perceived  fomething  was  labour- 
ing in  his  mind,  and  he  began  to  enter- 
tain hopes  of  fuccefs,  though  he  knew 
rot  on  what  reafonably  to  found  them. 
'   I  cannot/  faid  Mr.  Omrteney,  ob- 
ferving  the  tender  folicitude  with  which 
he  gazed  'on  Hm,  '  communicate  to  you 
the  fcheme  I  hrive  formed  to  reconcile 
th>j  duke  to  your  wilhes,  for  reafons 
which  will  be  obvious  enough  hereafter. 
Only  thus  much,  I  will  fay  to  fatisfy 
you,  that  I  think  it  is  highly  probable 
I   mail  (i-ccied;  but  there  is  one  con- 
diti  n  which  you  muft  yield  to,  and 
which  I  tell  you  plainK  is  the  price  I 
fet  upon  my  endeavours  to  fcrve  you  in 
this  aft  air.* 


'  Name  it/  interrupted  the  rnarqn's, 
eagerly  j  *  it  muft  be  a  tfranre  o  e  in- 
'  deed  if  I  do  not  comply  with  it.' 

'  You  muft  give  me  a  foieinn  promife, 

*  my   lord/  refumed   Mr.   Cc"r'j;ey, 
'  not  to  leek   my  filler's  con 'en  i  to  n 

*  clandeftme  marriage,  if  I  fliould  fail 
'  ininy  endeavours  to  procure  the  duke's 

*  approbation,  a^d  you  rm  it  nnke  the 

*  fi'pe  pro.nife  to  his  Grare  liii.c-.vile.-— 

*  Nay,  niy  lord/  purfuedhe,  obferving 
th?.t  he  hefitatcd,  4  y:n  ;if<  milling  by 
f  entering  tn\o  this  ergagcnicii',  for   I 

*  am  bound  by  oath,   as  well  ss  by  '.o- 
"'  nour,  to  pi  event  my  fil!e.-  JOK-,  oeing 

*  }ours  vipor  any  teirns  lti;t  tn*-  dxikc's 
f  ex.-rcfs  confent^  and,  depend  >i'.cn  it, 
f  you  will  never  gain  her*,  hut  on  the 
'  iame  condition/ 

*  Weil.'  replied  the  marqris,  '  you 
'  have  my  promife,  a^-.d  I  w'it  make  t'ne 
'  lame  declaration  to  irv  * '  i1"  •.  it  will 
'  be  time  enou^a  tn  te'l  'in,  it  y  ur 

*  fcheme  proves  unfuccefsful,  rr-v  Hx"d 

*  refoliuion  never  to  marry  at  all,   :1  I 
'  do  not  marry  Mils  Covirteney.' 

Mr  Courteney  had  alieady  gained  fo 
important  a  point,  that  h?  did  nct^iruk 
it  neceffrry  to  combat  this  refoluticn  at 
that  time.  They  walked  together  into 
the  houle;  and  the  marquis  conceiving 
that  it  might  be  of  fome  sdvar.taj.  c  co 
Mr.  C-urteney's  fcheme  to  take  an  early 
opportunity  of  making  the  promife  he 
required  of  him,  the  duke  had  that  fa- 
t'sfacticn  in  his  next  private  coi.verfa- 
tion  with  his  foil,  and  was  charmed  with 
this  new  inftance  of  Mr.  Courteney's 
integrity.  - 

The  marquis,  after  having  lon»  puz- 
zled himfMf  with  conjectures  abot't  the 
defign  Mr  Courteney  hid  formed,  at 
length  cor.cl.  ded  that  he  had  fome  ex- 
peclat.ons  from  the  Earl  of  — — — ,  his 
uncle,  in  favour  of  his  filter;  and  he 
was  fo  unfortunately  circumftanced  be- 
tween his  father's  avarice  and  Mr.  Cour- 
teney's ftricl  principles  of  honour,  that 
he  was  reduced  to  wifli  eai  neftly  for  the 
fuccefs  of  an  expedient,  which  he  would 
have  difdained,  if  he  had  been  mafterof 
his  own  aclions.  Mr.  Courteney,  at 
parting,  which  was  in  a  few  days,  bested 
him  to  rely  fecurely  upon  his  friend  (hip, 
and  to  be  mindful  of  the  promife  he  had 
given  him,  which  the  young  lord  again 
confirmed. 

CHAP* 
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CHAP.     XI. 

IN     WHICH     THE    HISTORY     DRAWS 
NfcAR.  TO  A  CONCLUSION. 

MR.  Courteney  found  his  (hort  ab- 
fence  had  ra'her  endeared  him  to 
his  aivit;  tlum  iHfened  the  ardour  of  her 
foudnei''  E  icouraged  by  h*r  behaviour, 
he  was  leveral  times  upon  the  point  of 
laying  op.-n  to  lit.-  th-  whole  atfair  of 
his  pu.jii's  pc'.fiion  f-J"  He':rit:tta,  and  the 
•-••ties  whien  oblrucled  fo  advan- 
tageous a  match;  c;.frvuhr  3  which  fhe 
could  lb  c  inly  remove:  but  he  hoped  a 
Sjreit  deat  iVom  thu  prefence  of  HPII- 
rietu,  which  it  was  hiqh'y  probable 
w-u'd  -wive  th"  old  lady's  ftnde  ref?  for 
her;  and  from  UK*  mterpofiti  n  of  T.-1r. 
,  v  he.  i:  w?s  not  to  be  doubted, 
enter  heartily  into  the  intereft  of 
Lis  ward,  for  whom  he  exprefled  fo  ten- 
der an  affection. 

Wlvlc  he  waited  in  anxious  expecta- 
tion of  a  letter  from  his  filter,  to  i.c- 
quaint  him  wh-n  Hie  w  >s  to  leave 
wit'n  her  guardian,  he  we?  ph 
fururizcd  with  a  billet  from  Mr.  Damer 
himlelf,  rcqueft.ng  him  to  meet  Mils 
Ci  urieney  and  hun  at  the  houieof  Mrs. 
Willis,  wlv:iethey  w-re  jult  arrived. 

Mr.  Courteney,  withort  communi- 
cating this  news  to  L  idy  Meadows, 
haltened  to  fee  his  belovtd  lifter.  The 
moment  he  entered  the  room,  where  fhe 
was  fitting  with  her  guardian  and  Mrs. 
Willis,  the  flew  to  receive  him  with  a 
tranfport  of  ioy.  He  embraced  her  ten- 
derly j  and  Mr.  Damer  advancing  to  fa- 
lute  rim,  he  in  the  politeft  manner 
thanked  him  for  his  generous  care  of 
Henrietta. 

M: .  Damer  was  extremely  pleafed  to 
hear  that  fne  might  depend  upon  an  af- 
feclionate  reception  from  her  aunt. 
'  And  now,  my  child,1  laid  he,  for  fo 
he  tenderly  affecled  to  call  her,  *  fmce  I 

*  hive  delivered  you  lafe  into  the  hands 
'  of  your  brother,  I  will  leave  you,  and 

*  a  day  or  two  hence  I  will  vifit  you  at 
'  your  aunt's,  and  fettle  your  affairs  in 
4  a  manner  which  I  hope  will  not  be  dif- 
'  agreeable  to  you.' 

Henrietta,  who,  from  fome  paft  con- 
versations with  him,  well  knew  the  kind 
purport  of  thefe  words,  by  a  grateful 
look  and  a  refpeftful  curtfey,  expreffed 
her  acknowledgment.  Mr.  Courteney, 
feeing  him  prepare  t<?  leave  them,  begged 


he  would  favour  him  with  a  few  mo- 
ments private  converfation.  Mr.  Damer 
readily  contented ;  upon  which  Mrs. 
Willis  (hewed  them  into  another  room, 
and  returned  to  load  her  dear  Mils  Cour- 
teney with  a  thoufand  tender  careiTes. 

Mean  time  Mr.  Courteney  gave  the 
friendly  guardian  of  his  filter  a  brief  ac- 
count of  the  marquis's  palllon  for  her, 
and  the  conduct  he  had  obferved  in  that 
affair.  He  added,  that  he  believed  it 
wo-. Id  be  eaiv  tc  engage  the  duke's  con- 
lent  to  his  fon's  marriage  with  Henrietta, 
provided  her  aunt  would  aft  as  gene- 
roufly  towards  hu,  as  fhe  had  formerly 
given  her  reafon  toex;iecl. 

'  From  feveral  hints/  laid  he,  'which 
Lady  Meadows  has  ih.own  out,   and 
from  the  great  kindr.eis  fhe  expreffes 
for  me,  I  am  ap  m-hei.fwe  that  (he  in- 
tends to  transfer  her  bounty  from  my 
filter  to  me;  bur  as  my  circumftances, 
though  not  affluent,  are  ealy,  and  a« 
I  have  nothing  fo  much  at  he-irt  as  the 
happinefs  of  my  friend  and  my  filler* 
f  will  molr  cheat-fully  reii.quiih  in  her 
favour  all  my  expectations  from  Lady 
Meadows.     The  profpeft  of  fo  ad- 
vantageous a  match  will  probablyhave 
fome  weight  with  her  a  int ;  and  the 
mention  of  it  will  come  with  propriety 
from  you,  Sir,  as  the  guardian  of  Hen- 
rietta.    Lady  Meadows  will  theneir- 
piain   heriUf   cleaily;    and   we   mall 
have  au  opportunity  given  us  of  pref- 
fiug  her  to  remove,  by  her  generofity. 
the  only  obftacle   that  obftru6ls  my 
fitter's  advancement.' 
Mr.  D.imer  was  prodigioufly  affoclei 
with  the  uncommon  nobleneis  of  this 
proceeding.     He  took  the  young  gen- 
tleman's   hand,  and,  giving  it   an  af- 
feftionate  (hake,  '  I  (hall  love  and  h»- 
'  nour  you  while  I  live,'  fnid  he,  *  for 
'  this  generous  propoial :  doubt  not  of 

*  my  ready  concurrence  in  every  mea- 
'  fure   for  your    filter's   advantage.     I 
'  love  her  as  well  as  if  (he  was  my  own 

*  daughterj  and  the  inconveniencies  (lie 

*  has  fufFered  though  the  folly  and  im- 

*  prudence  of  fcme  of  my  family,  require 
'  that  I  (hould  make  her  amends,  by  do- 
'  ing  every  thing  in  my  power  to  make 
'  her  happy. 

*  I  will  wait  upon  Lady  Meadows,* 
purfued  he,  '  to-morrow  in  the  after. 

*  noon,  and  then  we  will  talk  over  this 
'  affair.*     Mr.  Courteney  told  him,  he 
would  prepare  his  aunt  for  the  vilit  he 
intended  her.    After  whichj  Mi'.  Da- 
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mer  went  away,  and  he  joined  his  filter 
and  her  friend.  A  coach  being  ordered, 
they  took  leave  of  Mrs.  Willis,  whom 
Henrietta  promifed  to  vilit  again  very 
ipeedily.  Mr.  Cox.irt.ney  had  Tome  dif- 
courfe  with  his  fitter  as  they  went,  con- 
cerning th^  marquis  ;  but  carefully  avoid- 
ed mentioning  his  defign  to  her,  leit  he 
fhoi  Id  raife  hopes  which  might  be  un- 
happily difappointed. 

Henrietta  was  under  fome  perturba- 
tion at  the  thoughts  of  appearing  before 
her  aunt,  whofe  diipleafuie  again  ft  her, 
and  unjuft  fufpicions,  all  recurred  to  her 
memory;  but  the  reception  the  old  lady 
gave  her,  immediately  effaced  th^fe  ini- 
prefiions :  it  was  perfectly  kind  and  affec- 
tionate, without  the  leaft  mixture  of  up- 
braiding or  reproach. 

'  I  had  a  mind  to  furprize  you,  Ma- 
'  dam,'  faid  Mr.  Courteney,  who  with 
infinite  pleafure  beheld  his  lifter  fo  ten- 
derly embraced  by  her  aunt.  Lady  Mea- 
dows aflured  him,  that  he  had  i'urprized 
her  very  agreeably;  and,  again  embrac- 
ing Henrietta,  told  her,  that  her  good 
friend,  the  Countefs  of——,  had  been 
very  lavifh  in  her  praife,  and  had  ac- 
quainted her  with  feveral  circumlhmces 
of  her  conduct:,  which  raifed  her  highly 
in  her  opinion. 

*  I  fuppofe  you  will  not  be  very  much 

*  grieved,'  added  the  old  lady,  frniling, 

*  to   hear  that  your  former  lover  Lord 

<  B is    married    to   the   citizen's 

'  daughter.' 

*  No,  indeed,  Madam,'  replied  Hen- 
rietta; '  they  feemed  to  be  formed  for 
'  each  other.' 

*  They  are  not  very  happy,  I  hear,' 
faid  Lady  Meadows  ;  who,  having  fal- 
len npcn  the  article  ot  domeftick  news, 
related  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  con- 
cerning her  acquaintance,  fome  of  whirh 
Henrietta  had  often  heard  before.     The 
old  ladv's  fondnefs  for  talking  at  length 
gave  way  to  her  curiofity  to  hear  every 
Thing  that  had  happened  to  her  niece  dur- 
ing thtir  feparation. 

Henrietta  gratified  it  with  difcretion, 
fupprefling  whatever  might  tend  to  revive 
difagreeable  remembrances.  She  was 
now  put  into  pofTelTkm  of  her  former 
apartment,  and  had  an  opportunity  that 
night  to  congratulate  her  old  friend 
Mrs.  White  (who  aififtrd  her  to  undrefs) 
upon  her  being  reinftated  in  the-  favour  of 
her  lady. 


CHAP.    XII. 

WHICH  CONCLUDES  THE   HISTORY. 

V  |  AHE  nexr  day  Mr.  Courteney  in- 
JL  formed  Lady  Meadows,  that  Mr. 
Damer  intended  to  wait  on  her;  and 
himed  that  he  had  a  match  to  propofe 
for  Henrietta,  which  he  hoped  me  would 
approve. 

Lady  Meadows,  who  had  already  taken 
her  refolntion  with  regard  to  both  bro- 
ther and  filter,  toid  him,  that  /he  was  very 
delirous  of  feeing  her  niece  fettled  ;  and 
that  (he  was  determined  never  to  oppofe 
her  inclinations,  being  convinced  that  her 
virtue  and  prudence  were  to  be  entirely 
depended  upon. 

Mr.  Damer  came  according  to  his  ap- 
pointment; and,  being  foon  after  left 
alone  with  Lady  Meadows,  he  acquainted 
her  with  the  whole  affair  between  the 

Marquis  of andHeni  ietta,  as  he  had 

received  it  from  Mr.  Courteney;  and, 
obferving  that  the  old  lady  was  dazzled 
with  the  profj-eft  of  her  niece  becoming  a 
dutchefs,  added,  that  the  want  cf  a  fuit- 
abie  fortune  (hould  not  hinder  'he  ad- 
vancement of  Henrietta;  '  for  whatever 

*  you    defign    for   her,    Madam,'   faid 
he,  '  I  will  double;  fo  great  is  my  re- 

*  gard  for  her,  and  admiration  of  her 
'   virtues.' 

Lady  Meadows  with  reafon  thought 
this  a  very  generous  prppoJai;  She  com- 
plimented him  upon  it;  and,  itepping  to 
her  cabinet,  took  out  a  box  that  contained 
her  will,  and  another  deed  which  had 
been  drawn  up  while  Mr.  Courteney 
was  in  the  country  with  the  Duke  of 
•,  but  were  not  vet  executed.  Shs 
put  thefe  papers  into  Mr.  Darner's  hands, 
and  clelncd  him  to  read  them,  fay- 
ing— '  You  will  there  ice,  Sir,  what  I 
'  intend  to  do  for  my  nephew  and  hit 
«  finer.' 

Mr.  Damer  opened  the  firft,  which 
was  the  will.  He  found  (he  had  con- 
it.tuted  Mr.  Courter.ey  her  heir,  leaving 
him  her  whole  eltate,  charging  it  only 
with  the  fum  of  five  thoufand  pounds, 
to  be  paid  his  filter  on  the  day  of  her 
marriage.  The  other  paper  contained 
a  fettlement  of  three  hundred  pounds 
a  year  upon  Mr.  Courteney  during  her 
life. 

Mr.  Damer,  who  knew  the  young 
gentleman's 
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jrffnt!emrm'sfemiments,propofedroLady 
Meadows  to  fend  tor  him,  and  acquaint 
him  with  her  intentions.  To  this  flie 
readily  agreed.  Mr.  Courteney  turned 
pale  when  he  heard  the  moderate  fum 
defigned  for  his  fitter;  and,  after  ex- 
prefling  his  gratitude  to  Lady  Meadows 
for  the  favour  (he  mewed  him,  in  terms 
the  moll  refpeflful  and  affectionate,  he 
earnettly  conjured  her  to  let  Henrietta  be 
at  leaft  an  equal  (barer  with  him  in  her 
kindnefs.  He  urged,  as  a  motive  to  her 
to  comply,  the  very  advantageous  match 
that  was  propofed  to  his  filler.  He  ex- 
patiated on  the  marquis's  tender  and 
faithful  paflion  for  her ;  and  touched  with 
great  delicacy  upon  the  fentiments  Hen- 
rietta  could  not  avoid  entertaining  for  a 
5V)ung  nobleman,  who  had  loved  her 
with  honour,  even  when  ignorant  of  her 
birth,  and  when  (he  was  under  very  hu- 
miliating circumttances. 

Lady  Meadows  interrupts  '  him  with 
the  molt  flattering  praifes  of  h  s  difin- 
terettednefs ;  but  declared  that  her  i  efo- 
Jution  was  unalterable.  *  Your  fitter 
'  will  have  ten  thonfand,  pounds,'  faid 
(Ire;  '  thi  is  no  defyicable  fortune:  and 
'  fince  there  is  fo  much  love  on  the  fide 
'  of  the  marquis,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
'  it  will  be  thought  fu  (Relent.' 

JVIr.  Damer  explained  the  old  lady's 
meaning,  by  telling  him  what  he  pio- 
pofed  to  do  for  Mils  Courteney;  and 
preventing  the  young;  gentleman's  ac- 
knowledgments— '  You  have  fufficiently 
'  (hewn  your  regard  f-r  your  fitter,' 
faid  he,  *  and  I  am  of  opinion  we  ought 
*  not 'to  prefs  Lady  Meadows  any  more 
'  on  this  fubjcCt;  (he  has  acled  nobly  by 
'  you  both.' 

The  hdv  was  extremely  flattered  by 
the  praiie  Mr.  Dam  r  gave  her;  and,  to 
prevent  any  mere  felicitations  from  her 
nephew.,  (he  figned  the  papers  imme- 
diai.-|y,  which  Mr.  Da;ncr,  at  her  re- 
wirnefod. 

Mi.  Courteney  faid  every  thing  that 
gratitiui-  and  poHtenefs  could  f.. 
upon  h.r  |,refenti;«g  him  the  fettlemrr.t; 
yet  ther?  was  an  air  of  concern  upon  his 
countenance,  which  Mr.  Damer  ob- 
fervin^,  t  ok.  an  opportunity  to  defire 
h  m,  ii:  a  viiifper,  to  meet  him  at  a 
coffee-ho'ife  (whic'i  he  named  to  him) 
veiling,  having  fomething  to  fay  to 
-har,,  which  lit  hoped  would  make  all 
things  el. 

Mr.  Courteney  promifed  to   attend 


him.     He  then  begged  Lady  Meadows 
not    to    let  Henrietta    know  what  had 
pa  fled  with  regard  to  the  marquis.     *  At 
prefent,'  faid  he,  *  (he  confiders  this 
marriage  as  impoflible  to  be  effected, 
and  fo  I  would  have  her  confider  it, 
till  I  am  fu're  that  the  duke  will  make 
no  objection  to  the  fortune  that  is  de- 
figned her.'    Lady  Meadows  approved 
of  his    caution;  and  Mr.  Damer  was 
deiiied  to  vifit  her  in  her  own  apartment, 
and  acquaint  her  with  the  difpofitions 
made  by  her  aunt. 

Henrietta  exprefied  the  higheft  fatif- 
fa<5tion  at  what  had  been  done  for  her 
beloved  brother;  and,  with  the  greateft 
fweetnefs,  acknowledged  her  obliga- 
tions to  her  aunt  for  the  provifion  me  had 
made  for  her :  but  when  Mr.  Damer 
acquainted  her  with  the  addition  he  de- 
figned to  make  to  the  fortune  her  aunt 
would  give  her,  tears  of  tendernefs  and 
gratitude  cverfpread  her  face,  and  fhe 
could  utter  no  more  than — *  O !  Sir, 

*  how   generous— how    kind  is  this— 
'  how  fhall  I  repay  fuch  unexampled 

*  goodnefs  I1 

Mr.  Damer  interrupted  her  foft  ex- 
clamations, to  lead  her  down  ftairs  to 
her  aunt,  to  whom  (he  paid  her  acknow- 
ledgments with  inimitable  grace,  and. 
congratulated  her  brother  with  fofincerc 
a  joy,  that  he,  who  knew  how  much  hs 
was  likely  to  lofe  by  his  good  fortune, 
was  moved  almoft  to  tears. 

Mr.  Damer  a  (hoit  tme  afterwards 
took  his  leave,  and  went  to  the  coftee- 
houfe,  where  he  had  appointed  Mr. 
Courteney  to  meet4iim.  He  was  foort 
followed  by  the  young  gentleman,  whofe 
mind  was  under  great  agitations  on  his 
fitter's  account. 

'  One  would  hardly  imagine,*  faid 
Mr.  Damer  to  him,  fmiling,  '  that  you 
'  have  juft  been  declared  heir  to  a  good 

*  ettate j  you  look  like  one  difappointed 

*  arid  unhappy.' 

4  I  nm  indeed  difappointed,  Sir,'  re- 
plied Mr.  Coureney:  '  I  had  laid  a 

*  plan  to  make  my  fitter  and  my  frier.d 
'  happy  ;  but  my  aunt's  partiality  hai 
'  broke  all  my  meafures  for  the  pre- 
«  fent.' 

'  Then  you  intend,'  faid  Mr.  Damer, 
who  had  taken  particular  notice  of  his 
laft  words,  '  to  make  fome  addition  to 

*  your  fitter's  fortune,  when  the  eftate 
'  comes  into  your  hands?' 

*  Certainly,  Sir,1  replied  Mr.  Cour* 
ter.eyj 
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teneyj  *  I  fliould  bwt  ill  deferve  it,  if  I 
«  did  not.' 

«  It  mutt  beconfeffed,'  refumedMr. 
Darner,  '  that  you  are  a  very  good  bro- 
'  tlier.' 

*  All  that  I  can  do  for  my  fitter,  SIr,T 
faid  he,  '  will  be  but  barejuftice;  but 

*  your  generofity  to  her  can  never  be 
'  enough  admired.' 

*  No  more  of  that,'  interrupted  Mr. 
.Darner.     '  I  love  your  fi for:  ftie   is   a 

*  worthy  young  woman  j  I  am  grieved 
e  to  think  fo  nol>le  a  match  for    her 
'  fhould  meet  with  any  obftru5lkm  for 

*  the  want  of  a  fortune.     What  do  you 

*  think,  the  duke  will  expect  ?' 

'  The  lady  he  has  propofed  to  his  fon, 

*  Sir,'  faid  Mr.  Courteney,  '  has  twenty 
'  thoufand  pounds;  and  it  would  have 
'  been  my  pride  and  happineis  to  have 

*  prevailed  with  my  aunt  to  make  my 
'  fitter's  fortune  equal  to  that.' 

*  Is  it  pofllblel'  cried  Mr.  Darner, 
furprized.      *    Why,  fifteen    thoul'and 

*  pounds  is  at  leaft  one  third  of  your 

*  aunt's  fortune.' 

'  My  fitter,'  faid  Mr.  Courteney, 
'  has  a  right  to  expect  it.  The  whole 
'  would  have  been  hers  but  for  fome 
'  unlucky  accidents,  and  the  ftrange 

*  partiality  of  Lady  Meadows  for  me. 
'  All  that  I  can  now  do  is,  to    let  the 

*  marquis  know,  that  my  fitter  will  have 

*  ten  thoufand  pounds  paid  on  the  day 

*  of  her  marriage,  and  ten  thoufand  more 
'  on  the  death  of  her  aunt.     'Hie  duke 

*  l^ves  money ;  and  I  greatly  doubt  whe- 

*  ther  all  his  fon's  felicitations  will  make 

*  him  relilh  this  reveriionary  ten  thou- 
'  fand  pounds,' 

'  We  v-ill  not  put  it  to  the  hazard,' 
interrupted  Mr.  Darner:  '  fmce  you  are 

*  determined  to  a6t  thus  generoufly  by 

*  your  fitter,  I  will  lay  down  the  money 

*  myfclf,  and  all  the  lecurity  I  require, 

*  is  your  bond  for  the  re-payment  of  it 

*  when  your  aunt's  eftate  ccmes   into 

*  your  pofTerlion.' 

Mr.  Courteney  was  fo  overwhelmed 
with  lurprize,  ioy,  and  gratitude,  for  this 
linexpecVed,  noble  offer,  that,  during 
ibme  moments,  he  was  unable  to  utier  a 
-word.  But  this  filence,  accompanied 
with  looks  the  molt  exprefTive  that  can 
be  imagined,  was  m6re  eloquent  than 
any  language  could  be.  Recovering 
Limftlf  at  latt,  he  was  beginning  to  pay 
the  warmeft  acknowledgments;  but 
Mr.  Dainer  would  jaotfuffer  him  to  pro- 
ceed. 
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'  I  am  impatient,'  faid  he,  '  for  the 
conclufion  of  this  affair.  Write  to 
your  friend  immediately,  and  let  him 
know  that  your  fitter's  guardian  will 
treat  with  the  duke  his  father  when- 
ever he  plcafes.* 

Mr.  Courteney,  at  his  reiterated  re- 
quett,  took  leave  of  him,,  and  went  home, 
in  order  to  communicate  this  joyful  news 
to  his  friend.  Hearing  that  Lady  Mea- 
dows and  his  fitter  were  engaged  in  com- 
pany, he  went  to  his  own  apartment, 
and  wrote  a  fhort  letter  to  the  marquis, 
in  which  he  acquainted  him,  that  his 
fitter  being  lettered  to  the  favour  of  heir 
aunt,  he  had  it  now  in  his  power  to  affaire 
him,  that  if  he  continued  in  the  fame 
fentiments  towards  her,  and  could  pre- 
vail with  hi*  Grace  to  authorize  them  by 
his  confent,  he  was  impowered  by  her 
aunt  and  her  guardian  to  declare  that 
her  fortune  would  be  twenty  thoufand 
pounds. 

Having  fealed  and  difpatched  this  let- 
ter to  the  poft,  he  joined  the  company 
below  flairs,  with  looks  fo  ftill  of  fatif- 
faftion,  and  a  behaviour  animated  with 
fiich  extraordinary  gaiety,  that  Lady 
Meadows  was  more  than  ever  delighted 
with  him,  concluding  that  the  noble 
provifion  the  had  made  for  him  was  the 
fource  of  his  joy :  but  Henrietta,  who 
knew  her  brother  better,  and  who  be- 
fides  faw  fomething  particular  in  thofe 
looks  which  he  from  time  to  time  srave 
her,  felt  ftrange  flutterings  in  her  gentle 
bofomj  hopes  checked  as  foon  as  formed; 
wilies  fuppreffed  as  they  rofe.  In  thefe 
perturbations,  (lie  paffed  that  night  and 
the  three  following  days. 

Mean  time  the  marquis,  having  re- 
ceived Mr.  Courteiiey's  letti-r,  was  fo 
furprized  at  this  fudden  change  in  the 
fortune  of  Henrietta,  that  he  read  it 
over  feveral  ti:r.es  before  he  ecu  d  per- 
fuade  himfelf  what  he  faw  was  real.  His 
firft  emotions  were  all  tranlport :  every 
obitade  to  his  marriage  was  now  re- 
moved; and  he  might  folicit  his  father's 
con'ent,  with  a  certainty  •  Irnoft  of  not 
being  denied.  Yet  a  fentimert  of  deli- 
cacy and  tendernefs  made  him  regret, 
that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  convince 
Henrietta  of  the  dffinterettednefs  of  his 
love,  and  for  Ibme  moments  ren.lc'cl 
him  inf-mfible  of  his  pr  font  l.«.ppinefs. 

The   duke  came  into  h,s  chamber 

while    he  was  reauirg   the    letter   the 

twentieth  time,  and  fo  intently,^that  'e 

did  not  perceive  his    emrance :   when 

fuddenly 
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fuddenly  raifing  his  eyet,  and  feeing  his 
father,  who,  fuipecling  that  this  letter, 
which  he  feemed  to  read  with  fo  much 
emotion,  came  from  his  miftrefs,  was 
looking  earneitly  on  him. 

'  O!  my  lord,'  cried  he,  '  there   is 

*  nothing  wanting  to  make  me  perfectly 

*  happy,  but  your  confent  to  my  mar- 
"  riage  with  Mifs  Courteney.     See,  my 

*  lord,   what   her  brother   writes 5   her 
'  brother,  who  till  now  has  fo  obitinately 
'  oppofed  my  paflion ! ' 

The  duke  took  the  letter  ont  of  his 
hands;  and,  having  read  it,  returned  it 
to  him  again  without  fpeaking  a  word, 
and  walked  to  the  other  end  of  the  room'. 
The  marquis,  who  faw  nothing  unfa- 
vourable in  his  looks,  followed  him; 
and,  throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  con- 
jured him  not  to  oppofe  his  happinefs  any 
longer.  The  duke  defired  time  to  con- 
fider;  but  his  ion  would  not  give  over 
his  felicitations*  till  he  had  obtained 
leave  of  him  to  vifit  Mifs  Courteney,  and 
to  declare  that  his  addreffes  had  the  Sanc- 
tion of  his  confent. 

The  happy  marquis  gave  orders  in- 
ftantly  for  his  poft-chaife  to  be  got  ready, 
which  his  father  at  firft:  did  not  oppofe  j 
but,  after  reflecting  a  little— 

'  Can  you  not  rein  in  your  impatience 
for  a  few  days  ?'  laid  he  to  him  :  c  I 
intend  to  be  in  town  next  week ;  I 
mail  then  have  an  .opportunity  of  fee- 
ing the  young  lady;  and,  fince  you  are 
foobftinately  bent  upon  the  match,  of 
talking  to  her  aunt  and  her  guardian.* 
The  marquis  would  not  di (oblige  his 
father,  by  making  any  objections  to  this 
little  delay,  grievous  as  it  was  to  him; 
but  retired  to  write  to  Mr.  Courteney, 
whom  he  acquainted  with  the  duke's  in- 
tentions; and,  anticipating  the  tender 
name  of  brother,  poured  out  his  whole 
he-irt  in  the  warmeft  exprefllons  qf  love, 
friendship,  joy,  and  every  fort  emotion 
with  which  he  was  agitated.  - 

Mr.  Courteney  having  communicated 
this  letter  to  Mr.  Darner,  he  agreed  that 
it  was  neceifary  to  make  Lady  Meadows 
acquainted  with  the  fteps  they  had  taken 
in  the  aifair.  She  entered  with  a  good 
grace  into  the  generous  deligns  of  her 
nephew  in  favour  of  his  fitter. 

'  If  I  had  done  more  for  her,'  faid 
flie  to  him,  fmiling,  *  you  would  not 
'  have  had  an  opportunity  of  doing  fo 
«  much.1  Mr.  Courteney  kifTed  ^he 
hand  with  .a  tender  and  refpeftful  air. 


'  Go/  faid  me,  with  a  look  that 
flie  wed  me  was  highly  pleafed;  «  go, 
'  and  tell  your  filter  this  good  news; 
'  and  tell  her  alfo  that  I  am  impatient 
'  to  embrace  and  congratulate  her.* 

Mr.  Courteney  willingly  obeyed  her. 
He  went  to  Henrietta's  apartment;  and, 
feeing  her  fitting  penfive  and  melancholy, 
he  began  to  railly  her  upon  her  tendernefs 
for  the  marquis.  She  bore  it  with  great 
fweetnefs,  but  not  without  fome  furprize; 
for  her  brother  was  ufed  to  be  very  deli- 
cate  and  referred  upon  that  fubjecl:.  By 
degrees  he  affumed  a  more  ferious  tone; 
and  at  length  gave  her  to  underitand, 
that  the  marquis  was  now  permitted  by 
his  father  to  pay  his  addrefles  to  her. 

Henrietta  blufhed  and  trembled  from 
the  moment  her  brother  began  to  fpeak 
to  her. in  a  ferious  manner.  Her  emo- 
tions increafed  as  he  proceeded ;  yet  flie 
laboured  to  conceal  them,  till  Mr.  Cour- 
teney, explaining  to  her  what  Mr.  Da- 
rner had  done  for  her,  which  neceflarily 
included  his  own  generous  gift,  that 
innate  delicacy,  which  had  forced  her 
joy  to  be  filent,  fuffered  her  gratitude  to 
ihew  itfelf  in  the  moll  lively  expreflions. 
Lady  Meadows  came  into  the  room,  and 
gave  a  feafonable  interruption  to  thefe 
tender  effufions  of  her  heart,  which  Mr. 
Courteney  had  liftened  to  with  a  kind 
of  painful  pleafure.  She  embraced  her 
niece,  and  congratulated  her  on  hec 
happy  fortune. 

Mifs  Courteneyi  who  had  ndw  reafon 
to  expe6l  a  vifitfrom  the  marquis,  was 
not  much  furprized,  a  few  days  after- 
wards,  to  fee  his  equipage  at  the  door. 
After  a  few  moments  converfation  with) 
Mr.  Courteney,  he  was  introduced  to 
Lady  Meadows,  who  received  him  with 
great  refpecl.  Henrietta  bluflied  a  little 
when  he  appeared;  but  recovered  her-* 
felf,  and  receive  1  the  tender  and  refpeft- 
ful  compliment  he  made  her  with  hep 
ufual  grace. 

A  great  deal  of  company  coming  in) 
foon  afterwards,  he  found  means  to  en- 
gage her  apart  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
Their  converfation  was  fuch  as  might 
be  expecled  between  perfons  of  their 
fenfe  and  politenefs,'  who  loved  each 
other  with  the  utmoil  tendernefs,  and 
now  for  the  firft  time  faw  themlelves  at 
liberty  to  declare  their  fentiments.  Hen- 
rietta did  not  fcruple  to  own  to  the  man, 
who  had  fo  nobly  merited  her  efteem, 
that  her  heart  had  received  a  more  ten- 

x  to 
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der  impreffioti  for  him;  and  this  foft  ac- 
knowledgment compleated  her  lover's 
felicity. 

Mr.  Courteney  waited  upon  the  duke 
the  next  morning,  and  had  the  pleafure 
to  hear  from  his  own  mouth,  that  he 
was  entirely  fatisfied  with  his  fon's  pro- 
ceedings. His  Grace  vifited  Lady  Mea- 
dows the  fame  day ;  and  was  fo  charmed 
with  Henrietta,  that  he  fcarce  difco- 
vered  lefs  impatience  than  his  fon  for 
the  cbhclufion  of  the  marriage.  Every 
thing  being  agreed  on  between  the  duke 
and  Mr.  Darner,  with  regard  to  fettle- 
rnents,  the  writings  were  drawn  up  with 
all  convenient  fpeed,  and  a  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  marriage. 

Lady  Meadows,  though  a  Roman 
Catholick,  allowed  the  ceremony  to  be 
performed  at  her  houfe :  after  which  the 
new- married  pair,  with  the  old  lady, 
the  Duke,  Mr.  Darner,  and  Mr.Courte- 
«ey,  fet  out  for  his  Grace's  country-feat* 

The  charming  marchionefs  did  not 
make  her  firftpublick  appearance  in  town 
till  late  in  the  enfuing  winter;  when  her 
beauty,  her  fufferings,  her  virtue,  and 
her  good  fortune,  were  for  a  long  time 
the  fxibjefts  of  converfation. 

Mr.  Courteney,  happy  in  the  con- 
fcious  integrity  of  his  heart,  happy  in  the 
ardent  affection  of  his  fifter  and  the  mar- 
quis, and  the  efteem  of  all  who  knew 
him,  was,  by  the  death  of  Lady  Mea- 
dows, which  happened  a  few  months 
after  his  fitter's  marriage,  enabled  to 
difcharge  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Darner. 
His  generofity  was  not  long  unrewarded  : 
an  opulent  heirefs  fell  defperatety  in  love 
with  him  ;  (he  was  related  to  the  duke, 
who  interefted  himfelf  fo  warmly  in  the 
affair,  that  the  marriage  was  foon  con- 
cluded. 

Lord  B ,  as  has  beenobferved  al- 
ready, lived  very  unhappy  with  his  ple- 
beian lady.  The  fight  of  the  charming 
Henrietta  renewed  his  paflion.  Tor- 
tured with  remorfe,  difappointment,  and 
defpair,  he  had  recourfe  to  the  bottle,  and 
tell  an  early  fatrifice  to  intemperance. 


Mifs  Woodby,  who  had  always,  * 
violent  paflion  for  a  red-Coat,  liftened  to 
the  fighs  of  a  young  cadet,  and  mar- 
ried him  in  a  week  after  their  firft  ac- 
quaintance. Her  excufe  for  this  pre- 
cipitancy was,  that  the  lovely youth  would 
certainly  have  ftabbed  himfelf,  if  m» 
had  delayed  his  happinefs  any  longer* 
With  part  of  her  fortune  he  bought  a 
commiflion,  and  fpent  the  reft  in  a  few 
months.  After  which,  he  went  abroad 
with  his  regiment,  leaving  her,  in  an 
obfcure  retirement,  to  bewail  his  abfence, 
andfoothe  her  love-fick  heart  with  hope* 
that  he  would  return  vf\Q\tpaJfwnate  than 
ever,  and  lay  all  his  laurels  at  her  feet. 

Mifs  Belmour,  forfaken  by  her  lover, 
became  a  profelyte  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lick religion,  and  retired  to  a  convent, 
where  the  nuns  wrought  her  up  to  fuch. 
a  degree  of  enthufiafm,  that  me  fettled 
her  whole  fortune  upon  the  community, 
and  took  the  veil;  but  foon  afjterwards, 
repenting  of  this  ram  ftep,  me  died  of 
grief,  remorfe,  and  difappointment. 

Mrs.  Willis  was  generoufly  rewarded 
by  the  marchionefs  for  the  many  kind 
and  faithful  fervices  me  had  received 
from  her:  and  Mr.  Darner,  who  highly 
efteemed  her  for  her  behaviour  to  htt 
beauteous  ward,  fettled  her  hufband  iri 
fuch  a»i  advantageous  way,  that  in  a 
few  years  he  made  a  confulerable  for- 
tune. 

Trie  younger  Mr.  Darner  found,  ia 
the  inceffant  clamours  of  a  jealous  wife, 
a  fufficientpunimmentforhis  treacherous 
dcfigni  on  Henrietta  j  and  it  was  not 
without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  re* 
ftored  to  his  father's  favour. 

Every  branch  of  the  Courteney  family 
made  frequent  advances  towards  a  re- 
conciliation with  the  marchionefs  and 
her  brother:  but,  generous  as  they  were, 
they  had  too  juft  a  fenfe  of  the  indig- 
nities they  had  fuffered  from  them,  to 
admit  of  it;  and,  in  this  fteady  refent- 
ment,  they  had,  as  it  ufually  happen* 
with  fucceisful  perfons,  the  world  on  their 
fide. 
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NOURJAHAD. 


CHfcMZEDDIN  was 
u  his  two  and  twentieth 
jfr  S  <£  year  when  he  mounted 
the  throne  of  Perfia.  His 
great  wifdom  and  extra- 
ordinary endowments  ren- 
dered him  the  delight  of  his  people,  and 
filled  them  with  expectations  of  a  glori- 
ous and  happy  reign.  Amongft  the  num- 
ber of  perfons  who  ftood  candidates  for 
the  youngfultan's  favour,  in  the  new  ad- 
roiniftration  which  was  now  going  to  take 
place,  none  feemed  fo  likely  to  lucceed 
as  Nourjahad,  the  fon  ot  Namarand. 
This  young  man  was  about  the  age  of 
Schemzeddin,  and  had  been  bred  up  with 
him  from  his  infancy.  Xo  a  very  en- 
gaging peifon  was  added  a  fweetnefs  of 
temper,  a  livelinefs  of  fancy,  and  a  cer- 
tain agreeable  manner  of  addrds  that 
engaged  every  one's  affections  who  ap- 
proached him.  The  fultan  loved  him, 
and  every  one  looked  on  Nourjahad  as 
the  riling  rtarof  the  P^rfiau  court,  whom 
his  matter's  partial  fondnefs  would  ek-- 
vate  to  the  higheil  pinnacle  of  honour; 
Schemzeddin,  indeedjwasdefiro  as  of  pro- 
moting his  favourite  :  yet,  noiwithftand- 
ing  his  attachment  to  him,  he  was  not 
blind  to  his  faults.}  but  they  appeared 
to  him  only  fuch  as  are  almoft  infeparable 
from  youth  and  inexperience  j  and  he 
made  no  doubt  but  that  Nourjahad,  when 
time  had  a  little  more  iubdued  his  youth- 


ful paflions,  and  matured  his  judgment, 
would  be  able  to  fill  the  place  of  his  firft 
minifter,  with  abilities  equal  to  any  of 
his  predeceflbrs.  He  would  rot,  how- 
ever, even  in  his  own  private  thoughts, 
refolve  on  fo  important  a  ftep,  with- 
out firft  confulting  with  feme  old  lords 
of  his  court,  who  had  been  the  conltant 
friend?  and  counfellors  of  the  late  fultan 
his  father.  Accordingly,  having  called 
them  into  his  clofet  one  day,  he  pro- 
pofed  the  matter  to  them,  and  deiired 
their  opinion.  But,  before  they  delivered 
it,  he  could  eafily  difcover  by  the  coun- 
tenances of  thele  grave  and  prudent  men; 
that  they  difapproved  his  choice.  '  What 
'  have  you  to  object  to~Nourjahnd  r  faid 
the  fultan,  finding  that  they  all  con- 
tinued filent,  looking  at  each  other. 
'  Hi  3  youth,'  replied  the  el  deft  of  the 
counfellors.  *  That  objection,'  an- 
fwered  Schemzeddin,  '  will  grow  lighter 

*  eve  v  day.' — *  His  avarice,'  cried  the 
fecond.         Thou  art  not  juft,'  faid  the 
fultan,  *  in  charging  him  with  that  5  he 

has  no.fupport  but  from  my  bounty, 
nor  did  he  ever  yet  take  advantage  of 
that  intereft  which  he  knows  he  has  in 
me,  todefirean  increafeofit.' — «  What 
I  have  charged  him  with  is  in  his  na- 
ture, notwithstanding,'  replied  the  old 
lord.     *  What  haft  thou  to  urge?'  cried 
the  fultan,  to  his  third  advifer.     *  His 

*  love  of  pleafure,'  anfwered  he.  *  That,' 

uied 
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•ricd  Schenreeddln,  '  is  as  groundlefs  an 

*  accufation  as  the  other;  I  have  known 

*  him   from  his  childhood,   and  think 
'  few  man  of  his  years  are  fo  temperate.' 
»— '  Yet  would  he  indulge  to  excefs,  if 

*  it  were  in  his  power,'  replied  the  old 
man.     The  fultan  now   addrelTed   the 
fourth — 'What  fault  haft  thou  toob- 

*  jec"l  to  him  ?'  cried  he.   '  His  irreli- 

*  gion,'  anfwered  the  fage.     *  Thou  art 
'  even  more  fevere,'  replied  the  fultan, 

*  than  the  reft  of  thy  brethren,  and  I  be- 
'  lieve  Nourjahad  as  good  a  Muffulman 

*  as  tlvyfelf.'     He  difmifTed  them  coldly 
from  his  clofet ;  and  the  four  counsellors 
faw  how  im  poll  tick  a  thing  it  was  to  op- 
pofe  the  will  of  their  fovereign. 

Though  Schemzecldin  feemed  difr 
pleafed  with  the  remonftrances  of  the  old 
men,  they  neverthelefs  had  fome  weight 
with  him.  '  It  is  the  intereft  of  Nour- 
'  jahad,'  faid  he,  '  to  conceal  his  faults 

*  fro'm  me;  the  age  and  experience  of 

*  thefe  men  doubtlefs  has  furniflied  them 
'  with  more  fagacity  than  my  youth  can 
'  boafl  of;  and  he  may  be  in  reality  what 

*  they   have   reprefented   him.'      This 
thought   difquieted  the  fultan,  for  he 
loved  Nourjahad  as  his  brother.     *  Yet 
'  who  knows,'  cried  he,  '  but  it  may  be 
e  envy  in  thefe  old  men  ?  they  may  be 

*  provoked  at  having  a  youth  raifed  to 

*  thathonour  to  which  each  of  them  per- 

*  haps  in  his  own  heart  alpires.     We 

*  can  fometimes  form  a  better  judgment 

*  of  a  man's  real  difpoiition,from  an  un- 
c  guarded  folly  of  his  own  lips,  than 

*  from    a   clofe  obfervation   of  years, 
c  where  the  perfon,  confcious  of  being 
'  obferved,  is  watchful  and  cautious  of 

*  every  look  and  exprdlion  that   falls 

*  from  him.     I  will  found  Nourjahad 

*  when  he  leaft  fufpefts  that  I  have  any 

*  fuch  defign,  and  from  his  own  mouth 

*  will  I  judge  him.' 

It  was  not  long  before  the  fultan  had 
an  opportunity  of  executing  his  purpofe. 
Having  pa  fled  the  evening  with  his  fa- 
vourite at  a  banquet,  where  they  had 
both  indulged  pretty  freely,  he  invited 
Nouri:ih<ui  to  a  walk  by  moon-light  in 
the  gardens  of  the  fcraglio.  Schemzeddin 
leaned  on  his  moulder  as  they  rambled 
from  one  delicious  fcene  to  another; 
{bevies  rendered  ftiil  more  enchanting  by 
the  illence  of  the  night,  the  mild  luftre 
»f  the  moon  now  at  full,  and  the  exha- 
lations which  arofe  from  athoufand  odo- 
Viferous  fhrubs.  The  fpirits  of  Nour- 
wcve  exhilarated  by  the  mirth  and 


ftftivity  in  which  he  had  pajled  the  <faf» 
The  fultan's  favour  intoxicated  himj 
his  thoughts  were  diffipated  by  a  variety 
of  agreeable  fenfations,  and  his  whole 
foul  as  it  were  rapt  in  a  kind  of  pleaiing 
delirium .  Such  was  the  frame  of  Nou  r- 
jahad's  mind,  when  the  fuitan,  with  an 
a/Turned  levity,  throwing  himfelf  down 
on  a  bank  of  violets,  and  familiarly 
drawing  his  favourite  to  fit  by  him, 
faid — '  Tell  me,  Ncurjahad,  and  tell  me 

*  truly,  what  would  fatisfy  thy  wifhes, 
'  if  thou  wert  certain  of  pofle fling  what* 
'  foever  thou  fhouldft  deftre  ?'  Nourjahad 
remaining  file»t  for  fome  time,  the  fuU 
tan,  fmiling,  repeated  his  queftion.  '  My. 
'  wifhes,'  anfwered  the  favourite,  '  are 
'  fo  boundlefs,  that  it  is  impoflible  fo? 
'  me  to  tell  you  direclly ;  but,  in  two 
'  words,  I  mould  defire  to  be  poflefled 
'  of  inexhauftible  riches;  and,  toenable 
'  me  to  enjoy  th,em  to  the  utmoft,  to  have 

*  my    life    prolonged    to    eternity.*—* 
«  Wouldft  thou,  then,*  faid  Schemzed- 
din, '  forego  thy  hopes  of  Paradife  ?'-.& 
'  I    would,'    anfwered   the   favourite, 

*  make  a  paradise  of  this  earthly  globe 
'  while  it  lafted,   and  take  my  chance 

<  for  the  other  afterwards." 

The  fultan,  at  hearing  thefe  words, 
ftarted  up  from  his  feat,  and  knitting 
his  brow—'  Be  gone,'  faid  he,  fternlyj 

<  thou  art  no  longer  worthy  of  my  love 
'  or  my  confidence:  I  thought  to  have 
'  promoted  thee  to  the  higheft  honours, 

*  but  fuch  a  wretch  does  not  deferve  to. 
'  live.     Ambition,  though  a  vice,  is  yet 
'  the  vice  of  great  minds  5  but  avarice, 
'  and  an  in  fatiable  thirft  for  jplea&re,  de^ 
'  grades  a  man  below  the  brutes.' 

Saying  this,  he  turned  his  back  on 
Nourjahad,  and  was  about  to  leave  him  j 
when  the  favourite  catching  him  by  the 
robe,  and  falling  on  his  knees—'  Let 
'  not  my  lord's  indignation,'  faid  he, 
'  be  kindled  againft  his  flave,  fora  few 
'  light  words,  which  fell  from  him  only 
'  in  fport:  I  fwear  to  thee,  my  prince,  by 
'  our  holy  prophet,  that  what  I  faid  is  far 
*  from  being  the  fentiments  of  my  heart} 
'  my  defire  for  wealth  extends  not  farther 
'  than  to  be  enabled  to  procure  the  fbber 
'•  enjoyments  of  life ;  and,  for  length  of 
*•  years,  let  not  mine  be  prolonged  a  dayi 
'  beyond  that  in  which  1  can  be  fervice- 
'  able  to  my  prince  and  my  country.* 

*  It  is  not,'  replied  the  fultan,  with  a 

mildnefs  chaftened  with  gravity,  '  it  is 

'  not  for  mortal  eyes  to  penetrate  intQ 

«  the  clofe  rectffes  of  the  human  heart ; 

<  thou 
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tiiou  naft  attefted  thy  innocence  by  an 
oathj  it  is  all  that  can  be  required 
from  man  to  man:  but  remember  thou 
haft  called  our  great  prophet  to  wit- 
nefs  9    him  thou   canft   not   deceive, 
though  me  thou  mayeft.' 
Schemzeddin  left  him  without  waiting 
for  his  reply;  and  Nourjahad,  exceed- 
ingly mortified  that  his  unguarded  de- 
claration had  fo  much  leffened  him  in 
his  matter's  efteem,  retired  to  his  own 
.houfe,    which  immediately  joined    the 
iultan's  palace. 

He  pafled  the  reft  of  the  night  in  tra- 
yerfing  his  chamber,  being  unable  to 
take  any  reft.  He  dreaded  the  thoughts 
of  loling  the  fultan's  favour,  on  which 
alone  he  depended  for  his  future  ad- 
vancement} and  tormenting  himfelf  all 
night  with  apprehenfions  of  his  difgrace, 
he  found  himfelf  fo  indifpofed  in  the 
morning,  that  he  was  unable  to  leave 
his  chamber.  He  ipent  the  day  in 
gloomy  reflections,  without  differing  any 
one  to  come  near  him,  or  taking  any  re- 
paft:  and  when  night  came,  wearied 
with  painful  thoughts,  apd  want  of 
fleep,  he  threw  himfelf  on  his  bed.  But 
his  {lumbers  were  difturbed  by  perplex- 
ing dreams.  What  had  been  the  fub- 
je&  of  his  anxiety  when  awake,  ferved 
now  to  imbitter  and  diftra6l  his  reft : 
his  fancy  reprcfented  the  fultan  to  him  as 
he  had  laft  feen  him  in  the  garden,  his 
looks  fevere,  and  his  words  menacing. 
'  Go,  wretch!'  he  thought  he  heard 
him  cryj  '  go  feekthy  bread  in  a  remote 
country;  thou  haft  nothing  to  expeft 
from  me  but  contempt/ 
Nouriahad  awoke  in  agonies.  '  O 
Heaven  !'  cried  he  aloud,  *  that  I  could 
now  inherit  the  fecret  wifh  I  was  fool 
enough  to  diicloie  to  thee;  how  little 
mould  I  regard  thy  threats!' — '  And 
thou  (halt,  O  Nouriahad, ';  replied  a 
voice,  *  poflefs  the  utmoft  wi!hes  of  thy 
'  foul  P  Nourjahad  darted  up  Jn  his 
bed,  and  rubbed  his  eyes,  doubting  whe- 
ther he  was  really  awake,  or  whether  it 
was  not  his  troubled  imagination  which 
cheated  him  with  this  delufwe  promife  j 
wheu,  behold!  to  his  unutterable  afto- 
nifhment,  he  fa\v  a  refulgent  light  in 
his  chamber,  and  at  his  bed's  fide  ftood 
a  youth  of  more  than  mortal  beauty. 
The  luftre  of  his  white  robes  dazzled  his 
tyes;  his  long  and  mining  hair  was  en- 
circled with  a  wreath  of  flowers  that 
breathed  the  odours  of  paradife. 
^ouijalud  gazed  at  him,  but  had  no: 


power  to  optn  his  mouth.     '  Be  not 

*  afra|d,'  laid  the  divine  youth,  with  a 
voice  of  ineffable  fweetnefs;  *  lam  thy 

guardian  Genius,  who  have  carefully 
watched  over  thee  from  thy  infancy, 
though  never  till  this  hour  have  I  been 
permitted  to  make  myfelf  vifible  to; 
thee*  J  was  prefent  at  thy  converlu- 
tion  in 'the  garden  with  Schemzeddin} 
I  was  a  Witnefs  to  thy  unguarded  de- 
claration, but  found  thee  afterwards 
awed  by  his  frowns  to  retracl  what 
thou  hadft  faid:  I  faw,  too,  the  ri-> 
gour  of  the  fultan's  looks  as  he  de- 
parted from  thee,  and  know  that  they 
proceeded  from  his  doubting  thy  truth. 
I,  though  an  immortal  fpirit,  am  not 
omnifcient;  to  God  only  are  the  (e- 
crets  of  the  heart  revealed :  fpeak  bold- 
ly, then,  thou  highly  favoured  of  our 
prophet,  and  know -that  I  have  power 
from  Mahomet  to  grant  thy  rcquett, 
be  it  what  it  will.  Wouldft  thou  b» 
reftored  to  the  favour  and  confidence 
of  thy  mafter,  and  receive  from  his 
friendfhip  and  generoiity  the  reward 
of  thy  long  attachment  to  him ;  or  doft 
thou  really  defire  the  accomplifliment 
of  that  extravagant  wi<h,  which  thou 
didii,  in  the  opennefs  of  thy  heart, 
avow  to  him  laft  night  ?' 
Nourjahad,  a  littl*  recovered  from 
his  amazement,  and  encouraged  by  the 
condefcenfion  of  his  celeftial  vilitant, 
bowed  his  head  low  in  token  of  ado- 
ration. 

'  Difguife  to  thee,  O  fon  of  Para- 
dife!' replied  he,  *  were  vain  and 
fruitlefs;  if  I  diflembled  to  Schemzed- 
din, it  was  in  order  to  rein  If  are  myfeif 
in  his  good  opinion^  the  only  means 
in  my  power  to  fecure  my  future  pro- 
fpc6l>:  from  thee  I  can  have  no  iea- 
fon  to  conceal  my  thoughts  j  and  tince 
the  care  of  my  happineis  is  configned 
to  thee,  my  guardian  angel,  let  mi  pof- 
fefs  that  wilh,  extravagant  as  it  may 
feem,  which  I  firft  declared/ 
*  Rafh  mortal!'  replied  the  fliining 
viiion,  *  reflect  once  more,  before  you 
receive  the  fatal  boon;  for,  once  grant- 
ed, you  will  wifn,  perhaps,  and  wi/h 
in  vain,  to  have  k  recalled/—'  What 
have  I  to  fear/  aniwered  Nourjuh-ui, 
poffefled  of  endlefs  riches  andof  immor- 
tality ?'— '  Your  own  pallions/  laid  the 
heavenly  youth.  *  I  will  fubmit  to  all 

*  the  evils  ariling  from  them,'  replied 
Nourjahad;  *  give  me  but  the  power  of 

*  gratifying  them  in  their  full  extent.' — 

1  Take 
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'  Take  thy  wifh,  then,*  cried  the  Ge- 
nius, with  a  look  of  dif  con  tent.  '  The 
'  contents  of  this  phial  will  confer  :m- 

*  mortality  on  thee,   and  to-morrow's 
'  fun  fhall  behold  thee  richer  than  all  the 
c  kings  of  the  Eaft.'   Nourjahad  ftretch- 
ed  his  hands    out  eagerly  to  receive  a 
Teflel  of  gold,  enriched  with    precious 
ftones,  which  the  angel  took  from  under 
his  mantle.      *  Stop,'    cried   the  aerial 
beimj;    *  am!    hear  the  condition    with 

which  thou  muft  accept  the  wondrous 
gift  I  am  now  about  to  beltow.    Know, 
then,    that   your  exiftence  here   (hall 
equal  the  date  of  this  fublunary  globe  j1 
yet,  to  enjoy  life  all  that  while,  is  not 
in  my  power  to  grant.1     Nourjahr.d 
was   going  to  interrupt  the  celeitial,  to 
deli  re    him   to    explain  this,    when  he' 
prevented  him,     by     proceeding   thus:' 
Your  life,'  faid  he,  *  will  be  frequent-' 
ly  interrupted  by  the  temporary  death" 
of  ileep.'« — *  Doubtlefs,'  replied  Nour- 
ahad,  *  nature  would  languifh  without 
that  fovereign  balm.' — '  Thou  miiun- 
derftandeil  me,'  cridd  the  Genius;  '  I 
do 'not    mean   that   ordinary    repoie1 
which   nature  reqtiiies:  the  ilcep  thou" 
muft  be  fubjecl  to,  at  certain  periods, 
will  lall  for    months,  years,  nay  for 
a  whole  revolution  of  Saturn  at  a  time, 
or  perhaps  for  accent  uiy.'-—'  Fright- 
ful1.' cried  Nourjahad,  with  an  emo- 
tion that  made  him   forget   the  rel'pecl 
which  was  due  to  the   pretence  of  his 
guardian  angel.     He  leemed  fnfpended, 
while  the  radiant  youth  proceeded—'   It 

*  is   worth  considering;  refolve  not  too 
<  haftily.' — '  If  the  frame  of  man,'  re- 
plied Nourjahad,  *  in  the  ufual  courfeof 
'  things,  requires,  for   the    fupport   of 
'  th"<,  I'hort  fpan  of  life  which  is  allotted 
'  to  him,  a   conftant  and  regular   por- 
'  lion  of  deep,  which  includes  at  Lift 
'  one  third   of  IMS  ex-ftence;    my  life, 

*  perhaps,  ftretched  fo  much  beyond  it's 

*  natural  date,  may  require  a  {till  greater 

*  proportion  of  reft,  topreterve  my  body 
'  in  due  health  and  vigour.     If  this  be 

*  the  cafe,  I   i'ubmit  to  the  conditions; 
'  for  what  is  thirty  or  fifty  years  out  of 
«  eternity:' — '  Thou  art  miftaken,'  re- 
plied the  Genius;  4  and  t!v  ugh  thy  rea- 

*  foning  is  not  unphilofophical,  ytt  is  it 
'  far.  from   reaching  the  true  caufe  of 

*  thefs  myfterious  conditions  which  are 
«  offered  thee:  know,  that  thefe  are  con- 
«  tingencies  which   depend  entirely  on 

*  thyfelf.'— '  Let  me  beieech  you,'  faid 
Nouijahad;  'to  explain  tliis.'—'  If  thou 


'  walkeft,*  faid  the  Genius,  *  in  thd 
'  paths  of  virtue,  thy  days  will  be 
'  crowned  with  gladnefs,  and  the  even 

*  tenor  of  thy  life  undifturbed  by  any 
'  evil;  but   if,    on  the  contrary,    thou 

*  perverted  the  good  which  is   in  thy 

*  power,  and  fetteft  thy  heart  on  iniqui- 

*  ty,  thou  Wilt  thus  be  occasionally  pu- 

*  nifhed  by  a  total  privation  of  thy  fa- 

*  cultz'es.' — «  If  this  be  all,'  cried  Nour- 
jahad, '  then  am  I  fure  I  mail  never  in- 
'  cur  the  penalty;  for  though  I  mean  to 

*  enjoy  all  the  pleafures  that  life  can  be- 
1  ftow,  yet  am  I  a  ftranger  to  my  own 
'  heart,  if  it  ever  lead  me  to  the  wilful 
'•  commifiion  of  a  crime.'    -The  Genius 
fighed.     '  Vouchfafe,    then,'  proceeded 
Nourjahad,  *  vouchfafe,  I  conjure  you, 

*  moil  adorable  and  benign  fpirit,  to  ful- 

*  fil   yovir  promiie,  and   keep   me  not 
'  longer  in  fufnence.'     Saying  this,  he 
again  reached  forth  his  hand  for  the  gol- 
den veflel,  which  the  Genius  no  longer 
witheld  from  him.     '  Hold  thy  noftrils 
'  over  that  phial,'  faid  he,  *  and  let  the 
'  fumes  of  the  liquor  which  it  contains 
'  afcend  to  thy  brain.'    Nourjahad  open- 
ed the  veflel,  out  of  which  a  vapour  if- 
fued,  or  a  molt  exquifite  fragrance;   it 
formed  a  thick  atmofphere   about  his 
head,   and   lent  out  fuch  volatile  and 
lharp  efrluvia,  as  made  his  eyes  fmart 
exceedingly,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fhut 
them  while  he   fnuffed  up   the  efTence. 
He  remained  not  long  in  this  lltuationj 
for  the  Aibtle  fpirit  quickly  evaporating, 
the  efFecls  inftantly  ceafed,  and  he  open- 
ed his  eyes;  but  the  apparition  was  va- 
ni fned,  and  his  apartment  in  total  dark- 
iKi's.  Hnd  not  he  ftill  found  the  phial  in 
his  hands,  which  contained  the  precious 
liquor,  he  would  have  looked  on  all  this 
as  a  dream;  but  ib  fubfvantial  a  proof  of 
the  reality  of  what  had  happened  leaving 
n;>  room  for  do-.ibts,  he  returned  thanks 

'•'.i an  Genius,  wlmm  he  con- 
cluded, though  invifiblfe,  to  be  ftill  with- 
in hearing;  and  putting  the  golden  veflel 
under  his  pillow,  filled  as  he  was  with 
the  moil  delightful  ideas,  compoied  him. 
felf  to  fleep. 

The  IV,  n  was  at  his  meridian  height 
when  he  awoke  next  day;  and  tht 
vilion  of  the  preceding  night  immediate- 
ly recurring  to  his  memory,  he  fprung 
hanrily  from  his  bed;  but  how  great  wai 
his  furprize,  how  high  his  transports,  at 
feeing  the  accompliniment  of  the  Ge- 
nius's promife!  His  chamber  was  fur- 
feveral  large  urns  of  po- 
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lilhed  brafs,  Tome  of  which  were  filled 
with  gold  coin  of  different  value  and 
impreflions;  others  with  ingots  of  fine 
gold;  and  others  with  precious  ftonesof 
prodigious  fize  and  luftre. 

Amazed,  enraptured  at  the  fight,  he 
'greedily  examined  his  treafuresj  and 
looking  into  each  of  the  urns,  one  after 
the  other,  in  one  of  them  he  found  a 
icroll  of  paper,  with  thefe  words  written 
on  it — 

'  I  have  fulfilled  my  promife  to  thee, 
O  Nourjahad !     Thy  days  are  with- 
out  number,  thy  riches  inexhaultible. 
Yet  caanot  I  exempt  thee  from  the  evils 
to  which  all  the  fons  of  Adam  are 
fubjecl.     1  cannot   fcreen  thee  from 
the  machinations  of  envy,  nor  thera- 
pacioufnefs  of  power :    thy  own  pru- 
dence muft  henceforth  be  thy  guard. 
There  is  a  fubterraneous  cavern  in  thy 
garden,    where  thou  mayeft  conceal 
thy  treafure:  I  have  marked  the  place, 
and  thou  wilteafily  find  it.     Farewelj 
my  charge  is  at  an  end.' 
'  And  well  haft  thou  acquitted  thyfelf 
of  this  charge,  molt  munificent  and 
benevolent  Genius,1  cried  Nourjahad  j 
ten  thoufand  thanks  to  thee   for  this 
lalt  friendly  warning.     I  mould  be  a 
fool    indeed,    if  I  had  not   fagacity 
enough  to  preferve  myfelf  againft  ra- 
pacioufnefs  or  envy :  I  will  prevent  the 
effecls  of  the  firft  by  concealing  thee, 
my  precious  trealure,  thou  fource  of 
all  felicity,  where  no  mortal  ihall  dif- 
cover  thee;    and,    for  the  other,  my 
bounty  mail  dii'arm  it  of  it's  iHng. 
Enjoy  thyfelf,  Nourjahad;  riot  in  lux- 
urious delights,  and  laugh  at  Schem- 
zeddin's  impotent  refentment.' 
He  haftened  down  into  his  garden,  in 
order  to  find  the  cave;  of  which  he  was 
not  long  in  fearch.     In  a  remote  corner 
itood  the  ruins  of  a  fmall  temple,  which 
in  former  days,  before  the  true  religion 
prevailed  in  Perfia,  had  been  dedicated 
to  the  worfhip  of  the  Gentiles.     The 
velliges  of  this  little  building  were  fi> 
curious,  that  they  were  fuffered  to  re- 
main, as  an  ornament,  where  they  ftood. 
It  was  railed  on  a  mount;  and,  accord- 
Ing  to  thecuftom  of  idolaters,  furround- 
ed  with  mady  trees.     On   a  branch  of 
one  of  thefe,  Nourjahad  perceived  hang- 
ing a  i'carf  of  fine  white  taffety,  to  which 
was  fulpended  a  large  key  of  burniflied 
fteel. 


Nourjahad's  eager  curiofity  foon  ren: 
dered  his  diligence  fuccefsful  in  finding 
the  door  to  which  this  belonged  ;  it  wa* 
within-fide  the  walls  of  the  temple,  and 
under  what  formerly  feemed  to  have 
been  the  altar.  He  defcended  by  a  few 
fteps  into  a  pretty  fpacious  cavern ;  and, 
by  groping  about,  for  there  was  fcarce 
any  light,  he  judged  it  large  enough  tt> 
contain  his  treafures. 

Whether  his  guardian  Genius  had 
contrived  it  purely  for  his  ufe,  or  whe- 
ther it  had  been  originally  made  for 
fome  other  purpofe,  he  did  not  trouble 
himfelf  to  enquire  j  but,  glad  to  have 
found  fo  fafe  a  place  in  which  to  depofit 
his  wealth,  he  returned  to  his  houfej 
and  having  given  orders  that  no  vifitors 
mould  approach  him,  he  fhut  himtelf  up 
in  his  chamber  for  the  reft  of  the  day,  in 
order  to  contemplate  his  own  happineis, 
and,  without  interruption,  to  lay  down 
plans  of  various  pieafures  anfl  delights 
for  ages  to  come. 

Whilft  Nourjahad  was  rich  only  io 
fpeculation,    he  really  thought  that  he, 
mould  be  able  to  keep  his  word  with  the 
Genius;  that  the  employing  his  wealth 
to  noble  and  generous  purpofes  would 
have  conftituted  great  part  of  his  happi- 
pinersj  and  that,  without  plunging  into 
guilt,  he  could  have  gratified  the  utmolt 
of  his  wiflies.     But  he  foon  found  that 
his  heart  had  deceived  him,  and  that 
there  is  a  wide  difference  between  the 
fancied  and  actual  pofleiTion  of  wealth. 
He  was  immediately  abforbed  in  felfifh- 
nefs,  and  thought  of  nothing  but  the 
indulgence  of  his  own  appetites.     *  My 
'  temper/  faid  he,  as  he  lay  ft  retched 
at  length  on  a  fopha,  *  does  not  much 
incline  me  to  take  any  trouble;  I  mail 
therefore  never  afpire  at  high  employ- 
ments, nor  would  1  be  the  fultan  of 
Perfia  if  I  might;  for  what  addition 
would  that  make  to  my   happinefs  ? 
None  at  all;  it  would  only  dilturb  my 
breaft  with  cares,  from  which  I   am 
now  exempt.     And  which  of  the  real, 
fubftantial  delights  of  life,  could   I 
then  poffefs,  that  are  not  now  within 
my  power  ?    I  will  have  a  magnificent 
houfe  in  town,  and  others  in  the  coun- 
try, with  delicious  parks  and  gardens. 
What  does  it  fignify  whether  or  not 
they  are  dignified  with  the   names  of 
palaces  ?  or  whether  I  am  attended  by 
princes  or  flaves  ?    The  latter  will  do 
B  •  my 
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my  bufinefs  as  well,  and  be  more  fub- 
fervient  to  my  will.     There  are  three 
particulars,  indeed,  in  which  I  will 
exceed  my  mafter:  in  the  beauties  of 
my  feraglio,  the  delicacies  of  my  ta- 
ble, and  the  excellence  of  my  mufi- 
ciariS.     In  the  former  of  thefe  efpecial- 
ly,  King  Solomon  himfelf  (hall   be 
outdone.     All  parts  of  the  earth  mall 
be  explored  for  women  of  the  mod  ex- 
quifite  beauty;   aft  and  nature  fhall 
combine  their  utmolt  efforts  tofurnifh 
the  boundlefs  variety  and  elegance  of 
my  repafts;  the  fultan's  frigid  tempe- 
rance (hall  not  be  a  pattern  to  me. 
Then  no  fear  of  furfeits;  I  may  riot 
to  excefs,  and  bid  defiance  to  death/ 
Here  he  ftarted,  on  recollection  that  he 
had  not  requefted  the  Genius  to  fecure 
him  againft  the  attacks  of  pain  or  fk le- 
nds.    '  I  fliall  not,   however,   be  im- 
'  paired  by  age,*  fakl  he,   *  and  this  too, 

*  perhaps,  is  included  in  his  gift.     But 

*  no  matter;  fmce  I  cannot  die,  a  little 
'  temporary  pain  will  make  me  the  more 
«  relim  my  returning  health.     Then,' 
added  he,  '  I  will  enjoy  the  charms  of 

*  tmifick  in  it's  utmoft  perfection:  I  will 
'  have  the  univerfe  fearched  for  perform  « 
'  ers  of  both  fexes ;  whofe  exquifite  fkill, 

*  both  in  inftrumental  and  vocal  har- 
4  mony,  mail  ravifh  all  hearts.     I  mail 

*  fee  the  line  of  my  polrerity  p;ift  nume- 
'  ration,  and  all  the  while  enjoy  a  con- 

*  ftant  fucceflion  of  new  delights.  What 

*  more  is  there  wanting  to  confummate 

*  happinefs  ?  and  who  would  ever  wifh 
'  to  change  fuch  an  exigence  for  one  of 
'  which  we  are  entirely  ignorant  ?'  Here 
he  paufed.     '  But   are  there  not,1  pro- 
ceeded he,  *  fome  things  called  inteftec- 
«  tual  pleafures;  fuch  as  Schemzeddin 
'  ufed  to  talk,  of  10  me,  and  for  whirls, 
'  when  I  was  poor,  I  fancied   I    had  a 
«  tort  of  relifli?     They  may   have  their 

<  charms,  and  we  will  not  leave  them 

*  quite  out  of  our  plan.     I  will  certairi- 
«  ly  do  abundance  of  good;  befules,  I 

<  will  retain  in  my  family  half  a  fcore 
«  of  wile  anJ  learned  men,  to  entertain 

*  my  le?f;  re  hours  with  their  difcourfe: 
«  then,  when  I  am  weary  of  living  in 
«  this  country,  I  will  fet  out,  v  ith  iome 

*  chofen  companions,  to  make  a  tour 
'  through   the    whole    earth.       Theie 
«  mall  not  be  a  fpot  of  the  habkuMe 

*  worlJ,  which  contains  anything  wor- 
'  thy  of  mvciiMofity,  that  I  will 'not  vi- 
«  fit}    refiding  longeft   in  thofe  places 


which  I  like  bed:  and,  by  thi 
I  may  pafs  through  two  or  three  cen- 
turies, even  before  I  have  exhaufted 
the  variety  of  my  prolpeclsj  after  that, 
I  mutt  content  myfelf  with  fuch  local 
enjoyments  as  may  fall  in  my  way.' 
'With  fuch  thoughts  as  thefe  he  enter- 
tained himfelf,    waiting   for  the    hour 
when  his  (laves  mould  he  retired  to  reft, 
as  he  had  refolved  to  take  that  opportu- 
nity of  burying  his  treafure. 

He  had  tried  the  weight  of  the  urns, 
one  by  one:  thofe  which  contained  the 
gold  he  found  fo  extremely  heavy,  that 
it  was  impoffible  for  him  to  lift  them; 
thofe  which  held  the  jewels,  he  could 
eafily  carry.  Accordingly,  when  every 
one  in  his  houle  was  afleep,  he  loaded 
himfelf  with  his  pleafing  burdens;  and 
having,  from  each  of  the  repofitories 
which  held  the  gold,  filled  feveral  large 
purfes  for  his  immediate  expences,  he 
conveyed  the  reft,  by  many  journies  to 
and  from  the  cave,  all  lafe  to  his  fub- 
terranean  treafury;  where  having  locked 
them  up  fecurely,  he  retired  to  his  apart- 
ment, and  went  to  bed. 

For  tke    three   fucceeding   days    his 
thoughts  were  fo  perplexed  and  divided, 
that  he  knew  not  which  of  his  favourite 
fchcmes  he  fliould  firft  enter  upon.     Sa- 
tisfied   with  having  the  means  in  his 
power,  he  neglected  thofe  ends  for  which 
he  was  fo  defirous  of  them.     '  Shall  I,* 
faid  he,  '  purchafe,  or  let  about  build- 
ing for  myfelf  a  magnificent  palace  ? 
Shall  I  difpatch  emiffaries  in  fearch  of 
the  mod  beautiful  virgins  that  can  be 
obtained?  and  others,  at  the  fame  time, 
to  procure  for  me  therareft  muficians? 
My   houlhold,    meanwhile,    may    be 
eitahlithed,  and  put  on  a  footing  fuit- 
able  to  the  grandeur  in  which  (  pur- 
pofe  to  live.     I   will  directly   hire  a 
number  of  domellicks;  among  which 
fliall  be  a  dozen  of  the  bell  cooks  in 
PC:  fi;i,   ih.u  my  table  at  leaft  may  be 
immediately  better  fupplied  than  that 
ofthefultan.     I  am  bewildered  with 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  bufinefsj  and 
muft  find  out  fome  perfon  who,  with- 
out giving  me  any  trouble,  will  under- 
take to  regulate  the  ceconomy  of  all 
my  domeftick  concerns.' 
In  thefe  thoughts  hewasfo  immerfed, 
that  he  entirely  forgot  to  pay  his  court  to 
Schenzeddin ;  and.  without  any  other 
enjoyment  of  his  riches  than  the  pJeaiiire 
of  thinking  of  them,  he  fat  for  whole 

days 
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days  alone,  alternately  improving  on,  or 
rejecting,  fuch  fy  Items  of  happinefs  as 
arofe  in  his  mind. 

The  fultan,  mean  time,  offended  at 
his  abfenting  himfelf,  without  offering 
any  excufe  f  >r  it,  efpecially  as  their  laft 
parting  had  been  a  cold  one,  was  fo  dif- 
guik-d  at  his  behaviour,  that  he  lent  one 
of  his  officers  to  forbid  him  his  prefeuce, 
and  charge  him  never  more  to  appear  at 
court.     '  Tell  him,  however,'  faid  he, 
that  1  have  not  fo  far  forgot  my  former 
friendfhip  for  him,  as  to  fee  him  want 
a  decent  fupport:  that  houfe,   there- 
fore, in  which  he  now  lives,  I  freely 
beftow  on  him  5  and   mail,  moreover, 
allow  him  a   penfion   of  a  thoufand 
crowns  yearly.     Bid  him  remember, 
that  this  is  fufficient  to  fupply  him 
with  all  the  fober  enjoyments  of  life.' 
Thefe  being  his  favourite's  own  words, 
the  fultan  thought  proper  to  remind  him 
of  them. 

Nourjahad  received  this  meflage  with 
the   utmolt   indifference,    but    without 
daring  to  (hew  any  mark  of  dilrefpe&. 
Tell  my  lord  the  fultan/  laid  he,  '  that 
I  would  not  have  been  thus  long  with- 
out proftrating  myfelf  at  his  feet;  but 
that  I  was  haftily  fent  for  to  vifit  a 
kinfman,   whofe   dwelling  -i^as  fome 
leagues  from  Ormu?.;  and  who,  in  his 
laft  hours,  was  defuous  of  feeing  me. 
He  died  very  rich,  and  has  made  me 
his  heir.      The  thoufmd   crowns   a 
year,  therefore,  my  royal  matter  may 
pleafe  to  be.tow  on  fome  one  who  wants 
(hem  more,  and  is  more  deferving  of 
his  bounty,  than  I.     Wretch  that   I 
am,  to  have  forfeited  my  prince's  fa- 
vour!     The  houfe  that  his  goodnefs 
bellows  on  me,  with  all  gratitude  I 
thankfully  accept,  as  it  will  riaily  re- 
mind me  that  Schemzeddm  does  not 
utterly  deteft  his  flave.'     Saying  this, 
he  prefented  the  officer  with  a  handfome 
diamond,  which  he  took  from  his  finger, 
and  begged  him  to  accept  of  it  as  a  to- 
ken of  his  relpeft  for  him,  and  fubmif- 
fion  to  the  fultan's  pleafure. 

Though  Nourjahad  had  given  fuch  a 
turn  to  his  acceptance  of  the  houfe,  his 
true  reafon  was,  that  having  his  treafure 
buried  in  the  garden,  he  thought  he 
could  not,  without  great  difficulty,  and 
the  hazard  of  a  difcovery,  remove  it. 
Thus  had  he  already,  in  two  inlhnces, 
been  obliged  to  depart  from  truth,  in 
confequence  of  his  ill-judged  and  perni- 
cious choice. 


The  houfe  which  the  fultan  had  given 
him  was  han^fome  and  commodious} 
and  he  thought,  by  enlarging  and  fur- 
niihingit  magnificently,  it  would  fuffi- 
ciently  anlwer  the  purpofe  of  his  town 
refidence;  befides,  as  it  was  a  royal 
grant,  he  was  fnre  of  remaining  unmo- 
lelted  ;n  the  poffefiion  of  it. 

He  now  bent  his  thoughts  on  nothing 
but   in  giving   a  loole  to  his  appetites, 
and  indulging  without  controul  in  every 
delight  which  his  paffions  or  imagination 
could  fuggeft  to  him.      As  he  was  not 
of  an  a£live  temper,  he  put  the  conduct 
of  his  pleafures  into  the  hands  of  one 
whom  he  had  lately  received  into  his  fer- 
vice.     This  man,  whole  name  was  Ha- 
fem,  he  found  had  good  fenfe,  and  a, 
quicknefs  of  parts,  which   he  thought 
qualified  him  for  the  trull  he  repofed  in 
him.     To  him   he  committed  the  care 
of  regulating  his  family,  and  appointed 
him  the  director  of  his  houfhold.     In 
fhort,  undcT   Hafem's   inlpe&ion,  who 
on  this  occanon  dilplayed  an  admirable 
tafte,  his  houfe  was  foon  furnilhed  with 
every  thing  that  could  charm  the  fenles, 
or  captivate  the  fancy.     Coftly  furni- 
ture,    magnificent    habits,    fumptuotts 
equipages,  and  a  grand  retinue,   fully 
gratified  his  vanity.     By  Haiem's  dili- 
gence,  his  feraglio  was   foon  adorned 
with  a  number  of  the  moft  beautiful  fe- 
male flaves,    of  almoft    every    nation, 
whom  he  purchafed  at  a  vaft  exr-encej 
by  Haiem's  care,  his  board  was  reple- 
nifh<.d  with  ihe  moft  delicious  produces 
of  every  climate;  by  Hafem's  manage-, 
nient,  he  had  a  chofen  band  of  the  mod 
Ikilful  mulicians   of  the   age;  ami,  by 
Hafem's  judgment  and  addreis,  he  had 
retained  in  his  houfe  fome  of  the  moft 
learned  and  ingenious  men  of  all  Perfia, 
(killed  in  every  art  and  fcience.     Thefe 
were  received  into  his  family  for  the  in-, 
ftruclion  and  entertainment  of  his  hours 
of  reflection,  if  he  mould  chance  to  be. 
vilited  with  any  f.ich. 

Behold  him  now  arrived  at  the  height 
of  human  felicity;  for,  to  render  "his 
happinefs  incapable  of  addition,  he  had 
diltinguiihed,  among  the  beauties  of  his 
feraglio,  a  young  maid,  fo  exquifitely 
charming  and  accompli fhed,  that  he 
gave  her  the  entire  poflt-flion  of  his  heart} 
and,  preferring  her  to  the  reft  of  his 
women,  palfed  whole  days  in  her  apart- 
ment. By  Mandana  he  found  himlelf 
equally  beloved;  a  felicity  very  rare 
among  Eaftern  huflaands ;  and,  longing 
JB  a  t» 
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to  unbofom  himfelf  to  one  on  whofe 
tendernefs  and  fidelity  he  could  rely, 
to  her  he  difclofed  the  marvellous  ftory 
of  his  deftiny.  His  mind,  thus  difbur- 
thened  of  this  important  fecret,  which 
he  had  often  longed  to  divulge,  but 
could  find  none  whom  he  dared  to  truft 
with  the  difcovery,  he  had  not  one  anxi- 
ous thought  remaining:  he  gave  himfelf 
up  to  pleafures;  he  threw  off  all  reftraint  j 
he  plunged  at  once  into  a  tide  of  luxuri- 
ous enjoyments;  he  forgot  his  duty  to- 
wards God,  and  neglected  all  the  laws 
of  his  prophet.  He  grew  lazy  and  ef- 
feminate; and  had  not  his  pride  now  and 
then  urged  himtodifplay  to  the  wonder- 
ing eyes  of  the  publick  the  magnificence 
of  his  (late,  he  would  feldom  have  been 
inclined  to  go  out  of  his  houfe. 

Thus  poflefled  of  every  thing  that  his 
foul  could  wiih,  he  continued,  for  the 
fpace  of  three  moons,  without  any  inter- 
ruption, to  wallow  in  voluptuoufnefs  : 
when  one  morning,  juft  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  fet  out  for  a  beautiful  villa, 
which  Hafem  had  recommended  to  him 
for  his  rural  retirement,  and  which  he 
purpofed  to  buy  if  it  anfwered  his  de- 
fcription,  he  was  prevented  byameflen- 
ger  from  the  fultan.  It  was  the  fame 
perfon  who  once  before  had  been  fent  to 
him,  to  tbrbid  him  the  court.  '  I  am 
'  forry,  my  lord/  faid  he,  on  entering 
Nourfahad's  apartment,  *  to  be  a  fecond 
time  the  bearer  of  unwelcome  tidings; 
but  Schemzeddin,  hearing  of  the  ex- 
traordinary grandeur  and  magnificence 
in  which  you  live,  a  magnificence  in- 
deed equal  to  that  of  the  fulMn  him- 
felf, wouW  needs  know  whence  you 
derive  your  wealth,  which  feems  fo 
much  to  furpafs  that  of  any  of  his  fub~ 
jefts;  and  has  commanded  me  to  con- 
du£l  you  to  his  prefence,  hi  order  to 
give  an  account  of  it.' 
Nouriahad  was  exceedingly  ftartled  at 
this  unexpected  fummons  ;  but  it  was  in 
vain  to  difpute  the  fultaifs  orders;  and 
he  was  forced,  though  with  great  reluc- 
tance, to  accompany  the  officer  to  the 
palace  of  Schemzeddin. 

He  entered  it  trembling,  fearful  to 
declare  a  falfliood  to  his  fovereign, 
yet  ftill  more  unwilling  to  confefs'the 
truth. 

In  this  fufpence  the  officer  left  him, 
to  acquaint  the  fultan'  of  his  arrival. 
He  waited  not  long  before  he  was  admit- 
ted to  the  royal  prefence. 


'  Whence  is  it,  Nouriahad,*  faid  the 

fultan,    «  that    thy    imprudence    hath 

drawn  on  thee  the  attention  of  my 

whole  empire;  infomuch,  that  the  re- 

prefentations  made  to  me  of  thy  pomp 

and  luxury  now  renders  it  necefiary  to 

enquire  into  thy  riches  ?     They  ieem 

indeed  to  be  immenfe:  who  was  that 

relation  that  bequeathed  them  to  thee; 

and  wherein  do  they  confift  ?' 

Though  Nourjahad  had  endeavoured 

to  prepare  himfelf  w'th  proper  anfwers 

to  all  thofe  queftions  which  he  mturally 

expefted  would  be  nfked  on  the  .ccafion, 

he    was    neverthelefs    confounded;    he 

could  not  utter  the  lyes  he  had  framed 

with   the   unabafhed  look  of  fincerity  ; 

his    fpeech   faltered,     and    his    colour 

changed.      Schemzeddin  faw  his   con- 

fufion.     '  I  perceive,'  fai.l   he,  '  there 

'  is  fome  myftery  in  this  affair  which 

*  thou   haft   no  mind  to   difcover.      I 
'  pray  Heaven  that  thou  haft  ufed  no 

*  iinifter  means  to   come  at   the  great 
'  wealth  which  I  am  told  thou  poflelfeft  1 
'  Confefs  the  truth;  and  beware  of  pre- 
'  varicating  with  thy  prince.'. 

Nourjahad,  frightened  at  the  difficulties 
he  to:;nd  himfelf  involved  in,  fell  at  the 
fultan's  feet.  '  If  my  lord,'  faid  he, 

*  will  give  me  a  patient  hearing,   and 

*  forgive  the  prefumption  of  his  fervant, 

*  I  will  unfold  fuch  wonders  as  will 

*  amaze  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  utter 
«  nothing  but  the  ftricleft  truth.'     The 
fultan  turned  coldly  towards  him ;  but 
by  feeming  to  attend  to  his  explanation 
encouraged  him  to  proceed. 

He  then  gave  a  faithful  relation  of 
the'vifion  he  had  feen,  with  all  the  con- 
fequences  of  that  miraculous  event." 
Schemzeddin  fuffered  him  to  conclude 
his  narration  without  interruption;  but, 
inftead  of  (hewing  any  marks  of  furprize, 
or  appearing  to  credit  what  he  fa  id,  look- 
ing at  him  with  the  v.tmo'ft  indignation- 
Audacious  wretch,'  cried  he,  *  how 
dareft  thou  prefume  thus  to  abufe  my 
patience,  and  affront  my  underftaiuling 
with  the  relation  of  fo  ridiculous  a  for- 
gery ?  Go,  tell  thy  incredible  tales  to 
fools  and  children,  but  dare  not  to  in- 
fult  thy  fovereign  with  fuch  outrageous 
falfhoods.' 
Though  Nourjahad  was  terrified  at 
the  fultan's  anger,  he  neverthelefs  per- 
fifted  in  his  declaration,  confirming  all 
he  had  faid  by  the  moft  folemn  oaths! 
The  fultan  commanded  him  to  be  filent. 
•  Thou 
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<  Thou  art  mad/  faid  he;  «  I  perceive 
f  now  that  the  riches  thou  haft  acquired, 
«  let  the  means  be  what  they  may,  have 
f  turned  thy  brain ;  and  I  am  now  more 

*  than  ever  convinced  of  the  forclidnefs 

*  of  thy  mind,  when  the  unexpected  ac- 
4  quifition  of  a  little  wealth  could  thus 
'  pervert  thy  judgment,  and  teach  thee 

*  to  impofe  on  thy  matter  for  truth,  the 
'  mpnftrous  chimeras  of  thy  vyild  fancy. 

*  Thy  folly  be  on  thy  head ;  for  a  lit- 
f  tie,  a  very  little  time  muft,  with  the 

<  unbounded   extravagance    of    which 
'  thou  art  guilty,  diflipate  what   thy 

*  friend  hath  left  thee;  and  when  thou 

*  art  again,  reduced  to  thy  former  ftate, 

*  thou  wilt  be  glad  to  fue  to  rny  bounty 
'  for  that  which  thou  didft  lately  with 
f  fo  much  arrogance  reject.     Go,  un- 
'  happy  Nourjahad/  continued  he,  his 
voice  a  little  foftened,  *  the  remembrance 

*  of  what  thou  once  wert  to  me,  will 
'  not  permit  me  to  fee  thee  fall  a  victim 

*  to  thy  own  defperate  folly.     Should  it 
f  be  publickly  known  that  thou  haft  thus 
f  endeavoured  by  lygs  and  profanation  to 
«  abufe  the  credulity  of  thy  prince,  thou 
'  wouldft  find  that  thy  boalted  immor- 
'  tality  would  not  be  proof  againft  that 

*  death,  which  he  mould  think  himfelf 

*  obliged,  in  juftice  to  his  own  honour 

*  and  dignity,  to  inflict  on  fo  bold  an 
?  impoftor.      Hence,    miferable  man,' 
purfued  he,  {  retire  to  thyhoufe;  and, 

*  if  thou  art  not  quite  abandoned,  en- 

*  deavour,  by  a  fober  and  regular   con- 
'  duft,  to  expiate  thy  offences  againft 

*  Heaven  and  thy  fovereign ;  but,  as  a 
'«  punifhment  for  thy  crime,  prefume  not, 
4  without  my  leave,  to  ftir  beyond  the 
'  limits  of  thy  own  habitation,    on  pain 
'  of  a  more  rigorous  and  lading  con- 

*  finement.' 

Nourjahad,  thunderftruck  at  this  un- 
expected fentence,  was  unable  to  reply; 
and  the  fultan  having  ordered  the  captain 
of  his  guards  to  be  called,  committed  his 
prifoner  to  his  hands;  telling  him,  if  he 
luffered  Nourjahad  to  efcape,  his  head 
mould  anfwer  it. 

Filled  with  relentment  and  difcontent, 
Nourjahad  was  conducted  back  to  his 
own  houfe;  at  all  the  avenues  of  which 
he  had  the  mortification  to  fee  guards 
pofted,  agreeably  to  the  charge  given  by 
the  fultan. 

He  retired  penfively  to  his  clofet, 
where,  {hutting  himfelf  up,  he  now  for 
the  firil  time  repented  of  his  indifcretion 
in  the  choice  he  had  made. 


«  Unfortunate  that  I  am  !*  cried  he, 
what  will  riches  or  length  of  days 
avail  me,  if  I  am  thus  to  be  miferably 
immured  within  the  walls  of  my  own 
dwelling?  Would  it  not  have  been 
better  for  me  to  have  requelted  the 
Genius  to  reftore  me  to  the  favour  of 
my  prince  ?  Schemzeddin  always  lovedl 
me,  and  would  not  fail  to  have  pro- 
moted me  to  wealth  and  honours ;  mean 
while,  I  mould  have  enjoyed  my  li- 
berty, which  now,  methinks,  as  \  am 
debarred  of  it,  appears  to  me  a  greater 
blefling  than  any  I  pofftfs.  Unhappy 
Nourjahad  !  what  is  become  of  all  thy 
fchemes  of  felicity  1'  He  was  even 
weak  enough  to  fhed  tears,  and  gave  him- 
felf up  to  vexation  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day. 

His  mind,  however,  was  by  pleafyre 
rendered  ^oo  volatile  to  fuffer  any  thing 
to  make  a   lading   impreifion  on  him; 
and  he  had  (till  too  many  refonrces  of 
happinefs  in  his  power,   to  give  himlelf 
uptodefpair.     *  It  is  true/ faid  he,  *I 
am  debarred  of  my  liberty,  but  have  I 
not  ftill  athoufand  delights  in  my  pof- 
feflipn  ?  The   incredulous  fultan,  fa-% 
tisfied  with  punifhing  me,  will  give 
himfelf  no  farther  concern  about  me, 
provided  I  do  not  attempt  to  efcape  j 
and,  thus  withdrawn  from  thepublick 
eye,  envy  will  not  endeavour  to  pene- 
trate into  the  recefles  of  a  private  dwel- 
ling.    I  will  fecure  the  fidelity  of  rriy 
fervants  by  my  liberality  towards  them . 
Schemzeddin's  refentment will  notlaftj 
qr,  if  it  mould,  even  as  long  as  he 
lives,  what  is  his  life,  the  fcanty  por- 
tion of  years  allotted  to  common  men, 
to  my  promifed  immortality  ?" 
Having  thus  reconciled  his  thoughts 
to  his  prefent  fituation,  he  refolved,  in. 
order  to  make  himfelf  amends  for  the  re- 
ftraint  on  his  perfon,  to  indulge  himfelf 
with  an  unbounded  freedom  in  his  moll 
yoluptuous  wifhes.     He  commanded  a 
banquet  to  be  prepared  for  him  that  night, 
which  exceeded,  in  luxury  and  profulion, 
any  of  the  preceding.    He  ordered  all  his 
women,  of  which  he  had  a  great  num- 
ber, adorned  with  jewels,  and  drefled  in 
their  richeft  habits,   to  attend  on  him 
while  he  was  at  fupper,  permitting  none 
but  Mandana  the  favour  to  fit  down  with 
him.     The  magnificence  of  his  apart- 
ments were  heightened  by  a  fplendid  il- 
lumination of  a  thoufand  torches,  com* 
pofed  of  odoriferous  gums,  which  cart  a 
blaze  of  light  that  vied  with  the  glories  of 
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the  fun*  His  muficians,  both  vocal  and 
Jnftrurr.enral,  were  ordered  to  exert  the 
xitmoft  Itretch  of  their  art,  and  to  loathe 
his  mind  with  all  the  enchanting  powers 
of  harmony.  Himfelf,  attired  in  robes 
iuch  as  the  kings  of  Perfia  were  ufed  to 
wear,  was  feated  under  a  canopy  of  Silver 
tiflue,  which  he  had  put  up  for  the  pur- 
pole;  and,  afluming;  the  pomp  of  an 
Eaftern  mon  i»ch,  fitffered  the  illufion  to 
take  fuch  pofltflion  of  his  mind,  that, 
if  he  were  not  before  mad,  he  now  feem- 
ed  to  be  very  near  difli action. 

Intoxicated  with  pleafure,  the  hif- 
torian  who  writes  his  life  affirms,  that 
this  night  Nourjahad,  for  the  firft  time, 
got  drunk. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that, 
having  retired  to  reft,*  he  flept  founder 
and  longer  than  nfual;  for,  on  his  awak- 
ing, and  milling  Mandaiia  from  his  fide, 
whom  he  had  made  the  partner  of  his 
bed,  he  called  out  t.>  the  Have  who  al- 
ways attended  in  his  anti-chamber,  in 
order  to  enquire  for  her,  revolving  to 
chide  her  tenderly  for  leaving  him. 

He  called  loud  and  often ;  but  nobody 
anfwering  him,  as  he  was  naturally  cho- 
lerick,  he  jumped  out  of  bed,  and  ftep- 
j>ing  haftily  into  the  outer  chamber,  he 
found  that  none  of  the /laves  were  in 
waiting.  Enraged  at  this  neghct,  he 
called  feveral  of  his  domefticks  by  their 
names,  one  after  another;  when  at  length^ 
after  he  was  almoft  out  of  breath  with 
paflion,  a  female  (lave  appeared,  who 
was  one  of  thofe  appointed  to  wait  on 
Mandana. 

The  damfel  no  fooner  perceived  him, 
than  giving  a  loud  fhriek,  fhe  was  about 
to  run  away;  when  Nourjahad, provoked 
at  her  behaviour,  catching  her  roughly 
by  the  arm—'  Where  is  thy  miftrefs  ?* 
fiid  he;  '  and  whence  arifes  that  terror 

•  and  amazement  in  thy  countenance  ?* 
~— *  Alas!  my  lord/anfwered  rhe  Have, 

•  pardon  my  iurpme,  which  is  occafion- 

•  fd  by  my  feeingyoufo  unexpectedly.' 
Nourjahad   now  perceiving  that   in  his 
hurry  he  had  forgot  to  put  on  his  deaths, 
concluded  that  it  was  that  circumftance 
which  hud  alarmed  thedamfel;  and  turn- 
ing from  her — '  Foolilh  woman/  faid 
he,  '  go  tell  Mandana  that  J  defire  to 

•  fee  her/ — *  Ah,  my  lord,*  replied  the 
maid,  '  I  wouW  ffie  were  in  a  condition. 

•  to  come  to  you.* — c  Why,  wha   is  the 

•  matter?*  faid  Nourphad;  *  no  ill,   I 

•  hope,  has  befallen  the  dt-ar  light  of 
«  aay  life?  Is  toe  fick?  Msthinks  ihe 


*  went   to   bed    laft   night    in    perfecV 
'  health.' — 4  Laft  night!  my  lord,'  re- 
plied  the   flave,  and  (hook  her   head. 

*  Trifier,'    cried    Nourjahad,    *    what 

*  means  that  motion  ?  Where  is  thy  mif- 
«  trefs  ?  Speak  !'— '  She  is,  I  hope/  laid 
the  flave,  *  gone  to  receive  the  reward  of 
'  her  goodnefs  I '  Here  (he  began  to  weep. 
'  O  Heaven!'  cried  Nourjahad,  '  is  my 
f  dear  Mnndana  dead?' — '  She  is,'  au- 
fweixd  the  damfel,  redoubling  htr  tears, 
'  and  I  fhall  never  have  io  kind  a  mif- 
<  trefs.' 

*  Alas!'   replied    Noui'-had,    «   by 
'  w'.iat  ratal  accident  am  I  thus  fuddenly 
'  deprived  of  I.JIK  adorable  creature  ?' 

*  It  was  not  fuddenly,  my  lord,'  re- 
plied the  Have; '  Mand  »na  died  in  child- 

*  bed.' — k  Ah,  traitrefs  !'  cried  NourjaT 
had,  '  how  dareft  thou  thus  mock  the 

*  forrcwof  thy  matter,  and  traduce  the 

*  chafhty  of  my  beloved!     Xhouknow- 

*  eft  it  is  not  more  than  three  moons 
'  fmce  I  received  her  a  virgin  to  my 

*  arms;  a,nd  doft   thou  prefume  to  im- 

*  pofe  fo  r'diculous  a  ftory  on  me  as  that 

*  of  her  haying  died  in  childbed  ?' — '  My 
'  lord,'  anfwered  the  flave,  *  it  is  more 

*  than  three  years  fince  Mandana  died.' 
— *  Audacious  wretch!'  cried  Nourja- 
had, '  wouldft  thou  perfuade  me  out  of 

*  my  fenfes  ?'  With  this  he  pinched  the 
flave  fo  hard  by  the  arm,  that  Ihe  fcream- 
ed  out. 

The  noife  fhe  made  brought  feveral  of 
the  fervantsinto  the  room;  who,  on  fee- 
ing Nourjahad,  all  Ihewed  maniftft  tokens 
of  tear  and  fin-prize.  'What  is  the  rea-» 

*  fonof  all  this  ?'  cried  he  out  in  a  rage; 
'  areyeallleaguetiineomhinationagainft 
'  me?  Be  quick,  and  ex;,'hin  to  me  the 
'  caule  of  this  detraction  which  appears 
'  amongll  you.' 

Hafem,  who  had  run  in  among  the 
other  domefticks,  took  upr/r.  him  to  an-, 
fwer  for  the  reft.  *  Iti*  not  to  be  -on- 

*  dered  at,  my  lord.'  faici  he,  '  th  -t  your 

*  flaves  feem  fur  prized  at  Iceing  \  on  thus 
'  as  it  v.-eie  raifcd  fi'om  the  df  ad;  but  if 
'  they  are  amazed,   their  joy,  doubtkfs, 
'  is  equal  tothuir  wonder:  mine,  ^  am 
'  fure,  is  unutterable,  to  behold  my  lord 
'  once  more  reftored  to  his  faithful  fer- 
'  vants,  after  we  had   almoft  deipaired 
'  of  your  ever  more  uncloling  your  eyes/ 

*  You  talk  ftrangely,*  faid i  Nourjahad, 
a  little  Daggered  at  what  he  law  ana 
heard.  He  juft  then  recollected  the  terms 
on  which  he  had  received  the  important 
gift  from  tlic  Qenius  j  and  began  to  fu 
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that  he  had  endured  one  of  thofe 
preternatural  (lumbers  to  which  he  had 
flibjecled  himfelf.  *  How  long  may  I 
«  haveflept?'  fa  id  he.  '  Four  years  and 

*  twenty  days  exa£lly,'anfwered  Hafem; 
'  I  havereafon  to  know,  for  I  counted 

*  the  melancholy  hours  as  they  pafled, 
'  and  feldom  quitted  your  bed-fide.'— 
«  It  may   be  fo,'  faid  Nourjahad  ;  '  I 

*  have  been  fubjeft  to  thefe  trances  from 
<  a  boy,  but  this  has  la  fled  rather  longer 
«  than  ufual.'     He  then  commanded  all 
his  flaves  to  withdraw,   retaining  only 
Hafem,  with  whom  he  wanted  to  have 
fome  difcourfe. 

«  Tell  me  now,'  faid  he,  when  they 
were  alone,  *  and  tell  me  truly,  is  all  I 
'  have  heard  real  ?  and  is  Mandana  ac- 
f  tually  dead  ?'— '  Too, true,  my  lord/ 
Replied  Hafem :  *  Mandana  died  in  chrld- 

*  .bed  $  and,  dying,  left  her  infant  fon  to 
'  my  care.'—'  Is  my  child  alive  ?'  faid 
Nourjahad  eagerly.  :  *  He  is,  my  loid,' 
anfwered  Hafem,  *  and  you  (hall  fee  him 

*  prefently .  Mandana  called  me  to  her,' 
continued  he,  *  when  fhe  found  herfelf 

*  dying— 

"  Hafem,"  faid  me,  "  be  careful  of 
<c  your  lord ;  Heaven  will  one  day  re- 
*'  iiore  him  to  you  again.  See  that  you 
«'  manage  his  houfhold  with  the  fame 
"  prudence  and  regularity  that  you 
41  would  if  he  himfelf  were  to  infpecl 
'*  into  your  conduct;  for  be  afiured  he 
«'  will  fooner  or  later  exacl:  a  juft  account 
'*  of  your  proceedings.  Here  are  the 
**  keys  of  his  coffers:  J  ventured  to  take 
"  them  from  under  his  pillow,  where  I 
"  knew  he  kept  them.  I  have  huf- 
*'  banded  his  fortune  with  ceconomy, 
"  and  have  hitherto  kept  order  and  har- 
"  mony  in  his  family:  on  you  it  refts 
i(  to  preitrve  it  in  the  fame  condition. 
"  Nourjahad  will  not  fail  to  reward  your 
«'  diligence  and  fidelity.  It  is  not  ex- 
"  pedient  that  any  one  mould  know  the 
"  condition  to  which  he  is  reduced. 
'*  His  life  is  governed  by  a  ftrange  fa- 
"  tality.  You  have  nothing  to  do, 
"  therefore,  but  to  give  out  that  he  is 
"  feized  with  a  lingering  diftemper, 
"  which  confines  him  to  his  bed.  Let 
"  no  impertinent  enquirers  feehim,  and 
"  all  curiofity  about  him  will  foonceafe." 

*  Thefe,'  proceeded  Hafem, '  were  almoft 

*  the  laft  words  that  my  beloved  miilrefs 
4  fpoke.     I  have  punctually  complied 
*.  with  her  orders.     Your  condition  has 
4  been  kept  a  profound  fecretfrom  every 

*  one  but  your  ovwi  family,  and  they  all 


love  you  too  well  to  betray  their  trjft« 
Your  women  are  all  imtnured  within 
the  facred  walls  of  your  feraglio  ;  and, 
though  they  murmur  at  their  iituation, 
they  fail  not  to  offer  up  their  daily 
prayers  that  Heaven  would  reftore  you 
to  them.     I  will  now,'  continued  he, 
prefent  your  fon  to  you;  it  will  be  fome 
confolation  to  you  to  fee  that  charm- 
ing pledge  of  Mandana' s  love.'    Say- 
ing this,  he  withdrew;  but  foon  return- 
ed, leading  in  the  chi  Id,  who  was  as  beau, 
tiful  as  a  little  cherub. 

Nourjahad  melted  into  tears  at  the 
fight  of  him,  and  renewed  his  complaint* 
for  the  lofs  of  his  adored  Mandana.  He 
faw  that  the  child's  age  feemed  to  agree 
exactly  with  the  account  he  had  received  j 
and  now,  fully  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  his  misfortune,  '  O  Heaven  '.'  cried 
he,  clafping  the  young  boy  to  his  bofom, 

*  what  would  I  give  that  my  dear  Mau- 
'  dana  were  now  here  to  partake  of  the 
'  pleafure  I  feel  in  this  infant's  careffcs ! 
'  Gladly  would  I  conlent  to   have  three 

*  ages  cut  off  from  the  number  of  my 
'  years,  to  have  her  more  precious  life 
'  reltored.     But  my  felicity  would  then 
'  be  too  great,  and  I  muft  fubmit  to  the 

*  deftiny  which  I  myfelf  have  chofen.— 

*  Prudent  H  tfem,'  (aid  he,  oblerving  he 
looked  furprized,  '  thou  dolt  wonder  at 
'  the  words  which  thou  halt  heard  me 

*  fpeak,  but  I  will  not  conceal  from  thee 

*  the  marvellous  (tory  of  my  life.     Tny 
'  fidelity  and  zeal  delerve  this  confidence ; 
'  befides  it  is  requifite  that  I  mould  truft 
'  fome  difcreet  perfon  with  my  import- 
'  ant  fecret,  Cnce  Mandana,  on  whofc 
'  tendernefs  and  loyalty  I  could  depend, 
'  is  no  more."* 

Nourjahad  then  acquainted  Hs&m 
with  the  wonderful  vnyftery  of  his  life. 
He  did  not,  however,  divulge  the  c'r- 
cmrUb.nce  of  his  cone-:  ':eu  treaftur;  lie 
judged  from  his  own  'lean,  that  it  wooM 
not  be  altogether  adviienble  to  'ay  fuch  a 
tempting  bait  in  the  way  even  of  the  moft 
virtuous  and  Iteady  mind;  but  contented 
himfelf  with  telling  him  tkit  his  Genius 
conftantly  fupplied  him  with  nclies,  as 
his  occafions  required.  Haffm  liitened 
to  him  with  aftonirfhiTient;  bu»  aflured 
him,  after  what  had  already  pafled,  he 
doubted  not  a  tittle  of  the  tj  jth  of  what 
he  had  been  told,  anrm.ing  and  almoft 
incredible  as  it  appeared. 

*  My  lord,'  iajd  he,  *  you  may  ft- 
*  cwrejy  rely  on  my  zeal  and  diligence, 
'  fy  long  as  you  are  f  leafed 
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«  me  in  your  tervice.'— «  That  I  mall 
«  do  during  your  life,'  interrupted  Nour- 
jahad.  *  But,4  replied  Hafem,  «  what 

*  if  one  of  thofe  unmerciful  long  trances 
'  fhould  continue  for  a  length  of  time 
'  much  beyond  that  from  which  you  are 

*  but  now  awakened,  and  that  1  fhould 
'  happen  to  die  before  you  recover  your 

*  feiiies  j  who  knows,  in  that  cafe,  what 

*  might  be  the  confequences  ?'-— '  It  is 

*  an  accident  exceedingly  to  be  dreaded,' 
replied  Nourjahadj  '  Heaven  knows  to 

*  what  indignities  I  might  be  expofcd, 

*  perhaps  to  be  buried  alive,  and  con- 

*  demned  to  pafs  a  century  or  two  in  a 

*  difmal  fepulchre.  The  thought  makes 

*  me  fhudder,  and  I  almoft  repent  of 

*  having  accepted  life  on  fuch  condi- 

*  tions.     As  I  have  no  warning,'  con- 
tinued he,  *  when  thofe  fatal  (lumbers 

*  will  overpower  me,  (for  who  can  al- 
«  ways  be  guarded  againft  the  ftaits  of 
4  paflion,  or  what  man  is  fo  attentive  to 

*  that  impertinent  monitor  within,  as  to 

*  hear  his  whifpers  amidft  the  hurry  of 

*  tumultuous  pleafures?)  As   I  know 

*  not,  I  fay,  when  I  am  to  be  condemned 

*  to  that  ftate  of  infenfibility,  or  how 
'  long  I  wall  continue  in  it,  I  can  only 
'  conjure  thee,  if  I'ftiouid  happen  to  be 

*  feized  with  another  trance  during  thy 
'  life,  which,  confidering  my  difpofitioa, 

*  is  not  impoflible,  that  thou  wilt  ob- 

*  ferve  the  lame  conduct  which  thou  haft 
'  lately  done;  and,  if  the  angel  of  death 

*  fhould  fummon  thee  away  before  my 
'  fenfes  are  looted  from  their  myfterious 
'  bands,  that  thou  wilt  with  thy  dying 

*  breath  commit  the  iecret  to  ibme  one 
"  faithful  ptufon  of  my  family,  whom 

*  thou  thinkeft  rnoft  fit  to  be  relied  on 
'  for  a  punctual  difcharge  of  their  diry. 
<  As  I  mail  never  purt  with  any  of  my 

*  fervants  till  the  inevitable   ftroke  of 
«  death  feparates  them  from  me,  and 
«  IhaU   conllantly  fupply    their    places 
«  with  the  worthieft  perfons  that  can  be 

*  found,  I  think  I  cannot  fail  of  a  fuc- 
'  ceflion  of  people,  from  amongft  whom, 
«  one  at  leaft  may  always  be  found,  in 
'  whofe  fecrecy  and  truth  I  may  i'afely 
'  confide.' 

*  Without  doubt,  my  lord,'  anfwered 
Hafem,  *  you  may,  by  fuch  wile  mea- 

*  fures   as    thefe,   be  always    guarded 

*  againft  the  worft  that  may  befal  you.' 

Though  Nourjahad  had,  by  thus  pro- 
viding againft  evil  events,  exceedingly 
relievedJui  mindfomtke  fears  by  which 


it  was  agitated,  left  any  ill  fliould  hap- 
pen  to  him  during  his  {lumbers  j  yet 
was  his  heart  far  from  being  at  eafe. 
The  lofs  of  Mandana  preyed  upon  his 
fpirits.  He  had  no  relifh  for  the  charms 
of  his  other  women  j  Mandana's  fupe- 
rior  lovelinefs  was  always  prelent  to  his 
eyes.  The  delicacies  "of  his  table  grew 
taftelefs;  Mandana's  fprightly  wit  was 
wanting  to  give  a  relifh  to  the  feaft.  The 
•  melodious  concerts  of  mufick,  with, 
which  he  was  wont  to  be  fo  delighted, 
now  only  ferved  to  overwhelm  him  with 
melancholy  :  Mandana's  enchanting 
voice  was  not  heard,  which  ufed  to  fwell 
his  heart  to  rapture. 

In  fliort,  for  a  time,  he  took  pleafure 
in  nothing  but  the  carefles  and  innocent 
prattle  of  his  little  fon,  whom,  by  his 
tendernefs  and  endearments,  he  had 
tiughc  to  love  him. 

'  I  am  unhappy,  my  dear  Hafem,* 
would  he  often  fay  :  <  the  lofs  of  Man- 
dana  imbitters  all  my  joys;  and,  me- 
thinks,  I  begin  to  look  forward  with 
difguft.' 

'  My  lord,'  faid  Hafem,  '  there  ia 
nothing  which  has  befallen  you  but 
what  is  common  to  all.  Every  one 
may  naturally  expecl  to  fee  the  death 
of  fome  perfon  or  other  whom  they 
love;  but  you,  who  are  endowed  with 
fo  miraculous  a  life,  mull  needs  look, 
to  drop  a  tear  over  a  thoufand  graves.* 
«  Melancholy  reflection  !'  faid  Nour- 
ahad;  *  it  occurred  not  to  me  in  this 
light  when  I  made  my  choice.  I  knew 
indeed  I  muft  of  neceflity  bury  hun- 
dreds of  fucceeding  generations:  *  but,* 
aid  I  to  myfelf,  « I  mall  infeniibly  con- 
trail new  amities,  as  I  perceive  the 
old  ones  are  likely  to  be  diflolved  by 
the  hand  of  time.  My  heart,'  laid  I, 
(hall  never  feel  a  vacuity,  for  want  of 
fit  objecls  of  defire.  A  new  beauty 
will  naturally  take  place  of  her  whole 
charms  begin  to  decline:  thus  the  ar- 
dours of  love  will  be  fupplied  with 
perpetual  fuel ;  and  upon  the  fame 
principle  will  the  focial  joys  of  friend- 
ihip  be  unremitting.  I  confidered  the 
world  as  a  flower-garden,  the  product 
of  which  was  to  delight  my  fenfes  for 
a  certain  feafon.  The  bloom  is  not 
made  to  laft,'  thought  I,  '  but  it  will 
be  fuccee.'led  by  a  frem  blow,  whofe 
fweetnefs  and  variety  will  equal  the 
former,  and  entirely  obliterate  them 
from  my  memory,  I  thought  not, 
'  alas! 
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*  alas!  that,  before  the  fpring  ended,  a 

*  cruel  blaft  might  fuddenly  deftroy  my 
'«  faireft  flower/ 

*  Would  you,  my  lord,'  faid  Hafem, 
1  if  it  were  in  your  power,  abfolve  your 

<  Genius  from  his  prornile,  feeing  your 
'  life  mud  he  perpetually  fubje6t  to  fuch 
'  misfortunes?' 

'  Not  lo  neither,*  anfwered  Nourja- 
had;  '  time  is  a  never-failing  remedy 

*  for  grief:  I  mall  get  over  this,  and  be 

*  better  prepared  againft  the  next  aflault 

<  of  evil.1 

In  effect,  Nourjahad  kept  his  word, 
and  foon  returned  to  his  former  way  of 
living. 

He  had" the  mortification,  however,  to 
find  himfelf  dill  a  prifoner.  Hafem  told 
him  that  the  fultan  had  not  yet  taken  off 
the  redraint  under  which  he  had  for- 
merly laid  him;  and,  whether  it  was 
through  forgctfulnefs  or  defign,  the 
guards  (till  maintained  their  pcfts  about 
his  houfe.  This  Nourjahad  was  him- 
felf convinced  of,  by  feeing  them  from 
his  windows. 

*  It  is  ftrange,'  faid  he,  '  that  Schem- 
'  zeddm   mould  retain   his  refentment 
'  again  It  me  for  fo  long  a  timej  efpe- 
'  cially,  as  he  might  have  been  convin- 

*  ced  of  the  truth  of  what  I  aflerted  by 

*  the  extraordinary  ftate  in  which  I  have 

*  lain  all  this  while.' — '  You  forget,  my 

*  lord,1  laid  Hafem,  '  that  this  was  an 
'  abfolute  fee  ret,  no   one    from  under 

<  your  own  roof  knowing  a  word  of  the 

*  matter.     Such   were  Mandana's  laft 
'  injunctions,  and  your  faithful  fctvants 

*  never  divulged  a  tittle  of  it.' 

*  Did  no*  my  friends  come  to  vifit 
'  me,'   faid  Nourjahad,    '  during   that 

*  interval  in  which  I  flept?' — '  Thofe 

*  whom  you   called  your  friends,'  an- 
fwered  Hafem,  '  came,  as  ufual,  during 

*  the  fir  ft  month  of  your  dormant  date; 

*  but  being  refilled  admittance,  under 
'  pretence  that  your  health  was  fo  much 
'  declined,  that  you  were  not  in  a  con- 

*  dition  to  receive  them,   th-y  foon  de- 

*  fiited  from  their  vifits;    and,  finding 
'  they  could  no  more  be  entertained  with 
'  feading  and  jollity,  they  have  never 
'  fmce  inquired  after  you.' 

'  Ungrateful  wretches!'  faid  Nourja- 
had, '  I  cad  them  off  for  ever.  Yet  it  is 

*  an  irkfome  thing  to  live  without  friends. 

*  You,  Hafem,  are  a  prudent  and  honeft 
'  man,  but  dill  you  are  my  fervant;    I 
'  cannot  therefore  confider  you  on  that 

*  rooting  of  equality  which  friendship 


'  requires.'—'  There  is  one  man,'  faid 
Hafem,  *  who  has  (hewn  himfelf  grate- 

*  ful  and  compaflionate;  arid  thole  two 

*  virtues  never  come  alone,  but  are  ever 
'  found  attended  with  many  others.'— 
'  Oh,  name  him,'  faid  Nourjahad.    « It 
'  is  Zamgrad,'  replied  Hafem,    '  that 

*  officer  of  the  fukan's  whom  you  once 
'  obliged  by  a  trifling  prefent  of  a  ring : 

*  he  never  fan's  fending  every  day  to  en-* 
'  quire  after  your  welfare;  nay,  he  has 

*  c1  •  n  jcailed  himfelf*  and  exprefled  an 
'  honed  for  row  for  the  ill  idate  of  health 
'  to  which  I  told  him  you  were  reduced, 
'  tenderly  blaming  the  fultan  for  his  ri- 

*  gorous  confinement  of  you.' 

'  Worthy  Zamgrad!'  fa<d  Nourjahad; 
'  thou,  thou  alone,  (halt  be  the  chofen 
'  friend  of  my  heart.  The  reft  of  my 

*  worthlefs   acquaintance   I   from  this 
'  minute  difcard. 

*  I  will  write  to  Schemzeddin,'  pur- 
fued  he;  '  perhaps  he  may  now  relent, 

*  and  reftore  me  to  my  liberty.     I  long 
'  to  diift  the  fcene,  and  remove  to  fome 

*  place  where  Mandana's  image   may 
'  not  be  fo  often  n  vived  in  my  memory. 

*  Wert  thou  not,  Hal'em,  about  to  pro- 
'  cure  for  me  a  noble  feat  in  the  coun- 
'  try,  which  I  was  going  to  take  a  view 
'  of  that  day  on  which  the  good  Zam- 
'  grad  came  to  carry  me  before  the  iul- 
'  tan  ?    If  I  might  hut  retire  thither,  I 

*  fhould  think  myfelf  happy.' 

'Alas,  my  lord,'  replied  Hafem,  'that 
'  fine  ieat  cahnot  now  be  yours.  You 
'  may  remember  I  naade  only  a  condi- 
'  tional  agreement  with  the  owner  of  it, 

*  depending  on  your  approbation  of  the 
'  place  after  your  having  feen  it.'— '  I 
'  recollect  it,'  faid  Nourjahad}  *  butmay 
'  it  not  dill  be  mine?' — '  By  no  means,' 
anfwered  Hafem;    '  the  owner  has  long 
'  fmce  dilpofed  of  it  to  another.' 

«  That  is  unlucky,'  faid  Nourjahad; 
c  but  we  can  eafily  find  another.  Be  it 
'  your  care  to  look  out  for  one,  while  I 
'  endeavour  to  move  the  fultan  in  my 
'  favour.' 

Hafem  was  not  (low  in  executing  his 

mader's  orders.     In  three  days  he  told 

him  he  had  feen  a  villa,  which  feemed  to 

him  to  furpafs  all  the  defcriptions  of 

Eden   in   it's  primary  ftate  of  beauty. 

It  is  but  at  the  diltance  of  ten  leagues 

from  Ormuz,'  faid  he.     '  The  houfe 

and  gardens  are   in   compleat  order,- 

and  you  may  purchafe  the  whole  for 

fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  gold.     The 

fultan  himfelf  hath  not  in  his  pofTef- 

C  «  fion 
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fidn  any  thing  more  delightful." — «  I 
will  have  it/  laid  Nourjahad :  «  get  the 
money  ready  j  you  have  the  keys  of 
my  coffers,  and  they  contain  more 
than  that  fum.' 

'  My  lord,'  anftvered  Hafem,  '  when 
you  la  ft  law  them,  they  did  contain 
much  more;  but  you  will  be  pleafed 
to  recollecl,  that  it  is  above  four  years 
(ince,  and  that  your  houftiold  has  been 
maintained  during  that  time;  which, 
notwithstanding  I  have  ufed  the  ut- 
molt  oeconomy,muft  needs  have  fome- 
what  diminiftied  your  treafury.' — s  I 
had  forgot,'  replied  Nourjahad,  e  but 
I  will  foon  fupply  you  with  the  gold 
you  want.' 

Accordingly  he  paid  a  vifit  to  the  fub- 
terraneous  cave  that  very  night  ;  where 
finding  every  thing  as  he  had  left  it,  he 
loaded  himfelf  with  a  quantity  of  gold 
i'ufficient  to  prevent  the  necefiity  of  draw  - 
ing  from  his  hidden  ftore  of  wealth  for 
a  confiderable  time. 

Intent  now  on  the  purfuit  of  his  plea- 
fures,  he  neglefted  not  applying  to  the 
ful  tan'  for  a  repeal,  OK  at  leaft  a  mitiga- 
tion of  his  ierrtence.  He  writ  to  Schem  - 
zeddin  a  letter  in  teim?  full  of  humility; 
thinking,  if  he  could  remove  his  incre- 
dulity, by  convincing  him  that  the  ex- 
traordinary facl  he  had  related  was  no- 
thing more  than  the  truth,  that  the  ful- 
tan  wo%ld  no  longer  deny  him  his  liberty. 
He  fcrupltd  not  to  acquaint  him,  that  he 
had  been  for  more  than  four  years  in  a 
profound  fieep:  for  t>v  confirmation  of 
•which  fac"t,  tfrange  a*  i.c  might  ftem  to 
his  majrlly,  he  dehred  leave  to  appeal  to 
everyone  of  his  own  feoufhoM;  and  con- 
jured tne  lultan  to  take  the  trouble  of 
informing  himielf  more  fully  from  fbme 
of  his  people,  whom  he  might  caufe  to 
be  brought  mro'his  pr'-fence,  and  pri- 
vately examined;  as  he  confetitd  he  did 
not  wilh  to  Lave  ib  uncommon  ao  event 
divulged. 

Nourjahad,  from  this  •sxpedfenr,  had 
great  hopes  of  obtaining  his.deiire ;  but 
the  event  turned  out  contrary  to  his  ex- 
pectations. 

Zamgrad,  two  days  after,  brought 
him  an  anfwer  from  the  iultan  in  writ- 
ing. Nourjahad  laid  the  pap*r  on  his 
head ;  then  kitting  the  ieals,  he  broke 
them  open,  and  lead  as  follows : 

"  I  have  not  be?n  unmindful  of  thy 
'  motions;  and,  I  was  pleafed  to  hear 
'  from  time  to  f'me,  *>•:>*•,  for  tliefe  four 
*  years  pair,  order  and  decency  hats 


been  preferved  in  thy  dwelling.  I  flat- 
tered myfeif  that  this  was  owing  to  thy 
having  returned  to  a  Ienfeof  thy  dutyi 
but  my  hope  deceived  me,  when  I  found 
that  Nourjahad  was,  by  a  violent  ma- 
lady which  feized  him,  (doubtlefs  the 
effefts  of  his  intemperance)  difquali- 
fied  from  indulging  in  thofe  excefle* 
in  which  he  was  wont  to  riot. 
1  This  vifitation  from  Heaven,  I 
thought,  would  have  produced  falu- 
tary  effects  on  thy  mind;  and  hoped, 
if  the  angel  of  health  were  again  to 
revifit  thy  pillow,  that  thou  wouldft 
make  a  different  ufe  of  thy  recovered 
ftrength.  Haw  muft  my  indignation, 
then,  be  rouzed  againft  thee,  aban- 
doned as  thou  art  to  perdition,  to  find 
thou  perfifteft  in  thy  enormous  folly 
and  wickednefs,  and  continued  to  abufe 
the  patience  of  thy  benefaftor  and  fo- 
vereign  mafter  with  fuch  unparalleled 
falmoods!  A  prince  lefs  merciful  than 
myfeif  would  no  longer  delay  topunifh 
thee  with  death:  but  I  give  thee  thy 
wretched  life;  fpend  it,  if  thou  canft, 
in  penitence.  Naya  I  will  fo  far  in- 
dulge thee,  as  to  permit  th.ee,  for  the 
more  perfect  recovery  of  thy  health,  to 
retire  to  thy  hotife  in  the  country;  but, 
at  the  peril  cf  thy  head,  prefume  not 
to  ftir  beyond  the  bounds  of  thy  own 
habitation.' 

Nourjahad  now  too  late  found  his  er- 
ror, in  endeavouring  to  force  belief  of  a 
thing  which  appeared  fo  incredible;  and 
wifhed  he  had  rather  availed  himfelf  of 
the  fultan's  prepofiVfficns  in  favour  of  the 
ftory  propagated  by  his  fervants,  as  he 
found  that  would  have  beexi  the  wifer 
courfe. 

'  What  a  world  is  .this,'  faid  he  to 
Zamgrad,  after  having  read  ihe  letter* 
where  he  who  ought  to  be  the  rewarder 
of  truth,  and  the  difpenfer  of  juftice, 
(huts  his  ears  againft  conviction,  and 
condemns  an  innocent  man  for  endea- 
vouring to  fet  him  right!  But  I  will 
not  involve  you  in  the  punimment  im- 
pofed  on  my  imaginary  guilt,  by  re- 
quiring your  belief  of  what  I  have  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  convince  the  in- 
credulous Schemzeddin.' 
*  I  know  not,  my  lord,'  replied  Zam- 
rad,  *  what  has  parted  betweea  theful- 
tan  and  you :  of  this  only  I  am  certain, 
that  he  feems  exceedingly  enraged 
againft  you.  I  would  it  were  in  my 
power,  from  the  refpeft  I  b*ar  you,  to 
mitigate  lu^  j'tfen  truant.' 

«  Jjhauk 


NOXJRJAHAD, 


*  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Zamgrad,'  faid 
Nourjahad;  *  I  find  thou,  of  all  my  nu- 
merous acquaintance,  art  the  only  man 
who  has  (hewn  any  attachment  to  me. 
If  the  friendship  of  one  labouring  un- 
der the  difpleafure  of  his  prince  be 
worth  thy  accepting,  I  offer  thee  mine, 
and  conjure  thee  to  grant  me  yours  in 
return.  The  bafe  ingratitude  I  have 
already  experienced  from  the  reft  of 
my  pretended  friends,  has  determined 
me  to  difclaim  all  fociety  with  them: 
if  thou  wilt  fometimes  vifit  me  in  my 
retirement,  thon  wilt  find  ftourjahad 
not  undeferving  of  thy  kindnefs.' 
Zamgrad  promifed  to  fee  him  as  often 
as  he  could,  and  took  his  leave. 

However  vexed  Nourtahad  was  at  his 
difappointment,  in  finding  him/elf,  by 
being  ftill  debarred  of  his  liberty,  de- 
prived, for  a  time  at  leaft,  from  execut- 
ing one  of  his  favourite  purpofes,  that 
of  travelling  all  over  the  world;  he  yet 
contented  himfelf  with    the  reflexion, 
that  this  project  was  only  poftponed  to 
another  opportunity  j  and  that  he  (hould 
have  time  enough  for  executing  his  de- 
f)gn  after  Schemzeddin,  and  many  of  his 
pofterity,  were  in  their  graves.    *  I  will 
not  wafte   my  hours,'  faid  he,    *  in 
fruitlefs  languimment  for  what  I  can- 
not at  prefent  attain,  but  make  the 


*  able  for  you  to  be  carried  In  3  litter/ 
As  Nouijahad  loved  his  eafe,  he  readily 
enough  contented  to  this  propofalj  and 
in  this  manner  fuffered  himfelf  to  be 
conveyed  to  his  new  habitation. 

On  his  arrival,  he  found  Jiafem  had 
not  exaggerated  in  his  defcription  of  this 
place.  The  houfe,  or  rather  paiace,. 
for  fuch  it  might  be  called,  infinitely 
exceeded  his  expectations ;  but,  above 
all,  the,  gardens  were  fo  delicious,  that 
his  fenfes  were  raviihed  with  delight: 
he  declared,  that  thofe  manfions  of  joy 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  faithful 
could  not  exceed  them;  and,  forgetting 
that  this  paradife  was  to  be  his  prifon, 
he  ordered  that  a  pavilion  of  light  bio- 
carle  mould  be  reared  for  him  in  the 
midft  of  his  garden,  where  he  purpofed 
to  enjoy  the  cool  hours  of  the  evening, 
amidlt  the  noife  of  falling  waters!  and 
the  wild  notes  of  innumerable  birds 
who  had  taken  up  their  vefidence  in  thig 
terreftrial  paradiie. 

Behold  him  now  once  more  in  the  pof- 
feffion  of  every  thing  for  which  the  heart 
of  man,  in  the  wildeft  wifhes  of  Epicu- 
rean phrenzy,  could  pant.  He  gave  the 
reins  to  his  paflions;  he  again  became 
the  flave  of  voluptuous  appetites  j  he 
fubmitted  a  fecond  time  tp.  the  power  of 
beauty;  he  invented  new  modes  of  luxu- 


moft  of  the  good  which  now  offers'    ry;  and  his  delightful  abode  became  the 


itfelf  to  my  acceptance. * 
He  ordered  Hafem  to  pay  down  the 
money  forthwith  for  that  fine  leat.  *  I 
will  remove  thither,1  faid  he,  *  imme- 
diately; and  make  myfelf  fome  re- 
compence,  by  all  the  means  that  art 
can  devife,  for  that  cruel,  long  trance, 
which  overpowered  me  fo  unfenibn- 
ably:  I  hope  I  (hall  not  be  vifited  by 
another  for  thefe  fifty  or  fixty  years  at 
feaft.* 

.    Harem's  diligence  kept  pace  with  his 
lord's  impatience :    he  got  every  thing  in 
readinefs  for  his  reception  at  his  rural 
manfion;  and,  to  avoid  the  notice  which 
mightbe  taken  of  fonumerous  a  ieraglio, 
and  fuch  a  train  of  domefticks,  the  pru- 
dent Hafem  advifed  that  they  mould  fet 
out  and  travel  by  night.  *  This  precau- 
tion,' faid  he,  *  will  prevent  the  ma- 
lice of  your  enemies  from  making  ill- 
natured  representation*  of  your  con- 
duel  to  the  ful  tan;  and  as  you  yourfelf 
are  fuppofed  by  every  body  in  Ormuz 
to    have   laboured  under  a  long  and 
painful  illnefs,  I  think,  to  give  colour 
to  this  report,  it  would  be  moft  advife- 


fctne  of  every  licentious  pleafure. 

The  delicacies  and  protoiion  in  which 
he  himielf  wallowed,  made  him  forget 
that  there  were  wants  or  miitries  among 
his  fellow-creatures;  and,  as  he  had  but 
little  intercourfe  with  mankind)  except 
with  thofe  who  flattered  his  follies,  or 
admhrirlered  to  his  loofe  pieaiures,  he 
became  hardened  to  all  the  ibciai  affec- 
tions: he  ceaied  to  relieve  the  poor,  be- 
caufe  they  never  came  in  his  way;  and, 
with  a  heart  naturally  generous  and  be- 
nevolent, he  lived  only  lor  himfrlf, 

Immerfed  in  fenfual  gratifications,  he 
loft  all  reli(h  for  any  others.  The  poets 
and  fages,  whom  he  entertained  in  his 
houfe,  bc-gp.n  to  grow  irkfome  to  him: 
he  derided  the  wiiilom  and  philofophy 
of  the  latter;  and,  if  they  attempted  to 
entertain  him  with  learned  or  grave  dif- 
co-urfes,  he  laughed  at  them  ;  and,  at 
length,  thinking  their  company  tedious, 
he  turned  them  ou{  of  his,  houfe. 

His  bards  would  have  (hared  the  fame 

fate,   if  they  had  net,  by  a  timely  ad- 

drels,  rendered  their  art  fuhlervient  to 

his  depraved  inclinations.     They  com- 

C  a  poled 
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pofed  nothing  but  pieces,  filled  with  adu- 
lation,onhimfelf,  or  light  verfes  inpraife 
of  one  or  other  of  his  miftrefTes;  thefe 
were  fet  to  melting  airs,  and  lung  ac- 
companied by  the  lute. 

Thus  did  Nourjahad  pafs  his  days. 
Every  rifing  fun  beheld  fome  frefh  out- 
rage on  the  laws  of  temperance  and  de- 
cency ;  and  the  (hades  of  every  night 
defcended  on  his  unatoned  offences. 

The  delightful  feafon  of  the  year, 
winged  with  pleafures,  was  now  almoft 
fled,  when  one  of  the  moft  extravagant 
projects  came  into  the  head  of  Nourja- 
had that  ever  entered  the  imagination 
of  man. 

As  the  gardens  of  his  palace  were  ex- 
ceedingly delicious,  he  vainly  fancied 
that  they  muft  be  very  like  thej'egions  of 
paradife,  (where  all  good  Muffulmen  are 
received  after  death;)  and  that,  in  order 
to  make  the  refemblance  perfectly  com- 
pleat,  he  would  caufe  the  women  of  his 
ieraglio  to  perfonate  the  Hguris,  thofe 
beautiful  virgins  who  are  given  as  a  re- 
ward to  all  true  believers.  He  himfelf 
would  needs  reprefent  Mahomet;  and 
one  of  hismiftrerTes  whom  he  loved  heft, 
and  who  was  indeed  the  handfomeft  of 
them,  he  would  have  to  appear  under  the 
name  and  character  of  Cadiga,  the  fa- 
vourite wife  of  the  great  Prophet. 

The  idea,  wild  and  profane  as  it  was, 
was  notwithstanding  readily  adopted  by 
all  the  people  about  him,  no  one  pre- 
fuming  to  difpute  his  will.  Nor  were 
the  women  on  this  occaiion  much  inclin- 
ed to  do  fo,  as  it  ferved  them  for  a  very 
agreeable  amufeinent. 

Some  debates  however  arofe  among 
them,  on  account  of  the  d  re  fifes  proper  to 
be  worn  on  this  occaiion,  as  none  of 
them  remembered  to  have  read  in  the 
Koran  what  fort  of  habits  the  Houiis 
wore;  and  fome  of  the  ladies  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  thole  beauties  went 
naked. 

After  many  difputes  on  the  fubject, 
however,  they  (truck  a  ibrt  of  medium, 
ami  agreed  to  be  attired  in  loofe  robes  cf 
the  thinned  Perfian  gauze,  with  chaplets 
cf  flowers  on  their  heads. 

Nourjahad  approved  of  the  invention, 
and!  gave  orders  to  Hafem  to  prepare  for 
this  ceieftjal  mafquerade  with  all  pofiible 
diligence;  charging  him.  to  leave  nothing 
out  that  could  render  the  entertainment 
worthy  of  Mahomet  himfelf. 

Neither  art  nor  expence  were  fpared 
on  this  extraordinary  occafion.  He  gave 


commandment  that  the  fountains  which 
adorned  his  garden  mould  be  fo  con- 
trived, that,-  inftead  of  water,  they  fhould 
pour  forth  milk  and  wine;  that  the  fea- 
fons  mould  be  anticipated,  and  the  early 
fragrance  of  the  fpring  mould  bfe  united 
witli  the  more  vivid  colours  of  the  glow- 
ing fummer.  In  fhort,  lhat  fruits,  blof- 
foms,  and  flowers,  fhould  at  once  unite 
their  various  beauties,  to  embeilifh  this 
terreftrial  paradife. 

Thediligence  of  Hafem  was  fo  active, 
that  every  thing  was  got  in  readinefs, 
even  fooner  than  Nourjahad  expected. 
He  defcended  into  his  garden  to  take  a 
furvey  of  thefe  wondrous  preparations; 
and,  finding  all  exactly  to  his  mind,  he 
gave  orders  to  his  women  to  hold  them- 
felves  prepared  to  act  their  parts;  telling 
them,  that  on  that  very  evening  he  would 
give  them  a  foretaite  of  the  ravifhing 
pleafui  es  they  were  to  enioy  in  the  happy 
regions  of  light. 

The  weather  was  extremely  hot;  and 
Nourjahad,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the 
magnificent  decorations,  having  fa« 
tigued  himfelf  with  wandering  through 
his  elyfium,  retired  to  his  apartment,  and 
threw  himfelf  down  on  a  fopha,  with  in- 
tent to  take  a  ftiort  repofe,  the  better  to 
prepare  himfelf  for  the  exceffes  of  the 
night  ;  leaving  orders  with  Hafem  and 
Cadiga  to  awake  him  from  deep  before 
fun- let. 

Nourjahad,  however,  opened  his  eyes 
without  any  one's  having  rou'zed  him; 
from  his  {lumbers;  when  perceiving  that 
the  c!ay  was  almoft  doled,  and  finding 
that  his  commands  had  been  Deglected, 
he  flew  into  a  violent  paflion,  (ufpecting 
that  his  women  had  prevailed  on  Haiem 
to  grant  them  this  opportunity,  while  he 
flept,  of  indulging  themfelves  in  liberties 
without  that  reiiraint  to  which  they  were 
accuftomed  in  his  prefence. 

Enraged  at  the  thought,  he  refolved 
to  have  them  called  before  him ;  and  after 
kverely  reprimanding  them,  and  punifh- 
ing  Hafem  proportionally  to  his  fault,  to 
have  his  women  all  locked  up,  ami  pod- 
pone  his  feftivity  till  he  was  in  a  better 
humour  to  rdilh  it. 

Impatient,  and  even  furious  at  his  dif-. 
appointment,  he  damped  on  die  floor 
with  liis  foot;  when  immediately  a  black, 
eunuch  prefented  himfelf  at  the  door. 
'  Go,'  faid  he,  his  words  almoft  choaked 
with  indignation,  '  go  and  bid  my  wo-. 

*  men,  one  and  all,  haften  directly  into 

*  mv  preience." 


NOURJAHAD. 


The  flave  retired  in  refpeftful  filencej 
and  prefently  after  all  the  ladies  of  his 
feraglio  entered  his  apartment'.  They 
were,  according  to  the  cuftom,  covered 
with  veils;  but,  on  appearing  in  their 
lord's  prefence,  they  threw  them  off. 
But,  O  Heaven  !  what  was  Nourjahad's 
anger  and  aitoniihment,  when,  inltead  ot 
the  beautiful  Houris  whom  he  expected 
to  lee,  he  beheld  a  train  of  wrinkled  and 
deformed  old  hags  ! 

Amazement  and  rage  for  a  while  fuf- 
pended  the  power  of  fpeech :  when  the 
foremoft  of  the  old  women  approaching, 
and  offering  to  embrace  him,  he  thrult 
her  rudely  from  him — '  Deteirable  fiend !' 
laid  he,  '  whence  this  prefumption  ? 

*  Where  are  my  (laves?  Where  is  Hafem, 

*  and  the  women  of  my  feraglio  ?  The 
f  traitorefles !  they  fliall  pay  dearly  for 

*  thus  abufmg  my  indulgence.' 

The  old  women  at  this  all  fell  upon 
their  faces  to  the  ground  5  but  the  firft 
who  had  advanced  addreffjng  herfelf  to 
{peak — '  Avaunt !'  cried  Nourjahad, 
'  begone  wretches,  and  rid  my  fight  of 

*  fuch  hideout  afpe&s.1 

*  Alas,  my  lord!1  replied  the  old  wo- 
man, '  have  you  entirely   forgot  me? 

,'  has  time  left  no  traces  to  remind  you 

*  of  your  once  beloved  Cadiga  ?' — '  Ca- 
'  diga !  thou  Cadiga?  Do  not  provoke 
'  me,'  laid  Nouijahad,  *  or,  by  Allah, 
'  I'll  fpurn  thee  with  my  foot/ 

The  old  women  now  all  fet  up  a 
lamentable  cry:  '  Miierable  wretches 
«  that  we  are,'  faid  they,  beating  their 
withered  breads,  '  it  had  been  happy 

*  for  us  if  we  had  all  died  in  our  youth, 

*  rather  than  have  thus  out-Jived  our 

*  lord's  affections!' 

'  Evil  betide  ye,'  faid  Nourjahad, 
1  who  in  the  name  of  deformity  are  ye 

*  all?'     Hereupon    the  beldames  cried 
out  with  one  voice,  *  Your  miftreifes ! 
'  the  once  admired  and  loved  partners  of 

*  your  bed  ;   but  the    relentlefs  hand  of 

*  time  has  made  fuch  cruel  ravages  on  our 
'  charms,  that  we  do  not  wonder  thou 

*  (houldlt  find  it  impoflible   to  recollect 
«  us.' 

Nourjahad  now  began  to  fufpecT:  that 
he  had  been  overpowered  by  a  fecond 
trance.  '  Why,  how  long,  in  the  devil's 
'  name,  have  I  then  llept?'  faid  he. 

*  Forty  years  and  eleven  moons,'  an- 
fwered  the  lady  who  called  herfelf  Ca- 
diga.    '  Thou  licit,   I   am  lure,'  faid 
Nourjahad,  '  for  it  appears  to  me  but  as 

*  yefterday  fmce  I  ordered  thee  (if  thou 


'  really  art  Cadiga)  to  awake  me  at  a 
'  certain  hour,  that  I  might  enjoy  the 
'  glorious  entertainment  prepared  for  me 

*  in  the  gardens  of  rhe  Houris.' 

*  I   do   remember   it,'  faid  Cadiga, 

*  and  we  your  faithful  flaves  were  to  per- 
'  fonate  thofe  beautiful  virgins.     Alas, 
'  alas!  we  are  not  now  fit  to  reprefent 

*  thofe  daughters  of  paratliie!' — '  Thou 

*  art  fitter/  laid  Nourjahad,  c  to  repre- 
'  fent  the  furies.     I  tell  thee  again,  it 
'  cannot  be  many  hours  fmce  I  firifc  fell 
'  into  a  dumber.' 

*  It  may  well  feem  fo,'  anfwered  Ca- 
diga, '  buried  as  your  ienles  have  been. 
'  in  forgetfulnels,    and   every    faculty 

*  configned  to  oblivion,  that  the  interval 

*  of  time  fo  paft  mull  be  quite  annihi- 
'  la tedj  yet  it  is  moft  certain  that  you 

*  have  flept  as  long  as  I  tell  you.' 
Nourjahad  upon    this  examined    the 

faces  of  the  old  women  one  after  the 
other,  but  finding  them  ib  totally  differ- 
ent from  what  they  once  were,  he  fwore 
that  he  did  not  believe  a  word  they  laid. 
'  Thou  Cadiga!'  laid  he,  '  the  black- 

*  browed    Cadigi,    whole    enchanting 
'  fmiles  beguiled   all  hearts  j  thou  art 
'  wondroufly  like  her  I  conttJs !' 

*  Yet,  that  I  am  that  identical  fair  one,' 
anfwered  me,  '   I  fhall  be  able   to  con. 
«  vince  you,  from   a  remarkable  ligna- 

*  ture  which  I  bear  on  my  bofbm,  and 
'  which  Hill  remains,  though  the  reft  of 

*  my  perfon  is  fo  entirely  changed.' 

Saying  this,  fhe  uncovered  her  breaft, 
on  which  the  figure  of  a  role-bud  was 
delineated  by  the  hand  of  nature.  Nour- 
jahad well  remembered  the  mark;  he 
had  orice  thought  it  a  beauty,  ar.d  inacle 
it  the  fubjecl  of  an  amorous  f  on  net, 
when  the  bolbm  of  the  fair  Cadiga  was 
as  white  and  as  fmooth  as  alabafter. 

Convinced  by  this  proof,  that  thefe 
women  were  really  what  they  pretended 
to  be,  Nouriahad  could  not  conceal  his 
vexation.  *  By  the  Temple  of  Mecca,' 
faid-he,  '  this  Genius  ot  mine  is  nobetr 

*  ter  than  he  fhould  be,  and  I  begin  to 
'  iufpecl  he  is  little  lefs  than  an  evil 
'  fpirit,  or  he  could  not  thus  take  delight 
'  in  peviecuting  me  tor  nothing.* 

«  Ah,  my  lord,'  faid  Cadiga,  «  I  am. 

*  not  ignorant    of  the  Itranga  fate  by 

*  which  yoirr  lite  is  governed.      Hafem, 
'  your  faithful  Haiem,   communicated 
'  the  fecret  to  me  with  his  dying  breath  / 
— '  Is  Hafem  dead  ?'   cried  Nourjahad,. 
'  He   is,   my  lord,'  anfwered  Cadiga, 

*  and  fo   is  the  worthy  Zamgrad/— f 

«  What 
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*  Whatisfo'conieofmyfon?*faid  Nour- 
Jahad  ;  '  1  hcpe  he  has  not  fhared  the 

*  fame  fate  T  —  '  It  were  better  that  he 
'  had,'  replied  Cadiga,  *  for  it  is  now 

*  fbme  five  and  tvventy  years  fince  he  ran 
'  away  from  the    governor   in   whole 

*  hands  the  wiib  Hafem  had  placed  him 
'  for  his  education  ;  and,  having  in  vain 

*  endeavoured  tc  prevail  on  that  honeft 

*  man  to  bury  you,  that,  giving  out  you 

*  wtre  dsceaied,  he  m  Jght  take  poffeffion 

*  of  aii  your  weajthj  finding  he  could 
'  not  iucceed  in  his  unnatural  deugn.  he 

*  took  an  opportunity  of  breaking  open 

*  jour  cabinet,    and  fecuring   all  the 
'  treafure  he  could  find,  ftole  fecretly 

*  away,  and  has  never  been  heard  of 

*  fince.' 

*  Ungrateful  viper!*  exclaimed  Nour- 
jahad;  •  and  thou  cruel  Genius,  thus  to 
'  hnbiiter  a  life,  which  was  thy  own 

*  voluntary  gift  j  fur  thou  cumeft  to  me 

*  anatfced.* 

*  Had  not,*  proceeded  Cadiga,  e  my- 
'  (el  i  and  Jhe  reft  ot  your  women  con- 

*  ienfcd  to  give  up  ail  onr  jewels  to  Ha- 
'  fern,  who  turned  them  into  nion&y,  we 
c  mtrft  long  ei  e  this  have  been  reduced 
'  to  want  5  for  your  unworthy  ion  itrip- 

*  peii  yoo  of  all  your  wealth:  but   Ha- 

*  iem  conduced  every  thing  with  the 

*  £>me  regularity  and  care  as  if  you  had 

*  been  awake,  tlifdmging  fueh  of  your 

*  domeiircks  as  he  thought  unneceffkry, 
'  ami  replacing  Inch  as  died  in  your  fer- 
"  vrcej    and  it  is  "not  many  days  fince 

*  the  good  oM   nun  was  himftlf  ium- 

*  wjoneJ  away  by  the  angel  of  death.' 

'  Tell  me,'    fait!  Nourjahad,'   does 
"  Schemzedutn  ftili  live?" 

«  He  doe?,'   replied  Cadiga;    *   but, 

*  bending  r.nvu.-  the  weight  of  age  and 
'  irvfirmities',  he  ;s.  become  ib  intolerably 
'  pvevifhjthat  noont  dares  fpesk  to  him. 

*  Indeed,    he  is  at  times   fo  fantaftica? 
'  \VM\  perverfe,  that  it  is  fecretly  whif- 

*  pt-retf,  Ire  is  not  perfeitly  in  his  i'enles.' 
•—  e  Ft  may   very   well   be,'  fa-id  Nour- 
/uY.ui,  '   that  he  is  dotting  by  this  time, 
^  for  he  cannot  be  much  lefs  than   fe- 

*  -i'        -:Ts*  old.     The  Genius  has  in 

je  been  fimhful   to  his  pro- 
I,  though  nearly  of  the  fame 
'  age,     find    mylelf  as   vigorous   and 

*  healthy  as  ever;  but  I  give  him  little 
'  tlianks  for  this,  feeing  he  has  defraud- 

*  ed  me  of  furTi  nrr  nnconfcionable  por- 

*  tionof  my  life.* 

*  My  lord/  laid  Cadiga,*  there  is  one 

*  circi-.nihV.^c  v/Lr.ch  may  in  fome  mea- 

*  J^hre  rccoueuc  you  to  what  has  alrcacly 


ve-i'ty  yt-:Ts* 

•  this  ar' 

*  miff;  f 


*  happened.  You  kitpw, by  the  (ereritf 

*  of  the  fultan,  you  have  been  the  great* 
4  elt  part  of  your  days  a  prifoner;  v^hich 
'  condition,  however  it  might  have  been 
«  alleviated  by  the  pleafures  which  fur- 
«  rounded   you,  mult  nevertheltfs  have 
'  by  this  time  grown  exceedingly   irk- 
'  fome,  ha.cl  you  all  the  while  been  fen- 

*  fible  of  your  reftraint  5  and  you  would 
'  now  probably  have  been  fo  palled  with 
«   the  repetition  of  the  fame  enjoyments, 

*  that  I  know  nut  whether  your  good 

*  Genius  has   not,   infttad  of  cruelty, 

*  fhewn  an  extreme  indulgence,  in  ren- 

*  dering  you  for  fuch  a  number  of  years 

*  unconfcioHs  of  your  misfortune;  eT- 
'  pecially  as  the  fultan,  by  what  I  learnt 

*  from  Hafem,  has,  notwithstanding  the 

*  length  of  time  fince  he  firft  deprived, 
'  you  of  your  liberty,  never  rev er fed  the 

*  barbarous  fen  fence.' 

'  What  thou  haft  faid  has  fome  co- 
'  lour,*  replied  Nouriahad,  '  and  I  am 
'  very  much  inclined  to  think  thou  haft 
'  hit  upon  the  troth.  Sage  Cadiga,*  pur- 
fued  he,  '  what  thou  had  loft  in  beauty, 
'  thou  haft  gained  in  wifdomj  and, 

*  though  I  can   no  longer   regard  thee 
'-  with  tenderhefs,  I  will  ftill  retain  thee 
'  in  my  fervice,  and  conftitute  thee  go- 
'  vernefs  over  my  female  (laves;  for  I 
'  muft  have  my  feraglio  fupplied  with  a 

*  new  race  of  beanties.     For  therelt  of 
'  thote  hags,  as  I  do  not  know  of  any 

*  thing  they  are  new  good  for,  I  defire 
'  to  fee  them  no  more. — Be  gone,'  laid 
he  to  them  j  '  I  mall  give  orders  to  Ca- 
«  diga  concerning  you/ 

When  Nonrja-had  was  left  alone,  he 
beg;an  lerioufly  to  reflect  on  his  condi- 
tion. *•  How  unhappy  I  am,'  faid  he, 
«  thus  to  find  mylelf  at  once  deprived  of 
'  every  thing  that  was  dear  to  me;  my 

*  two  faithful  friend?,  Hafem  and  Zarrir 

*  grad;  all  the  blooming  beauties  of  my 
'  itraglio,  who  ufed  to  tle'ight  my  eyesjj 
'  but,  above  all,   my  ion,  whofe  ingra- 
'  titude   and   cruelty   pieicts  me  more 

*  deeply  than  ail   my   other  lofTesj  and 
*•  that  rigid  Ipirit  who  preiides  over  my 

*  life,  to  take  advantage  of  thofe  hours 
'  of  infenfibility,  to  deprive  me  of  all 
'  rny  comforts  !  Yet,  why  do  I  reproach 

*  my  protector  for  that  ?  the  fame  ills 
«  might  have  befallen  me,  had  the  pro- 

*  gre.'s  of  my  life  been  conducted  by  the 
'  common  laws  of  nature.     I  mult  have 

*  feen  the  death  of  my  friends,  and  they 
c  might:  poffibly  have  been  fnatchcd  from 
'  me  in  a  manner  equally  fvulden  audl 
«  furprifmg  astheii  lofs  now  appears. 

'  My 
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*  My  women,  had  I  feen  them  every 

*  day,  muft  neceflarily  by  this  time  have 

*  grown  old  and  difguftful  to  tnej  and 

*  I  /hould  certainly  before   now   have 

*  difcarded'two  or  three  generations  of 
'  beauties.     My  ion,  too,  would,  in  his 
'  heart,  have  been  the  fame  thanklefs 
«  and  perfidious  creature  that  he  has  now 
'  ftiewn  himfelf,  had  the  eye  of  watchful 
'  authority  been  conftantly  open  on   his 

*  conducl  j  and    there  is  only  this  dif- 

*  ference,  perhaps,  between  me  and  every 

*  other  parent,  that  I  have  lived  to  fee 
'  my  offspring  trampling  on  filial  duty, 
4  riotoufly  feizing  on  my  wealth,  leaving 

*  my  family  to  poverty,  and  not  fo  much 
'  as  beftowing  a  grateful  thought  on  him 
''who  gave  him  being,  and  by  whofe 
'  fpoils  he  is  enriched  :  while  other  fa- 
'  thers,  deceived  by  a  fpecious  outiide, 

*  in  the  full  perfuafion  of  the  piety,  juf- 
«  tice,  and  affection   of  their  children, 

*  have  defcended   to  the  grave  in  peace  j 
'  while  their  heirs,  with  aslittleremorfe 
'  ,as  my  gracelefs  child,  have  laughed  at 
'  their  memories. 

*  I  fee  it  is  -in  vain,'  proceeded  he, 
«  to  efcape  the  miferies  that  are  allotted 
'  to  human  life.  Fool  that  I  was  to  ftib- 
'  je6l  myfelf  to  them  more  by  ten  thou- 

*  fand  fold  than  any  other  can  poflibly 
'  experience! — Butftop,Nourjahad,how 
'  weak  are  thy  complaints!  thou  knoweft 
'  the  conditions  of  thy  exiftence,  and 
'  that  thou  muft  of  neceflity  behold  the 
'  decay  and  diflolution  of  every  thing 

*  that  is  mortal  5  take  comfort  then,  and 
f  do  not  imbitter  thy  days  by  melan- 

*  choly  reflections,  but  refolve  for  the 

*  future  to   let  no  events   difturb   thy 
'  peace,   feize  every  fleeting  joy   as  it 
'  pafies,  and  let  variety  b"e  thy  Heaven, 
'  for  thou  fecit  there  is  nothing  penna- 

*  nent.1 

As  Nourjahad  was  never  ufed,  but  on 
occafions  of  diftrefs,  to  make  ule  of  his 
reafon  or  philofophy,  he  no  fooner  found 
an  alleviation  of  the  evil,  than  he  put 
them  both  to  flight,  as  impertinent  in- 
truders. He  did  not  therefore  long  dif- 

I  tin  bhimffcif  with  difagreeable  reflexions, 
but  refolved  as  foon  as  poflible  to  return 
to  thofe  pleafures  which  he  thought  con- 
ilituted  the  felicity  of  man's  life. 

He   gave  himfelf  but  little  concern 

'  about  thofe  treafures  of  which  his  Ion 

had  robbed  him;  knowing  he  had  an 

l  inexhauftible  fund  of  wealth,  of  which, 
agreeably  to  the  Genius's  promife,  he 
could  not  be  deprived. 


From  Cadiga  he  karnt  that  his  houfe 

at  Ormuz  was  in  the  fame  condition  ha 

had  left  it;  Hafem  having  taken  care  to 

place    a   diligent   and    faithful   fervatit 

there,  on  whom  he  might  rely  with  tq   -J 

fccurity  as  on  himielf:  '  And  he  had  ihe 

farther  precaution/  added  Cadiga, « not 

long  before  his  death,  to  i'olicit,  through 

Zamgrad's  means,  the  fultan's  pern^f- 

Mon  for  your  return  thither.  "  This," 

(aid  he,  *'  may  be  r.eceflary ,  in  cafe  our 

lord  awakes  before  Schemzedduf  s  de- 

ce-f*.,  and /hould  have  a  defire  £o  quJt 

"  this  place,  he  may  do  it  Without  'the 

'*  trouble  of  a  fref;   ipplicationT" 

'  And  has  the  fultan  gi ; 
cried  Noujjahad. 

*  He  h^f"  anfwered  Cadiga, 
matter  of  crreat  indulgence:   t 

•ing,  as  he  laid,  heard  that  your  pro-- 
fulion  war,  unbounded,  finding  thei-e 
were  no  hopes  of  reclaiming  you,  he 
had  determined  ro  confine  yo1:  for  the 
remainder  of  youi  litf ;  \vjth  thisiib  .:  ty, 
however,  that  you  might  imke  choice 
either  of  das  palace,  or  your  houie  at 
Ormuz,  for  your  prison.*  . 

*  Fool,'  cried  Nourjahad;  *  he  little 
imagines  how  impotent  are  his  threats, 
when  he  fpeaks  of  confining  me  for 
life  !   I  would,  however,  be  were  dead, 
that  I  might  be  rid  of  this  Irkfomere- 
ftraint;  but  it  cannot  I  a  ft  much  longer, 
for  the  days  of  Schemzeddia   muft 
needs  draw  towards  a  period.     I  will 
not,  mean  while,   beftow  any  farther 
thought  on   him,    but  avail  mylclf  of 
that  liberty  which  he  hus  allowed  me,  ' 
and  returr,  to  OrmuA;  for  I  ain  weary 
of  this  folitude,  feeing  I  have  loiteveiv 
thing  that  cot;ld  render  my  retirement 
agreeable. 

*  Do  thou,'  faid  he,  *  fee  that  every 
thing  is  prepared  for  my  reception.    £ 
would  have   my  feraglio   filled  once 
more,  otherwife  my  hoi.fe,  when  I  en- 
ter it,  will  appear  a  defart  to  me,  and 
I  (hall  be  at  a  lois   how  to  divert  the 
tedious  hours  which  may  yet  remain 
of  my  confinement.     I  will de.  end  on 
thy  experience  and  (kill  in  beauty,  to 
make  choice  of  fuch  -virgins  as  you 
think  will  well   fupply  the  place  of 
thofe  I  have  loft.' 

'  I  have  a  friend,"*  faid  Cadiga,  *  a 
merchant,  who  deals  in  female  flaves; 
and  he  has  always  fuch  a  number, 
that  it  will  be  eafy  to  feka  from 
among  them  fome  whole  charms  can- 
not fail  to  pleafe  you.  I  will  order 
«  him 
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him  to  repair  to  your  houfe,  and  bring 
with   him  a    collection  of  the  rareft 
beauties  he  has  in  his  podefllon;  you 
may  then  chufe  for  yourfelf.' 
'  Be  it  fo,'  faid  Nourjahad;  *  I  leave 
the  conduit  of  every  thing  to  thee:  if 
I  approve  of  the  damfels,  I  (hail  not 
fen; pie  at  any  price  for  their  purchafe.* 
The  day  being  corns  for  his  return  to 
Ormuz,  full  of  pleafing  eagernefs  to  be- 
liokl  the  divine  creatures  which  he  was 
told  waited  his  arrival,  he  let  out  with 
afplendid  equipage;  but  had  the  morti- 
fication to  behold  his  chariot  furrounded 
"by  a  party  of  the  fultan's  guards,  with 
drawn  labres  in  their  hands,  to  reprei's 
the  ciiriority  of  thofe  who  might    ap- 
proach the  chariot  to  gaze  at  the  perfon 
who   was    conduced   in  fo   unufual  a 
manner. 

*  I  could  \vell  excufe  this  part  of  my 
e  retinue,'      fnid     Nourjahad,     as    he 
pafted  along;  *  but  there  is  no  refitting 

*  the  commands  of  this   whimfica!  old 
'  fellow    Schemzeddin.'       Being    thus 
conduced  to  his  houlV  the  guards   as 
bef-ve  poftedthemfelves  round  it. 

However  chagrined  Nourjahad  was  at 
this  circumttance,  he  was  reiblved  it 
flionld  not  interrupt  his  pleaflires. 

He  found  the  young  iiaveS  whom 
Cadiga  had  prepared  ail  Waiting  his  ar- 
rival. They  were  richly  cloathed,  and 
itanding  together  in  a  row  jn  a  long  gal- 
lery through  which  he  was  to  pals.  On 
his  entering,  the  merchant,  to  whom 
they  belonged  ordered  the  -women  to 
unveil. 

Nourjahad  examined  them  one  after 
the  other,  but  none  of  them  pleafed 
him.  One  had  features  100  kirge,  and 
another's  were  too  fmail;  the  com- 
plexion of  this  was  not  brilliant*  and  the 
air  of  that  wanted  IbftntTs-  this  damiel 
was  too  rail,  and  the  next  was  ill  pro- 
portioned. 

*  Doft  thou  en  11  thefe  beauties?"  fnid 
Nourhhad,  angrily.     '  By  my  life  they 
«  are  a  pack  of  as  awkward  damfels  as 

*  ever  I  beheld.' 

<  Surely,  my  Ion','  cried  the  mer- 
chant, '  you  do  not  fpeak  as  you  think. 
4  Thefe  young  maids  are  allowed  by  all 
<  good  iudgestobethemoftperfe&beau- 

*  ties  that  ever  were  feen  in  Peril  a  :    the 
fultan  Ivmfelf  Has  none  equal  to  them 
in  hte  feraglio.' 

'  I  tell  rhce,  man,'  faid  Nouriahad, 
thev  are  not  worthy  even  to  wait  on 
thofc  of  whom  1  myielf  was  formerly 


'  mafter.' — *  I  know  not  that,  my  lord/ 
anfwered  the  merchant;  *  but  this  I  am 
'  fureof,  that  1  can  have  any  fum  which 

*  I   lhall  demand  for  their  yurchafe.'— 

*  Then  thou  mull  carry  them  to  ibme 

*  other  market,'  cried  Nourjahad,  '  for 

*  to  me  they  appear  fit  for  nothing  but 
'  (laves/ 

Cadiga,  who  was  prefent,  now  taking 
Nourjahad  afide,  faid  — «  Thefe,  my 
'  lord,  thefe  damfels  are  lefs  charming 

*  than  thole  of  which  you  were  formerly 

*  porTeiTed  ;  but  the  tafte  for  beauty  is 
'  quite  altered  fmce  that  time:  you  may 
'  ami  re  yourfelf  that  none  will  be  offered 

*  to  your  acceptance -that  will  exceed 
'  thefe.      Were  I  and  my  companions, 

*  whom  you  once  fo  much  admired,  to 

*  be  reltored  to  our  youth  again,    we 
'  mould  not  now  be  looked  upon ;  fuch 

*  is  the  fantaftick  turn  of  the  age.' 

«  If  this  be  fo,'  laid  Nourjahad, « I  mall 

*  be  very  unfafhionable  in  my  amours } 
'  for  the  preient,  however,  I  mail  con- 

*  tent   myielf  with  fome   of  th;   moft 

*  tolerable  of  thefe  maidens,  till  I  have 
'  time  and  opportunity  of  fupplying  my- 

*  felf  with  better.' 

Saying  this,  he  felefted  half  a  dozen 
of  thoft  young  flaves  whom  he  thought 
the  moil  agreeable;  and,  having  paid  the 
merchant  what  he  demanded  for  them, 
difmiffcd  the  reft. 

Notiijah:id  having  now  once  more 
eftablimed  his  houlhold,  and  perceiving 
that  thefe  damfels,  upon  a  longer  ac- 
quaintance, were  really  amiable,  txptcl- 
td  to  find  himfelf  icitoi ed  to  his  form^  r 
contentment  and  alacrity  of  fpirits ;  but 
in  this  he  was  deceived:  he  was  ieized 
with  a  laflltude  that  rendered  his  days 
tireibme.  The  vacancy  he  found  in  his 
heart  Was  infupportable:  (urrounded  by 
new  faces,  he  faw  nobody  for  whom  he 
co-:ld  entertain  either  love  or  friendship. 

*  This  is  a  comfortleis  life,'  would  he 
exclaim   to   himfelf;    '  yet  how  often, 

during  tht:  date  of  my  exiftence,  mutt 
this  iituation,  melancholy  ssit  is,  re- 
cur to  me!  A  friend  (hall  no  fto  ier 
be  endeared  to  m&  by  long  experience 
of  kindnefs  and  fidelity,  without 
which  it  is  impoffible  I  mould  regard 
him,  than  death  will  deprive  rne  of 
him,  as  it  has  already  done  of  Hafem 
and  Zamgrad:  and  how  many  bright 
eyes  am  I  doomed  to  fee  for  ever  clofed , 
or,  what  is  as  mortifying,  to  behold 
their  faded  luflre!  There  is  but  one 
way,'  faid  he,  '  to  guard  againft  thofe 
*  evils: 
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evils.  I  will  no  more  contract  friend- 
fhips  among  men;  nor  ever  again  fuf- 
f'er  my  mind  to  be  fubdued  by  female 
charms :  I  will  confound  all  diltinc- 
tion  by  variety,  nor  permit  one  wo- 
man to  engrols  my  heart;  for  I  find  by 
fad  experience,  even  after  fuch  an 
amazing  length  of  time,  that  the  bare 
idea  of  my  dear  Mandana  infpires  me 
with  more  tendernefs  than  ever  I  ex- 
perienced from  the  fondeft  blandifh- 
ments  of  all  the  beauties  I  have  lince 
pofleffed.' 

Nourjahad  endeavoured  to  banifh  thofe 
melancholy   thoughts  by    others   more 
agreeable;    but    he    had    no   refources 
within  himfelf ;  he  had  nothing  to  reflect 
on  from  which  he  could  derive  any  fatis- 
f act  ion.     *  My  life,'  faid  he,  «  appears 
like  a  dream  of  pleafure,  that  has  pai- 
ftd  away  without  leaving  any  fubftan- 
tial  effects ;    and  I   am  even  already 
weary  of  it,  though  in  fact,  notwith- 
ftanding  my  advanced  age,  I  have  en- 
joyed it  but  a  mort  time,  dating  from 
that  period  whence  my  immortality 
commenced.' 

He  tried  to  read,  to  divert  his  diftem- 
pered  thoughts;    but  from   books    he 
could  receive  no  entertainment.     If  he 
turned  over  the  pages  of  philofophers, 
moralifts,  or  expounders  of  the  myfteries 
of  his  religion,  *  What  have  I  to  do  with 
«  thy  tedious  lefibns,  or  dry  precepts?' 
faid  he:   '  thou  writeft  to  men  like  thy- 
felf,  f  ubject  to  mortality;  thou  teacheft 
them  how  to  live,  that  they  may  learn 
how  to  die;  but  what  is  this  to  me? 
as  I  am  not  fubject  to  the  latter,  thy 
advice  can  be  of  little  ufe  to  me  in  re- 
gard to  the  former.' 
He  had  next  recourfe  to  the  poets;  but 
their  works  gave  him  as  little  pleafure 
as  the  others.     Abforbed  as  he  had  been 
in  the  grofier  plealures  of  fenfe,  he  had 
loft  thofe  fine  feelings  which  conftitute 
that  delicate  and  pleafmg  perception  we 
have  of  fuch  images  as  are  addrerled  to 
the  heart.     He  knew  the  fallacy,  and 
even  eflence,  of  all  fenfual  enjoyments  ; 
and  to  the  moft  warm  defcriptions  of 
love,  and  the  moft  pathetick  pictures  of 
grief,  he  was  equally  infenlible. 

*  Poor  wretches,'  laid  he,  on  reading 
a  fine  elegy  written  by  a  lover  on  the 
death  of  his  miftrefs;  *  doomed  as  thou 
'  wert  to  a  mort  fpan  of  life  and  a  nar- 
'  row  circle  of  enjoyments,  thou  mag- 
'  nifieft  every  thing  within  thy  confined 
'  fphere :  one  fingle  objeft  having  en- 


grofled  thy  whole  hqart,  and  Infpired 
thee  with  tranfports,  thou  doft  im- 
mortalize her  charms.  Her  death,  de- 
fpairing  to  fupply  her  place,  filled  thy 
eyes  with  tears,  and  taught  thee  to  re- 
cord  thy  ewn  forrows  with  herprailes. 
I  partake  not  of  thy  pleafures  or  thy 
pains;  none  but  fuch  as  are  liable  to 
the  fame  fate  can  be  affected  by  thy 
fentiments.' 

When  he  read  of  the  death  of  heroes 
and  kings,  and  the  deftruction  of  cities, 
or  the  revolution  of  empires,  *  How  cir- 
cumfcribed,'  faid  he,    '  is  the  know- 
ledge of  a  paltry  hiftorian  !  who  is  at 
the  pains  of  collecting  the  fcanty  ma- 
terials which  a  life  of  forty  or  fifty 
years  perhaps  affords  him;  and  then  he 
mikes  a  mighty  parade  of  learning, 
with  the  poor  pittance  for  which  he  has 
been  drudging  all  his  days.     How  in- 
finitely iuperior  will  my  fund  of  in- 
formation be,  who  (hall  my  lei  f  be  an 
eye-witnei's  to  events  as  extraordinary 
as   thefe,  and   numbered  a   thou  (and 
times  over  j   for,  doubtlefs,  the  fame 
things  which  have  happened  will  hap- 
pen igain.     What  curiofity  can  you 
incite  in  me,  who  fliall  infallibly  fee 
the  fame  chain  of  caules  and  effects 
take  place  over  and  over  again  in  the 
vaftround  of  eternity  ?' 
The  accounts  of  travellers,  4f^'r'p- 
tions  of  the  manners  and  cu(tom$*qf  va- 
rious countries,  and  books  of  geogra- 
phy, afforded  him  a  liule  more  entej> 
tainment.     «  All  thefe  places,'  faid  he, 

*  I  mall  vifit  in  my  own  proper  perfon, 

*  and  fliall  then  be  able  to  judge  whether 

*  thefe  accounts  are  juft.* 

Whije  he  endeavoured  to  fill  up  the 
vacuity  he  found  in  his  minil,  his  time 
was  fpent  at  beft  bot  in  a  fort  cf  infipid 
tranquillity.  The  voluptuary  has  no 
talte  for  mental  pleai'iires. 

He  every  now  and  then  returned  to 
his  former  excefles;  but  he  had  not  the 
fame  relifh  for  them  as  before:  iatiety' 
fucceeded  every  enjoyment.  In  vain  did 
his  (laves  torture  their  invention  to  pro- 
cure new  delights  for  him:  the  powers 
of  luxury  were  exhauft^l;  and  rii-j  ap- 
petites palled  with  abundance. 

He  grew  peevifli,  morofe..  tyrannical  j 
cruelty  took  poffriTson  of  his  brcaft;  he 
abufed  his  women  and  beat  his  fluves; 
and  feemed  to  enjoy  no  fatistaction  but 
that  of  tormenting  ethoi  s. 

In  vain  did  the  piudent  Cadiga,  w?io 

had  ftill  feme  little  influence  over  him, 
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expoftulate  with  him  on  the  enormity  of 
his  behaviour. 

'  How  dareft  thou,'  faid  he,  '  pre- 
c  fume  to  diftate  to  thy  mafter,  or  to 
'  ceniure  his  conduct !  To  whom  am 
'  I  accountable  for  my  actions  ?' — *  To 
'  God  and  our  prophet,'  anfwered  Ca- 
diga, with  a  boldnefs  that  provoked 
Nourjahad's  wrath.  '  Thou  lyert,' 
faid  he  :  *  as  I  am  exempt  from  death,  I 
'  never  can  be  brought  to  judgment  j 
'  what,  then,  have  I  to  fear  from  the 
'  refentment,  or  hope  from  the  favour, 
'  of  the  powers  whom  thou  named  ?' 

'  But  haft  thou  no  regard,'  faid  Ca- 
diga, •'  for  the  laws  of  fociety,  nor  pity 
for  the  fufferings  of  thy  fellow-crea- 
tures,  whom   thou  maiceft  to  groan 
every  day  under  thy  cruelty  ?' 
'  Foolilh   woman,'    faid  Nourjahad, 
doft  thou  talk  to  me  of  laws,  who 
think  myfelf  bound  by  none?     Civil 
and  religious  laws  arefo  interwoven, 
that  you  cannot  pluck  out  a  fmgle 
thread  without  fpoiling  the  whole  tex- 
ture} and  if  I  cut  the  woof,  thinkeft 
thou  that  I  will  fpare  the  weft,  when  I 
can  do  it  with  impunity  ?  The  privilege 
of  immortality  which  I  enjoy  would  be 
beftowed  on  me  to  little  purpofe,  if  I 
were  to  fuffer  the  weak  prejudices  of 
religion,  in  which  I  am  no  way  con- 
cerned, to  check  me  in  any  of  my  pur- 
fuits.  And  what  can  the  feeble  laws  of 
man  do?     My  life  they  cannot  reach.' 
-"^'-  Yet  thou  art   a  prifoner  notwith- 
ftanding,'  anfwered  Cadiga.     *  True,' 
eplied  Nourjahad  j    *  but  even  in  my 
confinements  I   am  forfeited  with  de- 
lights.     Schemzeddin's    death    muft 
foon  give  me  that  liberty  which,  con- 
fidering  the  race  of  uncontrouled  free- 
dom I  have  before  me,  I  do  not  now 
think -worth  attempting:  I   (hall  then 
expatiate  freely   all   over  the    globe. 
Meanwhile  I  tell  thee,  woman,  I  am 
weary  of  the  dull- round  of  reiterated 
enjoyments  which  are  provided  for  me; 
my  fenfual  appet-ites  are  cloyed;  I  have 
notafte  for  intellect ual  pleafures;  and 
I  rnult  have  recourle  to  thofe  which 
gratify;the  malevolent  paflions.' 
4  Thou  art  not  fit  to  live,'  cried  Ca- 
diga-, with  a  warmth  of  which  (he  had 
caufe  to  repent;  for  Nourjahad,  enraged 
at  her  reply,  plucked  a  j-pniard  from  his 
girdle—-'  Go  tell  thy  prpphetfb,'  faid  he, 
and  plunged  it  into  the  fide  of  the  unfor- 
tunate (lave,  who  fell  at  his  feet  welter- 
ing in  blood. 


The  brutal  Nourjahad,  fo  far  from 
being  moved  with  this  fpeclacle,  turned 
from  her  with  indifference;  and,  quitting 
the  chamber,  entered  the  apartments  of 
his  women,  to  whom  with  barbarous 
mirth  he  related  what  he  had  done. 

Though  he  had  now  loft  all  relim  for 
delicate  pleafures,  or  even  for  the  more 
grofs  enjoyments  of  fenfe,  he  neverthe- 
lefs  indulged  himfelf  in  them  to  excels ; 
and  knowing  he  was  not  accountable  to 
any  one  for  the  death  of  his  (lave,  lie 
thought  no  more  of  Cadiga;  but,  after 
a  day  fpent  in  extravagant  debauchery, 
funk  to  repofe. 

But  his  eyes  were  opened  to  a  different 
fcene  from  that  on  which  he  had  clofed 
them.  He  no  fooner  awoke  than  he  per- 
ceived a  man  fitting  at  his  bed's  foot, 
who  feemed  to  be  plunged  in  forrow ;  he 
leaned  penfively  on  his  arm,  holding  a 
handkerchief  before  his  eyes. 

'  What  mockery  is  this  ?'  faid  Nour- 
jahad: '  didft  thou  fuppofe  me  dead;  and 

*  art  thou  come  to  mourn  over  me  ?* 

*  Not  fo,  my  lord,'  replied  the  man; 
'  I  knew  that  you  ftill  lived:  but  the 
'  fultan  is  dead;  the  good  Schemzeddin 
'  is  no  more!1 — *  I  am  glad  of  it,'  re- 
plied Nourjahad;  *  I  fhall  now  obtain 

*  my  liberty.     Who  then  is  to  reign  in 
'  Oi  muz  ?'— «  Doubtlefs,  my  lord,'  an- 
fwered the  man,    '  the  prince  Schemer- 
'  zad,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Schemzeddin.' 
— •'  Thou    raveft,'    cried    Nourjahad : 

*  Schemzeddin  has  no  fon.' — r  Pardon 
'  me,  my  lord/  faid  the  man;  'theful- 
'  tana  Notirmahal  was  delivered  of  this 

*  prince  the  very  hour  on  which  the  un- 

*  fortunate  Cadiga  died  by  your  hand.* 
— ^  Thou  art  infolent,'  replied  Nourja- 
had, '  to  mention  thatcircumftance:  but 
'  if  fo,  we  have  indeed  got  a  very  young 

*  fucceflbr  to  the  throne.'—'  My  lord,* 
anfwered  the  man,  '  Schemerzad  is  al- 
'  lowed  to  be  one  of  the  inoft  accom- 
'  pliihed  and  wife  young  princes  in  all 
'  Periia/ — *  That  is  marvellous,'  cried 
Nourjahad,  birr  ft  ing  into  afit  of  laughter: 
'  a  fultan  of  four  and  twenty  hours  old 
'  mull  needs  be  wbndrbufiy  wife  and 
'  accomplinhed!' — '  Nay,  my  lord,*  re- 
plied the  man,  *  the  prince  is  this  day 
'  exactly  twenty  y  ars  of  age.' 

Nourjahad,  on  hearing  this,  looked  in 
the  face  of  the  man,  whom,  from  his 
drefs,  fuppofing  he  had  been  ore  of  his 
(laves,  he  had  not  regarded  before,  but 
now  perceived  he  was  a  ftranger. 
*  Twenty  years  old !'  cried  he,  darting 
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tipj  €  thou  doft  not  tell  me  fo  !' — *  Moft 

*  certain/  faid  the  man :    *  Schemzed- 
'  din  was  fo  far  advanced  in  years  before 

*  the  birth  of  the  prince,  that  he  defpair- 
'  ed  of  ever  having  a  child  j  yet  had  the 

*  righteous  monarch  the  fatisfaftion  to 
'  fee  his  beloved  fon  arrive  at  manhood, 
'  and  adorned  with  fuch  virtues  as  made 
'  him  worthy  to  fill  his  father's  throne.' 
— '  When  did  the  old  fultan  die  ?'  cried 
Nourjahad.      '  His    funeral   obfequies 

*  were  performed  laft  night,'  anfwered 
the  man}  '  and  the  people  of  Ormuz  have 

*  not  yet  wiped  the  tears   from  their 
'  eyes.1—'  It  mould  feem,  then,'  laid 
Nourjahad,    *  that   I  have  flept  about 

*  twenty  years  !    if  fo,  prithee,  who  art 
'  thou  ?  for  I  do  not  remember  ever  to 
'  have  feen  thy  face  before.' 

'  My  name,'  anfwered  the  ftranger, 

*  is  Cozro,  and   I    am   the  brother  of 
'  Cadiga,  that  faithful  creature   whom 

*  thy  ungoverned  fury  deprived  of  life.' 
— '  How  darell  thou  mention  her  again?' 
cried  Nourjahad;    *  art  thou  not  afraid 

*  to /hare  the  lame  fate  thyielf  for  thy 
'  prefumption?' 

'  I  do  not  value  my  life,'  anfwered 
Cozro:  «  having  acquitted  myfelf  well 
'  of  my  duty  here,  I  am  fure  of  my  it- 
'  ward  in  thofe  bleffed  maniions  where 
'  avarice,  luxury,  cruelty,  and  pride, 
'  can  never  enter.  Strike  then,  Nour- 
'  jahad,  if  thou  dared;  difmifs  me  to 
'  endlefs  and  uninterrupted  joys,  and 
'  live  thyfelf  a  prey  to  remorfe  and  dif- 
'  appointment,  the  Have  of  paflions  ne- 
'  ver  to  be  gratified,  and  a  fport  to  the 
'  viciflitudes  of  fortune.' 

Nourjahad  was  confounded  at  the  un- 
daunted   air   with   which    Cozro   pro- 
nounced thefe  words ;  he  trembled  with 
indignation,    but  had  not  courage    to 
ftrike  the  unarmed  man  who  thus  infult- 
cd  him:  wherefore  difiembling  his  an- 
ger— '  I  fee,'    faid   he,  <  that  thou  par- 
takeft  of  thy  filter  Cadiga's  fpirit:  but, 
anfwer  me,  How  camell  thou  hither  ; 
and  in  what  condition  are  the  relt  of 
my  family?' — «  I  will  tell  thee,'  an- 
wered  Cozro.     «  When  Cadiga  found 
herlelf  dying,  me  lent  for  me :   I  was 
then  a  page  to  one  of  the  emirs  of 
Schemzeddin's  court.     She  made  me 
kneel  by  her  bed- fide,  and  take  a  fo- 
lemn  oath  to  perform  with  fidelity  and 
fecrecy  what  fhe  fhould   enjoin   me. 
She  then  told  me  the  fecret  of  your 
lite,  and  conjured  me  to  watch  and 
attend  you  carefully.    ««  J  have   hi- 


"  therto,"  faid  fhe,  «  had  the  conduct 
{<  of  his  houfej  do  you  fupply  my 
t(  place;  and  do  not  let  Nourjahad, 
"  when  he  awakes  from  his  trance,  be 
"  fenfible  of  the  lofs  of  the  unfortunate 
"  Cadiga." 

*  She  then  called  in  your  principal 
'  flaves,  and  delivering  to  me  in  their 

*  prefence  the  keys  with  which  you  had 
'  entrufted  her,  me  told  them  they  were 

*  henceforth  to  obey  me,  as  they  had 
'  done  her.     "  Tell  my  lord,"  faid  me 
'  to  me,  "  that  I  forgive  him  the  death 
"  which  his  cruelty  inflifted  on  a  wo- 
"  man  who  loved  him  to  the  lateft  mi- 
*'  nute  of  her  life."     In  pronouncing 
'  thefe  words  fhe  expired. 

'  I  knew  not  till  then,'  purfued  Coz- 
ro, '  that  thou  hadfl  been  the  murderer 

*  of  my  fifter;  but  fhe  was  no  fooner 

*  dead,  than  the  flaves  informed  me  of 
'  the  manner  of  her  death.     My  relent - 
'  ment  againft  thee  was  proportioned  to 
'  the   horror  of  thy  guilt;    and  had  I 
'  thrown  myfelf  at  the  feet  of  Schemzed- 

*  dm ,  and  implored  juftice  on  thy  crimes, 

*  neither  thy  riches  nor  thy  immortality 

*  would  have  availed   thee ;    but  thou 

*  wouldlt  have  been  condemned  by  a 
'  perpetual  decree  to   have  languifhed 

*  out  thy  wretched  exiltence  in  a  vile 

*  dungeon.' 

*  And  what    hindered    thee/    cried 
Nourjahad,  *  from  purfuing  thy  revenge, 

*  feeing  I  was  not  in  a  condition  to  re- 
'  fift   th«e  ?' — *  My  reverence   for  the 
'   oath    I   had  taken,'  anfwered  Coz- 
ro;    '  and   fear    of  offending   the  Al- 

*  mighty  !' 

Nourjahad,  at  this  reply,  was  ftruck 
with  a  fecret  awe  which  he  could  not 
repel:  he  remained  filent  while  Cozro 
proceeded — 

'  J  obtained  permiffion  of  the  mafter 
whom  I  ferved  to  leave  him,  and  en- 
tered immediately  on  my  new  employ- 
ment; but  I  found  I  had  undertaken  a 
difficult  tafk.  Thou  hadft  rendered 
thjlelf  fo  odious  to  thy  women,  that 
riot  one  of  thtm  retained  the  linalleft 
degree  of  love  or  fidelity  towards  thee. 
In  fpite  of  my  vigilance,  they  made 
thy  bated  feraglio  the  fcene  of  their 
unlawful  pleafures;  and,  at  length, 
having  bribed  the  eunuchs  who  guard- 
ed them,  they  all  in  one  nig'.t  fled 
from  thy  detetted  walls,  taking  with 
them  the  flaves  who  had  aflifted  them  in 
their  purpofe.' — '  Pernicious  fpirit,* 
exclaimed  Nourjahad  j  «  are  thefe  the 
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fruits  I  am  to  reap  from  thy  fatal  in- 
dulgence!'—' The  reft  of  your  fer- 
vants,'  purfued  Cozro,  '  I  endeavour- 
ed to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  their 
duty.'— *  Andhow  didft  thou  fucceed?' 
ried  Nourjahad.  *  But  ill,'  replied 
Cozro:  *  they  all  declared,  that  nothing 
could  have  induced  them  to  ftay  fo 
long  with  a  mafter  of  fo  capricious  and 
tyrannical  a  humour,  but  the  luxury 
and  idleneis  in  which  thou  permittedit 
them  to  live;  and  finding  I  managed 
your  affairs  with  oeconomy,  they  one 
after  the  other  left  your  houfe;  neither 
promifes  nor  threats  having  power  to 
prevent  thofe  who  ttayed  longeft  in  thy 
fervice  from  following  the  example  of 
the  firft  who  deferted  tbeej  fo  that  I 
alone  of  all  thy  numerous  houmold 
have  remained  faithful  to  thee ;  I  who, 
of  all  others,  had  the  moil  reafon  to 
abhor  thee!  But  I  have  now  acquit- 
ted myfelf  of  the  truft  which  was  re- 
pofed  in  me,  and  1  leave  thee  as  one 
condemned  to  wander  in  an  unknown 
land,  where  he  is  to  feek  out  for  new 
aflccintes,  and  to  endeavour,  by  the 
power  of  gold,  to  bribe  that  regard 
from  men  which  his  own  worth  can- 
not procure  for  him.' 

*  Unfortunate   wretch    that   I  am!' 
cried  Nourjahad,   pierced  to  the  quick 
with  what,  he  had  ytili  been  told,    *  what 

benefit  have  I  hitherto  received  from 
my  long  life,  bijt  that  of  feeling,  by 
numerable  experience,  the  ingratitude 
and  frailty  of  man's  nature!  How 
tranfitory  ha  v#  been  all  my  pleafures! 
The  ixcoll  ction  of  them  dies  on  my 
memory,  like  the  departing  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  which  fade  under  the  rye 
of  the  beholder,  and  leave  not  a  trace 
behind  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  affli<5\ion  with  which  1  have  been 
v:fiied,  has  imprinted  a  deep  and  lad- 
ing wound  on  my  heart,  which  not 
even  the  hand  of  time  itielf  has  been 
able  to  heal.' 

*  What  have  thy  misfortunes  been,' 
r.i  J  Cozro,  *  that  are  not  common  to  all 

the  race  of  m?.n  ?' — '  Oh,  I  have  had 
innumerable  griefs,'  faid  Nourjahad. 
AfW  a  fhort  enjoyment  (during  my 
fatal  fl umbers)  the  prave  robbed  me  of 
JVLndana,  while  Ihe  was  yet  in  the 
bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  I  lament- 
ed her  death}  tears  and  heavinefs  of 
heart  were  my  portion  for  many  days: 
vet,  remembering  that  forrow  would 
nut  recall  the  dead,  I  iViftered  myfelf 


f  to  be  comforted,  and  fought  for  cort- 

*  folation  in  the  fociety  of  my  other  wo- 
'  men,  and  the  fond   and  innocent  ca- 

*  refles  of  an  infant  fon,  whom  Man- 
«  dana  left 'me.     Joy  and  tranquillity 

*  revifited  my  dwelling,  and  new  plea- 
'  fures  courted  my  acceptance;  but  they 

*  again  eluded  my  gralp;  and  in  one 
'  night  (for  fo  it  appeared  to  me)  my 

*  fon,  like  an  unnatural  viper,  forget  - 

*  ting  all  my  tendernefs,  plundered  and 
'  deierted  me.    The  two  faithful  friends 
'  in  whom  I  moft  confided,   had  clofed 
'  their  eyes  for  ever;  and   the   beauties 
'  of  my  feraglio,  whom  I  had  lait  be- 
'  held  frcfh  and  charming  as  the  lilies  of 
'  the  field,  I   now  faw  deformed  with 

*  wrinkles,  and  bending  under  the  in- 
'  firmitics  of  age. 

'  Yet  thefe  afflictions  I  furmounted, 

*  and  refolved  once  more  to  be  happy.* 
— 'And    weit   thou    lb?'    inteuupted 
Cczro.     *  No,'  replied  Nourjahad j  '  the 
'  treacherous  joys  deceived  mej    yet  I 
'  tfill   looked  forward  with    hope,  but 

*  now  awake  to  frefh  disappointment.   I 
'  find  myfelf  abandoned  by  thofe  whofe 
'  falfeprofeffions  of  love  had  lulled  me 

*  into  lecurity,  and  I  rouze  myfelf  like 
'  a  favage  beaf}  in   the  defirt,   whofe 

*  paths  are  fhunned  by  all  the  children 
'  of  men.' 

Nourjahad  could  not  conclude  this 
fpeech  without  a  groan,  that  feemed  to 
rend  his  heart. 

'  As  thou  art,'  faid  Co7.ro,  '  exempt 
from  puuifhment  hereafter,  doft  thou 
think  alfo  to  efcape  the  miferies  of  this 
life?  Miftaken  man!  know,  that  the 
righteous  Being,  whofe  ordinances 
thou  defieft,  will  even  here  take  ven- 
geance on  thy  crimes.  And  if  thou 
wilt  look  back  on  thy  parr,  life,  thou 
wilt  find  (for  I  have  heard  thy  ftory) 
that  every  one  of  thofe  feveral  ills  of 
which  thou  complaineft,  were  fent  as 
fcomges  to  remind  thee  of  thy  duty, 
and  inflicted  immediately  after  the 
commifiion  of  fome  notorious  breach 
of  it. 

*  The  death  of  Mandana  was  preced- 
ed by  a  brutal  fit  of  drunkennefs;  by 
which,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  our 
prophet,  thou  fufferedft  thyfelf  to  be 
overtaken.  Then  it  was  thy  good 
Genius,  to  punifii  thee,  plunged  thee 
into  that  temporary  death,  from  which 
thou  didft  awake  to  grief  and  cii,fap- 
pointment :  but  thou  madeft  no  ufe 
of  the  admonition,  but  didft  permit 
*  thyfelf 
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thyfelf  to  be  again  fwallowed  up  by 
intemperance ;  and,  not  content  to 
tread  the  ordinary  paths  of  vice,  thou 
turned  ft  out  of  the  road,to  the  commif- 
fion  of  a  crime  to  which  thou  couldft 
have  no  temptation  but  the  pride  and 
licentioufneis  of  thy  heart.  Thy  pro- 
fanation of  our  holy  religion,  in  pre- 
fuming  to  perforate  our  great  prophet, 
and  make  thy  concubines  reprefent  the 
virgins  of  paradife,  was  immediately 
chaitifed,  as  it  deferved,  by  a  fecond 
time  depriving;  thee  of  thofe  faculties 
which  thou  didft  proftitute  to  fuch  vile 
purpofes. 

*  The  ills  with  which  thou  foundeft 
thyfflf  furroundfd,  on  awaking  from 
thy  trance,  ferved  to  no  other  purpofe 
than  to  itir  up  thy  refentment  againft 
the  Power  who  governed  thy  life :  and, 
inltead  of  reforming  thy  wickednefs, 
thou  ibnghteft  out  new  ways  of  ren- 
dering thyfelf  ftill  more  obnoxious  to 
the  wrath  of  Heaven.  In  the  wan- 
!(,nnefs  of  thy  cruelty,  thou  ftainedft 
thy  hands  in  blood;  and  that  fame 
night  were  thy  eyelids  fealed  up  by  the 
avenging  hand  of  thy  watchful  Ge- 
nius j  and  thy  depraved  fenfes  confign- 
eil  for  twenty  years  to  oblivion!  See, 
then,1  continued  Cozro,  '  if  a  life, 
which  is  to  be  a  continued  round  of 
crimes  and  puniftiments  in  alternate 
fucceflion,  is  a  gift  worthy  to  be  de- 
fjred  by  a  wife  man  ?  For,  affure  thy- 
felf, O  Nourjahad,  that  by  the  im- 
mutable laws  of  Heaven,  one  is  to  be 
a  conttant  concomitant  of  the  other; 
and  that,  either  in  this  world  or  the 
next,  vice  will  meet  it's  juft  reward.' 
'  Alas,"  replied  Nourjahad,  '  thou 
haft  awakened  in  me  a  remorfe,  of 
which  I  was  never  fenfible  before.  I 
look  back  with  fhame  on  the  detefted 
ufe  I  have  made  of  thofe  extraordinary 
gifts  vouchfated  me  by  my  guardian 
fpirit. 

«  What  (hall  I  do,  O  Cozro,  to  ex- 
piate the  offences  I  have  committed  ? 
For  though  I  have  no  dread  of  punifh- 
ment  hereafter,  yet  does  that  getherial 
fpark  within  infpire  me  with  fuch  hor- 
ror for  my  former  crimes,  that  all  the 
vain  delights  which  this  world  can  af- 
ford me,  will  not  reftore  my  mind  to 
peace,  till,  by  a  feries  of  good  aftions, 
I  have  atoned  for  my  paft  offences.' 
'  If  thou  art  fincere  in  thy  refolu- 
tions,'  replied  Cozro,  *  the  means, 
thou  knoweft,  are  amply  in  thy  power. 


Thy  riches  will  enable  thee  to  diffufe 
Wettings  among  mankind  j  and  thou 
wilt  find  more  true  luxury  in  that, 
than  in  all  the  gratifications  where- 
with thou  halt  indulged  thy  appe- 
tites/ 

*  It  mall  be  fo,'  replied  Nourished  j 
my  treasures  mall  be  open  to  thee, 
thou  venerable  old  man;  and  do  thou 
make  it  thy  bufmefs  to  find  out  proper 
objects,  whereon  chanty  and  benevo- 
lence may  exert  their  utmoft  powers. 

'  Enquire  out  every  family  in  Ormuz' 
whom  calamity  hath  overtaken;  and, 
provided  they  did  not  bring  on  their 
diltrefles  by  their  own  wilful  mifcon- 
duft,  reftore  them  to  prosperity.  Seek 
out  the  helplefs  and  the  innocent;  and, 
by  a  timely  iupply  of  their  wants,  fe- 
cure  them  againft  the  attacks  of  po- 
verty, or  temptations  of  vice.  Search 
for  fuch  as  you  think  have  talents 
which  will  render  them  ufefui  to  to-, 
ciety,  but  who,  for  want  of  the  goods 
of  fortune,  are  condemned  to  obfcu- 
rity;  relieve  their  neceflities,  and  en- 
able them  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  for 
which  nature  defigned  them.  Find 
out  merit  wherever  it  lies  concealed, 
whether  witheld  from  the  light  by  dif- 
fidence, chained  down  and  clogged  by 
adverfity,  obfcured  by  malice,  or 
overborne  by  power;  lift  it  up  from 
the  du(t,  and  let  it  mine  confpicuous 
to  the  world.1 

*  Glorious  talk!' cried  Cozroj  'hap- 
py am  I  in  being  the  chofen  inftrument 
of  Nouriahad's  bounty;  and  {till  more 
happy  mall  he  be  in  feeing  the   ac- 
complimment  of  his  good  defigns.' 

*  VVe  mult  not  (top here,'  faid  Nour- 
ahad;  '  I  will  have  hofpitals  built  for 

the  reception  of  the  aged  and  thefick} 
and  my  tables  mall  be  fpread  for  the  re- 
frefhment  of  the  weary  traveller.  No 
virtuous  atStion  (hall  pafs  by  me  unre- 
warded; and  no  breach  of  the  laws  of 
temperance,  jultice,  or  mercy,  lhall 
efcape  unreproved.  My  own  example, 
fo  far  as  it  can  influence,  (hall  hence- 
forth countenance  the  one,  and  dif- 
couiage  the  other.' 
'  BlelTed  be  the  purpofe  of  thy  heart/ 
faid  Cozro,  '  and  profperous  be  the  days 
'  of  thy  life  !' 

Nourjahad  now  found  the  anxiety 
under  which  he  had  but  a  little  before 
laboured,  exceedingly  relieved.  '  My 
*  mind,'  faid  he,  *  is  much  more  at 
«  eafe  than  it  was;  let  us  not  delay  to 

'  put 
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*  put  our  defign  In  execution.     I  will 

*  lead  you  to  the  place  where  my  trea- 

*  fure  is  concealed,  which  I  never  yet 

*  difcovered  to  any  one."     Saying  this, 
lie  took  Cozro  by  the  hand,  and  con- 
dueled  him  to  the  cave. 

*  Thou  feeft  here,1  laid  he,  '  riches 
which  can  never  be  exhaufted;  thou 
mayeft  perceive  that  I  have  not  yet 
funk  a  third  part  of"  one  of  thefe  urns 
which  contain  my  wealth;  yet  have  I 
with     monftrous    profufion    lavifhed 
away  immenfe  Aims.     Five  more  fuch 
urns    as    thefe    are    yet    untouched. 
Thofe  fix,  which  thou   feeft  on   the 
right  hand,  contain  wedges  of  the  fined 
gold,  which  muft  be  equal  in  value  to 
the  others.      Thefe    fix,    which   are 
ranged  on  the  left,  are  filled  with  pre- 
cious (tones,  whole  worth  muftbein- 
elHmable:  the  wealth  of  Ormuz  would 
not  purchafe  a  (ingle  handful.  Judge, 
then,  my  friend,  if"  I  need  be  iuaruig 
in  my  liberality.' 

Cozro  expreffed  his  aftonifiiment  nt 
the  fight  of  thefe  wonders.  '  If  thou 
would  it  be  advifed  by  me,'  faid  he, 
thou  wouldft  fecretly  remove  from 
Ormuz,  and  carry  thy  treasures  with 
thee.  Thou  mayeft  depofit  part  of 
them  in  each  of  the  different  countries 
through  which  thou  paffell  in  thy  pro- 
grefs  all  over  the  earth.  By  this  means 
thou  mayeft  have  it  in  thy  power  to 
diftribute  with  more  eafe  thy  bounty 
wherever  thou  goeft;  and  be  always 
provided  with  riches  in  what  part  fo- 
cver  of  the  world  thou  (halt  chule  for 
a  time  to  take  up  thy  refuknce.  Thy 
long  abode  in  this  city  will  draw  ob- 
Jervations  on  thee  fooner  or  later;  and 
thy  perfou's  not  having  undergone 
any  change  from  length  of  time,  will 
bring  on  thee  the  fufpicion  of  magick ; 
for  tradition  will  not  fail  to  inform 
pofterity  of" thy  ftrange  hiftory.' 

*  You  counfel  well,'    replied   Nour- 
ahad  :  *  as  I  nm  now  at  liberty,   I  will 

retire  from  Ormuz.  You,  my  dear 
Cozro,  i.hall  accompany  me;  your 
prudent  counfel  (hall  be  my  guide; 
"and  when  I  (hall  He  deprived  of  you 
by  death,  I  will  (till  endeavour  to  fol- 
low your  wife  precepts. 

*  Come,'    continued  he,    '  I  am  in 
hafte  to  enter  on  my  new  courfe  of 
life;  Ictus  both  go  into  the  city,  and 
try  to  find  out  proper  objects  on  which 
to  exert  our  charity.    I  (hall  pafs  with- 
out  obfcrvation,    and   unknown,    as 


'  few  of  my  cotemporaries  can  now  be 
'  living;  and  I  will  not  leave  the  coun- 
'  try  which  gave  me  birth,  without  firft 
'  making  it  feel  the  effects  of  that  bene- 
'  ficence  which  them  haft  awakened  in 

*  m  v  heart.' 

*  Defervingof  praifeas  thou  art,'  faid 
Cozro,  '  thou,  for  the  prefent,  muft 

*  fupprefs  thy  ardour  to  do  goodj  for 

*  though,  by  the  death  of  Schemzeddin, 

*  thou  art  no  lorxger  a  prifoner,  thou  art 

*  not  neverthelefs  yet  at  liberty  to  leave 
'  thy  houfe.' — *  Why  not  ?'  anfwered 
Nourjahad:   *  Who  is  there  now  to  pre- 

*  vent  me  ?' 

'  The  young  fultan,'  replied  Cozro, 
'  deeply  afHicled  for  the  death  of  his 

*  father,  and,  out  of  a  pious  regard  for 

*  his   memory,  has   given  ftri£t   com- 
'  mandment  that  all  his  fuhjects  mould 

*  obferve  a  folemn  mourning    for  him 

*  dining  the  fpace  of  twenty  days;  in 

*  which  time  all  the  (hops  and  places  of 
'  publick  refort  (except the  mofques)  are 

*  to  be  (but  up,  and  no  bufinefs  of  any 
'  kind  tranfacledj  nor  are  any  perfons  to 

*  be  feen  in  the  ftreets,  excepting  thofe 

*  who  vifit  the  fick,  and  the  (laves  who 

*  muft  neceifarily  be  employed  to  carry 
'  provifions,  on  pain  of  thefultan's  hea- 
'  vy  difpleafure. 

'  This  edi6t  was  publifhed  yefterday, 
'  and  the  people  of  Ormuz  all  love  the 
'  memory  of  Schemzeddin,  and  theper- 
'  fon  of  their  prefent  fultan,  too  v/tll, 

*  not  to  pay  an  exacl  obedience  to  it.' 

'  If  fo,'  faid  Nourja'-.ad,  '  I  will  not 
'  by  my  example  encourage  others  to 
'  infringe  their  duty;  yet,  as  the  reliev- 

*  ing  of  the  poor  is  in  if  Self  meritorious, 
'  I  would  not  wifli  to  be  witheld  from 
'  doing  it  fo  long  as  twenty  d  iys.  How 
'  many  virtuous  people  may  be,  during 

*  that   time,    p.ning   for   want !    more 
'  efpecially  as  this  prohibition  muft  cut 
'  off  all    intercourfe  between  man  and 
'  man,  and  deprive  many  poor  wietches 

*  of  the  charitable  fuccour  they  might 

*  otherwife  receive.     I  think  therefore 

*  that  thou,  Cozro,  in  thyflave's  habit, 

*  mayeft  go  forth  unfufpecled;    and   by 
'  privately  feeking  out,  and  alleviating 
'  the  miferies  of  our  fellow  citizens,  do 
'  an'ac'l  of  more  real  benefit  than  can  re- 
'  fult  from   the  ftricleft  conformity  to 
'  this  pageant  of  forrow,  which  many 

*  in  their  hearts,  I  am  fure,  muft  cou- 
'  demn.' 

Cozro  approving  of  thefe  fentimentst 

readily  agreed  to  the  expedient ;  and, 

taking 
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taking  a  large  purfe  of  gold  with  him  to 
diftribute  as  occafion  might  ferve,  im- 
mediately fet  out,  in  order  to  execute 
his  lord's  commands. 

Nourjahad  now  entered  on  a  total  re- 
formation in  his  way  of  living.  He 
rofe  at  day-break,  and  fpent  the  morning 
in  ftudy  or  meditation.  Luxury  and 
intemperance  were  banifhed  from  his 
board ;  his  table  was  fpread  with  the 
plaineft  dimes,  and  he  wholly  abftained 
from  excefs  in  wine.  His  (lumbers  were 
iweet,  and  he  found  his  health  more  vi- 
gorous. 

'  I  will  no  more,'  faid  he,  *  enflave 
myfelf  to  the  power  of  beauty.    I  have 
lived  to  fee  the  decay  of  a  whole  fe- 
raglio  of  the  faireft  faces  in  Perfia, 
and  have  fighed  for  the  ingratitude  of 
the   next    generation    that  fucceeded 
them.     I  will  not  then  feek  out  for 
thofe^eftroyers  of  my  quiet,  for  whofe 
death   or    infidelity  I  muft   for  ever 
complain.  Mandana  was  the  only  wo- 
man who  ever  really  deierved  my  love; 
could  I  recal  her  from  the  grave,  and 
endue  her  with  the  fame  privilege  of 
which  I  am  myfelf  pofle fled,  I  would 
confine  myfelf  to  htr  arms  alone;  but, 
fince  that  is  imporTible,  I  will  devote 
myfelf  to  the  charms  of  virtue,  which 
of  all  things  me  moft  refembled.' 
While  Nourjahad  was  thus  refolving 
to  corre6t  the  errors  of  his  paft  life,  his 
virtue  was  not  merely  in  fpeculation. 
He  never  laid    him  down  to  reft  with- 
out the  iatisfaclion  of  having  made  fome 
'one  the  better  for  him.     Cozro,    who 
cpnftantly  fpent  the  day  in  enquiring  out 
and  relieving  the  diitrefled,  failed  not 
to  return  every  night  to  give  an  account 
of  his  charitable  miflion,  and  to   infufe 
into  his  mailer's   bofom  the  (till  now 
tin  felt)  joy  which  fprings  from  righteous 
deeds. 

The  heart  of  Ncurjahad  was  expand- 
ed, and  glowed  with  compaifion  for 
thofe  fufferings  which  Cozro  feelingly 
defcribed  as  the  lot  of  fo  many  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  As  charity  and  bene- 
volence rofe  in  his  breaft,  lie  found  his 
pride  fubiide.  He  was  corifcious  of  his 
own  unworthinefs.  He  kneeled,  he 
prayed,  he  humbled  himfelf  before  the 
Almighty,  and  returned  thanks  to  God 
for  enabling  him  to  fuccour  the  unfor- 
tunate. 

In  thisllappy  frame  of  mind  he  con- 
tinued for  eighteen  days;  there  w?nted 
but  two  more  to  the  expiration  of  the 


mourning  for  the  fultan,  when  No«r- 
jahad  was  to  be  at  full  liberty  to  purfue 
in  his  own  perfon  the  dictates  of  his  re- 
formed, and  now  truly  generous  and 
benevolent  heart.  . 

He  was  fitting  alone  in  his  apartment,, 
waiting  the  arrival  of  Cozro,  in  the 
pleafmg  expectation  of  receiving  fome 
frefh  opportunity  of  doing  good.  The 
hour  of  his  ufual  return  was  already  paDE, 
and  Nourjahad  began  to  fear  foine  ac- 
cident had  happened  to  him ;  but  he  lit- 
tle knew  that  a  black  cloud  hungov>er 
him,  which  was  ready  to  pour  down  ail 
it's  malignity  on  his  own  head. 

As  he  mufed  on  what  might  be  the  oc- 
cafion of  Cozro's  long  ftay,  he  heard  a 
loud  knocking  at  his  door.  It  was  im- 
mediately opened  by  one  of  his  flaves; 
and  a  man,  who  by  his  habit  he  knew  to 
be  one  of  the  cady's  officers,  rudely  al- 
tered his  chamber. 

'  How  comes  it,"1  faid  the  ftrangier, 
that  thou  had  had  the  temerity,  in  con- 
tempt of  our  fovereign  lord's  com- 
mands, to  employ  thy  emirliry  aboist 
the  city  at  a  time  when  thou  knowdS: 
that  fo  fti  i6l  an  injunction  has  been  laid 
onallpeop'e  to  keep  within  their  liou&s, 
none  being  permitted  to  ft ir  abroad  foul 
for  the  abfolute  necdfities  of  life,  car 
in  cafes  of  imminent  danger  P1 
'  Far  be  it  from  me,1  replied  Noar- 
ahad,  *  to  difobey  ouj-  mighty  iuitaa's 
orders;  but  I  understood  that  flavcs 
had  permiffion  to  e;o  unqueflior.ed  on 
their  mailer's  bufinefs.' — '  And  wfcai 
bufin?fs  '  anfwered  the  man,  *  can  thy 
ihve  have  from  morning  to  night  ua 
jb  many  different  quarters  of  the  citv *•" 
Nourjahad,  who  did  not  care  ta  be 
himfelf  the  trumpeter  of  his  own  good 
deeds,  helitated  to  give  an  aniwer. 
'  Ha,  ha,'  cried  the  ftranger,  «  I  £be 

*  plainly  there  is  ibmtthiug  dangerous 

*  in  thy   rnyftery,  and  that  the  money 

*  'which  thy  flave  has  been  dillribiitin-^- 

*  among  fuch  a  variety  of  peo..ie,  is  i'qr 

*  a  purpofe    very   different    from   that 

*  which  he  pretends.     A  likely   matter 

*  it  is,  indeed,  that  a  private  man  fhouldl 

*  beftow  in  charity  fr.ch  fums  as  Cozrb 

*  acknowledges  he  has  within  thefc  few 
«  days  distributed!'' 

'  Yet  nothing  is  more  certain,*  re- 
plied Nourjahad,  '  :'..'•"  that  Cozro  has 
'  fpoke  the  truth. '— '  \V-  fliali  let  that.* 
replied  the  officer,  in  a  tone  of  infoknce; 

*  Cozro  :s  a.'r^ady  in  prilbn,  and  myor- 

*  ders  are  to  ,ondu6l  thee  to  him.' 

Nour- 
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Nourjahad,  exceedingly  troubled  at 
hearing  this,  replied,  he  was  ready  to 
go  with  him  ;  and  the  officer  led  him 
out  of  1m  houfe. 

It  was  nowjate  at  night;  they  pafled 
along  the  ftfeets  without  meeting  any 
one,  and  foon  reached  the  place  wherein 
Cozro  was  confined.  It  was  the  prifon 
wherein  Aich  perfons  were  (hut  up  as 
were  ace u fed  of  treafon  againlt  the  Itate. 

Here  he  found  the  unfortunate  Cozro 
in  a  dungeon.  '  Alas  I'  cried  he,  as 
foon  as  his  matter  entered,  *  why  do  I 

*  fee  thee  here  ?' — *  Say  rather,  my  dear 

*  Cozro/    replied   Nourjahad,    *  what 

*  Irrange  fatality  has  brought  tbee  to  this 

*  difmal  place  ?' 

*  I  can  give  no  other  account,'  an- 
fwered  Cozro,  *  but  that,  in  returning 

*  home  this-  night,  I  was  feized  on  in 
«  the  ftreet  by  fome  of  thofe  foldiers 
«  who  were  employed  to  patrol  about 
'  the  city,  to  fee  that  the  fultan's  orders 

*  were  punctually  obferved;  and,  being 
'  queftioned  concerning  my  buiinefs,  I 
f  told  them,  that  I  had  been  relieving 
'  the  wants  of  indigent  people,  and  fav- 
'  ing,  even  from  perilling,   fome  poor 
'  wretches  who  had  not  wherewithal  to 

*  buy  food.' 

"  That  is  an  idle  errand,"  replied  one 
'  of  them,  "  and  mighthavebeen  deferred 
«'  till  the  term  of  mourning  was  expired  : 
"  however,  if  you  will  give  me  a  piece 
«*  of  gold,  I  will  let  you  pafs  for  this 
«c  time;  otherwife,  both  you  and  your 
"  employer  may  happen  to  repent  of  hav- 
"  ing  tranfgrtfled  the  fultan's  com- 
*'  mands."  I  made  no  fcruple,'  pur- 
Hied  Cozro,  *  to  take  out  my  purfe,  in 
'  which  there  were  ten  fequins  left.  I 
«  gave  one  of  them  to  ehe  foldier,  but 

*  the  rapacious  wretches  feeing  I  had 
'  more  money,  were  not  content  with 
'  this,  but   infifted  on  my  giving  the 

*  whole  among  them.     I  refufed;  fome 

*  angry  words  enlued;  one  of  the  mif- 
'  creants  itruck  me,  and  I  rttuined  the 
'  blow.     Enraged  at  this,  they  hurried 
'  me  before  the  cady,  to  whom  they  ac- 
'  cufed  me  of  having  difobeyed  theedift, 

*  and  aiTaulted  the  fultan's  officers  in  the 

*  difcharge  of  their  duty.     I  was  not 
«  heard  in  my  defence,  having  four  vrit- 
'  nefTes  againft  me,  but  was  immedi- 
f  ately  dragged  to  this  horrid  prifonj 
«  and  the  fultan  himfelf,  they  fay,  is  to 
'  take  cognizance  of  my  offence.1 

*  Oh,  Heaven!'  cried  Nourjahad,  *  to 
«  what  nrifchiefs  does  not  the  love  of 


gold  expofe  us !  See,  my  friend,  into 
what  misfortunes  thou  art  plunged  by 
the  fordid  avarice  of  thofe  vile  fol- 
diers! But  why,whydidft  thou  hefitate 
to  give  up  that  paltry  fum  which  thou 
hadft  in  thy  purfe,  to  obtain  thy  li- 
berty ?' — '  I  do  not  repent  what  I  have 
done,'  anfwered  Cozro;  '  and  fhall 
contentedly  fuffer  the  penalty  I  have 
incurred,  fince  it  was  in  fo  good  a 
caufe.* 

«  If  the  fultan  is  juft,'  replied  Nour- 
ahad,  '  the  puni  foment  ought  only  to  . 
fall  on  me,  who  alone  am  guilty,  fince 
what  thou  didft  was  by  my  command.* 
Here  the  officer  who  had  conducted 
Nourjahad  to  prilon,  and  whowaspre- 
fent  at  this  difcourfe,  interpofed,  and  ad- 
dreffing  himfelf  to  Nourjahad — '  Thou 
haft  not  as  yet  been  accufed.  to  the 
fultan,'  faid  he;  *  and  it  is  not  too 
late  to  extricate  even  thy  flave  from 
this  troublefome  affair;  it  is  but  mak- 
ing a  handfome  prefent  to  the  cady, 
and  1  will  undertake  this  matter  will 
go  no  farther/ — *  I  am  willing  to  do 
fo,'  replied  Nourjahad,  eageily; '  name 
your  demand,  and  you  fhall  have 
it.  Provided  I  am  allowed  to  go 
home  to  my  own  houfe,  I  will  fetch  the 
money ;  and,  if  you  are  afraid  of  my 
cfciping,  you  yourfelf  may  bear  me 
company.' 

'  I  will  not  confent  to  it,*  replied 
Cozro ;  *  neither  liberty  nor  life  are 
worth  purchafing  on  bafe. conditions. 
I  willfubmitmy  caufeto  Schemerzad's 
juftice,  the  caufe  of  uprightnefs  and 
truth ;  my  own  innocence  fhall  be  ray 
fupport;  and  I  will  dare  the  worft  that 
fraud  and  malice  can  fuggeft  againft 
me/ 

In  vain  did  Nourjahad  urge  him  to 
accept  the  proffered  terms ;  he  remained 
inflexible  to  all  the  arguments  he  could 
ufe  to  perfuadehim  ;  wherefore,  finding 
him  determined,  he  was  obliged  to  de- 
fift;  and  Cozro,  after  paffing  the  re- 
mainder of  the  night  in  quiet  and  pro- 
found fleep,  though  without  any  other 
bed  than  the  bare  earth,  was  at  dawn  of 
day  called  forth  to  appear  before  the 
fultan. 

The  reflections  Nourjahad  made  on 
the  refolute  behaviour  of  Cozro,  ferved 
not  a  little  to  fortify  his  mind.  *  How 
'  noble  muft  this  man's  foul  be,'  faid 
he,  *  which  fets  him  thus  above  the 
'  reach  of  adverfity?  and  with  what 
*  contempt  he  looks  down  en  the  glo- 
'  rious 
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rious  profpecls  he  has  before  him, 
when  put  in  the  balance  with  his  in- 
tegrity!    Surely,  it  is  not  in  this  life 
he  places  his  happinefs,  fmce  he  is  fo 
ready  to  forego  the  pleafures  he  might 
enjoy  with  me,  in  that  participation  of 
wealth  and  liberty  which  I  have  pro- 
mifed  him.     How  fuperior  is  my  fer- 
vant  to  me,  who,  but  for  his  example, 
mould  now  fink  under  my  fears  j  but 
he  has  refources  which  I  have  not. 
Alas!  why  did  I  barter  my  hopes  of 
paradife  for  the  vain,  the  tranfitory, 
the  fallacious  joys   which   this  vile 
world  beftows !  Already  I  have  tried 
them;  what  do  they  infpire  but  fatiety 
and  difguft?   I  never  experienced  true 
contentment,   but    during  the    time, 
fhort  as  it  is,  finceJ  abjured  thofe  fol- 
lies in  which  I  once  delighted:  and  I 
am  now  perfuaded  that,  after  having 
pafTed  a  few,  a  very  few  years  more,  in 
the  enjoyment  of  fuch  gratifications  as 
I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
tafting,  that  I  mall  grow  even  weary 
of  the  light,  and  wifh  to  be  difmifled 
to  that  place  where  we  are  told  no  for- 
rows  can  approach.' 
Nourjahad  was  buried   in  thefe  re- 
flections, when  he  was  rou/ed  by-there- 
turn  of  Cozro.     The  glimmering  light 
which  a  lamp  afforded,  ftruck  full  on 
the  face  of  his  friend,  (for  he  no  longer 
confidered  him  as  a  fervant)  and  he  re- 
joiced to  fee  Cozro's  chearful  counte- 
nance, by  which  he  judged  that  he  had 
nothing  to  fear. 

*  I  am  come,'  faid  Cozro,  approach- 
ing Nourjahad,  and  kitting  his  hand, 

to  bid  thee  adieu,  for  from  this  day 
we  are  to  be  for  ever  divided !  It  is 
that  thought  only  which  makes  our 
feparation  grievous-.  Had  I  hopes  of 
ever  beholding  thy  face  in  the  manlions 
of  light,  I  mould  go  to  death  with  the 
fame  alacrity  with  which  I  clofe  my 
eyes  in  flumber.' 

'  Good  Heaven!*  cried  Nourjahad, 
doft  thou  talk  of  death?  Can  it  be, 
is  it  poflible  that  thy  life  is  in  danger  ?' 

*  What  is  the  life,  about  which  thou 
art  anxious  ?'  replied  Cozro;  '  our  be- 
ing here  is  but  a  fhadow  ;  that  only  is 
real  exiftence  which  the  blefled  enjoy 
after  their   (hort  travel    here.     And 
know,    O   Nourjahad,    I   would  not 
yield  up  my  expectations  of  the  hum- 
bleft  place  in  paradife  for  the  fovereign 
ruU  of  the  whole  eajtb,  though  my 


days  were  to  be  extended  to  the  date  of 
thy  life,  and  every  wifh  of  my  foul 
gratified  to  the  utmoft.  Think,  then, 
with  how  little  reluctance  I  fhall  leave 
a  world,  wherein  I  am  fure  of  meeting 
nothing  but  oppreffion,  treachery,  and 
difappointment;  where  mercy  is  con- 
ttrued  into  treafon,  and  charity  is  called 
fedition!' 

'  And  art  thou  then,  doomed  to  die  ?* 
faid  Nourjahad,  pale  and  trembling  at  the 
thought,  though  convinced  it  was  a  pre- 
dicament in  which  he  could  never  ftand. 

*  I  am,'  anfwered  Cozro;  *  my  offence 

*  was  found  capital.     Difobedience  to 
'  the  fultan's  edicT:  alone,   incurred  a 
'  heavy  punifhment;  but  my  crime  was, 
'  by  the  malice  of  my  accufe*-s,  fo  highly 
'  aggravated,  that  the  penalty  became 

*  death.     They  charged  me  with  hav- 
'  ingdiftributed  money  forevilpurpofes, 
'  among  perfons  dilafte&ed  to  theftate, 

*  and  with  having  beat  and  abufed  thofe 
'  officers  who  firft  detected  me.     In  vain 

*  did  I  offer  all  the  pleas  that  truth  could 

*  fuggeft  j  my  enemies,  exafperated  at 
'  lofrng  the  fum  which  they  hoped  to 
'  have  extorted  from  you,  fwore  to  the 

*  fafts  of  which  I  was  accufed,  and  die 
'  rigid  fultan  condemned  nn»  to  death. 
'  What  thy  fate  is  to  be,  I  know  not  j 

*  but  fince  it  is   thy   misfortune  to  be 
'  doomed  to  perpetual  life,  better  pur- 

*  chafe  thy  freedom  on  any  terms,  than 
'  be  condemned  to  languifh  for  years  in 

*  a  priibn,  for  fuch  probably  will  be  thy 
«  Jot.' 

*  O  that  I  could  die  with  thee  !'  faid 
Nourjahad,  *  miferable  that  I  am,  thus 

*  to  be  deprived  of  thy  con  nfel  and  friend- 

*  (hip,  at  a  time  when  I  fo  much  ftood 
'  in  need  of  them.    But  wherefore,  my 

*  friend,  why  mould  we  fubmit  to  the 
<  tyranny  of  the  fultan  ?  though  thou  art 

*  condemned,  there  may  yet  be  found 
'  means  to  deliver  thee.     The  keeper  of 

*  the  prifon  will  gladly  fet  a  price  on  thy 
'  liberty;  a  hundred  thoufand  pieces  of 
'  gold  fhall  be  thy  ranfbm;  and  I  fhall 
'  tln'nk  myfeif  rich  by  the  purchafe!'— 

*  And  what  is  to  become  of  thee  ?'  re- 
plied   Cozro.     *  I  will  buy  my  own 

*  freedom-  at  the  fame   rate,'   anfwered 
Nourjahad,  *  and  we  will  both  tiy  from 
'  Ormuz  together.' — <  And  leave  your 
'  trealtires  tehind  you?'  cried  Cozro, 

*  for  i*- will  be  impoffible  to  convey  from 
'  hence  fuch  a  vaft  mafs  of  riches  with- 
'  out  difcovery.' 

B  «  I  value 
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'  I  value  them  no  longer,'  faid  Nour- 
jahad; '  they  can  never  yield  me  any 
'  permanent  enjoyment.  The  laving 
'  thy  life  is  the  only  good  turn  I  now 
f  expefr  from  them.  That  onceaccom- 
'  plifhed,  I  fhall  defire  to  retain  no  more 

*  of  them  than  what   will  fupport  me 

*  above  vant,  and  I  will  leave  the  reit 

*  to  he  for  ever  hid  in  the  bofom  of  the 

*  earth,  where  they  now  lie,  that  they 

*  may  never  more  become  a   fnare  to 

*  others  as  they  have  been  to  me.' 

'  Praifed  be  our  holy  prophet,*  faid 
Cozro,  *  that  has  at  length  endued  the 

*  heart  of  Nourjahad  with  wifdom.  Pur- 

*  fue  the  purpofes  of  thy  foul  5  effect:  thy 

*  own  freedom  as  foon  as  p^flible,  fince 

*  no  comfort  can  vifit  theein  the  gloom 
'  of  this   frightful   prifon;  but    tempt 

*  not  Cozro  back  to  a  life  which  he  de- 

*  fpifes.     I  tell  thee  again,  there  is  no- 

*  thing  in  this  world  to  be  put  in  com- 

*  petition  with  the  glories  I  have  in  pro- 

*  fpeft  in  that  ftate  to  which  I  am  now 
c  hastening.     Why,   then,  Nourjahad, 

*  wouldft  thou  retard  my  felicity,  or  wifh 

*  me  to  hazard,  for  the  fake  of  delufive 
'  pleafures,  thole  tranfcendent joys  which 
'  await  the  virtuous  ?' 

The  energy  with  which  Cozro  deli- 
vered himfelf,  pierced  Nourjahad  to  the 
inmoft  feul.  A  holy  ardour  was  kindled 
in  his  bread,  which  he  had  never  felt  be- 
fore; he  found  his  faculties  enlarged,  his 
rnind  was tran (ported  above  this  world; 
he  felt  as  it  were  unimbodied,  and  an  in- 
voluntary adjuration  burft  from  his  lips. 
Oh,  holy   prophet,*   faid  he,  c  take, 
take  back  the  gift,  that  I  in  the  igno- 
rance ami  prefumption  of  my  heart  fo 
vainly  fought,  and  which  too  late  I 
find  a  punifhmentinltead  of  a  blefling! 
I  contemn  riches,  and  for  ever  call  them 
from  me :  iuffer  me  then  to  yield  up 
my  lifej  for  there  can  be  no  true  hap- 
pinefs  but  in  beholding  thee,  O  Maho- 
met, face  to  face,  in  the  never-fading 
fields  of  paradife!' 

Saying  this,  he  proftrated  himfelf  on 
the  ground,  and  continued  for  fome  time 
in  mental  prayer. 

Cozro  obfrrved  an  nwful  filence  while 

fcfi  confined  in  this  potture.     When 

Nourjahad  arofe  from  the  earth—-*  May 

our  great  y-ri>v>het,'  faid  Cozro,  *  hear 

your  prayers;  and,  we>v  he  even  now 

to  grant  them,  all  the  favours  he  has 

already  bellowed  on  you    would  be 

poor  and  contemptible  to  this  laft  be.(t 

boon.   -Faiewel/  laid  he,  «  I  muft 


now  leave  thee,  I  wa?  only  permitted 
to  come  and  bid  thee  adieu.  May  the 
Supreme  grant  thy  petition,  then  fhall 
we  again  meet  in  the  maniions  of  hap- 
py fpints.'  Nourjahad  embraced  him, 
and  Cozro  withdrew. 

Being  now  left  at  liberty  to  his  own 
thoughts,  he  made  bitter  reflections  on 
the  ftrangenefscf  his  fate.  '  Fool,  fool 
'  that  I  was,'  cried  he  aloud,  beating 
his  brtaft,  «  to  prefer  foraih,  fo  impious 
a  petition  to  the  prophet,  as  to  defire 
the  everlafting  laws  of  nature  to  be 
overturued,  to  gratify  my  mad  luxu- 
rious whiles.  I  thought  the  life  of 
man  too  fhort  for  the  enjoyment  of 
thole  various  and  unbounded  pleafures 
which  wealth  could  procure;  but  it  is 
long  fince  I  have  .found  my  error. 
Well  did  my  guardian  Spirit  fay,  I 
fhould  repent  of  the  gift  I  had  implor- 
ed when  it  mould  be  too  late.  I  d(j 
indeed  repent;  but,  O  thou  benign  in- 
telligence, if  thou  haft  remaining  any 
favour  for  thy  inconfiderate  unhappy 
charge,  defcend  once  more  to  my  re- 
lief, and,  if  poflible,  reftore  me  to  that 
ftate  for  which  I  was  defigned  by  my 
Creator;  a  poor  mortal,  liable  to,  and, 
now  longing  for  the  friendly  ftroke  of 
death/ 

He  had  fcarce  pronounced  thefe  words, 
when  his  prifon  doors  flew  open ;  a  re- 
fulgent light  flamed  in,  which  illumi- 
nated the  whole  dungeon,  and  he  beheld 
his  guardian  Genius  ftanding  before  him, 
exactly  as  he  had  appeared  to  him  be- 
fore. '  Thy  praytrs  are  heard,'  faid  he, 

0  fon  of  frailty!  and  thy  penitence  is 
accepted  in  the  light  of  the  Moft  High. 

1  am  fent  down  again  by  our  prophet 
to  re-aflume  that  gift  which  thou  art 
now  fat  is  tied  mult  make  thee  mifer- 
able.     Yet  examine  thy   heart   once 
more  before  I  pronounce  thy  irrevo- 
cable doom;  fay,   art  thou  willing  to 
become  fubjecl:  to  the  common  lot  of 
mortals  ?' 

*  Moft  willing,'  replied  Nourjahad ; 
yet  I  wonder  not,  my  feraphic  Guide, 
that  thou  fhonldft  doubt  the  ftability 
of  my  mind;  but  in  this  laft  purpofe  of 
it,  I  am  ftire  I  fhall  remain  unfhaken.* 
'  If  fo,'  replied  the  (hiring  vifion,  thy 
guardian  Angel  configns  thee  to  the 
arms  of  death,  with  much  more  joy  than 
he  conferred  on  thee  riches  and  immor- 
tality. Thou  haft  nothing  more  to  do, 
than  to  prcltrate  thyfelf  with  thy  face 
to  the  earth.  Remain  this  evening  in 
•  fervent 
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*  fervent  prayer,  and  await  what  ftiall 
'  befal  thee  to-morrow.' 

Nourjabad  made  no  reply,  but  falling 
with  his  face  to  the  ground,  he  foon 
found  the  dungeon  reftored  to  it's  for- 
mer gloom,  the  light  and  the  guar- 
dian Spirit  vanishing  together  in  an  in- 
ftant. 

He  continued  in  devout  prayer  till 
night;  when  the  keeper  of  the  prifon  en- 
teied  his  dungeon  to  bring  him  fome.re- 
frefhment. 

*  The  fultan,'  faid  he,  *  purpofes  to 
'  exasnine  you  to-morrow,  and  much  1 
'  fear  you  will  have  as  rigorous  a  fen- 

*  tence  parted  on  you  as  that  which  has 
'teen  already  executed  on  Cozro.'-^ 

*  Is  he  then  dead  ?'   cried  Nourjahad, 
mournfully.      *   He    is,'    replied    the 
keeper;  *  it  is  but  an  hour  15 nee  I  faw 
'  himdeprived  of  breath;  but  he  received 

*  the  blow  with  fuch  an  heroick  firm- 

*  nefs,  that  thou  wouldlt   have  thought 
'  *  he  rather  enjoyed  a  triumph  than  fuf- 

*  fered  an  ignominious  death.' 

*  Happy,  happy  Cozro  !'  cried  Nour- 
jahad ;  *  thou  art  now  beyond  the  reach 
'  of  misfortune  ;  while  I,  perhaps,  may 
'  be  doomed  to  fuilain  for  years  a  wretch- 
«  ed  life.' 

«  Thy  life,'   faid  the  keeper,  '  may 

*  be  nearer  a  period  than  thou  art  aware 
'  of.     The  fultan  is  covetous,  and  fur- 

*  rounded  by  needy  favourites,   whom 

*  the  report  of  your  immenfe  wealth  has 

*  made  eager  for  your  deftruclion;  for 
'  you  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  Ihould 

*  you  die,  involved  as  it  is  faid  you  are 

*  in  Cozro's  guilt,  your  treafures  would 
'  be  confiscated  to  the  fultan.     From 

*  this  circumftance  I  have  heard  it  whif- 

*  pered,  your  head  is  already  devoted  j 
'  and  this,  perhaps,  was  thetrw  cauSe 
4  of  Cozro's  death,  and  will  give  the 

*  better  colour  to  yours.      It  is  not, 
'  however,'  added  he,    '  even  yet  too 
4  late  to  prevent  the  danger;  had  not 

*  your  (lave  been  obftinate,  he  might 

*  now  have  been  alive,  and  out  of  the 

*  reach  of  harm.     You  have  the  fame 
'  means  of  preservation,  in  regard  to  your 

*  own  perfon,  ftill  in  your  power;  and, 

*  if  you  will  make  it  worth  my  while  to 

*  run  the  rifque,  I  will  this  night  fet  you 

*  at  liberty.' 

*  And  doft  thou  think,'  faid  Nourjahad, 

*  that  I  have  profited  fo  little  by  the  ex- 

*  ample  of  my  noble  friend,  as  to  accept 

*  of  thy  offer,  fordid  and  treacherous  as 

*  thou  art  ?  If  thou  art  baft  enough  to 


c  betray  thy  truft  for  gold,   know  that 
'  the  mind  of  Nourjahad  is  above  re- 

*  ceiving  a  favour  from  fuch  a  wretch. 
c  As  for  my  wealth,  let  the  fultan  take 
'  it  j  my  only  wifh  is  to  part  with  that 

*  and  my  life  alfo,' 

*  That  wifh  may  fpeedily  be  accom- 
'  plifhed,'  faid  the  keeper,  in  an  angry 
tone;  *  and  to-morrow,  perhaps,  you 
'  may  repent  of  your  folly,  when  you 

*  find  yourfelf  condemned  to  follow  your 
'  noble  friend  to  the  other  world.'  Nour- 
jahad made  no  reply,  and  the  keeper  ful- 
lenly  departed. 

Nourjahad  fpent  the  night  in  prayers 
and  meditation;  he  found  peace  and 
tranquillity  reftored  to  his  breail;  and, 
perfectly  refigrted  to  the  will  of  the  pro- 
phet, he  waited  the  event  of  the  next  day 
with  the  utmoft  compofure. 

In  the  morning  the  keeper  of  the  pri- 
fon entered  to  him.  *  Follow  me,1  faid 
he;  '  thou  art  going  to  appear  before  the 

fultan,  who  himfelf  is  to  be  thy  judge; 

a  rigorous  one  thou  wilt  find  him;  but 

thy  folly  be  on  thy  own  head,  who  didlt 

proudly  refufe  the  proffer  I  made  thee 

of  liberty  and  life.' 

'  Lead  on/  faid  Nourjahad;  '  it  is  not 

for  fuch  men  as  thou  ait  to  cenfure  a 

conduct  of  which  thou  doll  not  know 

the  motive.' 

He  was  now  carried  out  of  the  dun- 
geon, Mid  ordered  to  afa-nd  a  chariot, 
in  which  the  captain  of  the  ftiltan's 
guards  was  already  placed,  to  receive 
his  prifoni:r.  The  chariot  was  furround- 
ed  by  foldiers ;  and  in  this  manner  he  was 
taouucled  to  the  prefence  of  the  fultan . 

Schemerzad  was  feated  on  a  throne,  ia 
the  hall  of  his  palace,  wherein  he  was 
ufed  to  diftrihute  juftice.  The  emirs, 
and  great  officers  of  his  court,  were 
(landing  round  him. 

Nourjahad  Itood  before  him  with  his 
eyes  bent  to  the  ground;  and,  however 
awed  he  might  be  at  the  prefence  of  his 
royal  mailer,  and  the  auguft  affenihly 
which  furrounded  him,  yet  the  dignity 
ofconfcious  innocence,  and  the  perfect 
reliance  he  had  on  the  Supreme  Judge 
of  his  judge,  rendered  him  Superior  to 
every  thing.  His  deportment  was  mo- 
detl  and  refpefHyl,  yet  did  he  diicover 
no  Symptom  of  tear. 

The  fultan  made  a  fign  for  every  one 
prefent  to  withdraw,  but  one  pet  ion  who 
ttood  on  the  lower  ftep  of  his  throne,  and 
whom  Nourjahad  judged  ro  be  his  prime 
vifof. 

E  2,  *  What 
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<  What  haft  thou  to  fay,  prefump- 
e  tuousman,'  faid  Schemerzad,  in  a  ftern, 
voice;  *  what  excufecanft  thou  offer  for 
'  daring,  in  coatempt  of  my  edift,  to 

*  employ  thy  agent,  during  the  time  fet 

*  apart  for  mourning,  in  going  about  the 

*  city  from  day  to  day;  oftentatioufly 
'  difplaying    thy     ill-timed     liberality 
'  amongft  my  f objects;  endeavouring, 

*  as  I  am  informed,   to  conciliate  their 
«  affections,  for  purpofes  dangerous  to 

*  me.  and  the  fafet.y  of  my  crown?  What 

*  haft  thou  to  offer  in  anfwer  to  this 

*  charge?' 

Npurjahad  proftrated  himfelf  to  the 
ground.  *  Mighty  fultan,1  faid  he,  '  I 
«  have  nothing  to  offer  in  extenuation  of 

*  my.  fault,  with  regard  to  the  firft  part 

*  of  the  charge.     I  acknowledge  that  I 

*  distributed  money  among  your  ma- 

*  jetty's  fubjects,  and  that  at  a  rime  too 
'  when  every  act  but  thofe  of  abfolute 
'  neceflitywa*   interdicted.    I  offer  not 
>  to  palliate  this  breach  of  my  duty.' 

*  Audacious  wretch,'  interrupted  the 
Kiltan,  '  to  what  end  was  thy  profufion 
'  employed  ?' 

*  To  obtain  a  bleffing  from  Heaven,* 
anfwered  Nourjahad ;  '  and,  by  relieving 
'  the  wants  and  afflictions  of  others,  to 
s  make    Ibme  atonement  for  my  own 
'  riotous  and  intemperate  abufe  of  that 
'  wealth  which  ought  to  have  been  cm- 

*  ployed  to  better  purpofes.' 

'  Woiildit  thou  perfuade  me,  then,' 
cried  Schemerzad,  '  that  charity  was 
(  thy  motive!'—'  It  was,  illullrious 
'  fultan,'  replied  Nourjahad:  *  I  have 

*  (poke  the  truth;  and,  to  convince  your 

*  maje(ty  that  I  have  no  fmiiter  dtiigns 

*  againtt  the  ever-facred  perlbn  of  my 

*  fovereign,  I  will  now  voluntarily  yield 

*  up  that  treafure  to  thee,  which,    had 

*  I  been  vile  enough  to  have   lo  nti- 
'  ployed,  would  have  bought  the  fuieli- 
«  ty  of  more   than  half  thy   lubiecls, 
'  though  every  man  of  them  had  llood 
^  near  the  heart  and  throne  of  Schemer - 
**  zad.' 

The  undaunted  manner  in  which 
N.curjahad  fpoke  thefe  words,  made 
Schemerzad  Jhake  on  his  imperial  feat ; 
but  quickly  re-affumin*  the  majefty  of 
ills  itation — *  Do,  then,  as  thou  halt 
'  fpoken,'  faid  he,  *  and  I  will  believe 
(  thee.' 

<  If  your  majefty  will  permit   me,' 
faid  Nourjuhad,  *  to  go  to  my  houfe, 

*  ajid  will  fend  a,p  roper  pcrfon  with  me, 

*  I  w'll  deliver  up  into  his  hands  ail 


'  my  wealth,  requefting  no  more  than 
'  will  fupply  my  wants  fo  long  as  Hea- 

*  ven  permits  me  to  live/ 

'  I  will  not  truft  thee  out  of  my  f'ght,' 
faid  Schemerzad;  f  thoumayeft  as  well 

*  inftru6l  fome    one   in   my    prefence 

*  where  to  find  the  riches  of  which  I 
c  hear  thou  art  poflfeffed,  and  I  will  fend 
'  for  them.' 

Nourjahad  then  informed  the  fultan 
of  the  fubterraneous  cave  in  his  garden} 
and  delivering  him  the  key,  told  him  he 
would  there  find  all  the  wealth  of  which 
he  was  malter. 

Schemerzad  immediately  difpatched 
his  vifier,  ordering  him  to  have  the  riches 
he  fhould  find  immediately  conveyed 
to  his  treafury.  He  then  commanded 
Nourjahad  to  retire  into  a  faloon,  that 
was  feparated  from  the  hall  only  by  a 
curtain,  and  there  wait  the  return  of 
the  vifier;  before  whom  the  fultan  faid,. 
he  had  fome  farther  queftions  to  put  to 
him. 

As  the  gardens  of  Nourjahad  joined 
to  thofe  belonging;  to  the  royal  palace, 
the  vifier  was  not -long  in  going  and  re- 
turning. Nourjahad  heard  him  talk  to 
Schemerzad,  and  (traight  he  was  called 
on  to  come  forth,  and  ftand  before  the 
fultan:  but  Schemerzad  now  accofted 
him  in  a  voice  like  thunder.  '  Perfidi- 

*  ous  and  infolent  ilave,'  faid  he,  '  ar^ 

*  thou  not  afraid  of  inftant  death  fall- 

*  ing  on  thee,  for  daring  thus  to  falfify 

*  before  thy  fovereign  lord  and  matter  ? 

*  Say,  before  thou  art  cut  off  by  torture 

*  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  where  thou 

*  haft  concealed  thy  wealth ;  for  well 
'  thou  knoweft,  there  is  nothing  con- 

*  tained  in  that  cave  which   thou  pre- 
'  tendeft  with  fo  much  care  to  lock  up.' 

'  Nothing!'  replied  Nourjahad,  in 
amazement.  *  By  the  head  of  our  pro- 
'  phet,  when  I  laft  was  there,  it  con» 
'  tained  more  than  would  purchafe  thy 

*  whole  empire  a  thoufand  times  over. 
'  It  was  but  the  very  day  on  which  I 

*  was  dragged  to  prifon,  that  I  faw  itj 
*.  the  key  has  never  fince  betn  out  of  my 

*  pocket;  who  then  could  poflihly  have 
'  conveved  away  my  treafure?' 

As  Nourjahad  applied  himfelf  to  the 
vifier  while  he  fpoke,  that  nv.-i  ier, 
thinking  himfelf  reflected  on  b_-  :iis 
words,  replied  fcornful'y—- '  >u 

*  thinkeft  perhaps  it  is  I  w.'io  hav 
'  bed  thee,  and  that  I  have  fianr 

*  itory  to  deceiv : 
/thee.'—'  I  <lo  not  i 
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.Nourjahad;  «  but  this  I  am  fure  of,  that 
«  no  human  being  but  thyfelf  knew 
«  where  to  find  my  treafure.'— -'  Some 
«  daemon,  perhaps,1  replied  the  vifier, 
with  an  air  of  contempt,  «  has  removed 

*  it  thence/ 

Nourjahad  now  recollecting  fuddenly, 
that  his  guardian  Spirit  had  probably  re- 
claimed this,  as  well  as  the  other  gift, 
replied  coolly — '  It  is  not  at  all  unlike- 
«  ly;  a  certain  Genius,  who  watches 
'  over  my  motions,  has  undoubtedly 

*  carried  away  my  wealth.' 

«  Do  not  think,'  faid  the  fultan, 
<  that  affecting  to  be  out  of  thy  fenfes 
'  fhall  preferve  thee  from  my  wrath.' 

'  Your  majefty,' faid  the  vifier,  '  had 
'  beft  order  that  his  head  be  inttantly 
'  ftruck  off,  for  daring  to  impofe  on 

*  your  credulity,  and  abufe  your  cle- 
«  mency  in  fufferinghim  to  out-live  that 
'  (lave  who  obftinately  perfifttd  in  re- 

*  fufmg  to  di (cover  his  mailer's  riches.' 
'  Did  Cozro  do  fo  ?'  cried  Nourjahad. 

«  He  did,'  anfweredthe  viiierj  '  but  we 
4  will  fee  whether  thou  wilt  perfevere  in 

*  the  denial,  and  to  the  lateft  minute 
,'  of  thy  life  preferve  the  firmnefs  of  thy 
'«  flave.' 

*  And  who  is  it  that  thou  called  a 

*  flave,  thou  minifter  of  cruelty?1  faid 
Nourjahad  boldly.  '  The  foul  of  Cozro 
'  railed  him  infinitely  more  above  thee, 
'  than  the  rank  of  the  fuitan  of  Perfia 

*  lifts  him  above  the  meaneft  of  his  fub- 
«  jects. — My  lord,'  purfuedhe,  throw, 
ing  himfelf  at  Schemerzad's  feet,  *  I 

*  have  no  other  plea  to  offer  for  my  life; 
'  I  call  Heaven  to  witnefs  I  have  fpoken 

*  nothing  but  the  truth;  the  fevered  tor- 

*  tures  you  can  inflict  on  me  will  ex- 

*  tort  no  more.     I  was  willing  to  make 

*  a  voluntary  facrifice  of  my  riches:  I 
'  am  now  as  ready  to  yield  my  life.' 

'  Art  thou  not  then  afraid  to  die  ?' 
faid  Schemeizad. 

'  No,  mighty  fultan,'  anfwered  Nour- 
jahad j  *  I  look  upon  death,  to  a  virtu- 
'  ous  -man,  as  the  greateft  good  the 

*  Almighty  can  beftow  !' 

The  ' fultan,  inftead  of  making  any 
reply,  clapped  his  hands;  and  Nour- 
jahad fu-ppoiing  it  was  a  fignal  to  have 
him  feized  and  carried  to  execution, 
rofe  up,  and  Uo ad  with  an  intrepidity 
in  hip  looks  that  (lie wed  how  little  he 
was  affe&ed  with  the  near  profpecl  of 
death. 

Bu£  inftewl  of  the  Haves  whom  he  ex- 
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to  fee  coming  to  lay  hold  on  him, 
he  beheld,  ftandingiclofe  to  the  throne  of 
Schemerrad,  his  guardian  Genius,  juft 
in  the  fame  celeftial  form  in  which  he 
had  twice  before  appeared  to  him ! 

Awed  and  amazed,  Nourjahad  ftarted 
back,  and  gazed  at  the  heavenly  vifion. 
Not  daring  to  truft  his  fenfes,  he  re* 
mained  mute  and  motionlefs  for  fome 
minutes;  but  he  was  routed  from  his 
deep  attention  by  a  loud  burftof  laugh- 
ter, which  broke  at  once  from  the  fultan, 
the  vifier,  and  the  guardian  Genius. 

This  new  and  extraordinary  incident 
threw  Nourjahad  into  frefh  aftonifhmentj 
when,  without  giving  him  time  to  re- 
cover himfeif,  the  angelic  youth,  match- 
ing from  his  head  a  circlet  of  flowers  in- 
termixed with  precious  ilones,  which 
encompafled  his  brows,  and  (haded  a 
great  part  of  his  forehead  j  and  at  the 
fame  time  throwing  off  a  head  of  arti- 
ficial hair  which  flowed  in  golden  ring- 
lets down  his  moulders ;  a  fine  fall  of 
brown  hair,  which  was  concealed  under 
it,  fucceeded,  dropping  in  light  curls  on 
his  neck  and  blufliing  cheeks ;  and  Nour- 
jahad, in  the  perfon  of  his  feraphic  Guide, 
discovered  his  btloved  and  beautiful 
Mandana ! 

Whatever  tranfports  the  fight  of  her 
would  at  another  time  have  mfpired  in 
the  breaft  of  Nourjahad,  his   faculties 
were  now  too  much  ablbrbed  in  wonder 
to  leave  room  for   any  other   paflion. 
Wherefore,  not  daring  to  approach  her, 
the  fultan,  willing  to  put  an  end  to  his 
fufpence,  cried  out—'  Look  up,  Nour- 
jahad, raife  thy  eyes  to  thy  matters 
face,  no  longer  the  angry  Schenier- 
zad,  thy  offended  prince,  but  the  real 
Schemzeddin,    thy   friend  and   kind 
prote&or.' 

Nourjahad,  who  before,  out   of*  re- 
fpecl  and  awful  diftance,  had  not  ven- 
tured to  look  in  the  fultan 's  face,  now 
fixed  his  eyes  earneitly  upon  him.     '  By 
the  life  of  Schemcrzad,'  (aid  he,  '  if  I 
were  not  certain  that  all  this  is  illu- 
fion,  and  that  thy  illuftrious  father, 
my  royal  and  once  beloved  matter,  is 
dead,  thou  art  fo  very  like  him,  that 
I  mould  fwear  that  thou  wert  the  real 
fultan  Schemzeddin  himfeif;  inch,  at 
thy  years,  was  his  eounteftance  and 
features.' 

The  fultan  at  th«V  bv.rft  into  a  fecond 
fit  of  Taughter.  «  And  for  whom,' 
faid  the  vifier,  who  had.  by  this  time  taken 
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off  his  turban,  and  a  falfe  beard  which 
he  wore,  '  for  whom  wouldft  thou  take 
«  me?' 

'  By  Mahomet,'    cried    Nourjahad, 
falling  back,  a  ftep  or  two,  *  I  would 

*  take  thee  for  my  old  friend  Hafem,  if 
'  I  were  not  convinced   that  the   good 

*  man  died  above  twenty  years  ago.' 

*  It  is   time,7   laid    the   i'ultan,  de- 
fcending  from  his  throne,  and   taking 
Nourjahadby  the  hand,  '  it  is  now  time 

to  undeceive  thee,  and  explain  to  thee 
the  myftery  of  all  thofe  extraordinary 
events  which  feem  to  have  bewildered 
thy  fenfes. 

«  Know,  then,  Nourjahad,  that  the 
adventure  of  thy  guardian  Genius  was 
all  a  deception,  and  a  piece  of  machi- 
nery of  my  contrivance.  You  are 
now  convinced,  by  the  evidence  of 
your  own  eyes,  that  your  celeftial  in- 
telligencewas  no  other  than  this  young 
damfel. 

«  I  had  a  mind  to  make  trial  of  thy 
heart;  and,  for  this  purpofe,  made 
choice  of  this  charming  virgin,  for 
whom  I  own  I  had  entertained  a  paf- 
fion,  but  found  I  could  not  gain  her 
affeclions.  She  had  leen  you,  from 
the  windows  of  the  womens  apart- 
ments, walking  with  me  in  the  gar- 
dens of  the  feraglio,  and  had  conceived 
a  tendernefs  for  you,  which  (he  frankly 
confeflfed  to  me,  declaring  at  the  fame 
time,  me  would  never  give  her  love 
to  any  other.  Though  flie  was  my 
flave,  I  would  not  put  a  conftraint 
upon  her  inclinations  ;  but  told  her, 
if  (he  would  affift  me  faithfully  in  a 
defign  I  had  formed,  I  would  reward 
her  by  beftowing  heron  you. 
«  She  readily  arfented  to  my  propofal; 
and,  having  previoufly  prepared  every 
thing  for  my  purpofe,  I  equipped  her 
as  you  lee. 

*  It  was  not  difficult  for  me  to  intro- 
duce her  into  your  chamber,  by  a  pri- 
vate door,  which  you  know  commu- 
nicates between  your  apartments  and 
certain  lodgings  in  my  palace. 

'  I  myfelf  ftood  at  the  door,  while 
me  entered  as  you  flept,  and  contrived 
to  throw  that  light  into  your  chamber 
which  difclofed  to  you  ihe  wonderful 
vifion.  I  overheard  all  your  difcourfe, 
and  could  fcarce  contain  my  laughter, 
when  you  fo  greedily  received  that 
marvellous  eflence  from  Mandana, 
which  you  fuppofed  would  confer  im^ 
mortality j  but  which  was  in  reality 


nothing  more  than  a  foporifick  drug,  of 
fo  potent  a  nature,  that  the  fumes  of 
it  alone  were  capable  of  throwing  the 
perfon  who  fmelt  to  them  into  a  pro- 
found fleep.  It  had  quickly  this  ef- 
fect on  you ;  and  I  took  that  oppor- 
tunity of  conveying  into  your  chamber 
thofe  coffers  which  you  thought  con- 
tained fuch  immenfe  treafures,  but 
which  in  truth  were  as  great  counter- 
feits as  your  guardian  Angel.  The 
fuppofed  precious  ftones  were  nothing 
more  than  falfe  gems,  which  I  pro- 
cured from  a  Ikilful  lapidary,  who  had 
given  them  fuch  an  extraordinary  po- 
lifh  and  luftre,  that  they  might  well 
pafs  for  jewels  of  ineftimable  value,  on 
one  better  fkilled  in  thofe  matters  than 
you  were. 

*  The  ingots  of  gold  were  all  bafe 
metal,  which  I  got  from  the  fame  artift. 
Nothing,  in  mort,  was  real,  but  the 
money,  part  of  which  I  was  very  wil- 
ling to  facrifice  to  my  experiment; 
though,  as    I   have  managed  it,  the 
largeft  fums  which  thou  in  thy  extra- 
vagance haft  expended,  were  returned 
into  my  coffers. 

'  As  I  naturally  fuppofed,  that  fo  long 
as  the  money  larted  you  would  nothave 
recourfe  to  the  other  treafures,  I  was 
not  afraid  of  having  the  fraud  detected. 
The  cave,  which  was  an  accidental 
circumftance,  but  of  which  I  had  long 
known,  was  by  my  contrivance  made 
the  repofitory  of  thy  riches. 
'  When  thou  wert  fettled  in  the  full 
polTeflion  of  thy  imaginary  felicity, 
thou  mayeft  remember  that  Hafem  was 
firft  recommended  to  thy  fervice;  Man- 
dana too  was,  among  other  flaves,  pre- 
fented  to  thy  view.  No  wonder  that 
her  charms  captivated  thy  heart.  Her 
love  to  thee  was  as  pure  as  it  was  fer- 
vent :  but  thy  boundlefs  wifhes  were 
not  to  be  reftrained ;  and,  forgetting  all 
the  rational  principles  that  thou  didft 
at  firlt  lay  down  to  regulate  thy  con- 
duel,  thou  gaveft  thyfelf  up  to  all  man- 
ner of  vile  excefles,  and  didft  (hew  the 
depravity  of  the  human  heart  when 
unreftrained  by  divine  laws. 

*  It  was  now  time,  I  thought,  to  pu- 
nidi  thee,  and  to  (hew  thee  the  vanity 
of  all  earthly  enjoyments.     By  opiates 
iiifufed  into  thy  wine  that  night  on 
which  thou  didft   debafe   thyfelf  by 
drunkennefs,  I  threw  thee  into  a  found 
fleep  j  and  though  it  lafted  nof  much 
linger,  tfiaa  the  ufual  term  of  ordinary 
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«  repofe,  it  yet  gave  me  an  opportunity 

*  of  making' fuch  farther  difpofitions  as 
4  I  thought  neceflary  for  the  carrying  on 

*  of  rny  defign. 

«  I  laid  hold  of  this  juncture  to  with- 
4  draw  Mandana  from  thy  arms,  pro- 

*  mifing,  however,  to  reft  ore  her  to  thee 
4  if  I  found  thee  ever  worthy  of  her. 

1  I  believe  it  is  needlefs  to  inform  you, 
'  that  the  confinement  I  laid  you  under 
4  was  for  no  other  end  than  to  cut  off 
'  all  intercourfe  between  you  and  any 
'  others  than  thofeofyourown  houfhcid, 
4  everyone  of  whom  were  of  my  placing 
'  about  you,  even  to  the  ladies  of  your 
'  ijeraglio,  who  were  no  others  than  the 
4  prettieft  (laves  I  could  find  among 

*  thofe  who  attended  on  my  own  wo- 
4  men. 

*  Every  oneentrufted  with  my  fecret 
4  was  tied  down  by  th^  rroft  foiemn 

*  oaths  to  keep  it  inviolably;  and  this, 
4  with  a  promife  of  reward,  ferved,  as 
4  the  event  has  (hewn,  to  fecure  their 
«  fidelity. 

«  There,  was  not  an  action  of  thy  life 
'  but  I  was  made  acquainted  with;  and 

*  while  thou  didft  triumph  in  the  joys 
4  of  ipy  fuccefsful  illuiion,  I  fometimes 

*  pitied  thy  weaknefs,   and  fometimes 
4  laughed  at  thy  extravagance. 

'  That  magnificent  palace  of  which 
'  thou  thoughteft  thyfelf  mafter,  was  one 

*  which  I  had  borrowed  for  the  purpofe 
4  from  an  emir  who  was  in  my  fecret, 
'  and  who  was  himfelf  often  prefent  in 
'  difgnife  among  your  ilaves,  a  witriefs 

*  to  your  extravagancies.     I  will  not 
'  encreafe  thy  confufion  by  reminding 
'  thee  of  the  inordinate  ex  cedes  thou 

*  wert  guilty  of  in  thy  retirement.  Thou 
'  canft  not  have  forgot  the  project  of 
'  creating  for  thyfelf  an  earthly  paradife. 
'  This  was  the  lecond  crifis  I  laid  hold 

*  on  to  punifli  thee  ;  and ,  by  tearing  thee 
4  from  thy  impious  pleafures,  to  remind 
4  thee  that  crimes  cannot  be  committed 

*  with  impunity.     A  fecond  deep,  pro- 
'  cured  as  the  former  was,  but  of  fome- 
'  wh:it  a  longer  duration,  gave  me  full 
'  opportunity  to  make  a  total  change  in 
4  the  face  of  thy  affairs.    Hafem  (whom 

*  thou  didft  fuppoft:  to  be  dead)  re- 

*  mained  ftill  fecretly  concealed  in  thy 
4  houfe,  to  be  as  it  were  the  grand  fpring 
'  to  move  all  the  reft  of  thy  domefticks. 

*  The  hags  whom  thou  hadft  impnfed 
'  upon  thee  for  the  decayed  beauties  of 
'  thy  feraglio,  were  really  a  fet  of  not- 
'  able  old  dames,  whom  he  had  tutored 


*  for  the  purpofe:  thy  former  miftrefles, 

*  who  were  infignificant  (laves,  were  dif- 
4  miffed.  She  who  perlbnated  the  feign- 

*  ed  Cadiga,  acled  her  part  to  admira- 
4  tion;  and,  with  the  artful  contrivance 
4  of  having  a  rofe-bud  painted  on  her 

*  breaft,  a  mark  which  your  young  fa- 
'  vourite  really  bore  from    nature,  (he 
4  had  cunning  and  addrefs  enough  to 

*  impofe  herfelf  on  you   for   the   very 
4  Cadiga  whom  you  formerly  loved. 

*  I   believe/  proceeded    the   fultan, 
4  you  are  by  this  time  convinced,  that 
f  there  was  nothing  fupernaiural  in  the 
4  feveral  events  of  your  life,  and  that 

*  you  were  in  reality  nothing  more  than 
4  the  dupe  of  your  own  folly  and  avarice. 

4  Thou  may  eft  remember,  after  this 
4  period,  that,  fated  with  voluptuouf- 
4  nei's,  thy  licentious  heart  began  to 
4  g;  ow  hardened ;  and  from  rioting  with- 
4  out  controt:!  in  pleafures,  which, 

*  however  c  iminal  in  theuiielves,  carry 
4  at  leaft  with  them  the  excufe  of  temp- 
4  tation,  thou  wantonly  didft  ftir  up, 
4  and  indulge  the  latent  cruelty  of  thy 

*  nature.     Thy  vngo veined paffions  led 
4  thee  to  an  aft  of  mood  I  thou  piercetlft 
4  with  thy  poniard  the  honeft  creature 
4  who  remonftrated   with  thee  on  thy 
4  evil  works;  but  Heaven  did  not,  how- 
4  ever,  permit  thee  to  deprive  her  of  life* 

4  See,  Nourjahad,  of  what  the  heart 
4  of  man  is  capable,  when  he  (huts  his 
4  eyes  again  ft  the  precepts  of  our  holy 
4  prophet.  Thou  ftoodft  as  it  were  alone 
4  in  the  creation;  and,  felf-dependent  for 
4  thy  own  happinefs  or  mifery,  thou 
4  lookedll  not  for  rewards  or  punifti- 
4  ments  in  that  invifible  world,  from 
4  which  thou  thoughteft  thyfelf  by  thy 
4  own  voluntary  act  excluded. 

*  This  lalt  barbarous  deed,  however, 
4  called  aloud  for  chaftifement;  and  thou 
4  waft  for  the  third  time  deceived  with  a 
4  belief  that  thou  hadft  flept  a  number  of 

*  years,  in  which  many  mortifying  revoi* 

*  lutions  had  happened  in  thy  family. 

4  I  was  now  refolved  to  be  myfejf  an 
'  eye-witneis  of  thy  behaviour,  and  to 
4  try  if  there  was  any  (park  of  virtue 
4  remaining  in  thy  foul  which  could 
4  poffibly  be  rekindled. 

4  1  difguifed  mylelf  in  the  habit  of  a 
4  flave ;  apd  having  altered  my  face,  and 
4  my  voice,  I  prefented  myfelf  to  thee 

*  under   the  name  of  Cozro.     Thou 
4  knoweft  what  pafled  between  us  on  thy 
4  firft  awaking  from  thy  compelled  flum- 

*  bers,  and  Chat  I  heard  and  faw  with 

«  what 
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*  what  indifference  thou  r«ceivedft  the 
'  news  of  my  fuppofed  death.— -But  I 
«  will  not  reproach  thee   with  ingrati- 

*  tude;  let  the  memory  of  that  be  buried 
*>  with  the  reft  of  thy  errors. 

«  I  had  loon  the  falisfa&ion  to  find 
«  that  thou  waft  as  it  were  a  new  man. 
«  The  natural  goodnefs  of  thy  difpofi- 

*  tion,  thy  reaibn,  thy  experience  of  the 
«  deceitfulnefs  of  worldly  enjoyments, 

*  joined  to  the  remorfe  which  thou  couldft 
'  not  help  feeling  for  a  feiies  of  vice  and 

*  folly,  at  length  rouzed  thee  to  a  juft 
'  fenfe  of  what  thou  owedft  to  the  dig- 

*  nity  of  thy  own  nature,  and  to  the 

*  duties  incumbent  on  thee  towards  the 
'  reft  of  thy  fellow-creatures. 

*  I  now  difcovered,  with  joy,  that 
'  thou  hadft  intirely  diverted  thyfelf  of 
'•  that  infatiable  love  of  pleafure  to 
«  which  thou  hadft  before  addicled  thy- 
'  felf,  and  that  thou  no  longer  didft  re- 

*  gard  wealth,  but  as  it  enabled  thee  to 

*  do  good.     There  was  but  one  trial 

*  more  remained.  **•  If,"  faid  I,  "  hisre- 
*'  pentance  be  fincere,  and  he  has  that 
**  heroifm  of  mind  which  is  infeparable 
**  from  the   truly  virtuous,  he  will  not 
*'  fhrink. at  death;  but,  ou  the  contrary, 
•*-  will  look  upon  it  as  the  only  means 
*fr  by  which  he  can  obtain  thofe  refined 
*'  enjoy raentsfui ted  to  the  divine  part  of 
"  his  nature,  and  which  are  as   much 
*.*  fuperior  in  their  eflence,  as  they  are 
*c  in  their  duration,  to  all  the  pleaiures 
«  of  fenft.' 


'  I  made  the  trial. — The  glorious  vie- 
tory,  O  Nourjahad,  is  thine!  By  thy 
contempt  of  riches,  thou  haft  proved 
how  well  thou  defervedft  them;  and 
thy  readinefs  to  die,  ftiews  how  fit 
thou  art  to  live. 

*  In  the  fpace  of  fourteen  moons,  (for 
it  is  no  longer  fmce  I  firft  impofed  on 
thy  credulity  the  belief  of  thy  mira- 
culous ftate)  thou  haft  had  the  expe- 
rience of  four  times  fo  many  years. 
Such  afluredly  would  be  the  viciflitudes 
of  thy  life,  hadft  thou  in  reality  pof- 
fefled  what  thou  didft  in  imagination. 
Let  this  dream  of  exiftence,  then,  be  a 
leHbn  to  thee  for  the  future,  never  to 
fuppofe  that  riches  can  enfure  hap- 
pinefs;  that  the  gratification  of  our 
paflions  can  fatisfy  the  human  heart; 
or  that  the  immortal  part  of  our  na- 
ture will  fuffer  us  to  tafte  unmixed 
felicity,  in  a  world  which  was  never 
meant  for  our  final  place  of  abode. 
Take  thy  amiable  Mandana  to  thee 
for  a  wife,  and  receive  the  fixed 
confidence  and  love  of  Schemzed- 
din/ 

The  hiftory  fays,  that  Nourjahad  was 
from  that  minute  raifed  to  be  the  firft 
man  in  power  next  to  the  fultau;  that 
his  wifdom  and  virtue  proved  an  orna- 
ment and  fupport  to  the  throne  of  Perfia, 
during  the  courfe  of  a  long  and  prof- 
perous  life  ;  and  that  his  name  was  fa- 
mous throughout  the  Eaftern  world, 
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VOLUME    THE    FIRST. 


LETTER    I. 

»EAR    MADAM, 

FTER  a  long  journey  that 
3*  took,  up  four  days,  I  ar- 
rived  laft  week  at  my  aunt's, 
"k  where,  I  fuppofe,  1  am  to 
ftay  a  considerable  time; 
in  which  I  allure  you  my  chief  uneafincis 
will  confift  in  being  feparated  from  you; 
and  that,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  will 
be  great  enough  o'confcience.  How- 
ever, to  pafs  away  fome  of  my  hours, 
which  I  forefee  will  lie  pretty  heavy  upon 
my  hands,  I  will  fend  you  an  account 
of  all  that  happens  worth  your  notice: 
but  you  muft  not  be  oftendtd,  if  I  tell 
you  I  write  as  much  to  amufe  myfelf 
as  to  pleafe  you;  fince  this  employment 
will  riot  only  be  a  recreation  to  me,  but 
will  flatter  and  foothe  my  friendship;  and, 
in  fome  meafure,  compenfate  for  the 
want  of  your  company .  I  (hall  always, 
while  I  am  writing,  think  I  am  talking 
to  you;  and  am  even  now  delighted  with 
the  idea  of  that  pleafing  iiuercourfe  of 
minds  we  Ihall  probably  enjoy  at  this 
diftance.  How  agreeable  is  the  thought, 
that,  as  often  as  you  hear  from  me,  you 
will  leaj-n  every  thing  that  paries  in  the 
foul  of  your  friend;  whilft  I,  in  return, 
fhall  meet  with  the  fame  proof  of  an  open 
imdifguifed  friend/hip  from  you !  For  my 
part,  I  intend  to  difcover  all  the  fecret 
folds  of  my  heart,  and  tounbofom  myfelf 
to  you  without  the  leaft  referve,  as  I  am 
perfuaded  I  mail  never  have  any  fecrets 
which  you  have  not  a  right  to  be  ac- 
quainted with,  and  which  1  (hall  not 


be  very  ready  to  communicate.  P*ay 
do  you  follow  my  example;  write  with 
the  fame  unreferved  freedom,  and  never 
difguife  thofe  little  affairs  in  which  your 
heart  is  concerned;  for  thefe  things,  I 
think,  my  friendfhip  gives  me  a  peculiar 
right  to  know. 

I  am  now  I  don't  know  how  many 
miles  diftant  from  dear  London,  the  feat 
of  your  joys  ;  and  muft  not  expecl  for 
a  long  time  to  fee  again  the  Mall,  the 
play-houfe,  or  the  drawing-room ;  but 
I  begin  to  fancy,  that  in  a  month  or 
two  I  (hall  be  reconciled  to  gloomy 
(hades,  tall  trees,  murmuring  brooks, 
and  all  the  fylvan  fcenes  which  furround 
me ;  and  even  ceafe  to  regret  my  diftance 
from  the  genteel  diverlions  of  the  gay 
and  polite  world j  for  if  plain  and  fim- 
ple  Nature  can  ever  appear  agreeable,  it 
muft  be  here,  where  flic  (hews  herfelf 
in  all  her  beauties.  What  a  change  have 
I  already  undergone !  I  rife  at  leaft  three 
or  four  hours  fooner  than  I  ever  did  in 
my  life  before,  and  wen  go  to  bed  long 
before  midnight.  Inftead  of  the  rattling 
of  coaches,  I  now  hear  only  theruftling 
of  leaves,  or  the  warbling  of  birds;  and, 
inftead  of  rich  perfumes,  my  fenfes  are 
regaled  with  the  milder  fragrance  of 
nature. 

Nay,  pr\thee,  my  dear,  don't  laugh 
at  me :  I  am  yet  neither  poet  nor  lover, 
nor  do  I  find  that  I  am  in  the  leaft  dan>- 
ger  of  being  either  of  them.  You,  I 
know,  cannot  perceive  any  charms  in 
fuch  a  rude  retreat,  fit  to  engage  the 
attention  of  a  fine  lady.  Here  are  no 
powdered  beaux,  or  gilt  equipages,  none 
cf  the  fplendid  allurements  with,  which 
A  *  hdies, 
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ladies  of  your  vivacity  are  apt  to  be  cap- 
tivated :  but,  for  my  part,  a  natural  tinc- 
ture of  gravity  may  poffibly  make  me 
more  eafily  fupport  the  abfence  of  what 
your  gayer  difpolition  may  induce  you 
to  conlider  as  the  very  effence  of  hap- 
pinefs. 

My  aunt,  I  find,  is  a  lady  of  plain 
good  fenfe,  and  of  a  mod  free,  eafy,  and 
engaging  behaviour j  but,  as  to  her  per- 
fon,  it  is  far  from  being  agreeable  ;  her 
face  is  of  an  immoderate  length ;  her  eye- 
brows large,  and  very  dark  j  and  her  nofe 
of  a  more  than  ordinary  fize:  but,  not- 
withftanding  this,  me  has  an  air  of  af- 
fability and  good- nature  fpread  over  her 
countenance,  which,  at  the  firft  view, 
infpires  every  one  that  fees  her  with  a 
pleafmg  confidence.  Her  eafy,  con- 
defcending  goodnefs,  her  fweetnefs,  af- 
fability, and  complaifant  freedom,  dif- 
fufe  over  tht  minds  of  the  meaneft  ob- 
jects fuch  a  felf-complacency,  fuch  an 
unreferved  franknefs  of  heart,  as  ren- 
ders it  impolfible  for  them,  in  her  com- 
pany, to  be  ftiftened  by  an  uneafy  re- 
Itraint.  The  lowett  being  that  bears 
the  (lamp  of  the  human  nature  is  an  ob- 
ject of  her  regard:  me  puts  herielf 
upon  a  level  with  them  in  her  conver- 
fation,  and  even  ufes  a  language  different 
from  her  own,  in  order  to  fuit  her  dif- 
courfe  to  their  ideas,  and  to  make  them 
underftand  her  advice,  the  confolation 
(he  offers  them,  and  the  friendly  concern 
fhe  feels  for  their  happineis.  As  to  her 
ftature,  it  is  fomething  above  the  ordi- 
nary height,  though  me  is  a  little  awry; 
and,  indeed,  me  has  nothing  about  her 
that  fpeaks  the  accomplished  lady, 
though  every  body  that  fees  her  mull 
immediately  think  (I  mould  rather  fay 
feel)  her  a  very  good  one.  In  fhort, 
<he  is  a  woman  of  great  prudence,  and 
a  perfect  ceconomiit,  and  therefore  her 
thoughts  feem  equally  divided  between 
the  management  of  her  own  family  and 
a  generous  care  for- the  welfare  of  thofe 
who  apply  to  her  for  afliftance.  The 
education  of  her  children  makes  up  a 
great  part  of  her  felicity;  it  js  a  delight- 
ful employment,  which  (he  knows  how 
to  render  as  agreeable  to  them  as  to  her- 
felf.  The  young  ladies  have  been  ac- 
euftomed  from  their  infancy  to  fhare  with 
her  in  the  delicate  pleaiitre  of  communi- 
cating happinefs;  and  have  learnt  from 
her,  and  an  Knglifh  Seneca,  which 
they  have  almoft  by  heart,  the  molt  en- 
gaging way  of  doing  good*  They  have 


a  fmall  falary  at  their  own  difpofalj  and 
their  good  mother  tells  me,  me  often 
feels  her  heart  glow  with  a  fecret  plea- 
fure  at  feeing  them  dry  up  the  tears  of 
the  diftreffed,  with  that  aaoney  with 
which  they  had  intended  to  purchafe  fome 
famionable  piece  of  vanity,  or  fome  or- 
namental trifle.  The  old  gentleman, 
my  uncle,  who  died  about  feven  years 
ago,  left  her  with  four  children,  and  a 
large  eftate,  but  very  much  incumbered 
with  mortgages,  which,,  by  her  prudent 
management,  fhe  has  lately  paid  pff. 
And  fhe  would  now  be  very  happy,  had 
(he  not  a  fon,  whofe  brutal  extravagance 
and  debaucheries  render  her  extremely 
anxious  for  his  welfare.  This  young 
man  is  about  eighteen,  of  a  robuft  con- 
ftitution,  pretty  fat,  and  with  a  counte- 
nance perfectly  expreflive  of  the  dulnefb; 
and  ftupidity  of  his  mind,  which  has  been 
too  rough  to  be  polifhed  by  a  moft  free 
and  liberal  education ;  but  as  he  is  go- 
ing to  make  the  tour  of  Europe,  I  fhall 
probably  never  haveoccafion  to  mention 
him  again.  The  eldeft  daughter  I  have 
not  feen  yet,  me  being  lately  married  to 
a  gentleman  at  a  confiderable  djftance 
from  hence.  Amelia,  her  fitter,  is  a  lady 
•agreeable  in  her  perfon,  and  happy  in 
the  poflefilon  of  a  calm,  yet  fedate  mind  j 
her  paflions  feem  to  be  regular,  her 
thoughts  juft,  her  language  unaffected, 
foft,  and  flowing.  After  this  (hurt  cha- 
ra&er,  you  cannot  wonder,  that  I  no 
fooner  knew  her,  than  I  conceived  a 
friend/hip  for  her,  which  I  am  perfuaded 
is  now  become  reciprocal.  Polly,  the 
youngeit  daughter,  is  not  quite  ten  years 
old  ;  fhe  is  a  lovely  creature,  of  a  moft 
promifmg  genius,  and  has  fuch  an  ear- 
neft  thirft  after  knowledge,  that  her 
pretty  queftions  frequently  give  me  a 
very  high  (atisfa&ion. 

With  theie  two  young  ladies,  and 
fomeother  agreeablecompanions,  I  fpend 
great  part  of  ray  time.  The  fun  is  no 
fooner  rifen,  than  we  take  a  walk,  and 
tafte  the  frefhnefs  of  the  morning  air  in 
fome  of  thofe  rural  fcenes  which  furround 
ourhoufe;  while  the  innocent  gaiety  of 
my  new  friends  gives  an  alacrity  to  my 
fpirits,  which  is  greatly  heightened  by 
the  foftnefs  of  theie  early  breezes,  and 
the  various  Icenes  of  natural  beauty 
which  every  way  prefent  themfelves  to 
our  view. 

Bu^  it  is  time  to  conclude,  fmce  I 

have  written  enough  for  my  firft  letterj 

aad  therefore  (hall  only  add,  what  your 

aftectioji 
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will,  I  am  fute,  make  you 
jnoit  felicitous  to  know;  that  is,  that  I 
am  perfectly  well,  and  have  no  other 
unealinefs  than  what  arifes  from  my  dif- 
tance from  you.  I  am,  dear  Charlotte, 
yours  moil  affectionately, 

FELICIA. 


LETTER    II. 

E  pleafure,  dear  Madam,  you 
xprefs  at  hearing  from  me,  is  fuch 
?  proof  of  your  affection,  that  I  cannot 
help  taking  notice  of  it.  The  endear- 
ments of  a  friend  have  fomething  fo  ex- 
tremely charming  in  them,  that  it  is 
impoflible  we  mould  be  infenfible  of  their 
Value.  If  flattery  eafjly  infinuates  it- 
felf  into  our  hearts,  it  is  chiefly  becaufe 
it  fbothes  our  deiire  of  pleafing;  but 
how  much  fweeter  are  the  carefles  of  a 
perfon  on  whole  elleem  we  found  our 
fjappinefs,  and  whole  fatisfa&ion  re- 
bounds back,  and  gives  us  who  confer 
it  a  kind  of  ielf -approbation!  So  much 
for  preface. 

Two  or  three  days  after  I  fent  you  my 
letter,  my  coufm  Amelia  propofed  our 
taking  an  airing  in  the  coach  the  next 
morning,  as  foon  as  it  was  light,  which 
was  accordingly  put  in  practice:  but  we 
had  not  gone  far,  before  the  ftillnefs  of 
the  air,  and  the  novelty  of  the  profpecl 
to  me,  induced  us  to  walk.  A  iandy 
rock,  outof  which  were  cut  huge  caverns 
fhat  feemed  ready  to  fall,  was  on  our 
kft,,  and  by  a  delightful  contraft  fet  off 
the  fpatious  meadows  and  fields  which, 
on  the  right,  extended  to  an  inconceiv- 
able diftance,  where  our  fight  was  only 
bounded  by  a  glear  Iky,  that  feemed  to 
meet  the  ground,  and  in  fome  places  by 
hills  which  could  hardly  be  diftinguifh- 
ed  from  the  gilded  clouds  in  which  they 
wrapped  themfelves.  Our  eye,  at  one 
view,  took  in  abundance  ef  little  villages, 
which  ai  ifmg  from  amidit  the  trees  at  a 
I  great  diftance,  agreeably  diverfified  this 
|  deliditfullandfcape*. 

Whilft  we  walked  on,  difcourfmg  on 
I  feveral  agreeable  rubjefts,  I  obfei  ved  that 
i  the  fcene  prefently  changed,  and  thefe 
I  precipices  terminated  in  a  high  and  fteep 


hill,  fo  full  of  tall  trees  and  fhrubs,  that 
it  formed  a  molt  delightful  grove.     The 
grafs  here  was  mixed  with  beds  of  violets 
and  primrofes,  which  diffuieda  charm- 
ing fragrance  through  the  air.     Here 
we  fat  down  to  refrefh  ourfelves  on  the 
banks  of  a  fmall  fountain,  which  with 
a  gentle  murmur  ran  from  a  cavity  un- 
der the  hill;  and,  after  having  drank  fomc 
of  the  water  out  of  a  balbn  whkh  was 
chained  to  the  fide  of  it,  we  ftruck  into 
a  narrow  winding  path,  and  began  to 
mount  the  eminence,  to  take  in  a  larger 
view  of  the  vernal  beauties  of  this  de- 
lightful fcene;  when  I  obferved  a  fine 
riverf,  which  with  ferpeptine  meanders 
added  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.     But 
while  we  were  liftening  to  the  different 
warblings  of  a  number  of  birds  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  obferving  the  rabbits 
fcudding  along,  and  ikipping  at  our  ap- 
proach into  their  burrows,  we  were  inter- 
rupted from  our  contemplations  of  thele 
trifling  amufements,  by  a  voice  that  at 
once  feizedand  fixed  our  attention;  for  we 
were  near  enough  to  hear  diftin6lly  every 
word;  though,  when  we  looked  around 
us,  we  could  difcover  no  human  object 
near.     The  unknown  perfon  feemed  en- 
gaged in  a  contemplation  of  the  harmony 
of  nature;  and  with  a  foft,  yet  manly 
voice,  fpoke  the  following  rhapibdy— 
*  O  Nature!    how    beautiful,    how 
lovely,  are  all  thy  works  !  With  what 
pleafure  do  I  gaze  around,  and  view 
the  vaft  profufion  ofwifdom  and  in- 
finite fltill  that  furrounds  me !  Blefied 
retreat !  where  every  objecl  leads  me 
to  explore  the  bounteous  Author  of  all 
goodnefs,  who  thus  distributes  his  fa- 
vours to  man,  and  teaches  us  to  con- 
cur with  him  in  promoting  the  unirer- 
fal  good.     While  Heaven,   all-com- 
municative   Heaven,   thus    profuiely 
mowers  down  it's  blefiings,  and  im- 
parts to  us  all  that  can  charm   our 
ienfes,  or  ravifti  our  grateful  minds 
with  innocent  delight,  mall  we  with 
contracted  arts  confine  our  pleafure  to 
the  narrow  limits  of  felfifli  paflions, 
and  not  rather  exert  our  utmoft  abili- 
ties, in  order  to  difperfe  a  flood  of  joy, 
and  render  the  beauteous,  the  har- 
monious fcene,  compleat  ?— *But,  ah  I 


*  L,eft  this  defcription  (hould  be  thought  romantick,  the  Editor  thinks  hi rr.felf  obliged 
to  inform  the  onclick,  that  this  and  the  reft  of  the  landfcapes  are  actually  fituated  near 
Nottingham,  and  that  thele  ladies,  lie  fuppotes,  fefided  in  a  village  not  far  diftant  from 
that  town. 

f   *  fee  river  Trent, 

'how 
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how  finall  a  (hare  can  I  contribute  to 
the  great  def.gn  ?  loft  in  a  manner 
amidft  the  immenfity  of  nature,  like  a 
fingle  flower  amidlt  the  numberlefs 
number  which  enamel  this  verdant 
carpet,  or  a  (mall  plant  in  this  vernal 
landicape,  too  minute  fingly  to  gain 
the  attention,  and  which  could  not  be 
miffed  out  of  the  blooming  fcene! — But 
why  do  I  complain?  Am  I  not  fuffi- 
ciently  happy,  if,  amid  ft  the  works  of 
my  Creator,  I  can,  like  them,  by  ful- 
filling the  duties  of  my  narrow  fphere, 
promote  the  general  fplendor  and  har- 
mony of  the  whole?  If  the  inanimate 
creation  can  give  fuch  pleafures  to  a 
rational  mind, "how  much  nobler  mutt 
be  the  fatisfaclion  with  which  fuperior 
beings  view  the  beauteous  order  of 
the  more  noble,  the  intellectual  world, 
when  the  paflions  and  inclinations  of 
the  mind  compofe  an  harmonious 
fcene,  infinitely  more  lovely  than  the 
fined  and  moft  elegant  difpofitions  of 
matter  P 

Here  the  voice  flopped.  Perhaps  we 
v/ere  difcovered  through  the  trees,  and  the 
unknown  perlbn  was  diipleafed  at  being 
interrupted  in  his  private  reverie.  How- 
ever, curioiity  made  us  proceed  ;  for  I 
was  very  defirous  of  knowing  the 
itranger,  whofe  fentiments  and  language 
had  prejudiced  me  very  much  in  his 
favour. 

I  do.  not  know,  my  dear,  what  you 
will  think  of  our  adventure ;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  formed  a  moft  amiable  idea  of 
the  perlbn  of  this  ftranger,  though  I  had 
never  feen  him  ;  and  his  words  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  upon  my  heart,  that 
1  believe  I  have  repeated  every  lyllable  : 
but  the  graceful  manner,  and  the  nuilick 
of  his  voice,  are  what  I  can  never  give 
you  the  lei  ft  kit  a  of;  for,  \ipon  my 
'word,  they  were  quite  inexprefiible. 

Amelia  endeavoured  now  to  perfuade 
me  to  return j  but  I  was  too  much 
charmed  with  what  I  had  heaid  to  con- 
tent to  do  it  immediately.  Prompted  by 
a  little  female  curiofity,  I  reiblved,  if 
podibie,  to  (teal  at  l^aft  one  view  of  this 
Granger,  which  I  did  not  doubt  but  I 
might  eafuy  do  without  being  perceived. 
She  laughed  at  my  motive;  but,  how- 
ever, at  my  entreaties,  contented  to  fol- 
Ibw  me.  I  then  (truck  into  one  of  the 
winding  paths  which  lay  on  the  fide, 
from  whence  I  heard  the  voice }  but  had 
r.ot  gone  far,  whe'i,  looking  back,  I 
IT,; Jed  my  companion,  This  at  once 


alarmed  me.  and  made  me  very  uneafy, 
both  on  her  account  and  my  own.     I 
flood  dill— I  liftened.     I  returned  back, 
flopping  every  moment  to  look  around 
me ;  but,  iuft  as  I  regained  the  place  from 
whence  I  engaged  her  to  accompany  me 
in   this  foolifh  expedition,   I  heard   a 
ruftling  of  the  leaves  at  a  fmall  diftance, 
when  my  heart  fuddenly  leaped  with 
joy  at  the  thought  of  having  found  again 
my  friend :    but  was  quite   miftaken  j 
for,  inftead  of  her,  a  young  man  ap- 
peared from  amidft  the  boughs.     He 
came  to  me  with  an  air  of  refpecl.— But 
I  (hall  forbear  giving  a  description  of 
his  perfon  till  I  can  give  you  that  of  his 
mind  ;  and  that  muft  not  be  till  I  know 
him  better,  which  I  hope  will  not  be 
long, .     However,  I  muft  tell  you,  that 
I  believe  it  was  the  fame  who  had  a  few- 
minutes  before  fo  agreeably  engaged  my 
attention.     He  no  (boner  came  up  to 
me,  than  heobferved  the  diforder  of  my 
counter.ance,  which  in  a  moment  was 
imprinted  upon  hisj  when,  making  me 
a  low  bow — *  May  I  prefume  to  alk, 
'  Madam,1  faid  he,   with  a  trembling 
voice,  and  a  moft  expreffive  look,  '  what 
it  is  that  difcompofes  you  ?  Are  you 
alone?' — *  Yes,  Sir,*  returned  I ;  *  I 
have  loft  my  companion,  a  young  lady, 
who,   I  imagine,  is  in  equal  pain  to 
find  me.'—'  Well,  Madam,'  replied 
ic,  with  an  ingenuous  look,  '  might  I 
hope  that  you  would  put  yourfelf  un- 
der the  protection   of  a  ftranger,    I 
would  gladly  offer  my  fervice  to  wait 
upon   you  till  you  rejoin   the  lady.* 
Here  he  glanced  his  eyes  upon  me,  as  if 
to  anticipate  my  anfwer;  but  immedi- 
ately cait  them  down  to  the  ground,  and, 
I  think,  a  figh  efcaped  him. 

Though  I  was  under  noapprehenfion 
as  to  the  behaviour  of  this  young  gentle- 
man, yet  I  could  not  help  hefitating  a 
little,  to  confider  what  anfwer  I  fhould 
make  him.  Iwasapprehenfivethat,(houi;' 
my  coufin  find  me  in  his  company,  (he 
might  think  I  avoided  her  with  clelign 
and  this  might  poflibly  not  only  difgu 
her,  but  give  her  fome  thoughts  to  m 
prejudice:  befides,  in  the  opinion  of  th 
world,  it  might  not  be  thought  decei 
for  me  to  be  found  fo  early,  in  fuch  y 
retired  place,  with  a  man  whom  I  ha  !, 
never   feen  before,    and  to  whofe  cha 
racier  I  muft  confefs  myfelf  an  utte 
ftranger.     But  thefe  reflections  woul 
doubtlefs  have  given  way  to  my  incline 
lions,  had  not  the  young  gentleir     » 
perc/'  .  "g 


"PutL&tl  as   the  Act  directs,  ijrHkrafim.  ^C?  Jan7.'i .  y  f 
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perceiving  that  I  continued  filent,  re- 
JJned — '  I  fee,  Madam,  you  are  afraid 
of  tr  'ttii  g  yourieli  with  me  ;  I  cannot 
blame  your  caution,  and  will  there- 
fore leave  you,  in  order  to  feek  the 
lady  whofe  abfence  fe',"ns  to  give  you 
fome  pain;  and  lhall  think  myfelf  very 
.happy  if  my  endeavours  ihould  reftore 
yo':r quiet.' — 'This  is  a  very  obliging 
propoiai,  Sir,1  returned  I;  '  and  I 
gladly  take  you  at  your  word :  mean- 
while, J  will  wait  here  to  learn  your 
fuccefs ;  but  I  am  amamed  to  give 
you  this  trouble." — '  I  have  no  other 
trouble,  Madam,1  returned  be,  than 
in  kparating  myfelf  from  you.  But 
1  ought  not  to  complain,  fmce  it  is  to 
ferve  you.' 
Here  he  retired;  but  had  not  been 
gone  long,  before  1  faw  him  return  with 
precipitation,  when  he  told  me  that  he 
iaw  a  Jady  walking  down  the  hill ;  on 
which  I  permitted  him  to  conduit  me 
out  of  the  wood,  took  my  leave  or  him, 
and  prelently  rejoined  her. 

Amelia  was  too  angry  with  me  to 
forbear  reproaching  me  for  the  uneafmefs 
I  had  given  her,  though  flie  exprefled  her 
reientment  in  the  mod  obliging  terms  ; 
but  was  ib  ;>  pacified,  when  flie  found 
k  wab  don  vithout  defign,  and  I  had 
bec;i  equally  troubled  on  her  account : 
and,  indeed,  my  uneahnefs  had  .been  a 
i  iufticient  puniihment  for  my  indifcre- 
tion.  But  I  have  troubled  you  too  long 
with  things  of  no  confequence  ;  ar.u  will 
only  add,  that  we  made  halte  to  our 
coach,  and  were  driven  home  to  break- 
faft. 

.  Pray  give  my  refpecls  where  d  ue ;  and 
do  me  the  jullice  to  think  me,  dear  Char- 
lotte, the  iincereft  and  moft  affectionate 
«f  your  friends, 

FELICIA. 


LETT  E.R     III. 

WELL,  well,  my  dear,  you  may 
be  as  merry  as  you  will  with  my 
romantick  adventure,  as  you  are  pleafed 
to  call  it.  I  do  not  wonder  at  your  laugh- 
ing at  me,  for  I  had  penetration  enough 
to  forefee  it :  however,  that  could  not 
jprevent  my  giving  you  a  faithful  account 
jof  this  extraordinary  ramble;  for  I  had 
pther  you  mould  be  a  little  merry  at  my 
lexpence,  than  I  be  fuch  a  rebel  to  friend- 
ship, as  to- conceal  any  of  my  pleafures  or 
paint  from  you,  But  if  what  I  related 


i-n  my  laft  may  appear  too  trifling  to  de- 
feive  your  notice,  I  do  not  doubt  but  I 
mall  atone  for  the  trouble  1  have  Driven 
you  in  reading  it,  by  defcnbing  icenes 
more  interelting. 

The  peribn  you  are  pleafed,  in  the 
gaiety  of  your  heart,  to  tail  fome  fylvan 
deity,  who  you  luppole  inhabits  the  en- 
chanting groves,  the  Arcadian  foenes 
you  fay  I  have delcri bed,  is  a  mereearthly 
being,  as  very  a  mortal  as  you  or  1 ;  and 
the  native  beauties  of  this  rural  retreat, 
notwithstanding  what  you  are  pleafed ta 
infinuate  to  the  contrary,  are  ib  far  from 
being  heightened  by  my  deicnption,that, 
were  you  with  me,  you  would  hardly 
think  I  had  done  them  jultice.  But 
while  you  areattndted  by  the  charms  of 
your  young  admirer's  dreis  and  iplendid 
equipage,  and  dazzled  with  the  glitter 
or  a  court,  no  wonder  you  think  thefe 
humbler  fcenes,  thele  innocent  and  fimple 
charms,  which  pleafe  me,  are  alraoft 
wholly  fictitious,  and  iittle  eiie  but  the 
invention  of  a  luxuriant  fancy—a  fort  of 
fairy  land,  that  txilts  no  where  but  in 
my  own  ima.n . nio;:. 

I  faw  tiivi  a  uiaMe  youth  I  am  now  t» 
defcribe  to  you  :t  churcn  lall  Sundaj. 
The  moment  i  cail-myeyes-  upon  him, 
I  obii;rved  hia  nxed  upon  mej  and,  tA 
make  an  ingenuous  confeffion,  I  teltrnv 
heart  inftai.t'  iiut'.ei  with  a  vt-ry  agree- 
able emotion.  I  had  tor  ievetal  days 
longed  to  ice  him ;  and  could  not  «o\v 
help  feeing  a  iecret  joy  at  finding  IBV 
wilhts  graiued.  But  I  ohlerved,  at  the 
fume  time,  that  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
appearing  fingular  by  the  regards  htxaft 
upon  me  j  for  as  I  was  the  gayeit  lady 
in  the  whole  alTenibly,  every  body,  as 
foon  as  I  arofe  up,  inccifantly  gazed  at 
me.  When  the  Service  was  over,  I  grew 
impatient  to  know  if  he  would  fpeak  to 
me:  I  fancied  he  would;  at  leait,  I 
wifhed  it.  I  law  him  wait  at  the  door— 
I  f;w  it  with  pleaiure — and  went  out 
with  my  aunt  and  coufms,  filled  with  a 
formidable  idea  of  his  perf  eft  ions.  But 
how  was  I  mortified,  when,  after  having- 
addreffed  himfelf  to  my  aunt  and  htr 
daughters,  and  paid  them  fome  civil 
compliments,  he  took  his  leave,  only 
making  me  a  low  bow,  even  without 
opening  his  li^s  to  me ! 

Could  any  thing,  Madam,  be  more 
provoking  than  this  behaviour?  Not 
that  I  was  in  love  with  him — at  leaft,  I 
was  refolved  not  to  think  I  was.  But  to 
fee  him  fo  injenftbie  of  my  attractions  f 
intolerable  J 
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intolerable !  Not  to  fay  one  civil  thing  to 
me  !  what  ftupidity  !  Jf  I  had  been  ever 
fp-ogly,  he  could  have  done  no  more! 
But,  however  aukward  this  fit  of  refent- 
nient  may  appear  in  mer  efpecially  while 
I  declare  that  I  have  my  heart  in  my 
own  pofTeflion,  yet  I  had  really  feme 
reaibn  for  it.  There  is  certainly  a  plea- 
fure  in  thinking  ourielves  beloved  by  a 
man  of  fenfe  ;  and  if  I  was  not  actually 
in  love,  I  had  a  very  great  ambition  to 
make  him  ib.  He  would  have  been  a 
jnoft  agreeable  conqueft ;  and  I  mould 
doubtlefs  have  thought  his  addrefles  a 
greater  honour  than  thofe  of  a  thoufand 
coxcombs. 

The  next  day,  however,  I  had  th« 
pleafure  of  feeing  him  at  my  aunt's,  and" 
<ould  not  help  flattering  mvfelf  that  I 
was  the  caufe  of  his  vifit.  We  had  juft 
dined  j  and  Amelia,  having  taken  up 
One  of  the  volumes  of  the  Spectator,  was 
reading  the  affefting  ftory  of  Incle  and 
Yarico,  when  he  entered  the  parlour 5 
ilnd,  paying  us  fome  compliments,  (bated 
himielf  near  the  door ;  defiring,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  he  might  not  interrupt 
our  entertainment.  As  my  confm  had 
been  ufed  to  treat  him  with  all  imagin- 
able freedom,  (he  concluded  her  ftory, 
and  we  entered  upon  a  converfation  on 
the  nature  of  ingratitude ;  a  fubjeft  that 
afforded  the  young  gentleman  a  happy 
opportunity  of  discovering  the  delicacy 
of  his  fentiments.  He  faid  a  thoufand 
things  equally  entertaining  and  inftruc- 
tive,  and  enlivened  his  difcourfe  with 
abundance  of  tender,  generous,  and 
manly  thoughts :  but  at  lad,  my  aunt 
being  called  out  of  the  room,  her  daugh- 
ters loon  followed  her.  I  was  now  in 
the  moft  defirable  filiation,  and  began 
to  prepare  myfelf  for  hearing  a  conver- 
tation  infinitely  more  interefting.  But 
How  great,  how  inconceivable,  was  my 
'  it  prize,  to  find  theperfon,  who  a  minute 
before  entertained  u»  with  fuch  elegance 
of  thought  and  expreflion,  inftantly  be- 
come ipeechlefs  !  After  fixing  his  eyes 
upon  me  for  fome  time,  he  arofe;  and, 
with  an  air  that  expreffed  a  tender  diffi- 
dence, changed  his  feat,  and  fat  near 
me;  but  ftill  continued  filent.  His  eyes, 
which  had  a  remarkable  languor,  and  a 
pleafmg  foftnefs,  were  ftill  fixed  upon 
me,  but  I  no  fooner  met  his  glances, 
thart,  with  a  difordered  look,  he  c-aft  them 
to  the  floor.  I  endeavoured  in  vain  to 
vetiime  the  converfation  $  he  replied  with 
j'urh  »  tender  diffidene*  as  would- not 


fuffer  him  to  proceed  :  his  words  faltered 
on  his  lips,  and  were  uttered  with  ib 
much  confufion,  that  it  was  not  difficult 
to  obferve  the  ftruggk  he  had  with  his 
heart,  and  the  pleafmg  fource  of  his 
embarraflment. 

Ah,  Madam !  could  I  defire  a  more* 
agreeable  triumph?  You,  perhaps,  had* 
you  been  in  my  place,  woukt  have 
laughed  heartily  at  feeing  him  looJc 
filly;  would  have  ridiculed  this  foftnefs 
of  ibul ;  and,  with  your  ufual  fprightli- 
nefs,  have  diverted  yourfelf  at  beholding 
a  man  fo  ovef-awed  by  year  charms  as 
to  give  fuch  proofs  of  his  weaknefs  be- 
fore you :  and,  indeed,  can  any  thing' 
more  agreeably  flatter  our  vanity,  or 
give  us  a  higher  opinion  of  our  own  at- 
traftions,  than  to  fee  them  make  a  feol 
of  Good-fenfe,  and  ftrike  Eloquence  it- 
felf  dumb?  But,  alas!  I  found  myfelf 
little  difpofed  to  afiume  any  fuch  airs  of 
barbarous  gaiety.  I  was  not  much  lefs 
weak  than  he,  and  could  not  help  pitying, 
as  well  as  blaming,  that  modeft  diffi- 
dence that  gave  him  Arch  pain  :  but  this. 
Was  a  pity  that  was  attended  with  a  molt 
exquilite  pleafure  ;  nor  could  I,  indeed,- 
have  felt  a  greater  at  feeing  him  at  my 
feet,  had  he  even  affirmed  the  bufkin, 
and  entertained  me  with  all  the  lofty  and? 
melting  language  of  a  hero  in  tragedy. 
Not  all  the  paffionate  rants  of  a  lover, 
who  would  perfuade  me  to  the  folly  of 
believing  he  was  dying  at  my  feet,  and' 
that  his  fate  depended  upon  my  finiles 
or  frowns,  could  have  given  me  half  the 
proofs  of  a  fincere  paiTion  that  I  nov/ 
received. 

As  I  promifed  to  give  you  fome  idea 
of  his  perfections,  I  will  endeavour  to 
do  it  now :  his  filence  left  me  at  ftirf 
liberty  to  examine  his  perfon,  and  I 
made  ufe  of  this  opportunity  of  doing  it 
with  the  utmoft  freedom  j  and  there- 
fore, without  the  leaft  flattery,  I  fhall 
give  you  his  portrait  as  follows. 

You  muft  know,  then,  that  he  is  about 
twenty;  and  as  to  his  itatuie,  not  much 
taller  than  I  am  ;  which,  by  the  way,  is 
much  too  fhort  for  the  hero  of  a  ro- 
mance, who  ought  at  leaft  to  be  fix  feet 
high:  his  complexion  is  lively ;  his  eyes 
blue  and  Jparkling-,  and  fo  very  ex- 
preflive,  that  they  feem  to  difcover,  in 
the  ftrongeft  manner,-  all  the  fenfations 
of  his  heart — a  heart  that,  I  believe, 
would  be  a  great  lofer,  had  it  not  fo  true" 
an  interpreter  to  render  all  it's  emotions 
fmc«  in  hitef  en  countenance  i^ 
pasatti 
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painted  an  ingenuous  honefty,  the  moft 
lively  traces  of  all  that  is  humane, 
friendly,  and  benevolent,  mixed  with 
an  engaging  modefty  and  fimplicity  of 
manners.  His  hair  is  of  a  dark  brunette, 
and  hangs  in  natural  curls,  which  juft 
touch  his  fhoulders.  As  to  his  thoughts, 
they  feem  bent  on  the  improvement  of 
his  mind ;  and  the  lore  of  truth  and 
virtue — antiquated  perfections! — are  fo 
deeply  impreffed  there,  that  he  feems  to 
have  very  little  idea  of  thole  fancied 
charms,  thofe  fafhionable  accomplifti- 
ments,  which  are  neceflary  to  form  the 
character  of  the  fine  gentleman  :  nay, 
the  aukward  creature  does  not  appear  to 
have  the  leaft  notion  of  the  art  of  hand- 
ling a  fnuff-box  with  a  grace  j  does  not 
even  Jcnow  how  to  murder  the  reputa- 
tion of  thofe  who  are  abfent,  or  flatter 
thofe  that  are  prefentj  and  though  he 
feems  very  afliduous  to  pleafe  me,  he  has 
not,  I  can  tell  you,  had  the  complaifance 
to  let  me  know  that  he  thinks  I  have 
more  charms  than  his  grandmother. 

You  have  now,  my  dear  Charlotte,  a 
right  to  form  what  judgment  you  pleafe 
upon  the  picture  I  have  drawn.  The 
modeft  rufticity  of  my  fpark,  fo  very 
different  from  the  confident  addrefles  of 
the  town  beaux,  muft  make  him  feem  a 
very  odd  fort  of  a  creature  to  you,  who 
are  fo  ufed  to  hear  yourfelf  praifed  iij 
lofty  drains,  that  you  will,  perhaps,  be 
furprized  that  there  mould  be  any  other 
way  of  touching  the  heart.  But,  for  my 
part,  however  ridiculous  his  behaviour 
may  appear  to  you,  I  cannot  help  telling 
you,  that  I  found  myfelf  exceedingly 
moved  with  that  tender  diffidence  and 
melting  confufion, which,  in  fpite  of  him- 
felf,  difcovered  what  I  am  perfuaded  he 
would  very  gladly  have  conceded.  His 
filence  itfelf,  added  to  the  feveral  tender 
emotions  I  bbferved  in  his  countenance, 
made  fome  ftrange  adrances  in  my  heart; 
and,  to  be  fin  cere,  I  do  not  know  what 
may  be  the  effect  of  two  or  three  more 
fuch  tender  interviews.  , 

Afrer  this  frank  confeffion,  I  know 
you  are  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  me 
than  at  him.  Do  fo,  if  you  pleafe  j  I 
mall  find  an  opportunity  of  laughing  at 
you  in  my  turn.  But  to  proceed.  My 
aunt  at  laft  rejoined  us,  after  half  an 
hour's  abfence  j  in  which  time  I  had  not 
one  gallant  thing  faid  to  me,  not  a  fyl- 
lable  that  could  tell  he  was  my  lover: 
every  declaration  of  this  kind  was  per- 
fectly involuntary  j  ngr  do  I  know  when 


he  will  have  refolution  enough  to  un- 
burthen  his  heart  to  me.  But,  however 
merry  you  may  make  yourfelf  at  this 
letter,  I  dare  fay  you  will  be  pleafed  with 
the  confidence  I  repofe  in  you,  and  with 
the  frefh  aflurances  I  make  you  of  being, 
dear  Madam,  your  moft  fincere,  and 
affectionate  friend, 

FELICIA. 


LETTER     IV. 

DEAR  CHARLOTTE, 

I  Do  not  think  there 4s  any  occafion  to 
make  an  apology  for  fending  you 
this  fo  foon  after  my  laft,  though  I  have 
not  yet  received  an  anfwer  to  it.  I  know 
you  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  me ; 
and  therefore,  without  ceremony,  I  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  my  heart,  which  lead 
me  to  communicate  every  thing  to  you 
that  I  have  reafon  to  flatter  myfelf  will 
be  an  agreeable  amufement. 

A  few  days  ago,  my  aunt  having  en- 
gaged to  ipend  a  day  or  two  with  asx 
elderly  gentleman,  who  lives  at  a  village 
a  few  miles  diftant  from  our  houfe,  they 
made  me  one  of  the  party  5  and  we  ac- 
cordingly let  out  in  the  coach.  The  old 
gentleman,  who  expected  us,  met  us  with 
his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  and,  in  an  agree- 
able friendly  manner,  paid  us  the  com^ 
pliments  of  his  houfe  before  we  arrived 
at  it;  and  then  conducted  u>  home, 
fmoaking  all  the  way  at  the  coach-door. 
As  foon  as  we  entered  his  houfe,  his 
unreferved  behaviour  rendered  his  com- 
pany very  diverting.  He  enlivened  the 
converfation  with  abundance  of  nieny 
ftoiies,  which  his  homourous  and  plci- 
fant  manner  rendered  vaftly  diverting: 
but  the  worft  part  of  our  entertainment 
confided  in  our  being  obliged  to  bear 
with  the  impertinence  of  an  old  maiden 
lady,  the  gentleman's  fitter,  who,  out  of 
an  affectation  of  extraordinary  piety  and 
prudence,  joined  to  an  aukward  air  of 
over-ftrained  modefty,  affumed  an  au- 
thority that  made  her  perfectly  ridicu- 
lous. You  nevrr,  in  all  your  life,  I  dare 
fay,  beheld  fo  compleat  a  prude  :  fhe 
would  infinuate  that  there  was  a  double 
meaning  in  the  moft  innocent  expref- 
fions  ;  and  would  frequently  fet  us  upon 
fearching  fcr  an  indecent  thought, 
where,  I  dare  fay,  none  but  herfrlf  ever 
had  any.  This  was  the  cenlbr  tf  .thfc 
company,  from  whom  .our  fac^iioi  s 
frieud  often  met  with  a  fharp  reprimand. 
B  'Fie, 
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*  Fie,  fie!'  would   fhe  frequently  cry, 
interrupting  him,  toffing  up  her  head, 
and  giving  him  a  look  of  fupercilious 
difdain,  '  I  proteftyou  make  me  blufh. 

*  Really  you  will  oblige  me  to  leave  the 
'  room.1     But  the"  beft  of  it  was,  that 
this  gentleman's  obfcenity  was  like  feme 
people's  wit,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  as  nobody  can  fee  that  but  them- 
felves,  fo  none  of  the  company  could 
find  him  guilty  of  a  want  of  decency, 
but  this  experienced  maid.    Befides,  her 
comments  were  an"  hundred  times  worfe 
than  the  text.     She  muft  certainly  have 
a  moft  fruitful  invention,  as  well  as  a 
very  unchafte  caft  of  mind;  or  elfe,   I 
think  it  hardly  peffible  that  me  fhowld 
be  fo  very  intelligent  in    things,  which 
it  is  the  greateft  glory   of  ladies  in  our 
circumftances  not  to  underftand.     Mo- 
defty  is  the  diftinguifhing  virtue  of  our 
fexj  nor  can  a   gentleman  violate  it  in 
our  prefence  without  being  goilty  of  an 
unpardonable  rudenefs,  but  this  virtue 
will  never  teach  us  to  torture  words  and 
fyllables  to  make  them  fpeak  a  fenfe  of 
\vhich  the  fpeakerhad  not  the  leaftidea. 
This  would  be  to  acl:  entirely  inconfift- 
?nt  with  that  love  of  decency  to  which 
we  make  pretenfions. 

But  to  return  to  our  prude.  You 
would  have  laughed  to  hear  her  (while 
with  an  air  of  the  moft  ridiculous  affec- 
tation fhe  drew  up  her  mouth)  exprefs 
her  averfion  for  the  natty  filthy  crea- 
tures, the  men.  She  is  lurprized  that 
our  lex  can  be  fo  impudent  as  to  marry. 
And  though  me  has  had  the  greateft  and 
moft  advantageous  offers,  (which,  by  the 
way,  her  fmall  remains  of  beauty  and 
fenfe  would  not  tempt  one  to  believe) 
fhe  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  Jo 
rnuch  as  to  think  with  patience  on  the 
nafty  odious  things. 

Severe  as  this  lady  was  upon  the  old 
gentleman,  he  was  not  much  behind 
her  in  his  replied,  in  which  he  raillied 
her  fo  agreeably,  that  I  could  almoft 
forgive  her  impertinence  on  accouut  of 
the  pleafant  remarks  it  occafioned. 
'  As  foon  as  dinner  was  over,  fhe  be- 
gan with  a  fevere  cenfure  upon  the  weak - 
nefs  and  depravity  of  human  nature, 
which  opened  the  way  for  abundance  of 
devout  fcandal  and  pious  defamation. 
And  as  this- gave  her  a  happy  occafion 
df  Mentioning,  by  way  of  illustration, 
the  real  or  imaginary  vices  of  her  neigh- 
bourhood,  fhe  feemed  to  talk  on  this 
with  an.  wnufual  fatisfaclioru 


Her  immaculate  foul  triumphed  ove,r 
the  crimes  of  the  multitude,  and  made 
her  look  down  upon  them  with  a  facred 
indignation.     Every  foible  was  repre- 
fented  in  the  moft  glaring  light,  and  a 
reafon  given  for  all  the  accidents  which 
had  happened  within  her  notice.  Elated 
with  the  moft  pompons  ideas  of  her  own 
fpotlefs   virtue,  (he  pretended  to  know 
why  one  was  thrown  from  his  horfe,  why 
another  was  robbed,  or  another  dange- 
roufly   ill  of  a  fever;  and  pointed  out 
th«  refpeclive  crimes  which  were    the 
cauie  of  each  difafter;  while  her  misfor- 
tunes, on  the  contrary,  were  only   the 
trials    of    an    indulgent    Providence. 
What  an  admirable  artifice  toextinguifli 
the  generous  impreffions  of  humanity, 
and  to  render  the  heart  infenfible  to  pity! 
to  blot  out  all  the  traces  of  the  Deity, 
and  ftamp  the  brute  on  the  reafonable 
foul !    But  what,  if  poffible,  added  to 
the  cruelty  and  inhumanity  of  her  flan- 
ders  was,  her  indirect  infinuations,  art- 
fully mixed    with   a  pretended   air  of 
friendfhip,  which  were  a  greater,  infult 
on  thofe  fheafperfed  than  her  more  open 
invectives.     *  Alas !'  cried  fhe,  with  a 
figh,    *  who  would  think  that  my  dear 
friend— I  won't  mention  her  name  ^ 
my  regard  for  her  will  not  f'uffer  me 
to  do  that;  but  flic  does  not  live  many 
doors   from  us— I  fay,    who  would 
think  that  fo  fine 'a  lady,  with  fuch  a 
modeft  and  artlefs  look,  was  not  as 
perfect  in  her  virtue  as  fhe  is   in  the 
fymmetry  of  her  perfon!     But   I   am 
glad  fhe  has  kept  her  folly  to  herfelf  j 
and  indeed  am  too  much  her  friend 
ever  to  divulge  it.     I  have  heard,  in- 
deed, a  little  whifper— but  no  matter 
what  they  fay  of  her:  I  hope  it   only 
proceeds  from  malice  and  ill-nature. 
O    fie  I  how  can  people  flander  one 
another  at  this  rate  !  to  be  iurc,  it   is 
very  wicked  of  them.* 
*  Yes,    doubtlefs,  Madam,'  replied 
the  old  gentleman,  interrupting  her  with 
a  fneer  ;  '  we  know  you  are  very  fenfi- 
'  ble  of  the  malignity  of  this  crime.* 
Here  he  winked  at  my  aunt,  fhrugged 
up  his  fhoulders,  and   fhe  proceeded— 
Yes,  Heaven  knows  flander  is  my  aver- 
iion,'  refumed  fhe,  *  and  I  would  not, 
for  the  world,  be  guilty  of  it.  What 
if  fhe  is  not  fo  {lender  as  fhe  ufed  to  be ; 
fhe  may  be  troubled  with  the  dropfy, 
you  know.    I  love  to  put  the  beft  con- 
ftru&ion  upon  every  thing.' 
*  Skadar  I  Madam,'  replied  our  old 
friend, 
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friend,  Ming  with  an  air  of  indigna- 
tion 5   *  Ifawthat  lady  yefterday,  and 

*  upon  my  word  1  never  beheld  a  finer 

<  fhape,  or   a  more  eafy  air  j  I  could 

*  not  help  taking  particular  notice  of 

<  her.' — '  How!  Sir/  cried  fhe,  with  a 
look  that  expreffed  her  difappointment 
and  confufvon;    *  I  am   perfuaded  you 
'  don't  know  who   I  mean.' — *  Yes, 

*  Madam,  I  do,'  returned   he;    *  and 
*.  between  you  and  I,  however  you  con- 

<  ceal  names,  you  are  'always   fure  to 
'  point  your  inveclives  in  fuch  a  man- 
'  ner,  that  nobody  can  miftake  the  per- 
'  fon  they  are  levelled  at..    This  mew 

*  of  friendftup  is  only  a  pretence,  a  fpe- 

*  cious    artifice   to  wound  the  deeper. 
'  Don't  you  think,  ladies,'  continued 
he,  turning  to  us,  r  that  my  filter,  with 
'  her  white  unfullied  virtue,  muft  appear 
«  to  great  advantage,  while  fhe   is  fur- 
1  rounded  by  fuch  a  black   neighbour- 

*  hood?     How  beautiful   muft  a  fwan 
«  look  in  the  midft  of  a  flock  of  ravens!' 

She  was  now  as  red  as  fire,  and  was 
doubtlefs  going  to  make  a  fevere  reply, 
when,  to  my  no  fmall  Satisfaction,  the 
converfation  was  diverted  by  a  gentle- 
man's entering  the  room,  with  a  young 
lady  of  genteel  appearance,  andaperfon 
formed  to  prtpoffels  every  one  in  her 
favour.  Our  good-natured  prude  feemed 
a  little  confounded  at  their  prefencej  but 
foon  recovering  herfelf,  .ran  to  embrace 
the  lady,  with  fuch  an  appearance  of 
Sincerity,  that  I  began  to  "think  her  more 
capable  of  friendfhip  than  I  had  before 
imagined  ;  but  while  fhe  was  lavishing 
upon  this  ftranger  the  moft  ardent  ca- 
refles>-a'nd  w't>n  an  excefs  of  complai- 
fance,  thanking  her  for  her  vifit,  my 
•aunt  told  me,  that  this  was  the  lady  fhe 
had  a'minute  before  fo  cruelly  afperled 
under  the  character  of  a  friend. 

All  this  while  I  had  not  taken  notice 
of  the  gentleman  who  was  brother  to 
this  injured  ladyj  but  when  he  was  come 
.up  to  us,  I  was  feized  with  a  fudden 
flow  of  joy  at  feeing  him  the  amiable 
youth  I  defcrihed  to  you  yi  my  laft. 
But  you  can't  imagine  what  an  effeft 
tfiis  difcovery  had  upon  me  :  the  mo- 
ment I  caft  my  eyes  upon  his  fitter,  and 
confidered  her  as  a  lady  vilely  fHndered 
by  the  p'erfon  who  was  now  embracing 
her,  I  could  not,  at  firft,  forbear  taking 
her  part  againft  the  prude,  and  being 
highly  offended  at  her  hypocrifyj  but 
now  when  I  confidered  her  as  the  fifter 
of  this  engaging  youth,  for  whom  I  f-elt 


fomeofthe  moft  tender  fentiments,  I 
could  not  help  regarding  the  prude  as  a 
monfter,  and  entering  into  the  injured 
lady's  Sufferings,  with  a  very  different 
kind  of  indignation.  The  affront  was 
become  much  nearer  and  more  fenfible 
than  it  was  before.  And  indeed,  nothing 
but  my  regard  for  peace  could  have 
prevented  my  cautioning  her,  whom  I 
now  confidered  as  my  friend,  againft 
one  who  could  ftab  with  a  fmile,  and 
fting  the  period  fhe  hugged  to  her  bo- 
fom.  Lucius,  for  that  is  the  young 
gentleman's  name,  faluted  my  aunt  and 
coufins  with  an  air  the  moft  free  and 
engaging}  but  when  he  came  to  me, 
methought  a  timorous  confulion  render- 
ed his  compliments  hardly  intelligibje. 
However,  he  took  a  chair,  when  the 
old  fquire,  with  his  ufual  freedom^ 
cried  out,  at  the  fame  time  taking  him 
by  the  hand,  '  Well,  my  young  phi- 
'  loibpher,  I  am  heartily  glad  to  fee 
'  you.  Here  is  a  lady  in  company  has 
'  been  degrading  human  nature  moft 
'  unmercifully  j  and  has  even  aflerted 
'  that  we  have  all  a  natural  propenfity 
'  to  commit  the  blackeft  crimes,  Ods 
'  my  life,  if  I  had  been  able  to  have 
'  managed  an  argument  againft  her  on 

*  fuch  a  difficult  fubieft,  Ifhouldhave 

*  thought  myfelf  obliged  to  vindicate  the 

*  honour  of  my  own  fpecies  ;  but  now 
f  you  are  here,  you  muft  e'en  do  it  for 
'  me.  I  am  not  willing  to  think  myfelf  a 

*  villain,  nor  would  I  maintain  fuch  an 
'  ill  opinion  of  my  friends;  but  hare  you 

*  resolution  enough,  my  boy,  to   vin- 
'  dicate  yciirown  fentiments  when  they 
'  oppofe  thofeof  the  ladies?' 

*  Yes,    Sir,'  returned    he,    fmiling, 
'  when  their  honour  is  to  be  fupported  j 

*  but  I  hope   there   are  none  here  that 

*  have  really  fuch   unworthy  thoughts 
'  of  themfelves  and  us.     For  my  |  a.f,' 
continued   he,    with    an    air   perfectly 
graceful,     '  I   think  there   can't  be  a 
'  greater  reflection  on  the  Author  of  Na. 
'  ture,  on  his  wildorn  and  goodnefs,  on 

*  his  fpotlefs  purity,  than  this  opinion^ 
'  which  at  once  renders  man  an  objecl: 

*  of  deteftaticn  and  abhorrence,  and  his 
'  Creator  lyjworthy  the  title  of  the  Fa- 
'  ther  of   his  rational  creation  ;  a  title 
'  which  reflects   a  ^lory  upon  our  i'pe- 

*  cies;  and  which  fprings  from  the  moft 

*  j-efplendent  as  well  as   endearing  at- 
'  tribute  of  the  Deity. 

'  If  we  impartially   furvey   the  firft 

*  impreflioos  of  nature,  and  the  origin 
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«  of  our  paffions,  we  fhall  find  that  thofe 
'  propensities  which  are  not  acquired, 

*  are  on  the  fide  of  virtue.       The  mind 
'  of    the  infant  no    fooner   begins  to 
«  open  and  expand,  than   he  feels  the 
«  dawn  ofreafon:  the  bright   radiant 
'  ftream  of  heavenly   light   pours  into 

*  his  foul,  and  he  fees  at  once  the  natu- 

*  ral  deformity  of  forne  actions,  and  the 

*  native  charms  and  intrinficklovelinefs 
'  of  others.    But  even  before  reafon  can 
«  take  place,  and  while  this  refplendent 

*  ray  of  the  Deity  is  too  glimmering  to 

*  direct,  him  in  the  paths  of  truth  and 

*  virtue,  he  feels  within  him  an  internal 

*  and  moral   fenfe,  which  dirtinguifhes 

*  between  virtue  and  vice,  beauty  and 

*  deformity,  harmony  and  difcord.  He 
'  is  delighted  with  ftriking  colours}   he 

*  is  charmed  with  the  melting  warbling 
'  of  a  well-tcmched  inftrument  ;  he  is 

*  terrified  with  the   braying  of  an   afs, 
'  a  fliriek,  or  a  clap  of  thunder.     But 

*  whence  can  arife  thefe  various   fen- 
'  fations  of    pleafure,    or    of    pain  ? 
'  Whence  can  fpring  thefe  early  ideas 
'  of  harmony,  proportion,  and  beauty, 

*  if  they  are  not  founded  in  the  confti- 

*  tution  of  nature,  if  there  is  not  an  in- 
f  ternal  fenfe,  a  natural  tafte  by  which 
f  they  are  qualified    to   difcern   them? 
'  Virtue  is  the  muiick  of  the  foul,  the 
'  harmony  of  the  paffions  5  it  is  the  or- 
*•  der,  the  fymmetry,  the  interior  beauty 

*  of  the  mind;  the  iburce  of  the  trueit 
€  pleafures,  the  fountain  of  the  fublim- 

*  ell  and  moft  perfect   happinefs.    But 
<  let  us  have  recourfe  to  nature,  and  fee 
'  if  this  be  not  the  cafe.     How  early 

*  does  the  little  creature  feel  fentiments 

*  of  gratitude  in  return  for  the  tender 

*  care  of  it's  nurfe !  How  early  is  it  ,in- 

*  tendered  by  the  focial  affections  of  pi- 
'  ty  and  companion?  Andhow  pleafing- 

*  ly  does  every  natural  gufli  of  foft  affec- 
'  tion  fwell  it's  bread,  and  pour  from 

*  it's  pretty  eyes!     But  why  does  it  ex- 
'  perience  thefe  tender  feelings   of  the 
«  foul?  For  what  reafon  does  the  un- 

*  taught  mind  ft  art  back  from  fpectacles 

*  of  violence  and  horror?     Why  is  it 

*  n>oved  with  pity?  Why  is  it  mocked 

*  and  wounded  ?    Why  does  it  bleed  at 
?  miferies  in  which  itfelf  has  no  imme- 

*  diate  concern?  Is  it  not  becaufe  it  is 

*  naturally    virtuous,    naturally  com- 

*  paflionate  and  fympathifing  ?' 

'  What  ;i  delightful  reprefentation,1 
cried  Amelia,  with  an  expreflive  fmile, 

*  ha^e you  given  us  of  human  nature! 
«  How  very  different  frem  thofe  gloomy 


'  difcourfes  wedaiiy  hear  of  the  wretch- 
c  ednefs  and  deformity  of  all  the  race  of 
'  Adam!  Too  many  of  our  clergy  feem 

*  to  take  a  peculiar  pleafure  in  deg^ad- 

*  ing  mankind,  as  if  they  thought  there 
'  was  no  other  way  of  exalting  the  De- 

*  ity,  than  by  debating  his  offspring  : 

*  and  this  they  do  by  rcpiefenting  us  as 

*  born  in  guilt,  and  naturally  incapable 
4  of  performing  the  ieaft  action,  either 

*  virtuous  in  itfelf  or  acceptable  to  our 

*  Maker.'-—'  It  is  very  true,'   replied 
my  aunt  5  *  but,  in  my  opinion,  nothing 
'  can  be  more  injurious  to  the  caufe  of 
'  virtue  than  fuch  falfe  representations* 
'  For  my  part,   as  I  have  carefully  at- 

*  tended  to  the  aclions  and  behaviour  of 
'  children,   in  their  molt  early  infancy, 
'  I  can  fay  from  experience,  that  I  have 
f  never   beheld  the  Ieaft  traces  of  this 
'  natural  turpitude,  which  is  the  fubject 

*  of  fo  many  pompous  harangues;  but 

*  as  I  cannot  be  fuppoied  to  have  car- 
f  ried  my  reflecliorts  of  this  kind  fo  far 

*  as  Lucius,  who,  I  find,  has  made  this 
r  lubject  his  ftudy,  I  mall  deiire  him  to 
(  run  through  the   moft  particular   of 
'  thofe  vijpes  which  are  fuppofed  to  lurlc 
'  in  our  hearts,   in  order  to  {hew  that 
'  they  have  no  real  exiftence  in  the  con- 
f  ftitution  of  our  nature.— But  wiiat  you. 
'  have  faid,  Sir,'  added  me,  addrefting 
herfelf  to  Lucius,  *  brings,  to  try  mind 
(  a  circumftance,  which  may  farther  il- 
'  luftrate  your  opinion   of   the  moral 
'  fenfe,    and   prove  by  a  familiar  ia- 
c  (tance,  that  it  is  really  founded  in  na- 
'  ture,  and  not  mecely  a  plaufible  re- 
f  prefentation  of  what  we  willi  to   be 

*  true.  But,  not  to  keep  you  any  long- 
'  er  in  lufpence:   fome  years  ago,  as  T 
'  VV-.TS  at  work  in  my  parlour  next  the 

*  haif,  I  was  alarmed  at  hearing  fome. 
'  body  fall  down  {lairs;  and  my  daugh- 
'  ter  Polly  giving  a  mriek  at  the  fame 
'  time,  I  ran  in  a  terrible  fright  to  afTift 
'  my  child.     B-utj..  with  what  furprize 
f  was  I  leized,  to  fee,  inftead  of  her,  a 
'  young  man  whom  I  had  entertained 
'  the  day  before  lying  upon  the  floor, 
'  who  arofe  the  moment  I  entered  the 
'  hall !     The  dear  little  creature,   who 
'  had  been  the  inftant  before  at  play> 
'  ftood  fpeech.eisi   fhe  was  Itruck  with 
'  compailion ;  her  lips  were  pale,    hec 
'  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears^  lier  joints 
'  trembled,     I  preiled  her  to  tell  me 
'  what  was  the  matter,  but  could  ob- 

*  tain  no  other  anfwer  than— The  manf 

*  tbe  man!   In  fhort,  her  whole  foul  was 

*  in  luch  aa  agony,  that  it  was  fomc 

*  time 
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*  time  before  I  brought  her  to  herfelf. 
'  This  »- TV,  I  allure  you,  is  fact  •,  and 
«   I  wouU   Jefire  this  lad/,  if  (lie  can,  to 
«  account    or  this  tender  flow  ,>f  bene- 
'  volence  an .':  compaflic;    in  a  child  of 
«  three-  v  ars  old :  an  ?.ge  in  -  Inch  Ihe  her- 
«  felf  mult  allow,  that  reafon  couid  have 
'  no  ihare  in  tiic  emotions  of  her  heart.1 

*  Really,  Madam,'   repl.-d  the   reli- 
gious prude,  in  a  peevifh  t  >ne,  *  I  am 

*  aftonilhed  to  hear  y  i>,   I  thought  you 
'  had  been  more  orthodox  than  to  alfert 
«  fuch  ttrange  opinions.     I  am  forry  to 
'  fee  that  your  for.dnefs  for  your  child 
1  has  fuch  an  unhappy  effeft,  as  to  Ihut 
'  you     e)ts  againit  the  truths  of  our 

*  relir-'io-i,     I   will  warrant  you  now 
'  you  don't  believe  original  fin.    Don't 
4  we  fee  every  where  th<?  perverfenefs  of 

*  children?    But  to  be  lure  you  won't 

*  fee  it — you  don't  know  that  they  are 

*  given  to  lying,   pride,   and  every  vice 

*  thty  are  cap-able  of  committing.    O»e 

*  would    think    that    experience    alone 

*  would  be    iuihcient  to  let  us  fee  that 

*  they  are  naturally   wicked.     Alas! ' 
contiivsed  fl>e.  with  a  ridiculous  whine, 
and  at  the  fame  time  making  her  head, 

*  th  fe  are  proud  thoughts  j  it  is  but  too 
'  true,   that  our  nature  is  iadly  deprav- 
'  ed,  and  that  we  are  naturaHy  inclined 

*  to  all  manner  of  crimes.' 


*  You  muft  permit  me,  Madam,  to 
*  diflent  fri.m  yourof.inion,1  replied  the 
engaging  Lucius  with  a  finite;  *  and  I 
think  I  am  able  to  prove  that  nature, 
who  has  Jo  early  prejudiced  the  foul  on 
the  fide  of  virtue,  has  not  thrown  in 
am<:  r.et't  her  favours  any  of  thole  bale- 
ful ii,s  ditr'S  you  mention.  We  re- 
ceive n"'.  lir.g  Irom  the  hands  of  thd 
Supreme  Being  that  is  not  like  himfelf, 
perfectly  good  5  nothing  that  he  might 
not  communicate  coniiftent  with  his. 
infinite  benevolence:  and  therefore  a4l 
I  can  grant  is,  that  this  moral  fenfe, 
like  the  light  of  reafon,  is  not  in  every- 
one equally  (Irons',  refined  and  deli- 
cate, though  it  is  in  all  capable  of  di- 
recting to  the  piu  hi  it  of  what  is  ami- 
able and  praife-worthy.  As  to  the 
perverfenefs  of  children,  their  lying, 
pride,  ar*d  whatever  elfe  you  are  plcaf- 
ed  to  lay  to  their  change,  they  are 
eafily  accounted  for.  They  have  not 
only  ill  ex  unpies,  but  are  taught  to  be 
vicious.  Pai.iS  are  taken  to  make  them 
fo;  and  the  fond  mother,  without  de- 
fign,  a&s  as  if  me  laboured  to  erafe 
out  of  it's  mind  the  p  ;re  i-mpreflions 
of  nature*.  But  I  ihali  leave  this 
iubjecl,  and  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
the  feveral  vice*  laid  to  our  charge 
have  not  their  foorce  from  nature. 


*   The  judicious  Mr.  Locke  confiders  this  fubjc&  in  a  very  particular  manner       {    .f  we 

*  look,  into  the  common   management  of  children,*   fays  he,    *  we  ihall   have  t.j;        to 
'  wonder  that  there  are  any  foottfeps  of  virtue  left  in  che  worid.     Wuat  vicecaa  b<:     .      i 

*  which  parents  do  not  feafon  them  with,   and  drop  into  them   the  peeus  of,   «is  1000  a* 

*  they  are  capable  to   receive   them?    1  don't  mean  by  the  examples  they  give,   whL'.i  it 
«  encouragement  enough  ;   but  that  wi'ch  I  would  take  notice  of  herp,    is  the  -i   wuright 
«  teaching  them  vice.     Give  me  a  Mow,  and  I  tv  // beat  >.  im,   is  a  leffun  which  moil  chird- 
«  ren  hear  every  day  :    this  naturally  fixes  in  their  minds  principles  of  revenge.     Th«y  are 

*  Taught  to  be  proud  of  their  cloaths  long  before  they  pot  them  on,  ad  to  ueai  with  co«- 

<  tempt  and  iniblence  all  who  are  not  fia  well  drefled  a»  th«y;    by  which  they  rrnder  their 

*  heart?  obdurate,  and  root  out  their  natural  iVnrimrnts  or"  pity.     Lying  and  i-quivoc*tion« 

*  are  put  into  the  mouths  of  young  people,  and  commended  in  chiidrc  •,,  whilft  they  arc 

*  for  their  parents  advantage.     Their  minds  are  enervated  by  flattery,  and  luxury  of  every 

<  kind       Is  my  young  matter  a  litf  e  out  01"  order,  the  queftLn  ;>,  Wb*t  ivili  my  dear  eatf 

*  What  fh all  I  get  fir  'bee  ?    Every  body  s  invention  is  fet  aa  work  to  iinu.  o-ui  lometning 

*  luscious  and  delicate  enough  to  prevail  uver  the  want  cu  .vppetite,  wkkh  nature  has  wifely 

'  ordered  in  the  beginning  of  diftempers,  to  prevent  their  increale He  had  Me  will 

'  of  his  maid  before  he  could  fpeak  or  go  ;    he  had  the  maftery  of  his  paients  ever  ftiice  he. 

*  could  prattle;   and  why,  now  he  is  grown  up,  ani  is  ftronger  and  wife*  than  he  was  chen, 

*  muft  he  be  restrained  and  curbed  ? — If  his  defires  carry  him  to  wine  and  women,  they 
1  are  objeds  as  fuitable  to  the  longing  of  one  of  more  years,  as  what  he  cried  for,  when 

*  little,  were  to   the   inclinations   of  a  child.'     See  Locke  on  Education %  fege  34— 46* 
But  innumerable  are  the  methods  of  inftilling  vice  into  the  fhxiole  mind   ot  the  infant. 
Their  rewards  render  them  incorrigibly  obftinate,  their  punifhmenti  make  imprefiions  ne- 
ver to  be  er.ifed.     The  hobgoblin  is  ever  arfter  a  ftrbjeft  of  terror ;  and  the.  f  oar  unhappy 

tcby  who  was  to  take  them  aivay  ^irber  tbty  ivere  naughty^  hat  fixed  OCeply 
averfion  for  objects  of  nailery  «a<i  rtiArels,     I'k*  Editor* 
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•  '.«  Avarice,  with  all  it's  black  attend- 
«  ants,  is  confeflfedly  a  crime  of"  old  age, 

*  and  feldom  arrives  at  maturity  till  ac- 
«  companied  with  grey  hairs  :  nor  can  it 
e  have  the  leaft  foundation  in  the  confti- 
'  tution  of  our  frame,  fince  it  can  only 
*-  be  compleated  by  time,  and  a  conftant 

*  war  with  ourfelves.     Every  object  of 

*  real  mifery,  every  inftance  of  virtue  in 

<  diftrefs,  demands  our  relief  with  fuch 
«  a  forcible  eloquence,  that  we  are  ob- 
'  liged  to  ftruggle  with  ourfelves  in  or- 
«  der  to  fupprefs  our  riling  companion. 
«  The  natural   feelings   of    the   heart, 
«  which  on  thefe  occalions  prompt  every 

<  man  to  pity,  cannot  be  erafed  without 

*  a  degree  of  felf -denial;  a  violence  to 

*  reafon,  a  violence  to  all  the  remains  of 

*  humanity. 

«  As  to  lewdnefs,  nature  muft  utterly 

*  disclaim  it.     What  man,  that  has  the 
'.  leaft  remains  of  generosity,    the  lead 
'"fenfe  of  pity,  would  not  fhudder  at  the 
«  thought  of  betraying  the  lovely  inno- 

<  cent  to  guilt,  and  fhame,  and  infamy? 

*  Whatman,   that  has  not  loft  all  the 
'  fenfe  and  underftanding  of  a  man,  all 
*-  the  'foft  and  noble  imprelTions  of  hu- 

*  inanity,  and  who  was  one  Itep  above 
'a  brute,  would  hefitate  for  a  moment 

.«  whether  he  mould  bridle  or  indulge  an 

*  inclination,  when  the  dreadful  confe- 
'  quence  lies  fo  plainly  before  him — 

*  where  mifery,  inevitable  mifery,  muft 
«  attend  the  partner  of  his  pleafures? 

*  But  this  is  not  all:  we  have  not 

<  only  a  moral  fenfe,  but  a  paffion  adapt- 

*  ed  to  reftrain  our  defires,    and  reduce 
«  them  within  proper  bounds  ;  a  paffion 

*  iuited  to  foften  and  reform  our  minds, 
«,by  inlpiring  the  tendereit,  moft  nobje 
'.  and  delicate  fentiments.'     Here,  giv- 

, ing  me  a  look,   he  coloured,  and  at  the 

.  fame  time  futfered  a  figh  to  efcape  him ; 

but  immediately  endeavouring  to  recover 

h'mfelf  from  his  confufion,  which  he 

'  ftrove  in  vain  to  conceal,  he  refumed — 

*  But  the  force  of  love  almoft  every  one 
•*  has  experienced.' — *  Ay,  ay,*    cried 
'he  old  gentleman,  laughing;    '  and  I 
'•*  don't  queftion  but  every  one  here  has 

*  felt  it's  power.-    For  my  part,  when  I 
«  was  a  young  man,  I  was  a  perfect  in- 

*  amoral o.'— *  Was  you  fo?'  cried  the 
old  maid:   *  therefore,  becaufe  you  were 

*  fuch  a  fool,  you  muft  think,  to  be 
.«  fare,  that. I  have  been  fo  too.     No, 
«  Sir,  I  allure  you  I  was  never  guilty  of 
«  that  weakneis.'— *  If  love,  Madam, 

*  is  a:  weaknefs/  replied  Lacius  witfe 


fome  warmth,  « it  is  at  leaft  the  nobleft 
weaknefs  we  are  liable  to.  Love  re- 
fines and  humanizes  the  mind,  gives 
a  delicacy  to  our  conceptions,  and 
renders  us  incapable  of  injuring,  even 
in  thought,  the  dear  obje6l  of  o\ir  foft 
affeclions:  and,  in.  fine,  is  a  noble 
counterpoife  to  thofe  defires  which 
Providence  has  wiiely  given  us,  as  it 
is  diredly  calculated  to  prevent  their 
carrying  us  beyond  the  bounds  of  rea- 
ibn  and  virtue.  So  the  pleafing  ties 
of  friendship,  mutual  affection,  and 
publick-fpiritednefs,  whofe  charms  are 
almoft  univerfally  felt,  are  an  addi- 
tional guard  againft  our  degeneratigg 
into  bafe,  mercenary,  and  ielfifh  ani- 
mals. 

'  But  as  we  have  all  thefe  ftrong  in- 
citements to  virtue,  it  may  be  afked, 
Why  there  is  fuch  a  great  degree  of 
vice  in  the  world?  I  anfwer,  that  it  is 
owing   to   education ;    the   continual 
temptation  of  prefent  and  fenfible  ob- 
je&s,  and  the  powerful  force  of  ex- 
ample. Thefe  iufpend  the  generous  and 
kindly  impreflions  of  humanity,  pe- 
trify the  tender  heart,  and  make  us 
fhut  our  eyes  and  ears  to  pity.' 
Here  our  old  friend,  who  for  fome 
time  feemeH  loft  in  the  pleafure  this  con- 
verfation  had  given  him,  finding  Lucius 
had  done,  arofe  up  in  a  kind  of  extafy, 
when  holding  his  pipe  in  his  hand,  he 
cried  out  in  a  theatrical  tone— 

"  We  are  by  nature  virtuous,    by  nature 

"  foft  and  humane, 
*'  'Till  felfi/h  paflions  chill  our  young  a&. 

"  feaions, 
'«  And  freeze  the  tender  heart  to  icy  hard- 

"  nefs: 
"  No    more    dlftrefled    Virtue    fwells   our 

"    brcallsj 

;<  No  move  we  melt  at  others  wants,  and  feel 
"  Thofe  foreign  cares  with  painful  friendly 

"  fmart 
'*  And  foft  companion.  The  inward  ftrugglc 

"  o'er, 

"  The  conqueft  gained  by  the  dire  fury  Vice, 
"  With  Meducasan  power  we're  chang'd  to 

"  fl-one, 
««  To  lifelefs,  fenfelefs  ftone." 

Here,  in  the  height  of  his  fhapfody,  he 
ft  ruck  his  pipe  againft  the  table,  with  a 
violence  that  made  it  fly  into  twenty 
pieces.  The  oddnefs  of  this  whimfical 
behaviour  made  us  immediately  burft 
out  a  laughing,  and  in  a  moment  dif- 
that  thoughtful  air  that  our  long 
attention 
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attention  to  this   grave   difcourfe  had 
fpread  over  our  faces. 

I  don't  know,  my  dear  Charlotte, 
what  idea  this  converfation  will  give  you 
of  this  amiable  youth  5  nor  can  I  tell 
how  you  will  like  his  fentiments;  but 
this  I  am  fare  of,  that  you  are  very  much 
obliged  to  me  for  being  at  all  this  pains 
in  tranfcribing,  what  perhaps  only  my 
efteem  for  the  fpeaker  made  me  fancy 
fomething  curious :  though  you,  per- 
haps, may  think  it  hardly  worth  your 
notice.  You  imagine  now  that  I  have 
got  a  very  extraordinary  memory 5 
but,  to  be  (incere,  I  have  done  little 
more  than  tranfcribe  what  my  aunt  pre- 
vailed upon  Lucius  to  give  her  afterwards 
in  writing  upon  the  fubjectj  which  he 
might  eafily  recoiled,  as  he  was  the  chief 
fpeaker,  and  the  fentiments  entirely  his 
own. 

But  all  this  while  I  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  a  moment's  feparate  conver- 
fation with  this  engaging  young  gentle- 
man :  my  heart  longed  to  be  entertained 
with  a  more  interefting  fubjectj  a  fub- 
ject  that  would  have  been  infinitely  more 
delightful  to  me  than  the  moft  refined 
fpeculations,  though  accompanied  with 
all  the  charms  of  eloquence,  all  theftrik- 
ing  graces  which  attended  his  manner  of 
exprefling  hirnfelf.  And  I  freely  con- 
ft'i's,  that  I  could  not  help  thinking  him  a 
little  tedious,  though  my  reafon  aiTented 
to  every  thing  he  faid.  But  when  he 
had  done,  the  approbation  he  received 
from  almoft  all  the  company,  fo  agree- 
ably "flattered  my  efteem,  or,  if  you  infift 
upon  it,  I  will  fay  my  love,  that  I  never 
experienced  half  the  delight,  when  in 
my  vaineft  moments  I  have  liftened  to 
the  flattering  praifes  of  my  admirers. 
But  it  is  time  to  conclude  this  long  let- 
ter, and  therefore  I  ftiall  only  add,  that 
1  am  yours,  &c. 
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LETTER    V. 

MY    DEAR   CHARLOTTE, 

HO  W  inimitably  pretty  is  your  way 
of  raillery  I  I  could  not  read  your 
letter  without  breaking  off  at  lead  half 
a  dozen  times  to  laugh  at  your  whimfical 
conceits.  But  howler,  you  are  never 
likely  to  fee  my  ipatk  in  lawn  fleeves, 
though  you  fay  there  needs  little  more- 
than  for  him  to  mount  the  rottrum  to 
ebtain  them.  What  a  grotefque  figure 


have  you  drawn  of  a  gaping  congrega- 
tion liftening  to  his  voice,  while  the  foul 
of  mufick  dwells  upon  his  tongue,  and 
all  the  ladies,  charmed  with  his  ftriking 
accents,  furrender  up  their  hearts,  as;I 
do,  to  the  enchanting  force  of  plealing 
founds  and  graceful  action.  Was  that 
the  cafe,  I  am  of  your  mind,  that  amidir. 
fuch  a  number  of  competitors,  I  might 
ftrive  in  vain  to  charm  himj  and  there- 
fore, was  there  any  danger  of  his  enter- 
ing into  holy  orders,  I  fhould  certainly 
ule  all  the  influence  I  have  over  him  to 
prevent  a  Itep  that  you  fay  would  be  Ib 
dreadfully  fatal  to  my  own  repofe.  But, 
raillery  apart,  I  will  now  return  to  my 
ftory. 

In  the  evening  we  left  our  merry 
hofpitable  friend,  and  returned  home 
without  Lwcius's  having  an  opportunity 
of  faying  one  tende.-r  thing  to  me ;  but 
his  eyes,  however,  were  lefs  rderved, 
and  methought  entertained  me  with  a 
language  that  I  could  eafily  underitand. 

*  Ah!  how  much  I  love!'  cried  they, 
with  a  foft  timidity ;  at  leaft  I  fancied 
fo:  whilft  an  artlefs,  fparkling  glance 
of  mine,  in  fpite  of  myielf,  replied— 

*  How  much  am  I  pleafed  that  you  ihouiri 
'  dofo!'     I  know  you  can't  keep  your 
countenance  at  this  mute  kind  of  dil- 
courfej  but  really  I  am  perfuaded  that  it 
was  very  intelligible  to  us  both,  though 
it  was  fo  precipitate  that  nobody  in  the 
room   could  ta^e  notice  of  i:.     Why 
mould  we  difguife  our  hearts,  and  teach 
our  looks  a  referve  that  we  are  .far -from 
feeling?  Thefe  little  arts  mould  never 
be  ufed  to  a  man  of  ienfe  and  merit;  as 
for  the  reft,  we  ought  to  have  no  care 
about  them .    Nor  indeed  need  I  blufh  to 
own,  that  this  lilent  intercom  fe  of  fouls- 
gave  me  more  pleafure  than  I  ever  re- 
ceived from  any  of  my  conquelts.  There 
is  fomething  noble  in  charming  a  youth 
of  fuch  exalted  perfections;  and,  how- 
ever infenfible  we  may  be  when  attacked 
by  the  impertinence  of  a  fop,  or  a  cox- 
comb, it  would  prove  a  want  of  the  molt 
laudable  ambition  not  to  be  elated  here, 
where  fine  fenfe,  virtue,    and  an  agree- 
able perfon,  are  fo  charmingly  united. 

As  foon  as  we  were  feated  in  the  coach, 
my  aunt  and  coufms  began  to  be  very 
merry  with  the  ridiculous  character  of 
the  prude  j  when,  at  Jaft,  obferving  that 
I  forebore  joining  in  their  converfation, 
Amelia  tapped  mehaftilyonthe  moulder 
— '  What  is  the  matter  ?'  cried  me,  with 
a  pretty  innocent  giggle,  at  feeing 
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Hart ;  '  one  would  be  almoft  tempted  to 
think  you  in  love.   Come,  rouze  your- 
felf  out  of  this  reverie,-  and  let  us  enjoy 
the  benefit  of"  your  company.  How  do 
you  like  Lucius  .•" — 'Like  him  !'  repli- 
ed I,  with  a  blufh;  *  why,  I  don't  know; 
pretty  well.' — '  She  is  thinking,  per- 
haps,  of"  her  friends  in  town,'   cried 
JBy  aunt;  '  or  is  it  really  this  gentleman 

*  that  employs  your  thoughts?'  added 
ihe,  addreflt  g  h^rfelf  to  me.  *  Lucius 

*  is  a  very  deferving  man  ;  and  had  he 

*  an  eftate  any  way  equal  to  his  merit, 

*  I  could  not  wifh  you  a  greater  hap- 
'  pinel's  than  to  have  him  fora  huiband.' 
— •<  I  was  not  thinking  of  a  hufband, 
'  Madam,1  replied  I,  with   as    uncon- 
cerned an  air  as  polfible ;  '  but  has   he 
4  only  a  frmil  fortune  then  ?   Pray  what 

*  is  his  family  r  I  fuppofe  you  can  give 
'  me  a  particular  account  of  it  ?'  This 
was  fpoke  with  an  aching  heart  opprelTed 
with  tears ;  for  I  could  not  help   being 
alarmed  at  the  very  thought  of  a  difpa- 
rity  of  circumthnces;  for   though  we 
may  have  ever  ib   little  ambition  our- 
ielves,  our  friends  have  always  a  great 
deal  for  us,  and  perhaps  are  apt  to  carry 
it  a   little  too  far.     They  do  not  think 
as  we  do,  and  are  almoft  always  blind  to 
merit  when  unattended  with  riches:  for 
as  they  fmcerely  wifh  us  every  bleffing, 
they  cannot  bear  to  think  of  our  want- 
ing  fo  efl'ential  a  one  as  that  on  which 
depends,  in  a  great  meafure,   the  repu- 
tation, the  eate,  the  honours  of  life;  the 
raoft  confpicuous  and  dazzling  advan- 

My  aunt,  without  any  hefitatiqn,  re- 
plied— '  My  dear,  you  are  in  the  right; 
I  have  been  peifeclly  acquainted  with 
Lucius's  family  for  many  years,  and 
am  very  able  to  give  you  their  hiftory. 
His  father  was  born  to  a  fmall  eftate; 
but  what  made  this  a  real  misfortune 
was,  that  the  very  means  which  re- 
duced his  patrimony,  gave  him  dif- 
pofitions  which  rendered  it  the  more 
diffi-uk  to  lupport  himfelf  in  the  nar- 
row bounds  that  were  allotted  him. 
He  was  educated  amidft  a  round  of 
pleafure,  and  faw  nothing  but  luxury 
and  extravagance  from  his  moil  early 
infancy.  He  imbibed  the  fame  deiires 
which  had  almoft  been  the  ruin  of  his 
father,  and  which  have  fince  had  the 
fame  effeft  with  refpeft  to  his  own  fa- 
mily. When  he  was  between  twenty 
and  thirty,  he  paid  his  addrelTes  to  a 
yoiwg  lady,  who,  bsfides  a 


able  fortune,  and  much  beatify,  had 
a  fweetnefs  of  foul  which  gave  a  luftre 
to  every  other  perfeftion.  This  was 
fpre-  (1  over  htr  countenance,  and  ap- 
p  a:ed  perfectly  confpicuous  in  every 
look  and  every  aftion.  In  more,  he 
foon  gained  h?r  affections,  and,  with 
the  coiifent  of  hr:r  friends,  married  her. 
Poor  woman!  how  much  do  I  i  "ry 
her !  He  no  fooner  got  her  fortune  in 
his  own  hands,  but,  in  fpite  of  his 
good  fenfe,  (for  this  mull  b  allowed 
him)  he  refuraed  thofe  expenfive  d;ver- 
fions  which  he  had  before  bttn  obliged 
to  lay  aiide  for  want  of  the  means  of 
fupporting  them.  The  pleafures  of  the 
bottle,  horfe-races,  gaming,  have  ever 
fince  taken  up  all  his  time;  while  his 
poor  lady  is  treated  with  a  barbarous 
contempt  and  infolence;  a  cruel  re- 
ward for  her  generofity  in  giving  up 
her  eftate  to  him  without  referve.  But 
his  fon  and  daughter,  far  from  fol- 
lowing his  example,  fhun  the  conta- 
gion of  his  vices  *s  they  would  a  petti - 
lence;  and  for  their  fakes,  as  well  a$ 
their  mother's,  I  fliall  forbear  giving 
a  particular  account  of  his  debauches 
and  irregularities.  Aias  !  how  un- 
happy, howdo-ublyunbappy,  mirftfuch 
a  parent  be,  who  meets  with  the  keen- 
eft  reproach  even  from  the  virtues  of  his 
children!  How  miierablemuft  that  man 
be,  if  he  has  the  leaft  fenfe  of  inge- 
nuity, to  find  himfelf  the  difgrace 
of  thofe  whom  nature  hath  render- 
ed dear  to  him  !  an  objefl  of  ihame 
and  pity  to  his  own  offspring!  They 
love  the  man,  though  they  deteft  his 
vices;  and  give  him  their  affection, 
though  they  are  conftrained  to  with- 
hold from  him  their  efteem.' — '  But, 
dear  Madam,'  ciiedl,  with  the  tears 
fbnding  in  my  eyes,  which  the  darknefs 
of,  the  evening,  however,  concealed  from 
obfervation,  *  how  does  this  admirable 
lady  fupport  this  complicated  diftrefs  ? 
Can  Ihe  have  any  tendernefs  for  fuch 
a  hufband  ?  One  would  think  a  con- 
duct like  this  would  undoubtedly  ex- 
tirpate all  the  fofter  paflions  from  her 
bread,  and  leave  no  room  for  any  thing 
but  hatred  and  contempt.  What  other 
return  can  be  made  to  ingratitude  and 
cruelty  ?* 

*  No,  my  dear,*  replied  my  aunt, 
you  have  much  too  mean  an  opinion  of 
this  hdy's  goodnefs.  There  are  very 
few  in  her  circumltances,  indeed,  who 
would  UQt  fly  gut  iato  the  greateft  ex  - 
«  tiavagance, 
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i  travagances,  and  keep  nomeafures  with 

*  a  man  who  behaved  with  fo  little  re- 
«  ga'rd  to  the  happinefs  of  his   family. 
«  They  would  make  the  houfe,  whenever 
'  he  was  prefent,  an  almott  perpetual 
'  fcene  of  uproar  5  or,  at  Jeaft,    would 

*  take  all  opportunities  of  publishing  his 

*  vices  and  follies.  Butme,on  the  con- 
'  trary,  led  by  the  fweetnefs  of  her  tem- 

*  per,  has  endeavoured  to  make  him  fen- 

*  fible  of  the  bafenefs  of  his  conduct,  by 
'  conftantly  mewing  herfelf  worthy  of 

*  hisefteem.  She  loves  him  ftill,  in  fpite 

*  of  his  crueltyj  and,  I  dare  fay,  would 
«  think  herfelf  very  happy  if  the  lofs  of  her 
'  eftate  would  recover  his  heart;  even  if 
'  to  obtain  this  bleffing  they  werereduced 
'  to  a  ftate  of  meannefs  and   poverty. 
«  She  has  too  much  good  fenfe  not  to  fee 

*  that  quarrelling  and  ill  humour,  from 

*  her,  would  greatly  increafe  his  averfion, 
«  and  not  only  widen  the  breach  between 

<  them,  but  be  attended  with  the  moft 

<  unhappy  effects  with  refpect  to  their 

*  children;  fince it  would  infallibly  wea- 
«  ken  their  natural  authority  over  them, 
«  make  them  divided,  and  become  part- 
«  ners  in  their  unhappy  difcords ;  and, 

*  efpecially    while   they    were_  young, 
* '  might  withdraw  their  affection  from 
'  the  man   (he  loved  more  dearly  than 

*  herfelf,  and  who,  notwithftanding  his 

*  ill  conduct,  had  a  right  to  their  duti- 
'  ful  obedience.  Had  this  been  the  cafe, 

*  it  is  eafy  to  fee  the  fatal  confequences 

*  that  would  undoubtedly  have  follow- 
4  ed,  not  the  leaft  of  which  would  have 
'  been  a  want  of  education,  a  difregard 

*  of  all  inftruction,  and  their  being  de- 

*  prived  of  thofe  juft  principles  of  virtue 

*  and  honour,  which  raife  the  man  above 

*  the  brute,  and  render  him  worthy  of 
'  the  character  of  a  rational  and  focial 

*  being :  for  they  would  probably  have 

*  difregarded  the  advice  of  thofe  whofe 
'  quarrels  gave  them  perpetual  uneaii- 

*  nefs.     But  this  amiable  lady's  pru- 

*  dence  is  vifible  in  nothing  more  than 
'  in  concealing  the  follies  of  herhufband, 

*  which  me  does  with  as  much  care  as  if 
'  they  were  more  immediately  her  own. 

*  She  endeavours  to  hide  even  his  leaft 
'  foibles,  not  only  from  her  children, 

*  but  from  all  the  world.    And  I  think 

*  I  may  fafely  affirm,  that  no  one  ever 
f  heard  her  fay  an  unkind  or  difrefpect- 

*  ful  word  of  him.' 

•  What  an  admirable  character,  Ma- 

<  dam,'  replied  I,    '  have  you  given  us 

*  of  this  charming  lady!   How  happy 


'  would  moft  women  find  them/elves,  if 
«  they  were  as  tender  of  their  huflbands 
'  reputations  1  With  what  pain  have  I 
'  heard  a  lady,  otherwife  of  good  fenfe, 

*  expatiate  for  an  hour  together  on  the 
«  little  trifling  domeftick  quarrels  which 
'  have  happened  between  herfelf  and  her 
<  confort !   How  frequently  do  we  hear 
'  married  women  dwell  with  a  malicious 
'  fatisfaction  upon  thofe  vices,   which 

*  prudence  alone,  without  the  leaft  de- 
'  gree  of  love,  ought  to  teach  them  to 
'  conceal!  For  a  woman  always  ftands 
'  in  fome  degree  in  the  fame  light  with 
'  her  hufband;  and  ftie  cannot  certainly 
e  make  him  appear  infamous,   without 
'  throwing  a  load  of  difgrace  upon  her- 
'  felf  j  for  people  will  always  be  ready 
'  to  imagine,   that  me  herfelf  muft  be 
'  guilty  of  fome  imprudence,  which  fhe 

*  dare  not  difcover,  that  gave  rife  to  the 
'  vices  and  injuries  me  To  warmly  ex- 
'  claims  again  it.' 

*  You  are  much  in  the  right,  my  dear,* 
returned  my  aunt ;  *  and  I  am  very  glad 
'  to  hear  you  have  fuch  jutt  fentiments, 
«  fince  I  hope  they  will  influence  your 
'  own  conduct,  if  ever  you  mould  be  in 
'  circumftances  to  require  it.' 

This  converfation,  which  was  drawn 
out  to  a  confiderable  length,  took  up  our 
time  till  we  arrived  at  my  aunt's.  But 
I  muft  not  omit  one  particular,  which 
indeed  is  too  agreeable  for  me  to  con- 
ceal; which  was,  that  Lucius  and  his 
lifter  had  each  of  them  a  fortune  of  five 
thoufand  pounds  left  them  by  a  relation, 
who  died  a  few  months  ago. 

You  fee,  Madam,  with  what  confi- 
dence I  lay  open  the  difadvantageous 
circumftances  of  a  family  in  whofe  hap- 
pinefs I  intereft  my  felf ;  and  can  I  give 
you  a  more  convincing  proof  of  the  fin- 
cerity  of  my  friendship?  My  father,  not- 
withftanding his  natural  generolity,  and 
tendernefs  for  me,  will  never,  I  am 
afraid,  confent  to  my  entering  into  an 
alliance  fo  extremely  beneath  what  my 
fortune  may  feem  to  require.  I  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  dilbbliging  him;  and 
am  refolved,  whatever  it  coft  me,  to  con- 
form myiclf  to  his  will.  However,  I 
may  be  miftaken.  It  is  poflible  that  a 
profpect  of  my  happinefs  may  outweigh 
all  confideration  of  meaner  interdts  and 
advantages . 

Forgive  me  now,  if  you  can,    for 

troubling  you  with   thefe    melancholy 

thoughts,  which  1  endeavour  in  vain  to 

fuppieis.     While  th»§  is  the  cafc,  you 
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muft  not  wonder  at  my  dulnefs,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  is'leis  pardonable  than 
impertinence,  ftnce  tlie  one  may  poflibly 
make  you  fmile  at  leaft,  while  the  other 
can  have  no  better  effe6l  than  to  give  you 
the  vapours,  which  if  you  can  efcape 
after  reading  this  heavy  epiftle,  1  fhal! 
not  defpair  of  feeing  you  in  my  condi- 
tion; that  is,  frequently  aroufing  your- 
felf  with  a  dull  walk,  amidft  dull  trees, 
dull  fields,  and  talking  to  your  duller 
felf.  But  Htaven  prelerve  you  from 
fuch  a  change :  and  may  you  ever  think 
«ne,  as  I  really  am,  in  fpite  of  love,  va- 
pours, and  melancholy, 

Your  fincere  FRIEND. 

The  moment  I  had  written  the  firft 
letter  of  thatdear  expiefitve  word /f />;&/; 
by  which  I  would  always  have  you  un- 
derftand,  whenever  I  make  ufe  of  it,  a 
thoufand  nai»ele(s  ideas  of  affection, 
fympathy,  and  whatever  you  can  ima- 
gine elle  rnoft  agreeable  ami  endearing  j 
I  fay,  at  the  very  inftant  as  I  was  con- 
cluding roy  letter,  I  heard  Amelia  enter 
my  room;  when,  turning  my  head,  fhe 
told  me,  with  a  fmile,  that  the  amiable 
Marilla  was  juft  come  to  pay  us  a  vilit: 
then  immediately  forgetting  what  I  was 
about,  I  arofe  with  a  heart  full  of  joy, 
threw  down  my  pen,  and  ran  to  em- 
brace the  fitter  of  my  dear—-  no,  that 
is  too  fond;  agreeable,  I  fhould  lay— • 
well,  then,  of  my  agreeable  Lueius. 
We  had  a  great  deal  of  chat  upon  a- 
l»undance  of  entertaining  topicks;  while 
my  defire  of  engaging  the  Iriendfliip  of 
this  lad/  made  me  -difcover  an  unufual 
gaiety;  or  rather,  the  friend/hip  I  had 
already  conceived  for  her  threw  off  all 
my  reftraint,  and  made  me  treat  her  with 
*he  fame 'open  iatistaclion  as  if  I  had 
been  convinced  that  flie  had  already  en- 
tertained the  fame  friendfhip  for  me;  ib 
that  in  a  little  time  we  grew  as  intimate 
as  if  our  acquaintance  had  been  of  long 
ftanding._  No  referve,  no  diffidence,  no 
reftraint,  fub  lifted  between  us;  all  our 
behaviour  was  franknefs,  vivacity,  and 
'the  utmoft  extent  of  fprightly  freedom. 
You  youi'feif,  my  dear  Charlotte,  (for- 
give me  faying  fo)  -had  you  unexpectedly 
^ome  to  fee  me,  could  hardly  have  made 
?  greater  change  i»  the  fituation  of  my 
niind.  How  fwift  aprogrefs  does  friend- 
ihip  make,  when  a  peribn  begins' with 
fuel*  difpofitions  '  A  delire  of  being 
-sgreeable  is  the  readitil-way-of  making 


My  aunt  had  not  only  invited  this  la. 
dy  to  fee  us  at  our  bit  vifit,  but  hearing 
me  exprefs  an  extreme  delire  of  enjoying 
that  fatisfaition  at  our  return,  lent  the 
next  day  a  letter  to  her  mamma,  un- 
known to  me,  to  defire  her  to  permit  her 
to  ftay  a  day  or  two  at  our  houfe  :  a  fa- 
vour  that  I  could  not  help  being  highly 
fenfibie  of,  and  from  which  you  may 
>udge  of  the  pains  /he  takes  to  make  my 
ftay  in  the  country  agreeable  to  me. 

My  new  companion  and  I,  not  con- 
tented with  engrofling  almoft  all  the  con- 
verfation  to  ourfelves,  refolved  to  take  a 
little  turn  in  tlie  fields,  to  indulge  our 
young  friend/hip  with  difcourfmg  on 
fome  fubjects  not  proper  for  a  mixed 
company;  and  therefore,  finding  an  op- 
portunity of  leaving  our  companions,  we 
flipped  into  the  garden,  and  from  thence 
went  into  a  retired  walk,  where  we  might 
lay  open  our  hearts  without  the  leaft  re- 
Itraint.  A  gentle  breeze  that  whifpered 
among  the  trees,  the  fragrance  of  the 
air,  and  the  awful  filence  of  the  even- 
ing, contributed  to  foften  my  mind,  and 
charm  my  fenfes.  The 

—Twilight  grey* 
Had  in  her  folemn  livery  all  tilings  cladr 

— • — While  the  moon, 

Rifing  in  clouded  majefty 

Apparent  queen,  unveil'd  her  peerlefs  light, 

And  o'er  the  dark  her  filver  mantle  threw. 

MILTON. 

We  walked  flowly  on,  at  firft  dif- 
courfmg upon  indifferent  fubjects,  till 
the  amiable  Marilla  mentioned  her  bro- 
ther, and  told  me  he  defired  her  to  pre- 
fent  his  humble  refpefts  to  me.  This 
gave  me  an  opportunity  of  alking  how 
he  did,  and  happily  introduced  a  con- 
verfation  more  interefting  than  can  well 
be  conceived.  *  I  fancy,  Mils,'  (aid  I, 
(  you  muft  be  very  happy  in  the  friend - 

*  ftiip  and  tendernefs  of  tin's  gentleman  : 
'  he  feems  poffened  of  extraordinary  me- 
'  rit.' — «  Ah,  Madam/  returned  me, 
c  I  am  more  happy  thah  can  be  imagin- 
f  ed.     He  has  an  extreme  affe<5lion  for 
'  me;  and  there  fubfifts  fueh  -a  harmony 
'  between  us,  as  is -very  rarely  feen  in 

*  fuch  near  relations.     It  ii   his  chief 
c  ftudy  to  -improve  my  mind  ;  and  he 
'•  has  taken  inconceivable  pains  in  giv- 

*  ing  me  thofe  juft  principles  of  virtue, 

*  which,  I 'hope,  will  always  influence 
'  my  conduct.     I  find  in  him  not  only 

*  a  brother,  but  a  fincere  ami  affe&ion- 

*  ate  friend.  We  have  btft-vne  common 

«  intereft. 
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intereft.    He  rrufts  me  with  the  fecrets 
his  heart  j  and,  in  Inert,  we  are  fo 
clofely  united,  that  were  I  unhappy, 
he  would  feel  as  much  for  me  as  per- 
haps I  fhould   for  myfelf.'—'  Well, 
my  dear,'  replied  I,  (endeavouring  lliil 
o  difcover  whether  me  was  acquainted 
with  his  paflion)  '  I  could  almolt  envy 
you  the  pleafure    of  enjoying   thefe 
dear  focial   delights.     I  never  knew 
what    it   was    to    have    a    brotherj 
and,  if  I  had,  I  might  have  been  a 
ftranger   to  your  happinefs.     There 
are  very  few  fuch  brothers  and  fitters  as 
you.'     Here  I   prefled  her  hand  with 
much  affection,  charmed  with  the  en- 
gaging idea  (he  had  given  me  of  her  own 
felicity.     She  was  ibme  minutes  before 
Ihe  replied,  and  perhaps  was   at  a  lofs. 
for  an  anfwer;  however,  at  laft,  rec</- 
vering   herfelf — *  Dear  Mifs,'  faid  ffie» 
'  I  allure  you  it  is   an  addition   to  tny 
'  happinefs,  to  find  that  you  entertain 
«  Inch    favourable    fentiments   of  us. 

*  Lucius  would  be  tranfported  wfth  joy> 

*  if  he  could  have  heard  from  your  lips 
'  that  he  has  any  lhare  in  yXurefteemi 
1  It  is  true,  he  has  fomenteiit,  a  great 
'  deal  more  than  I  can  boaft  of,  lince  I 
'owe  great  part  of  mine  to  him  j  yet 
'  you  are  pleafed  to   honour  me  with 
«  yourfriendfhip,whilehe— - — '  Shehere 
appeared  pret,ty  much  confuted;  and,  as 
if  at  a  lofs  how  to  proceed,  flopped  and 
ftood   filent:    but   at  laft,    feeming  to 
recoiled  herfelf,  inftead  of  going  on,  fhe 
relumed—*  Had  he  a  fortune  equal  to 

*  yoars,  he    would  perhaps    be    better 

*  able  to  tell   you  himfelf  thofe  tender 
'  fentiments  which    fweil  his  heart.'— 
«  Has  Lucius,  then,'  replied  I  with  an 
innocent  tone,  and  an  air  of  attonifli- 
ment,    *  anv    fentiments     which   he  is 
'  afraid  to  difcover  to  me?  I  can  fcarcely 

*  believe  it,     though    you   yourfelf  are 

*  pleafed  to  tell    me  fo.     However,  I 
'  have  fo  juft  an   opinion   of  his  virtue 
'  and  fine  fenfe,  that. I  hardly  think  him 

*  capable  of  laying  any  thing  dvfagree- 
'  able.' — *  Anil  may  I  tell    him   this?' 
replied  Marilla,   in    a    kind   of  extafy* 
'  Why  not  ?'  returned  I ;  '  it  would  be 

*  a  great  misfortune,  if  we  were  never 
'  to  be  honoured  with  any  company  but 

*  fuch  as    weie  upon   a   level  with    us 

*  with  refpec"l  to  fortune.       A  pride  of 
'  this  kind  would  be  the  greatelt  curfe, 
'  fince  there  are  innumerable  bltilings 

in  life  iniir.itely  more  valuable  lhan 

*  all  the  advantages  that  can  procure  us. 


The  charms  of  a  virtuous  and  upright 

mind  are   interns!  $  they  conftituts.:   a 

real  merit,  and   refleft  a  glory  upon 

the  poiTeftbr;  a  glory,  in  comparifon 

of  which    all    other    advantages  arc 

fuperfieial  and  trifling.' 

We  were  here  interrupted  by  Amelia* 

who  faw  us   go  into  the  garden,  and 

perceiving  «s  at   fome   diftance,    came 

running  to  rejoin  us.  With  her  we  pre- 

fently    returned    home  :    and    Marilla 

leaving  us  the  next  day,  I  have  nothing 

farther  to  add,  than  that  I  am,  dear  Ma- 

dam,  yours  inort  affc&ionately, 

FELICIA. 


LETTER    VI. 

DEAR   CHARLOTTr, 

NOTWITHSTANDING  the 
friendly  congratulations  you  give 
me  upon  the  late  acquifition  of  fortune  I 
received  by  the  death  of  my  uncle,  I  can 
aflure  you,  with  the  utmoft  fincerity^ 
that  it  gives  me  little  or  no  pleafure. 
This,  I  believe,  will  furpri/.eyou,  fince^ 
as  you  juftly  obferve,  I  cannot  be  fup- 
pofed  to  grieve  for  the  lofs  of  a  gentle- 
man I  have  never  feen,  and  who  confe. 
quently  cannot  have  endeared  himfelf 
to  me  by  any  of  thofe  proofs  of  affe&ionr 
we  may  receive  from  perfons  we  fre- 
quently convene  with  :  nor  would  I 
have  you  believe  that  I  am  fuch  a  -perfect 
Stoick  as  to  be  abfolutely  infenfible  x>f 
the  grandeur,  the  riches,  and  honours^ 
of  life.  Thefc,  it  muft  be  cnnfefled,  have 
feducing  charms,  and  are  apt  to  intoxicate 
our  minds  with  the  mod  piecing;  pro- 
ipefts  of  future  bliis  :  they  naturally 
fwell  the  imagination  with  high-wrought 
fcenes  of  delight  j  nor  can  one  of  my 
age  receive  them  without  feeling  fome 
engaging  ideas  of  that  homage,  that  re- 
fpeclful  awe,  which  fo  agreeably  flatters 
our  vanity.  That  darling  foible  of  youth, 
Gold,,  whofa  fovereign  charms  are  uni- 
verfally  felt,  attracts  every  heart ;  all  are 
delighted  with  the  advantages  it  pro- 
cures. The  grave  phiiofopher  too  often 
facri rices  at  this  fhrine  5  and  the  more 
devout  prieft,  who  with  fuch  eloquence 
harangues  on  Sundays  upon  the  con- 
temj>t  of  riches,  and  with  fuch  force  of 
expreflion,  exhorts  us  to  contemn  the 
traniltory  enjoyments  of  life,  thofe  va- 
nities, thofe  baubles,  thofe  unfatisfying 
inl  goodi,  in.fpite  of  all  hi* 
Epithets,  is  ftill  captivated 
C  z  by 
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by  this  magick ;  and,  perhaps,  there  are 
few  among  diem  that  would  look  with 
fuch  infallibility  on  the  acquiiition  of 
ten  thoufand  pounds  as  I  do. 

After  this  long  preamble,  you  poflibly 
begin  to  wonder  what  I  would  be  atj 
and  are  ready  perhaps  to  imagine  that  I 
am  either  very  vain,  or  elfe  that,  pleafed 
too  much  with  the  folitnde  of  a  country- 
life,  I  anvbecome  a  fort  of  female  hermit. 
But  neither  of  thefe  is  the  cafe. 

I  have  not  yet  excluded  all  thoughts  of 
makirr  ?.  gay  appearance  in  life ;  nor  do 
I  £•••  charms  in  fuch  a  retirement 

as  we  *  I  id  deprive  me  of  an  opportunity 
of  being  fei  viceable  to  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  enjoying  thofe  focial  plea- 
fures,  which  are  fome  of  the  greatell 
fweeteners  of  life.  But  to  be  fincerej 
this  long  piece  of  (lander,  which  may  at 
firlHight  appear  fo  injurious  to  the  ho- 
nour of  philoiophers  and  prieits,  (I  beg 
the  clergy's  pardon,  priefts  and  pbilofo- 
phers  I  fhould  fay,  fince  the  facied  cha- 
racter of  the  gown-men  demands  that  I 
fliould  give  them  the  preference)  this 
piece  of  (lander,  I  fay,  was  only  intro- 
duced ro  raife  your  curiofity. 

Ah !  my  Lucius,  can  I  tafte  the 
Tweets  of  a  fortune,  which  will  doubt- 
lefs  be  a  bar  to  my  happinefs,  and  ren- 
der it  impoflible  for  me  to  be  thine  ! 
This  is  a  reflection  which  damps  all 
my  joy.  Alas!  how  weak  is  ambition, 
when  compared  to  love  ! 

The  day  after  Marilla  left  me,  I  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing-tier  brother.  He 
had  an  air  of  unufual  fatisfaftion  in  his 
look  j  and  perhaps  encouraged  by  the 
repetition  me  had  doubtlefs  made  him 
of  that  converfation  I  related  in  my  lait, 
in  which  I  fo  freely  con fe fled  my  regard 
for  him,  he  fpoke,  methought,  with  lefs 
diffidence  \  his  behaviour  was  more  po- 
lite j  his  manner  lefs  c,>niVrained  ;  while 
a  thoufand  tender  namelefs  graces,  which 
I  had  never  difcovered  before,  rendered 
him  ftill  deanr  to  my  heart.  I  now 
felt  myfelf  infenfibly  awed  by  his  pre- 
fence;  and  in  proportion  as  he  became 
more  unconstrained,  I  grew  more 
thoughtful.  I  would  gladly  have  re- 
fumed  my  ufual  gaiety,  but  it  was  im- 
pofliblej  the  company  of  my  aunt  and 
couiins  become  burthenfome,  and  I 
began  to  fear  their  difcovering  in  my 
eyes  that  flow  of  tender  friendship,  that 
dear  tran/porting  extafy,  which  (welled 
my  bread.  To  recover  myfelf  from 
this  fweet  diforder,  I  haftily  aiofe,  a&d 


retired  into  the  garden,  where  I  gave  a 
Joofe  tx>  reflection  without  fear  of  being 
obfervtd.    I  then  began  to  revolve  in  my 
mind  the  danger  of   indulging  a   pal- 
(ion  which  would  probably  prove  fatal 
to  my  repofe,  fmce  I  could  not  have  the 
lealt  prof  peel  of  it's  ever  being  counte- 
nanced by  my  father's  approbation.     I 
therefore  blamed  myfelfj  and,   after  a 
long  debate,  relblved  to  ufe  all  my  en- 
deavours to  conquer  my  growing  weak- 
nefs :  but   I   had    hardly    formed    this 
refolution  when  I  faw  Lucius  enter  the 
garden.  I  was  then  fitting  in  an  arbour 
covered  with  woodbines,  whcfe  flowers 
embalmed   the  whifpering  breezes  with 
a  pleafing  fragrance.     He  faw  me,  and 
immediately  approaching  with  an  air  of 
refpect,  aflced  me  if  his  company  would 
not  be  a  difagreeable  interrupting  of  my 
folitude?  I  replied,  that  as  my  thought* 
were  only  engaged  on  trifles,  it  would 
be  no  pain   to  me  to  place  them  upon 
more  agreeable  fubjects.      '   But  why, 
Sir,'  added  I,  fmiling,  l  have  you  left 
the  ladies  ?' — '  I  am  obliged  to  return 
home,  faid  he;  '  and  your  aunt  hav- 
ing this  minute  received  a  letter,  I 
took  the  opportunity,  while  (he  was 
reading  it,  of  coming  to  take  leave  of 
you." 

I  had  now  entirely  forgotten  the  re- 
folution I  had  juft  taken  to  arm  my 
heart  with  infenfibility;  and  filled  with 
a  foft  and  pleafing  furprizeat  the  un- 
expected company  of  my  lover,  even  a 
letter  from  London  could  not  awaken 
theleaft  curiofity,  though  I  did  not  doubt 
it's  coming  from  my  father.  Lucius 
now  fat  down  by  me  upon  a  bank  of 
camomile  which  almoft  (unrounded  the 
arbour,  when  I  expected  every  moment 
to  hear  him  enter  upon  the  molt  delight- 
ful fubjecl,  Jovej  but  though  he  was 
more  allured  than  ever  I  had  (een  him, 
the  reftraints  of  a  modeft  diffidence  Itill 
tied  his  tongue,  and  made  him  for  fome 
time  preferve  a  filence  which  I  did  not 
care  to  interrupt.  He  opened  his  lips 
feveral  times,  but,  quivering  with  fear, 
they  inftantly  doled  without  uttering  a 
fyllablej  but  at  laft  leeming  to  colleft 
all  his  fortitude — '  Forgive  me,  Mils,' 
faid  he,  giving  me  a  look  inexpreflibry 
tender  j  *  forgive  a  behaviour,  which 

*  doubtlefs  makes  me  appear  extremely 

*  ridiculous;  but  it  is  impoflible  to— — * 
Here  he  caft  down  his  eyes,  with  a  fighj 
while  a  flood  of  foft  and  melting  ideas 
feemed  to  choak  up  his  voice ;  but  at 

length, 
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length,  finding  I  waited  to  hear  him 
conclude,  he  lifted  up  his  heao,  when 
I  law  his  face  ccvertd  with  a  deep  ululh, 
while  every  feature  was  expreffivc  A  "the 
inoft  violent  emotions.  '  How  impartible 

*  is  it,  dear  Madam,  refumed  he,  wirh 
a  faultering  voice,  *  to  give  utterance  to 

*  a  paflion  too  tender  to  he  defcribed — 

*  and  too — too  preftmiptuous  to  be  for- 
'  given,'  added  he,w'rb  a  '  -ok  and  tone 
that  fpoke  the  deepf  ft  de'pair. 

During  this  fpeech,  which,  fhort  as  it 
was,  took,  up  a  coniderable  time,  me- 
thought  I  felt  all  the  throbbings  of  his 
heart.     I  feemed  confcioas  of  all  that 
dread,  that  love,  and  all  thole  terrible 
apprehenfions,    which    bewildered    his 
thoughts  in  a  maze  of  confulion,  and 
made  him  tremble  at  a  difcovery  which, 
though  he  refolved  to  make,  he  dreaded 
the  effect*  -t  might  produce.     But  not- 
withftanding  this  fympathetick  penetra- 
tion, and   all  th-    difturbarce  it  had  a 
natural   tendency    to    create,    the  very 
caufe  of  my  pain  was  the  fource  of  the 
tendered  ana    moft  exquifite  pieafure, 
the  fofteft  and  moft  foothing   delight. 
As  foon  as  he  concluded,  he  waited  for 
my  reply  in  a  kind  of  agonizing  fuf- 
pence;  but  though  I  was  a  moment  at  a 
lofs  how  to  return  an  anfwer,  I  fuflfered 
my  eyes  to  exprefs  a   pity  and  compaf- 
fion  capable  of  difperfmg  his  moft  alarm- 
ing fears,  had   he  dared  to  have  lifted 
up  his  to  obferve  them.     But  when  I 
fpoke,  a  glance  immediately  met  mine, 
which   inftantly  brightening,  feemed  to 
dilcover  my  meaning  before  I  could  give 
ir  utterance,     *  I  allure  you,  Sir,'  faid 
I  in  a  mild  tone,  '  that  I  am  not  at  all 
difpofe.l  to  increafe  your  confufion  by 
ridiculing  the  painful  diforder  which 
has  accompanied  this  too  tender    de- 
claration. I  am  fenfible  of  your  merit, 
and  don't  think  you  capable  of  an  at- 
tempt to  deceive  me.  Believe  me,  Sir, 
I   look  upon  you  as  my  friend,  and 
therefore  entreat  you  to  reflect  a  little 
upon  theobflacles  that  will  inevitably 
oppofe    your    wilhes.       However,  I 
freely  confefs,  if  that  'will  give  you 
any  fatisfaftion,  that  were  1  at  my 
own  difpofal,  you  would  perhaps  have 
no  reafon  to  complain  of  my  feverity.' 
You  cannot  conceive,  my  dear  Char- 
lotte, what  a  fudden  change  this  obliging 
reply  made  upon  the  countenance  and 
behaviour  of  my  lover.     You  are  now 
ready  to  imagine  that  I  (hall  defcribe 
turn  throwing  him  felt"  at  my  feet,  while 


witli  a  flow  of  rapt:: ye  he  admires  my 
ikpei iative gc  KineiHj  '-'•-  ::dingms  praiiei 
with  two  01  three  !-. •  r-ired  adoi'abies, 
tranicendent  exceilc-nnes,  infinite  per- 
fections, incomparable  creatures,  and 
abundance  of  other  fivie  things  o."  the 
fame  (train.  But  if  ihefe  wre  y^ur 
thoughts,  you  are  extremely  miltaken  ; 
for  I  did  not  hear  him  utter  the.lealt 
fyllable  of  this  I'ublime  nonjenle.  He 
is  too  good  a  Chi  ilhan  to  deify  his  mil- 
trefs,  and  has  too  good  an  opinion  of 
me  to  think  I  fhouid  be  pleated  with 
fuch  fenfeiefs  homage.  In  Ihort,  in  fpite 
of  his  humility,  his  love  was  incapable 
of  blinding  him  fo  far  as  to  make  him 
forget  that  I  was  a  very  woman  ftill,  a 
being  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  himfelf ; 
and  therefore  he  neither  debafed  himfelf, 
nor  attempted  to  plcale  me  with  flatter- 
ing praifes. 

After  all,  1  am  terribly  afraid  that  I 
mall  lie  unable  to  give  you  any  tolerable 
idea  of  the  conclufion  of  this  aft'ecling 
fctne.  The  dreadful  agnation*,  whicn 
Avere  uefore  fo  vifible  in  every  feature  of 
his  face,  were  now  inthn'ly  changed  to 
thole  of  ioy;  a  thick  cloud,  that  covered 
his  eyes,  in  a  moment  dilperledj  they 
fparklcd  with  unufual  brightncfs;  whij^ 
gratitude  and  love,  fut prize  and  extafy, 
appeared  in  fwift  fucceflion  on  his  coun- 
tenance, and  painted  there  all  the  emo- 
tions of  his  heart.  As  ddpair  had  be- 
fore kept  him  filent,  the  contrary  paffion 
had  now  the  fame  effeclj  but,  as  foon  as 
he  recovered  his  voice,  giving  me  a  look 
of  tender  fin-prize  and  delight—'  O  my 
'  Feiicia !'  cried  he,  in  a  moft  moving 
tonej  and  then,  after  a  paufe  of  half  a 
minute—'  O  my  dear  Felicia,  have  I 
'  not  offended  you  *  Am  I  (b  happy, 

*  fo  exquifitely  happy,  as  to   have  oh. 
'  tained  your  efteem  ?'— '  Yes,  Sir,1  re- 
turned I,   with  an  affecled  fprightlinds, 
and  endeavouring  at  the  fame  time  to 
conceal  the  tendernefs  of  my  looks  by 
holding  down  my  head,  *  I  have  a  very 

*  great  eileem  for  you,  but  not  a  greater 

*  than  I  am  perfuaded  you  will  always 

*  deferve.     But  come,'  added    I   with 
a  figh    which  for  my  life  I  could  not 
conceal,    '  let  us  go  to  my  auntj   thib 

*  converfation  grows  too  tender.' 
Here  I  arofe  without  waiting  for  ah 

anfwer,  while  he  followed  me,  at  the 
fame  time  begging  my  pardon,  and  fay~ 
ing  he  had  forgot  to  tell  me,  that  my 
aunt,  feeing  him  go  into  the  garden, 
defired  him  to  let  me  know  that  Hie  had 
foraethincr 
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Ibmething  to  fay  to  me,  which  ftte  fan- 
cied would  not  be  difagreeable.  This 
news  put  me  in  mind  of  the  letter  he 
had  mentioned ;  and  therefore  fearing 
i"He'' might  think  me  long,  and  perhaps 
form  ibrhe  lulpicion  at  feeing  us  toge- 
ther, I  defired  him  to  make  hafte  before, 
and  tell  her  I  was  coming:  but  I  had  no 
fooner  made  this  reqtieftj  than  I  fttimbled 
at  the  handle  of  a  roller  which  reached 
to  the  border  of  the  path;  when  feizing 
my  hand  to  help  me,  (though  I  was  in 
no  danger  of  a  fall)  he  fqueered  it  with 
an  air  of  tendernefs ;  and,  without  feem- 
ing  to  know  what  he  did,  fuddenly  pref- 
iexi  it  to  his  bofom,  giving  me  a  look  at 
the  fame  time  fo  inexpreflibly  foft  and 
moving,  that  I  could  not  help  being 
extremely affefted  by  it:  and  indeed  my 
cheeks  were  immediately  covered  with 
a  blufh;  nor  could  I  forbear  giving  a 
h2;h,  though  I  endeavoured  all  along  to 
conceal  thele  proofs  of  my  fenfibility. 
But,  the  moment  he  took  my  hand  from 
his  breaft,  confounded  at  this  fudden 
Imnulfe  of  pafllon,  which  I  believe 
would  not  permit  him  to  think  of  what 
he  did,  he  gave  me  a  look  which  feetned 
to  aflc  forgivenefsV  and,  trembling,  held 
my  fingers  with  a  Fearful,  eafy  timidity; 
but  finding  I  feemed  not  to  obfervehim, 
nnd  that  I  difcovered  no  marks  of  re- 
fentment,  joy  again  appeared  in  his 
looks,  and  he  conducted  me  in  the  fame 
manner  to  the  houfe,  with  an  air  of 
extafy  and  delight.  Nor,  indeed,  was  I 
Jefs  happy  than  he:  I  eafily  compre- 
hended the  fource  of  every  pleafing  im- 
pulfe;  and  could  with  the  fame  fatisfac- 
t>on  have  preflfed  his  hand  too,  had  not 
the  laws  of  prudence  and  rnodeft  refer ve 
forbid  it. 

It  is  well  the  prude  I  mentioned  to 
you  in  one  of  my  former  letters  is  not' 
to  fee  this,  forthefetalt  lines  would  have  " 
i-nade  her  lofe  all  her  patience:  bdt " 
finely  it  can  be  no  crime  to acY from  na- 
ture, when  virtue  is  bur  rule;  and  L 
arn  fureit  is  none  frankly  to  confefs  the" 
innocent  tranfports  of  our  hearts  to  a 
friend.  But  if  thefe  natural  fenfations 
were  indeed  criminal,  they  foon  flittered 
a  fhock  that  gave  me  no  little  pain. 

We  entered  the  houfewith  our  minds' 
Wiled  with  all  the  foothing  ideas  that 
could  flow  from  a  concourfcof  the  rrioft 
delightful  thoughts,  when  he  let  go  fny 
hand,  and  walked  in  before  me;  but  my 
aunt  no  fooner  faw -me,  than  me  cr-ied 
0ufj  with  an  air  that  dllcovered  her  own 


fatisfaclion,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  let 
me  fee  that  me  was  pleafed  at  thinking 
it  in  her  power  to  contribute  to  mine— 
'  Come,  my  dear,'  laid  fhe,  '  I  wiihv 
'  you  joy.1  Here  Amelia  and  Polly 
paid  me  the  fame  compliment,  and,  at 
the  fame  inltant,  came  running,  in  a 
fri-endly  Irani  port,  to  embrace  me;  when, 
at  laft,  putting  an  end  to  their  carefTesj 
filled  with  an  eager  curiolity— '  Why  dd- 
*  you  wifli  me  joy,  Madam  ?'  cried  I 
to  my  aunt ;  *  pray  explain  yourfelf ; 
have  you  a  letter  from  London  ?'— • 
Yes,  child,'  returned  me,  in  an  ex- 
afy;  '  and  your  father  tells  me,  that 
your  uncle  in  the  Eaft-Indies  has  left 
yon  no  lei's  a  fum  than  ten  thoufand 
pounds.  How!'  added  fhe,  'are  you 
not  pleafed  with  the  news !  Are  there 
no  charms  in  being  a  rich  heirefs! 
What  an  extravagant  fortune  are  you 
like  to  have !'  J  now  put  on  a  forced 
fmile,  to  prevent  my  giving  her  the  mor- 
tification of  feeing  how  coldly  1  received 
what  (he  with  reafoti  imagined  fuchafub- 
jeclofioy.  And  indeed,  I  could  not  have 
behaved  otherwife  without  betraying 
the  deareti  iecrets  of  my  heart.  At  the 
mention  of  ten  thoufand  pounds,  I  had 
been  unable  to  difguife  that  thoughtful- 
nefs  which  was  fuddenly  fpread  over 
my  face — a  painful  thoughtfulnefs, 
that  was  caufed  by  the  reflection,  had 
it  but  been  Lucius  that  he  had  beftowed 
it  upon,  O  then  I  might  have  had  a 
better  profpecl:  of  bein^  happy  !  Can  I 
receive  any  fatisfa&ion  from  a  circum- 
ftance  that  widens  ftili  farther  the  dif- 
tance  between  him  and  me?  Here  calr- 
ing  my  eyes  upon  him,  I  found  ftill 
greater  reafon  to  be  filled  with  diMike  at 
this  painful,  :p!endid  acquiiition.  He 
ftood  with  his  face  towards  me,  leaning 
upon  the  back  of  a  chair  5  his  eyes  were 
call  down  with  a  dejected  confuiion ;  then 
lilting  them  up  to  the  cieling  with  an 
air  of  defpair,  I  perceived  hU  face  pale* 
a  tear  rolling  down  his  cheeks,  which 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal,  by  hallily 
pulling  out  his  handkerchief,  and  walk- 
ing to  the  door;  when, having  itaid  there 
a  minute  lo  recover  him felf,  he  iuddenly 
took  leave  to  return  home. 

What  various,  what  flrong,  what 
cruel  emotions  was  I  now  obliged  to  con.- 
eeal !  But  this  was  not  all,  I  was  con- 
ftrained  to  aflume  a  gay  appearance« 
Torturing  deceit!  I  never. &lt  amove 
;  painfxil'fituatioffi,  nor  erca;  iuie  was  an. 
innocent  difguife  acconipaniexi  with  fuch 

cruel 
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,-jutl  anguifn.  I  made  thefe  obfcrva- 
tions  on  Lucius's  behaviour,  while  I 
leaned  to  be  reading  the  letter  which 
my  aunt  had  given  me;  and  though  I 
began  it  again  as  Toon  as  he  left  us,  I 
read  it  over  without  knowing  a  word  it 
contained,  except  my  being  affured  that 
what  my  aunt  had  told  was  but  too  true. 
You  now  fee,  my  dear,  what  reafon 
I  have  to  be  diffatisfied  with  what  you 
have  efteerned  a  fubject  of  joy.  Vain  are 
all  the  proipefts  of  advantage  we  fondly 
flatter  ourfelves  with  from  the  acquifition 
of  wealth,  the  alluring  profpefts  of  gay 
magnificence,  ihe  fplendid  appearances 
of  oftentatious  grandeur,  while  a  thou- 
fand  thwarting  and  controlling  acci- 
dents can  damp  our  higheft  and  moft 
raifed  expectations,  and  change  the  very 
objects  of*  our  delight  into  the  moft  pain  - 
ful  difquiets,  the  bittereft  fburces  ofdif- 
contcnt  and  trouble.  But  I  find  I  am 

|  running  on  m  a  reflection,  which,  if  I 
was  to  indulge  it,  might  cany  me  to  a 
tedious  length;  I  (hall  theiefore  break 

•  off  in  time,  and  conclude  with  defiring 
you,  Madam,  to  form  an  idea,  if  you 
can,  of  that  affection  with  which  I  1'ub- 
•fcribe  myfelf,  your  finccreft  friend, 

FELICIA. 


LETTER    VII. 

DEAR     MADAM, 

THE  intereft  you  take  in  the  un- 
happy fituation  of  Lucuis's  affairs, 
and  your  obliging  concern  for  the  op- 
pofition  you  fear  my  father  will  make 
to  my  happinefs,  are  fucli  endearing 
proofs  of  your  friendfhip,  that  I  co'ild 
not  read  your  laft  letter  without  feeling 
my  bieaft  glow  with  the  moft  charming 
mixture  of  delight  and  affection :  and 
indeed  what  higher  lutisfaclion  can  '*e 
feel  than  that  which  naturally  fprings 
from  the  approbation  of  a  friend,  in  an 
affair  fo  tender,  and  fo  pccxiliarly  inte- 
refting  as  that  on  which  we  fancy  all  our 
happinefs  is  founded!  The  very  paffion 
ycni  approve,  is  obliged  to  return  the 
obligation;  and  it  does  fo  in  the  moft 
effectual  manner,  by  transferring  feme 
e'f  it's  tender  feelings  to  the  perfon  who 
thus  fympathizes  in  it's  dcareft  fcnfa-' 
tions/ 

In  fpite  of  the  improbability  of  my" 
father's  ever  being  brought  to  ap-' 
prove  our  mutual  affection,  I  could  not 
think  of  lofing  Lucius,  and  barufliins; 


all  thoughts  of  our  future  felicity,  with- 
out a  very  painful  affliction.    I  was  wil- 
ling  to  fee  him  ftill,  though  I  ought  ra- 
ther to  have  avoided  his  fight  as  much  as. 
po(Tible,    lince   his   company   could  be 
of  no  other  fervice,  than  to  ftrengthen 
a  paflion  too  deeply  rooted  in  my  heart, 
The  admonitions  of  reafon  were  of  little 
effecl;  I  was  not  diipofed  to  liften   to 
them:  a  more  prevailing  impulie  made 
me  long  to   fee  him;  and  not  hearing 
from  him  for  four  tedious  days,  I  wiih- 
ed  with   the  greateft  ardour  for  an  op- 
portunity of  letting  him  know,  that  the 
new   addition  to   my  fortune,  had  not 
made   me   lefs    worthy   of  his   efteem. 
This  T  fancied  I  ought  to  do  in  jultice  <o 
myfelf,  and  formed  abundance  of  plan - 
fible  reafons,  which  made  it  appear  ah  - 
folutely  neceffary  that  I  fliould  thus   fct 
my   own  character  in    a    true    light. 
After  the  hopes  I  have  already  given 
him,'  laid  I  to  myfelf,  «  can  I  luffer 
him  to  continue  in  an  error  fo  injurious 
to  my  tendernei's,  and  even  to  .my  re- 
putation too,  as  to  think  me  of  a  fou! 
io  fordid,  as  to  be  puffed  up  with  the 
advantages    of    fuperior   wealth;"  to 
think  I  can  ret raft  the  encouragement 
I  have  given  him,  and  to  believe  that, 
elated  with  pride,  I  can  now  regard 
him  with  an  air  of  fuperiority  and  con- 
tempt ?  No,  I  can't  bear  that  my  dear 
Lucius  mould  entertain  an  opinion  of 
me  which  I  fo  little  deferve;  he  (hall 
know  that,  if  vse  muft  be  feparated,  it, 
is  not  my  choice,  but  a  cruel  force, 
that   renders  it   neceffary.     He  (Tiall 
know  that  I  am  ftil]  rhe  fame,  that  I 
an;  ftill  as  fenfible  of  his  merit  as  ever  j 
and  that,  were  1  at  my  own  diipofal, 
not  all  the  riches  of  the  univerft  could 
bribe  me  to  entertain  a  thought  fatal 
to  his  peace  and' happinefs.  But  how,"1 
aid  J,  reco Hefting  myfelf,-  *'f}» all  I  have 
an   opportunity  of  undeceiving  him  ? 
Does  he  not  deprive  me  of  the  power 
of  doing  myfelf  juftice  ?  His  fears  pre- 
vent my  giving  him  the  fa tis faction  of 
making  him-  thofe  aiTiirances,'  which, 
if  I  may  judge  of  his  tendernefs  by 
my  own.  would  be  highly  agreeable 
to  him.  What  then  fha-H  I1  do"?  Shalt 
I  write?  No,  lean  never   coofeht  to 
thftt;  it  would  be   too  for'wrm!,   and 
dilcover  too  great  a  fondnels,'  for  me 
to  make  the  fir  ft  advances.     Suppoie 
I  write  to  Manila;  and  Id  her  know 
the  ftruggle  of  contendii;g  paflions, 
which  fiii  my  mind  with  fuch  a  mul- 
•     -'  titude 
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titude  of  various  folicitudes,  and  ten- 
der perplexities.     Would  not  that  he 
the  lame  as  writing  to  him,  fince  (he 
would  doubtlefs  fhew  him  her  letter? 
But  fuppofe  I  defire  her  to  keep  it  a 
fecret,  what  then  will  he  be  the  better 
for  it  ?  he  will  ftill   be  as  ignorant  of 
my  thoughts  as  ever.  Well,  then,  it  will 
be  to  no  purpofe  to  write  at  all.'  Here 
I  fixed,  and  refolved  to  leave  him  ig- 
norant  of  all  that  I  deiired    he  fhould 
know,    till    a   favourable    opportunity 
offered,  that  would  permit  me  to  dif- 
cover    my  fentiments  in  a   lefs  excep- 
tionable manner;  and  I  did  not   doubt 
but    my    aunt's    friendfhip    for    him 
would  foon  lay  before  me    an  occafion 
of  doing  it,    fince  me  was  too  much 
pleafed  with  his  company  and  Mani- 
la's, to  difpenfe  with  their  frequently 
giving  her  the  fatisfaclion   of    enjoy- 
ing their  converfation. 

Thele  reflexions  I  made  in  my  cham- 
ber; when  having  at  laft  refolved  to  arm 
myfelf  with  patience,  I  went  down,  and 
converged  with  Amelia  for  fomeminntes; 
but  finding  a  tender  melancholy  grew 
upon  my  Ipirits,  I  fought  for  an  op- 
portunity of  indulging  it.  And  indeed, 
when  we  are  in  this  difpofition,  the  com- 
pany of  the  moft  agreeable  friends  be- 
comes burthenfome:  I  therefore  gave 
her  the  flip,  and  retired  into  the  fields,  to 
indulge  at  large  the  foothing  fbftnefs  of 
my  own  ideas. 

You  fmile,  my  dear  Charlotte,  at  fee- 
ing me  become  fuch  an  unibciable  crea- 
ture, as  to  prefer  my  own  company  to 
that  of  a  friend.  What  a  ftrange  thing 
is  love!  But  though  Jam  grown  infinitely 
fond  of  talking  to  myfelf,  and  walking 
under  the  fhady  covert  of  oaks  and  elms, 
yet  I  am  not  fo  perfeft  a  lover  as  to  hold 
a  difcourfe  with  thefe  inanimate  beings; 
nor  have  1  ever  had  the  leaft  inclination 
to  carve  the  name  of  Lucius  upon  their 
barks.  J  am  not  yet  arrived  to  that  de- 
gree of  madnefs ;  nor  indeed  have  I  ob- 
ferved,  in  any  of  my  rambles,  any  fuch 
laftiag  marks  of  my  lover's  extrava- 
gance. 

I  had  trot  long  enjoyed  my  retirement, 
•when  I  faw  a  man  eroding  the  neigh- 
bouring fields  with  precipitation  ;  he  at 
laft  came  up  to  me,  and  with  abun- 
dance of  aukward  fcrapes,  after  having 
afked  my  name,  gave  me  a  letter,  and 
immediately  retired.  As  foon  as  he  was 
jjone,  I  caft  my  eyes  around,  to  fee  if 
any  body  obferved  me  j  and,  full  of  a 


curiofity  which  would  not  fuffer  me  to 
ftay  till  I  got  to  my  chamber,  feated 
myfelf  upon  a  bank  of  turf  at  the  foot 
of  a  fhady  tree  which  furficiently  con- 
cealed me,  when  haftily  breaking  open 
the  letter,  I  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  fee- 
ing that  it  came  from  my  dear  Lucius. 
How  tender  and  generous  were  his  fenti- 
ments !  how  affectionate ! — But  the  con- 
fidence which  fubfifts  between  us,  gives 
you  a  right  to  fee  the  letter  itfelf.  I  will 
therefore  tranfcribe  it ;  and  I  am  fure,  if 
you  have  the  leaft  idea  of  my  affection 
for  this  amiable  youth,  you  will  not  be 
furprized,  if  I  declare  that  I  was  charmed 
with  it.  But,  without  any  farther  pre- 
amble, I  found  it  as  follows— 


*  T  T  is  with  the  utmnft  confufion  that 
•*  f  I  reflect  upon  your  being  a  wit- 
nefs  of  the  difbrder  I  difcovered  at  your 
aunt's,  at  what  ought  rather  to  be  a 
fubjecl:  of  joy.  My  hand  trembles 
while  1  attempt  to  apologize  for  my 
behaviour.  What  words  can  I  make 
uie  of  to  difcover  the  fincerity,  the 
ardour,  the  tender  delicacy  of  my 
pafiion,  when  I  have  given  you  fuch 
reafon  to  believe  that  it  is  the  baieft, 
the  moft  mean,  and  felfifh?  when  I 
have  given  you  fuch  caufe  to  think, 
that  I  have  loft  in  myfelf,  in  the  mean 
confideration  of  my  own  luppinels, 
the  tender  regard  which  I  ought  to 
have  for  yours  ?  But,  O  confider  the 
towering  hopes  to  which  you  had  j'aif- 
ed  me!  Confider  the  charming,  the 
extatick  flood  of  joy,  which  in  a  full 
tide  of  tranfporting  rapture  raifed  me 
above  myfelf,  and  feemed  to  promife  a 
felicity  vaftly  beyond  what  my  vaineft 
thoughts  could  have  afpired  to!  Think 
but  of  the  delight  that  muft  fwell  my 
heart,  at  being  railed  from  the  moft 
gloomy  defpair  of  timorous  love,  to 
the  unexpected  extafy  of  feeing  my 
fears  vanifhj  of  experiencing  all  the 
rapturous  fweets  of  the  moft  charming 
paflion ;  all  the  joy  that  could  flow 
from  the  moft  exquifite  goodnefs,  the 
moft  endearing  condefcenfion:  and 
then,  if  it  be  poflible,  do  but  think  of 
what  I  muft  feel,  at  finding,  in  one 
moment,  my  high-wrought  felicity 
overturned,  and  myfelf  thrown  dowa 
from  the  eminence  of  my  afpiring 
joys! 

'  Forgive,  dear  Madam,  my.endea- 

vowing  thus  to  extenuate  a  behaviour, 

«  which 
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'  which  has  difcovered  too  great  a  re- 
'  gard  for  my  happinefs,  too  little  for 
'  yours.  If  it  has  appeared  ungenerous 

*  and  mercenary,  nothing  but  furprize 
'  can  excufe  it,  and   nothing  but  fur- 

*  prize  could  make  me  in  this  cafe  guilty 
'  of  a  conduct  that  makes  it  neceflary 
'  for  me  to  beg  pardon.     I  have  now 
'  conquered  myielf,  and  fincerely  con- 
'  gratulate  you  with  the  reft  of  your 
'  friendsj  while,  with  a  heart  overflowing 

*  with  your  felicity,  I  forget  my  own 
'  miferies.      But   why   do   I   mention 

.'  mifery  ?  I  mall  have  none  while  you  are 

*  blefled :   your  happinefs  (hall  be  mine 
'  too.     All  my  fatisfaclion  and  delight 
'  fliall  fpring  from  the  pleating  contem- 

*  plation  of  yours.     What  a  delightful 
'  fource  of  the  nobleft  joy !  I  lofe  the 
'  too  prefuinptuous  title  of  your  lover 
'  in  that  of  your  friend;  and  may  I  in 
c  that  chat  after  have  the  fweet,  the  dear 
'  fatisfaclion,  of  feeing  you  as  laftingly 
'  happy   as  my  fondeft  wifh.es  would 
'  make    you!    May  your  virtue,  with 
'  all  thofe  numberlefs,  thofe  namelefs 

*  graces,  which  make  even  that  and  re- 
'  ligion  appear   with   diviner   charms, 
'  give  you  all  thofe  pure  and  noble  de- 
'  lights,  which  it  is  not  in  the  power 

*  of  wealth  to  beftow!  and  may  bothto- 

*  gether  render  you  the  happieft  of  mor- 
«  tals! 

'  But  whither  would  my  tender  ima- 
1  gination  carry  me  ?  I  could  dwell  for 
'  ever  on  this  delightful  fubjeft.  My 
'  heart,  warmed  with  your  dear  idea, 
'  would  endeavour  to  make  you  fenllble 
'  of  what  it  feels  for  you.  But  how  vaft 

*  a  difpropoi  tion  is  there  between   the 
'  fwell  of  melting  thought  and  the  flat- 
'  nefs  of  words !    they  were  formed  to 
'  convey  mere  vulgar  conceptions,  or, 
'  at  moft,  emotions  lefs  ftrong  and  af- 

*  feeling:  I  therefore  want  a  thoufand 
'  namelel's  epithets  to  exprefs  the  force 

*  of  my  friendship,  the  delightful  im- 
'  pulfes  of  my  foul.     But  think  not, 

*  dear  Madam,  that  I  have  only  gained 

*  a  victory  over  a  weak  and  feeble  paf- 

*  fion.     Did  you  know  with  what  a  vaft 

*  excefs  I  have   loved,  you  might  per- 
'  haps  form  fame  idea  of  that  painful 
'  ftruggle  it  has  coft  me  to  conquer  the 

*  moft  ardent  affection,  and  reduce  it  to 
'  the  difmterefted  ftandard  of  that  more 

*  fober  one  which  becomes  a  friend. 
€  But  I  beg  pardon  for  my  impertinence, 

*  which  I  am  afraid  has  both  tired  and 


*  offended  you;  and  therefore  beg  leave 
'  to   fubfcribe    myfelf,    Madam,    your 

*  fincereft,  and  moft  devoted  friend, 

*  Lucius.* 

As  foon  as  I  had  run  over  the  above 
letter,  a  fudden  impulfe  of  tendernefs 
made  me  prefs  it  to  my  lips  with  a  moft, 
pleafmg  extafy.— -Nay,  you  may  laugh 
as  much  as  you  pleafe;  I  kifled,  I  lay, 
the  dear  character  with  a  tranfport  of 
delight;  kitted  the  fenfelefs  paper;  and 
having  prefled  it  to  my  heart,  and  fe- 
cured  it  in  that  fituation,  I  arofe  and 
hafted  to  my  chamber, in  order  to  perufe 
it  more  at  my  leifure.  I  there  read  it 
over  feveral  times,  but  could  not  help  re- 
flecting how  much  pleafure  I  loft  by 
that  painful  awe,  which  prevented  his  ut- 
tering the  melting  ibftnefs  of  his  heart 
when  in  my  prefence.  With  what  ex- 
tafy fliould  I  have  heard  fuch  tender 
things  from  his  lips,  efpecially  when 
aflifted  with  the  moving  tone  of  his  voice, 
and  the  more  elegant  language  of  his  ex- 
preflive  countenance!  I  fliould  then  have 
been  all  rapture.  However,  I  at  laft 
refolved  to  write  an  anfwerj  when,  after 
having  blotted  and  fcrawled  over  about 
half  a  dozen  flieets  of  paper  without  be- 
ing able  to  pleafe  myielf,  I  was  obliged 
to  lay  a  fide  my  deiign. 

I  could  not  diveft  myfelf  of  that  foft- 
nefs  which  his  epiftle  had  infpired  me 
with  5  all  my  efforts  to  this  purpofe  ptov- 
ed  ineffectual.  A  pleafing  languor, 
which  hung  upon  my  fpirits,  gave  me 
fuch  a  fweet  lethargy  of  thought,  as 
rendered  it  impoflible  for  me  to  exprefs 
any  other  fentiments  than  thofe  of  my 
heartj  and  they  were  indeed  too  tender 
to  be  communicated,  efpecially  to  a 
lover  who  wanted  my  father's  approba- 
tion to  give  a  fanctiwn  to  his  pafiion. 
The  next  morning,  however,  I  wasmoie 
compofed;  and  therefore  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing letter,  which  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  fending  to  him. 

'    FOOR     tUCIUs! 

'  Yy  E  R  E  I  difpofed  to  triumph  ovw 

*  the  weaknefs  of  a  lover,  who 

'  in  humble  ftrains  of  foft   com;  laint: 

'  lays  himfelf  at  my  mercy,  I  fliould 

*  perhaps  find  fubjeft  enough  in  your 
'  epiftle  to  railly  your  paflion,as  wdl  as 
'  your  pretended  victory  over  it.     But 
'  I  have  at  prefeat  no  inclination  to  in- 

*  dulge  fuch  a  favage  gaiety,  fmce  it 

D  «  would 
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would  probably  give  you  pain.  The  flow 
of  tender  fentiments,  the  delicacy  of 
paflion,  which  makes  you  defire  that 
I  mould  ftill  preferve  my  efteem  for 
you,  and  your  difinterefted  and  warm 
concern  for  my  happinefs,  are  fo  many 
proofs  ofyourgenerofity  and  intrinficie 
merit,  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  a  very 
fenfible  pleafure  every  time  I  reflect 
upon  them.  Your  confufion  at  my 
good  fortune,  which  I  confefs  I  took 
particular  notice  of,  was  too  natural 
for  me  to  be  very  much  offended  at  it; 
and  indeed,  I  have  rather  pitied,  than 
blamed  yourdiftrels.  The  advantages 
we  receive  from  wealth,  art  as  fuper- 
ficial,  I  believe,  as  any  we  enjoy;  and 
while  they  deprive  us  of  that  fmcerity 
and  unreferved  freedom,  that  opet*- 
nefs  of  behaviour,  which  perfons  in 
inferior  circumftances  receive  from 
their  friends,  they  ftrip  us  of  the  molt 
engaging  f'weets  of  life;  bleflings, 
which  not  all  the  luxury  of  incumber- 
ing  magnificence  and  itudied  fplendor, 
not  all  the  homage  of  empty  ceremony 
and  fervile  fubmiffion,  can  atone  for 
the  want  of.  You  lee,  Sir,  I  can  mo- 
ralize like  any  philofopher,  and  you 
may  poHibly  flatter  yourfelf  that  you 
have  taught  me  this  doflrine.  Do  fo 
if  you  pleafe.  I  own  my  regard  for 
you;  and,  however romantick  the Pla- 
tonick  friend/hip  you  propofe  may  ap- 
pear, I  readily  accept  of  it,  fince  that 
is  all  that  either  you  or  I  ought  to  hope 
for.  With  rny  fmcere  refpecl:  to  my 
good  friend,  your  lifter,  I  am>  Sir, 
yours,  &c. 
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How  many  tender  and  affecting  fen- 
timents was  I  here  obliged  to  fupprefs ! 
I  was  afraid  ofdifcovering  thefecrets  of 
my  heart,  though  he  would  doubtlefs 
be  tranfported  to  find  that  I  was  as  ca- 
pable of  love  as'himfelf,  and  that  he  had 
infpired  me  with  all  that  foftnefs  that 
could  flow  from  the  moft  paflionate  af- 
fe6lion.  But  to  you  I  have  difcovered 
all  my  weaknefs,  and  depend  upon  your 
friendship  and  good  nature  to  keep  it  an 
inviolable  fecret,  cfpecially  from  my  fa- 
ther, whofe  goodriels  I  am  refolved  never 
to  abufe  by  the  leaft  aft  of  difobedience. 
I  am,  dear  Charlotte,  in  ipite  of  love, 
or  any  other  rival  pafTion,  moft  fin- 
cerely  voussi 

FELICIA. 


LETTER    VIII. 

MADAM, 

THE  fatisfaftion  you  difcovered,-at 
the  little  converfation-piecel  gave 
you  fome  account  of,  in  one  of  my  for- 
mer letters,  makes  me  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity to  vary  my  fubjecl,  and  leave 
the  tender  tale  of  love  for  a  theme  which 
even  one  of  your  gay  difpofition  will, 
I  am  fure,  think  equally  entertaining 
and  inftru&ive. 

The  day  after  I  fent  you  my  laft,  we 
had  the  pleafure  of  receiving  a  vilitfrom 
Mr.  Stevens,  the  facetious  old  gentle- 
man whofe  character  you  are  pretty  well 
acquainted  with.     The  afternoon  was 
fpent  very  agreeably ;  but  before  he  took 
leave,  my   aunt,    who    ftill*  takes    all 
imaginable  pains  to  contribute  to  my  fa- 
tisfaclion,  by  diverfifying  my  amufe- 
ments,  propofed  our  making   a  fhort 
excurfion  the  next  day  to  a  nobleman's 
feat  at  no  great  diftance  from  us.     «  I 
have    obferved,"1     faid    me,    Imiling, 
that  my  niece  appears  very  much  de- 
lighted with  this  part  of  the  country; 
fiie  feems  fond  of  agreeable  landfcapes; 
and  my  defire  of  retaining  her  here  as 
long  as  poflible,  makes  me  willing  to 
gratify  this  tafte,  by  /hewing  her  fuch 
as  I  don't  doubt  but  me  will  think 
both  furprizing  and  agreeable.     Will 
you,  Sir,  contribute  to  her  fatisfaftion 
and  ours,  by  giving  us  your  company 
to-morrow  ?  We  are  apt  to  be  weary  in 
the  company  of  thofe  we  daily  converfe 
with;  but  a  friend  of  your  facetious  turn 
will  enliven  our  converfation, and  find  us 
conftant  matter  for  exercifing  our  wit, 
and  rendering  us  even  more  agreeable 
to  ourfelves.*     Mr.  Stevens  replied  to 
this  compliment   in  a   very  handlbme 
manner;  and   at  the   fame  time  added 
greatly  to  the  pleafure  I  had  in  profpeft, 
by  faying,  that  if  it  would  not  be  dif- 
agreeable,  he  would  increafe  our  num- 
ber, by  bringing  Lucius,   an/l  another 
friend  with  him,  whofe  company  he  fan- 
cied would  make  our  fatisfaclion  com- 
pleat:  when   my    aunt   replied  for   us 
all,  that  we  gladly  accepted  his  offer,  and 
that  fhe  was  fure  the  gentleman's  being 
his  friend  would  be  a  fuflicient  recom  - 
mendation  to  us. 

The  next  day  before  dinner  we  had 
the  pleafure  of  feeing  our  old  friend  re- 
turn, accompanied  by  a  young  clergy- 
man his  relation^  who  had  juit  finifhed 

his 
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Ms  (Indies  at  Cambridge,  and  the  en- 
gaging Lucius.  Our  repaft  was  fhortj 
and  that  being  over,  we  fet  out  in  two 
coaches,  Mr.  Stevens's,  and  my  aunt's. 
But  I  (hall  not  attempt  to  give  a  parti- 
cular defcription  of  all  the  new  and  un- 
common profpects  which  difcover  thenv 
(elves  in  this  delightful  part  of  the  coun- 
try, where  nature  with  a  liberal  hand 
pours  out  her  favours,  and  with  a  pro- 
fufion  of  frolick  bounty,  (breads  a  wild- 
ncfs  equally  extravagant  and  pleafmg. 
J  pafs  over  the  beautiful  landfcapes  we 
drove  through  in  this  agreeable  tour,  for 
no  other  reafon  than  becaufe  the  view  I 
had  of  them  was  too  fudden  to  render  me 
capable  of  defcribingthem ;  befides,  were 
it  poflible  for  me  to  do  it  to  advantage, 
their  being  fo  perfectly  extraordinary 
might  reflect:  a  little  upon  my  veracity, 
and  make  you  imagine  that  my  defcrip- 
tions  were  too  uncommon  to  have  any 
real  exiftence  in  nature. 

Are  you  not  furprized  now,  my  dear 
Charlotte,  that  I  can  all  this  while  for- 
bear fpeaking  of  my  dear  Lueius,  (ince 
there  is  certainly  a  very  exquifite  plea- 
fure  in  talking  of  the  man  we  love !  But 
the  realbn  of  my  not  mentioning  him 
was,  that  as  he  went  in  the  other  coach, 
i  he  could  only  give  me  now  and  then  a 
glance,  which  feemed  to  exprefs  atrou- 
|  blefome  kind  of  diffidence  and  fufpence, 
!  which  I  fancied  arofe  from  his  longing 
to  know  what  reception  I  gave  his  letter, 
and  a  fear  left  he  had  inferted  any  thing 
in  it  that  had  offended  me.     At  laft, 
i  however,  arriving  at  the  park   of  my 
1  Lord  M***,  we  by  common  confent 
i  agreed  to  walk  to  the  houi'e.  As  foon  as 
I  ftepped  out  of  the  coach,  I  could  not 
help  being  extremely  delighted  with  the 
agreeable   fcene  which  lay   before   us, 
and  which  I  cannot  for  my  life  help  giv- 
i  ing  you  lome  defcription  of.     Here  the 
j  intermixture  of  dulky  groves,  and  light- 
(bme  plains;  of  woods    impervious    to 
the  rays  of  the  fun,  which  now  fpread 
his  chearing  beams  around  us,  and  the 
agreeable  openings  which  difcovered  the 
bounding  deer   flying  to  the  covert  of 
the  (hady  thicket;  prefented  alandfcape 
the  moft  pleafmgly  rural,  and  worthy 
the  attention  of  the  moft  curious  obferverj 
while  we  found  ourfelves  at  the  entrance 
of  a  grand  walk,which  extending  to  apro- 
digious  length,  grew  infenfibly  narrower, 
till  clofmg  in  perfpecVive,  the  vifto  feem- 
ed loft  in  the  grove,  out  of  which  arofe, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  feveral  lofty  (tone 


turrets,  which  I  afterwards  found  were 
part  of  a  magnificent  Gothick  edifice, 
built  in  a  mod  extraordinary  tafte.  In 
fhort,  the  whole  fcene,  notwithstanding 
it's  being  very  delightful,  had  fuch  a 
romantick  appearance,  that  for  ibme 
minutes  I  could  think  of  nothing  but 
caftles  and  embowering  (hades,  arifing 
fpontaneoufly  to  the  charms  of  mufick  ; 
of  the  work  of  fairies,  and  the  power  of 
necromancy. 

The  company  was  no  (boner  joined, 
than,  after  (ome  compliments  from  trie 
gentlemen  in  the  other  coach,  and  their 
defiring  to  know  my  opinion  of  the  tour 
we  had  taken,  we  fell  infenfibly   into 
moralizing  on  the  various  beauties  of 
nature,  and  comparing  the  natural  con- 
nection there  is  between  the  exterior  ar- 
rangements of  bodies,  which  are  formed 
to  delight  our  fenfes,  and  the  propor- 
tions of  internal  beauty,   the  propriety 
of  action,  and  the  native  amiablenefs  of 
an  honeft,  generous,  and  upright  mind. 
That  as  nature  had  carefully  formed  the 
various   fen(cs   with   different    powers, 
adapted  to  convey  delight  to  the  foul, 
from  the  multitude  of  outward  beings 
which  furround  us;  fo  (he  had  been  no 
lefs  careful  in  forming  the  mind  with 
taftes  and  paflions  for  difecling  it'spur- 
fuit  to  objects  capable  of  railing  it  to  the 
fublimeft plealures j  while  thofe  pleasures 
not  only  refult  from  it's- 'purity,  but  are 
the  very  means  of  exalting  it  to  (till 
higher  degrees  of  perfection  and  hap- 
pint-fs.     «  What  a  delightful  fenfation 
'  does  this   azure  dome  give  the  t-ye  !* 
faid  Lucius,  with  an  air  extremely  grace- 
ful: *  Could  tlie  earth  be  covered  with  a 
more  beau'iful   deling,  or  a  finer  cr. 
nopy  ?  What  a  plealing  verdure  clothes 
the  ground,  while  it  meets  the  limits 
of  the  high  arch   of  heaven  With  in- 
termingling (hades  !  a  beautiful  carpet 
for  man  and  bead !  But,  all  lovely  as 
this  icene  appears,  how  much  does  it 
fall  (hort  of  the  nobler  landscape  of  the 
mind  !  The  honett  man,  whenever  he 
pleafes  to  review  his  actions,  and  con- 
template the  liquation  of  his  heart,  per- 
ceives a    pleaimg  extafy  arifing  from 
every  in  (lance  of  his   integrity.     He 
fees  a  iymmetry  even  more  tranfport- 
ingly  beautiful  than  (his  of  nature j 
a  proportion  and  arrangement  of  paf- 
lions incomparably  more  pleafing  than 
all  the  various  dilpolitions  or  light  and 
(hade,  of  woods  and  patture,  of  mur- 
muring (brings  and  falling  torrent?, 
D  a  <  How 
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*  How  vaft  the  difference  between   the     ' 
«  moft   lovely  fcenes  which    can    arife     ' 
'  from  the  modifications  of  matter  in  it's 

*  moit  compleat  perfection,  between  the 
«  tones  of  the  moft  melti.,g   and  har- 

*  monious   accents,  and  the  nicer   and 
«  more  delicate  fenfations  of  an  approv- 
'  ing  confcience  !  An  engaging  inftance 

*  of  the  divine  wifdom  and  benevolence, 

*  in  conftituting  the  very  means  of  ad- 

*  vancing   the   happirefs  of  others  the 

*  means  of  procuring  the  fublimcft  plea- 
'  fures  toourfelves!' — *  Very  true,' re- 
joined the  clergyman  with  a  fmile j  '  but 

*  if  we  compare  the  divine  congratula- 
c  tions  of  reafon,  the  tranquil  fweetnefs 
'  and  internal  fatisfa&ion  of  the  bene- 

*  volent  man5  the  patriot,  the  friend  of 
'  mankind,  with  the  fordid  pleafure  of 

*  the  fucceisfully  ambitious,  the  trick- 
'  ing  knave,  the  abandoned  debauchee  j 

*  how  vaft,  how  immenfe  a  difpropor- 
«  tion  mail  we  find  in  the  nature  of  their 

*  enjoyments !    enjoyments    as   widely 

*  diftant  as  the  high-wrought  pleafures 

*  of  a  God,  and  the  low  gratifications  of 

*  the  rn.^ft  grovelling  animal.'—'  Well, 

*  but,    gentlemen,'    replied  my    aunt, 
laughing,  and  Bulling  the  clergyman  by 
the  fleeve,  «  methinks  you  might  be  fo 

*  polite,    notwithftanding   the    rapture 

*  which  feemsto  carry  you  out  of your- 

*  felve;,  to  allow  us  a  fmall  (hare  in  the 

*  converfation.     I  am  of  the  fame  opi- 
'  nion  with  you,  that  as  realon  alone 

*  raifes  the  man  above  the  brute,  fo  the 

*  pleafures  arifmg  in   the  mind  from  a 
'  reafonable  conducl,  muft  be  infinitely 
'  fuperior  to  thofe  of  a  mere  fenfualift. 
€  But  how  (hall  we  be  able  to  perfuade 

*  thcfe  degenerate  mortals  to  believe  fo  ? 

*  Though  they  have  no  notion  of  the 

*  pure  enjoyments  of  the  foul ;  though 

*  they  are  as  loft  to  reafon,  as  the  herd 

*  that  rang-     in  the  field,  or  wallows  in 

*  the  ftye;  ar  i,  in  fhcyt,  though  fome'of 
'  them  have  hardly  any  thing  of  the  man 

*  but  the  outward   (hape;  yet  they  (till 
'  aflert  the  dignity  of  their  nature,  and 
'  would  think  it  an  affront  to  be  put 

*  upon  a  level  with  their  brethren  of  the 

*  grinning   tribe,  though   their  views, 

*  their  defircs,  their  gratifications,  appear 
'  to  be  the  fame.' — *  Your  obfervation 
'  is   very  juft,    Madam,'    returned  the 
clergyman;  *  for  it  is  not  the  exteinal 

*  form    which    conftitutes    the    man; 

*  brutes  differ  in  fhapej  and  were  there 

*  any  particular  fpecies  of  them  found 


1  out  with  features,  proportion*,  and 
1  complexions  exactly  refembling  ours, 
'  we  mould  without  heiitation  confider 
f  them'only  as  mere  animals,  while  they 
1  wanteu  thofe  noble  qualifications  of 
«  the  mind,  reafon  ami  judgment.  Man 
'  (the  lowert  order  of  rational  beings) 

*  is  only  raifcd  above  them  by  his  intel- 

<  leclual  faculties  t  by  a  light  capabls 
'  of  directing  his   purfuits.  and  raifmg 
'  him  to  the  fublimeft  elevation  of  paf- 
'  fion  and  fentiment.     Strip  him  of  this, 
«  or,  which  is  much  the  fame  to  him,  let 
'  it  lie  clouded   and  obfcured,  what  is 
'  he  but  a  grovelling  animal,  without 

*  any  of  the  real  and  aiftinguifhing  per- 
«  feclions  of  human  nature  ?   There  is 

<  indeed  this  difference  in  the  cafe,  that 

*  man  is  a  brute  by  choice,  they  by  ne- 
«  celfity:  he  voluntarily  proftitutes  the 
'  noble  powers  of  the  foul,  finks  below 
«  the  dignity  of  his  being,  and  prefers 

<  the  pleafures    of  a   mere  animal   to 

*  the  manly   entertainments  of  reafon, 
«  the  fublime  raptures  of  an  angel.  How 
«  (hocked  are  we  at  the  birth  of  a  mon- 
«'  fter,  efpecially  if  it  has  a  likenefs  in 
'  any  ot  it's  features  to  one  of  thofe 

<  creatures  whom  we  juftly  regard  as 
«  fo  much  below  us!     We  cannot  here 
(  bear  the  leaft  refemblance  of  the  brute. 
«  Even  the  moft  bloody,  the  moft  har- 
'  dened  villain,  is  (buck  with  horror  at 

*  this  external  depravity  in  one  of  his 
«  own   offspring,    and   fickens    at  the 

<  fight ;  yet  at  the  fame  time  he  can  fup. 
«  port  the  more  monftrous  difproportion 
'  of  his   own   corrupt  and   difordered 
'  appetites.' — '  Really, 'replied Amelia, 
with  a  iprightly  air,  '  I  think  the  irra- 

*  tional  world  are   but  little   obliged 

*  to  you  for  your  comparifons :  were 
«  they  able  to  (peak  for  themfelves,  they 
'  might  very  iuftly  tell  you,  that  they 
«  have  no  thoughts  of  luxury,  pride,  am- 

<  bition,  avarice,  and  the  long  train  of 

*  enormities  pradifed  by  mankind.  The 

*  moft  favage  and  voracious  animal  never 

*  kills  to  encreafe  his  wealth,  or  to  open 
'  a  way  to  grandeur.  He  (lays  to  fatisfy 
'  his  hunger,  or  in  a  natural  defence  of 

*  his  own  life,  or  of  thofe  whom  he  is 

*  prompted  by  inftincl  to  preferve.' 
Lucius,  perhaps  influenced  by  an  im- 

pulfe  of  benevolence,  which  would  not 
fuffer  him  to  hear  this  ftrong  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  vices  of  mankind  without 
feeling  fome  uneafinefs,  preferved  all 
this  while  a  profound  filence ;  but 
finding 
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s 


finding  they  had  done,  he  was  going  to 
make  a  reply,  when  I  prevented  him,  by 
faying—'  You  were  pleafed,  Sir,  fome 

*  time  ago,    to  vindicate  mankind  from 
'  the  charge  of  a  natural  depravity  and 
'  propennon  to  vice;  and  I  muft  confeis, 
'  that  I  was  charmed  with  your  reafon - 
'  ing,  though  what  I  have   now  heard 
'  makes  me   a  little   fufpect   it.     You 

know,  you  endeavoured  to  prove  from 
experience,  that,  fo  far  from  having 
any  natural  impulfe  to  lead  us  on  to 
vice,  we  had  a  moral  fenfe  implanted     ' 
in  the  mind,    directly   calculated  to     ' 
fpur  us  on  to  the  moft  amiable  heights     ' 
'  of  virtue;  but  how  is  this  confident     ' 
'  with  the  picture   that  has  been  juft     ' 
'  given,    in   which,    perhaps,    the    far 
'  greateft  part  of  mankind  is  included  ?     4 

*  I  freely  confefs,  that  your  fentiments     4 
'  of  the  moral  fenfe  made  fuch  an  im-     ' 
'  preflion  upon  my  mind,  that   I  have     ' 
'  confidered  it  as  a  very  favourite  opi-     ' 

*  nion,  and    therefore  have  waited  all     ( 
'  this  while  in  expectation  of  it's  being     ' 
'  brought  into  the  fubject,  with  which 

'  it  feems  to  have  fome  connection;  but 
'  inftead  of  that,  reafon  alone  has  been 
'  mentioned  ;  though  I  imagined,  that 
'  thofe  inward  impulfes  to  virtuous  ac- 

<  tionsfuperfeded  theufeof  it.  But  both, 
'  I  find,  are  infufficient  forthehappinefs 

*  of  mankind,  fince  there  is  undoubt- 
'  edly  more   vice    than    virtue    in    the 
'  world.'—*  It  muft  be  acknowledged, 
'  Mifs/  faid  Lucius,  «  that  there  is  too 
'  much  reafon    for  the  difagreeable  re- 

*  prefentation  that  has  been  made  of  a 
'  general  depravity.     The  moft  facred 
'  engagements  are  daily  violated;  friend* 

<  (hip   and   love,    the  moft   endearing 
«  bonds  of  fociety,  are  made  a   cloak  to 
'  perpetrate  the  moft  execrable  villainies, 
«  the  ruin  of  innocence,  the  deilruction 
'  of  the  unfufpecting  and  honeft  man. 

<  The  traitor  to  his  country  aiTumes  the 
'  honourable  name  of  the  patriot,  and 

*  pretends   to  be  ftruggling  for  liberty, 
'  while  he  is  only  paving   the  way  to 
'  greatnefs,  in  order  to  riot  in  thefpoils 

*  of  his  injured  fellow- fubjecls.  Infnort, 
'  whole  orders  and  degrees  of  men  feem 
'  infected  with  the  dreadful  contagion 
'  of  vice,  and  a  more  than  brutal  diffo- 

*  lutenefs    of   manners.     A   dreadful 

*  fpetlacle  indeed  !  a  mocking  depra- 
'  vity,  that  muft  fill  every  generous  mind 

with  an  affectionate  pity  and  concern  '. 
But  let  us  leave  this  gloomy,  this  difa- 
g»eeable  fubject  3  and,  with  hearts 


'  warmed  with  a  love  of  truth  and  vir 
'  tue,  impartially  enquire  if  vice  is  really 
'-  fo  prevalent  as,  upon  a  fuperficial  view, 
«  it  appears  to  be  ;  by  which  means,  I 
'   hope,  you  will  be  convinced,  that  vir- 

*  tue  reigns  more  univerfally  than   vice; 
'  and  that  by  the  conftitution  of  nature, 
f  mankind  have,  even  in  this  imperfect 

*  ftate,  more  real,  more  exquifite  hap- 
'  pinefs    than    mifery :   an    eftimate  of 

*  the  utmoft   confequence   both  to  the 

*  honour  of  human  nature,  and  to  de- 
'  monftrate  the  wifdom  and  benevolence 
'  of  that  moral  Being,  who  is  the  father 

*  of  the  human  foul,  and  the  invariable, 

*  inexhaustible  fource,  of  the  moft  per- 

*  feet  and  compleat  goodnefs. 

*  In  order  then  to  form  a  right  judg- 
'  ment   of  mankind,  not  the   band  of 

*  ruffians,    not  the  publirk  or  private 
'  ftews,  not  the  gloomy  dungeon  filled 
'  with  guilty  vvretchednefs;  but  mankind 

*  in  general  muft  be  the  fubject  of  our  ex* 

*  ammation.  We  muft  extend  our  views, 
'  and  glance  upon  the  virtues  and  vices 
'  of  all  the  known  world  :  and  here  we 
«  (hall  find  the  greateft  reafon  for    aa 
'  univerfal    benevolence;    we    mail  fee 
'  with    pteafure  a  noble   fimplicity  of 
'  manners,  and  an    integrity  of  heart, 

*  delightfully  confpicuous    amidft   the 
'  barbarifm  of  ignorance,   the  fuperfti- 
'  tion  of  wild  uncultivated  nation*.  We 
'  (hall  fee  the  fame  love  of  their  country, 

*  the  fame  tender  fen  Abilities  of  friend- 
<  (hip,  the  fame   natural  affection,  the 
'   fame    reciprocal  endearing  offices  of 
'   focial  life,  among  the  far  diftant  un- 
'  poliflied  favages,  as  among  the  polite 
'  and  learned  Europeans.     Nature  even 
'  here  works  ftrongly;  virtue  and    vice 
'  have  names  in  all  languages;  and  fo 
'  deeply  is  the  image  of  the  Deity   im- 
'   preffed  upon   univerfal   nature,    that 
'  every  rational  being   has    in    general 
'  the  fame  fenfe  of  an  obligation,    the 
'  fame  delightful  fenfations  arifing  from 
'  the  confederation  of    the  native  and 
'  intrinfick  excellence  of  actions  benefi- 
'  cent,  difmterefted  and  generous. 

'  Let  us  next  confider  if  the  ufual 

*  manner  of  forming  a  judgment  of  pri- 
'  vate  actions  be  confiftent  with  truth 

*  andequity.    While  the  mind,  like  the 
'  eye,  can  only  glance  on  the  furface  of 
'  things,  we  can  have  but  a  very  narrow 
'  view  of  the  fprings  and  motives  which 

*  actuate  even  our  deareft  friends,  and 
e  moft  intimate  acquaintance.  How  in- 
«  capable   then  are  we  to  form  a  juft 

*  opinion 
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*  opinion  of  the  actions  of  thofe  whofe 
'  paflions,  whofe  inclinations  and   pe- 
"  culiar  turn  of  mind,  we   are  entirely 

*  unacquainted  with  !  We  arc  free  in 

*  our  cenfures;  we  precipitately   blame 
'  the  conduct  of  others ;  yet,  however 
'  certain  we  may  think  the  judgment  is 

*  which  we  pafs  upon  their  conduct,   a 

*  little  time  often  convinces  us,  that  our 

*  conclufion  was   formed  merely  upon 

*  fallacious  appearances  ;  and  that  we 

*  judged  of  the  motive,    not  from  the 
'  action  it  was  really  formed  to  produce, 

*  but  from  the  falfe  and  deceitful  Jightit 

*  appeared   in  to    us :    a  confederation 

*  that  mould  kill  at  once  all  difpofition 

*  to  calumny   and    cenforioufnefs,  the 

*  blackeft  and  rrtoft  ignominious  of  all 
'  vices.     Thus  it  frequently  happens, 
«  that  thofe  actions  which,  at  firft  view, 
«  feem  vicious,  upon  a  more  ftrict  exa- 
'  mination,  appear  to  be  ftrictly  virtu- 
•*  ous;  and  from  this  experience  of  the 
'  erroneoufnefs  of  our  judgments,  and 

*  that  the  truth  of  the  cafe,  when  difco- 

*  vered,  generally   leans  to  the  fide  of 
«  virtue,  it  will  not  fure  be  thought  un- 
'  reafonable  to  conclude  that  it  is  gene- 
'  rally  fo  in  other  inftances;  and  that  if 
'  the  real  fpring  and  motive  to   action 
<  was  confidered,  virtue  would  prepon- 
'  derate,  and  her  votaries  be  even  more 

*  numerous  than  the  votaries  of  vice. 

«  The  moral  fenfe,  Madam,  is  a  tafte 
'  for  what  is  amiable;  that  didinguifh- 
'  ing  faculty  of  the  mind  which  makes 

*  \\sfeel,  fenfibly  and  ftrongly./^/,  the 
'  harmony  and  difcord  of  actions.      It 
'  is  the  teucht  the  ear  of  the  foul  ;  while 

*  reafon  is  the  eye  to  regulate  the  exer- 

*  tions   of  this  fympathetick   faculty. 

*  The  moral  fenfe  feels  inftantaneoufly, 

*  without  waiting  for  the  flow  delibera- 

*  tion  of  the  rational  powers,  to  know 
'  if  it   ought  to  do  fo :  while  reafon  is 
'  given  us  to  reign  fupreme,  to  examine 
'  the  fitnefs  of  the  object  by  which  we 

*  are  intendered,  and  to  regulate  in  what 
'  manner  we  muft  exert  our  benevolent 
'  offices,  fo  as  beft  to  render  our  endea- 
'  vours   fublervient  to  the  general  good 
'  and  happinefs.     Thus  reafon,  like  a 

*  mild  and  gracious  prince,  is  to  direct 

*  the  will,  and  give  laws  to  the  paflions 

*  and  appetites,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not 

*  only  to  promote  the  general  intereft  and 

*  felicity  of  the  mind  it  inhabits,  but  to 

*  diffufe  it's  friendly  and  benign  influ- 

*  ences  to  all  it's   fellow  minds  j  and 

*  when  this  is  the  cafe,  we  a£l  in  confor- 


*  mity  to  the  moft  perfect  virtue.     On 
'  the  contrary,  vice  is  nothing  el(e  but 
'  a  mifapplicution  and   abufe  of  fome 

*  right  and  laudable  affections  ;  fo  evi- 
'  dent  is  it,  without  arguing  from  the 
'  perfections  of  the  Deity,  that  he  has 

*  not  formed  any  of  his  creatures  with  a 
'  vicious  bias  and  pi  openfity.' 

Here  the  clergyman  feeing  Lucius 
make  a  paufe,  rejoined—*  The  inten- 
'  tion  ought  always  to  be  the  rule  of  our 

*  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  others:  for 
'  in  this  ftate  of  imperfection  and  diffi- 

*  culty,    we  are   fometimes   unable  to 
'  reduceour  wills,  however  regular,  into 
'  proper   action;  and  indeed  the  event 
'  does  but  feldom  correfpond  wiih  our 

*  difpofitions.    We  ought  not  therefore 
'  to  determine  a  character  vicious   from 

*  one  or  two  bad  actions;  ncr,  fromthe 
'  comparatively  fewabandoned  wretch- 
'  es,  to  pronounce  human  nature  in  ge- 

*  neral  abandoned.  But  by  what  means 
'  are  we  able  to  judge  of  the  intention, 

*  or  to  fearch  into  the  fecret  fprings  of 
'  action  ?  We  cannot  take  in  half  thofe 
'  minutecircumftancesthat  attend  them, 

*  the  lead  of  which  might  poflibly  be 

*  fufficient  to  alter  our  opinion  :  fo  far 
'  from   this,  we  judge,  not  according 

*  to  the  temper  and  fituation  of  the  per- 

*  fon  cenfured,  but  from  our  own  par- 
'  ticular  fenfe  of  things.     Thus,  to  a 

*  generous,  open  mind,    a  littfe  parfi- 
'  mony  may   appear  as  a    mark  of  a 
'  narrow  contracted  fpirit;  but,  upon  exa- 

*  mination  into  the  perfon'scircumftan-* 
'  ces,  it  will  be  found,  perhaps,  to  be 

*  nothing  more  than  a  prudent    concern 

*  for  the  welfare  and  fupport  of  his  fa- 

*  mily;  and,  fo  far  from  being  ablemi/h 
'  on  his  virtuous  character,  that  it  may 
'  be  an  effect  of  that  virtue  which  it 

*  feems  to  contradict.     But,  farther  to 
'  illuftrate  this  engaging  truth,   which 

*  feems  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  peace 
'  and  fatisfaction  of  every  benevolent 
(  and  compaflionate  mind,  let  us  con- 
'  fiderthat,  in  this  ftate  of  imperfection, 
'  we  are  no  more  capable  of  arriving  at  a 
'  perfection  in  vice,  than  we  are  of  vir- 
'  tue.  The  moft  abandoned  of  our  fpe- 
'  cies      have    fome    amiable    qualities 
'  which  it   is    impoflible   for   them   to 
'  erafe:  virtue  has  ftill  fome  engaging 
'  charms;  nor  is  it  poflible  for  any  man 
'  of  common  fenfe  not  to  ftel  the  force 

*  of  it's  attractive  beauties  ;  therefore  if, 

*  deceived  by  falfe  appearances  and  de* 
'  lufive  profpects  of  prefent  pleafure, 

•  they 
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*  they  rebel  In  one  Inftance,  there  are 
«  others  in  which  they  venerate  her  fa- 
«  cred  laws/ 

Be  ilncere  now,  my  dear  Charlotte, 
and  confefs  that  I  have  wearied  you  with 
the  repetition  of  this  grave  converfation. 
A  variety  of  other  remarks  were  made 
upon  the  fame  fubje&s,  which  enter- 
tained us  til]  we  arrived  at  thehoufe;  but, 
in  pity  to  you  and  myfelf,  I  (hall  make 
hafte  to  conclude,  and  only  fay,  that 
we  were  entertained  with  much  polite- 
nefs  by  my  Lord  ;  when  having  drank 
tea,  we  drove  home,  highly  delighted 
with  our  agreeable  excurfion.  But  there 
is  one  particular  that  I  ought  not  to 
forget  to  mention,  and  that  is,  that 
before  I  took  leave  of  Lucius,  I  found 
an  opportunity  to  give  him  my  letter. 
He  received  it  with  an  air  of  aftonifh- 
ment  and  confufion,  imagining,  I  be- 
lieve, that  it  was  his  own  I  returned  ; 
but  a  fudden  glance  of  his  eye  in  a  mo- 
ment difcovered  his  miftake,  when  his 
countenance  changed  from  a  troubled 
palenefs  to  a  glowing  red.  He  had  not 
then  an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  me  ; 
but  giving  me  a  look  fparkling  with  joy 
and  lurprize,  he  retired  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  difcovered  his  impatience  to  know 
the  contents.  I  am  now  heartily  weary; 
and,  begging  you  would  pardon  the  im- 
pertinence of  your  friend,  fubicrihe 
myfelf,  Madam,  your  moft  obliged, 
atfeclionate  friend, 

FELICIA. 
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-M.V   nEAR   ENGAGING  FRIEND, 

COULD  I  poflibly  imagine  that, 
with  a  temper  fo  eafy,  gay,  and 
fprightly,  I  mould  be  able  to  make  fuch 
a  change  in  your  difpofition,  as  I  find 
my  illnefs  has  occafioned  !  How  endear- 
ing is  that  tender  concern,  that  pleafing 
warmth'  of  affection,  with  which  you 
intereft  yourfelf  in  my  diforder,  and  en- 
deavour to  fupport  my  fpirits  by  footh- 
ing  fympathies,  the  reviving  confola- 
tions  of  friendfhip  1 

It  is  now  two  months  fince  I  was 
feized  with  a  fever,  and  I  have  yet  hardly 
ftrength  to  write  to  you;  but  I  cannot 
forbear  making  an  attempt  to  remove 
your  fears,  by  telling  you  as  foon  as 
poffible,  that  I  am  at  laft  out  of  danger. 
I  have  lately  had  a  near  profpecl  of  death  j 
but  while  I  ftood  upon  the  verge  of  that 


awful  ftate,  that  xmdifcovered  country, 
*  from  whofe  bourn  no  traveller  returns," 
I  felt  my  mind  calm  and  ferene,  as  if 
charmed  with  the  infpiring  harmony  of 
fomeangelick  choir  :  all  before  me  was 
extafy !  the  moft  tranfporting  extafy  1 
raptures  unutterable!  delights  boundlefs 
and  eternal!  But  my  intervals  of  fenfe 
were  ftiorf",  and  disturbed  with  pain ;  I  wa* 
almoft  continually  delirious;  and  in  thele 
diftraclions  of  mind  incdTantly  repeated 
the  beloved  name  of.  my  dear  Lucius.  I 
gave  him  the  tendereft  epithets;  and, 
wrapt  in  a  fond  deluiion  of  thought,  fan- 
cied he  walked  with  me  through  the  moft 
delicious fcenes  imagination  could  paint* 
uttering  the  fofteft,  the  moft  melting 
words  j  to  which  I  replied  in  terms  full 
of  the  fame  paflionate  tendernefs.  The 
whole  family  were  witnefles  of  thele  wild 
rovings  of  fancy,  which  cannot  fail  of 
raifing  fome  iufpicions  of  what  I  have 
endeavoured  to  conceal  with  the  utmoll 
care;  though  none  but  Amelia  has  taken 
notice  of  it  to  me,  But  how  Lucius 
behaved  I  am  yet  altogether  unacquaint- 
ed, nor  durft  I  enquire. 

I  find,  my  dear  Charlotte,  thatlmuft 
break  off:  a  painful  languor  depreffes 
my  foul;  my  fpirits  fink,  and  I  am  too 
much  fatigued  to  proceed.  If  what  I 
write  is  either  unintelligible,  or  more 
than  commonly  incoherent,  a  trembling 
hand  and  giddy  head  arc  myexcufe;  but, 
however  indiipofed  I  am,  nothing  /hall 
excufe  me  from  being,  dear  Madam, 
fmcerely  yours, 

FELICIA. 


LETTER    X. 

MADAM, 

I  Am  now  able  to  write  you  a  longer  let- 
ter than  my  laft;  a  circumftance  that 
gives  me  the  higheft-pleafure  ;  fo   glad 
am  I  of   refunding  my  literary  conver- 
'fation  with  you. 

As  foon  as  I  was  able  to  leave  my 
room  and  receive  companv,  I  hadavifit 
from  the  maiden  lady,  Mr.  Stevens-** 
fitter,  whom  I  mall  difgui&  under  the 
name  of  Prudilla;  and  indeed  I  had  no 
reafon  to  be  offended  ar  feeing  her,firice 
I  might  well  bear  with  her  impertinence 
for  the  fajce  of  the  perfon  fhe  brought 
with  her.  Lucius,  impatient  for  an  op- 
portunity of  feeing  me,  which  he  durft 
not  even  attempt  alone,  for  fear  of  o-Jv- 
ing  my  aunt  fome  fuipicion  of  the 
intereft 
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intereft  he  had  in  my  recovery,  had  of- 
fered his  fervice  towait  upon  herj  which 
jhe  accepting,  gave  us  both  the  means 
of  indulging,  by  our  mutual  glances^ 
the  tender  fentiments  which  fwelled  our 
bofoms.  The  moment  he  entered  the 
room,  I  could  read  in  his  looks  that  he 
had  a  thoufand  things  to  fay  to  me,  only 
proper  to  be  uttered  in  private.  His 
countenance  difcovered  a  joy,  which 
glowed  in  every  feature  ;  but  when  he 
congratulated  me  upon  my  returning 
health,  a  fear  of  faying  too  much  made 
him  fay  too  little  5  but  however  few  his 
words,  the  air  and  moving  tone  in  which 
he  uttered  them  fufficiently  exprefled 
how  much  they  came  from  his  heart. 
«  Need  I  tell  you,  Madam,'  faid  he, 
turning  his  back  to  my  aunt,  doubtlefs 
to  prevent  her  reading  his  looks,  *  that 
'  I  fympathize  with  the  reft  of  your 
'  friends  in  their  joy  for  your  recovery?' 
While  a  darting  tear,  and  a  glance  the 
molt  charmingly  tender,  made  me  at 
once  interpret  his  meaning,  and  fancy 
that  he  would  have  faid — <O  my  dear! 

•  with  what  tranfport  do  I  fee  you  again  ! 
'  How  vaftly  does   my  extafy    at    your 

•  recovery    exceed  the  cold  joy  of  thefe 
'  other  friends!1 

Our   fir  ft   compliments   being  over, 
and  abundance  of  queftions  afked  con- 
cerning the  nature  and  progrefs  of  my 
illnefs,  Prudilla  introduced  a  piece  of 
private  hiilory,  which  gave  her  a  charm- 
ing opportunity  of  indulging  for  a  few 
minutes  her  prevailing  inclinations  for 
detraction.    *  Have  you  heard  the  news, 
'  ladies?^  faid  fhe,   arTumirg  an  air  of 
ftarched  modefty :  *  really,  it  is  fo  extra- 
ordinary, thit  it  makes  one  afhamed 
of  one's  fex.    To  what  a  prepoiterous 
height  of    wickednefs    is    the  world 
grown!  Pofitively  one  is  furprifed  to 
think  of  the  imprudence  of  fome  peo- 
ple.  Would  you  think  it?  Mifs  Lucy 

was I  blufh  for  the  creature/ — 

Pray,  Madam,'  faid  my  aunt,  *  ex- 
plain yourfelf;  what  of  Mifs  Lucy?' 
— «  Really,'  rejoined  Prudilla,  *  the  af- 
fair is  fo  indecent,  that  it  is  a  fliock  to 
modefty  but  to  mention  it.'—'  Well, 
Madam,'  faid  I,  *  rather  than  offend 
your  delicacy,  we  will  let  Mifs  Lucy 
alone,  and  change  the  fubjecl.V- 
That  is  kind,  my  dear,'  returned  me, 
rniling:  '  fhe  was  brought  to  bed  laft 
night.  I  arn  fure  I  am  all  of  a  flame 
now,'  added  fhe ;  *  and  the  crea- 
ture——*1 '  O  Madam,'  cried  Lu- 


cius, with  a  defign  to  make  her  change 
the  fubjecl,  *  that  modeft  blufh  becomes 

*  you  incomparably!'  Here' all  the  com- 
pany fmiled,  far  Prudilla's  cheeks  dif- 
covered not  the  leaft  tincture  of  her  pre- 
tended confufion:  however,  his  artifice 
had  no  effeft.     '  Really,'  refumed  fhe, 
bridling  back  her  head,  and  drawing  up 
her  lips,   *  a  blufh  does  fometimes  be- 
come one  mightily,  which  is  fome  re- 
compence  for  the  pain  it  gives  one—- 
but, as  I  was  faying,  the  thing  has  the 
impudence  to  excufe  herfelf  by  pre- 
tending-:  '     At   this  moment  my 

phyfician  entered  the  room,  and  gave 
her  the  mortification  of  being  again  in- 
terrupted, by  his  afking  me  feveral  que- 
hMotis;  but  at  laft  taking  a  chair,  fhe  re- 
fumed  a  third  time — *  As  I  was  a  fay- 

*  ing,   Madam '     «  Pray,   ladies/ 

cried   the    phyfician,    interrupting   her 
again,    *  may  I  know   the  fubjeft  of 
'  your  converfation  ?'— '  Yes,  Sir,1  re- 
plied Amelia:    '  our  friend  here   was 

*  mentioning  a  circumftance  relating  to 
'  an  unhappy  lady  that  has  been  de- 

*  luded,   and  was  brought  to  bed  laft 

*  night.' — '   Very   good,'    replied    he. 

*  Not  fo  good  neither,'  cried  the  prude 
in  a  peevifh  tone:    *  the  impudent  flut 

*  would  excufe  herfelf,  by  faying— —* 

*  O,  fhe  would  perfuade  us  to  believe,  I 

*  fuppofe,'    cried   the    do&or,    with   a 
fneer,  '  that  the  young  gentleman,  after 

*  promifingher  marriage,  and  fwearing 
'  a  thoufand  oaths  to  convince  her  of 
'  his  fidelity,  finding  at  laft  all  his  ar- 

*  guments  prove  unluccefsful,  in  a  fit 

*  of  defpair    drew   his   fword  j    when, 

*  pointing  it  to  his  bofom,  he  pretended 

*  that,  fmce  fhe  was  fo  cruel  as  to  diftruft 

*  his  fmcerity,  he  would  give  her  the  laft 

*  proof  of  the  violence  of  his  pafTion. 
'  Here,  terrified  at  this  dreadful  fight, 

*  and  melting  with  pity,  me  flies  upon 

*  him,  flops  his  hand,  tells  him  that  fhe 

*  is  convinced  of  his  fmcerity,  and  will 
'  give  him  every  proof  of  it  he  can  rea- 
f  fonably  defire.     He  now  eagerly  feizes 
'  the  tender  moment,  prefTes  her  clofe, 

*  till  fhe  at  laft  confents  to  purchafe  his 
'  life  with  the  lofs  of  what  ought  to  be 
'  infinitely  dearer  to  her  than  her  own^ 

*  while  he,  in  the  mean  time,  laughs  to 

*  find  her  become  the  dupe  of  his  arti- 
'  ficc;   ridicules  her  foolifh  foridnefs, 
'  that  could  make  her  think  him  in  ear- 
'  neftj  and,  infhort,  glories  in  the  noble 
'  victory  he  has  gained  over  her  honour. 

*  This,  to  be  fure,  was  the.  cafe,'  conti- 

nued 
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nued  he;  '  at  leaft  we  mould  be  chari- 
'  table  enough  to  think  fo,  in  vindica- 
«  tion  of  the  poor  lady.' 

We  all  fmiled  at  this  piece  of  raillery  j 
while  Prudilla  difcovered,  by  her  un- 
fettled  looks,  that  fhe  was  at  a  lofs  to 
know  whether  fhe  ought  to  difapprove 
or  commend  this  inftance  of  the  phyii- 
cian's  vivacity;  fmce  fhe  could  notguefs- 
v/hether  it  was  intended  to  ridicule  all 
the  excufes  that  couid  be  made  in  her 
favour,  or  to  apologize  for  her  conduct. 
Bur,  the  moment  he  had  done  (peaking, 
Lucius  rejoined,  with .  a  modeft,  unaf- 
fected air — «  We  ought  not  to  wonder, 
'  if  an  artful  villain  can  fometimes  tri- 
'  umph  over  a  mind,  who,  knowing  it- 

*  felf  incapable  of  deceit,  can  hardly  be 

*  brought  to  fufpect  another,  efpecially 
'  the  man  me  loves,  of  a  guilt  the  moft 
c  black   and  mocking  to  nature :    but 

*  that  an  honed  man  fliould  be  fo  hur- 

*  ried  away  by  the  favour  of  impetuous 

*  defire,  is  indeed  a  cafe  very  extraordi- 

*  nary,  and  not  eafily  accounted   for. 

*  Can  a  virtuous  man  be  fo  void  of  rea- 
'  fon,  fo  loft  to  prudence  and  the  tender 
'  delicacies  of  an  innocent  paffion,  as  to 
'  hazard  for  a  moment  the  honour  and 

*  reputation  of  her  he  loves  ?    Will  he 
'  not  even  diftruft  himfelf  ?    Nay,  fup- 
'  pofing  him  ever  fo  certain  of  the  inte- 

*  gi  ,ry  of  his  own  heart,  are  there  not  a 

*  variety  of  circumftances  which  may 

*  render  it  iinpoflible  for  him  to  fulfil 
'  his  en^a     ments?    And  muft  not  the 

*  bare  \,;;hibility  of  this  damp  even  the 

*  v  .     .fir ft  idea  of  a  too  precipitate  plea- 
c  fure  which  may  be  fo  dearly  bought? 

*  The  lealt  apprehension  of  ruining  the 
'  object:  of  his  rendered  affections,  mull 

*  furely  give   kirn    the    mod   dreadful 

*  alarms,  and  fill  his  mind  with  the  moft 
'  dreadful  fears,    the  moft  terrible  con- 

*  flifts.*— '  And  is  it  not  equally  fur- 

*  prizing,'  returned  my  aunt,    '  that  a 
'  modeft  lady  can  hear  a  propofal  of  this 
'  kind  without  being  ihocked!  without 

*  looking  into  the  gulf  of  mifery  and 

*  ruin  which   lies  before  her!  without 

*  trembling  at    the  dangers  which  fur- 

*  round  hei !  without  imploring  the  Di- 
'  vine  afiiftance,   and  refolving  to  lole 
'  her  life,  rather  than  taint  her  virtue, 

*  or  furrender  her  honour  upon  the  fair- 
'  eftpromifes!    But,  alas!  we  frequently 

*  fee  people  act  without  thought,  and, 

*  unintimidated  by  the  mifery  of  thofe 
6  who  have  fallen  into  the  fame  fnare, 

*  precipitately  rufh  upon  thtir  own  de« 


'  ftruction  !     A  promife  of  marriage  is 

*  the  ufual  bait;  but  this  unhappy  la- 

*  dy's   ftory  ought   to   convince  every 
f  one  that,   even  in  the  neareft  profpecl 
'  of  that  union,   it  is  the  highett  degree 
'  of  folly  and  madnefs  to  drop  the  guard 

*  of  innocence,  and  allow  her  intended 
c  huiband  liberties  inconfiftent  with  de- 
'  cency,   and   the   referve  of  a  mode  it 
'  prudence.' 

'  It  is  a  great  misfortune,'  rejoined 
Lucius  with  an  air  of  candour,  '  that  in 

*  this  cafe  a  falfe  ftep  (which  may  pof- 

*  fibly  proceed  from  nothing  more  than 
4  imprudence,  or  a  too  eafy  confidence) 
'  fliould  be  attended  with  fuch  dreadful 

*  confluences  with  refpect  to  the  la- 
'  dies,  and  one  action  throw  an  indelible 

*  ftain  on  the  faireft  character;  while  an- 

*  other  -perfon,  of  an  infinitely  woife 
'  difpofition,   may  indulge  the  rancour 
'  of  her  heart  in  fpoi  ting  with  the  ho- 

*  nour   and    reputation   of    thoufands. 
'  Mifs  Lucy  is  a  lady  pofTeffcd  of  ib 

*  many  virtues,  that  if  the  cafe  required 
'  it,  every  one,  I  think,  would  be  glad 

*  ot  feeing  reafon  to  believe  her  lefs  cri- 
'  minal   than    (he  may  appear  at  firft 

*  view;  but,  if  I  am  not  mifmformed, 
'  there  is  no  need  of  wifhing  for  reafons 

*  to  excufe  her  conduct:.     A  variety  of 

*  extraordinary  circumftances  are  in  her 
'  favour:  her  mode-fty  and  virtue  have 

*  flood  the  fevereft  (hock;   and,  if  it  be 

*  thought  that  fhe  has  here  loft  all  pre- 
'  tenfions  to  them,  it  ought  to  be  con- 
'  fidered  too,  that  the  day  ihe  forf.-ited 
'  them  appeared  to  her,   and  to  all  her 

*  friends,  the  laft  of  her  freedom.    The 
'  next  day  was  to  have  given  him  that 
'  right  to  her  perfbn,  which  love,  a  re- 
'  ciprocal  love,  had  conftituted  long  be- 
'  fore.     She  was  his  bv  obligations  the 
'  moft  facred  and  binding;  obligations 
'  that  can  only  be  confirmed  and  ren- 

*  dered  legal  by  the  atliftance  of  the  ma- 
'  giftrateor  pneft.  They  thought  them- 
c  (elves  fecure  in  each  other's  fidelity; 
'  they  fancied  nothing  could  prevent  the 

*  happy   ceremony  from   being  folem- 
'  nized  :  but,  alas!   life  itfelf  is  precari- 
'  ous;   that,  very    night  he  was  feized 
'  with  a  malignant  fever,  which,,  though 
'  it  carried  him  off  in  a  few  days,  in  all 

*  his  intervals  of  fenie  he  acknowledged 
'  his  engagements;  and,  even  in  his  laft 
'  moments,   he  called  her  his  wife;  and 
^confirmed  the  right  he  had  given  h-r 
'  in  his  will  to  poflefs  his  eftatc,  by  fre- 
«  quently  expiefiai^  his  defi;  e  of  having; 

P  *  Ji 
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«  it  faithfully  executed.'-—1  Howl'ciied 
Prudiila,  iu'a  lofty  tone  of  authority, 
do  you  pretend  to  vindicate  the  crea- 
ture? If  (he  has  loft  her  reputation,  it 
is  no  more  than  (he  delerves.  I  would 
have  no  mercy  on  fuch  impudent,  con- 
fident things,     Can  any  punifhment 
be  great  enough  for  the  (Kits  who  are 
fuch  a  difgrace  to  the  modefty  of  our 
fex?  They  fhould  be  all  burnt  alive, 
or  hanged  at  haft.1 — '  Hold,  Madam,' 
plied  my  aunt,  haftily  interrupting  her; 
indeed,  you  are  too  fevere.    Itmuftbe 
confeflld,  indeed,  that  both   (he  and 
her  lover  were  much  to  blame:    they 
were  certainly  guilty  pf  the  higheft 
degree  of  imprudence  and  folly;  but 
you  ought  to  confider,  too,  that  virtue 
dees  pot  confift  in  the  lofs*of  humanity 
and   good   manners.     I    was  prrftnt 
when  tire  young  gentleman  expiied; 
?ncl  was  witnefs  of  a  fcene  that  I  (hall 
never  forget  as  long  as  I  live;  the  very 
remembrance  brings  tears  to  my  eyes. 
A  few  minutes  betore  he  breathed  his 
laft,  his  femes,  which  had.  been  long 
dilHirbed,  returned;  when  calling  for 
his  dear  wife,  Lucy,  who  fat  near  the 
bed  drowned  in  grief,   and  fatigued 
•with  conitarit  watching,  ftarted  iVom 
her  filent  fadnefs,  while  her  impatience,, 
to  know  what  he  had  to  fay,  fufpended  ' 
for  a  moment  the  falling  tear.     He 
pi-erfed  her  in  his  weak  and  trembling 
arms,   and    endeavoured  in  the  moft 
endearing  manner  to  enable  her  to  fupr 
port  hislofs;  laid  the  kindeft,  the  rqoft 
aife&ir.g  things;  till  at  laft  his  coun- 
tenance brightening  into  a  placid  iere- 
nity,  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  Heaven, 
'  and  ftill  piefling  her  Iv-md,  ie-,med  to 
make  her  the  fubjecT:  of  feme   ardent 
peti'ior,;  but  he  had  no  fponev  finiihtd 
his  filent  ejac  .ilations,  than  fixing  a 
mcft  tender iook  upon  her,  he  cried— 
:  Adieu!   my  Lucy,  my  wife!1'  when 
(hutting  his  eyes,  he  funk  upon  the 
pii'ow  and  ^x'.iirf  !.     But  what  words 
can expreib the.- >  '  unpy  Lucy's defpair ! 
She  fainted  away  i.,pon  hisjifelefs  body; 
her  cheek  lay  upon  his,  .and  equalled 
the  rnprtal  p:tlt-nefs  of  that  it  prefied.  I 
aiiiiti  ci  in  carrying  her  out  of  the  room, 
and  recovering  her  fenfes;  but  they  no 
(boner  r turned,  than  (fad  eflecl  of  the 
moft  violent  grief!)  her  tears,   her  in- 
cefj'ant  tears,  were  {lopped;  and  iTiegave 
way  to  a  filer. t  fobtr  melancholy,  infi- 
niu-ly  more  terrible  than  the  ftrongeft 
pf  raging  deljpair,W  Alas!1 


cried  Lucius,  in  a  tone  thaf  plainly  expref- 
fed  the  compailionate  difpofirion  of  his 
heart,  '  how  much  is  this  poor  lady  lobe 
pitied!   but  would  not  her djftrefs,  her 
(hame,  her  infamy,  have  been  greater,  if 
her  grief  had  lining  from  his  infidelity 
rather  than  his  death?  She  now  jultly 
laments  a  man  every  way  worthy  of  her 
etteem  and    afiecliun;  his  memory  is 
ftill  denr  to  her;  his  virtues  are  a  pleaf- 
ing  fubjeftof  melancholy  delight  and 
foothing  pain.     But  with  what  ago- 
nies of  rage,  vexation,  and  madnefs, 
would  flie  have  furbined  the  mock  of 
finding  the  man  falfe  on  whole  fidelity 
me  had  repofed  her  honour!   with  what 
mortifying  inquietudes  would  (lie  rind 
herfelf  contemned  by  him  (he  loved ! 
yet  the  guilt  would  in  facl  be  his;  the 
folly  and  imprudence  tars.     Confci- 
ous  of  the  purity  of  an  iunocf  nt  heart, 
her  fevereft  reproaches  muft.  fall  upon 
the  guilty  villain,  the  barbarous  be- 
traycr  oi  her  peace  nn'i  fiappinefs,  and 
not  immaiiaidy  on  1  cj-ft-lf.     Yet  how 
vaftly  different  mull  be  the  refleclions 
of  a  lady  in  theft  circumftances,  from 
tho'e  of  the  felf-detcfted  proftitute,  the 
abandoned  wretch,  who  from  avarice, 
ambition,  or  guilty  delire,  covers  her- 
felf with  eternal  infamy  and  reproach  j 
with  irreparable  lofs  of  honour;  with 
theaverfn.n  -f  all  the  wife  and  goodj 
with    the    iilent,  but  infinitely    more 
dreadful  upbraidings  of  a  guilty  con- 
fciencc;  the  horrors  of  remorfe,  and 
that  agonizing   dread  which   accomr 
p-inies  a  confcioufnefs  of  the  Divine 
difpleafure,  doubly  terrible  in  all  her 
views  of  futurity  !  What  fuperlative 
wretclifdnefs  !   Can  imagination  paint 
any   eiiiTrtfs  equal  to   that  which  thus 
arifes  from  the  racking  perturbation  of 
amindaftumed  of  idelf?  or  can  all  the 
boaited  advantages  of  wealth,  pride, 
and  faccefsftil  ambition,  (the  trifles  for 
which  the  tranquil  fweets  of  innocence 
are  forfeited)   iupport  the  fpirits  fink- 
ing under  fuch  a  flood  of  complicated 
niifery  ?' 

Here  Lucius  concluded}  and  fome 
ladies  coming  in  at  the  fame  time,  the 
converfation  took  a  different  turn.  I 
leave  you  now,  my  dear  Charlotte,  te 
make  what  'lefleclions  you  pleafe  upon 
what  I  have  here  related;  but  I  could 
not  fee  Lucius  retire  with  the  reft,  with- 
out feeling  an  uneafmefs  that  let  me 
know  the  excels  of  my  paffion.  How- 
ever, he  ha.d  the  addrefs,  in  parting,  to 
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dip  the  following  letter  into  my  hand 
unperceivedj  he  delivered  it  with  an  air 
of  trndernefs,  faying  witli  a  low  voice— 
«  Since  I  am  not  permitted,  Madam,  ei-> 
«  ther  to  fend  or  (peak  to  ydu  alone,  for- 
'  give  the  abfurdity  of  my  being  my 
'  own  meflenger.'  I  made  no  other 
anfwer  than  wifhing  him  a  good  night  j 
and  as  foon  as  he  was  gone,  feized  the 
firfl  opportunity  of  retiring  to  my  cham- 
ber, when  fecuring  the  door,  to  prevent 
iny  being  fur  prized,  I  broke  open  the 
leal,  and  read  the  following  lines— 

'    DEAR    MADAM, 

*  T  F  you  knew  with  what  an  excefs  of 
•*•  *  grief  I  have  lamented  your  ill- 
nefs,  while  I  confidered  you  on  the 
borders  of  the  grave,  you  might  per- 
haps form  fome  idea  of  that  fweet, 
that  tranfporting  joy,  with  which  I 
find  yon  returning  to  life,  and  all  the 
fatisfaftions  of  health  and  cafe.  I 
cannot  help  regarding  your  phyfician 
as  my  deareft  friend ;  I  could  hug  him 
to  my  bofom  for  contributing  to  your 
recovery,  at  the  fame  time  that  I  blefs 
the  unfeen  hand  of  Providence,  and, 
pour  out  my  grateful  heart  to  that  motl 
gracious  Being  who  has  heard  my 
prayers,  who  has  beheld  with  com- 
pafTion  my  incefiant  tears.  Amelia's 
fnemlfhip  for  my  fitter,  and  the  con- 
cern they  have  both  in  all  that  relates 
to  you,  have  procured  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  every  day  the  ftate 
of  your  dif  order,  without  my  running 
the  hazard  of  difcovering  my  pafllon 
to  your  aunt,  by  a  folidtude  that 
would  doubtlefs  render  me  fufpefted. 
Yet  what  a  multitude  of  hopes  and 
fears  has  this  correfpondence  given  ! 
in  a  fwift  iucceffion  they  have  raifed 
my  foul  to  fudden  rapture,  and  then 
funk  me  down  into  the  moil  dreadful 
defpair!  Sad  viciffitude!  All  my  bap- 
pinefs  feemed  to -depend  upon  your  life ; 
and  while  that  was  at  (take,  a  profped 
of  inevitable  mifery  lay  before  me. 
All  joy  feemed  departing.  A  folitary 
fadnefs,  a  dreary  gloom,  hung  upon 
my  fpirits,  and  hovered  round  the  va- 
rious beauties  of  nature}  they  had  no 
charms  for  me.  Not  wealth  nor  titles, 
with  all  their  fplendour,  could  have 
calmed  the  anguifh  occafioned  by  your 
lofs.  While  I  thought  that  the  moll 
lovely  form  and  the  faireft  mind  were 
near  be.ing  feparated,  my  heart-firings 
were  ready  to  burft.  as  if  the  veyy  fe?.t 


of  life  and  vital  heat  was  going  to  be 
torn  from  my  bofom.  Religion  only1 
had  power  to  moderate  my  grief,  and 
by  it's  reviving  confolations  difperfe 
the  darkening  clouds  which  hung 
about  my  foul.  But  how  (hall  I  be 
able  to  defcribe  the  fudden  extafy,  the 
tranfporting  rapture,  which  filled  my 
breail,  when  I  heard  that  you  were 
out  of  danger !  I  fickened  with  a  fweet 
excefs  of  delight.  But,  alas  !  to  what 
purpofe  are  thefe  involuntary  tranf- 
ports  ?  Why  do  I  place  all  my  hap- 
pinefs  in  feeing  and  hearing  you,  fince 
no  facred  ties  will  ever  bind  us  toge- 
ther, and  feciire  the  continuance  of 
thefe  innocent  enjoyments?  Accept, 
however,  of  my  warmed  congratu- 
lations; and  while  my  h'appinefs  de- 
pends  entirely  upon  yours,  believe  me' 
to  be  the  fmcereft  and  moll  affectionate 
of  your  iirvants, 

«  Lucius.* 

I  confefs,  my  dear  friend,  that  I  could 
not  read  this  letter  without  tears,  and 
indulging  fome  reflections  on  the  un- 
happinels  of  my  fituation;  but  as  it  is 
time  to  conclude  my  loncj  epiitle,  I  fliall 
pal's  over  thefe  ur.quiet  thoughts,  and 
fubfcribe  myfelf  your  moil  hearty  friend, 
FELICIA* 


LETTER    XL 

FROM  Amaranthine  bowers*  and 
embrowning  (hades;  from  flowery 
lawns,  and  all  the  filent  folemn  fcenes 
of  peaceful  innocence  and  hafmlefs  love  j 
thy  friend  Felicia  greets  her  other  felf, 
her  dear,  her  much  loved  Charlotte. 

Don't  you  think  now,  my  deaf,  by 
this  beginning,  that  I  am  tolerably  well 
read  in  romance,  and  have  drank"  deep 
of  the  fpirit  of  thofa  extraordinary  per- 
formances? At  leail  I  think  I  ought  to) 
have  fome  knowledge  of  them,  iince  I 
feem  to  be  writing  one  myillf.  My' 
plot  now  begins  to  thicken  j  and  I  flial! 
certainly,  if  ever  thefe  letters  come  to 
light,  be  confidered,  in  fome  future  time, 
as  st  little  heroine}  while  Lucius  will 
have  an  undifputed  claim  to  the  '.•  :nourof 
being  the  hero  of  my  rtory.  He  hr.S 
now  a  very  formidable  o'^fcacle  to  en- 
counter with,  before  he  can  even  Irene 
to  arrive  at  the  height  of  his  happineis* 
but  you  need  not  be  frighted,  hire  arsf 
lio  fierv  dragons  to  conquer,  orinchant- 
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ed  caftles  to  florin;  my  pafioral  adventir  e 
will  furnifh  no  i'uch  prodigies.  I  will 
therefore  leave  thefc  marvell  us  events 
to  the  doughty  wonder-working  cham- 
pions c!"  "acient  date,  and  content  my- 
ielf  '.vl;-h  iticking  clofe  to  truth  and  na- 
ture; and  don't  doubt  but  that  in  the 
ruftick  fnnplicity  in  which  I  fpend  my 
time,  I  mail  furnifh  ahiftory  atleaft  as 
entertaining  as  theirs.  And,  indeed, 
whatever  name  is  given  to  my  ftory, 
whether  of  rural  adventures,  novel,  or 
romance,  I  mould  be  very  well  fatisfied, 
though  all  the  world  "'thought  it  fictiti- 
ous, might  I  at  laft  (which  I  hardly 
dare  hope  for)  have  it  concluded,  like 
the  moft  celebrated  pieces  of  imaginary 
fcenes  of  love  and  gallantry,  in  a  happy 
c'ataftrofhe. 

As  I  am  very  Fond  of  my  coufin 
Polly,  who  is  one  of  the  prettteft  little 
Creatures  you  ever  faw,  I  frequently 
amufe  myfelf,  and  divert  her,  with  ga- 
thering flowers,  making  garlands,  and 
fomerimes  placing  them  in  her  hair,  or 
adorning  her  head  with  a  wreath,  as 
agreeable  for  it's  odours  as  for  the  in- 
termingled luttre  of  it's  glowing  colours. 
You  cannot  imagine,  Madam,  how 
charmingly  the  dear  child  looks  when 
thus  adorned;  you  would  be  apt  to  take 
her  for  fome  little  fylvan  deity,  or  one 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fkies.  The 
weather  being  extremely  fine,  we  went 
yefterday  morning  into  the  garden  to 
divert  ourfelves  in  this  innocent  manner; 
when  having  fnent  fome  tim*  in  our 
childifh  paftime,  a  defire  to  indulge  at 
large  my  own  reflections,  made  me  leave 
my  young  companion,  and  retire  into  a 
neighbouring  field  ;  there  I  leafed  my- 
telf  on  a  rifmg  bank,  beneath  which  ran 
a  itream  that,  flowing  fwifrly  with  a 
gentle  murmur,  drew  my  attention,  and 
fixed  my  eye*  upon  the  various  -coloured 
pebbles  which  fuone  through  the  liquid 
cryftal.  But  though  thefe  trifles  en- 
gaged my  looks,  my  heart  was  fixed 
upon  an  object  infinitely  more  important; 
I  was  thinking  of  my  dear  Lucius,  and 
enumerating  in  idea  not  only  his  feveral 
perfections,  ,but  recollecting  all  the  fine 
things  I  had  heard  him  fay:  and  could 
I  be  entertained  5u  a  manner  more  de- 
lightful? But  I  had  not  long  indulged 
thefe  pleafmg  contemplation's,  when  I 
was  interrupted  .by  my  little  prattler, 
arho  feeing  me  at  a  diftance,  came  run- 
cing  with  her  hands  full  pf  flowers.  I 


was  then  fo  buried  in  thought,  that  I 
did  not  fee  her  till  me  was  almoft  come 
up  to  me,  when  calling  me  to  look  at 
her  treafure,  arid  to  obferve  fome  car- 
nations flie  herfelf  hachbee;  placing  in 
her  hair,  I  was  fo  vexed  at  being  dif- 
lurbed  in  my  pleafmg  di  earns,  that  I 
could  not  help  anfwering  lur  a  little 
peeviflily,  and  defiling  her  to  leave  me. 
She  was  juftly  turpi  ized  to  fee  my  ;iumour 
fo  foon  changed;  and;  with  a  voice  that 
fpoke  her  out  of  breath  with  running, 
faid,  me  wondered  how  (he  had  made 
me  angry;  but  that  me  would  not  leaver 
me  till  I  had  forgiven  her.  The  tears 
now  trickling  down  her  rofy  cheeks, 
made  me  in  a  moment  afnamed  of  my 
fudden  ill-nature.  I  took  her  in  my 
arms,  and  fondly  kifling  her,  told  her 
I  only  denred  to  be  a  tew  minutes  alone, 
and  begged  me  would  tell  me  what  me 
wanted.  (  You  told  me,'  faid  me,  re- 
fuming  her  ufual  fweetnefs,  f  that  thefe 
flowers  made  me  look  very  pretty; 
won't  they,  Madam,  make  you  looks 
pretty  too  ?  I  wanted  to  make  you  as 
fine  as  you  made  me.  Won't  you 
let  me  drefs  your  head  ?'  I  could  not 
help  finiling  at  this  queftion;  but  upon 
her  pel-lifting  in  her  requeft,  I  at  laft  con- 
fented;  and  fancying  nobody  could 
poflibly  fee  me,  refolved  to  do  as  ihe  dc- 
fired,  and  afterwards  lead  her  through 
the  garden,  to  divert  my  aunt  and  Am$- 
lia  with  her  childifli  frolick.  I  there- 
fore took  a  ribband  out  of  my  pocket, 
and  enamelling  it  with  the  brighteft  co- 
lours I  could  fe!e6l  from  thole  me 
brought  me,  bound  it  round  my  headj 
when  an  impulfe  of  curiofity  made  me 
haftily  go  nearer  the  brook,  to  place  it  to 
advantage,  and  fee  how  weli  it  became 
me:.  Here  I  ftaid  ibme  time  with  my 
eyes  fixed  on  the  watc'i-y  mirror,  hold- 
ing the  beauteous  child  by  her  hand,  and 
obferving  the  different  effects  thefe  fan- 
talHck  ornaments  had  in  the  countenances 
of  our  lhadowy  images.  I  was  row  in 
a  moft  gay  and  lively  humour,  and  lift- 
ing up  my  eyes  with  a  chearful  fmile, 
was  going  to  pro  pole  our  return  home, 
when  I  was  fn'uclc  with  the  fight  of  a 
welirdrefled  gentleman,  who  flood  gaz- 
ing upon  us  from  the  oppofite  bank, 
and  who  had  doubtlefs  been  a  witnefs  of 
all  my  fooleries.  Innocent  as  my  amufe- 
ment  had  been,  I  could  not  at  firft  re- 
cover from  the  confufion  and  diforder 
this  fpeftator  gate  me.  However,  I 
turned 
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*nrned  haftily,  and  taking  hold  of  Mifs 
Folly's  hand,  began  to  move  towards 
the  garden;  at  the  Tame  time  pulling  off 
my  various-coloured  tiara,  threw  it  en 
the  ground  ;  when  the  ftranger  having 
flood  ftiil  for  a  moment,  fuddenly  leaped 
from  the  oppofite  bank,  halted  after  me, 
and  feizingthe  hand  that  was  at  liberty, 
after  a  deluge  of  compliments,  which 
difrovered  at  leaft  his  good-breeding, 
conducted  me  home.  My  aunt  imme- 
diately, by  her  behaviour,  let  me  fee  that 
(he  was  far  from  being  difpleafed  with 
my  companion  ;  (lie  treated  him  with 
the  utmolt  refpeft,  yet  endeavoured  fre- 
quently to  uive  into  his  thoughts,  by 
examining  his  countenance  with  a  fcru- 
pulousand  Heady  infjpe&ion.  She  feemed 
to  penetrate  his  very  foul  ;  not  the  leaft 
gefture  could  efcape  her  notice  ;  yet 
flie  was  fo  cautious  in  thefc  piercing 
regards,  that  it  was  impoflible  for  him 
to  obferve  them  ;  and  indeed  her  looks 
all  the  while  exprefied  a  fatisfaclion  that 
let  me  fee  that,  whatever  difcoveries  me 
had  made,  they  were  far  from  being 
difagreeable  to  her;  for  whenever  my 
eyes  met  hers,  I  could  eafily  clifcern  an 
affectionate  kind  of  joy,  which  feemed 
to  arife  from  the  tender  glow  of  a  warm 
heart. 

The  gentleman  behaved  all  this  while 
with  the  moft  perfect  eafe  and  freedom; 
and,  without  appearing  under  the  leaft 
conftraint  by  the  old  lady's  prefence, 
entertained  me  with  the  confident  free- 
dom of  an  old  lover,  who  thinks  he  has 
a  right  to  our  tendernefs  and  refpeft. 
Nay,  he  told  m'y  aunt,  even  in  my  pre- 
tence, the  lituation  in  which  he  found 
me;  the  manner  in  which  he  faid  I 
attracted  his  eyes  and  heart ;  informed 
her  of  the  minuteft  circumftance  relating 
to  my  behaviour;  defcribed  the  flowers 
which  adorned  my  head  ;  drew  a  com- 
panion between  them  ;  and,  to  ufe  his 
own  words,  the  more  lovely  and  attrac- 
tive beauties  of  my  cheeks.  Nor  was  my 
ihape,  my  air,  forgotten  ;  he  took  me 
for  fome  goddefs  ;  I  could  certainly  be 
no  lefs  th&n  one  of  the  immortals.  Here 
he  difcovered  all  the  heathen  mytho- 
logy he  had  learnt  at  fchool;  protefted 
that  he  miftook  me  for  Flora;  and  left 
I  mould  be  too  fimple  to  underftand  the 
honour  that  was  done  me  by  this  com- 
parifon,  told  me  that  (he  was  one  of  the 
moft  charming  of  all  the  go  :deffes,  and 
Could  be  equalled  inbeauty  by  none  upon 
ftarth  but  me.  In  fhort,  he  even  offered 


to  go  himfelf  and  fetch  the  flowery 
wreath  that  fo  much  became  me;  aflured 
us,  that  the  fin':  moment  he  faw  me 
was  the  laft  of  his  liberty ;  and  aflei  ted, 
that  if  I  wtmld  conient  to  be  his,  he 
mould  ever  after  our  marriage  oblige 
me  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
that  happy  day,  by  wearing  upon  it  a 
likf  blooming  crown. 

Thus  he  ran  on  fora  quarter  of  an 
hour  together,  without  giving  either  my 
aunt  or  me  an  opportunity  of  fpeak ing  a 
fjnglefyllablej  lie  wa:  :J)  life  and  gaiety, 
and  attempted  to  divert  me  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  ftrove  to  find  a  way  to  my 
he-art.  He  thought  it  impoffible  that  I 
fhould  be  fnfenfible  to  the  force  of  flat- 
tery, and  therefore  attacked  my  vanity 
with  inceflant  praifes.  One  moment  he 
feemed  melting  in  tendernefs  ;  but  thnj 
immediately  recovering  himfelf,  as  dread- 
ing my  takmgan  advantage  of  his  weak- 
nefs  to  ufe  him  ill,  laughed  at  his  own 
paflion,  and  feeming  to  triumph  over 
it,  turned  it  into  ridicule,  with  a  viva- 
city accompanied  with  abundance  of  wit 
and  humour.  In  fhort,  he  is  the  mutt 
fprightly  unaffected  creature  you  ever 
beheld  ;  for  even  afte&a'ion  in  him  niuit 
lofe  it's  name;  every  thing  is  natural, 
genteel,  and  eafy. 

But  I  had  not  been  long  :n  his  com- 
pany, when  my  aunt,  fancying  that  me 
might  pofiibly  be  a  reftraint  to  us  both, 
took  an  opportunity  to  leave  the  room. 
However,  his  behaviour  was  Mill  the 
fame;  he  fmiled  and  looked  grave j  }« 
fighed  and  laughed;  Jie  fung  a  lata- 
guifliing  (train,  the  next  moment  hum- 
med a  rigadoon,  and  capered  about  the 
room;  but  yet  it  was  not  difficult  to 
discover,  that  though  liis  temper  naiti- 
rally  inclined  him  to  be  gay,  it  would 
have  been  now  much  more  e;i(y  to  him, 
and  doubtlefs  more  plealing  too,  to  have- 
aflumed  a  behaviour  more  agreeable  to 
the  iituation  of  his  heart.  In  fpiteofall 
his  efforts,  love  Itill  had  the  maftery; 
and  methoughthis  fighs  appeared  much 
more  genuine  than  thofe  ftarts  of  airy 
fprightlinefs  under  which  he  endea- 
voured to  conceal  them.  He  would 
have  me  confider  him  as  a  lover,  though 
he  was  unwilling  to  appear  with  the  Ian - 
guilhing  tendernefs  of  one  that  felt  the 
full  power  of  that  paflion.  Yet,  in  his 
very  attempts  to  mew  his  liberty,  he 
rattled  his  chains.  I  am  fure  ycii  woukl 
have  laughed  as  heartily  at  his  behaviour 
as  I  didj  for  indeed  he  is  one  of  the 

moll 
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rood  odd,  fantaftick,  agreeable  fellows, 
that  ever  attumed  the  tender  name  of  a 
lover.  But  as  I  have  given  you  Lucius's 
pi6lure,  you  may  expeft  that  I  fhould 
give  you  his  too:  take  it  then  as  follows. 
He  is  pretty  tall,  and  of  the jurt  mean 
between  too  fat  or  too  lean  ;  his  (hape 
is  genteel  and  eafy;  his  air,  that  of  a  fine 
gentleman  who  has  ieen  the  world  ;  his 
complexion  fair,  his  forehead  large,  his 
eyes  briik  and  full  of  fire;  his  nofe  of  a 
moderate  fize ;  his  mouth  rather  too 
wide,  hut  rendered  agreeable  by  a  con- 
ftant  fmtle  which  fits  on  his  lips,  and 
dimples  in  his  cheeks  ;  and  astohischin, 
I  a  flu  re  you,  it  is  not  lefs  regular  than 
any  other  feature  in  his  face.  But  I  mull 
not  forget  to  mention  his  drefs,  which 
in  this  ruitick  part  of  the  country  ap- 
pears very  fmgular:  every  thing  about 
him  is  of  the  neweft  fafhion  j  nor  does 
he  want  any  ornament  to  fet  off  his  per- 
fon  to  advantage.  This  is  an  exaft 
portrait  of  the  gay,  the  janty,  the  con- 
fident Mel'.ifont  j'and  by  the  defcriplion 
I  have  already  given  you  of  him,  you 
will  readily  imagine  that  poor  Lucius 
has  a  very  formidable  rival.  . 

After  having   diverted  me  for  near 
two  hours,  with  a  thoufand    agreeable 
extravagancies,  he  bid  me  adieu  ;  but, 
bc-fbre  he  left  the  houie,  had  a  private 
converiatioM  of  fome  minutes  with  my 
aunt,  who,  as  foc,n  as  he  was  gone,  came 
re  me  ;  when  leating  herielf  in  a  chair 
ciofe  to  mine,  me  told  me  with  a  fmile, 
that  the  gentleman  had  been  begging  her 
leave  to  cominuehis  vifits;  that  (he  knew 
him  to  be  of  a  good  family,  and  pofiefied 
ofanefiateof  three  thonfand    a  year; 
and  artded,  that  if  he  was  agreeable  to 
me,  and  was  really  as  much  in   love  as 
he  pretended,  (he  thought  I  could    nut 
make  a  betttr  choice.     I  replied  with  a 
good  deal  of  truth,  that  however  divert- 
ing his  company  had  been,  he  had  not 
yet  made  any  impreffion  upon  my  heart; 
and  that,   agreeable  as  his   levity  might 
render  him  to  other  women,  I  could  not 
help  thinking  that  a  lading    happinefs 
muft  be  built  upon  a  more  folid  foun- 
dation than  the   airy  flights  of  fuch  a 
giddy  volatile  temper.  c  I  muft  confefs, 
Madam,'  faid  I,  *  that  hisperfonand 
behaviour  would  render  his  addreffes 
acceptable  to  the  far  greater  part  of  our 
fex,  who  are  perhaps  too  ea lily  pleafed 
with  a  gay  appearance.     His  confi- 
dence might,  in  their  opinion,  appear 
heroick,  and  carry  along  with  it  irre- 


fiilible  charms  ;  but  I  (hall  never  think 
a  man  has   any  degree  of  tendernefs, 
for  me,  while  I  have  not  the  power  to 
foften  him  too  much  for  him  to  difco- 
ver  all  hisfprightlinefs  in  my  prtfence.* 
My  aunt  fmiled  at  this  reply;  and  only 
anfwered,    that  (he  would    not  advife 
me  to  any  thing  contrary  to  my  inclina- 
tions ;  and  Amelia  and  Polly  coming  in 
at  the  fame  time,  we  dropt  the  fubjecl. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  add,  than 
that  I  am,  my  dear  Charlotte,  your  mofl 
obedient  fervanr, 

FELICIA. 


LETTER    XII. 

I  SHALL  not  pretend,  my  dear 
Charlotte,  to  decide  whether  the 
extraordinary  aflurance  of  Mellifont,  or 
the  diffidence  of  Lucius,  is  themoft  ex- 
cufable  quality  j  they  are  both  certainly 
very  great  foibles  when  carried  toexcefs. 
But  as  confidence  and  folly  are  nearly 
allied,  fo  modtfty  is  a  weaknefs,  if  it 
fuppreffes  a  man's  virtue,  and  hides  it 
from  the  world  $.  if  it  fetters  his  mind, 
and  restrains  hisjtclions  when  hedefires 
toexei  t  himlclf.  But  if  Lucius  appears, 
even  upon  a  fuperficial  view,  fuperior  to 
Mcl'ifont,  notwithftanding  the  thick 
(hade  which,  inftead  of  (hewing his  me- 
rit to  advantage,  obfcures  fome  of  his 
brighteft  excellencies,  how  much  more 
amiable  muft  he  appear  than  .that  gen- 
tleman, if  it  be  confidered  that  his  good 
qualities  are  fet  in  the  molt  glaring  and 
(hiking  light,  and  that  his  very  tollies 
are  fome  of  his  greateft  perfections! 

I  told  you  in  my  laft,  that  Amelia's 
entering  the  room  put  an  end  to  the  con 
verfation  I  had  with  my  aunt  upon  the 
merit  and  fortune  of  Mellifont ;  but  I 
forgot  .to  add,  that  upon  our  telling  my 
coufin  of  the  vifit  I  had  received  from 
my  gay  (park,  I  perceived  that  (he 
changed  colour;  and  immediately  her 
countenance,  which  at  firil  had  all  the 
marks  of  eafe  and  good  humour, 
difcovered  the  evident  fymptoms  of  a 
thoughtful  diftui'bance  ;  nor  (hould  I 
perhaps  have  called  this  circumftanceto 
mind,  which  I  then  took  but  little 
notice  of,  had  not  her  behaviour  fince 
that  time  awakened  my  attention,  and 
quickened  my  apprehenfion. 

Though  her  temper  is  naturally  rather 
grave  than  fprightly,  yet  I  had  always 
remarked  in  her  a  moft  agreeable  even. 
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nefs  of  difpofition,  a  flow  of  ferene  and 
tranquil  fpirits,  which  gave  an  engaging 
chearfulnefs  to  her  behaviour,  and  ren- 
dered her  equally  acceptable  to  dthers, 
andhnppy  in  herfclf :  this  was  an  obfer- 
vation  that  her  whole  deportment  had 
confirmed  ever  fince  I  knew  herj  but 
jnow  that  placid  ferenity,  which  fweet- 
ened  our  converfation,  and  greatly  en- 
hanced the  pleafures  of  our  mutual 
friendlhip,  feemed  interrupted ;  (he  fought 
for  opportunities  of  being  aione,  and 
discovered  a  referve  which  I  really 
thought  her  incapable  of.  I  have  had  a 
vifitin  form  from  Mellifontalmoft  every 
day  fince  the  date  of  my  lalt.  He  comes 
in  his  coach,  with  a  pompous  equipage, 
and  drefled  with  as  much  fplendor  as 
if  he  had  prepared  to  appear  in  the 
drawing-room  on  a  birth-night;  while 
every  vifit  feems  to  increafe  poor  Ame- 
lia's difcontent  and  coidnefs  to  me. 

Two  days  ago,  as  I  was  taking  a 
turn  in  the  garden,  I  found  her  feated  in 
a  penfive  polture,  in  a  painted  alcove  at 
the  end  of  an  alley  the,moft  obicure  and 
retired.  She  feemed  lolt  in  thought; 
and  leaning  her  head  upon  her  hands, 
with  both  her  elbows  fixed  upon  the  ta- 
ble, was  doubtlefs  indulging  ibme  feri- 
ous  reflections;  but,  whatever  was  the 
fubjeftpf  her  contemplations,  the  ruft- 
ling  I  made  amongft  the  leaves  of  fome 
boughs,  which  tor  want  of  cutting 
croffed  the  path,  and  which  rebounded 
back  as  I  forced  my  way  through  them, 
loon  made  her  lift  up  her  eyes;  when 
coming  towards  me—'  My  dear,'  cried 
I,  '  you  will  think  me,  perhaps,  guilty 
of  ill  manners,  for  being  fo  rude  as  to 
intrude  upon  your  lolitude:  but  no 
matter  ;  my  affection  for  you  gives 
me  fome  right  to  your  confidence]  and 
therefore,  in  the  name  of  friendship, 
I  defire  you  will  either  make  me  as 
grave  as  yourfelf,  or  permit  me  the 
pleafure  of  forcing  you  to  partake  of 
my  gaiety.  Come,  let  me  know  the 
caufe  of  this  change — fome  doleful 
ditty!  fome  tender  tale  of  love!  Come, 
come,  out  with  it.'  Here  taking  hold 
of  her  hand,  I  began  to  lead  her  back 
to  the  alcove;  when  turning  her  head 
away,  with  an  air  of  unaffected  coid- 
nefs, me  gave  a  deep  figh,  and  then  beg- 
ged that  I  would  be  fo  kind  as  to  let  her 
go,  fince  (he  was  in  an  ill  humour,  and 
was  very  unwilling  to  infeft  me.  '  Nay, 
'  Amelia,'  faid  I,  '  I  have  no  right  to 
*  dttainyou  againityour  inclinations 3  I 


thought  I  might  be  fo  happy  as  to  di- 
vert you  :  I  hope  you  will  not  think  an 
unfeafonable  attempt  of  this  kind  un- 
pardonable. '-— *  No,   my    dear,'  faid 
he,  *   you  are  extremely  obliging;  but, 
as  I  mail  be  but  a  difagreeabie  com- 
panion,  I  chufe  to  retire.'     At  this 
flie  left  me;  when   ftanding  ftill  for  a 
moment,  to  think  whither  1  mould  ram- 
ble, I  faw  her  returning.     She  begged 
pardon  for  her  ill  manners;  and,  mak- 
ing fome  apologies,  a£ked  at  laft    how  I 
liked  Mellifont,  and  what  I  thought  of 
his  addreflcs?     I  laughed  at  her  quef- 
tion;  and  readily  replied,  that  I  thought 
him  a  much  more  agreeable  companion 
than  a  lover,     '  Nay,  my  dear  Felicia,* 
faid  me,  with  jeaioufy  in  her  eyes,  'don't 
diflemble;  are  not  you  charmed  with  his 
company?1 — '  Not  as  a  lover,  I  a  flu  re 
you,'  faid  I:  *  he  is  indeed  one  of  the 
mo(t   agreeable   impertinents    I   ever 
beheld.       But   why    this     queftion? 
Have  you  any  private  intereft  in  view, 
that  you  aflc  it?  Come,  l*e  frank  now  $ 
and  if  it  will  beany  fatisfa6lion  to  you, 
I  here  refign    all    pretenfions  to   his 
heart.     I  mould  be  very  glad  of  being 
excufed  from  the  trouble  of  receiving 
his   viiits,  though  I   can't  deny   but 
there  is  a  pleafure  attends  the  homage 
of  a  man  of  his  humour  and  appear- 
ance; they  loothe  our  vanity,  give  us 
an  air  of  importance,  and  flatter  oiu 
prevailing  delire  of  making  captives." 
— '  But  this  is  a  very  ill-natured  plea- 
fure,'    replied    Amelia,    with    fome 
warmth;  '  and  I  thought  you  had  too 
much  good  fenfe,  as  well  as  huma- 
nity,  to  indulge  it  at  the  expence  of 
the  eafe  and  happinefs  of  a  worthy 
gentleman.     Beiides,  it  is  dangerous 
i;ioi  ting  with  the  tendernefs  of  a  man 
of  fuch  merit;  for  while  you   hover 
round  the   flame,  you    may  poflibly 
burn  your  wings.'—'  No,  never  fear 
it,'  returned  I;  'Jam  in  no  danger,  I 
aflurc  you:  but  if  he  will  pay  his  ad- 
dretTes  to  me,  how  can  I  prevent  it  ? 
Am   I  anfwerahle  for  his  folly  ?     I 
have  u fed  no  arts  to  retain  him;  and, 
indeed,    have   been  fo  far  from   in- 
dulging my  pride  at  the  expence  of  his 
peace,    that    I   have  endeavoured  as 
much  as  poflible  to  make  him  lofe  all 
hope  of  obtaining  my  affeftion.'     A- 
melia's  countenance  now  cleared  up;  a 
rifing  joy  fparkled  in  her  eyes,  and  gave 
an  agreeable  flufh  to  her  cheeks ;  and,  in 
fljort,  (he  had  all  that  air  of  eafe  and  fa- 
tisfaftioa 
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tisfaclion  which  our  looks  commonly 
exprefs  when  we  feel  our  hearts  eafed  of 
a  burthen  which  diilorts  it'stender  fibres, 
and  gives  us  the  moft  racking  pain  :  but 
prefentiy  aflurhing  an  air  of  foftnefs, 
ihe  confeffal,  with  a  low  voice,  (as  if 
dreading,  even  in  that  retired  place,  a 
witnefs  of  her  melting  paffion)  that  me 
loved  the  dear  engaging  Mellifont;  but 
ihe  had  no  foorier  eaied  her  bofom  of  this 
important  fecret,  than  a  ruttick  blum, 
with  all  the  marks  of  a  confufion  which 
iprings  from  innocence  and  artlefs  fim- 
plicity,  overfpread  her  face,  and  made 
her  hang  down  her  head:  but  atlaft  re- 
covering herfelf,  me  told  me  me  had 
feen  Mellifont  a  few  days  before  he  paid 
me  my  firft  viiit ;  that  (he  was  charmed 
with  his  perfon,  but  did  not  perceive  that 
he  had  made  any  extraordinary  impref- 
fion  on  her  heart,  till  (he  found  that  he 
paid  his  addrelTes  tome;  when  love, jea- 
foufy,  and  defpair,  contributed  all  their 
force  to  render  her  unhappy.  She  then 
slked  me,  with  a  fmile  that  demanded 
7ny  confidence,  if  1  was  lefs  fen  fib  le  cf 
the  merit  of  Lucius  than  fhe  of  Melli- 
font ?  and  told  me,  that  fufpecting  it 
while  I  was  fick,  from  the  tender  things 
I  faid  of  him,  me  feiit  to  let  Marilla 
know,  that  if  her  brother  had  a  real  af- 
fection forme,  it  would  be  then  impru- 
dent to  continue  his  vifits;  and  that  hav- 
ing  learnt  from  her  friend  the  violence 
of  his  pallion,  (he  had  ufed  all  her  art  to 
prevent  giving  him  the  uneafinefs  he 
might  feel  at  finding  me  in  the  company 
of  his  rival.  Senfible of  the  advantages 
I  received  from  her  prudent  precaution, 
and  reflecting  that  my  aunt  would  pro- 
bably, without  her  afnftance  to  keep  it 
fecret,  have  been  by  this  time  fully  con- 
vinced of  my  tendernefs  for  Lucius,  I 
returned  her  my  fincereft  thanks.  We 
then  talked  of  his  perfections — delight- 
ful fubject ! — in  which  (lie  feemed  to 
ftrive  to  outdo  me,  in  giving  him  the 
praifes  due  to  his  merit}  while  the  ie- 
lerve  which  for  feveral  days  had  fub- 
fifted  between  us,  now  ending  in  a  mu- 
tual open  confidence,  bound  us  clofer 
to  each  other,  by  (lie wing  h:r  the  folly 
of  her  groundlefs  diftruft,  and  ftrength- 
ening  and  enlarging  my  efteem  for  her, 
who,  in  the  midft  of  her  jealous  fears, 
took  care  of  my  happinefs,  and  provided 
againft  the  difcovery  of  a  fecret,  on  the 
concealment  of  which  all  my  future  feli- 
city depended.  We  embraced  with  the 
utmoft  affeftion,  and  made  reciprocal 


promifes  of  treating  each  other  .for 
the  future  without  difg'.iife,  the  very 
appearance  of  which  was  now  below  the 
dignity  of  our  friendftnp.  Our  hearts 
were  to  lie  open,  and  not  the  leaft  cir- 
cumftance  relating  to  the  happinefs  of 
each  other  concealed.  What  a  pleafing 
intercourfe  of  tender  paflion!  All  jea- 
loufy  being  now  removed,  (he  ftrove  to 
increafe  the  ardour  of  my  love  for  Lu- 
cius, by  relating  a  thonfand  ciicum- 
ftances  in  his  favour;  while  her  praifes 
gave  me  a  delight  infinitely  fuperior  to 
any  flattery  beftowed  upon  myfeif. 
Wrapt  up  in  the  foft  fatisfacuon  (he 
gave  me,  I  gratefully  returned  the  obli- 
gation, by  mentioning  all  the  agreeable 
things  that  could  juftly  be  faid  of  Mel- 
lifont, to  which  (he  liftened  with  equal 
eagernefs,  and  the  fame  excefs  of  footh- 
ingpleafure. 

We  now  walk  an  hour  every  day  to 
talk  on  the  fame  fubject,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  either  of  us  find  our  delight 
grow  lefs  by  the  repetition.  Love  is  an 
inexhauftible  theme;  itfurnimesourcon- 
verfation  with  the  moft  delicate,  refined, 
and  exquifite  ideas;  it  raifes  us  above 
curfeives ;  and  not  only  Snfpii  es  an  ele- 
vation of  ientiment,  but  gives  us  a  very 
nook-  and  fublime  manner  of  expreffing 
what  it  dictates :  fo  that  were  you  to  hear 
us  on  this  melting  (ubject,  you  would 
fmile  at  our  diction,  and  the  tender  ca- 
dence of  our  periods;  and  be  much  more 
ready  to  take  us  for  a  couple  of  thea- 
trical heroines,  reheariing  the  parts  of 
two  languiming  princeiTes,  than  for  ru- 
ral nymphs,  unaccviftomed  to  high  flights 
and  lofty  ftrains,  whole  only  perfection 
confifts  in  being  p  iftoral  lovers.  Some- 
times we  walk  tor  two  minutes  together 
in  eloquent  filencej  then,  after  a  iigh  or 
two  (till  more  eloquent,  we  burft  into 
fome  moving  complaint  on  the  feverity 
of  Fortune,  in  making  her  love  a  perfon 
in  wealth  her  fuperior,  and  me  a  youth 
unbleft  with  the  advantages  I  enjoy. 

Thus  I  employ  the  time  of  Lucius'? 
abfence,  in  a  way  moft  agreeable  to  that 
efteem  and  affection  I  (hall  always  have 
for  him;  while  abfence,  inftead  of  re- 
moving the  tender  foftnefs  of  my  heart, 
renders  every  thought  of  him  ftill  dearer 
to  me,  and  prefents  him  to  my  mind  in 
every  new  charm  which  fancy  or  love 
can  invent. 

But  I  would  not  have  you  imagine, 
Madam,  that  we  fpend  all  our  time  in 
thefe  ufelejs  lamentations  j  we  have  rea4 
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novels,  romances,  and  plays,  and  have 
therefore  Tome  notion  of  plots  and  ftrata- 
gems :  but  I  believe  we  were  neither 
of  us  formed  for  intrigue,  fince,  with  all 
our  induftry,  we  cannot  yet  invent  any 
method  to  procure  me  the  company  of 
my  lover,  that  will  not  render  us  liable 
to  fufpicion  from  my  aunt.  Befldes, 
Mellifont  is  a  conftant  interruption  to 
my  h.;ppinefs  by  his  perpetual  viiits;  for 
I  cannot  refolve  to  fee  Lucius  at  a  time 
when  we  mould  be  fo  liable  to  be  dif- 
turbed  by  that  intruder's  prefence.  His 
company,  on  this  account,  grows  diftafte- 
ful  to  me,  and  it  is  with  the  utmoft  dif- 
ficulty that  I  keep  within  the  bounds  of 
good-manners.  But  I  am  afraid  of 
difobliering  him,  left  he  mould  acquaint 
my  father  with  his  paflion,  which  he 
would  doubtlefs  approve}  and  left  my 
refuting  to  gratify  him  in  this  particu- 
lar, mould  offend  him  fo  much,  as  to 
make  him  crol's  me  in  the  deareft  inte- 
refts  of  my  heart.  I  am,  Madam, 
&c. 

FELICIA. 


LETTER    XIII. 

MADAM, 

NOT  the  cooling  made  of  fome 
friendly  bower,  the  fanning  breeze 
of  Zephyrs,  or  the  agreeable  frefhnefs  of 
fome  limpid  ftream,  could  give  greater 
delight  to  the  laborious  hind,  fcorched 
with  the  meridian  fun's  tooardentbeams, 
than  I  received  from  the  news  of  your 
being  already  joined,  by  the  moft  facred 
bonds,  to  the  gay,  the  tender  Philario. 
May  all  your  days  be  propitious!  May 
blooming  joys,  ever  opening  with  new 
delight,  perpetuate  your  felicity!  May 
his  lordfhip's  affection,  inftead  of  de- 
creafing  with  time,  ripen  into  that  foft 
efteem,  that  tender  complacency,  which 
are  the  natural  attendants  of  love  and 
merit,  and  the  higheft  fummit  of  all 
fublunary  happinefs !  In  fhort,  may 
you  be  bound  to  him  with  all  that  dig- 
nity of  paflion  which  is  neceflary  to  ren- 
der him  ever  as  dear  to  you  as  now; 
while  love  (hall  have  the  energy  of  reli- 
gion, and  inclination  the  force  of  every 
iacred  dictate! 

You  fee,  Madam,  what  an  aukward 
creature  I  would  have  you.  To  dare  to 
be  happy  is  a  thing  fo  unfafhionable, 
that  it  may  poflibly  require  fome  degree 
of  relblution  to  withftand  the  ftioek  of 


being  thought  that  dull  thing  called  3 
fond  'wife  :  but  however  impolite  it  is  to 
have  any  degree  of  affection  fubfift  be- 
tween thofe  who  ought  to  have  the  great- 
eft,  you  have  too  much  good  ienfe  to 
be  afhamed  of  what  muft  now  not  only 
be  the  eflence  of  yourhappineJs,  butyour 
higheft  glory.  How  ftrange  is  it,  that  a 
name,  a  mere  found,  and  a  found,  too, 
to  which  we  have  no  fettled  meaning, 
mould  have  fuch  an  influence  upon  man- 
kind, as  to  make  them  cancel  all  the  en« 
gagements  of  duty, .affection,  and  happi- 
nefs, and  even  forfeit  all  their  hopes  of  a 
blifsful  futurity  !  What  bewitching 
charm,  what  dire  fpell.  what  (rnmge  en- 
chantment, is  contained  in  the  \vor<\po/itet 
that  it  mould  controu!  our  verv  paflion s, 
and  make  us  fuffergreater  pangs  of  felf- 
denial  to  become  vicious,  than  would  be 
fufficientto  raifeus  to  the  higheft  attain- 
ments ofheroick  virtue!  To  bethought 
polite,  how  many  ladies  are  contented  to 
be  famionablymiferabli-?  To  be  thought 
polite,  an  old  fop,  decrepid  with  years, 
will  keep  a  miftrcfs,  and  have  the  info- 
lence  to  boaft  of  a  thoufand  vices, which 
his  years,  one  would  think,  exempted 
him  from.  To  be  though:  polite,  a  man 
will  contemn  the  too  condticending  af- 
fection of  the  ftupid  fool  his  wife,  de- 
fpife  her  eafy'  virtue,  and  at  the  fame  time 
adore  an  impudent  proftitute,  who  ty- 
rannizes over  him,  and  infults  him  with 
impunity;  while  a  lady,  for  the  fame 
realon,  (out  of  pcUenefs}  will  abhor 
the  naufeous  fond  wretch  her  hufband. 
Thus  a  confufed  notion  of  honour  (ano- 
ther word  of  the  fame  kind,  the  letters 
of  which  I  fuppofe  are  a  kind  of  talil- 
man)  will  make  a  coward  go  trembling 
to  destruction,  and  rufh  with  horror  into 
a  dreaded  eternity! 

-  You  will  think  this  a  very  odd  kind 
of  a  preamble  to  be  addrefTed  to  a  bride 
in  all  the  blooming  pride  of  youth  a  d 
beauty;  but,  if  youconfider  that  wcought 
to  lay  down  fome  principles  to  fecnre  the 
continuance  of  true  felicity,  you  will  not 
think  it  an  inexculable  piece  of  imperti- 
nence in  me  to  put  you  in  mind  tlrat, 
if  we  would  enjoy  any  folid  happintfs, 
we  mult  be  contented  to  diflent  from  the 
maxims  of  the  greateft  part  of  mankind. 
It  is  certain,  that  we  are  governed  more 
by  found  than  we  are  generally  willing 
to  imagine.  But  I  might  have  confi- 
dered,  too,  that  your  good  fenfe  had  un- 
doubtedly directed  you  to  make  the  fame 
observation.  But.  let  that  be  as  it  will, 
F  I  know 
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I  know  I  am  fecure  of  your  pardon  j  for 
you  are  now  in  too  happy  a  fituation  to 
be  offended  at  any  thing  I  can  fay,  how- 
ever common  and  trifling  my  thoughts. 
To  put  an  end  to  thefe  grave  remarks, 
I  come  to  mine  own  affairs:  and  firft,  I 
fhall  tell  you,  that  I  have  lately  had  an 
interview  with  Lucius,  in  which  I  gave 
him  an  opportunity  ot  indulging  all  the 
tendernefs  of  his  heartj  a  fat  isf aft  ion 
that  was  procured  me  by  the  kind  aflilt- 
ance  of  Amelia.     Upon  hearing,  a  few 
days  fince,  of  the  mceflities  of  an  honeit 
but  indigent  family,  about  a  miledittant 
from  my  aunt's,  I  refolved  to  pay  them 
a  vifit,  to  indulge  f'ome  of  that  fublime 
pleafure  which  it  is   the  greateft  ad- 
vantage of  a  large  fortune  to  procure  us. 
Amelia  only  was  acquainted  with  this 
vifit}  nor  did  I  tell  her  of  it  till  I  was 
ready  to  fet  out,  when  I  defired  her  to 
accompany  me,  to  which  (he  inftantly 
confented.       We  found  the  unhappy 
manfion  fituated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill, 
furrounded  with  feveral  inclofures  of  or- 
chards, pafture  grounds,  and  corn  fields: 
at  the  entrance  leading  to  the  door,  was 
a  mort  walk  between  two  elder  hedges, 
which  inclofed  a  fmall  kitchen  garden, 
with  fome  ftacks  of  hay,   and,  near  the 
main  building,  fome  (tables  and  barns. 
But  every  thing  was  in  profound  filence; 
for  no  human  obje<5l  was  near,  and  no- 
thing  to  be  heard   but    the  warbling 
fongs  of  the  airy  chorifters,  who  flut- 
tered amongft  the  hedges,  or  fat  making 
their  refponies  from  the  diftant  thorny 
brakes.      The  folitary  ftillnefs  of  the 
place,  added  to  the  reflection  of  the  bu- 
iineis  in  which  I  was  employed,  contri- 
buted to  render  me  thoughtful,  and  I 
could  not  help  giving  fome  moments  to 
the    confideration  of    the  various  un- 
avoidable miferies  which  attend  human 
nature;  miferies   which   neither  virtue 
nor  prude'nce  can  always  guard  againlt. 
With  a  mind  thus  dipped   in   pity,  I 
could  not  help  hetitating  a  little  when  we 
came  to  the  door;  but  at  laft  rapping 
fofdy,  we  entered  the  room,  where  de- 
ipair   and  forrow  were   painted  in  the 
flrongfft  colours,  and  in  every  face  fuch 
an  undiflembled  fadnefs,  as  (truck  me 
,to  the  very  'foul:  f<  r,  notwithstanding 
the  relief  I   intended  to  give  them,  I 
could  not  forbear  flvaring  in  the  general 
grief;  and,  indeed,  it  was  with  fome  pain 
that  I  adumcd  ao  air  of  eafe  and  chear- 
fulnef*,  in  order  to  comfort  a  pretty  boy, 
who  Hood  with,  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his 


mother,  anjl,  pulling  her  by  the  apron-, 
cried  at  feeing  her  weep.  Two  other 
children,  too  young  to  take  the  fame  no- 
tice, were  playing  about  the  room.  But, 
wherever  I  turned  my  eyes,  every  thing 
was  in  diforder;  nor  was  it  eafy  to  crofs 
the  room,  or  take  a  chair,  for  the  con- 
fufed  heap  of  litter  which  was  every 
where  ftrewed  about.  Alas!  the  poor 
woman  was  in  too  deep  afHiftion  to  at- 
tend to  the  management  of  her  family  j 
her  rnind  too  much  difcompofed  to  at- 
tend to  order  and  decorum:  for  a  violent 
diftref  s  almoit  always  renders  us  inactive  j 
it  finks  and  depreffes  the  fpirits ;  and, 
when  no  vifible  affiftance  is  in  view,  even 
makes  the  unhappy  incapable  of  think- 
ing, or  ufing  their  natural  abilities,  in 
order  to  extricate  themfelves  from  the 
preflure  of  their  difficulties. 

Thefe  obfervations,  Madam,  I  have 
learned  from  my  aunt,  and  have  always 
found  them  agreeable  to  truth.  Atone 
of  the  windows  fat  a  young  man,  with 
defpair  in  h  seyes,  and  a  1.  k  that  difco- 
vered  he  was  grown  ftup:.':  with  grief. 
A  book  of  devotion  lay  open  before  him, 
on  which  his  regards  were  fixed;  but 
fixed  in  fuch  a  iteady  manner,  as  (hewed 
that  he  was  incapable  of  reading:  he 
pored  on  the  fame  place,  and  neither 
his  eyes  nor  his  head  moved  to  take  in 
the  compafs  of  a  line.  As  foon  as  we 
entered  the  room,  the  good  woman  arofe 
from  her  chair,  and,  appearing  furprized 
at  the  fight  of  (hangers  of  our  appear- 
ance, afked  our  buiinefs;  when  taking 
the  little  boy  in  my  arms,  I  wiped  away 
his  tears,  and  kifling  his  pretty  rofy 
cheeks,  told  him  I  would  wipe  away  his 
mother's  too,  if  I  was  able:  at  this  he 
liniled;  when,  emptying  fome  lumber 
out  of  a  chair,  while  the  mother  made 
one  ready  for  Amelia,  we  both  fat  down. 
At  a  lol's  how  to  introduce  the  caufe  of 
our  vifit,  and  willing  to  oblige  them  in 
a  way  as  little  painful  as  pofTible,  I 
feemed  mighty  fond  of  thelittk  creatures 
that  were  playing  around  me;  then  turn- 
ing to  the  mother,  defired  that  (he  would 
look  upon  us  as  her  fincereft  friends, 
and  that  we  fhould  think  it  a  pleafure  to 
fervc  her;  but  (he  thanked  me  in  a  man- 
ner that  (hewed  that  her  hopes  were  at  a 
low  ebb,  and  too  far  funk  to  be  raifed 
by  glimmering  profpe6ts  and  airy  vi- 
fions.  However,  ihe  called  herhufband: 
but,  before  he  came,  Am-elia  arofe;  and 
leaving  me  to  comfort  the  diftreffed  as 
my  humanity  directed,  elated  with  the 
agreeable 
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agreeable  furprize  (lie  hoped  to  give  me, 
went  out  with  theruftick  youth,  and  pri- 
vately difpatched  him  to  Mai  ilia,  to  let  her 
know  where  we  were,  and  that  her  com- 
pany,with  her  brother's, would  be  accept- 
able to  us  both.  Mean  whilethe  mafter  of 
thehoufe,  with  more  firm nefs  inhiscoun- 
tenance,but  with  eyes  drooping  with  care, 
came  to  us  from  a  back  room,  and  related 
the  caufe  of  his  misfortunes  with  that  ho- 
neft  franknefs  and  fimplicity  which  al- 
ways affects  the  mind,  though  uttered  in 
the  moft  plain  and  homely  language.  He 
told  me,  that  by  the exceffive  rains,  which 
had  enriched  the  farmers  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills  with  feveralfucceffive  years 
of  plenty,  he  was  reduced,  from  a  Itate 
of  affluence,  to  penury  and  indigence; 
that  he  mould  be  obliged  to  fell  the  plen- 
tiful crop  tliat  covered  his  lands  to  avaft 
difadvantage,  to  fatisfy  his  landlord's 
demands  ;  and  that  he  had  no  other  pro- 
fpecl  than  to  lofe  thefruit  of  his  labours, 
to  be  turned  out  of  all  his  pofTeffions, 
and,  perhaps,  be  glad  to  glean  the  fields 
he  himfelf  had  iown;  and  all  this  for 
want  of  a  fmall  fum  which  his  landlord 
had  novr  a  particular  occafion  for.  Wil- 
ling to  (horten  his  uneafmefs,  I  here  in- 
terrupted him,  to  know  what  fum  would 
remove  his  prefent  anxiety  5  and,  as  foon 
as  he  had  informed  me,  I  told  him,  with 
a  fmile,  that  I  thought  myfelf  very  hap- 
py at  having  it  in  my  power  to  give  joy 
to  an  honeft  family;  and  at  the  faine 
time  emptied  my  purfe  upon  the  table. 
I  now  felt  my  heart  overflow  with  a 
fympathetick  extafy,  arifmg  from  the 
tranfports  I  myfelf  had  occaiioned. 
Thus,  with  a  little  gold  that  has  long 
laid  uleleis  in  my  chelt,  and  for  which  I 
have  here  no  life,  I  have  procured  the 
happinefs  of  a  whole  family,  and  given 
myfelf  a  delight  more  exquifite  tiian  I 
rver  experienced  from  the  like  o:caficn; 
fince  the  advantage  they  have  received 
from  it,  as  they  told  me,  may  piobably 
redound  to  their  children's  children. 
What  ufe  could  I  poffibly  umke  of  this 
hoarded  pelf,  to  procure  me  equal  fatis- 
fa&ion?  Or  what  is  the  pleafure  we 
receive  from  pride,  the  gratification  of  a 
luxurious  appetite,  or  the  indulgence  of 
the  higheft  animal  delight,  compared  to 
this  luxury  of  the  mind,  the  more  na- 
tural rapture  which  refults  from  the  gra- 
tifications of  our  humanity  ?  But  while 
the  good  people  were  loading  me  with 
their  bleflings,  I  had  the  agreeable  fur- 
prize  of  feeing  Amelia  enter  the  room. 


accompanied  by  Lucius  and  his  fifter; 
for,  as  they  lived  but  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  farmer's,  fhe  chofe  to  walk 
foftly  after  the  young  man,  in  order  to 
meet  them,  and  to  let  them  know  that  I 
was  an  entire  ftranger  to  the  v'ifit  fhe  re- 
quefted  from  them.  Seized  with  a  fud- 
den  emotion,  my  heart  fluttered  with  a 
painful  joy,  and  throbbed  with  a  fweet 
yet  tumultuous  extafy.  I  haftily  aiofe, 
hardlj/  having  the  power  to  ftay  to  defire 
my  old  friends  to  take  no  notice  of  what 
had  paffed;  and  running  to  the  door,  in 
an  eager  tranfport  embraced  Marilla,  at 
the  fame  time  ihooting  a  glance  at  her 
dear  brother.  We  went  into  the  or- 
chard together:  we  talked  like  friends 
who  had  not  feen  each  other  for  a  long 
time,  full  of  fpirit,  full  of  affe&ion ;  till 
at  lalt,  after  having  taken  two  or  three 
turns,  Amelia  and  Marilla  told  me,  with 
a  laugh,  that  they  would  leave  me  for  a 
few  minutes;  and  inftantly  ftriking  off 
to  the  moft  diftant  part  of  the  orchard, 
feated  themfelves  under  a  tree,  and,  by 
their  abfence,  left  room  for  a  more  de- 
lightful converfation.  But  though  Lu- 
cius was  now  very  fenfible  that  he  was 
dear  to  me,  he  could  not  enter  upon  the 
tender  fubjeft  without  confufion  :  he 
at  firit  enquired  after  my  health;  com- 
plained that  he  was  denied  the  pleafure 
of  feeing  me;  and  then,  with  a  figh,  let 
me  know  how  much  he  thought  him- 
felf obliged  to  Amelia  for  procuring  him 
a  {satisfaction  he  had  fo  long  languifhed 
for.  «  But  why,"  Sir,'  laid  I,  willing 
to  draw  him  to  an  explanation,  c  do 
'  you  complain  of  your  being  deprived 

*  of  my  company  ;   is  that  fuch  a  terri- 

*  ble  misfortune?' — 'Yes,  my  dear  Fe- 
|  licia,'  replied  he,  trembling,  and  catf- 
ing  down  hh  eyes,   «  it  is  an  infuppo:t- 

*  able  misfortune.     Did  you  but  know, 

*  Madam,  with  what  anguifli  I  fupport 

*  your  abfence ;  with    what  cruel    in- 
'  quietudes  I  count  thetedious  minutes, 
'  while  my   heart'  —  Here    he   paufcd, 
unable    to    proceed,    while   every  joint 
quivered  with  fear;  but  at  laft  refum- 
ing — «  while  my  heart  ftniggles  to  be 
«  near  you;  were  you  fenfuVle  of  that 
'  tumult  of  paffion,  and  all  thofe  name-' 

*  lefs  dear  fenfations  which  fill  my  breaft; 
1  O  Felicia !  your  wonder  would  ceafe,and 

*  you  would  rather  be  furprized  that  any 
«  confideration  could  prevent  my  flying 

*  to  you  !*  His embarraflment  now  feem<3 
to  inci  cafe,  while  he  waited  for  my  an- 
fwerj    and,  indeed,  I  was  going  to  en- 

F  *  deavoui' 
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deavour  to  railly  him  on  his  pretend- 
ed Platonick  friendmip;  to  endeavour, 
I  lay,  for  I  am  fadly  afraid  I  fhould 
have  made  but  an  odd  appearance 
with  my  affe6led  gaiety,  for  my  heart 
was  too  much  ibftened  to  permit  me  to 
laugh  at  him;  however,  one  touching 
glance  changed  my  refolution,  and  ob- 
liged me  to  behave  more  naturally;  that 
is,  to  thank  him  for  what  was  fo  per- 
fectly agreeable  to  me.  «  I  am  obliged 
«  to  you,  Sir,'  faid  I,  *  for  that  deep 

*  concern  you  exprefs  for  me;  but  were 
«  I  more  fenfible  that  I  deferved  it,  I 

*  might  give  greater  credit  to  what  you 

*  tell  me:  however,  lean  do  no  lefsthan 
«  thank  you  for  your  complaifance.' — 
'  Ah!  Madam,'  returned  he  with  more 
refolution,  while  a  darting  joy  flamed 
in  his  cheek,  and  in  a  moment  mingled 
an  air  of  delight  amidlt  the  tender  lan- 
guimmeRt  of  his   countenance,  «  your 
'  merit  fufticiently  authorizes  the  ardour 

*  of  my  pailion.     I  feel  the  force  of 
'  your  charms;  they  run  through  my 
€  heart,  and   captivate   every  thought: 
«  but  chiefly  that   amiable  virtue,  that 
'  fanftity  of  manners,  and  all  thofe  dear 
«  unutterable  graces,  which  perpetually 

*  bloflbm  with  frem  beauties   and  un- 

*  decaying  charms,  fill  my  raviflied  foul, 

*  and  infpire  a  tender  admiration  and 
'  diftant  awe.' 

You  fee,  Madam,  that  thefe  filent 
lovers  (who  are  ftruck  dumb  with  a 
gum  of  pafllon  too  foft  and  powerful  to 
be  expreffed)  have  their  tongues  no 
fooner  unlocked,  than  they  burlt  into 
heroicks,  and  talk  as  differently  from 
the  polite  gentlemen  of  the  more  ftub- 
born  mould,  who  have  language  at  com- 
mand, as  if  they  were  another  ipecies  of 
beings.  Here  the  heart  fays  every  thing, 
and  dictates  not  only  the  words,  but 
the  minuted  glance,  and  the  leait  motion : 
every  feature  has  a  voice,  and  the  whole 
man  proclaims  the  power  of  love.  For 
my  part,  I  freely  confefs  that  flattery 
never  appeared  half  fo  charming  as  it  did 
now.  A  1'weet  enthufiafm  poflelTed  all 
my  foul,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking 
how  much  better  this  dear  man  deferved 
a  compliment  of  this  kind  than  myfelf. 
But  the  next  thought  gave  a  bitter  dafh 
to  this  exultation  of  heart,  and  made  me 
reply,  in  a  mild  tone—'  You  are  much  to 
«  blame  to  entertain  fuch  romantick  fen- 
«  timents  of  me,  which,  I  allure  you,  I 
'  have  not  vanity  enough  to  think  I  de- 
«  fern;  but,  however,  were  I  ever  fo 


worthy  of  your  efteem,  andtendercil  af- 
feclion,  yet  the  thought  that  I  am  not 
at  my  own  difpofal,  and  the  difficulty 
you  may  expeft  to  meet  with  from  my 
father,  who  has  an  undoubted  right  to 
difpole  of  me,  fhould  make  you  endea- 
vour to  forget  me,  and  conquer  a  paflion 
which  I  fear  will  prove  fatal  to  your  re- 
pofe.'  This  anfwer  gave  an  immediate 
damp  to  his  tianfport,  and  feemed  to 
throw  him  into  a  frefli  confufion :  how- 
ever, fixing  his  eyes  upon  me,  with  a 
languid  yet  piercing  air — '  O  my  dear 
Felicia,1  cried  he,  '  do  you  indeed 
blame  the  unconquerable  tendernefs 
of  my  heart  ?  Would  you  perfuade  me 
to  erafe  your  lovely  image  from  my 
foul  ?  Alas  !  I  am  too  fenfible  that  I 
have  no  reafon  lo  flatter  myfelf  that 
your  father  will  ever  favour  my  afpir- 
ing  wifhes;  yet,  whatever  is  the  con- 
fequence,  I  mutt  love  you  (till — I  muft 
ever  love  you.  Nor  can  I,  though  fui  - 
rounded  with  difficulties  that  oppofe 
my  happinefs,  even  wifli  that  I  loved 
you  lefs.  But  ah!  Madam,  if  you 
defire  that  I  fhould  forget  you,  I  am 
wretched  indeed !' 

With  what  irrefiftible  foftnefs  were 
thefe  laft  words  uttered !  His  eyes  fwelled 
with  a  darting  tear,  which  with  confci- 
ous  dignity  and  fhame  he  endeavoured 
to  call  back,  as  a  mark  of  a  too  effemi- 
nate weaknefs.  Every  fpeaking  fea- 
ture defcribed  the  ftrong  emotions  which 
agitated  his  foul  with  all  the  torturing 
agonies  that  can  arife  from  the  tendered 
defpair;  while  pity  and  love,  and  dear 
companion,  fliot  through  my  heart,  and 
filled  all  my  mind  with  a  virtuous  and 
decent  foftnefs.  I  looked  upon  him; 
but  what  did  this  look  tell  him  ?  Cer- 
tainly all  that  I  felt;  for  my  eyes  were 
then  incapable  of  fpeaking  a  falfhood. 
O  Lucius!'  faid  I,  '  need  I  tell  you, 
that  I  am  far  from  wifhing  it  in  your 
power  to  forget  me  ?  Yet,  methinks, 
if  that  was  neceflTary  to  your  hap- 
pinefs, I  could  fuffer  a  great  deal  to 
procure  it ;  and  perhaps  a  conquefl 
of  this  kind  would  not  coft  me  Icfs 
than  it  would  you.  Could  you  but 
procure  my  father's  confent,  we  might 
both  be  happy— but  that,  I  fear,  yon 
will  never  obtain.  No;  neither  you 
nor  I  ought  to  hope  for  it.  And  I 
here  proteft  that  I  will  never  be  yours 
without  his  approbation.  Not  even 
your  merit,  great  as  it  is,  fhall  ever 
make  me  forget  that!  have  a  father— 
*  a  kind 
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a  kind  and  indulgent  father.  Never 
(hall  any  confideratior.  prevail  with 
me  to  forfeit  my  duty  to  God,  or  to 
him.  This  refolution  you  will  not, 
you  cannot  condemn.1 — '  No,  my  Hear 
Felicia,'  returned  he,  with  his  eyes 
parkling  with  a  languid  joy}  «  my  love 
is  too  pure  to  fnffer  me  either  to  in- 
volve you  :n  your  father's  difpleafu  re, 
or  to  tempt  vou  to  offend  Heaven :  fo 
far  from  laying  fnares  for  your  virtue 
and  honour,  I  would  die  in  their  de- 
fence, and  facrifice  all  that  is  dear  to 
me  to  preferve  them  inviolate.  But, 
O  what  tranfporting  goodnefs  !  Do 
you  indeed  love  me?  Is  it  pollible? 
Help  me  to  fupport  the  rapture  of  this 
extatick  thought — or  rather  teach  me 
how  to  merit  your  father's  favour. 
What  means  would  I  not  employ  to 
obtain  it!  Sure,  if  he  is  fuch  a  tender 
father  as  you  defcribe  him,  he  muft 
have  feme  regard  to  your  inclinations 
in  an  affair  of  fuch  infinite  confequence 
to  your  happinefs.  But,  O  this  dif- 
proportion  of  fortune  !  that  is  the  ob- 
ftacle.  And  can  there  be  a  greater  in 
the  opinion  of  a  tender  parent  ?  Yes, 
fure,  to  a  wife  and  tender  parent  there 
may/ 

But,  Madam,  I  muft  not  forget  to 
mention  one  circumftance  that  I  am  fure 
will  make  you  linile.  In  the  height  of 
his  rapture  he  feized  my  hand,  and 
Squeezing  it  with  a  ftrong  and  fudden 
grafp,  hurt  my  fingers  fo,  that  I  could 
hardly  forbear  crying  out;  I  am  fure,  if 
he  had  obferved  my  looks,  he  would 
have  found  that  I  made  mod  frightful 
faces :  he  then  prefled  it  to  his  lips,  and 
taking  it  from  thence,  grafped  my  poor 
fingers  again  with  the  fame  convuHion 
of  pnflirn,  ftill  flackening  the  tender 
preflure  as  his  thoughts  returned  to  my 
father;  he  atlaft  held  my  hand  fo  loofe, 
that  my  numbed  fingers  could  fcarcely 
feel  that  he  held  them  at  all.  But  a 
fliameon  my  extreme  inienfibility,  that 
gave  occafion  to  thefe  intolerable  extafies! 
What  tender  words  had  I  uttered  !  Dear 
Madam,  let  no  prudes  or  coquettes  ever 
read  my  letters,  for  I  mail  Certainly  never 
be  able  to  ftand  the  cenfure  of  the  one, 
or  the  raillery  of  the  other.  But  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Melting  with  the  high-wrought  rap- 
ture which  feemed  to  fublime  our 
fouls,  while  it  raifed  us  to  a  degree  of 
felicity  almoft  too  exquifite  to  be  fup- 
ported,  we  mutually  opened  our  hearts, 


and  with  a  confidence  of  being  beloved, 
reciprocally  confeffed  the  tender  fenfa- 
tions  that  fwelled  our  bofoms.  Allfwjr 
foul  was-  deli °ht!  a  delight  pure  as  the 
rapture  of  aetherial  Joints  !  his  tranf- 
porting extaiy  ! 

'Tis  not  the  coarfer  tie  of  human  laws, 
Unnatural  oft,  and  foreign  to  the  mind, 
That  binds  our  peace,  but  harmony  itfeif, 
Attuning  all  our  paflions  into  love; 
Where  friendfliip    full  exerts  his  fofteft 

*  power; 

Perfect  e!teem  and  fympathy  of  foul, 
Thought  meeting  thought,  and   will  pre- 

'  venting  will, 
*  With   boundlefs  confidence:    for  nought 

*  but  love 

'  Can  anfwer  love,  and  render  blifs  fccure.* 
THOMPSON. 

But,  loft  in  this  charming  in tercourfe 
of  fouls,  we  forgot  that  it  was  time  to 
depart;  till  my  coufin,  with  an  unwel- 
come intrufiou,  and  more  unwelcome 
meflage,  came  to  put  us  in  mind  that 
the  fun  was  fetting,  and  that  it  was  time 
to  return  home;  when  with  reluctant 
hearts,  after  bidding  a  tender  adieu,  and 
embracing  Marilla,  I  tore  mylclf  from 
them,  and  halted  back  with  Amelia  to 
my  aunt. 

You,  I  hope,  Madam,  will  excufe 
the  weaknels  I  fo  f reely  confefs  to  you : 
foftened  by  the  1'cene  of  diftrefs  I 'had 
juft  been  a  witnels  of,  the  unexpected 
prefenceof  my  dearLucius  had  probably 
a  much  greater  erfccl  than  it  would  have 
had,  if  my  mind  had  not  been  thus  pre- 
viouily  intendered.  However,  nothing 
can  ennoble  the  foul  like  a  virtuous  pal* 
fion  ;  it  infpires  a  thoufand  delicacies, 
a  thoufand  virtues,  which,  without  it, 
we  fhould  certainly  have  no  idea  of. 

I  am,  Madam,  with  my  fmcereft  re- 
fpecls  to  his  lordfhip,  and  my  moft  ar- 
dent prayers  for  the  continuance  of  your 
mutual  hnppinefs,  yout'Iadyfhip's  moft 
obedient  ftrvant, 

FELICIA. 


LETTER     XIV. 


THOUGH  your  impatience  to  hea* 
from  rne  is  ver 
lays  me  under  a  nece 
you  with  abundance 
but  if  trifles  can  entertain,  you  have  no 
region  to  be  diffatisfied.    Wrapt  up  in 
obfcurity, 
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obfcurity,  I  hear  nothing  of  the  fate  of 
princes,  or  the  fail  of  contending  na- 
tions. I  have  now  no  ambition  to  en- 
quire after  fuch  important  events :  an 
humble  fwain  engroffes  all  my  atten- 
tion, though  I  harcfly  ever  fee  him.  I 
converfe  with  few  befides  the  people  of 
the  groves,  who  (pretty  warblers  !)  are 
my  conftant  companions;  yet  you  would 
have  me  inceflantly  writing.  Upon  my 
xvord,  Madam,  you  are  quite  umeafon- 
able.  I  can  hardly  think  it  poinble  that 
a  month's  iilence  can  give  you  ail  this 
impatience.  But  your  friendship  is  an 
excufe  that  I  muft  admit.  I  therefore 
leave  the  rooks  and  daws,  which  with 
their  harm  difcordant  pipes  aid  the  .con- 
cert of  the  warbling  linnet,  the  thrum, 
the  wood -lark,  who,  prodigal  of  har- 
mony, run  through  their  wild  variety 
of  notes.  Nor  mail  the  rofy-breafted 
robin,  emblem  of  innocence  !  the  mel- 
low bull-finch,  oi  the  dying  cadence  of 
the  high-ibaring  fongfteror  the  iky,  nor 
all  the  winged  chorifters  who  chant  their 
loves,  and  in  '  fluttering  courtfhip  pour 
'  out  their  little  fouls  in  mellifluous 
*  numbers,'  prevent  my  being  imper- 
tinent when  you  command  it. 

My  mind  is  now  in  an  unaccountable 
fituation,  ftrangely  divided  between  hope 
and  fear,  and  toiled  with  a  variety  of 
contending  paflions.  Still  teazed  with 
the  addreffes  of  Mellifpnt,  his  company 
becomes  every  day  more  infupportable; 
Ills  vanity  grows  infufferablej  and  the 
very  means  he  employs  to  infmuate  him- 
felf  into  my  efteem,  heightens  my  aver- 
fion.  Not  that  he  is  really  a  difagree- 
able  companion;  but  while  he  is  a  per- 
petual obftacle  to  my  feeing  Lucius,  it 
is  no  wonder  if  his  gayeft  flights,  hu- 
morous and  diverting  as  they  may  appear 
to  others,  only  ferve  to  increafe  my 
fpleen  and  heighten  my  difguil.  The 
coniidcration  that  his  unwelcome  in- 
trufion  deprives  me  of  that  dear  and 
foftening  pleafure  I  mould  otherwife  en- 
joy from  the  cordial  glances,  and  all  the 
pleafmg  intercourfes  of  love  that  might 
pafs  between  Lucius  and  me,  poifons 
the  fatisfaftion  I  mould  otherwife  receive 
from  his  fprightly  airs  ;  airs  that  have 
not  the  leaft  conformity  with  the  tenderly 
penfive  difpofition  of  my  mind. 

One  day  lail  week  beingditturbed  with 
abundance  of  gloomy  reflections,  ail 
turning  upon  the  abfence  of  my  lover, 
and  the  oppofition  I  expect  to  meet  with 
from  my  father,  MelKfont  glided  into 


the  room  with  a  dancing  ftep  and  hit 
ufual  aflurance,  and    an  affedation  of 
all  that  eafe  and  negligence  of  behaviour, 
that  can  only  fpring  from  a  mind  en- 
tirely fatisfied  with  itiblf.    He  fung  Rojy 
Bowers,  hummed  an   Italian  air,  and 
every  minute  digrefled  from  the  long, 
either  to  make  an  application  to  me,  or 
to  utter  fome  tender  thing  which  in- 
truded upon    his    thoughts  j  but  every 
thing  was  exprefled  with  fuch  a  mixture 
of  the  foft  and  'ht  ridiculous,  as  would 
have  forced  a  fmile  from  any  one  that 
had  lefs  reafon  to  be  melancholy.     But 
I  was  too  perverfe  to  be  moved  by  his 
fantaftick  behaviour,  to  mew,  even   by 
my  looks,  thelealt  markcf  approbation. 
Deaf  to  the  mufick  of  his  vo'ice ,  which 
is  really  very  harmonious,  and  untouch- 
ed by  all  his  arts  to  charm  me,  he  in- 
fenfibly  became  more  grave;  when  lay. 
ing  afide  his  frolick   airs — <  V/iil   no- 
thing  iatisfy  you,  my  charmer,'  laid  he, 
unlefs  you  fee  me  f;ghing  at  your  feet? 
Would  you  have  me  in  dull  languim- 
ment  admire  your  beauties,  and  with 
a  heavy  fobbing  heart  tell  you  all  my 
pain  ?  Well,  Madam,  I  confeis  my- 
felfyour  (lave;  hut  at  the  fame  time 
beg,  that,  cruel  as  you  are,  you  will 
not  triumph  in  your  conqueft,  and  in- 
A: It  over  the  victim  of  your  charms.' 
Here  he  threw  himfelf  upon  his  knee, 
and  taking  one  of  my  hands,  which  he 
tenderly  prefled  in  his — '  See,  my  dear,' 
faid  he,  '  as  great  a  conqueit  as  ever 
love  has  made.     In  vain  I  have  ftrug- 
gled  to  regain  my  liberty.     All  my 
wifhes  center  in  you  ;  I  love  you  with 
all  the  paflionate  foftnefs  that  can  fill 
a  human  bread:  as  tenderly  as — as—- 
Nay, Madam,  for  Heaven's  fake, don't 
laugh  at  me,'  continued  he,  feeing  me 
mile;  '  but  tell  me  Sincerely  now,  don't 
I  look  very  filly  ?  I  figh  like  the  fam- 
ed knight-crrantsof  old,  and  like  them 
bending  before  the  divine  object  of  my 
fublimeft  wifhes,  beg,  O  thou  adorable 
fair!   that  thou  wilt  mitigate  the  feve- 
rity  of  my  unhappy  deftiny,  or  fuffer 
me  to  expire  at  thy  feet.1     Here  mak- 
ing  a  paufe,  he  gently  funk  his  head 
upon  my  lap;  when  (hatching  away  my 
hand,  and  precipitately  rifmg,  he  could 
not  prevent  his  falling  upon  the  floor. 
Not  all  my  melancholy  could  now  pre- 
vent my  laughing,  had  I  not  endeavour^ 
ed  to  hinder  it,  in  order  to  carry  on  this 
comick  fcene.  *  Lis  there,'  cried  I,  *  thou 
«  unworthy  knight,  nor  ever  more  ap- 
'  pear 
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*  pear  before  me,  till  thou  bringeft  me 
«  the  heads  of  thofe  favage  monfters  that 

*  infeft  the  woods,  the  trophies  of  thy 

*  prowefs  and  renown.1  At  this  I  flung 
out  of  the  room,  as  if  in  a  mighty  paf- 
lion;  and  ftepping  into  the  thickelt  part 
of  the  garden,  indulged  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes  the    burft  of  laughter  which    I 
with  difficulty  reftrained  till  I  was  out 
of  his  hearing. 

How  dreadfully  afraid  is  poor  Mel- 
lifont  of  my  abufing  the  power  I  have 
over  him  !  He  was  juft  difiblving  in  Ibft- 
refs ;  but  in  the  moment  when  he  was 
giving  way  to  his  paffion,  and  throw- 
ing afide  his  fprightlinefs,  which  was 
now  become  unnatural,  a  (mile  recalled 
back  his  fears  j  his  dread  of  my  tyranny 
returned;  und,  to  prevent  my  taking  ad- 
vantage of  his  weaknefs,  he  was  willing 
to  turn  all  he  had  faid  into  ridicule. 

However,  when  I  began  to  refle.61  a 
little,  I  could  not  help  being  afraid  that 
I  had  affronted  him  by  my  ill- manners 
in  leaving  him  fo  abruptly;  and  there- 
fore, having  now  been  near  an  hour  in 
the  garden,  and  imagining  he  was  gone, 
returned  to  my  aunt,  in  order  to  make 
my  excufes  to  herj  to  whom  I  fancied 
he  had  complained,  and  who,  probably, 
would  blame  me  for  carrying  the  jeft  too 
fair.  But  in  my  way,  ftepping  into  the 
room  where  I  had  left  him  upon  the 
floor,  I  found  my  doughty  knight 
ftrutting  about  with  an  old  rufty  helmet 
on  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  pike, 
which  ferved  for  a  fpear,  upon  which 
was  fixed  the  head  of  a  fox,  which  he 
had  luckily  run  down  the  day  before. 
When  (lamping  with  his  foot,  histrufty 
fquire  entered  with  the  (luffed  fkins  of 
feveral  badgers,  and  other  beaff  s  of  prey, 
the  fpoils  of  his  hall;  when  Mellifont 
bending  one  knee,  laid  them  at  my  feet, 
and  refting  upon  his  fpear — *  See,  fair 
'  princefs,*  faid  he,  bowing  low  his 
head,  *  a  knight  renowned  for  a6ls  of 

*  chivalry,  who  lays  at  your  divine  feet 

*  the  ravagers  of  the  mountains  and  the 
'  valliesj  but  lower  dill  he  would  lay 
'  his  heart.     Incomparable   lady,  you 
'  fee  a  (lave  whofe   magnanimous  arm 

*  has  made  thefe  horrid  monfters  trem- 
'  ble;  yet  his  life  depends  on  the  radi- 

*  ance  of  your  imilea.    Soften  then  with 

*  pity  the  beams  of  your  eyes,  left  their 
'  lightning,  with   too  refulgent  glory, 

*  (hould  burn  his   (hrivelled  heart  to 
'  cinders/ 


This  fet  fpeech,  which  he  uttered  with 
theutmoit  gravity  and  folemnity,  he  had 
doubtlefs  ftudied   before  I   entered  the 
room,  and  which    he    concluded  with 
bending    low   to  kifs   my  feet :  when 
ftruggling  againft  a   fmile,    I   a  (Turned 
an  air  of  inexorable  fternnefs,  and  look- 
ing down  upon  him   with  a  lofty  fupe- 
riority  and  contempt — '  Avaunt,  caitif 
vile,' cried  I,  *  and  think  not  to  abtife 
my  ears  with  thy  audacious  forgeries* 
Are  thefe,  wretch,  the  trophies  of  thy 
valour!   Where  are  the  diftreffed  vir- 
gins that  thou  haft  delivered  from  the 
poifonous  talons  of  fiery  dragons,  or 
the  dreadful  gripe  of  monftrous  gi- 
ants?    Fly,  coward,  and  attempt  not 
to   abufe  my  credulity  with  the  car- 
cafes  of  infe6ls,  or  my  weak  arm  (hall 
chaftife  thy  temerity!'     Here  I  turned 
haftily  from   him,  and  walking  with  a 
majeftickftatelinefs,  ieated  myfelfat  the 
other  end  of  the  room,  in  an  eafy  chair, 
with  as  much  dignity  as  if  it  had  been  a 
chair  of  ftate.     Bat  I   had   no  fooner 
turned   my  back,  than   throwing  away 
his  raafking  ornaments,  he  fteppcd   up 
to  me,  ilnging  "  Why  do  you  rly,  my 
*'  deareft?"  and    immediately  dropping 
his  fong — *  Don't  you  think.,  Madam,* 
cried  he,  *  that  we  have  a&ed  our  parts 
'  to  perfection?  Upon  my  word,  you  do 

*  every  thing  with  a  grace.   Your  every 
'  air  is  charming.    I  only  am  defective  j 
'  for  I  find  I  (hall  do  no  wonders  in  the 
'  character  of  a  redoubted  champion  for 
'  love;  fmce,  after  all  my  endeavours,  I 
'  have  been   mamefully  degraded,  and 
'  caft  from  the  dignity  of  my  fublime 
'  ftation.     Yet,  Madam,  you  are  fen- 

*  fible  it  was  in  difguile  that  you  made 
'  me  a  convert  to   love.  Adorned  lik« 

*  Flora  with  all  the  blooming  graces  of 

*  the  fmiling  year,  and  incircled  with 
'  the  united  fragrance  of  every  opening 
'  flower,  you  captivated   all  my  ienles, 

*  and  inrtantly  made  me  that  odd  crea- 

*  Hire  called  a  whining,  fighing  lover. 
'  Upon  my  word,  Madam,  you  could 
'  not  have  made   a  ftranger  metamor- 

*  phofis   had   you    fixed  me  a  ftatue/ 
Here  he  paufed;  but  inftantly  recolleft- 
ing  himfelf—  *  O   Madam,'    cried   he, 
ftnilingand  rubbing  his  hands,  *  I  havt 
«  a  lucky  thought ;  permit  me  to  aflume 
1  another  difguife:  as  you  firft  appeared 
«  to  me  a  goddefs,  let  me   for  once  be 
c  difguifed  like  a  god;  you  (hall  receive 

*  roe  crowned  with  ivy,  and  the  glow- 

* 
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ing  clatter  of  the  fweUing  vine.  In 
this  appearance  who  knows  what  won- 
ders I  nny  perform  !  JBcWes,  can  any- 
thing better  tx-rcii  the  il'kity  that 
v.  mid,  lam  lure,  arifefrom  cur  union, 
tViii  an  emblem  of  that  pr. 

•he  foft  beauties  of  the  opening 
year  mall  be  blended  with  the  yellow 
fruits  of  autumn,  and  all  the  charms 
of  the  luxuriant:  flowing  bowl!  In 
what  exquifite  happinefs  fliallwe  ipend 
our  days'  you  ever  blooming  j  I,  iike 
Bacrhu*,  ever  frolick,  gay,  and 
fpr,  hriy I' 


No, 


>ir,*  faid  I,  '  the  feafons 


nr-.y  take  their  courfe  for  me;  nor  will 
I  have  any   thing  to   do    with   your 
drunken  go  Ifhip.      I  therefore  beg  it 
as  a  favour,  that  I  may  notbediftuib- 
ed  with  fuch  fooleries,  which  are  very 
difagreeable  to  me,'      I  had  hardly 
tittered  thefe  words,  when,  with  the  ut- 
moft  lurprize,  I  few  Lucius  andMarilla 
enter  the  room;  but  it  was  a  furprize 
accompanied   with  delight.     I  viewed 
his    looks  with    Confcious    innocence, 
while  no  fufpeftfng  fear  dimni-d  his  eyts, 
nor  wan  jealoufy  difcoloured  his  cheek. 
While  I  was  embracing  Marilla,  Lucius 
and  Mellifont   met  each  other  with  the 
freedom  of  perfons  who  had  been  long 
acquainted;  and  turning  to  me—*  I  have 
heard/  faid  he,  '  that  you  are  to  have 
a  little  diverfiori;  and  if  it  is  not  over, 
would  be  glad   to  have    a  part  in  it. 
Hail!  noble  knight,'  cried  he,  clap- 
>ing  Mellifont  on  the  moulder,  *  what 
mighty  ^feat  of  ;irms  is  to  be  done  with 
your  helmet   r.nd    lance?'  Mellifont 
feemed    here  a  little    confuted,  while  I 
began   to  fear  that  my  iover  was    ac- 
quainted with  the  paffion  of  his   rival; 
but  examining  again   his  countenance, 
my  uneafmefs  vanilhed,  for  it  had  not 
the  leaft  tincture  of  diforder.     But  find- 
ing that    Mellifont    ma.it    no    reply, 
*  Come,  my  friend,    no  evafions/  re- 
joined he;  *  I  met  your  fervant  an  hour 
ago  running  home  with  a'l  pofiible 
fpeed,  and  in  fuch  hafte  that  he  had 
hardly  time  to  tell  me  the  whimfical 
meflage  you  had  given  him,  to  ftu'p 
your  hail  of  it's  grim  ornaments,  and 
to  bring  them  here  with  thofe  rufty 
pieces  of  ancient  heroifm,  your  helmet 
and  lance.  And  the  lady  of  this  houfe, 
doing  my  fifter  and  I  the   honour  to 
defireour  company,  I  came  filled  with 
the  hopes  of  feeing  fome  of  your  di- 
verting extravagancies.* 


HereMe'iifont,  a  flaming  a  chearful 
air,  began  the  relation  of  the  odd  piece 
of  Qujxotifm  which  he  had  carried  on 
.'iich  humour;  and  my  aunt  and 
Amelia  coming  in,  could  not  helpjcining 
with  •  Marilia  in  frequently 

interrupting  him,  by  burfting  ir.to  a 
general  laugh;  and  indeed  it  was  im- 
poffible  for  any  one  in  the  company 
to  forbear:  for  though  the  ftory  was 
comical  enough  of  itfelf,  yet  the  fevere 
manner  in  which  he  lafhed  himfelf,  with 
the  romantick  reflexions  he  made  upon 
his  diigrace,  rendered  it  infinitely  more 
extravagant.  Nor  indeed  is  itpofiible-td 
give  you  any  irlea  of  this  part  of  our  di- 
verlion,  except  I  could  give  you  the 
varied  tone  of  his  voice,  his  looks,  his 
air,  and  his,  minuted  gefture. 

The  evening  was  fpent  with  abun-, 
dance  of  gaiety,  while  Lucius's  good 
fenle,  and  Mellifont's  agreeable  viva- 
city, fnrnimed  a  great  part  of  our  enter- 
tainment. Nor  were  fome  of  thofe  foft 
and  refined  pleafures  wanting,  which  I 
now  find  make  up  the  molt  exquifite 
part  of  human  happinefs.  'Tis  true,  I 
could  not  enter  into  a  particular  conver- 
fation  with  my  lover,  much  lef's  indulge 
the  innocent  fatisfaclion  of  a  private 
interview;  but  yet  I  fat  near  him,  and 
methonght  my  heart  beat  in  that  fitua- 
tion  much  more  freely  than  when  he 
was  far  diftant.  My  foul  itfelf  was  all 
harmony!  and,  infpired  by  his  prefence, 
every  vein  was  harmony  too.  Strange  I 
that  the  mind  can  be  fenfible  of  fuch 
delight  from  only  a  confcioufnefs  of  a 
dear  object's  being  near!  What  mag- 
netick  influence,  what  attractive  power, 
is  in  the  perfon  beloved,  that  from  a 
circumrhnce  fo  fmall  can  infpire  fuch 
tender  joys,  fuch  delicate  fenfibilities  of 
happinefs!  'Tis  true,  I  faw  him  with 
pleafure,  I  heard  him  with  pleafure  too; 
but  yet  I  had  an  additional  delight, 
more  conllant  and  uniform,  from  my 
being  confcious  that  I  was  near  him, 
which  every  feat  farther  from  him  would 
have  fenfibly  decreafed.  You,  Madam, 
can  perhaps  account  for  Aefe  pleafing 
emotions ;  and  I  defire  you  would  let  me 
know  if  you  think  it  unreafonable,  that 
upon  thefe  occafions  there  fhould  be  fome 
fecret  fympathies,  fome  dear  inexpreifi- 
ble  ways,  by  which  fouls  expand  them - 
felves  towards  the  dear  perfon,  and  join 
in  a  foft  etherial  embrace.  I  know  you; 
will  laugh  at  this  whimfical  conceit} 
but  no  matter.  The  evening,  I  fay, 
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V/as  fpent  agreeably,  though  we  were 
obliged  to  be  very  cautious  in  our  looks, 
to  prevent  fufpicion;  and  indeed  I  was 
quite  iparirg  in  mine,  for  I  leldom  in- 
dulged the  pleafure  of  examining  his 
countenance  j  a  precaution  that  was 
now  abfolutely  neceffary.  However, 
might  I  frequently  enjoy  Lucius's  com- 
pany in  the  lame  manner,  I  ftiould  be 
more  contented  ;  but  hardly  ever  to  lee 
him,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  have  no 
profpect  of  having  the  difficulties  re- 
moved which  obftruct  this  happinefs,  I 
freely  confei's  is  more  than  I  am  well 
able  to  bear.  I  am  afraid  of  having  our 
mutual  parTion  difcovereds  I  tremble 
with  the  moit  dreadful  appteheniions  for 
fear  it  mould  come  to  my  father's  ears  ; 
and  yet,  without  this  mould  be  the  cafe, 
it  will  for  ever  continue  impollible  for  me 
lo  tafte  any  true  felicity. 

O  my  dear  friend,  if  my  happinefs  is 
really  dear  to  you,  give  me  your  advice, 
and  teach  me  if  poifible  to  unite  my  duty 
to  my  father  with  the  tender  fentiments 
I  feel  for  Lucius,  and  to  make  them 
both  fubfervient  to  the  higheft  pleafure 
I  can  enjoy  on  earth.  By  what  means 
(hall  I  attack  my  father's  heart  ?  By 
what  means  mall  Lucius  procure  his  fa- 
vour, and  make  him  fenfible  of  his 
merit  ?  To  effect  this  will  be  a  tafk  hard 
and  difficult;  and  to  have  a  (hare  in  pro- 
moting my  happinefs,  will  be  an  em- 
ployment worthy  of  your  friendship,  and 
the  moft  endearing  proof  you  can  poflibly 
give  me  of  your  efteem  and  affection. 
With  the  fincereft  and  moft  tender  re- 
fpect,  lam  your ladyfhip's  moft  obedi- 
ent fervant, 

FELICIA. 


LETTER     XV. 

IS  it  poflible,  Madam,  that  you  can 
really  give  me  fuch  advice  ?  What, 
to  forget  my  dear  father!  to  ileel  my 
heart  againft  the  ibft  impreflions  of  filial 
duty !  to  be  infenfible  of  the  ftrong  and 
tender  ties  of  nature,  of  the  affectionate 
cares  his  heart  has  felt  for  me,  and  all 
thofe  numberlefs  inftances  of  paternal 
kindnefs  which  I  have  fo  often  received 
from  him  !  Shall  I  throw  a  cloud  over 
the  flattering  profpects  he  has  raifed  for 
me,  and  diiap  point  all  his  fond  views 
for  my  happinefs,  by  cafting  off  that 
right  which  nature,  and  the  much  more 
prevailing  force  of  tendernefs  and  love, 


have  given  him  over  me !  No,  Madam,  I 
fhall  never  be  guilty  of  fuch  ingratitude* 
I  will  never  difpofe  of  myfelf  without 
his  confent ;  nor  fhall  all  your  argu- 
ments, how  plaufibie  foever,  prevail 
with  me  to  give  him  a  minute's 
uneafinefs. 

Pardon  the-freedom  with  which  I  re- 
ject your  propofal ;  you  never  knew 
what  it  was  to  have  parents,  and  there- 
fore- can  have  but  faint  ideas  of  that 
folicitude,  that  unwearied  concern,  which 
employ  their  thoughts  ;  much  lefs  can 
you  be  fenfible  of  the  unfpeakable  obli- 
gations I  amunderto  mine,  the  benSof 
parents,  and  the  beft  of  fathers  •  But 
lure  I  am  miftaken:  you  mult  have 
very  ftrong  ideas  of ;  paternal  tender- 
nefs,  to  fay,  that  however  offended 
he  may  be  at  firft,  affection  will  (oon 
take  place  of  refentment,  and  at  laft  fwal- 
low  up  all  thought  of  diipleaiurej  when 
his  eyes  will  be  open  to  the  merits  of 
Lucius,  and  he  may  poflibly  be  brought 
even  to  approve  of  our  union;  a  re- 
conciliation which  you  kindly  pro  mile 
to  ufe  your  utmoft  endeavour  to.  procure 
for  us.  But,  ah!  mv  dear  friend!  can 
I  prefumeon  that  affection  which  makes 
him  dear  to  me?  Can  I  offend  him, 
from  the  thought  that  he  is  far  from 
deferving  fuch  ulage  from  me?  And  cart 
I  difclaim  his  authority  and  counfel, 
from  the  reflection  that  he  deferves  all 
my  confidence,  and  my  moft  grateful 
and  affectionate  regards?  No,  my  dear, 
you  muft  excufe  me,  your  friend  Hup 
blinds  your  judgment,  and  makes  you 
give  me  advice  that  >ou  woukl  be  far 
from  taking  youifelf,  were  you  in  my 
circumftances,  You  would  then  have 
confidered  the  vexation  that  rnuft  ariie 
from  a  difappointment  of  the  fondeft 
hopes;  the  juft  provocation  of  feeing 
goodnefs  abufed,  and  the  painful  mix- 
ture of  anger  and  love,  arifing  in  the 
mind  of  an  indulgent  father,  as  the 
greateft  evils :  nor  could  you,  I  am 
lure,  think  of  being  the  caufe  of  all  thefe 
dreadful  perturbations  without  ftar'ing 
back,  and  inftantly  recoiling  into  duty. 

Your  ladymip  finds  new  what  i 
troublefome  perfecution  your  kindneis 
brings  upon  you:  inftead  of  acknow- 
ledging your  goodnels,  and  thanking 
you  for  the  obliging  concern  you  ex- 
prefs  for  my  happineis,  I  have  been 
haranguing  for  I  dontknow  how  long 
on  my  duty  to  my  ever-honoured  pap^, 
in  order  to  let  you  iee  what  a  good  girl 
G  1  an;. 
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1  am«  But  dont  be  offended,  Madam  j 
I  have  only  been  anticipating  your  own 
thoughts  on  the  rights  of  parents.  You 
Will  foon  be  of  my  mind}  and  a  few 
months  hence,  I  hope,  will  be  able  to 
write  on  this  iubjeft  with  a  much  better 
grace  than  I  can  pretend  to  do;  fmce 
you  will  then,  it  is  likely,  find  abun- 
dance of  thofe  tender  cares,  thofe  dear 
•undefcribable  folicitudes  arifmg  in  your 
heart,  which  I  form  but  a  diftant  idea 
of,  from  the  impieffions  I  have  received 
from  the  paternal  affeftion  of  .one  of  the 
beftof  fathers. 

The  generous  pity  you  exprefs  for 
Mcllifont,  proceeds  undoubtedly  from 
your  humanity  and  natural  goodnefs  j 
but  I  find  this  pity  doqs  not  deprive  you 
of  the  pleafure  of  diverting  yourfelf 
with  the  oddnefs  of  his  behaviour,  and 
the  ridiculous  manner  in  which  he  pays 
me  his  addrefles:  but  I  am  going  to 
furprize  you,  by  letting  you  fee  that  he  is 
no  longer  to  be  pitied,  fmce  he  is  in  a 
fair  way  of  regaining  his  liberty,  or  at 
kaft  of  falling  into  a  more  fupportable 
bondage. 

If  you  remember,  Madam,  I  gave 
you  in  one  of  ray  letters  an  account  of 
the  concealed  pafiion  Amelia  entertained 
for  this  gay  fpark  of  mine  j  but,  hopelef$ 
as  it  then  appeared,  the  engaging  foft- 
nefs  of  her  behaviour,  and  the  natural 
fweetnefs  of  her  difpotition,  added  to  that 
eafy,  unaffefted  freedom,  and  artlefs  in- 
nocence, which  attends  every  thing  fhe 
does,  feem  at  length  to  have  made  an 
imprerfion  on  him.  But  you  could  never 
guefs  from  whom  I  received  this  news— 
from  Lucius,  Madam.  He  made  his 
riva'l  his  confident.  And  here  follows 
the  letter  .1  have  juft  received  from  kirn 
on  this  occafioi). 

*    LOVELY   FELICIA, 

:  pvELIGHTFUL  as  the  reflec- 
•*-^  *  tion  of  your  goodnefs  is,  while 
I  indulge  the  tranf porting  remem- 
brance of  that  charming  air  with  which 
you  frankly  confeffed  the  tender  re~ 
gard  you  mould  always  have  for  my 
happinefs— -You  love!  you  return  my 
paflion  !  what  an  extatick  thought! 
yet  it  cannot  enable  me  to  fuppoi  t  the 
tedious  delay,  the  painful  abfence,  the 
torturing  fuipcnfe,  and  the  pleating 
yet  dreadful  mixture  of  hope  and  fear 
with  which  I  wait  to  know  that  fen- 
tenre  from  your  father,  which  muft 
confirm  me  blsft  beygnd  exprefligw, 


or  throw  the  thickeft  gloom  over  all 
my  joys.     O,  my  dear,   with  what 
ardour  do  I  long  to  fee  you !     I  have 
a  thoufand  things  to  fay. 
«  Yefterday  my  friend  Mellifont  came 
to  fee  me,  with  an  air  more  thought- 
ful than  feemed   confident  with  his 
fprightly  volatile  temper;    when  our 
friendfhip,  which  began   very  early, 
and  which,  upon  his  late  return  from 
the  tour  of  Europe,  has  been  revived 
with  all  it's  warmth,  engaged  me  to 
prefs  him  to  communicate  the  cauie 
of  his  difcontent.     He  told  me  that 
was  the  defign  of  his  vifit;  and  pro- 
pofing  our  going  into  my  ihidy,  where 
we  might  be  fecure  from  interruption, 
began  there  a  ftory  which  filled  my 
mind  with  every  wild  agitation.     *«  It 
*  is  with  fhame,"  faid  he,    "  that  I 
'  confefs  my  weaknefs;  I  love  Felicia." 
'  O  what  a  ftab  did  thefe  words  give 
'  me!     His  wealth,  his  form,  his  wit, 
'  his  humour,  with  every  qualification 
'  capable  of  charming  the  fair,  rumed 
1  upon  my  mind,  and  gave  me  the  fir  ft 
'  pangs  of  jealoufy,  tormenting  paflion* 
'  But  recollecting  that  he  was  certainly 
'  ignorant  of  my  being  his  rival,   I  en- 
'  deavoured  to  arm  myfelf  with  patience, 
'  He  then  enumerated  your  feveral  per- 
'  feftions,  and  dwelt  upon  your  charms, 

*  while  every  commendation   increaled 

*  my   di (quiet.     O   Madam,   can  you 
'  forgive  my  vnjuft  fears  ?  fears  inju- 
'  rious  to  your  honour !     But  while  I 
'  made  the  comparifon  between  him  and 
'  myfelf,  how  was  it  poflible  to  help  be- 

*  ing  alarmed,  fmce  I  myfelf  muft  have 
1  juftified  your  choice  in  rejecting  me  for 
'  him?       But   thefe  fears  were  fhort- 

*  lived  and  tranfient,  they  foon  gave  way 

*  to  a  healing  joy  which  compofed  the 
'  impetuous  tumult  of  my   foul ;  and 
c  with  the  utmoft  delight  I  heard  him 

*  add-—**  Yet  you  would  admire,  Lu- 

cius, to  fee  how  cold,  how  infenlible 
me  is  of  all  my  endeavours  to  pleafa 
her.  I  meet  with  nothing  but  per- 
feft  indifference.  Her  very  looks 
fpeak  her  inlenfibility.  Ah !  had  me  but 
half  the  winning  ibftnefs,  the  tender 

*  graces,  of  Amelia! — but   me  is  in- 
capable of  foftnefs.     But  don't  you 
think  Amelia  pretty  near  as  beauti- 

"  ful  as  Felicia?  It  muft  b«  confefled, 
"  however,  that  this  lady  has  a  much 
u  more  agreeable  temper.  What  a 
"  pleafing  air !  what  a  charming 
<*  Simplicity  t  Dwj't  you  think  it  would 
"  pique 
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'*  pique  Felicia's  pride  to  fee  me  change 
"  the  obieft  of  my  homage,  and  pay 
'«  thofe  aflidtious  addreffes  to  her  cou- 
"  fin,  which  fhe  with  fo  much  fcorn 
*'  contemns  ?  It  is  a  pleafant  thought j 
"  and  I  am  refolved  to  punifh  this 
"  haughty  beauty,  by  letting  her  fee, 
"  that  it  is  now  out  of  her  power  to 
"  render  me  that  whining  ridiculous 
'"  fellow  {he  endeavours  to  make  me. 
"  Tell  me  now,  Lucius;  am  I  not  in 
«*  the  right  ?"— •"  They  are  both  ladies 
*'  of  extraordinary  merit,"  replied  I, 
'  with  the  utmoft  calmnefs;  "  but  you 
"  ought  not  to  impute  Felicia's  dif- 
"  like  to  a  want  of  natural  goodnefs. 
«*  Pray,  Mellifont,  is  it  fuch  a  crime  to 
"  be  blind  to  your  perfections?  She 
*'  would  doubtlefs  approve  of  you  as  a 
friend,  though  not  as  a  lover  :  and  I 
"  think  I  know  her  well  enough  to  af- 
**  firm  that,  fo  far  from  being  offended 
"  at  your  transferring  your  affections 
"  to  her  coufin,  fhe  will  ufe  her  endea- 
<c  vours  to  promote  your  mutual  feli- 
*'  city." — *'  Do  you  think  fo?"  re- 

*  turned  he;  "  then  I  am  refolved  to  try 
"  the  experiment.     I  have  found  fome- 
"  thing  fo  engaging  in  Amelia's  beha- 
"  viour,  while  I  paid  my  addreffes  to 
'*  her  coufin,  that  I  have  long  looked 
"  upon  her  with  the  higheft  efteem. 
'*  She  pleafes  without  defign;  and  does 
"  the  moft  trifling  actions  with  fuch  a 
"  grace,    that  they  forcibly  infmuate 
'«  themfelves  into  the  heart.     It  is,  I 
"  am  fure,   in  her  power  to  make  me 
*l  happy."     I  endeavoured  to  fix  this 
'  refolution;     and,    after  feveral  other 
'  things  being  faid  on  the  fame  fubjeft, 
'  he  took  leave,  with  a  firm  intention  of 
'  transferring  all  his  tender  featiments 

*  to  Amelia. 

'  0,  my  dear  Ftlicia!  tell  me  what  I 

*  muft  think  of  myfelf  for   this  beha- 

*  viour?  What  judgment  will  you  form 
'  of  it?     Sure   it  cannot  offend   you! 

*  You  are  too  artlefs  to  diffemble  either 
'  with  him  or  me.     But,  however,  I 
1  beg  to  fee  you;  and,  with  the  moft  af- 

*  feftionate  ardour,  intreat  you  to  give 
'  me  an  opportunity  of  exprefling  my 
'  gratitude,  and  telling  you  how  much 
'  I  am,  deareft  creature!  your  obliged 
'  and  affectionate  fervant, 

«  Lucius/ 

As  foon  as  I  had  read  this  letter,  I 
kft  my  chamber,  and  made  hafte  to  com- 
municate it  to  Amelia,  who  I  did  no: 


queftion  would  be  highly  pleafed  with 
the  contents;  but,  to  my  no  fmall  fur- 
prize,  as  well  as  fatisfa&ion,  I  found  her 
engaged  in  a  clofe  converfation  with 
Mellifont:  fo  returning  to  my  apart- 
ment, fcrawled  over  the  above,  in  order 
to  fend  it  away  by  this  night's  poft.  I 
have  hardly  time  now  to  thank  you  in  form 
for  your  many  favours;  and  therefore, 
with  my  affectionate  prayers  for  the  un- 
interrupted continuance  of  your  felicity, 
I  in  hafte  fubfcribe  myfelf,  your  lady- 
fhip"s  moft  obliged  friend, 

FELICIA. 


LETTER    XVI. 

LAST  week,  my  dear  friend,  I  in- 
formed you  that  the  gay  and  jantjr 
Mellifont,  finding  himfelf  unable,  with 
all  his  airs,  to  ingratiate  himfelf  fo  far 
into  my  efteem,  as  to  prevail  with  me  to 
Men  with  pleafure  to  hisaddreffes,  was 
fo  poor  a  hero  as  to  change  his  miftrefs, 
and  direft  his  fmiles  and  fighs  to  Ame- 
lia; a  thing  which,  however  common 
in  real  life,  is  feldom  or  never  heard 
of  in  romance  :  yet  this  inftance  of 
his  prudence,  fo  far  from  alarming  my 
pride,  is  a  conftant  fource  of  fatisfa&ion 
and  joy.  And  if  you  have  yet  read  over 
my  letter,  you  muft  have  obferved,  too, 
that  I  told  you  I  left  them  togeiher 
while  I  wrote  you  an  account  of  this 
change  in  my  affairs. 

As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  Amelia  came 
running  to  my  chamber  with  her  eyes 
fparkling  with  joy,  and  an  air  of  the  ut- 
moft fatisfa&ion.  *  What  do  you  think, 

*  my  dear !'  cried  (he,  as  loon  as  fhe  en- 
tered the  room;  *  the  engaging  Melli- 
'  font  has  been  faying  fome  of  the  moft 
'  agreeable,  tender  things,  to  me.    O,  he 
'  is  a  charming  man!     He  came  to-day, 
'  as  ufual;  when  thinking  that  it  was  to 

*  you  we  owed  his  vifit,  I  told  him  I 

*  would  let  you  know  that  he  was  here, 
'  at  the  fame  time  turned  in  order  to  go 
1  and  feek  for  you,  but  he  prevented  me. 
'  He  took  hold  of  my  hand,  and  defiring 
'  me  to  ftay,  faid  that  his  bufinefs  was 
'  now  with  me.     I  went  with  him  into 
'  the  parlour ;  when  feating  himfelf  by 
'  me,  with  fuch  a  foft  look  as  I  have 

*  fometimes  feen  him  fix  upon  you — "  I 
**  know,  Madam,"  faid  he,  "  you  will 
"  be  furprized  at  what  I  am  going  to 
"  fay  to  you.      Felicia"*   rigowr,  and 
**  your  charms,  have  cured  my  pafliou 

G  x  "  tor 
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"  for  her.  I  have  been  tmable  to  fup- 
*'  port  that  lady's  conftant  indifference, 
'*  and  am  not  of  a  temper  to  indulge  a 
*'  foftnefs  that  can  be  of  no  fervice  to 
*'  me.  I  will  never  be  the  dupe  of 
<f  a  girl's  vanity,  nor  whine  in  doleful 
"  ditty  the  difmal  ftory  of  defpairing 
*'  love.  I  am  refolved  to  be  happy;  and 
*'  would  have  you  obferve,  that  it  is 
"  out  of  the  power  of  any  of  your  fair 
<c  fex  to  make  me  miferable."  This, 
Madam,'  continued  Amelia,  *  was  to 
prevent  my  ufing  him  as  you  have 
done;  for  he  immediately  added  fo 
many  agreeable  compliments,  and  fuch 
ftrong  proteftations  of  the  fmcerity  of 
his  iove,  that  I  could  never  be  weary 
of  hearing  him.  O  he  is  a  ckarming 
man !  This  change  is  happy  for  us 
both;  is  it  not,  Madam  ?  I  dare  fay, 
he  is  perfectly  fmcere.' 
Here  Amelia  took  time  to  breathe; 
for  l.tr  extafy  had  carried  her  on  with 
fuch  rapidity,  that,  in  the  exultation  of 
her  heart,  (he  hardly  knew  how  to  give 
a  moment's  truce  to  her  tranfport.  Her 
whole  foul  overflowed  with  joy  ;  and  it 
overflowed  fo  fait,  that  her  utterance 
could  har.'Hy  keep  pace  with  the  fwift 
courfe  of  her  ideas.  The  moft  trifling 
word  had  the  air  of  rapture,  and  every 
lenience  the  dignity  of  triumph. 

However,  (he  no  fooner  gave  me  leave 
tofpeak,  than  embracing  her  with  much 
affc? :ion — '  Yes,  my  dear,'  cried  I,  fmil- 
ing,  c  this  revolution  is  happy  for  us 
both,  and  I  fincerely  congratulate  you 
on  the  conqueft  of  a  heart  that  has  fo 
lon^  been  dear  to  you.  Lucius  has 
loft'a  rival  that  he  had  reafon  to  fear, 
and  I  have  no  longer  the  dread  of  dif- 
obliging  my  father  by  refufing  to 
marry  a  gentleman  I  cannot  love:  but 
I  have  yet  no  profpect  of  his  ever  giv- 
ing Lucius  his  confent,  that  is  as  far 
off"  as  ever;  while  you,  who  yefterday 
were  ready  to  envy  the  poor  felicity  I 
enjoyed  of  having  my  almoft  hopelefs 
paffion  returned,  have  in  a  moment  ob- 
tained your  wi flies.  My  aunt  will 
approve  your  mutual  tendernefs,  and 
in  a  few  days  cement  your  h?ppy 
union.  HOW  vaftly  is  your  happinefs 
fuperiortomine!' — *  O,  my  dear  Fe- 
lii  •",'.:'  returned  (he  again,'*  can't 
you  rejoice  with  me  without  thefe  bit- 
ter reflections?  Expect  the  fame  de- 
lightful turn  in  your  affairs,  and  de- 
j.cml  upon  my  afliftance  in  procuring 
it.  A  father's  compliance  is  not  Uae 


fo  hard  to  obtain,  when  the  felicity  of 
a  dear  and  only  child  is  at  ftake.  Let 
us  communicate  every  thing  to  Lucius. 
I  will  engage  my  mamma,  as  foon  as 
poflible,  to  take  us  with  her  to  pay 
his  mother  and  Marilla  a  vifit.  We 
(hall  find  him  at  home.  He  fhallknow 
he  has  had  a  rival,  and  we  will  tell  him 
the  reafon  of  it's  being  kept  fo  long  a 
ftcret.' — *  He  knows  already  the  ft  ate 
of  our  affairs/  replied  I,  '  and  had  ac- 
quainted me  with  them  before  you 
knew  your  own  happinefs.  Here  are 
a  few  lines  that  I  received  from  him 
on  this  fubject,  juft  after  I  rofe  from 
dinner.1 

At  this  me  took  the  letter  out  of  my 
hand  with  an  eager  fur  prize;  her  face 
was  covered  with  a  modeft  bluih,  which 
difcovered  fome  confufionj  and  her  eyes 
were  in  a  moment  giewed  to  the  paper, 
which  fesmed  to  renew  her  joy.     She 
read  it  over  feveral  times,  and  feemed  to 
dwell  with  extafy  on  that  part  which  re- 
lated the  converfation  between  my  lover 
and  Mellifont;  but  at  lalt  returning  it — 
'  This   is  a  proof,'  cried  (he,   with  a 
frefli  kindling  fatisfaction  in  her  looks, 
that  he  is  fmcere  in  his  profeflions.  It 
is  not  a  rafti  hafty  fit  of  difgult  that 
makes   him  fly  to  me:  he  has  exa- 
mined his  heart;  he  confults  his  friend ; 
he  loves  me  almoft  as  well  as  I  do 
him.     This  authorizes  the  delight  I 
feel,  and  proves  that  I  have  not  been 
miftaken  in  thinking  him.  fincere.    He 
has  fixed  his  choice,  and  I  mail  be 
happy!' 

Thefe  words  were  infpired  by  a  tranf- 
port that  made  her  exalt  her  voice  much 
above  her  ufual  manner  of  fpeaking;  fo 
that  my  aunt,  who  was   entering   the 
room  at  the  fame  time,  heard  her  very 
diftinclly.     We  both  faw  her  in  the  fame 
moment,  and  both  were  under  fome  con- 
fufion  at  this  unexpected  interruption, 
fince  we  could  not  guefs  how  much  (he 
had  overheard  of  what  we  were  unwil- 
ling to  inform  her  of.     However,  this 
diforder  was  very  fhort;  for  flie  came 
forwards  with  a  fmile,  accompanied  with 
an  air  that  had  not  the  leaft  mark  of  dif- 
pleafure.     *  Heigh-clay!'  cried  (he,  with 
her  eyes  alternately  fixed  upon  her  daugh- 
ter and  me,  '  what  is  the  matter,  pray  ? 
What!    all   in   raptures?1     May  BOt 
your  mother,  Amelia,  partake  of  your 
fatisfaction?     I  am  come  to  claim  a 
(hare  in  your  confidence,  and  to  de~ 
fu»  you  would  let  me  know  Melli- 
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*  font's  bufinefs  with  you  to-day,  and 

*  the  fubftance  of  that  long  conversation 
«  you  had  together.     Come,  be  free,  my 

*  dear,  and  tell  me  all.' 

Here  I  found  that  (he  was  (till  igno- 
rant of  Lucius's  paflion;  when  obierv- 
ing  that  Amelia  call  down  her  eyes,  and, 
with  a  vifible  diforder,  hefitated  how  to 
reply,  I  initantly  removed  her  embar- 
rallment.  *  O  Madam,'  faid  I,  '  we 
'  have  ftrange  things  to  tell  you!  Mel- 

*  lifont,  finding  my  heart  too  flinty  to 
'  be  foftened  by  all  his  endeavours,  has 
'  (hook  off  my  chains,   and  feeks  for 
'  happinefs  from  the  more  gentle  difpo- 
'  fition  of  Amelia's  foul.     While  pay- 
'  ing  his  addrefles  to  me,  he  difcovered 
'  athoufand  charms  in  her}  and  there- 

*  fore,  wifely  confulting  his  own  hap- 

*  pinefs,  has  changed    the  objecl  of  a 
'  hopelefs  paflion  for  one  who  he  has 

*  reafon    to  flatter  himiYlf  will    prove 
'  more  favourable ;  and  i  dare  fay,  Ma- 
'  dam,  fince  you  approved  of  his  being 
'  your  nephew,  you   wili   be  rot   lefs 

*  willing  he  mould  be  your  fon.' — '  No, 
'  child,'  returned  ihej  '  fo  far  from  hav- 
'  ing  any  objections  to  him,   I    freely 

*  confefs  that  I  (hall  be  proud  of  his 

*  alliance.     But  are  you  fure  that  he  is 
'  fincerein  his  pretenfions?     Inferior  as 
'  Amelia's  fortune   will   be  to  his,  I 
'  mould  highly  refent  my  daughter's  be- 

*  ing  made  a  property  of.    This  is  per- 
'  haps  only  an  artifice  by  which  he  hopes 

*  to  awaken  your  jealoufy.' — '  Myjea- 
'  loufy,   Madam!'   cried  I,  with  fome 
warmth  j  *  no,  he  never  could  have  the 
«  vanity  to  think  it.     I  dare  fay  he  is  in 
'  earned}  and,  fo  far  from   being  of- 
'  fended  at  his  preferring  my  coulin  to 

*  me,  I  rejoice  in  his  change,  and  look 

*  upon  it  with  a  peculiar  fatisfaftion.' 
—  *  Well,  whatever  is  his  defign,'  re- 
joined my  aunt,  *  a  little  time  will  clifco- 
'  ver  it.     However,   Felicia,   I   would 
'  have  you  believe,  that  I  am  not  much 
'  lefs  concerned  for  your  happinefs  than 
'  I  am  for  Amelia's :  you  are  both  very 

*  dear  to  mej  but  your  affections  are 
*'  perhaps   already  engaged.'     Here   I 
bluflied  in  my  turn,  which  I  fancy  (he 
took  notice  of  5  for,  after  a  (hort  paufe, 
:he  only  added—'  But  it  is  not  my  bu- 
'  imefs  to  examine  you  on  this  fubieft, 

"though  I  (hould  be  very  glad  to  have 
'a  (hare  in  your  confidence.     As  for 

*  you,  Amelia,  I  hope  you  won't  fcru- 
<  pie  to  difcover  to  me  the  fituation  of 

*  your  heart.    You  know  I  am  too  ten- 


e  der  a  mother  not  to  confult  your  in- 
'  ciinations  as  well  as  my  own.'  Thefe 
laft  words  were  exprelled  in  a  moft  mov- 
ing to6e.;  while  my  coufin,  who  had 
been  hitherto  iilent,  could  not  conceal 
the  rifing  tear,  which  with  mute  elo- 
quence exprefied  her  gratitude,  and 
thanked  her  for  her  indulgent  goodnefsj 
when  ftarting  up,  me  fprung  into  her 
.arms,  and  gave  her  a  feeling  embrace; 
which  the  fond  mother,  with  confcious 
happinefs  in  her  looks,  returned  with 
equal  ardour. 

You  cannot  conceive,  Madam,  how 
much  I  was  affected  with  the  goodnefs 
of  the  parent,  and  the  confidence  which 
it  immediately  produced  in  the  mind  of 
the  child.  Amelia,  diffoived  in  filial 
tendernefs,  acknowledged  her  regard  foe 
Mellifont;  while  my  aunt  approved  her 
pafTion — approved  it  with  an  air  of  joy, 
though  (till  doubting  the  fincerity  of  his 
pretenfions — when,  to  remove  her  fcru- 
ples,  my  coufin  promiied  to  make  her 
a  judge,  by  giving  her  an  account  of  his 
future  behaviour. 

I  was  all  this  while  a  ftupid  obferver, 
and  was  almolt  afhamed  not  to  have  a 
(hare  in  thefe  pleaiing  carefTes.  «  Do  I 
indulge  a  paflion,'  faid  I  to  niyfelf, 
that  I  am  afraid  of  acknowledging  to 
a  perfonfo  well  worthy  of  ail  my  con- 
fidence? Will  a  lady  that  has  (bmuch 
consideration  for  her  daughter  as  to 
tell  her  that  ihe  ic  too  tender  a  parent 
not  to  confult  her  child's  inclinations 
rather  than  her  own  j  a  woman  that  is 
fuch  an  excellent  judge  of  real  merit; 
be  infenfible  of  the  perftftions  of  my 
dear  Lucius,  and  difapprove  of  my 
paflion  for  fo  valuable,  fo  worthy  a 
man  ;  one  whom  ihe  treats  with  fa 
much  reflect,  and  on  whofe  virtue, 
ftrong  fenfe,  and  othervaluable  accom* 
plillunents,  I  have  heard  her  make  fo 
many  encomiums  ?  I  can't  believe 
it.  She  will  be  pleafed,  too,  with  my 
confidence,  approve  my  difcernment, 
and  give  me  her  afliitance  to  work 
upon  my  father.  Well,  then,  I  will 
boldly  confefs  my  tender  fentiments 
for  this  engaging  youth  j  and,  unter- 
rified  at  the  fmallnefs  of  his  eftate, 
will  plead  the  caufe  of  virtue  again(j[ 
that  of  wealth ;  I  will  gain  her  over 
by  my  refpeclful  confidence,  work 
upon  her  pity,  and  engage  her  to  give 
us  her  friendly  alfiftance,  her  com- 
pafllonate  and  endearing  advice.' 
This  was  my  final  refolution :  but 
though 
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though  I  had  no  reafon  to  prevent  my 
putting  it  in  execution,  yer  I  no  iboner 
attempted  to  open  my  lips  upon  this  too 
interefting  fubjeft,  than  my  courage 
failed  ;  my  heart  with  foft  and  fluttering 
timidity  rebelled  againft  the  dictates  of 
reafon;  a  thoufand  fcruples  inftantly 
arofe;  I  blufhed  ;  confcious  fhame  held 
fa  ft  my  tongue;  thefirft  word  died  upon 
my  lips;  my  confidence  vanimed;  and 
I  found  the  words,  /  love,  fo  hard  to  be 
uttered,  that  I  was  forced  in  fpiteof  my- 
ieif  to  continue  filent,  and  leave  unat- 
tempted  the  too  fattening  confeilion; 
while  all  the  advantages  I  ib  reafonably 
expelled  from  her  afliftance  were  unable 
to  fiirmount  the  weaknefs  I  laboured  un- 
der. What  a  painful  perplexed  fituation 
was  this  \  and  how  hard  is  it  for  a  vir- 
tuous mind  to  prevent  that  Jhame,  which 
ought  only  to  accompany  vice,  from  at- 
tending the  moft  laudable  pafiions !  The 
mind,  enfeebled  by  cuftom,  is  taught  to 
regard  that  as  a  weaknefs  which  is  it's 
higheft  perfection;  nor  is  itftrangethat 
the  moft  honourable  and  decent  love 
Jhould  be  accompanied  with  a  modeft  re- 
luctant fhame,  fmce  we  are  taught  to 
blufh  at  being  difcovered  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  nobleft  and  moft  fublime 
virtues. 

My  aunt  did  not  (lay  long :  foftened 
by  her  own  affection,  and  the  tendernefs 
of  her  daughter,  fhe  left  us  with  all  that 
fatisfaaion  in  her  looks  that  could  arife 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  felicity 
of  her  child ;  when  the  perturbation  of 
,my  mind,  occafioned  by  the  ftruggle 
between  my  diffidence  and  reafon,  in- 
feniibiy  difperfed,  and  at  laft  left  me  at 
leifure  calmly  to  fympathife  in  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  my  friends.  Hope  now  gains 
the  afcendant  in  my  mind;  and  the  in- 
jhilgence  of  this  good  mother  makes  me 
"flatter  myfelf  with  the  fame  from  a  fa- 
ther, no  lefs  affeaionately  concerned 
for  my  intereft. 

With  my  fincereft  refpefts  to  his  lord- 
(hip,  I  am,'Madam,  with  all  poflible  af- 
feftion,  yours,  &c. 

FELICIA. 


LETTER    XVII. 

MADAM, 

IT  is  not  without  the  appearance  of 
reafon  that  you  are  furprized  at  the 
unaccountable  manner  in  which  we  dif- 
jkole  of  our  hearts;  but  if  we  look  around 


us,  we  mall  find  caufe  to  vindicate  the 
grave,  the  fedate,  and  tranquil  Amelia, 
for  loving  a  perfon  of  a  temper  ib  widely 
different  from  her  own.  It  is  not  al- 
ways a  refemblance  of  ourfelves  in  tem- 
per, any  more  than  in  features,  that  con- 
ftitutes  the  ftrongeft  attractive :  on  the 
contrary,  the  thoughtful  mind,  con- 
fcious of  it's  own  incapacity  to  render 
itfelf  happy,  is  naturally  charmed  with 
one  whole  airy  fprightlinefs  is  belt  adapt- 
ed to  give  it  relief,  and  vary  it's  plea- 
Aires  by  infpiring  the  delightful  relax- 
ations of  the  more  lively  focial  enjoy- 
ments; while  the  vivacious  volatile  tem- 
per expects  the  fame  fatisfaction  from 
the  fagacious  and  more  fober  reflec- 
tions of  folid  thought  and  decent  pru- 
dence. Thus  we  frequently  find  that 
a  contraft  of  this  kind  gives  a.  varie- 
ty which  adds  a  poignancy  to  their 
joys,  while  thofe  whofe  fouls  nature 
feems  to  have  formed  in  the  fame  mould, 
too  often  drag  on  a  dull  infipid  life,  or 
trifle  it  away  with  a  mixture  of  alternate 
levity  and  fpleen.  Yet,  after  all,  it  muft 
be  confefled,  that  however  various  their 
tempers,  it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  there 
fhould  be  a  conformity,  at  leaft,  of  paf- 
fion  and  fentiment. 

Methinks  I  write  new  with  the  gra- 
vity of  a  philofopher;  and  that,  in  ac- 
counting for  Amelia's  tendernefs  for 
Mellifont,  I  have  very  handfomely  apo- 
logized for  that  of  your  trifling  friend 
for  the  grave  and  learned  Lucius. 

Yefterday  being  the  time  we  had  ap- 
pointed to  pay  Manila's  mother  a  vifit, 
my  aunt,  Amelia,  and  I,  fet  out  on  foot, 
as  foon  as  we  had  dined,  after  having 
given  orders  for  the  coach  to  fetch  us 
back  in  the  evening.  The  day  was  ex- 
ceeding fine ;  and  the  air  rendered  cool 
and  refreming  by  a  gentle  breeze,  which 
juft  waved  the  yellow  corn,  that  open- 
ing in  a  narrow  path,  gave.us  an  eafy  and 
delightful  paflage;  while  the  bearded 
ears  hung  their  heavy  heads  furcharged 
with  myriads  of  glittering  pearls,  the 
fruits  of  a  hafty  mower  which,  before 
we  had  fet  out,  had  refrefhed  the  earth, 
and  embalmed  the  air  with  a  fragrance 
infinitely  more  pleafmg  than  that  which 
arifes  from  the  powdered  toupee  of  an 
accomplifhed  beau,  or  the  odours  which 
fcent  your  ladyfhip's  gloves.  A  thou- 
fand clouds  with  intermingled  gold  and 
purple,  of  various  lights  and  (hades, 
adorned  the  wide,  the  blue  expanfe,  or 
dimmed  the  too  ardent  rays  of  the  daz- 
zling 
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zling  fun;  while  the  infatiate  eye  greedily 
iurveyed  the  wide-ftretched  plenty,  or 
the  diftant  woods  embrowned  by  Au- 
tumn, or  glowing  with  a  lengthened  ver- 
dure of  various  hues.  Here  friendly 
chat  and  innocent  gaiety  kept  «p  our 
fpiiits,  deluded  away  the  time,  and  help- 
ed to  increafe  the  tender  joy  which 
glowed  in  my  bofom  at  every  thought 
of  my  fpeedily  feeing  Lucius.  I  law 
She  farmer,  to  whom  I  had  given  fo  fea- 
fonable  a  relief,  with  honett  front  giv- 
ing orders  to  his  fervants.  My  heart 
fprung  again  with  a  bounding  joy;  I 
found  myielf  in  the  fields  I  had  prelerved 
in  his  poffeflion,  and  felt  more  charms 
in  rhe  great  abundance  that  furrounded 
me,  from  the  reflection  of  it's  contribut- 
ing to  the  advancement  of  an  honeft, 
though  unfortunate  family,  than  the 
moil  rapacieus  mifer  in  viewing  his 
hoarded  treafures.  He  perceived  me; 
when,  with  an  humble  fcrape  and  grate- 
ful look,  he  filently  exprefled  his  ac- 
knowledgments. 

At  la(t  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  our 
walk;  when,  as  Marilla  had  been  pri- 
vately acquainted  the  night  before  with 
our  intended  vifit,  we  were  fure  to  find 
Lucius  at  home:  they  both  met  us  at  the 
gate,  accompanied  by  their  mother, 
where  they  all  with  glowing  extafy  paid 
HS  their  compliments,  and  conducted  us 
into  a  neat  and  well-finifhed  parlour. 
Here  we  took  fome  refremment;  which 
being  over,  Amelia  judging  by  her  own 
heart  that  I  mould  be  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity of  a  feparate  converfation, 
afked  me  with  a  fmile,  if  I  was  not  too 
weary  with  my  walk,  to  take  a  turn  with 
her  in  the  garden;  while  Lucius  and 
Marilla,  with  a  iparkling  intelligent 
kind  of  fatisfaction  in  their  looks,  offered 
their  fervice  to  accompany  us. 

Here  we  had  a  moft  tender  interview; 
I  explained  the  reafon  of  my  conduct  in 
concealing  from  him  the  addrefles  of 
Mellifont,  and  thanked  him  for  the  af- 
fiftance  he  had  given  me  in  fparing  me 
the  trouble  of  being  any  longer  teazed  by 
his  importunities.  We  then  confulted 
how  to  procure  my  father's  confent;  but 
had  come  to  no  determination,  when  we 
were  interrupted  by  iny  aunt,  whom  we 
faw  coming  down  the  alley  to  meet  us. 
However,  me  did  not  difcover  much  fur- 
prize  at  feeing  us  together  without  our 
companions,  \rho  we  immediately  told 
her  were  gone  to  gather  fome  fruit,  which 
indeed  was  the  excufe  they  had  made  ufe 


of  in  leaving  us:  but  we1  had  hardly 
made  this  apology  for  their  abfence, 
when  we  perceived  them  returning;  and 
my  aunt  telling  us  that  me  was  afraid 
we  mould  fatigue  ourfelves  too  much, 
defired  we  would  walk  in.  We  content- 
ed, and  immediately  followed  her. 

Sophronia,  Lucius's  mother,   enter- 
tained me  with  all  that  eafe  and  polite 
freedom  which  is  natural  to  a  well-bred 
woman;  and  the  part  ihe  bore  in  the 
converfation   fufliciently  difcovered  her 
good  fenfe,  and  the  delicacy  and  iuftnefs 
of  her  fentiments,  while  an  air  of  fwtet- 
nefs  gave  a  grace  to  every  thing  fhe  faid. 
We  were  entertained  with  leverai  fub- 
jects,  without  the  leaft  connection,  mod 
of  which  were  very  trifling;  but  at  u£, 
the  clergy  being  mentioned,  and  ieveral 
fmart  (lories  told  of  the  iocoie  manner  in 
which  the  worthy  vicar  of  a  neighbour- 
ing parim  conferred  the  greateit  benefits, 
we  infenfibly  became  intereited  in  the 
fubjecl.     From  the  clergy  we  digrefled 
to  religion,    an   eafy  tranfition:   when 
fome  of  the  errors  of  Chriftians,  fanc- 
tified  by  the  venerable  name  of  Ortho- 
doxy, were  proved  inccnliltent  with  rea- 
fon,withall  our  ideas  of  moral  beauty  and 
natural  harmony;  with  all  thofe engag- 
ing portraits  of  the  Deity ;  with  the  1'well 
of  humanity  which  expands  our  bcfoms, 
refines  otir  ideas,  and  naakes  us  partake 
of  the  divine  pleafurts  of  beneficence 
and  confcious   virtue;  with  the  kindly 
impreflion  weevery.where  receive  from  a 
view  of  Nature,  equally  lovely  in.  all  her- 
works,   and   equally  confpiring  to   an 
univerfal  happinefs;  and,  in  mort,  with 
the  plaineft  difcoveries  of  that  revelation 
which   we   acknowledge  to   be   divine. 
Man,  the  nobleft  part  of  this  lower 
creation,'  faid  Lucius,  *  is  funk  from 
the  dignity  of  his  being,  and  repre- 
fented  as  naturally  incapable  of  pleaf- 
ing,  by  his  beft  actions,  his  kind  and 
benevolent  Maker.  What  a  reflection 
on  the  divine  Artificer!  Our  very  vir- 
tues are  crimes,  and  the  moft  perfect; 
ufe  of  all  our  powers  merits  no  other 
reward  than  eternal  damnation  !  What 
a   prepolterous   opinion,   to   think  of 
pleafing  the  Creator  by  degrading  his 
works  !  So  far  from  having  any  moral 
lenfe,  any  in-wrought  love  of  virtue, 
we  are,'  fay  they,  '  formed   with    a 
thouiand   propensities    to   vice;    and 
there  is  not  a  crime  which  ever  was 
committed,  btit  what  lurks  in  the  bread 
*  of  every  man,  as  be  is  formed  by  na- 
* 
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ture,  and  to  which  he  is  particularly 
inclined.  If  this  be  the  cafe,  a  manly 
addon  and  a  villainous-one  aiefynony- 
mous  terms;  and  to  fay  a  perfon  be- 
haves like  a  man,  is  to  fay,  he  is  a 
fodomite,  a  murderer,  a  parricide; 
anJ  what,  if  pojlit/c,  is  a 
contradiction  ftill,  it  is  toiay,  that  he 
i*  to  the  !aft  d<  ,;.v:  pei.urious  and  ex- 
travagatK.  that  he  dciboys  himfcif  by 
debauc  L  y,  and  yet  pines  away  for 
want:  in  fnort,  that  he  a&s  from 
vicious  principles  fo  oppofite,  that  they 
mult  neceflarily  deftroy  each  other. 
Sentiments  that  in  themfelves  are  not 
more  monitions,  than  inconiiftent  with 
experience,  and  every  dictate  of  rea- 
fon  and  common  fink,  But  the  be- 
nerkxm  Father  of  the  univerfe,  whofe 
.odneu  is  infini.e  and 
,  .  ;  uc-n  fofar  from  curfing 
his  offspring  by  infpiring  them  with 
fuch'  baiefui  envenomed  difpoiitions, 
that  he  h;;s  ilrongly  connected,  by  the 
very  frame  of  our  minds,  vice  and 
cruelty  with  hate,  (name  and  horror; 
virtue,  with  a  thoufand  charms,  a 
thoufand  lovely  attra6tives.  Supreme 
and  unrivalled  in  glory,  and  glowing 
with  a  confcious  fenfe  of  his  own 
matchlefs,  unfading  felicity,  he  creates 
to  communicate  happinef?,  and  forms 
a  wonderous  icale  of  beings,  widely 
to  extend  the  glorious  emanations  of 
his  £oodnefs.  He  makes  it  their  duty 
to  be  happy ;  and  the  glory  of  each  in- 
dividual, like  lmn»  to  diffufe  happineis 
around  him.  He  places  them  in  a 
ilate  of  trial,  \yith  every  tender  foe ial 
aifeilion  in  their  hearts,  to  Itruggl* 
with  each  felfifli  thought,  and  gives  a 
ray  of  his  wifdom  to  direct  in  what 
manner  toexercife  the  particular  exer- 
tions of  thel'e  intendering  difpofitions. 
What  a  lubje<5l  for  gratitude;  for  the 
molt  devout,  the  moft  humble  and 
elevated  piety!  This  is  the  religion  of 
Nature;  the  generous,  the  friendly 
religion  of  the  Bible :  that  one  invari- 
able religion,  which  will  ever  be  a 
law  to  every  fpecies  of  moral  and  ac- 
countable beings,  from  men  up  to  the 
higheit  order  of  celeftial  fpirits.' 
*  ^Nor  can  there  be  a  religion/  I  could 
not  help  interrupting,  *  that  gives  us 
more  exalted  (entirnents  of  the  Deity. 
What  fur  prizing  munificence !  Theno- 
bleitpleafures  that  can  fwell  our  minds, 
are  thofe  which  accompany  the  practice 
of  virtue  j  and  yet,  ex^uifite  a*  thefe 


delights  are,  they  are  only  a  prelude 
to  diviner  raptures;  they  refine  the  foul, 
and  fit  us  for  that  ftate  of  being 
where  our  joys  fhall  be  unmixed  with 
care,  n:id  uninterrupted  by  the  ftrug- 
gle  of  contending  paffions;  where 
friendftiipand  gratitude ffiail  be  refined 
into  the  purert  extaties,  and  every  fo- 
cial  affe6lion  attune  the  foul  into  the 
mcft  perfefl  harmony !  Delightful 
thought!  how  lovely  is  the  Deity, 
a  ;  how  worthy  of  our  higher!  efteem 
and  venerat  oel1 

You  would  have  fmiled,  my  dear 
friend,  had  you  feea  the  delight  Lucius 
expreifed  in  his  countenance  at  finding 
my  fentiments  fo  agreeable  to  his  own: 
his  eyes,  while  I  was  fpeaking,  kindled 
with  uiiufual  bnflcr.efs;  and  tempered 
the  render  fottnefs  of  his  glances  with  an 
air  of  the  highe(f-  fatisfaclion. 

*  But  thefe  enthufiafts,1  replied  my 
aunt,  '  who  from  an  affectation  of  hu- 

*  mility  have  treated  their  own  fpecies 
'  with  fuch  infolent  reproach,  have  not 

*  had  more  regard  to  the  moft  facred  ob- 
c   iigations.    Can  we  hear  without  atto- 

*  nimment  the  charming  ties  of  virtue 
'  blafphemed  ?    the    foundation    oT  all 

*  publick  and  private  happintis  treated 

*  with  contempt?  Strange  indeed,  that 

*  men    fhould   be    fo  infenfible  of  the 

*  ftriking  graces  of  a  virtuous  charac- 
'  ter!  th.it  that  facred  law,  to  which  the 

*  Deity  himfelf  pays  obedience,  mould 
'  be  loaded  wijh  the  viteft  reproach  even 
'  from   the  pulpit!     A   good-natured 

*  perfon  muft  feel  all  the   humanity  of 
t  liis  boiom  rife  with  indignation  at  the 
'  impious  profanation.' 

'  However  fui-prizing  this  may  ap- 

*  pear,1  replied    Sophronia,    *  yet  our 
'  wonder  will  in  a  great  meafure  vanifh, 
'  if  we  conlider  that  the  fame  perfons 
1  dilcard  the  ufe  of  reafon  from  religionj 

*  for  while  this  is  the  cafe,  nothing  can 

*  be  too  abfurd  to  be  embraced:  nay, 

*  abfurdity  itfelf,'  continued  me,  *  has 

*  been  made  a  mark  of  truth;  and  peo- 
'  pie  have  ftretched  their  faith  fo  far  as 
'  to  give  their  a  (Tent  to  what  they  them- 

*  felves  acknowledged  to  be  impoflible. 
'  What  could  the  utmoft  barbarifm  of 
'  ignorance  do   more?    The  Deity,  all 

*  lovely  as  he   is,  glowing  with   every 
'  virtue,  and  furrounded  with  the  daz- 
'  zling  radiance  of  a  heavenly  fmile,  is 
'  represented  as   ftern  and  inexorable, 
'  weak  and  partial,  as  pleafed  with  idle 

*  compliments,  empty  praifes,  and  little 

*  tricks 
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tucks  of  devotion^  as  fupreme  in  fell 
revenge,  with  relentlefs  malevolence, 
consigning  irretrievably,  before  the 
world  began,  ninety-nine  of  every 
hundred  of  his  future  offspring  to 
eternal  horrors,  and  the  utmoft  ex- 
treme of  agonizing  torture  5  whilethey, 
the  deftined  few,  happy  favourites ! 
triumph  in  his  mercy,  and  extol  this 
fuperlativeinftanceof  his  paternal  good  - 
nefs  and  kind  partiality.' — *  Horrid 
thought!'  cried  Lucius;  *  what  a  ty- 
rant! what  a  monfter!  what  a  devil! 
Can  we  form  an  idea  of  a  being  more 
tremendously  terrible?  A  harpy,  or 
Cerberian  monfter,  with  more  enve- 
nomed rancour?  This  is  the  height  of 
daemdnifna:  but  let  the  poor  heathen 
howl  and  tremble  before  his  pagod; 
let  the  barbarian  pollute  with  human 
blood  the  altars  of  his  idolj  let  the  ig- 
norant .mandarin,  the  bigotted  der- 
vife,  or  Rovnifh  zealot,  wound  and 
torment  themfelves  to  pleafe  a  being 
who  has  no  exigence  in  nature;  or  the 
falfely  reformed  Chriftian  ftri  veto  out- 
vie the  Pagan  in  the  frantick  reveries 
of  his  enthufiafm;  virtue  and  har- 
mony will  ftill  be  the  fame;  and  the 
Almighty,  unpolluted  by  their  praifes, 
will  look  with  pity  on  the  errors  of  his 
children ;  they  are  all  the  objefts  of  his 
impartial  regard,  and  equally  intitled 
to  his  favour:  for,  as  Mr.  Hill  juftly 
obferves— 

*'  Briton  and  Ruffian  differ  but  in  name; 
'*  In  Nature's  fenfe  all  nations   are  the 
«  fame." 

«  Strange  abfurdityP  faid  I,  «  that 
religion  mould  be  brought  to  overturn 
all  the  obligations  of  religion  !  for  it 
is  incredible  that  any  revelation  mould 
be  thought  to  be  true,  which  fuppofes 
the  author  of  it  falfe,  malevolent,  and 
cruel.  But  while  our  priefls  declaim 
againft  morality,  it  is  no  great  wonder 
that  it  fhould  be  defpiled  by  the  laity: 
fuch  gloomy  reprefentations  of  reli- 
gion, fuch  contemptible  difcourfes  of 
virtue,  muft  needs  corrupt  the  minds 
of  the  multitude,  and  fix  the  ftrongeit 
prejudices  againft  every  thing  facred  ; 
make  our  duty  looked  upon  as  a  bur- 
then ;  and  the  moft  pleafing  exercifes 
of  grateful  piety  regarded  as  an  irk- 
fome  drudgery.' 
Our  converfation  was  here  interrupted 


by  a  fervant,  who  entering  with  a  letter, 
delivered  it  to  my  aunt,  at  the  fame  time 
telling  her,  that  as  it  had  been  left  for 
herjuft  before  our  coachman  fetour,  he 
thought  proper  to  bring  it  with  him. 
She  received  it  with  an  air  of  joy;  when 
breaking  it  open,  and  catting  her  eyes  at 
the  bottom,  me  told  me  it  came  from 
my  father;  and  a  minute  after  added, 
with  a  fmile  and  a  tone  of  furprize, 
that  he  was  preparing  to  take  a  journey 
to  fee  me.  What  a  fudden  confufion 
did  this  unexpected  news  give  me!  The 
joy  that  I  was  ready  to  receive,  was  fu- 
fpended  by  the  fliock  of  a  rifing  appre- 
henfion,  that  fomething  extraordinary 
was  the  caufeof  this  journey.  '  Sure,* 
faidltomyfelf,  *  he  cannot  be  acquainted 
*  with  our  mutual  paflion!'  What  an 
alarm  did  this  doubt  give  me!  my  heart 
trembled  with  a  very  painful  diforder  5 
and  it  now  flutters  in  the  fame  uneafy 
manner,  while  I  acquaint  you  that  I 
dread  to  lee  him.  But  what  have  I  done, 
that  I  mould  be  afraid  of  feeiug  my  fa- 
ther's face?  O  my  dear  Lucius !  to  be 
deprived  of  the  hopes  of  living  with 
thee— -to  fee  thee  no  more!  Oh!  I  can- 
not bear  to  think  of  it.  It  was  then 
impoflible  to  prevent  my  apprehenfions 
from  making  fome  alteration  in  my 
countenance.  I  endeavoured  to  conceal 
them  under  a  look  of  furprize;  but,  in 
fpite  of  my f elf,  that  furprize  had  ibme 
traces  of  uneafinefs.  I  ftruggled  with 
myfelf  in  vain;  my  aunt  perceived  it;  I 
law  fhedid,  and  that  increaled  my  dif- 
order;  but  me  had  too  much  good-na- 
ture to  increafe  it  ftill  more,  by  leeming 
to  take  notice  of  it.  Lucius  too  had  his 
eyes  fixed  upon  mine,  while  I  perceived 
that  he  every  moment  changed  colour, 
and  appeared  not  lefs  alarmed  than  rny- 
felf.  However,  it  was  now  time  to  re- 
tire, and  I  was  icon  raiftrefs  enough  of 
myfelf  to  take  my  leave  of  thefe  dear 
friends  with  a  tolerable  good  grace. 

What  will  be  the  fubjeci  of  my  next 
letter  I  cannot  guets;  my  father's  pre- 
fencewiil  undoubtedly  make  a  confide- 
rable  alteration  in  my  affairs;  and  lam 
now  in  the  utmoft  fufpence,  yet  dread 
to  know  tbe  reafon  of  his  journey, 
Dear  Madam,  if  you  can  inform  me 
what  I  ought  to  think  of  ir,  let  me  hear 
frem  you  by  the  next  poft. 

With  my  fincereft  refpecls  to  his  lord- 
fliip,  I  am,  dear  Madam,  yours,  &e. 
FELICIA, 


H 
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LETTER    XVIII. 

OH,  MADAM! 

I  HAVE  ftrange  things  to  tell  you! 
My  father  arrived  this  morning, 
and  has  thrown  me  into  fuch  confufion, 
that  I  am  hardly  able  to  write  to  you.  I 
was  looking  out  of  my  window,  bewil- 
dered with  a  mazy  crowd  of  ufelefs  re- 
flections, and  had  flood  for  fome  time 
without  motion,  when  I  was  rouzed 
from  this  ftupid  fituation  of  mind  by  a 
coach  and  fix,  which  drove  in  a  cloud 
of  duft  at  a  great  rate  towards  our  houfe, 
attended  by  feveral  fervants.  I  did 
not  fee  them  till  they  were  near.  They 
alighted  at  the  gate,  and  almoft  in  the 
fame  moment  I  heard  my  father's  voice. 
Forgetful  of  my  tears,  every  care  was 
In  an  inftant  fwallowed  up  by  duty :  my 
heart  glowed  with  affection.  *  It  is  my 
'  father!  it  is  my  father!'  I  cried  aloud. 
He  lifted  up  his  eyes  and  faw  me,  when 
Starting  from  the  window,  I  ran  down 
ftairs  with  the  utmoft  eagernefs  to  em- 
brace him.  I  met  him  in  the  hall.  I 
flew  into  his  arms;  when  turning  from 
me  to  avoid  my  embrace,  he  defired  me 
coldly  to  walk  in;  but  at  the  fame  time 
gave  a  figh,  and  fixed  upon  me  a  look 
which  difcovered  how  much  he  fuffered 
by  this  reftraint.  Ah,  Madam!  you 
cannot  conceive  what  a  (hock  this  beha- 
viour gave  me.  I  burft  into  tears,  and 
went  into  the  parlour,  followed  by 
Amelia. 

*  Tell  me,  my  dear  coufin,'  faid  I, 
as  foon  as  I  could  fpeak,  '  tell  me  what 
I  (hall  do.  How  maft  I  fupport  my 
father's  anger?  Do  you  think  now,  I 
deferve  to  be  treated  in  this  manner? 
I  can't  bear  to  think  of  offending  him. 
I  know  it  is  hard  for  him  to  ufe  me 
unkindly.  But  lure  he  has  no  caufe 
to  give  me  fuch  a  cold  reception.  He 
has  heard  of  my  loving  Lucius;  but 
is  that  fuch  a  crime?  Alas!  I  muft 
'*  be  unhappy,  and  Lucius  muft  be  fo 
'  too!' 

I. was  interrupted  in  this  bitter  com- 
plaint, which  was  intermingled  with 
lighs  and  tears,  by. hearing  my  father 
at  the  door,  who  entered  the  room  juft 
as  Amelia  was  going  to  endeavour  to 
Comfort  me.  She  fat  near  me,  with  her 
Icoki  fixed  upon  mine.  He  faw  us  both  in 
amoving  fituation  j  and  when  we  lifted 
up  our  eyes  to  his,  the  mutual  tears 
that  for  a  moment  almoft  flopped  our 


fight,  trickled  down  our  cheeks,  and 
feemed  to  make  a  ftrong  impreflion  on 
his  countenance.  When  turning  to  my 
aunt,  who  ftocd  behind  him  at  the  door, 
he  told  her,  he  defired  to  be  a  few  mi- 
nutes alone  with  me.  At  this  Amelia 
arofe,  and  after  prefiing  my  hand  with 
the  utmoit  tendernefs,  retired  with  my 
aunt. 

My  father,  as  if  he  knew  not  how  to 
behave,  and   perhaps  wanting  time  to 
compofe  his  mind,  in  order  to  treat  me 
with  a  fternnefs  fuitable  to  the  fubject  of 
his  complaint,  and  which,  I  dare  fay, 
he  had  need  of  all  his  refolution  to  fup- 
port, took  a  few  turns  about  the  room, 
with  the  appearance  of  the  utmoft  dif- 
order;  but  at  laft  growing   more  com- 
pofed,  he  fattened  the  door,  and  feated 
himfelf  by  me,  giving  me  a  fixed  look, 
which  had  a  mixture  of  anger  and  fen- 
fibility;  while  I  held  down  my  head, 
drowned    in  tears,   and  almoft  ftifled 
with  my  fighs;  and  indeed  I  was  fo  in-* 
timidated  by  his  prefence,  that  I  hardly 
durft  lift  up  a   glance,  to  obJerve  his 
countenance.     My  heart  ached   in  the 
moft   painful  manner,    and  feemed  to 
ftruggle  to  vent   it's    complaints.     At 
laft  feeming  to  recollect  myfelf — *Feli- 
*  cia,  it  is  with  fhame/  laid  he,  in  a 
grave  tone,  '  that  I  fee  you  the  difgrace 
of  my   family.      Foolifh   girl!  what 
could  induce  you  to  forfeit  your  ho- 
nour? My  fondnefs  made  me  flatter 
myfelf  with  abundance  of  pleafmg 
hopes.     I  have  confidered  you  as  my 
only  child,  as  the  picture  of  your  dear 
mother,  and  you  muft  have  been  fen- 
fible   that  my  whole   happinefs  was 
bound  up  in  yours.     What, then, un- 
grateful creature!  could  induce  you  to 
throw  off  my  authority,  and  to  fuffer 
yourfelf  to  be  feduced  by  an  artful,  de- 
figning  villain?      Alas!  is   this  the 
fruit   of  that  virtue  and  good    fenfe 
in  which  I  have  prided  myfelf?  Is  this 
the  effect  of  that  delicacy  and  inno- 
cent wit,  in  which  I  weakly  fancied 
that  you  refembled  your  dear  mother? 
this    the   reward  of    all    my  tender 
cares  and  pleafmg  hopes?  But  you 
mall  know  that  a  father's  refentment 
is  to  be  feared.    It  is  ftill  in  my  power 
topunifhyoujandl  afiureyou,tneiaf- 
cal  that  has  corrupted  your  innocence, 
and   made   me   an  unhappy   parent, 
fhall  feel  the  effects  of  my  rage.' 
How  was  it  poffible,  Madam,  for  me 
to  fupport  fuch  reproaches  from  a  father, 

whom 
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whom  I  had  never  injured  even  in 
thought?  To  heat  Lucius,  my  dear  Lu- 
cius, reproached  in  the  coarfeft  epithets! 
to  hear  him  charged  with  feducing  me ! 
to  be  thought  ungratefu  1 !  to  be  regarded 
as  a  monfter,  who  had  no  fenfe  of  ho- 
nour and  duty!  my  heart  rofe  with  in- 
dignation— I  could  not  bearthefeunjuft 
reflections.  But  in  the  fame  moment, 
obferving  the  agitations  of  my  father's 
countenance,  and  reflecting  upon  what 
he  now  fuffered  for  me,  I  diflolved  in 
affection,  and  with  a  precipitation  in- 
fpired  by  a  fudden  impulfe  of  foul, 
threw  myfelf  at  his  feet.  *  Hear  me, 
'  Sir,  hear  me,'  cried  I,  with  arefolu- 
tion  infpired  by  my  innocence,  while  my 
tagernefs  to  vindicate  myfelf  filled  me 
with  an  impatience  that  made  me  in- 
ftantly  lofe  fight  of  all  that  diffidence 
and  reftraint  which  had  before  kept  me 
filent;  *  let  me  know  of  what  I  am  ac- 
'  cufed — in  what  refpecl  I  have  for- 
'  feited  my  honour?  How  have  I  of- 

*  fended  you?     Tell  me,  dear  father — 

*  tell  me  in  what  inftancel  have  abufed 
'  your  goodnefs?1— *  Can  you  afk  me 
'  that  queftion?'  returned  he  in  an  inex- 
orable tone;    '  have  I  not  fufficient  rea- 
'  fonto  be  offended?  There,  read  that,' 
cried  he,  '  and  blufli  to  think  that  you 
'  dare  prefume  to  impofe  upon  me  by  an 

*  air  of  innocepce ;  I   know  the  world 

*  too  well  to  fuffer  myfelf  to  be  deceived 
'  by   thefe   artifices.      You  will   there 
1  find,  that  however  fecretly  you  have 

*  managed  your  intrigues,  I  have  been 
'  but  too  well  acquainted  with  them.' 

Here  throwing  me  a  letter,  and  arifing 
kaftily,  he  walked  to  the  door  with  an 
air  that  (hewed  him  not  in  the  leaft  foft- 
enedat  the  fimplicity  of  my  behaviour; 
when  flopping  fhoit,  as  if  blaming  him- 
felf  for  leaving  me  on   the  floor,  he  re- 
turned with  equal  fpeed  to  help  me  up. 
Butlarofe  before  he  came  tome;  when 
fnatching    up  the   letter — '  I  thought, 
Sir,'  cried  I,  in  a  refolute  tone,  '  that 
I  mould  never  be  fo  unhappy  as  to  be 
refufed  to  be  heard  by  my  father;  but 
however  unkindly  you  are  now  pleafed 
to  treat  me,  it   Hi  all   never  make  me 
forget  my  duty.'     At  this   I  opened 
the  letter,  and  he  went  out  of  the  room. 
In  a  few  minutes  I  no  longer  wondered 
at  his  treatment ;  my  whole  refentment 
was  levelled  at  the  wicked  author  of  thofe 
malicious   lines;  and  I   could  not  help 
acquitting  my  father,  and  thinking  his 
conduft  highly  reafonable,  on  a  i'uppo- 


fition  that  he  believed  thofe  vile  afper- 
fions.  You  yourfelf,  Madam,  /hall  fee 
the  letter,  that  you  may  judge  how 
grofsly  I  have  been  abufed;  and  I  now 
tranfcribe  it  with  the  utmoft  exa&nefs. 

*    SIR, 

{  rT~^HO  i  am  intyrly  unnown  to  you 
•*•  *  my  regard  for  your  onner  makes 
me  lay  before  you  an  afare  in  wich  you 
are  partikularly  confaind  tho  i  muft 
confefs  i  have  a  uaft  deal  of  reluktans 
at  communikatin  the  fecret  intreges  of 
mifs  felifia  for  worn  I  haue  a  grate  af- 
fecfhon  but  you  will  no  all  fooner  or 
later  i  am  uery  forry  to  tell  you  that 
unnown  to  her  aunt  flie  kepes  com- 
pany with  a  yung  gentleman  of  little 
fortin  wen  compard  with  hers  but  it 
wud  give  you  too  much  confarn  to  fay- 
that  her  uarty  is  intirely  loft  i  hope  it 
is  not  quite  fo  bad  yet  howiuar  he  has 
don  her  a  ftill  grater  ingury  by  kor- 
ruptin  her  mynd  god  nos  nothing  but 
my  regard  for  her  cud  make  me  fend 
you  this  afliktive  neus  euery  word  of 
wich  I  afhur  you  upon  my  onncr  is 
ftriclly  treu  i  wud  aduife  you  to  fend 
for  her  up  to  toun  as  priuatly  as  pofi- 
ble  her  ant  loves  her  as  euery  body  dus 
that  nos  her  and  it  wud  be  a  fad  aflik- 
flion  to  the  gud  lady  to  find  that  (he 
(hud  behave  fo  badly  while  under  her 
care  and  as  this  wud  be  a  confam  that 
cud  do  her  no  gud  it  wud  be  better 
not  to  let  her  no  it  i  have  won  more 
thing  to  ad  and  that  is  that  however 
gilty  you  find  her  you  wud  treat  her 
gently  this  my  affekfhon  for  her  makes 
me  beg  of  you  remember  (lie  is' your 
child  fo  concluds  your  and  felifias'  fin- 
cere  tho'  unnown  friend. 

*  P.  S.  the  yung  mans  father  is  a 
doun  rite  lybertin  and  not  wurth  a 
graut.' 

I  am  fure,  Madam,  your  generous 
concern  for  my  happinefs  makes  you 
now  feel  much  the  fame  rifings  of  indig- 
nation at  reading  the  vile  infmuations  of 
this  ridiculous  letter  that  I  did,  and 
therefore  I  need  not  particularly  defcribe 
the  various  pangs  of  working  antipathy 
it  occuficned  in  my  bofom  What  grofs, 
what  infamous  reflexions!  But  a  heart 
filled  with  confcious  innocence  is  the 
belt  fupport  againft  (lander.  What  lit- 
tle reafon  have  we  to  boalt  of  the  fupe- 
rior  advantages  of  education,  when  per- 
il x  ions 
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fons  of  the  meaneft  attainments  can  de- 
ftroy  our  peace,  and  make  fuch  bitter 
inroads  on  our  happinefs!  The  llupi- 
dity  and  ill-fpelling  of  the  letter  I  was 
fenfible  could  not  give  my  father  the 
leaft  reafon  to  fufpecl:  the  fincerity  of 
the  writer,  fmce  a  perfon  of  the  meaneft 
fenfe  and  moft  illiberal  edwcation  is 
equally  as  good  a  judge  of  fa6ls  as 
thole  who  are  poffefled  of  the  molt  ami- 
able accompliihments.  And  indeed,  fo 
far  from  this  being  an  objection,  it  mull 
appear  to  him  as  a  circumftance  that 
confirmed  the  hateful  infinuations  it  con- 
tained; fmcehewould  naturally  fuppofe, 
that  a  perfon  who  appeared  fo  much  be- 
reath  me,  could  have  no  very  particular 
acquaintance  with  me,  and  confequently 
ceruld  have  riointereft  in  view  in  attempt- 
ing to  deceive  .him.  Thefe  were  fome 
of  the  firft  reflections  I  made  on  this 
part  of  my  misfortunes.  '  But  who  is  the 
'  writer?'  faid  I  tomyfelf;  *  this  I  am  par- 
'  ticularly  interefted  to  know,  (ince  it  is  of 

*  the  greateft  importance  towards  clear - 
'  -ing  my  injured  innocence,  and  regain- 

*  ingmy  father's  efteem.'  At  this  I  fixed 
my  eyes  again  upon  the  letter,  and  fan- 
cied it  was  a  woman's  hand,  while  the 
falfe  orthography  convinced  me  that  my 
conjecture  was  well  founded.  But  then, 
•who  had  I  offended?  '  There  are  none,* 
faid  I, '  that  I  have  feen  here,  that  I  dare 

*  fix  fuch  a  bafe  fufpicion  upon  j  befules, 

*  could'malice  alone   feek  to  ruin  me, 

*  without    fome    deep-laid   fcheme    of 

*  rankling  felfiflinefs?  But  whofe  hap- 

*  pinefs  do  I  oppofe?  I   know  nobody 

*  to  whofe  felicity  I  would  not  contri- 
'  bute.     What  mufti  think?  How  can 

*  I  clear  myfelf,  without  being  able  to 

*  find  out  the  wicked   author  of  this 

*  heavy  misfortune?' 

Thus,  Madam,  I  reafoned  then,  and 
thus  I  reafon  ftill  ;  while  every  reflec- 
tion, inftead  of  giving  me  the  leaft  light 
into  this  dark  affair,  wraps  it  in  a  ftill 
deeper  obfcurity.  But,  alas!  had  the 
whole  been  as  'great  a  falftiood  as  that 
part  which  charges  the  virtuous  Lucius 
and  me  with  guilt,  I  mould  have  lefs  to 
fear.  My  aunt  is  ignorant  of  our  ten- 
der paffion ;  I  have  feen  him  without  her 
knowledge;  encouraged  his  addrefles 
Without  my  father's  permiflion;  and  ftill 
Jove  that  worthy  fon  of  an  unworthy  fa- 
ther, the  amiable  fon  of  an  abandoned 
libertine.  How  can  I  confefs  this,  with- 
out making  him  fufpeft  that  the  perfon 
to  whom  he  owes  this  information  is  too 


well  acquainted  with  my  weaknefs  to  be 
millaken  in  the  leaft  particular?  The 
truth  of  one  circumftance  will  give  cre- 
dit to  the  reft,  and  give  all  too  great  an 
air  of  truth;  while  my  father's  opinion 
that  Lucius  is  the  author  of  my  ruin, 
will  root  fo  deep  a  prejudice  againft  hftn, 
that  he  will  be  deaf  to  all  that  can  be 
faid  in  his  favour,  and  hardly  ever  be 
brought  to  hear  him  vindicated  with  pa- 
tience. 

All  thefe reflections  pafted  through  my 
mind  with  the  utmolt  precipitation;  for, 
impatient  to  find  fomething  to  fix  upon, 
that  might  lead  me  out  of  this  labyrinth, 
and  teach  me  how  to  calm  my  father's 
anger,  I  in  an  inftant  collected  every 
fcattered  thought,  and  fought  all  around 
me  for  fome  pleafing  friendly  hope  op  • 
which  I  might  fupport  myfpirits,  ready 
to  fink  under  my  father's  dilpleafure  : 
but  my  foul  could  glance  it's  eye  upon 
no  comfort  except  it's  innocence;  and 
as  often  as  that  occurred  to  my  mi  ml, 
there  beamed,  through  it  a  ray  of  peace, 
which  preferved  me  from  finking  under 
this  heavy  load  of  difficulties.  Amidft 
thefe  various  agitations,  my  thoughts 
frequently  returned  to  my  father,  to  the 
almoft  infinite  inftances  I  have  received 
of  his  goodnefs.  Intendering  thoughts  I 
delightful  ideas!  though  now  attended 
with  bitternefs— a  foothing  bitternefs, 
that  melted  my  foul,  and  filled  my  eyes 
again  with  frefh  flowing  tears.  But  here 
again  my  innocence,  fweeteft  comfort  of 
the  diftrefled!  returned  again,  and  made 
me  reflect  that  I  was  ftill  as  worthy  of  his 
indulgent  regards  as  ever.  Happy,  de- 
lightful thought!  O  virtue!  thou  no- 
bleft  fource  of  fortitude,  thou  fwetteft 
fupport  of  the  human  mind,  how  un- 
fpeakable  is  thy  value,  and  how  much 
more  than  wretched  is  the  mind  that 
wants  thy  aids! 

Employed  in  this  manner,  I  fpent  a 
confulerable  time  alone  in  the  parlour, 
expecting  every  moment  my  father's  re- 
turn; for  which,  however,  I  was  not  yet 
prepared;  when  at  laft  a  fervant  came 
to  tell  me  that  dinner  was  upon  table.  I 
had  hitherto  been  too  deeply  engaged  to 
think  of  dining,  and  was  therefore  un- 
provided with  an  excufe  to  prevent  it, 
though,  in  the  fituation  I  was  in,  it  was 
natural  to  feel  a  great  deal  of  reluftance 
againft  fitting  at  the  fame  table  with  my 
father;  and  beiides,  the  emotions  I  had 
fuffered  had  entirely  taken  away  my  ap* 
petite.  My  mind,  yet  too,  difturbed  for 
company, 
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company,  made  me  look  upon  folitude 
as  a  relief  5  I  therefore  Cent  word  that  I 
was  indifpofed,  and  defired  to  be  excufed  ; 
but  the  nsxt  moment,  considering  that  it 
would  appear  very  fingular  to  the  fa- 
mily, and  perhaps  fet  the  fervants  upon 
fearchingfor  the  reafon  of  my  behaviour, 
if  T  alone  mould  be  abG^r.t  from  the  ta- 
ble at  my  father's  coming,  and  that  no- 
thi!-^  could  appear  to  them  iufficient  to 
excule  myrefufal;  I  haftily  wiped  my 
eyes,  a:v.!  arming  myfelf  with  all  thecou- 
rage  I  cotiid  collect,  made  hafte  into  the 
din  i '.IT- room,  in  order  to  overtake  the 
fervant  before  he  had  delivered  hia.mef- 
fage. 

I  took  my  feat  with  the  reft,  with  an 
air  as  calm  ns  poffible,  though  it  ,s  not  to 
be  fuppoled  that  my  countenance  could 
be  entirely  diverted  of  every  trace  of  un- 
eafinefs.  My  father  had  his  eyes  con- 
tinually fixed  upon  me  with  an  earneft- 
nefs  that  alternately  exprefled  his  an- 
ger and  pity,  while  I  endeavoured  to 
lupport  his  looks  with  an  eafy  humble 
confidence.  My  aunt  and  Amelia  re- 
garded us  both  with  a  filent  kind  of  ad- 
miration, and  I  dare  fay  there  never  was 
an  elegant  entertainment  pa/Ted  over 
with  fewer  words.  As  foon  as  the  def- 
fert  was  taken  away,  I  drank  my  duty 
to  my  father:  this  was  the  firfl  fyllable 
that  I  had  fpoken;  and  though  I  had  not 
eat  a  mouthful,  neither  my  aunt  nor cou- 
fin  had  prefTed  me  to  it.  They  faw  my 
diforder,  and  did  not  queftion  my  hUv- 
ing  caufe  for  uneafmefs,  fmce  my  father 
appeared  no  more  at  eafe  than  I.  I 
drank,  I  fay,  my  duty  to  my  father  ;  but 
my  heart  was  too  full  to  fuffer  me  to  Ipeak 
it  plainly  :  thefe  words  trembled  on  my 
quivering  lips;  for  my  heart  fo  ftrongly 
felt  the  force  of  duty,  that  it  would  ipeak 
it  too;  it  ftruggledto  fpeak  it;  my  1'oft- 
nefs  would  not  be  retrained ;  a  gufli  of 
filial  piety  Parted  into  my  eyes' ;  and  the 
moment  I  lifted  up  my  hand,  hardly 
knowing  what  I  did,  the  tears  ftarted, 
and  fell  into  the  glafs:  I  then  fet  it 
down  untouched.  At  this  circumftance 
my  father  feemed  greatly  affected.  My 
aunt,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  filled  me 
another  glafs;  when  looking  at  her, 
while  the  rifmg  fwell  again  aliroft  inter- 
cepted my  fight — '  You  wonder,  Ma- 

*  dam,'   cried   I,  *  at  the  manner  in 

*  which  I  welcome  my  father.'     Here 
fhe  interrupted  me,  by  ordering  the  fer- 
vant that  was  in  waiting  to  retire;  and 
he  being  gone,  I  continued—*'  And  is 


it  not  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at?  I 
have  not  feen  my  father  before  thefe 
fix  months ;  that  dear  father,  whofe 
tendernefs  for  me  has  been  too  great 
to  be  exprefled:  but,  ala's!  his  mind  is 
tainted  with  the  foulefr.  iul'picions.  O 
help  me  to  vindicate  my  honour,  and 
to  find  out  the  monrtroxis  author  of 
thefe  infamous  lyes !  I  am  fure  he 
will  be  glad  to  find  me  innocent 5  I 
know  he  will.' 

Here  I  threw  the  Istter  upon  the  ta- 
ble; and,  unable  to  retain  any  longer  the 
impetuous  glut  of  ibrrow  that  now  arofe 
too  high  to  be  concealed,  I  drew  out  uiy 
handkerchief,  and  hanging  down  my 
head,  gave  free  icope  to  my  tears.  My 
grief  would  not  now  admit  of  restraint, 
I  therefore  neither  flirted  my  fighs  nor 
groans;  I  fobbed  aloud,  and  every  one 
in  the  company  bore  a  part  in  this  me- 
lancholy entertainment;  they  all  fympa- 
t!-,izcd  with  me,  aud  wept  without  re- 
ferve;  even  my  father  could  not  help 
joining  with  the  reft.  I  lifted  up  my  eyes, 
fwimming  in  tears,  and  faw  fome  big 
drops  roll  down  his  awful  face;  when 
rifmg  haftily,  as  if  he  feared  being  foft- 
ened  too  much  to  be  able  to  retain  his 
rigour,  or  dreading  tiiat  he  mould  lofe 
his  judgment  in  his  affection,  went  out 
of  the  room  with  a  countenance  that  ex- 
prefled more  tendernefs  than  aufterity. 

As  foon  as  he  was  gone,  my  aunt, 
taking  me  by  the  hand,  and  hyingdown 
the  letter — '  I  have  been  much  fin-prized,* 
faid  flie,  wiping  her  eyes,  *  at  my  Bro- 
ther's behaviour,  and  have  m  vain  en- 
deavoured to  find  out  the  caufe  of  it; 
he  would  give  me  no  reaibn  for  treat- 
ing you  as  he  has  done,  but  you  have 
diicovertd  the  myftery.  He  has  been 
informed  of  your  paflion  for  Lucius: 
and  don't  you  really  love  him  t  I  have 
for  fome  time  fufpected  it.  Come, 
my  dear,  be  fincere :  there  is  no  crime 
in  loving  a  man  of  his  character.  You 
need  not  tell  me  that  you  are  innocent 
of  what  is  here  laid  to  your  charge; 
I  am  fatisticd  that  you  are  fo;  and 
have  too  good  an  opinion  of  you  both, 
to  entertain  the  leatt  fufpicion  injurious 
to  his  honour  or  yours;  you  are  both 
virtuous,  and  both  worthy  of  my  bro- 
ther's efteem.' — {  Ah,  Madam!' cried 
,  with  a  refolution  infpired  by  my  grief, 
will  you  forgive  my  injuring  your 
goodnefs  by  concealing  it  from  you? 
This  is  kind  indeed!  I  do  love  him, 
tendeily  love  him,  love  him  even  more 
'than 
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than  myfelf;  but  indeed,  Madam,  our 
mutual  paffion  has  been  always  regu- 
lated by  the  ftricteft  virtue;  it  is  an 
innocent  paffion;  and  I  affure  you, 
that  he  loves  me  too  well  to  propofe 
any  ftep  that  would  difoblige  my  fa- 
ther; nor  would  he,  great  as  his  love  is, 
accept  of  my  hand  without  his  con- 
i'ent,  who  alone  has  a  right  to  difpofe 
of  me.  This  I  know  to  be  true;  he 
has  told  me  fo  himfelf,  while  I  have 
rejoiced  in  his  virtue,  and  coniidered  it 
as  a  moft  convincing  inftance  of  the 
purity  and  fublimity  of  his  foul.' 
*  I  don't  queftion  it,  my  dear/  re- 
urned  fhe,  prefling  my  hand.  '  But 
who  is  the  author  of  this  malicious  let- 
ter ?  I  mould  be  glad  to  be  informed 
of  that.  But  Lucius  may  poffibly  be 
able  to  give  us  fome  light  j  I  will  write 
to  him  to-night,  and  inclofe  this  in  it : 
mean  -while,  I  will  take  upon  me  to  clear 
up  your  virtue,  and  to  give  my  bro- 
ther better  fcntiments  of  this  amiable 
young  man.  But  it  is  fit  he  mould 
appear  himfelf :  let  him  be  his  own 
advocate  ;  he  will  plead  the  caufe  of 
his  own  heart  with  prevailing  elo- 
quence.'—' Dear  Madam,'  cried  I, 
mbracing  her,  '  is  it  poflible  that  you 
can  be  fo  very  good  !  Do  you  indeed 
think  we  (hall  be  able  to  remove  the  in- 
vidious imprefTions  that  have  been 
made  upon  my  father's  mind  ?  O  how 
happy  lhall  I  think  myfelf,  if  I  can 
but  regain  his  affection !  for  the  un- 
ealinefs  he  fuffers  on  my  account  is 
more  painful  to  me  than  all  the  effects 
of  his  difpleafure.'  My  aunt  em- 
braced me  in  her  turn,  and  endeavoured 
to  recover  my  fpirits  by  her  careffes; 
and,  in  fliort;  having  called  for  a  pen 
and  ink,  wrote  in  the  following  terms 
to  my  dear  Lucius— 


*  "nY  my  brother's  arrival  this  morn- 
•*-*  '  ing,  I  find  that  you  and  Feli- 
cia have  been  much  injured;  but,  to 
remove  the  pain  this  news  may  give 
you,  I  offer  my  beft  endeavours  to 
undeceive  him ;  nor  fhall  my  utmoft 
efforts  be  wanting  to  do  you  juftice, 
by  convincing  him  that  you  have  a 
mind  that  fcorns  to  be  guilty  of  what 
is  laid  to  your  charge  in  the  inclofed 
iibel.  Let  it  be  your  care  to  find  out 
the  wicked  author,  and  let  us  fee  you 
as  foon  as  poffible.  Yours,  &c. 

*  *  *  * 


This  note,  I  fay,  was.  wrote  in  the 
wrapper,  fealed  up,  and  lent  away  by  a 
fervant,  who  had  orders  to  deliver  it  i'.ito 
his  own  hand.  You  fee  now,  Madam, 
the  fituation  of  my  affairs  ;  I  am  upon  a 
criiis  which  nnift  determine  my  future 
happinefs  or  miiery.  It  is  true,  the  fa- 
tisfaction  I  have  received  from  my  aunt's 
goodnefs  is  too  great  to  be  expreffed;  me 
has  given  me  hopes  which  counterba- 
lance my  fears;  and,  in  the  midft  of  all 
my  uneafinefs,  my  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion for  her  have  fome  charms,  fome  en- 
gaging fweets,  which  will  make  them- 
felves  felt :  but  yet,  while  my  father  is 
fo  offended,  I  muft  have  a  claim  to  your 
pity;  and  therefore,  with  the  greateft 
propriety,  fubfcribe  myfelf,  your  lady- 
ihip's  moft  unhappy  fervant, 

FELICIA. 


LETTER    XIX. 

BY  the  laft  poft,  Madam,  I  gave  you 
an  account  of  my  father's  arrival, 
and  of  the  dreadful  turn  his  prek;nce 
made  in  my  affairs;  and  I  imagine  that, 
filled  with  a  friendly  impatience,  you 
long  to  hear  whether  I  have  yet  fo  far 
vindicated  my  honour  as  to  recover  his 
efteem,  or  whether  I  am  ftill  opprefled 
with  the  fame  uneafinefs  I  then  laboured 
under.  I  will  therefore  make  hafte  to 
gratify  your  curiofity,  and  repeat  my 
letters,  without  waiting  the  return  of  the 
poft  for  an  anfwer;  but  did  you  but  know 
how  much  I  need  your  advice  and  confo  - 
lation,  you  would  be  as  expeditious  in 
writing  as  I  am. 

My  dear  afflicted  father,  I  told  you, 
unable  to  withftand  his  natural  affec- 
tion, and  refblving  to  be  guided  only  by 
the  cool  dictates  of  his  judgment,  -was 
conftrained,  in  order  to  keep  a  maftery 
over  his  paflions,  to  retire  for  fome  time, 
to  collect  his  fpirits;  while  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  abfence  to  write  to  you 
my  laft  melancholy  epiftlc,  which  took 
me  up  the  whole  afternoon,  havingtran- 
fcribed  the  ridiculous  letter  I  fent  you  a 
copy  of  while  my  aunt  was  writing  to 
Lucius. 

In  the  evening,  this  good  lady  had 
the  precaution  to  order  the  fervants  not 
to  enter  the  room,  left  they  fhould  be  a 
witnefs  of  any  exureflions  that  might 
fhock  my  delicacy  for  them  to  hear:  a 
behaviour  that  fticwed  at  once  her  pru- 
dence 
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dence  and  regard  for  my  reputation. 
Even  at  (upper  a  dumb-waiter  fupplied 
the  place  of  an  attendant,  fo  that  we  were 
entirely  at  liberty  to  enter  without  re- 
ftraint  upon  the  injuftice  of  my  father's 
iufpicions;  nor  could  my  aunt  let  flip 
this  firft  opportunity  of  alluring  him, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  malicious  let- 
ter which  had  given  himib  much  unea- 
fmefs,  me  ftilf  retained  the  higheft  opi- 
nion of  my  virtue  and  dilcretion.  *  But, 
to  clear  Felicia's  innocence,1  faid  me, 
it  is  neceffary  that  we  mould  try  to  find 
out  the  wicked  writer?  but   as    this 
will  probably  require  time,  you  mu'ft 
endeavour  mean  while  to  divert  your- 
felf  of  prejudices,  which  may  prevent 
your  dtfcovering  the  truth.     It  is  not 
whether  my  niece  has  placed  her  affec- 
tions upon  a  perfon  of  a  fortune  fome- 
thing  inferior  to  hers  that  we  are  now 
to  enquire  after,  but  whether  it  is  upon 
an  unworthy  object  ;  whether  fhe  has 
violated  her  regard  for  virtue,  behaved 
in  any  inftance  inconfiftent  with  a  de- 
cent modefty,  or  had  any  thoughts  of 
difpofmg  of  herfelf  without  your  con- 
fent.    In  (hort,  it  is  your  Felicia's  ho- 
nour and  duty  that  we  are  to  vindi- 
cate;   and  I  don"t  doubt  but  we  (hall 
be  able  to  do  it  to  the  fatisfaftion   of 
any   difinterefted   perfon.' — '    What, 
then,'  returned  he,  *  would  you  infi- 
nuate  that  there  is  no  crime  in  placing 
her  affeftions  upon  a  man  beneath 
her?  A  very  pretty  (tory  truly!  If  (lie 
has  no  more  regard  for  my  authority 
than  privately  to  favour  the  addreflfes 
of  a  worthlefs  fellow,   what  ought  I 
to  think'of  her  ?  Is  this  any  inftance  ei- 
ther of  her  duty  or  modefty  ?  No,  no— 
I  am  not  fit  to  be  confulted— the  old 
fool,  her  father,  would  be  too  fcrupu-, 
lous;   he  would  perhaps   confult   his 
daughter's  honour  to  the  prejudice  of 
her  inclinations;  audit  would  be  time 
enough   to  fet-k  his  confent   when  it 
will  be  of  no  fervice  to  him  to  refufe 
it.'     Severe  as  thefe  words  were,  the 
manner  of  his  uttering  them  added  a 
double  (harpnefs ;  they  touched  me  in  a 
tender  part,  and  penetrated  my  very  foul. 
What  could  I  do,   then,    but  burft  into 
tears;  into'  bitter  tears,  that  arofe  from 
an  agony  too  painful  to  be  endured  ? 
Th'jfe  were  all  the  anfwer  that  I  could 
make  him;  only,  as  I  rofe  to  go  to  bed, 
I  fobbed  out — e  Indeed,   Sir,   your  fu- 

*  fpicions  go  to  my  very  heart;  but  it  is 

*  my  fatijfaftion  that  I  don't  deferve 


c  them.  Indeed  I  have'never  injured  you, 

*  even  in  thought.' 

You  will  readily  believe  that  I  was 
too  much  indifpofed  to  tafte  the  refrefh- 
ing  fweets  of  deep.  I  was  no  fooner  laid 
down,  than  I  began  to  give  way  to  a 
whole  crowd  of  painful  reflections.  I 
cpnfidered  myfelf  as  the  molt  unhappy 
creature  upon  earth,  and  as  worthy  of 
the  pity  of  the  meaneft  peafant.  *  My 
c  father,'  faid  I  to  myfelf,  *  looks  upon 
'  me  with  fhame!  my  dear,  my  tender 
f  father,  hardens  his  heart  again  ft  me! 

*  I  have  loft  his  efteem,    loft  his  affec- 
'  tion.     Had  I  facrificed  my  pafflon  for 
'  Lucius  to  him,  I  might  have  made  a 
'  merit  of  my  obedience,  and  the  plea- 
'  fine  he  would  have  received  from  the 

*  reflection  of  my  duty  would  have  been 

*  fome  recompence  for  the  violence  I 
'  mould  have  donemyfelf.     But  I  have 
'  now  loft  both  my  father  and  my  lover. 

*  What  a  (hock  to  nature!  what  a  vio- 
'  lence  to  love  !     Like  a  wretch  the  moft 

*  defolate  and  forlorn,  I  find  myfelf  de- 

*  prived  of  every  comfort,  of  every  com- 

*  fort  except  my  innocence.     What  a 
'  group  of  miferics  has  this  day  pro- 
'  duced  !     When  filled  with  joy  at  my 

*  father's  prefence,  while  nature,  ttrug- 
'  giing  in  my  bofom,  made  me  fly  to 
'  his  arms,   fonging   to  embrace  him, 

*  and  eager  to  welcome  him  upon  his 
'  arrival ;  to  turn  away  from  me  with 

*  difdain,  to  treat  me  as  a  guilty  crimi- 

*  nal,  as  the  difgrace  of  his  family  !     O 
f  my  heart !   how  have  I  been  able  to 
'  fuftain   the   (hock!      What  would  I 
(  not  give  to  find  out  the  author  of  all 

*  my  troubles! — O,   my  dear  Lucius, 
'  didft  thou  but  know  the  agony,  the 

*  diftraftion  of  my  foul  at  this  moment, 

*  how  nearly  would  thy  defpair  refem- 
'  blemine!      Alas!    thou  wilt  know  it 

*  too  foon!     I  mail  never  be  thine  !     I 
'  muft  bid  adieu  to  all  the  pleafingpro- 

*  fpefts  of  happinefs ;  they  are  vanVfhe'J, 
'  and  I  (hall  bemiferable! — OmyC^odt 
'  pity  my   diftrefs,    and   vindicate  the 

*  caufeof  my  injured  innocence  !  Thou 
'  art  (till  my  friend  ;  and  to  thee  I  can 
'  appeal    as  a  witnefs  of  the  purity  of 
{  my  paffion,  of  the  fincerity  of  mydu- 
'  ty,  and  the  integrity  of  my  heart.     I 
'  muft,  I  will  confide  in  thy  goodnefs.' 

In  reflections  like  thefe  I  fpent  the 
greateit  part  of  the  night,  while  deep 
ieemed  to  fly  from  my  heavy  eye-lids, 
parched  up,  and  drained  of  every  tear; 
nor  was  it  till  my  ufual  time  of 
rifing, 
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rifm£,  that,  compofecl  a  little  by  foine 
pious  thoughts,  I  fell  into  a  flumber,  in 
•which  I  continued  till  roon.  I  then 
arofe,  extremely  indilpoied  with  a  violent 
pain  in  my  head;  when  Amelia,  think- 
ing  the  air,  which  then  blew  with  a 
plcafmg  frefhnefs,  might  give  me  fome 
relief,  engaged  me  to  take  a  turn  in  the 
fields.  But  I  (hall  omit  the  converfation 
which  patted  between  us,  which  indeed 
was  as  gloomy  as  poffible.  The  thoughts 
of  her  own  happinefs,  fo  fmcere  is  her 
affection,  could  not  prevent  her  bear- 
ing an  engaging  part  in  my  afflictions ; 
and  though  the  day  is  fixed  for  her  union 
with  Mellifont,  (be  feemed  to  fympathize 
in  my  griefs  with  as  real  a  forrow  as  if 
her  heart  likewife  was  devoid  of  all  joy. 
Upon  my  return  I  found  myfelf  much 
more  difordered  than  when  I  went  out; 
and  therefore,  by  my  aunt's  advice,  had 
a  light  dinner  provided  for  me,  and 
brought  into  my  chamber,  where  I  dined 
with  Amelia}  and  that  being  over,  was 
perfuaded  to  try  if  ileep  would  give  me 
any  relief;  and  indeed,  after  an  hour's 
repofe,  found  the  pain  in  my  head  much 
abated.  I  then  went  down  (lairs;  and 
enquiring  for  my  aunt,  was  told  that  (he 
was  in  the  parlour  with  my  father,  and 
Prudilla,  who  had  juft  come  to  pay  us  a 
viftt.  I  hefitatedat  firftto  confider  whe- 
ther I  fhould  join  them  or  not;  but  con- 
fidering  that  to  avoid  my  father's  pre- 
fence  would  only  encreafe  his  opinion  of 
my  guilt,  I  refolved,  in  fpite  of  my  re- 
Iu6tance,  to  bear  a  part  in  the  con- 
verfation, or  at  leaft  to  make  one  of  the 
corqpany. 

As  foon  as  I  entered  the  parlour,    I 
could  not  help  taking  notice  of  Prudil- 
la>  extraordinary  complaifance;  which 
wa?  the  more  remarkable,  as   (he  had 
lately  treated  tne,  whenever  I  chanced  to  ' 
lee  h<b,  with  a  refcrved  coldnefs;  that 
made  me  fancy  I  had  offended  her j  but 
now  (he  oppreiled  me  with  her  carefles, 
and  feemed  to  ftrive  to  outdo  herfelf  by 
theexccfs  of  her  complaifance.    '  My 
•,  dear,'  faid  (lie,  after  enquiring  my 
health,  '  I  am  extremely  ferry  to  fee  you 
fo  much  out  of  order.     Really  you  are 
more  indifpofed  than  you  are  willing 
to  think  yourfelf.     I  am  afraid  our 
country   air   don't   agree   with   you. 
Don't  you  think  fo  too,   my  dear?  I 
thiiik  you  feel  a  little  fever ifh;  God 
forbid  a  relapfe !  You  are  not  yet  re- 
covered gf  £  fever,  that  had  like  to 


have  proved  mortal.'—'  I  thank  you, 
Madam,  for  your  concern  for  my 
health,'  returned  I;  «  but  indeed,  I 
have  no  apprehenfions  of  that  kind. 
Mine  is  only  a  flight  indifpofition;  a 
pain  in  my  head  and  lownefs  of  fpirits, 
which  I  hope  will  foon  be  removed : 
I  am  pretty  fubjeft  tothefe  diforders.* 
— *  You  have,  I  think,  a  very  delicate 
conftitution,'  (he  replied}  '  but  even 
that  is  a  great  mercy,  when  it  has 
fuch  a  happy  effect  as  I  obferve  it  to 
have  in  you.  For  a  perfon  fo  young, 
to  have  a  mind  fixed  upon  a  better 
world!  to  give  fuch  early  proofs  of 
your  being  one  of  the  elect! — Really, 
Sir,'  continued  (he,  '  you  are  a  very 
happy  man  in  being  blefled  with  a 
daughter  who  has  fo  much  grace  and 
piety.  Every  body  here  is  charmed 
with  her  behaviour,  and  I  don't  think 
there  is  a  perfon  living  that  can  give 
her  an  ill  word,* 

My  father  here  (hook  his  head,  and 
gave  a  figh,  and  at  the  fame  time  fmiled 
with  an  air  that  feemed  to  thank  her  for 
her  good  opinion  of  me.  My  aunt 
fmiled  too,  but  with  this  difference,  that 
her  looks  did  not  exprefs  the  leaft  de- 
gree of  gratiuUe;  for  the  fmile  which 
in  my  father's  countenance  difcovered  a 
fecret  pleafure,  imprefTed  only  upon  hers 
a  (Utyrical  caft.  She  knew  Prudilla; 
my  father  was  entirely  ignorant  of  her 
character;  and  though  (he  could  not,  as 
(he  afterwards  told  me,  dive  into  her 
motive  for  giving  me  fuch  devout  pane- 
gyricks,  yet  (lie  could  not  help  thinking 
there  muft  be  fomething  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  that  (lie  ought  to  clifcover. 
She  (hnigged  up  her  moulders  with  an 
air  of  diftruft;  her  eyes  ran  over  each  of 
our  faces,  as  if  (lie  fought  to  know,  by 
the  traces  fne  found  there,  whether  our 
thoughts  were  conformable  to  her  own. 
Mean  while  Amelia,  who  fat  next  me, 
jogged  me  with  her  elbow,  and  looking 
in  my  face,  bit  her  lips,  and  feemed  to 
fay — '  Obferve— what  egregious  flat- 
<  teryP 

'  I  am  glad,'  faid  my  father,  after  a 
moment's  hefitation,  *  to  h ear  fo  good  an 
account  of  my  daughter:  but  the  opi- 
nions of  our  friends  are  notalways  the 
moft  juft;  they  are  blind  to  our  foibles  j 
and  thofe  few  perfections  we  have, 
they  are  fo  complaifant  as  to  magnify 
much  above  the  truth.  But  did  you 
never,  Madam,'  continued  he,  *  hear 
<  the 
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'  the  leaft  reficclion  upon  Felicia's  cha- 

*  racier?' — '  No,  Sir,  upon   my  word, 

<  not  a  fyllahle,  I  allure  you,'  laid  (he, 
with   the  utmoft  earnellnefs  j  '  there  is 

*  not  a  petion  living  that  can  give  her 

*  an  ill  word.     She  is  ib  much  beicve.l, 
^  that  if  the  confideratioTi  of  lier  health, 

*  or  any  other  realbn,  fhould  engage  ycu 
'  to  take  her  with  you  to  town,  every 
'  body  that  knows  her  would    be  ex- 

<  tremely   articled.     But  if  her  health 
'  makes  it  neceflary,  it  would  be  an  in- 

*  jury  to  her  to  deiire   her  ihyj  how- 
'  ever,  we  fhould  be  extremely  lorry  to 

*  iofe  her  agreeable,  edifying  company.'1 
— <  I  don't  doubt  it,  Vtturned  niy  aunt; 

*  but  do  you  talk  of  removing  her  from.. 

*  the  fragrant  breezes  of  the  country  to 

*  th£  fmoke  of  London,  for  the  fake  of 

*  her  health?  The  doctors  are  here  all 
'  againlt  you;  in  my  opinion,  Felicia  is 
f  'much  better  where  Die    is/ — '  Nay,' 
rejoined  my  father,  '  I  have  no  objection 

*  to  the  place.     This  houfe  Rands  m  a 

*  very  delightful  fit  tl  at  ion  j  and  the  bloom 

<  upon  Amelia's  countenance  is  to  me  a 
'  fufficient  proof  of  the  purity  of  the  air.' 
— — '  I  (hall   r.ot   difpute  the  point   wuh 
'  you,'  returned  Prudilla;  *  all  coniii- 
'  tutions,  you  ki.ow,arc  not  alike;  and, 

<  for  my  part,  I  am  fo  much  convinced 

*  that  London  world  agree  better  with 

*  Mifs  Felicia,  that  I  could  conient  to 

*  Iofe  her  company  for  the  advantage  (he 
'  would  receive  from  it  in  recovering  a 

*  more  perfect  itate  of  health.     Don't 

*  you  think,  Mifs  Felicia,'  laid  (lie  in  a 
fawning  tone,  '  I  fhould  make  a  con- 

*  fuierable   facrifice    in    foregoing   the 

*  pleafure  of  your   converfation  purely 

*  for  your   advantage?  But  my   good 

*  friends  here  don't  leem  to  be  of  my 

*  opinion.  What  do  you  think-of  it  ?  you 

*  are    the    bed  judge ;    were   you   not 
'  ftronger,  more  b rifle  and  lively,  when 

*  you  lived  in  town,  than  you  have  been 
'  fmce  ?  I  think  I  heard  you   fay  you 
'  were/ — '  No,  Madam,   I  never  faid 

*  any  fuch  thing,'  replied  I,  in  a  peevilh 
tone,  furprized  at   what  could   be  the 
reafon  of  her  deiiring  me  to  return  to 
London.     *    Did    not    you?    I    really 

thought  you  did,'  returned  (he  again: 
I  am  glad  to  find  I  was  millaken;  for 
indeed,  I  defire  nothing  more  than  to 
be  bleffed  with  the  continuance  of  your 
improving  converfation.  I  was  i'ay- 
t'other  day,  to  a  certain  lady  of  my 
acquaintance,  that  it  would  be  a  great 
misfortune  t$  y  s  all  to  lefe  you  j  "  for 


t:  politicly,"  faid  I,  "  a  young  lady  of 
"  fuch  a  holy  and  virtuous  lif~-  is  'Cry 
(<  hard  to  be  met  with."  She  \vas  of 

*  my  opinion  5  and  thmigh  I  don't  Ipve 
c  to  pi  aife  people  to  their  faces,  I  cannot 

*  help   laying,  that  we   talked  I    don't 

*  know  how  long  on  your  piety/ 

But  I  weary  both  you,  Madirm,  and 
mylelf,  with  relating  tattle  of  no  con- 
lequence.  Hitherto  every  thing  wentort 
fmoothly.  Prudilla  had  attempted  :o 
perfuade  my  father  to  take  me  with  liini 
to  town;  but  for  what  reafon  I  could 
not  then  imagine:  her  arguments,  how- 
ever, proved  unfuccefsful;  when  feeing 
me  difcover  fome  marks  of  uneafin-efs, 
fhetrifd  again  to  cajole  me  with  the  mod, 
lidiculoii.s  kind  of  flattery,  which  was 
the  It-is  infiippbrtabl^i  as  it  em; 
my  father's  thou  '  eveiitednifti 

from  entfr::i.  -linful  fub- 

jecl.  All  this  whi!-,  every  tiling  had 
the  air  of  myfteryj  but  her  dark  deiigns 
were  foou  to  be  laid  open,  when  the  very 
praifes  fiie  fo  liberally  bellowed  upon 
me  were  to  turn  to  her  own  confulion.  I 
mould  have  told  you,  that  the  fervant  I 
mentioned  in  my  kill  to  have  been  lent 
_  to  Lucius,  with' orders  to  deliver  the  let- 
ter, which  has  been  the  caufe  of  all  my 
fufferings,  into  his  hand,  returned  with- 
out an  anfwer,  he  not  being  at  home:  he 
was  therefore  lent  again  yederday  at 
noon,  and  returning  ab.nit  three  hours 
after,  my  aunt  was  called  out  to  fr.i_ak 
to  him,  iuft  at  the  time  when  Prudilla 
was  in  iheniuiii  of  htr  devoutly  fulibme 
panegyricks,  in  wh.ch  I  let  her  proceed 
without  interruption.  My  atmt~s  ftay 
v/as  very  Ihort,  for  (he  returned  in  t\vo> 
minutes  after  fhe  left  us,  with  a  coun- 
tenance inflamed  with  ar.gei;  her  eyes 
fparkled  with  referrtment,  and  every 
gelture  expreffed  a  rage  too  violent  to  be. 
leftraineclj'iwhen  r>/im:;  clown  fora  few 
minutes,  to  recover  heriVif,  (he  peri' led 
a  letter  (he  had  in  her  hand,  while  we  all 
kept  filence,  and,  big  with  expectation, 
feemed  to  wait  for  the  diicovery  cf  f,;me 
important  fecret.  For  my  part,  I  knew 
not  what  to  think;  I  was  unacquainted 
with  the  ferv ant's  bnng  -fent  this  lalt 
time  to  Lucius,  for  he  was  diJpa  ched 
to  him  while  I  was  in  my  chamber. 
'Tis  true,  as  I  hacTnothi/ig  to  reproach 
mylelf  with,  I  had  no  realbn  to  fear  my 
aunt's  reproaches  j  but  yet,  as  I  had  Al- 
ready been  greatly  injured,  I  could  uot 
"htlp  dreading  fiane  f;u  iher  prac.1i.-e* 
,  sigauift  me;  i  therefore obferved  her  be- 
I  huyieur, 
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haviour,  in  order  to  anticipate  a  dif- 
covery  in  which  I  did  not  doubt  my 
bei.,g  concerned;  but  I  had  not  watched 
her  a  mimue,  before  I  gueffed  the  whole, 
and  thought  myfelf  able  to  difcover  the 
caufeof  thofe  ftrong  emotions  which  agi- 
tated her  generous  Ibul.  She  frowned, 
ihe  bit  her  lips,  fhe  cart  a  fcornful  glance 
at  Prudilla,  that  expreffed  both  her  an- 
ger and  furpnze  j  and  then,  with  a  look 
of  difguft,  continued  reading  for  half  a 
minute  longer;  when,  as  it  unable  to 
proceed,  fhe  repeated  the  fame  marks  of 
averfion  and  aftonimment :  at  laft,  Jay- 
ing  the  letter  upon  the  table,  and  look- 
ing at  Prudilla — '  Did  you  ever  hear, 
«  Madam,'  faid  fhe,  '  the  leall  reflec- 
«  tion  upon  Felicia's  character?  Did  you 

*  ever  hear  her  virtue,  her  prudence,  or 
'  her  reputation,  called  in  queftion  ?' — 
f  N — o,  n — o,  Madam,1  returned  fhe, 
with  fome  confulion;  at  the  fame  time 
changing  colour,  while  my  aunt  rivet- 
tiny;  her  eyes  to  hers,  feemed  to  increafc 
her  diforder.    *  But  why  do  you  afk  me 

*  that  queftion  again  ?'  added  fhe,  with 
a  heiltation  that  mewed  me  was  greatly 
alarmed:  '  you  don't  fufpecl  me  of — 
«  of —  injuring  her  fo  much  as  to  fay 
<  the   contrary?' — *  You  then  fincerely 

*  believe  her  to  be  perfectly  virtuous?1 
vefumed  my  auut.    '  Yes,  Madam,  in- 
'  deed  I  do,'  laid  me;  *  upon  my  word, 

*  I  do;  as  virtuous   as  myfelf.1     Here 
her  face,  which  a  moment   before  was 
covered  with  a  livid  pale nefs,  was  now 
all  of  a  flame.     «  Yes,  and  a  great  deal 

more  fo,  Madam,'  replied  my  aunt, 
or  lam  much miiiaken/ — '  What  do 
you  mean,  Madam  ?'  cried  Prudilla, 
fmg,  and  calting  a  glance  at  the  door; 
have  you  a  mind  to  affront  me  ?  A 
great  deal  more  fo !  I  protelt  I  don't 
understand  you.  A  great  deal  more 
fo  I — A  great  deaj  more  virtuous  than 
I  am!  Is  this  the  manner  in  which 
you  treat  your  friends?  Somebody 
has  told  you  that  I  have  writ— they 
have  told  you  that — a — I  have  faid 
fomerhing  toMifs  Felicia's  prejudice, 
and  you  are  unwife  enough  to  believe 
them;  but  it  is  a  lye,  Madam,'  con- 
inued  fhe,  raifing  her  voice;  '  an  arrant 
iyej  as  great  a  falfhood  as  ever  was 
invented.  I  though),  Madam,  you  had 
too  good  an  opinion  of  me  to  fufpe£l 
my  being  guilty  of  fuch  a  thing.— But 
ladies,  your  fervant — Your  fervant, 
Sir.  I  ihaU  know  Uow  to.  refent  this 


«  treatment.   Ha!  mighty  pretty ! mor* 

*  virtuous  than  I!' 

Here  fhe  fiew  to  the  door  in  a  violent 
rage;  polfibly  to  avoid  any  farther  ex- 
planations :  while  Amelia  jogged  me 
with  her  elbow,  and  whifpered — '  Did 

*  you  oblerve  the  word  writ?  She  had 
'  like  to  have  confcfTed  all  at  once;  me 

*  knows  the  contents  of  the  letter;  and 
'  that  there  is  no  nair.c  fubfcribed,  as  well 
'  as  if  flic  had  read  it  this  moment.     O 

*  guilt,1  continued  fhe,  fhaking  her  head. 

*  what  a  fool  doft  thou  make  of  us !'  In. 
reply,  I  only  liniled,  and  fhook  my  head 
too.     In  the  mean  time,  Prudilla  was 
'pulling  the  lock,  while  fhe  found  all  her 
endeavours  to  open  the  door  prove  fruit- 
lefs^formy  aunt,  in  coming  in,  forefee- 
iug  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  detain 
her  long  enough  to  convince  my  father 
of  her  guilt,  had  wifely  turned  the  ktyr 
and  put  it  in  her  pocket. 

Prudilla  was  now  enraged  almoft  to 
a  degree  of  madnefsj  and  turning  about, 
called  out  aloud—'  Open  the  door,  Ma- 

*  dam.     By  what  authority  do  you  pre- 

*  tend  to  detain  me  here?  Openthedoor, 

*  I  lay,  or  I'll  break  it  open.1     She  here 
thundered  at  it  with  her  feet;  while  my 
aunt,    fmiling,   cried   in   a  foft  tone— • 

*  Come,  come,  Madam,  foftly,  foftly—. 
1  foftly — pray   don't  expofe  yourfelf  to 
'the  deriiion  of  my   fervants.     Pray, 

*  Madam,  be  advifed;  this  pafllon  don't 
'  become  you.     Indeed  it  does  not;  it 

*  would  almoft  make  one  fufpeft  you  of 

*  fomething  very  bad.     Dear  Madam, 

*  be  fo  good  as  to  lit  down;  you  mult 
'  not  leave  us  fo  foon;  upon  my  word 

*  we  can't  part  with  you  yet.'     My  fa- 
ther all  this  while  feemed  filled  with  the 
greatelt aftonifhment;  he appearedneither 
to  know  how  to  a£t,  nor  ,what  to  fayj 
however,  refle6ting  at  laft,  perhaps,  that 
my  aunt  mult  have  fome  extraordinary 
reafbn  for  this  change  of  behaviour  to  a 
perfon  whom  a  quarter  of  an  hour  be- 
fore flic  treated  with  much  politenefs,  he 
arofe,  and  taking  Prudilla  by  the  hand, 
led  her  to  her  chair;  at  the  fame  time  in- 
treating  her  to  eompofe  herf elf.     When, 
feeing  it  was  to  no  purpofe  to  make  any 
farther  refiftance,  fhe  peaceably  relumed 
her  feat;  and  fixing  her  eyes  upon  the 
floor,  waited  with  the  utmoft  uneafmefs 
for  what  my  aunt  had  farther  to  add. 
Her  looks  were  now  dejected  and  me- 
lancholy; and  it  was  eai'y  to  fee  the  re- 
lu&ancc  fhe  felt  at  being  obliged,  irr 

ipite 
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/pite  of  hcrfelf,  to  hear  the  mortifying 
things  file  had  reafon  to  expert. 

'  What  is  the  matter  ?'  cried  my  aunt, 
feeing  her  feated;  '  you  appear  ftrangely 
difcompofed :  but,however,  I  mutt  have 
fome  farther  difcourfe  with  you.  You 
have  been  laying  abundance  of  agree- 
able things   of  my   dear  niece,  for 
which  flie  is  undoubtedly  extremely 
obliged  to  youj  but  is  flie  really   fo 
virtuous,  pious   and  difcreet,  as  you 
have  reprtlented  her?  Pray  tell  us  all 
you  know  of  her' — and  then  putting  on 
her  fpcftacles.    and  taking    the  letter 
to   my    father  out  of  her  , pocket,  me 
proceeded  in  a  flow,  reading  tone—'  and 

*  don't  mew  fuch  a  waft  deal  of  reluc- 

*  tance  at  com-mu-ni-cating  the  fe-cret 
'  in-trigues  of  MtJ's  Felicia.' — '  I  don't 

*  know  what  vou  mean,  Madam,1  re- 
plied  me.     '  You   treat  me  very  un- 

*  worthily,  very  unlike  a  gentlewoman.' 
— *  Why,  is  not  this  letter  yours?'  re- 
turned my  aunt.     '  No,  Madain,'  me 
replied;  '  how  mould  it  be  mine  ?  I  fcorn 

to  ufe  any   body  ill,   much  lefs  Mifs 
Felicia.     Twas  barbarous  to  fufpecl: 
me  of  a  crime  of  this  nature;  but  we 
are  all  liable  to  be  flandered.— -Mifs 
Felicia,'  added  me,  wiping  her  eyes, 
why  don't  you  take  my  part  ?  I  have 
often  vindicated  you  on  the  like  oc- 
cafion.     I  could  not  bear  to  hear  any 
body    ufe  you  ill;  'tis  cruel  then  in 
you  to  hear  me  treated  fo  monftroufly 
on  your  account.'—'  I  humbly  thank 
you,  Madam,'  returned   I,  *  though 
I  cannot  fee  that  you  could  be  put  to 
much  pains  in  vindicating  my  reputa- 
tion, when  you  have  never  heard,  as 
you   fay,  the  leaft  ill   word   of  me.' 
This   produced   a    general  fmile;  only 
Amelia,   delighted  with  the  thought  of 
fpeedily  feeing  my  innocence   cleared  up 
in  the  prefence  of  my  father,  could  not 
forbear  indulging  th'e  ill-natured  plea- 
fure  of  encieaiing  Prudilla's  conf'uiion, 
by  a  triumphant  laugh  :  when  my  aunt 
relumed,  with  that  fuperiority  in  her  air 
which   con fc ions  virtue  gives  over  the 
meannefs   of   detected  guilt — *  Come, 
f  come,  Madam,  the&  fubterfuges  and 
low  evalions  lerve  only  to  let  your 
crimes  in  a  more  glaring  light:  nor 
do  I  expect  to  hear  any  thing  eife  but 
fuch  abfurd  contradictions,  while  you 
endeavour  to  clear  yourielf  of  thofe 
bafe  and  fcandalous    aftions  which  it 
is  in  my  power  to  prove  agaiml  you. 
This  letter,  this  vile,  this  infamous 


and  malicious  letter,  which  equally 
mews  the  abandoned  character  and 
ignorance  of  the  writer,  is  your  ;  I 
know  it  is — nor  will  any  thing  you 
can  fay  perfuade  me  to  believe  the  con- 
trary. 'Tis  your  hand;  and  it  exactly 
agrees  with  another  I  have  here,  that 
difcovers  the  motive  of  your  aftions, 
and  lays  open  and  naked  the  wicked- 
nefs  and  deformity  of  your  corrupted 
foul.  Is  it  for  this  you  affect  to  ap- 
pear virtuous,  to  practife  the  blacken: 
vices  with  a  better  grace  ?  to  dve  an 
innocent  mind  all  the  diltrefs,  and 
(hame,  and  ibrrow,  which  only  a  guilty 
one,  like  yours,  ought  tofuffer?  To 
ettrange  the  affections  of  an  indulgent 
parent  from  an  only  child,  the  delight 
of  his  life,  the  object  of  his  deareft 
hopes  and  fondeft  wi(hes?  To  throw 
a  damp  over  all  his  profpe&s  of  joy, 
by  reprefenting  her  as  guilty,  as  a  dii- 
graceand  reproach  to  his  name,  whom 
he  has  jultly  admired  am!  loved  for  her 
virtues?  Blum,  Madam,  if  you  have 
any  fenfe  of  mame,  or  the  Icaft  degree 
of  that  extraordinary  modetty  to  which 
you  make  fuch  mighty  pretences— 
blufh,  and  look  into  yourfelf  with 
horror.  O  my  liars !  for  one  of  your 
years  to  attempt  to  delude  a  young 
man— a  very  young  man — and  to  at- 
tempt to  frighten  him  to  a  compliance 
with  your  lewd  defires,  by  threatening 
to  deprive  him  of  his  miuSefs  !  What 
impudence!  And  to  dare  to  aitempt 
it  too  ! — to  attempt  it  by  fuch  bafe  me- 
thods! But,  tofinifh  your  fliamt,  id 
convince-fny  brother,  that  what  i  have 
laid  is  but  too  true,  I'll  read  this  vile 
tetter.1 

Here,  putting  on  her  (pedlaries,  lie 
began  in  the  (low  tone  of  a  perlbn  read- 
ing a  hand  almoit  unintelligible-*— 

*    UNKIND    LUCIUS, 

*  T  F  I  ddired  to  meet  you  in  the  dark. 
•*•   '  laft  night,  it  was  only  t;.  !a      my 

*  blufhes.     [How  modeft  this  wa*l (in- 
terrupted Amelia)   while  my  aum    )«.  - 
ceeded]  Come  lo-night,   and  I'll  refufe 
'  you  nothing.' 

Priulillahad  fat  all  tliis  while  ,n  a  (lu- 
pid  kind  of  ama2emc;nt,  wit"  a  cc,  n- 
tenance  on  which  was  pointed  all  the 
hoi  ror,  and  rage,  an  :  >'c  c- 

tion,   that  guilt  and  u..mnlked  lr  p<    ,    y 
could  give   it.     H-.-r   i.  o   th  w.,  ,;p^r, 
every   h-nture  diftu'-ted,  and  j.::i    •.•/!  vie 
I  i  fume 
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frame  trembling   and  convulftd.     She 

cw".    r.ued  unable  to  f,  eak,  unable  to  in- 

te'T'ipt  w'iat  gave  her  inch  pain  to  hear. 

.low   a   hidden    impulfe  of  fhame 

•  i  Ml  from  her  feat,  and  fnatch- 

:  the   letter  out  of  my  aunt's 

,•    violent    <  aiiion,  tore  it   to 

,  crying-— '  '!"  \\\.-,  is  too  much,  Ma'- 

bear  it — it  is    a 

*  forge  y — a  c..rleci  forgery.'  While 
rny  aunt,  fmiiuig  with  an  air  ofcon- 
'  tempt,  cr.lt  ;ier  eyes  upon  a  fmall  piece 
f.i  •  hue'  fall  in  her  fingers,  which  pre- 
lenting  to  my  father,  he  read  the  fol- 
lowing word?,  which  I  have  now  before 
jne— 

'  fufe  my  requeft  or  tell 

'  w  to  be  revenged  on  your 

'  acquaint  her  father  with 

'  Your  blufhin 

You  are  reac'y  now,  Madam,  to  won- 
der how  1  could  t'nink  of  giving  you  this 
unin'c'.'ja^Ie  fragment,  under  which 
,  was  reciair/yig  the  three  firft  letters  of 
her  name,  for  1  cannot  now  be  i'uppoied 
to  be  in  a  ciilpofition  to  puzzle  you  with 
riddjesj  hut,  however  infignificant  it 
may  appear,  it  not  only  ferved  to  con- 
vince my  father  that  the  hand  was  ex- 
actly the  fame  as  that  in  which  the  letter 
vriiten  that  had  given  us  lo  much 
nrf  '.finefs,  but  afiided  uiy  aunt  in  recol- 
k'cV.n^;  the  whole  lines,  of  which  thefe 
were,  a  part;  which  fhe  might  ejfily  do, 
as  it  was  hardly  half  an  hour  fince  fhe 
)iad  read  the  letter  entire;  and  then,  in- 
'.  they  appeared  uf  the  greatefl  con- 
iequtnce,  iince  they  explained  the  motive 
of  this  dark  proceeding. 

My  father  having  compared  this  piece 
with  the  letter  on  the  table,  returned  it 
to  n-.v  aunt,  who  looking  at  it  with  at- 
tention, after  a  moment's  confideratipn, 
told  us,  Hie  remembered  the  lines  ran 


«  BUT  if  yon  refufe  my  fond  re- 

*  quell,  or  tell  any  body  what  you  know 
<  I  would  have  a  fecret,  I  know  how  to 
*'be  revenged  on  your  idol,  that  you 

*  doat  fbmuch  upon,  and  will  pofitively 
'  acquaint  her  father  with  every  thing 

*  you   would  hide  from  him.     Your 

*  bluming,  £c.' 

*  Thefe,  I  affure  you,'  continued  my 
aunt,  *  were  exactly  her  words.'—'  O 

*  monftrous  !'  cried  Prudilla,  throwing 

the  paper,  which  fhe  had  tore  into 
<  monftroys  indeed  1  wh^t 


*  vileiniinuations!  that  T  mould  be  fu- 
'  fpeiled  of  Inch  crimes  !   But  my  piety 
'  and  modetty  are  too  well  known   for 
'  any  .body   to  believe    it.     I   ch:n 

*  with  thinking;  of  a  fellow  !   an  odious, 
'   natty  fellow  !  "But  I'll  ftill  be  revenged : 

*  1  will  make  him  fmart  for  it.    I— 4hat 

*  never  had  an  indecent  thought  in  my 
«  life !  I  think  of  a  filthy  fellow !  No, 
'  no,  Madam,  my  reputation  for  chaf- 

*  tity  is  too  well  eiiablilhed  for  any  body 
'  to  imagine  it.     It  is  a  lye;  and,  for 

*  what  I  know,  you,  Madam,  may  have 
'  a  hand  in    it:  but  I   can  lee  through 
'  your  plots.     This,  Sir,  is  a  contriv- 
'   ance  betwten  Lucius  and  yourwick- 
'  ed  daughter,  whom  I  never  fuiptcteJ 

*  till  this   moment  ;  they  would   be  re- 

*  vengtd  becaufe  I   was   enough  your 

*  friend  to  oppofe  her  marrying  fuch  a 

*  villain,  lucli   a  det>auched,  lewd  vil- 
'  lain.    And  fb,  having  my  letter thrre, 
'  they  muft  needs  counterfeit  my  hand!' 
Here  fhe   forced  a  ridiculous,  affected 
laugh,  and  then  proceeded**-}  La!  Mil's, 
'  I  did  not  think  you  had  been  fo  cun- 
'  ning.     But  you  mail   know  that  my 
'  character  is  above  cenfure.' 

It  would  be  impoffible,  Mad'.im,  to 
defcribe  all  the  ibange  contortions,  the 
convulsive  geftures,  and  affefted  airs, 
with  which  this  Ipeech  was  uttered.  She 
had  at  firlt  the  very  look  of  a  fury ;  fhe 
grinned,  fhe  Itared,  fhe  (tamped,  and 
walked  about  the  room,  flutteiing  her, 
fan;  while  her  countenance,  as  well  as 
every  action,  expreilcd  the  fw.ell  of  rage, 
the  iting  of  conicious  iliame,  and  ail  the 
mortifying  pangs  that  could  diftort  and 
rack  a  corrupted  heart,  afhamed  of  be- 
ing diicovtied,  too  proud  ingenuoufly 
to  contels  it'h  guilt,  and  too  much  heat- 
ed by  paflicn  to  attend  to  the  little  deco- 
rums of  her  .character.  But  at  laft, 
thinking,  in  the  heat  of  her  rage,  fhe 
might  throw  all  .upon  Lucius  and 
me,  and  perhaps  periuade  my  father,  at 
leatt,  that  fhe  was  ignorant  of  thofe 
crimes  which  touched  her  moil  to  the 
quick;  fhe  changed  her  part,  andjfwallow- 
ed  up  by  the  thoughts  of  revenge,  forgot 
that  by  this  contradictory  behaviour  (lie 
took  the  moft  effectual  way  of  derlroy- 
ing  at  once  her  character,  and  difcover- 
ing  the  deformity  of  her  black,  aban- 
doned foul.  But  fhe  was  incapable  of 
reflection,  and,  hurried  away  by  a  tor- 
rent of  paffion,  catched  at  the  firft  relief 
that  offered ;  a  relief  that  made  her  forget 
her  fhame,  and  feel  a  fhadowy  dawn  of 
triumph, 
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triumph.  Good  God !  can  there  he 
worfe  miferies  than  thofe  which  arii'e 
from  guilt  ?  What  deftruction  does  it 
occafion,  while  it's  very  reliefs  plunge 
us  into  more  aggravated  wretchedness, 
into  deeper  horrors! 

My  father,  now  unable  to  contain  his 
indignation,  arofe,  and  damping  the  tri- 
umphant fmile,    which   jutt  began    to 
quiver  on   her  countenance,  by  a  rtern 
and  contemptuous  glance—'  Madam,' 
cried  he,  *  don't  think  it  in  your  power 
to  impofe  upon  me  hy  thefe  low  arti- 
fices;   I   can    fee,  through    all    thefe 
doublings,  the  weak  fubierfuges  of  an 
abandoned    mind.      If  my  daughter 
has  no  crimes  but  what  inch  a  vile 
hypocrite   as  you    can   reproach    her 
with,  I  /hall  do  her  the  juftice  to  think 
her  innocent.' 

What  a  beam  of  joy,  at  thefe  words, 
fhot  through  my  foul!      My  aunt  now 
arofe,  and   opening  the  door,    cried— 
Begone,  Madam;  for  your  brother's 
fake,  I  fliall  be  more  tender  of  your 
reputation  than  you  deferve,  but  never 
prefume  again  to  enter  into  myhoxjfe. 
Go,  and  blufh,  in  fecret — I  am  forry 
that  ever  I  knew  you.'    Here  Piudilla 
left  us,  hanging  down    her    head,  and 
muttering  fomething  we  could  not  per- 
fectly underftand. 

But  I  find  1  muft  break  off.  When 
I  began  this  letter,  I  fancied  it  would 
be  very  Ihprt;  but  I  am  got,  before  I  am 
aware,  to  my  ufual  length.  Sure  I 
mult  be  an  extravngent  lover  of  writing 
to  lend  you  ftich  long  epiftles.  The  polt 
is  ready  to  let  out,  and  I  have  but  juft 
time  to  repeat  my  aflurances  that  I  am, 
and  ever  mail  be,  your  ladyfhip's  molt 
affectionate  friend, 

FELICIA. 


LETTER     XX. 

AS  foon,  Madam,  as  Prudilla  was 
gone,  elated  with  the  thoughts  of 
what  had  pafled,  and  charmed  with  the 
delightful  profpect  of  a  Ipeedy  reconci- 
liation with  my  father,  I  was  going  to 
embrace  this  favourable  moment  of 
throwing  myfelf  at  his  feet,  and  begging 
to  be  rertored  to  his  efteem;  but  I  no 
iooner  role  up,  in  order  to  make  thefe 
fubmilfions,  than,  flopped  by  the  pride 
of  virtue,  I  reflected  that  I  had  already 
made  too  many  attempts  to  foften  his 
wnjuft  angerj  and  lhat,  if  he  was  now 


convinced  of  my   innocence,  it  did  no 
become  me  to  entreat  for  what   I  had  a 
right  todemand  from  him.  '  Shall  I,  like 
a  criminal,' faid  I  to  myfelf,  *  fuppli- 
cate  for   forgiveneTs?    In  what  have  I 
offended?   It  is  for  guilt  to   itoop  fo 
low,  innocence  has  no  need  of  itoop- 
ing.'     At  this  thought   I  fat   down, 
again;  and  my  father  and  my.  aunt,  ftitt 
warm  with  refentment,  being  now  feated 
too,  could  not  help  making  fome  reflec- 
tions on  the  odious  deformity  of  Pru- 
dilla's  mind. 

*  What  an  abandoned  hypocrite'/ 
cried  my  father,  with  a  look  itill  dif~ 
turbed  by  pafilon;  «  what  a  vile  incen- 
diary! But  how  ridiculoufly  incon- 
fiftent  was  her  conduct!  I  confefs  I 
am  notable  to  thinkit,  in  any  inftance, 
agreeable  to  common  fenfe:  nor  can  I 
determine  which  is  the  moll  remark- 
able, her  folly,  or  her  wickednefs. 
What  a  heap  of  contradictions  I 
of  abfurd,  palpable  contradictions!' — 
Really  Sir,'  replied  my  aunt,  «  lean- 
not  think  her  fo  inconfiftent  with  her* 
felf  as  you  do;  her  artifices  appear  to 
me  all  of  apiece.  Thinking  Felicia 
an  obftacle  to  her  criminal  delires,  fhe 
endeavours  to  prevail  with  you  to  li-nd 
for  her  up  to  town;  you  unexpectedly 
come  to  fearch  into  the  truth  of  what 
flie  had  alledged  again  ft  ycur  daugh- 
ter j  when,  dreading  a  dilcovery  that 
might  prove  fatal  to  her  reputation, 
me  comes,  hoping  to  clear  herfelf  of 
lufpicion  by  contradicting  every  tiling 
me  had  faid  in  the  letter;  and  at  the 
fame  time  colouringxover  her  artifices 
by  the  grofleft  flattery,  endeavours  to 
peifuade  us  that  our  air  does  not  agree 
with -her  constitution  ;  and  thus,  by  a 
concern  fcr  her  health,  and  an  affec- 
tation of  the  nrjcte(t  friend/hip,  The 
flattered  herfelf  with  carrying  on  her 
grand  delign,  which  is  Mill  the  remo- 
val of  your  daughter.  And,  as  to 
the  reit  ot  her  conduct,'  continued  my 
unt,  *  it  is  eafy  to  be  accounted  for, 
from  the  ftrong  perturbations  of  a  guilty 
mind,  terrified  at  the  thoughts  of  a 
difcovery,  and  therefore  in  too  great 
a  ferment  to  attend  to  the  nice  deco- 
rums which  wtre  neceffary  to  carry  on 
fuch  a  difficult  defign,  and  too  much 
perplexed  to  fecure  herlelf  by  the  lubtle 
aids  of  a  ready  imagination.  She  af- 
fects to  appear  a  Jady  of  the  lit  icteft 
piety,  and  moft  unblemiflied  lanctity 
oflifej  fhe  is  the  cenlbr  of  the  nei?h- 
'  bourhoodj 
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bourhood;  and  not  the  fmalleit  fault 

can  efcape  her  notice:  judge,  then,  how 

hard  it  mult  be  to  carry  on   this  dif- 

gviife  when  fo  clofe'y   attacked,  and 

how  terrible  the  apprehention  of  being 

feen  in  her  true  deformity!' 

'  Right,  right,' cried  my  father;  *  (he 

is  more  lubtlethanl  imagined;  atleaft 

I  ought  to  think  fo,'  added  he,  in  a 

ender  tone,  *  in  vindication  of  my  too 

eafy  credulity.   I  have  then  injured  my 

Felicia!'     I  could   hear  no   more — I 

fiew  into  his  arms;  while  he,  feeing  my 

intention,  arofe  and  llepped  forwards  to 

receive  me.     \Vhat  a  delightful,  painful 

moment'. 

O  my  dear  friend,  you  cannot  con- 
ceive even  a  diftant  idea  of  half  the  fatif- 
faftion  and  joy  I  felt  at  this  inftant. 
Something likethevoiceof  nature  hufbed 
my  troubled  foul  into  a  peaceful  tram- 
port,  into  a  rapture  lei's  tumultuous, 
though  not  lefs  pleailng,  than  that  of  two 
meeting  lovers.  My  life  teemed  to  run 
up  to  it's  fource,  and  to  return  back 
again  in  a  fweeter  and  more  tranquil 
ftream.  I  embraced  my  father,  as  if  I 
had  not  feen  him  till  that  moment,  as  if 
that  was  the  happy  inttant  of  his  arrival. 
Every  care,  every  trouble,  was  then  for- 
got; my  prelent  joy  took  up  all  my 
thoughts,  and  all  thofe  thoughts  were 
extafy.  My  father,  having  tenderly 
embraced  me,  with  the  affecYion  of  a 
parent  who  had  found  a  child  more  than 
doubly  loft;  while  nature,  rifmg  in  his 
eyes,  fwelled  into  a  tear,  and  rolled 
clown  his  awful  cheeks;  feated  me  in  a 
chair  that  was  next  his  own,  and  taking 
hold  of  my  hand — *  My  dear  Felicia,* 
faid  he,  while  all  the  parent  gufhed  in 
his  eyes,  '  I  have  dearly  fuffered  in  too 
f  eafily  believing  thee  guilty;  but  canft 

*  thou  forgive  the  difquiet  I  have  given 
'  thee,  and  overlook  this  weak  credulity 
'  that — '  '  Dear  Sir,' cried  I,  interrupt- 
ing him,  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
and  almoft   afhamed  of  his  condefcen- 
fion,  '  I  can't  bear  to  hear  you.    Is  this 
c  the  language  of  a  father  to  a  daugh- 
'  ter?  No,  Sir,  it  mall  never  be  yours 

*  to  me;  you  opprefs  me  too  much  by 

*  this  unmerited  goodnefs.  The  terrible 
'  difquiets  we  have  both  felt  muft  be 

*  placed  to  Prudilla's  account.     But  I 
'  heartily  forgive  her;  fhe  has  been  fuf- 

*  ficiently  mortified:  we  will   think  of 

*  her  then  no  more.     My  conducl,  my 
'  refignation  to   your  will,  mall  fuffi- 

*  ciently  fh&w  how  little  I  deferve  her 


'  (landers.  You  (hal!  know  me  to  be 
'  dutiful;  I  will  obey  you  in  every 
*  thing  you  can  defire.* 

Htre  he  prefied  my  hand;  and,  after  a 
fhort  lilence,  turning  to  my  aunt,  aiked 
who  the  pei  Ion  was  on  whom  I  had 
placed  my  affections?  '  He  is,'  laid 
fhe,  (for  here,  Madam,  I  can't  help  re- 
peating her  words,  file  talked  fo  char- 
mingly) «  he  is  a  young  gentleman,  of 
a  family  not  inferior  to  ours;  but  this 
is  a  trifling  circumftance  when  com- 
pared with  his  perfonal  virtues.  He 
has  a  noble  dignity  of  fentiment,  a. 
generous  and  humane  heart,  a  deli- 
cacy of  foul  that  renders  him  equally 
beloved  and  admired.  This,  Sir,  is 
the  character  I  give  of  him;  and 
I  don't  queftion,  Sir,  but  you'll  find 
it  ftriftly  juft.  If  you  enquire  abroad, 
you  will  hear  too  of  temperance,  affa- 
bility, an  engaging  temper,  and,  in 
ihort,  of  all  the  virtues  you  would 
wifn  to  fee  in  a  fon-ir.  law.' — '  I  am 
lorry  to  hear  it,'  returned  my  father ; 
it  will  then  be  fo  much  the  harder  for 
my  daughter  to  comply  with  what  I 
have  to  propofe  to  her.  I  have  engaged 
my  word  to  folicit  her  confent  to  mar- 
ry the  fon  of  ope  of  my  molt  intimate 
friends;  and  have  aflured  him,  that 
Ihe  pays  fo  ftricr.  an  obedience  to  my 
will,  that  he  need  not  doubt  of  my 
fuccefs.  He  has  a  fortune  fuperior  to 
hers,  a  circumltance  that  I  cannot 
overlook;  nor  does  he  want  any  qua- 
lification to  entitle  him  to  the  charac- 
ter of  a  worthy  man,  or  a  gentleman. 
Let  me  fee  now,  Felicia, "added  he,  ad- 
reffing  himfelf  to  me,  '  that  you  can 
obey  my  inclinations  rather  than  your 
own;  for  I  will  not  do  you  the  injury 
to  imagine,  that  you  have  fo  far  en- 
gaged yourfelf  without  my  content,  as 
to  be  unable  to  go  back.' — *  Sir,'  re- 
)lied  I,  with  my  eyes  fixed  on  the  floor, 
I  am  all  obedience.  I  never  propoled 
to  marry  without  your  approbation ; 
but  let  me  at  lealt  beg  that  1  may  have 
time  to  conquer  my  heart,  and  fubdue 
my  rebellious  inclinations.  I  will 
ftudy  to  obey  you,  and  do  all  in  my 
power  to  render  myfelf  worthy  your 
efteem.'— >'  This,  my  dear,' returned 
ie,  '  is  all  I  deiire.  It  would  indeed 
be  a  mock  to  decency  and  virtue,  as 
well  as  the  greateit  injury  to  the  man 
thou  wouldft  endeavour  to  render  hap* 
py,  wert  thou  forced  into  his  arms, 
while  thy  tendered  affeftions  were 
«  placed 
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phcecl  upon  another.  But  time,  and 
the  perfections  of  the  gentleman  I  have 
chofen  for  thee,  will,  I  hope,  make 
that  definable  change,  which  will  be 
neceffary  to  compleatthe  felicity  of  you 
both.' 

Could   our  happy  reconciliation   be 
concluded  with  a  fubjeft  more  capable 
of  giving  a  damp  to  my  rifingjoys,  and 
to  the  exquifite  fatisfacYions  of  filial  af- 
fcclion!  My  heart,  though  diflolved  in 
duty,  felt  the  whole  force  of  the  lall  de- 
mand; ami  at  the  fame  inftant  that  I 
gave  up  all  power  overmyfelf,  and  con- 
leuted  toforfakemy  dear  Lucius,  he  ap- 
peared prefent   to  my  mind  in   all  his 
charms,  in  all  the  radiant  charms  of  vir- 
tue, drooping  under  his    unhappy  lot, 
while  the  tender    languifhment  of  his 
foul   feemed  to   reproach  my   too  eafy 
compliance.      But   what  could   I  do? 
Could  I  refufe  any  thing  to  a  father,  who 
had  a  right  to  demand  every  thins;  from 
ine?  No;   that  was   impofiible;  I   was 
then  in  a  difpofition  to  pay  him  the  moft 
rigorous  obedience.      Nor  indeed  could 
he  have  made  any  requeft  that  would 
have  given  me  equal  pain  to  grant:  for 
wealth  and  fplendour,  and  all  the  allur- 
ing gaieties  of  life,    appear  but  trifles, 
when  compared  with  the  more  important 
interefts  of  our  hearts.     Love,  in   the 
very  inltant  when  I  endeavoured  to  give 
up  the  foft,  the  tender  pafllon,  refumed 
it's  empire,  and,  in  fpiteof  all  my  refo- 
lution,  flowed  in  upon   my   foul,  and 
embittered  the  generous  efforts  of  my 
duty;  nor  could   I  thus  formally  refign 
the  extatick   thought   of  'fpending  my 
life  with  Lucius,  without  feeling  fome 
cf  the   moft  cruel  pangs.      However, 
endeavouring  to  collect  myfelf  as  much 
as  pofllble,    by  recalling  the   pleafmg 
ideas  of  our  reconciliation,  I  aflumed 
an  air  of  eafe  and   refignation  ;  but  as 
this  was  a  fituation  very  difficult  to  iup- 
port  long  together,  and  as  I  found  my- 
felf {till  difordered  with  the  pain  in  my 
head,  I  feized  the  firrt  opportunity  of 
retiring  to  my  chamber:  where  my  lup- 
per  being  brought  to  me,  I  went  to  bed. 
I  {hall  not,  Madam,  attempt  to  de- 
fcribe  the   oppofite  paflions   I  had    to 
flruggle  with,  .now  I  was  retired  from 
company,  and  was  at  liberty  to  indulge 
all  the  various  reflexions  that  intruded 
themfelves  upon  my  mind.     It  is  fuf- 
ficier.t  to  fay,  that  I  felt  a  confufed  and 
diltuibed  mixture  of  pleafur*  and  pain. 
But  whether  th?  relief*  I  fo\m4 


the  confideration  of  having  regained  the 
favour  of  an  indulgent  parent,  together 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  joy  he  felt  at 
finding  me  {till  innocent,  were  more 
powerful  than  all  the  caufe  I  had  for  un- 
eafinefsj  or  whether  my  fpirits  finking, 
under  the  pleafing  flow  of  thofe  dutiful 
affections  which  I  had  indulged  without 
restraint,  made  me  more  heavy  than 
ufual;  I  foon  fell  into  a  delightful  (lum- 
ber, which  lalted  till  morning,  when  I 
found  myieU  perfectly  recovered  from 
evevy  indifpofition :  but  the  moment  I 
opened  my  eyes,  the  dear  idea  of  my 
lover  returned  again  to  my  mindj  while 
I  recollected  his  air,  his  wordsj  his 
geltures,  the  purity  of  his  foul,  and  the 
fublimity  of  his  virtues,  all  had  a  thou- 
fand  winning  graces;  pleafing  in  the 
review,  yet  painful  in  the  idea  of  their 
being  nothing  to  me,  fince  I  mull  forget 
to  admire,  forget  to  iove  this  dear  en- 
gaging man,  whom  my  heart  reprefented 
as  all  lovely. 

I  was  in  this  fituation,  Madam,  when 
I  wrote  you  mv  latt  letter,  which  I  began 
as  foon  as  I  hid  flipped  on  my  clothes,  and 
which  took  me  up  great  part  of  the  day 
in  writing;  and  indeed,  though  1  then 
filled  two  iheets  of  paper  with  my  fcrib- 
bling,  I  ought  in  ftrift  propriety  to  have 
carried  it  thus  far.  Bjt  my  adventures 
come  in  fuch  fwjft  fuccefllon,  that  I 
cinnot  pretend  to  keep  pace  with  them. 
I  have  a  very  interefting  fce^ie  to  relate; 
and  as  I  forefee  it  will  take  up  too  much 
time  forme  to  give  it  you  now  entire,  I 
chufe  to  defer  it  till  my  next. 

With  my  moft  humble  refpe6ls  to  his 
lord/hip,  I  am  yours,  £:c. 

FELICIA 


LETTER    XXF. 

DEAR    MADAM, 

I  HAD  fuch  a  variety  of  painful  and 
agreeable  things  remaining  when  I 
concluded  my  lait,  that  it  was  with  th« 
extreme**  reluftar.ee  I  found  myfdf 
obliged,  either  to  break  off,  or  to  give 
you  fuch  a  loofe  general  account  of"  the. 
changes  in  my  affairs,  as  would  be  en- 
tirely unafFefting;  or  elfe,  after  having 
railed  your  curiofity,  to  break  off,  and 
give  you  the  pain  of  waiting  feveral  days 
in  a  tedious  fufpence.  But  I  have  now 
an  opportu&ity  of  continuing  my  itory, 
without  any  of  thofe  inconveniences. 
Tiw  da  after  thai  in  which  I  waa 
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reftored  to  my  father's  favour,  and  loft 
to  the    pleating  joys    of  love,    and   all 
tl>e  it  '.rti-i  ing  delights  I  had    formed  an 
idea  of,   the  fweets  of  the  molt  hmocent 
fympathies,  and  the  uniform  tranlporrs 
of  a  blifsful  union  of  fouls  j  the  day  af- 
ter this  important  one,  I  lay,  I  fc;;rcely 
faw  my  father  till  the  evening:   for  hav- 
ing, foon  after  I  arofe  in.  the  morning, 
tenderly  enquired    into  the  ftate  of  my 
health,  he  left  us  to  fpend  the  day  with 
fome  neighbouring  gentlemen.      Upon 
his  return  we  were  all  furprized  to  find 
him  ruffied   and  difturbed  by   paflion  ; 
and  naturally   enquiring  what  was  the 
caufe  of  his  uneafmefs,   how  great  was 
my  aftoniftiment  and    concern   to  hear 
him  tell  me,  that  he   had  received  tlve 
grofleft    infults    from    Lucius's  father ! 
'Tis  true,'  laid  he,  '  he  was  difordeied 
with  wine;  but  it  is  alib  true  too,  that 
he  has  affronted  me  in  the  prelence  of 
feveral  gentlemen,  in  a   manner  that 
I   can't   help  referring.     As    I   had 
given  him  no  caui'c   of  offence,  every- 
body took  my  part;  and,  as  is  ufual 
on  fuch  occafions,  freely  gave  me  an 
account  of  the   feveral   debaucheries 
of  his   life:  he  is  guilty  of  every  ex- 
travagance; and  is,  they  tell  me,  juft 
upon  the  brink  of  ruin.     Can  I  think 
of  being  allied  to  fuch  a  wretched  fa- 
mily! No,  child,  I   mud   repeat  my 
requeft,  that  you  would  never  more 
entertain  the  leaft  thought  of  his  un- 
happy fon.* 

Though  I  had  before  hardly  any  hopes 
of  ever  obtaining   Lucius,  yet  I  could 
not    hear  this  repeated  injunction  with- 
out feeling  a  great  addition  of  pain.  My 
father  was  now  confirmed  in  his  oppo- 
fition  to  my  defires,  and  had  fome  rea- 
fon  to  be  averle  to  our  union.     Could 
I  then  entertain  the  leaft  diftant  thought 
of  a  change  in  my  affairs  ?  I  durft  not 
even  think  it  poflible.     I    had  not   the 
leaft  glimmering   hope  of    ever   being 
happy,  unlefs  I  could   erafe  from  my 
heart  the  tender  impreffions    I    found 
thereof  my  dear  Lucius,  and  thatfeemed 
as  great  an  impoffibility  as  that  I  mould 
ever  obtain  him.     I  was  fo  much  ftruck 
with  this  thought,'that  I  was  hardly  able 
to  make  ananlwer,  and  only  replied— 
I  am  extremely  forty  for  it,  Sir;  but 
if  you  knew  Lucius,  you  would  be  far 
from  thinking  him  guilty  of  his  fa- 
ther's crimes,  of  which  he  is  perfectly 
incapable:  but  I  fhall  fay  £0 
will  ftudy  to  obey  you/ 


.My  aunt,  perhaps,  thinking  this  an 
improper  time  to  vindicate  my  lover,  as 
my  father  was  not  a  little  dilturbed  with 
pailibn,  itemed  to  avoid  entering  into  the 
iubjea.  But  Mellifont,  who,  as  he  was 
upon  the  point  of  being  united  to  Ame- 
lia, had  been  fully  let  into  the  ftate  of 
our  affairs,  and  who  was  now  prefent, 
could  not  help  vindicating  his  friend  with 
a  warmth  that  great  lyincreafedmyefteem 
for  him,  and  which  I  faw  by  Amelia's 
eyes  was  not  much  lefs  pleafmg  to  her  : 
but  all  he  could  fay  had  but  little  efFecl 
on  my  father;  his  moft  forcible  argu- 
ments could  not  perfuade  him  to  believe, 
but  that  the  vices  of  a  parent  muft  have 
fomeerfeclon  the  minds  of  his  children. 
It  is  true  he  was  not  now  in  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  hear  reafon,  efpeciallyon  a  fub- 
je6f.  fo  oppoiite  to.the  tumultuous  ftate  of 
his  own  mind,  which  had  fixed  prepof- 
felhons  alnioft  unconquerable.  But  he 
was  fjjon  in  a  better  difpofition;  Lucius 
himfelf  removed  all  his  prejudices,  and 
convinced  him  of  his  innocence,  and  in 
a  happy  moment  infpired  him  with  the 
higlieft  efteem. 

The  next  morning,  as  I  lay  longer 
thari  ufual,  I  breakfafted  in  bed  ;  a  thing 
very  uncommon  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
where,  as  I  have  told  you,  it  is  not  un- 
ufu-jl  for  fine  ladies  to  rife  with  the  - 
fun.  But  I  had  fcarcely  drank  my  cho- 
colate, when  Amelia  came  running  into 
my  chamber,  to  inform  me  that  Lucius 
was  juft  come,  and  that  he  was  now  in  a. 
dolt  converfation  with  my  aunt.  Seized 
with  a  fudden  flutter  and  perturbation  of 
fpirits,  I  leaped  out  of  bed,  and  flipped 
on  my  cloaths  with  as  much  fpeed  as 
poffible,  at  the  fame  time  aiking  her 
abundance  of  queftions  all  in  a  breath; 
as  whether  he  had  feen  my  father?  if  he 
had  informed  him  who  he  was?  what 
paffed  between  them  ?  and  feveral  other 
things  Iwasdefirous  of  knowing:  and 
fo  great  was  my  impatience  to  be  in- 
formed of  thefe  particulars,  that  I  could 
hardly  ftay  for  an  anfwer;  I  would  be 
informed  of  every  thing  at  once,  and  was 
almoft  angry  at  her  making  me  lofe  the 
time  of  afking  her.  And  was  not  this 
eagernefs  very  natural,  Madam?  In- 
deed I  could  not  help  it  j  I  a&ed  merely 
from  inftinc"!:.  It  was  my  heart  that 
wanted  to  be  informed;  and  the  ftrange 
emotion  I  felt  there  caufed  fuch  a  fwift 
fucceffion  of  ideas,  that  every  moment's 
delay  feemed  an  age.  Amelia  talks 
with  as  much  fluency  as  oiwft  people  I 

cvw; 
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ever  converfcd  with,  yet  I  thought  (he 
dreamed  ^ut  her  i'vllables  to  an  unna- 
tural length  ;  and  though  J  was  never 
dreflcd  fo  quick  in  my  life,  I  could  not 
be  perfunded  that  I  ever  was  half  fo  long 
about  it.  But  I  do  not  con  Oder,  that 
while  I  am  defcribing  my  own  impa- 
tience, I  am  (till  increafmg  yours.  She 
told  m«  that  my  father,  not  knowing 
who  he  was,  had  behaved  with  the  po- 
litenefs  due  to  a  ftranger;  and  upon  my 
aunt's  faying  he  was  one  of  her  belt 
friends,  had  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  tell 
him,  that  he  (hould  be  glad  of  the  ho- 
nour of  his  acquaintance}  and  that  it 
would  be  a  particular  favour,  if,  now  he 
\vas  there,  he  would  give  him  a  few  hours 
of  his  company. 

'  What  a  happy  omen!'  cried  I.  '  Is 
'  itpoffible?  Are  you  fu  re  he  laid  fo  ? 

*  Well,  and  what  elfe  ?     Come,  quick, 

*  my  dear.'     With  what  an  extafy  were 
thefe  words  uttered!     '  Whatelfe,  Ma- 

*  dam,'  returned  Ihe;   '   what  fhould  he 
'  fay  elfe?     He   {"aid  nothing  more,  I 

*  affure  you.     You  will  eafily  imagine 

*  that  Lucius  accepted  the  propofl,' — 
'  Well,  but  my  dear  Amelia,1  returned 
I,  with  the  fame  rapidity,  '  are  you  liire 

*  you  have  told  me  all?     Come,  begin 
'  again,  and  don't  forget  the  leaft  parti- 
'  cular.'     Here  Amelia,  with  a   Imile, 
did  as  I  defired;   only  adding,  that  my 
father  feemed agreeably  furprized  atLu- 
cius's   graceful   manner   of   expreffing 
riimielf.  *  Did  he?'  cried  I,  with  a  frefli 
traufport;  '  how  could  you  forget  fuch  a 
''  charming  circumstance?      But  what, 

*  then,  were  Lucius's  words  ?' 

Thus  I  employed  my  time  till  I  was 
ready  to  go  down  (fairs;  when  reflecting 
that  what  I  had  coniidered  as  a  fubjecl  of 
joy  was  but  an  airy  viiion,  a  delufion  of 
fancy,  fincethe  eafeand  politenefs  of  my 
father's  behaviour  to  Lucius  proceeded 
only  from  his  not  knowing  him,  my 
fears  now  returned  with  double  weight, 
while  my  heart  ached  and  fluttered  with 
a  painful  palpitation,  which  increafed  at 
every  ftep  I  took  as  I  drew  nearer  my 
father  and  my  lover.  *  In  what  a  terri- 
'  ble  fufpence,'  thought  I,  '  is  poorLu- 

*  cius  !      How  will  he  be  able  to  make 

*  the  important difcovery?    Important!' 
thought  I  again;   '  how  is  it  important, 
'  fince  it  will  only  raife  my  father's  re- 

*  fentment?'     And  the  next  moment  I 
imagined  I  faw  him  pale -and  trembling 
at  hearing  my  father's  ftern  command 
te  forbear  his  addreifcs.     But  tlvefe  tor- 


turing  reflections  were  in  a  great  mea- 
fuie  put  an  end  to  by  my   entering  :he 
room,   where  Lucius,    my  father,  and 
my  aunt, , were  in  full  converfation  on 
fome   indifferent  iubjeeb.     Lucius,  the 
moment  he  faw  me,  arofe  wiih  H  blum, 
and  bowing  low,   feated  himleit  again, 
and  continued  the  converfation.      What 
a  llrange  concourle  of  wild  and   inco- 
herent  ideas  now  diftracled  mv  heart! 
My  foul,  filled  with  a  confuud  agony, 
was  fcarcely  able  to  attend  to  any  dif- 
tin6l  fenfations ;    I  was  bewildered   n  a 
maze  of  thought.      What  a  ftrange  litu- 
afion  of  mind!    *  Is  this  the  hut  time,  'laid 
I  to  myfeif,  with  a  ligh,  as  IOOM  as  I  was 
capable  of  giving  the  leait  order  to  my 
ideas,  '  the  lall,  the  very  laft  time,  or  my 
feeing  this  dear  man  ?  the  lafttime  that 
I  fliall  hear  bis  voice?  that  voice  that 
has  lo  often  awakened  all  the  powers  of 
my  foul   to  harmony   and    love!   that 
voice  which  I  have  fo  often  heard  witii 
rapt'.i re,  while,  as  if  all  ear,  I  haVfrhung 
upon  his  lips,   and  liltened  to  the  ten- 
der, melodious  accents  of  his  tongue! 
O   how  fliall   I  lupport   his    abience! 
how  tear  myfeif  from  this  dear  perlbii 
for  ever  !       Never  more   to  converfe 
with  rny  fellow  mind,  never  more   to 
hear  and  fee  his  heart  1'peakto  me!  To 
forget  him;   to  forget  the  dear  fvmpa- 
thi'-s  of  love;  to  be  ignorant  of  what 
palfes  in  hisbrealt — how  hard  the  talk, -I 

0  duty,    how    rigorous   are    thy   de- 
mands!— But  'tis  reiblved  j  and  J  will, 

1  will  obey.' 

Had  I  not  been  fented  in  the  darkelt 
part  of  the  room,  and  at  the  fart  heft  dif- 
tance  from    my  father,  it  would  have 
been  impoflible  for  him  not  to  have  taken 
notice  of  the  diforder  thefe  cruel  thoughts 
imprinted  on  my  countenance.     Bur  I 
was   foon  diverted  from  thefe  gloomy 
images  by  Lucius;  who  trembling,  with 
a  foft  and  timorous  air,  changed  -»i  :it 
once  the  fubieft  that  had  employed  the 
attention  of  all  in  the  company  but  me; 
and  fixing  his   eyes  fteadily  on  my  fa- 
ther— '  You  have  profeffed  an  elleem  for 
me,  Sir,'  faid  he,  '  which  neither  my 
merit   nor  the  fmall  time  I  have  been 
in  your  company  can  juitify.     I  am 
quite  unknown  to  you;  you  are  igno- 
rant that  I  have  railed  my  ambitions 
hopes  to  the  happinefs  of  bring  allied 
to  you  :  but,  however  you  r-ceive  shis 
confeffion,  dome  the  iuitice  to  bel  eve, 
that  I  have  never  prelvmtd  10  hr'.rboura 
thought  of  obtaining  your   daughter 
K-  *  without 
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without  your  confent  ;  I  love  her  too 

tenderly  to  injure  you,  or  to   think  of 

depriving  her   of  your  atfechon,  by 

perfuad:og   her   to    forget    her  duty. 

Y  ;ii  alone  have  a  right  to  difpofe  of 

her;  and,   O  Sir!   it  is  in  your  power 

to  render    me    happy   or    mi'erable !' 

With  w', at  pain  did  he  utter  thefe  words, 

and  with  what  an    earned,    bei'eeching 

look,  were  they  concluded!     As  for  my 

f.ither,   the   moment  Lucius,   foftening 

his  voice,  began  to  change  the  difcourfe, 

he    rbrted,  and  "viewing  him  with    an 

earneftnefs  mixed  with  furprize,  feemed 

to  hear  him  with  patience,  and  even  let 

him  conc'ude  without  once  attempting 

to  interrupt  him;  while  I,  iwaliowed  up 

in    attention,  felt  for  fome  time  a   fu- 

fpeniion  of  all  thought,   of  all  fenfation 

and  idea  :  my  foul  ieemeJ  :^  void;   every 

pallion  was   huihed;    and  every  power 

waited  the   next  words,    to  teach  them 

how  to  aft,  and  to  let  all  in  motion  again: 

when  my  father  replied — '  I  iliall  nei- 

'  ther  take  upon  me  to  enquire  how  tar 

1  you  have  curried  this  regard  for  my 

*  authority,  nor  whether  you  are  war 

*  thy  of  her  affeftion.      She  is  very  dear 

*  to  me,   and  I  have  cholen  a  hufband 
«  for  her  every  way  capable  of  making  her 
'  ha  >py;  you  will  oblige  me,   then,  if 

*  you  promiie  never  to  fee  her  more.' — 
'  Well,   Sir,   I    cannot   complain,1    re- 
turned he.  with  a  trembling  voice;  '  this 
«  is  no  more  than  I  ought  to  have  ex- 

*  peeled.     I  mult  lofe  the  lovely  Feli- 
'  cia,  then,  forever  !   Well,  you  fhill  be 
'  obeyed;  whatever  it  coft  me,  you  /hall!' 
Here  he  paul'ed,  as  if  unable  to  proceed; 
and  then  continued — '  No,  I'll  never  be 
«  an  oblla'-le  to  her  happinefs;  (he  (hall 

*  never  more  be  made  un<:afv  by  my  pre- 
'  fence,  nor  tempted  todiibbey  you  by 

*  knowing  my  defpair.' 

O  Madam,  it  was  impoffible  for  me 
to  fupport  the  effects  of  luch  generous, 
painful  fentim  nt  !  A  flood  of  tender 
ibrrovv  poured  into  my  hearf;  my  head 
grew  giddy;  a  duck  til  in  in  an  inftant 
over  my  •  es;  and  tiembling  and 
fio'k,  -hile  every  thi  g  ran  round.  I 
keMv  :  ::nkir,y  :;it,,  death.  My  aunt 
ptrcei,-'  '  me,"  wiiiie  my  he  id  was  yet 
funv.or  .'d  by  th  b.ick  of  my  chair,  and 
myiobl  .  v  i-i;  ins ;  when 

oliluvnig  mv  p:.  LV,  &,  and  crying  out, 
«  Fe!ici:i  is  t.-'intinu  T  ill.-  "m  '..,  fupport 
jne  in  ii;  i  an  si  was  read\  to 

fall   ;:  ?t  was  a  confi- 

dciuble  time,    I  believe,  before  I  was 


brought  to  myfclf ;  but  being  ftill  ver\r 
fick  and  low-i'pirited,  my  aunt  advifed 
tne  to  be  laid  upon  my  bed;  when  Ame- 
lia fuppoi  ting  me  bv  one  arm,  and  OPS 
of  the  fervants  by  the  other,  I  was  con- 
veyed into  my  chamber,  where  I  re- 
mained for  fome  tune  in  a  rtate  little 
better  than  that  ot'an  entire  infeniibility, 
during  which  my  aunt  was  fo  kind  as  to 
keep  me  company,  fitting  all  the  while 
by  my  bed-fide  with  a  bottle  of  fnlts  in 
her  hand. 

As  foon  as  I  had  perfectly  recovered 
my  fenfes,  and  began  to  look  about  me, 
the  firft  qnellion  I  a(ked  was,   if  Lucius 
was  gone  ?  but   my  a-mt  could  not  fa- 
tisfy  me.     I  then  deiire:!  her  to  tell  me 
how  he  behaved,  and  what  imprelfion 
my  diforder  had   upon    him;    but   Hie 
avoided  anfwering  my  queftion,  by  fay- 
ing— «  Pray,  my  dear,  don't  make  thele 
ufelefs  enquiries.     As  you  mult  now 
endeavour  to   forget    him,    it   would 
have  but  an  unhappy  effect  to  tfore 
your  mind  with  thoughts  that  would 
only  increafe  the  diflicultv  of  conquer- 
ing your  arFcclion/      But    ihe    had 
fcarceiy  made  this  prudent  reply,  when 
Amelia  came  running   into   my  room, 
and  embracing  me  with  an  extafy  of 
joy — '  O,   my   dear,'    cried    ihe,  with 
tears    Rarting  trom  her  eyes,   '  Lucius 
'  has  conquered  ;  my  uncle  iubmits,  and 
4  gives  you  up  to  your  lover!' — '  It  is' 
'  impoiTiMePcried  I, filled  with  an  amaze- 
ment that  almoll  deprived  me  again  of 
my  juft  recovered  fenfes.     '  It  is  true  '. 
'  it  is  true!  I  affure  you  it  is  true  !'  re- 
fumed    me,    with  the  fame  traniporr. 
Here  my  aunt  checked  her  friendly  ar- 
dour, which  Hie  feared  might  ovet  pow<rr 
my  Ipirits;  and  forcing  me  to  take  a  glafs 
of  wine  and  drops,  to  prepare  me  for 
what  I  had  to  hear,    deiired  An:.  l;a  to 
relate  every  thing  that  had  parted;  when 
ft  iziiig  her  hand,  I  entreated  her  to  make 
hallc,   but  not  to  forget  the  lead  parti- 
cular.    She  fmiled  at  my  eagernefs ;  and 
with  that  fatisfaclion  in  her  looks  which 
always  appears  when  an'ood  mind  has  it 
in  it's  power  to  confer  an  extraordinary 
joy,  without  any  ceremony  began  thus— 
*  The   mo.ncnt  my  mamma  ran  to 
prevent  your  tailing  from  your  chair, 
Lucius  caft  his  eyes  upon  you  too;  but 
he  no  fo;>ner  beheld  you,  my  dt  •• ,  in 
that  frightful  fituation,   than  he  op- 
feared  in  a  diforder  very  little  diffe  jnt 
frorrj   y  ur:-;  b  it    immediate!  •    r.  'ol- 
kcting  iumlelf,  he  joined  with  ray  un- 
<  cle 
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«  cie  in  ufing  all  his  endeavours  to  reco- 
«  ver  you.    He  ran  himfelf  to  fetch  wa- 

*  ter,  and  gave  it  to  your  father,  who 
«  fprinkled  your  face  :  he  ran  for  more; 
'  he  flew  into  the  dining-room  for  my 
'  mother's  fmelling-bottle,  then  for  feme 

*  drops.     In  fhort,  we  had  no  need  of 
'  any  of  the  fervants;  he  himfelf  was 
'  more  active  than  they  all  put  together 

*  could   have  been,  and  did  a  thoufknd 
'  mean  offices  for  you,  if  any  thing  can 
«  be  called  mean  that  is  done  for  a  per- 

*  foil  in  luch  a  fituation.     His  life,   his 

*  happineis,  his  allfeemed  at  ftake.  Ar.d 
'  though  he  could  not  have  the  leaft  hopes 
'  of  obtaining  you,  his  looks  eKpreucd 

*  a  tendernefs  and  folicitude  that  I  could 
4  not  help  think  ng  even  exceeded  your 
'  father's.     Though  he  durfl  not  ap- 
'  proach  you  with  the  fame  freedoms 

*  as  he  did,  yet  he  flood  behind  him, 

*  with  his   eyes  fixed   on,  your  faded 

*  cheeks,  while  the  teats  ran  down  his, 
.'  that  with  his  fright  wanted  little  of 

*  being  as  pale  as  ycurs;  but  theinllant 
'  your  colour  began  a  little  to  leturn, 

*  his  came  in  proportion;  and  as  his  ap- 
'  prehenfions  vanifhed,  his  countenance 
'  entirely  changed.     You  opened  your 
'  eyes;  we  (aid  you  would  recover;   he 
'  was  in  a  f re  ill  tranfport,  and  flemed  at 

*  that  moment  to  have  forgot  that  that 

*  was  to  be  the  la(l  time  of  his  feeing 

*  you.      Ah,  my  dear  Felicia,'    conti- 
nued flie,   fmiling,  '  do  you  think  Mel 

*  lifont,    in  the  fame  c:i'fe,  would  have 

*  exprefled  an  equal  tendernds  forme? 

*  I  can  hardly  believe  it.' 

'  O,  my  dear  Lucius!' cried  I,  flied- 
ding  fome   extaticlc  tears.     •'  But  pro- 

*  ceed.' — .<  Well,1  relumed  me, '  as  foort 
'  as  I  came  from  helping  vou  rpitairs, 

*  having   afked   me  how  you    did,    he 
'  turned  to  my  uncle,   and  giving  him 

*  a  fupplicating  look — "  Since  I  imift 

never  more,"  faid  he,  with  a"  llgh, 
behold  your  dear  Felicia,  permit  me, 
Sir,  to  flay  till  fhe  is  come  to  herfelf. 

I  don't  afk  to  fee  her  again;  bin " 

Enough,  Sir,"  returned  my  uncle; 
you  may  ftay,  and  welcome;  and  I 
take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you 
for  the  fcrvice  we  have  received  from 
you  in  giving  us  your  affi (lance  :  it 
was  generous;  and  what,  after  the  de- 
claration I  had  made  you,  I  had  not 
the  lead  reaicn  to  e.pcclj  but,  in- 
ftead  of  being  reproached,  I  was  to 
be  obliged.  My  filler  has  done  you 
juftice  in  faying  you  have  a  mind  very 


different  from  your  father's,  and 
therefore  I  believe  you  will  not  vindi- 
cate his  extravagances;  and  it  is  his 
character,  more  than  any  dl'"T,ty 
of  circumftances,  that  makes  me  averle 
to  your  having  my  daughter;  but  if 
you  are  an  honeft  man,  yc  u  will  not 
iuitify  him.  The  favage  b'ure 

had «  Who,  Sir?  what,  my 

father?"  cried  Lucius;  while  I  was 
furprized  to  hear  the  perfon  who  had 
hitherto  fpoke  with  fuch  fubmiflive  re- 
ipect,  now  aftume  a  tone  fo  refolute 
and  lofty.  *'  Yes,  your  father!"  re- 
turned my  unclt:,  a?  loud  as  h.-.  "  He 

*  iniulted  me,  vilely  infulted  me,  in  the 

*  prefence   of  fevcral  gentlemen,  \vb;> 
'  turned  him  out  of  the  room.     They 
'  gave  me  his  character;  rehud  m  ny 

*  of.  his  outrages;  and   convinced  me 
'  that  he  is  a. debauched,  abandoned 
'  fellow— a  villain!1' — "  My  father  a 
'  debauched,   abandoned  fellow  !''  re- 

fumed  Lucius,  in  the  fame  tone  ; 
'  my  father  a  villain!  Nuthi.-.;r  but 
1  your  near  relation  to  Ftlicinco.il  :  pre- 
t  vent  my  refer  ting  the  opprobri  HIS 

*  epithets.     Heavens  !  my  father  called 
'  a  villain,  and  can  I  hear  it  with  pa- 
'  ticnce?     O  Sir,"  continxiul  hj.   fbl'i- 

ening  his  voice.  "  fpiirc  my  father  !"— 

'  Why,  is  it  not  true  ?"   returned  inv 

uncle.       "   Is    he    noi    my    father?" 

cried  Lucius,  interrupting  him.     :O 

*  Sir!    can   I  Ivive  ib    little;   delicacy, 
'   fo  little  fenfe  of  duty,    or    honour, 
'  ;;s    not   to    r,  lent    fuch    language? 
'   Can    I    be  a    Ion,  and    yet  f>   void 
'  of  filial  affection,   as  not  to  fee.  my 

*  heart  rife  with  indignation,   and  r.  ve- 
'   ry  pafiion    fwdJ     to  juiHfy    my   ia- 
'  ther  ?" — "    Then   you  jullily    y(,ur 
'  father?"     rej.lie-.i    again    nv,     uncle. 
'    I     beg,"    returned     Lucius,    "   you 

'  would  not  pie  is  this  lubi'.ih       red  • 
'  are  Mil's  Felicia's  father,   jr.d  he  is 

*  mine;    I  would  then  fore  j.j '..-serve   a 

*  refpecl  for  you  '^uh.     Ml: ••.  1 
e  confefs,   his  faults,  V.  t   lie   has   his 
'  virtues  too.      His  faults  I  would  •  un- 
'   ceal  from  all  t!'C  world;  t -.VOL; Id  'nuy 

*  them  i:i.;tern;d  oblivion;  1  would  blot 

*  them    even    from  my    own    rcn.-Mi1- 
'   brauce;   I  wou'd  wi  e  tlun*  :n  m  my 
'  thoughts,  to  lave  mj  !c;f  u     '•/.•i-ofte- 
«  rous  ihame  uf  nluiliing  for  ;  jtartnt4. 
'   Brt  yet,   whatever  iu   ni.iv    .    .re     I 
'  am  lure  I  don't  d(  !•    ve 

f  treated  fo." 

*  My  uncle  here.'  continued  ^niJ::-,, 
K  z  «  fat 
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fat  fixed  in  admiration,  while  friend- 
fliip  and  furprize  were  mingled  in  his 
looks.  He  was  filent;  he  Itemed  at  a 
lofs  for  an  anfwer:  when,  at  lalt,  giving 
Lucius  his  hand — "  Ycur  fentiments 

*  are  admirable,  Sir,"  cried  he;  "  ;  nd 
'  I  can't  help  thinking  him  very  happy, 

*  in   having  in  fo  generous  a  fen   fo 

*  good  an  advocate.     I  beg  par  L!  on  for 
'  my  want   of   delicacy   in    fhocking 
'  yours.''     Here  hefitating  a  moment, 

with  a  friendly  dilbider  in  his 'counte- 
nance, that  (hewed  him  Hopped  by  an 
affecting  thought  which  he  waited  to 
indulge,  he  refumed—- "  But  if  a  fa- 
'  ther,  who  has  taken   fo  little  care  of 
his  family,  can  infpire  in  a  Ion  fuch 
"  tender  duty,  fuch  noble  friendfhip, 
"  how  pjicar  would  be  that  ion's  affec- 
**  tion.    had  he  one  who  employed  the 
"  whole  bent  of  his  foul  in  contributing 
tl  to  his  felicity?"    You  can't  conceive, 
my  dear  Felicia/ continued  (he.,  *  how 
feelingly  thefe  words  were  expreffed. 
Luc«   •    himie'f,  notwithstanding  his 
dii.  p-;ointed  hopes,  feemed  extremely 
movtd  \vith  them;  when,  with  a    co- 
lour as   red   as  fcarlet,    ht  haftily  re- 
plied— "  'Twas    in  you,  Sir.   that  I 
honed  to  have  found  fuch  a  father. 
But  why  did  I  hope  it  ?• — (hat  is  now 
im;  offibk — I  (hall  fee  your  dear,  your 
charming   Felicia,    no   more.     It  is 
true,  my  prcfumption  in  daring  to 
love  her  is  inexcufable:  but  I  will  try 
:  whether   abfence  and  philofopby  can 
teach  me  to  conquer  my  paflion;  if 
;  they  cannot,  I   mult  be   unhappy." 
Here  be  arcfe,  with  a  vifible  confufion 
in  his  looks;  and  added,  with  a  ugh — 
1  Pray  lend  to  know  how  Hie  does,  for 
!  I  mult  retire." 

1  Lucius  having  taken  a  turn  or  two 
about  the  room,  with  a  diforder  t'iat  I 
don't  know  how  to  exprefs,  but  which 
feemed  to  arif*  from  his  thinking  he 
had  laid  too  much,  by  confefTmg  the 
pleafure  he  had  felt  in  hoping  for  a  fa- 
ther of  my  uncle's  virtue — for  thofe 
words  feemed  rather  to  break  from  his 
heart  than  nit  tongue — Lucius,!  would 
f-.y,  having  taKtn  a  turn  about  the 
room,  and  finding  my  uncle  make  no 
itrpyto  iiis  deli  re  of  knowing  how 
you  did,  opened  the  door,  faying— 
'  Your,  iervant,  Sir;  I  wifti  Felicia 
*  hnppy.  I  will  fend  myfelf,  to  know 
if  (he  is  recovered."  When,  feeing 
him  going,  your  father  arofe,  defired 
him  to  ftay  a  little  longer,  and  told  him 


*  he  could  not  part  with  him  fo  fuddeniy. 

*  Upon   this  your  lover  returned  ;   and 

*  they   both    being   again    feaied,     af- 
'  ter  a   (hort  filence,  (for  your  hither, 

*  my  dear,'   continued  me,    '  appealed 

*  buried   in  thought)  he  refumed—  '  I 
"  confefs,    Sir,   1  admire  your  virtues, 
*'  and  am  perfuaded  we  fhall  part  upon 
"  touch  better  terms:  pray  let  me  know 
"  thecircumrtajpces  of  your  family,  and 
"  whether  you  have  any  ellate  in  your 
ft  own  hands."     Here  I  fook  upon  me 

*  to  reply,  and  endeavoured  to  give  him 
'  the  characters  of  So>  hronia  and  Mn- 

*  rilla,  which  I  told   my  uncle  I  could 
'  do  with  a  much  better  grace  thnn  Lu- 
'  cius,  as  his  modefty  might  be  offended 
'   (hoind  he  do  juitice  to  perfons  whole 
'  merit  was  fo  nearly  allied  to  his.   that 
'  he  could  not  be  fuppbfed  fo  praife  them 

*  as  they    deferved,  without   lettecting 
'  great  part  of  the  honour   upon  hirn- 
'  felf.     But,  my  dear  Felicia,  this  was 
'  not  my  real  motive;  I  coiihl  not  lit  by 

*  and  fee  fuch  a  charming  reconciliation 

*  carried  on,  without  deiiring  atlealt  to 

*  have  a  fmall  mare  in  it.     I  had  waited 

*  a  good  while  to  put  in   a  word  that 
'  might  be  oi  fervice  to  yon,  but  could 
'  not  find  a  better  opportunity  than  that 
'  which  now  offered.' 

'  Well,  thank  you,  my  dear,' replied 
I;  '  hut  pray  proceed.    You  might  have 

*  told    me  that    to-morrow.       Come, 
<  make  hafte.' — '  Your  father,  Mils,' 
continued   (he,     '  appeared    extiemcly 

*  delighted    with   what  he  heaid;   nor 
'  was  he  much  lefs  pleafcd  to  hear  Lu- 

*  cius  teil  him   that  he  had  an  eltate, 
'  (which,  though  much  lels  than  youi  s, 
'  niight  lerve   to  nmdicate  his  giving 

*  him  his  daughter;)  and  indeed  he  was 

*  no  fooner    informed    of  thefe  parti - 

*  culars,    than    taking  Lucius's  hand, 
'  with  an  affectionate  fmile,  he  cried — 
"  Your  virtue,  Sir,  has  conquered.     I 
"  admire  your  fentiments,  and  approve 
"  Felicia's   choice.      I    give  you    my 
"  daughter,  and  wifli  you  both  all  ima- 
*'  ginable  happinefs."     With  a  rapi- 
'  dity  as  quick  as  thought,  he  now  threw* 

*  himfelf  at  my  uncle's  feet.     He  was 

*  unable  to  fpeak;  he  grafped  his  hand, 

*  wetted   it  with  tears;    and  I  having 
'  waited  for  a  minute  for  fome  extatick 

*  rapture,  and  perceiving  him  llill  filent, 
'  flew  to  be  the  firft  meflenger  of  this 
'  delightful  news.' 

'  O  !'  cried  I  aloud,  «  fure  this  is  all 

*  a  dream!  Am  I— am  I  fo  happy!  fo 

*  very 
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*  very   happy  !  Where   is   my    father  ? 
'  where  is  my  Lucius  ?   I  will  run  and 
'   in    '    ge  my  fondneis  tor  them    both.1 
Then,    feeing  my  aunt  l.uighing  at  my 
rap'.u.L,   I  flew  into  her  arms,  embraced 
her,  and  thf-.n  A<nelia.      *  Come/ con 
tinned  I,  *  let  us  go;  I  can't  fray  a  mo- 

•  ment.'       They   humoured  my  impa- 
tience, and  ail  of  us  ran  togethei  into  the 
piuio*:.     My  lather  was  Itanding  with 
ku  eyes  affectionately  fixed  on  Lucius, 
who  Itood  bv  hi--    h  <ld;ng  his  hand,  and 
I  fuppofe  giving  a  loofe  to  all  the  rap- 
ture of  a  transported  heart;  when  break- 
ing from  him,  my  fathei  flew  to  receive 
me  with  open  arms.   '  Come,  ir.y  child,' 
cried  he,  '   mare  in  mv  !>;sfa6>ion.     I 
"    approve  vour  choio:.     Ii  flrill  .    MM  be 
*  this  gentleman's  iuuiy  to  lender  voti 
'  happy.'     Here  having   embiaced  me 
with  a  tender  affe&ion,   he  took  h.  id  of 
my  hand;  vnen  a/king  L.icius  to;    his, 
he  laid  mine  upon  it,  and  ;i>e>    g>afping 
both  together — '  God  hlefs  you  both,  my 
'  children,'  died  he,  lif'ing  up  his  eyes, 
while  the  tears  Hole  down   his  cheeks  ; 
4   God  blefs  you  both,  and  render  your 
'   happine's  eternal.     Do  you,  my  fon, 
'  rem-.ir.btr,''  added  he,  (till  holding  our 
hands,  while  he  fuffVred  Lucius  to  clofe 
his  npon  mint',  with  a  tender  prt{Tuie» 
which    my   father    rendered    yet     more 
plcafmg,  by  holding  both  ours  between 
his;  '  remember,   that  as  by   your  vir- 
'  tues  you  now  arrive  at  the  height  of 
'  your  withes,  fo  only  virtue  v.ili  render 

*  your  happinels  compleat  and  durable.* 
Then  turning  to  me,  *  he  proceeded—— 
'  And  do  you,  my  dear,  remember,  that 
*•  now   all  your  felicity  in   this  life  de- 

*  pends  on  your  pleafmg  Lucius.  He  is 
'  your  own  choice;  and  I  command  you, 
'  as  you  exptcl  !o    be  happy,  never  to 
'  mention,  or  by  the  ieatl  action  let  him 

*  think,   that   you    hclieve  him  obliged 
'  lo  you  for  the  great  addition  that,  by 

*  your  means,   i*   made  to  his  fortune. 

*  Gcd  hlefs  you  both,  my  children!'  To 
this  mv  aunt  and  Amelia  gave  a  hearty 
Amen;  when  giving  us  an  affectionate 
fhake,  he  let  go  our  hands,  and  Lucius 
embraced  me  with  tranfport,  while  my 
aunt  and  coufm  drew  near  to  congratu- 
late us  on  this  happy  occafion.      Their 
eyes  fparkled  with  joy,  their  faces  glowed 
with  pleafure,  and  every  word  and  every 
look  fpoke  the  fympathy  between  their 
hearts  and  ours.    Wherever  we  turned 


our  eyes,  the  foul  of  happinefs  fat  beam- 
ing in  every  look;  they  beheld  us  with, 
the  tranfport  Mr.  Thornton  defci'ibes, 
when  he  lays — 

"   Twas  friendfhip  helghten'd  by  the  mutual 

"  wifli, 
'•*  Th'  enchanting  hope  and  lympatheticlc 

"  glow, 
"  Struck  from  the  charmful  eye.  Devoting 

««  each 
"  To  love." 

While  my  father  ftood  looking  on,  w;(h 
a  fuperior  degree  of  confcious  pleafure  in 
his  air: 

«<  Supremely  happy  in  th'  awaken'd  powei- 
"  Ot  giving  joy,", 

The  evening  was  fprnt  with  plea fu re 
and  delight.  Sophronia  and  Marilla 
were  lent  for,  and  bore  a  part  in  our 
common  f'ltisfaction.  And  nothing 
then  llemed  wanting  to  render  our  fcii- 
city  compleat.  Yet  1  allure  you,  Ma- 
dam, not  ah-this  delight  could  prevent 
my  anticipating  the  pleafure  you  would 
receive  from  this  happy  news,  norerafe 
from  my  thoughts  rhe  remembrance  of 
how  much  I  am  your  ladyfhip's  molt 
obliged  iervant, 

FELICIA 


LETTER    XXII. 

MY    DEAR     FRIEND, 

WHILE  I  was  reading  yours, 
every  line  of  which  exprt  ffed  the 
moft  generous  and  tender  fympath-y  in 
my  diftrefs,  I  could  not  help  being  ex- 
tremely delighted  with  the  thought,  that 
you  were  perhaps  the  fame  moment  en- 
ga^ed  iu  perilling  my  latt,  where  you 
would  learn,  that  you  might  freely  ba- 
mlh  all  your  fears,  fmce  Imuft  now  ap- 
pf-rir  greatly  above  your  pity.  It  was  a 
plrafing  reflection,  Madam  ;  and  laiTure 
you,  I  could  not  entertain  myfelf  with 
the  fatisfa6rion  you  would  receive  on 
this  occafion,  without  feeling  a  great 
increafe  of  my  own.  Sure  nothing  can 
be  more  natural  than  to  (hare  in  the  joy 
we  ourfelves  occafion,  when  felf-love 
and  friendmip  both  confpire  to  aid  the 
fympathetick  delight;  and  to  reflect  back, 
the  pleafure  anothtr  feeU  from  our  hap- 
pinefs. 

But 
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But  what  a  ftrange  icheme!  Could 
any  thing  he  more  extravagant!  To  knd 
all  my  letters  to  my  father,  to  open  his 
eyes  to  the  perfections  of  my  lover,  and 
to  convince  him,  as  you  lay,  from  thofe 
unguarded  overflowings  of  my  heart, 
that  our  pftion  has  been  hitherto  carried 
on  wivh  rhe  ftrifteft  regard  to  virtue,  and 
all  the  obligations  of  duty.  Really  it 
was  an  excellent  artifice  to  remove  his 
prejudices}  and,  for  what  I  know,  might 
have  been  attended  with  fuccefs.  I  was 
prelent  when  my  father  received  the  par- 
cel, and  could  not  help  being  a  witnefs 
of  the  fur  prize  he  difcovered  at  feeing  a 
large  bundle  of  letters  inclofedj  when 
having  given  me  that  di  reeled  for  me, 
and  lead  yours  to  himfelf,  he  called  my 
Hunt  alide,  and  fmiling,  retiied  with 
her  to  read  their  contents,  while  I  was 
under  little  or  no  apprehensions  of  the 
confequence  of  having  thoie  tender  trar.- 
fcnpts  of  my  heart  di (covered  ;  for 
though  I  had  entirely  forgotten  the  con- 
tents of  mod  of  my  letters,  a  confciouf- 
ini's  of  the  fincerity  of  my  duty  kept  my 
mind  at  eafc,  and,  would  not  fuffer  me 
to  fear  that  I  had  wrote  any  thing  that 
could  pofiibly  offend  him.  But  I  had 
no  fooner  read  yours,  and  indulged  for 
a  confiderable  time  fume  of  thofe  pieaf- 
ing  thoughts  due  to  friendship  and  you, 
than  a  hidden  reftlefs  impulfe  of  curio- 
fily  made  me  long  to  know  what  effect 
my  letters  had  on  thofe  interefted  perfons, 
my  father  and  my  aunt.  I  therefore 
arofe,  in  order  to  attempt  a  diicovery, 
which  I  had  not  patience  to  wait  for  till 
they  made  it  themfelves:  I  found  them 
in  my  aunt's  clofet;  and  the  door  not 
bring  locked,  I  gently  pufhed  it  a  little 
open,  and  faw  them  both  feated  with 
their  backs  towards  me,  .with  the  efcru- 
tore,  before  which  they  were  fitting, 
covered  with  papers.  The  good  lady 
was  Irftening  to  my  father,  who  conti- 
nued reading  with  a  low  voice,  while 
fhe  looked  over  Him-,  but  I  had  not  flood 
i  minute  in  this  fmiation,  when  turning 
their  hends  fo  that  I  difcovered  half  their 
faces,  on  which  were  imprinted  fbme 
lively  traces  of  fatis faction,  they  gave 
Mch  other  a  glance,  my  father  crying 
out  at  the  fame  time,  in  a  tranfport— 
*  O  the  dear  girl!'  Elated  with  this 
tender  exclamation,  I  took  a  ftep  far- 
ther, and  forgetting  that  I  was  only  a 
kind  of  a  fpy,  and  ought  therefore  to  be 
concealed,  I  pufhed  the  door  a  littde  too 


rudely,  which  grating  againft  the  floor, 
they  bath  flarted,  and  turning  their  eyes 
to  the.  place  from  whence  the  noile  pro- 
ceeded, difcovered  me.  I  was  now  quite 
difconcerted,  and  you  may  be  fine  had 
an  air  not  a  little  ridiculous,  for  my 
curiofity  now  appeared  worthy  of  fliame; 
and  therefore  cafting  down  my  eyes, 
was  at  a  lofs  whether  to  go  in  or  retire j 
but  before  I  could  determine,  my  aunt 
put  an  end  to  my  embarraffment,  by 
calling  out — '  What,  Felicia!  is  it  you? 
I  could  be  almoft  angry  with  you.  We 
were  reading  your  Ibul,  it  was  talking 
to  us}  and  here  you,  like  a  little  im- 
pertinent, muft  come  and  interrupt 
the  entertainment  you  yourfelf  was 
giving  us!'  At  this  I  boldly  entered 
the  room,  when  they  both  joining  in 
their  careffes,  and  I  making  fome  apo- 
logies, frankly  confeifed  tne  motive  of 
my  coming,  and  the  effect  my  father's 
g:>odnefs  had  in  making  me  unattentive 
to  the  neceffary  ^precautions  of  being 
concealed.  They  laughed  at  my  inge- 
nuity ;  and  having,  at  their  requefi, 
brought  tnem  your  letters,  and  placed 
them  in  the  order  I  received  them,  I  left 
them  to  their  entertainment}  and  going 
down  flairs,  took  a  walk  with  Amelia 
in  the  garden,  where  we  for  fome  time 
indulged  the  pleafure  of  difcourfmg  on 
each  other's  happinefs.  We  then  made 
a  comparison  between  love  and  i'riend- 
fliip;  talked  of  you;  and,  in  fhort,  were 
very  merry  with  your  expedient  for  pro- 
moting my  felicity. 

O  Madam!  when  our  minds,  after  a 
dreadful  ftorm  that  has  threatened  the 
wreck  of  all  that  is  moft  dear  and  valu- 
able, perceive  themfelves  entirely  at  eafe, 
and  wafted  by  the  chearful  gale  of  every 
pleafing  pafllon,  we  find  new  charms 
in  ail  around  us;  a  thoufand  opening 
joys,  that  would  otherwife  pafs  unheeded, 
break  in  upon  our  fouls,  and  contribute 
to  heighten  our  fatisfaftion;  we  have  a 
quicker  tafle  for  every  new  acctflion  of 
delight;  and  filled  with  that  compla- 
cency, which  makes  us  look  upon  every 
thing  with  a  fmile,  every  object  in  return 
feems  to  fmile  upon  us.  And  while  we 
are  in  this  fituation,  not  only  friendfliip 
and  love  wrap  the  mind  in  the  moft  pure 
etherial  delights,  but  the  glittering  fun- 
beams,  the  balmy  breeze,  the  verdant 
groves,  and  all  the  lavifh  bounty  of  na- 
ture, give  us  a  fen  fible  pleafure.  O  how 
fweet  are  the  delights  which  Heaven  lias 

thus 
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thus  prepared  for  mortals!  But  how 
much  more  exquifite  are  the  charms  of 
innocence  and  confcious  virtue,  which 
ojve  a  p'e.ifin'j-  relifli  to  all  thefe  natural 
beauties!  Affliction  .and  diilrefs,  in- 
rankling  care,  and  all  the  painful  bitter 
gufh  of  grief,  the  darkfome  (hades  of 
Providence !  like  the  clouds  and  (torms 
ofNature,  roaring  round  the  high-raifed 
mountain,  and  echoing  with  a  horrid 
yell  through  all  her  diltant  caverns, ferve 
to  beautify  the  variegated  fcene,  and 
heighten  the  glow  of  her  returning 
fmiles.  Our  tears,  "  that  rain  of  eyes," 
(well  the  humane  blolTom;  the  kindly 
fliower  cheriihes  the  hidden  feeds  of  vir- 
tue, opens  the  lovely  foliage,  and  with 
the  next  returning  fun  the  frefh  budding 
graces  ttand  confeffed.  But  to  return 
from  this  long  digreiliyn,  which  I  hope 
you  will  think  not  altogether  imper- 
tinent. 

At  dinner  I  had  the  pleafure  of  Lu- 
cius's  company,  ahappineis  I  »ow  enjoy 
every  day;  when  I  fook  notice  that  my 
father,  who  could  not  yet  have  read 
half  my  letters,  behaved  with  a  peculiar 
complaifance,  and  treated  him  with  a 
refpt-cl  I  had  never  obferved  before:  and 
indeed,  if  his  efteem  and  affc;6lion  for 
Lucius  increafes,as  it  lias  done  fmce  our 
grand  reconciliation,  he  may  poffibly  be 
in  gi  eater  hafte  to  compleat  our  union 
than  I  defire  he  {hould  be;  for,  between 
you  and  I,  I  begin  to  grow  a  coward, 
and  am  a  little  afraid  of  entering  into 
the  awful,  aukward  (late,  from  whence, 
you  know,  as  from  the  regions  of  death, 
there  is  no  return.  However,  your  ex- 
ample, and  that  of  Amelia's,  I  don't 
doubt,  wili  S.HVC  ITU;  the  courage  neceff.iry 
to  go  through  the  folemn  ceremony  with 
a  pretty  good  grace.  But  I  find  my 
"happinefs  makes  me  grow  lazy;  and  as 
I  have  nothing  noxv  very  material  to  add, 
(hall  conclude,  yours,  £c. 

FELICIA. 


LETTER    XXIII. 

DEAR     MADAM, 

MY  father's  affection  for  Lucius  Is 
nowarifen  to  fuch  a  height,  that 
I  h  clly  know  whether  he  or  I  have  the 
gr..,uer  (hart  in  his  heaitj  they  are  be- 
come almoft  miepaiabie,  add  are  united 
in  afnendfhiv>that  ap.v  .  veiy  extraor- 
dinary in  peribns  between  whom  there 


'9 

is  fuch  a  wide  difference  with  refpe£t  to 
age.  He  is  perpetually  at  our  houfe, 
and  the  company  of  the  lover  is  pretty 
equally  (bared  between  the  happy  father 
and  the  (till  more  happy  daughter. 
Methinks  this  indulgent  parent  is  more 
lavish  cf  his  careflfci  to  me  than  uiualj 
he  is  continually  approving  my  choice, 
and  giving  me  inltruclions  to  regulate 
my  conduct  by  fuch  rules  as,  he  fays, 
will  render  my  felicity  compleat.  He 
has  read  to  me  Several  Spectators  on  this 
fubjecl,  to  which  he  has  fubioined  many 
obfervations  that  have  fallen  within  his 
own  notice.  And  I  arTure  you,  Madam, 
if  (hall  be  my  care  to  put  all  his  wife 
maxims  in  practice.  To  lludy ourown 
happinefs,  and  that  of  thofe  we  love,  is 
an  affair  of  theutmolt  confequence;  nor 
can  we  take  too  much  pains  in  the  noble 
employment,  which  is  at  once  both  our 
duty,  our  honour,  and  the  fource  of  the 
molt  (olid  and  lalting  joys.  My  foul  is 
too  delicate,  and  my  tendernefs  for  the 
amiable  Lucius  too  fublime,  to  fnfivr 
me  to  think  without  pain  on  thoie  little 
jars,  thofe  petty  quarrels,  which  inier- 
rupt  Hie  felicity  ol  fume  of  the  molt  hap- 
py pairs,  and  fometinies  make  breaches 
dreadfully  fatal  to  their  future  repoie. 
They  are  upon  their  guard  a?  to  hir.gs 
that  feem  of  importance;  but  while  their 
minds  lie  open  to  trifles,  thoie  trifles 
foon  become  affairs  of  thr  utinuft  cun- 
leqiiince.  To  thefe  little  incidents  we 
are  continually  expofed;  and  therefore, 
as  my  father  fays,  they  are  much  muie 
to  be  feartd  than  thofe  that  at  rirli  view 
appear  of  the  prtafrit  m:\nent.  However, 
the  tafk  wliic'i  lie  i  ath  inctilcattti 
cannot  be  very  difp'.eaiing,  fmce  all  his 
rules  are  perfectly  agreeable  to  my  incli- 
nations, and  only  confilt  of  fuch  max- 
ims as  muft,  ifobfetved,  perpetuate  our 
mutual  felicity.  O  my  dear  friend  ! 
tell  me — for  you  know — if  there  can  be 
greater  pleafure  than  that  which  refult* 
from  the"  reflect  ion  of  pleafing  a  peilun 
dearer,  infinitely  dearer  :o  us,  than  our- 
felves!  The  grateful  k ok,  the  kind- 
ling glance,  the  exprefiive  glow  of  ten- 
der fondnefs,fil«ntly  Hjoi  from  thethank. 
ful  eye — O,  can  (here  be  a  greatei  re- 
waid,  to  ("often  the  charming  toil,  if 
thru  can  be  cdkd  a  toii  that  wiii  gladden- 
the  heart  we  love?  For  this  I  will  read 
and  iludy,  to  enrich  my  mir.-l;  for 
this  I  will  drefsj  for  this  I  wil.  plot 
new  ar.".s  to  pleafe;  wiiile  virtue,  inno- 
cence, and  truth,  /hall  lead  the  way, 
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an. I  mark  my^  path  to  lafting  blifs. 
\Vivit  delight  the  diftant  profnect  beams 
upon  my  ibul  .'  My  Lucius!  my  h'.irtnnd1 
my"  friend!  Dear  ep.thets!  eivcnantjng 
fo.;nds! — (burr's  'welling  w  th  every 
thrilling  joy!  O,  Ali-graciOus  Iking! 
may  my  a'rrilties  be  equai  to  the  ardor 
of  my  foul!  May  the  wife  be  loft  in  the 
friend;  the  (oft,  the  ten  ler,  the  gene- 
rous friend! 

Thefe  la  it  thoughts  arife  in  my  mind 
whenever  I  entertain  myfelf  with  the 
grateful  fubject  of  my  father's  inftruc- 
tions;  but  the  pleaiure  I  may  he  hip- 
po fed  to  receive  from  thefe  resolutions  is 
extremely  damped  by  abundance  of  in- 
truding fears  that  dam.  my  joy  with  a 
mixture  of  bitternefsj  I  tremble  lelt,  in 
the  unguarded  moments  of  my  life,  I 
ihouid  Irop  the  guard  I  ivfolve  to  keep 
over  my  temper;  left  I  fhould  forget  to 
pieafe,  or  lofe  the  power  of  doing  it. 
Thoughts  that  are  always  attended  with 
pa  in . 

You  fee  what  a  fond,  unfashionable 
creature,  I  am  grown  ;  but  as  your  la- 
dyfhip  has  given  me  (bme  reafon  to  be- 
lieve that  you  are  not  lefs  weak  than 
my  (elf,  I  boldly  brave  your  fatire  ;  fo 
that  i[  you  make  merry  with  me  on  this 
occafion,  I  mail  freely  join  in  the 
laugh. 

My  happinefs  is  now  fo  great,  that 
there  i'eems  nothing  wanting  but  the  con  - 
federation  of  it's  being  perpetual1,  to  ren- 
der it  cornpleat.  Nor  does  Amelia's  ap- 
pear lefs  exquifite  than  mine;  we  are 
-furr-ounded  with  every  laughing  delight, 
every  locial  endearment.  The  congra- 
tulations of  our  friends,  the  careffcs  of 
our  parents,  the  tendernefs  oi  our  lovers, 
and  the  pieafmg  fympathy  in  each  other's 
felicity,  all  contribute  to  heighten  our 
joy;  while  rapture  itfelf  grows  more 
pieafmg,  by  fettling  into  a  terene  and 
molt  cbarminguanquillity.  Every  thing 
is  prepared  for  the  ceremony  that  is  to 
unite  us  for  ever  to  the  deareft  perfons 
on  earth;  and  next  Thurfd ay  Amelia 
and  I  are  to  be  hailed  under  the  title  of 
Brides,  and  initiated  into  the  dignified 
Hate  of  venerable  Matrons.  And,  be- 
tween you  and  I,  Madam,  we  both 
heartily  wifh  thefe  folemn  doings  over, 
for  really  they  have  fomething  terrible 
in  them  that  frights  at  a  diftance. 

Thus  far,  Madam,  I  had  written 
yefterday;  at  which  time  I  had  no  other 
care  than  how  to  render  Lucius  and 
ipyfelf  as  happy  as  pofllble,  except  fome 


little  intruding  thoughts  of  the  aukward 
appearance  I  mould  make  at  church, 
and  thofe  natural  inquie.udes  which  are 
apt  to  perplex  the  mind  upon  the  view  of 
an  important  change  in  our  circum- 
(tancesj-rdi  which  wtre  counterbalanced 
by  anundance  of  moft  charming  reflec- 
tions. But  the  (cene  foon  changed.  Alast 
what  is  ii^e,  but  a  perpetual  round  of 
vexations  and  disappointments  !  a  rapid 
fuccefllon  of  intermingled  pleafures  and 
pains!  THele  caies  and  thefe  delightful 
thoughts  loon  vanished,  they  gave  place 
to  other  cares  of  a  more  bitter  kind,  an- 
mixed  with  the  lealt  thought  that  could 
alleviate  their  force,  or  itill  the  tumult 
of  mv  troubled  mird. 

Yefterday  -•.-•  had  Mellifont's  com- 
pany as  ufual.  The  time  paflfed  away 
very  agreeably;  and  though  I  had  not 
feen  Lucius  all  the  preceding  day,  I  felt 
little  uneaiinefs  on  account  of  his  ab- 
fence.  T  knew  if  he  was  ill  I  mould 
have  heard  from  him,  and  therefore  did 
not  queftion  but  he  was  detained  by  fome 
extraordinary  bufmefs,  which  would  be 
no  fooner  finifhed  than  I  mould  fee  him 
again,  with  a  fatisfaclicn  that  would  be 
greatly  increafed  by  our  being  deprived 
for  a  fhort  time  of  each  other's  company. 
Thus,  while  anticipating  the  eagernefs 
withwhich  I  fancied  he  would  fly  to  me, 
the  pleafure  I  mould  obferve  in  his  coun- 
tenance, and  the  tender  apologies  he 
would  doubtlefs  make  on  this  occailon, 
I  recompenfed  myfelf  for  the  lols  of  a 
prefent  gratification,  with  the  pleafing 
thoughts  of  the  future :  though  Mel- 
lifont,  Amelia,  and  even  my  aunt,  could 
not  help  cenfuring  him  a  little  ieverely, 
wh'.iv  I  took  his  part  wUh  a  good  deal 
of  vivacity,  and  let  themJcnow  that  I 
did  not  think  I  had  the  lealt  reafon  to  be 
offended. 

However,  in  the  evening,  I  had  the 
fatisfaction  of  feeing  him  enter  the  court. 
My  heart  bounded  with  joy,  and  a  fud- 
den  thrill  of  delight  darted  through 
every  vein.  He  entered  the  room,  he 
faluted  me,  but  it  was  with  fuch  a  kind 
of  cold  restraint,  as  at  once  alarmed 
and  pierced  my  foul.  I  knew  not  what 
to  think,  nor  how  to  behave.  I  felt  an 
emotion  which  I  know  not  how  to  de- 
fcribe,  a  painful  flutter  of  fpirits;  when 
having  made  a  fhort  apology,  by  faying 
he  had  been  detained  by  fome  affairs  of 
the  utmoft  confequence,  he  took  his  feat, 
and  joined  in  the  conversation,  with  a 
diftraftion  that  was  too  vifible  for  me 

not 
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r.ot  to  take  particolar  notice  of  it,  while 
rnethought  he  had  an  air  of  conltraint 
that  feemed  quite  unnatural  to  him.  He 
avoided  looking  at  me;  and  whenever 
hiseyes  chanced  to  m^--".  MI  p.e,  he  fud- 
denlv  caft  them  down.  O  what  'oui 
I  t  ink  !  could  I  imagine  that  he  was 
grown  perfidious,  and  that  I  had  loft  my 
empire  over  his  heart?  No.  I  could  not 
beiieve  it;  I  could  not  entertain  a 
jhought  fo  iniuiious  to  the  fair  idea  I 
had  conceived  or  his  triuli  and  go  dnefs. 
However,  all  that  engaging  franknefs, 
whic:i  had  hithertoappeared  on  his  coun- 
tenance, was  vaiMfhed,  and  I  was  ig- 
norant of  the  c.-:  ife.  '  Some-  It  range 
'  event,'  though  I,  <  mufthavehappen- 

*  ed,  in  which  I  am  greatly  interefted.' 
I  was  ready  to  imagine  any  thing-,  rather 
than  that  Lucius,  my  dear,  dear  Lucius, 
could  he  falle. 

A'  laft,  Mellifont  and  Amelia   leav- 
ing the  room,  my  aunt  foon  followed, 
and  we  were  left  together,  without  the 
interruption    of  company ;   a    fmiation 
which  I  i^ad  longed  for  ever  fince  I  ob- 
ferved   this   reftraint  in  his   behaviour, 
though  his  coldnefs  would  not  fufferme 
to  ,tnkr  any  meafures  to  obtain  this  fa- 
tisfaclion.  Hiseyes  new  foftened, while 
drooping  with   fome   ferret  care,  every 
feature  ha  i  an  air  of  reluctant  ianguifh- 
ment.     His  tendernefs  had  a  mixture  of 
fear  and  companion,   and  methought  he 
even  feemed    to    dread   my   reproaches. 
We  both  continued  filent;  his  eyes  were 
fteadily  fixed  on  mine.     A  figh,  a  tear, 
efcaped  him.    He  held  down  his  head,  to 
ftifle  his  fighs,  to  hide  his  tears.    O  how 
nearly  iid  they  touch  me!  whataviolent 
Emotion  did  'hey  raife  in  my  bread!  my 
hr  rt  throbbed  ;  a  pang  of  grief  and  foft 
furprize  (truck  through   my   foul.       I 
longed  to  know  the  caufe  of  what  I  faw, 
yet   dreaded  to  afk  it.      When  at  lalt 
breaking  filence — '  O  my  dear  Lucius,' 
cried  I,  unable  to  reftrain  mv  tears,  '  tell 
me,  for  Heaven's  fake,  tell  me  what  is 
the  matter,  what  is  it    that  difturbs 
you?  I  muft  know  it.     Have   you  a 
care  that  I  have  not  a   right  to  fhare 
with  you?  Let  me  know  what  dread- 
ful misfortune  it  is  that  gives  you  this 
pain.    Indeed,  if  I  can,  I  will  remove 
it.'     At  this  I  fighed  and  wiped  my 
eyes;  while  he,  with  his  ftill  fixed  on  the 
floor,  echoed  back  my  fighs;  when,  as  if 
Itrtiggling    to  conquer  the  glut   of  for- 
fow  which  choaked  up  his  voice — *  O 

*  my  Felicia!  my  dear,  my  lovely  Fe- 


'  licia!'  faid  he,  c  let  me  perfuade  you 

*  to  forget  ITU:;  I  w:.i  never  im    iv.  you 
'  in  the   miferifs  of  our    unhappy    fa» 
'  mily/ — '  What  do  you  mean?'  cried 
I,  ha';ily  i.  rerruptinp,  hi  i.,  and  Icarc* 
able  to  believe  my  ears,  '  I  don't  under* 

*  ftan'1  you.' —    Alas!  my  dear,'  rcioui- 
ed  he,  in  nfbrrowful  tone;   '•  you  cannot 


be  mine,  I  don't  deferve- 


Howl1 


interrupted  I  agaitfjftunned  ;it  his  words  j 
but  immediately  my  pi  id-  helping  me 
to  recollect  myielf,  I  coKlK-  rejoined, 
«  Wfll,  Sir,  juft  us  y  u  pjeafe.1 

Here  1  was  g  ing  to  fling  out  of  th« 
room,  w  .en  a  fi  dden  glance  in  a  mo- 
ment difpelled  my  indignation)  while 
Love,  with  r-'il  it's  humbling  po  -ers, 
took  entire  pofleflion  of  my  foul.  I  iaw 
him  with  his  eyes  greedily  fixed  en  i.e  j 
they  overflowed  with  a  mdting  {bftnefs, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fparkling  through 
the  cryftal  fwell  with  awful  dignity, 
feemed  fo  exprefs  fome  gieat,  ibme  hid- 
den pur  pole.  Every  degree  of  confufion 
was  vanifhed,  not  the  leaft  tincli  re  of 
fhame  remained.  His  countenance  had 
an  air  of  open  franknefs,  and  no  other 
traces  were  vilible  there  butthcfe  of  per- 
fecl:  tenacrnefs  and  foft  regret.  What 
could  I  now  think?  or  what  could  I 
fay  ?  I  perceived  that  there  was  fome  ex- 
traordinary caufe  that  forced  him  to  be- 
have in  this  manner;  1  perceived  (or  at 
leaft  I  thought  I  did)  thai  it  was  witli 
relu6tar.ce  he  ftruggled  ngainft  his  love, 
and  endeavoured  to  forget  me;  yet  I 
flattered  myielf.  that  \-  I  did  but  know 
th^;  motive  to  this  painful  t^fk,  I  fhoiilci 
be  able  to  give  him  fome  relief,  and  per- 
haps lei  him  fee,  that  there  was  no  oc- 
cafion  for  fuch  a  victory  over  his  paffiona 
yet,  however  gladl  ihould  have  been  to 
have  heard  his  reafons,  I  had  (till  too 
much  pride  to  enquire  into  them;  the 
fhame  of  meanly  Hooping  to  ddire  to  bo 
informed  of  theie  particulars  (ho/  c,l 
me  immediately ;  I  faw  plainly,  tlr-t  this 
would  appear  too  forward,  and  too  evi- 
dently exprtis  the  difficulty  Ifhould  hciv* 
to  overcome  my  ten dern el's. 

Thefe  reflections,  ;yhich  glanced 
through  my  mind  in  a  moment,  kept 
me  filent,  and  prevented  my  afking  10 
bf  informed  of  what  I  impatiently  i  - 
to  hear;  when  fiodiug  me  ftiil  contini:^ 
fpeechlefs — '  You  wonder,  my  dear,* 
faid  Lucius,  '  ami  are  at  a  lof-  to  find. 
'  arguments  to  excuie  my  behaviour; 
1  but,  could  I  prefer  my  ovv.;  ,a 

*  to  yours,  I  mirrht  Itiilbe  as  bleit  as  I 
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could  willi;  as  bleil  as  the'moft  high- 
wrought  imagination  can  cbnceive  :  I 
might  barb  uouily  confult  my  own 
felicity  to  the  prejudice  of  your  hap- 
pinefs  and  future  peace  of  mind.  But 
I  love  you  more  dearly  than  life,  and 
therefore  can  never  content  to  involve 
you  in  my  misfortunes.  I  will  never 
be  guilty  of  fuchbafenefs.  O  my  dear 
Felicia!  call  not  this  a  want  of  affec- 
tion; rather  think  it  the  triumph  of  the 
moll  perfecl:  love,  the  ftrongtft  proof 
of  the  molt  generous  difmtereitednefs. 
Bur  what  will  this  coll  me  ?  In  luiing 
you,  I  abandon  every  earthly  joy — I 
bid  adieu  to  the  moft  pleating  profpefts, 
to  the  enchanting  {wee is  of  the  molt 

pure  and  virtuous    To  fee   you 

no  more!1 

At  this  moment  my  aunt's  return  put 
a  ftop  to  this  moving  difeourfoj  when 
Lucius  and  I  endeavouring  to  cnmpofe 
our  countenances,  he  enquired  if  my 
father  would  return  that  evening,  fur  he 
had  been  oui  all  day ;  and  being  told  he 
would,  he  promHea  to  come  the  next 
morning  ea;  Iy,  to  pay  him  his  refpe&s, 
and  iin;n;;diat,  iy  left  us. 

In  this  fituation  I  am  at  prefent.  I 
form  a  thoufand  conjectures,  each  of 
which  perhaps  is  groundlcfsj  and  not- 
withftanding  all  my  endeavours  to  pene- 
trate the  cHufe  of  this  fudden  change, 
am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  How- 
ever, I  rav.ft  believe  him  f:ncere,  and 
therefore  cannot  fufpecl  that  he  w^nts  a 

fretence  to  break  his  engagements.  No, 
am  fure  he  tenderly  loves  me  j  it 
would  be  criminal  to  donbt  it.  But  a 
few  hours  i>/jre  will  now  difcover  the 
whole  affair;  till  when  at  lead  I  (hall  be 
your  h;  j  .iiu/s  moft  unhappy  friend, 

FELICIA. 

P.  S.  Theuneafy  torment  offufpence 
not  allowing  me  to  fleep,  I  could 
not  think  of  any  expedient  to  paf's 
away  the  tedious  interval  till  Lu- 
cius's  return,  fo  agreeably  as  in 
opening  my  heart  to  you :  I  there- 
fore arofe  two  hours  before  the  reft 
of  the  family,  and  employed  my 
time  in  writing  you  the  above. 

LETTER    XXlV. 

MY     PEAR     FRIEND, 

IN  O  W  fend  you  two  letters  together, 
the  dates  of  which  will  tell  you  in 
what  order  they  are  to  be  read.     In  the 


firft  you  find  me  plunged  into  frefh 
anxiety,  into  all  the  pains  of  difappointed 
love.  In  this  you  will  fee  the  caufe  of 
this  mighty  change,  a  great  mind  itrug- 
giing  between  love  and  s^nerofity. 

Ahc.it  an  hour  after  I  had  concluded 
the  other  lettc:r,  a   lervant  came  to  tell 
me  that   break  fail  was  ready.     I  went 
down  with  a  mine!  extremely  perplexed  j 
when,  in  fpite  of  all  my  endeavours  to 
affume  an  air  of  eafe   and  gaiety,  they 
perceived   my  diforder;  but.inftead   of 
enquiring  into  the  reafon  of  it,  as  I  ex- 
peeled,  only  ftrove  to  divert  my  pen  five 
thoughtfulnefs,  by  ti.nvng  it  into  ridi- 
cule.    At  laft,  howevu ,  Lucius  appear- 
ed, and  by  his  prdencf:  put  an  end  to 
their  unfeafonable  mirth,  which  b^gan 
to  grow  extremely   painful.     Breaicfaft 
was  now  over,  and  the  dear  youth  de- 
firing  my  father  and   I  to  favour  him 
with  our  company,  went  with  us  into  a 
room,  where  we  had  no  reafon  to  fear 
being  difturbed ;  and  having  taken  our 
feats,  with  eyes  in  which  were  inter- 
mingled an  air  of  dignity,  with  the  foft 
languifhment  .of  love,  he  caft  a  glance 
at  me,  and  then  fixing  them  on  my  fa- 
ther— '  Sir,1  cried  he,  '  I  am  now  come 
to  thank  you  for  your  unmerited  good- 
nefsj  and,  by  an  ingenuous  confefHon 
of  my  circumfiances,  to  let  you  fee, 
that  I  am  unworthy  of  the  happinefs 
of  pcfferfing  your  daughter.      Nay, 
Sir,1  continued  he,  feeing  him  look 
ronifhed,  '  I  don't  wonder  at  your  be- 
ing iiartled  at  an  adclrefs  of  this  na- 
ture; but  iince  I  cannot  now  marry 
her  with  honour,  I  muft  do  you  and 
her  the  juttice  to  decline  it.' 
Struck  dumb  with  furprize,  my  father 
at  firii  feemed  incapable  of  making  a  re- 
pi  y;    he  ri vetted  his  eyes  upon  Lucius, 
who  at  the  fame  time  caft  his  eyes  to  the 
floor;  his  colour  came  and  went,  he  knit 
his  brows,  while  his  countenance  ex- 
prefTtd  a  confufed  mixture  of  vexation, 
anger, and difappointmtiii;  when,atlait, 
feeming  to  collect  his  {battered  thoughts. 
What  can  this  mean  ?'  cried  he;  '  I 
clefire   you    would    explain    yourfelf. 
What  difadvantage  can  there  be   in 
your  circumftances,  that  you  ought  not 
to  have  mentioned  before  ?  It  was  a 
bale  and  ungenerous  part  to  endeavour 
to   engage  my  daughter's  affections, 
and  thus  to  carry  things  to  the  laft  ex- 
tremity, when  you   knew  you  coukl 
riot  marry   her  with  honour ;  and  I 
don't  doubt,  but  fliC  will  refent  fucli 
«  treatment. 
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*  treatment  as  fhe  ought.  She  will  re- 
'  «ard  yourconducl  as  an  infult  tohu- 
'  inanity,  and  as  an  affront  thatdeferves 
'  only  to  be  anfwered  with  contempt.' 

Though  this  was  expreffed  with  all 
the  bitternefs  of  re/entment ,  in  his  voice 
and  air,  yet  it   appeared    to  make  but 
little  impreffion  on  Lucius;  only  a  mo- 
dell,  guiltlefsblufli,  flalhedin  his  cheek, 
which  leaned  t.     rife  from  the  indignant 
pride  of  injured  innocence  j  when  find- 
ins;  that  my  father,  by  his  lilence,  wait- 
ed for  his  anfwer — '  I  am  forty.  Sir,1 
faid  he,  in  a  bold  and  manly  tone,  '  to 
find  you  entertain  fo  ill  an  opinion  of 
me;  but  were  I  that  ungrateful  wretch 
you  think  me,  I   fhouk!  deferve  even 
greater  reproaches  than  thofe  yon  are 
pleated  to  load  me  with;  Felicia's  merit 
would  then  juftify  this  warmth  in  an 
indulgent  father:  but  I  beg  you  would 
do  me  the  juftjce  to  hear  me;  and  I 
don't  doi'bt  but  that,  notwithstanding 
1  may  appear  a   more  unequal  match 
than  ever,  you  will  ftill  think.  I  deferve 
a  place  in  your  efteem.     My  misfor- 
tunes- call   for  pity,  and  not  refent- 
ment.     I  have  chbfen  to  be  unhappy 
rather  than  to  fee  my  father  expcfed  to 
the  miferies  of  a  prilbn.     I  have  loll 
Felicia   to  fave    my    father !  Think, 
Sir,  what  a  fon  mull  feel  at  the  very 
thought  of  feeing  a  perfon  whom  na- 
ture, whom  ten  thoufand  obligations 
has  bound  him  to  love  and  revere,  in 
a  gaol,  in  a  dark,  unwhoJefome  priibn, 
excluded   from    the   chearful  face    of 
man,  lingering  out  a  wretched  being  in 

penury,  while  he  enjoyed O!  it 

is  too  much;  affluence  in  inch  ciivum- 
ftances  would  be  a  curfe,  while  na- 
ture would  extir.guifh  all  the  delight 
of  love,  and  embitter  it's  nr>ft  pleafing 
fweets.  "Tis  true,  I  might  have  con- 
cealed my  giving  up  my  fortune  to 
procure  his  liberty.  I  might  have  done 
it;  and  had  1  been  bale  enough  to  in- 
jure your  goodnefs,  I  bad  done  it.  I 
might  in  this  cafe  have  confided  in 
the  generofity  of  Felicia's  mind,  who 
after  our  union  might  have  txcufed 
my  deceiving  her,  and  have. kept  it  a 
fecret.  ButJ  could  neither  reioiv-  to 
many  her  in  fuch  wretched  en  cum - 
itances,  nor  to  impofe  upon  yon.  I 
had  yefterday  morning  five  thoufand 
pounds;  I  have  now  bin  two,  a  miflr- 
able  pittance  to  fnpport  the  exigence 
of  a  family,  born  above  the  inconve- 
nience of  low  life  1  for  to  this  vile  it 


muft  be  applied.  Alas !  what  inconve- 
niences mail  we  labour  under !  But 
what  are"  thefe  inconveniences,  to 
the  ten  thoufand  times  more 
fhock  of  the  rich  man's  fcorn,  the 
indignant  leer,  the  contemptuous 
taunts  and  fhrugs  of  the  wealthy  fool, 
the  dread  of  needy  creditors !  Thefe, 
even  at  adiltance,  ftrike  terror  through 
the  lotil,  i  ;d  damp  the  generous  pride 
of  upright  virtue.  But  is  a  wretch  like 
this  a  proper  match  f;/r  the  lovely,  the 
wealthy  Felicia  ?  No,  you  cannot,  and 
I  ought  n.-;t  to  think  it.  Inltead  of 
an  eliate,  (hall  I  bring  her  the  ne- 
cefllties  of  an  unhappy  family  ?  Forbid 
it  Heaven  !  forbid  it  love!  Can  I  in 
thefe  circumflances  ungratefully  im- 
pofe on  that  generofity  that  ma  ic  you 
overlook  the  difparity  of  our  icvtune, 
which  was  too  great  "besore  ?  Iv.j,  no, 
Sir;  you  mull  no  iongei  :hir.k  of  me 
as  your  fon,  nor  J  of  her  as  the  dear 
companion  of  my  lire.  The  confciouf- 
n?fs  of  having  now  done  my  di'ty,  in 
refigning  all  my  pretenlions,  wiiiiulp 
me  to  fupport  her  lofs — I  already  feel 
it  will.  Do  you  then  teach  her  to  for- 
get me.  Though  I  mail  fee  her  no 
mere,  fhefhall  have  m v  pr.r, ers,  and 
all  niy  fondcd  wiihes.  Good  God  ! 
whatever  I  i'tiffer,  may  Fciicia  at  leall 
be  h'ippy  !' 

O!  Madam,  Ind  yon  but  feen  wiih 
what  a  flood  cf  pillion  this  fpeech  was 


'uttered,    you     would — I    am 


you 


would  have  been  extiemely  moved.  He 
wept — and  lure  never  did  ter.rs  1  ,ok  fo 
graceful  on  a  manlv  cheek  bc-fore'/My 
Father  wept  too,  and  I  filler  than  them 
both;  wide  he  purl":  ed,  without  inter- 
ruption, the  noble  diclates  of  his  g(  nc- 
rous  heart,  btirfting  into  t!:e  iricoht -i..:nt 
language  of  tcncie:  dilirelV.  B\it  I  mult 
b»  more  particular  with  re  1  peel  to  my 
father:  for  Lucius  had  hardly  began  this 
apr.-logy,  when  tlie  relentment  whicli  red- 
dened in  his  ch  ck  beg:ir.  iiift  riibly  to 
vanifli;  hisfe:uuic3;  behj:«  iwcilect  \vitli 
indignation,  r.os.'  funk  irnpercc))tibly, 
and  left  only  the  loft  traces  of  piiy» 
blended  with  a  wonder  tl';,!-  llemed  to 
arife  amidit  thofe  generous  ientimems 
which  elevate  the  faul  abov^e  itlelf.  He 
appeared  intc-reded  in  every  word  thedeii' 
engaging  yoi.th  uHeicd;  nor  did  th« 
broken  li:^l:  .  which  fret} uently  disjoint- 
ed them,  the  groans  cfhis  throbbing 
heart,  the  trembling  accent  of  his  v< 
or  the  lead  change  in  h:$  counttnance, 
L  a  itc.a 
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feem  to  efcape  his  noiice.  I  faw  it  did 
noi — with  a  feci  t  joy  I  faw  it;  and  re- 
joiced in  the  humanity  of  his  heart,  whi-ch 
m.'de  him  pity  the  noble  diftreis  of  my 
lev.-.,  at  this  moment  more  clear  than 
ever.  Nevtr  did  the  high-wrought 
images  of  even  a  fictitious  tale  prefent  a 
icene  ib  moving  .;s  this  .vould  lave  been 
to  an  indifferent  fpecu.or;  the  moft  in- 
ienlible  brcalt  m .  melted  into 

fbftnefs,  tne  dryeit  eye  haveguflied  into 
tears. 

A.cerLucus  had  finiflied,  there  re - 
iruniie  1  a  ilence  which  laii^d  near  a  mi- 
nute— ana  A  Ui!.,  tender  filence,  which  waa 
only  interrupted  by  a  »ew  heav  giip;h?; 
when  at  lavr  mv  father  fmiliug,  with  an 
exprt.  >u  ir,  his  Jock. — '  In- 

'  deed,  Sir,"  iaid  he,  *  I  have  been  coo 
'  hafty;  you  defer ve  to  he  pitied:  but 

*  what   rhange  magick  do  you   find  to 
'  Ibfi-eii  me  thus  ?  J  profefs  I  have  i,ot 
'  fhed  ibnv.ny  rears  theft  eighteen  years; 
'  nevci  iuice  I  loft  Felicia's  mother,  my 

*  dearElmira.     But   I  beg   you  would 
'  do  me  the  favour,  mv  friend,'  added 
he,  *  to  give  me  the  particulars  of  this 
«  affecting  ttorv.' 

'  Oh!  Sir/ refumed  my  dear  Lucius, 
'  you  h  ve  a  right  todemand  every  thing 

*  from  ine:  and   tho  .g'n    t-.o  mercenary 

*  view  can   tempt   me  to  betray  Felicia 

*  into  r-.iin;  thougn  I  have  not  t1  e  lead 

*  di  ram  hope  of  ever ob&uning  her  by 

*  this    conteffion,  which   can    have   no 
'  other  etFe&  than  to  convince   you  that 
'   H- ••!-.••(->)  never  dt  r!"nt.'l  'nr  f T  me;  the 
'  relpeft  1   owe  you,  :ind  the  defire  I 

*  ha.  e   to  appear  ftill  wet  thy   of  your 
«  ^rmcUhip,  will  mai:e  rne  give  you  all 

*  the  fati^racli-  n  vo-'  can  delire.     Two 

*  days  ago,  a     I    -as  preparing  to  pay 

*  this  lov'J.    maid  a  vifit,  a  meflenger 

*  from  mv  father,  who  went  out  pretty 

*  earh    that    morning,    brought   rne   a 

*  note,  by  which  I  was  informed  tluthe 

*  was  under  an  am  ft  from  one  of  his 

*  principal  creditors.  What  could  I  do, 

*  but  inllantly  fly  to  him!  I  found  him 

*  _in  the  houie  of  one  of  our  dependants, 
.  *  with  no  other  company  than  the  of- 

'  ficers  who  deprived  him  of  his  liberty. 

*  He  received  me  wish  an  air  of  deje6ted 

*  fadnefs ;  while   his   attendants,  ftep- 

*  ping  to  the  door,  left  me  at  liberty  to 

*  indulge  the  torturing  anguifn  of  my 

*  heart,  by  endeavouring  to  give  him 

*  the  comfort  I  wanted  myfelf.     "  Oh 
**  Lucius!"  laid  he,  feeing  me  enter, 
<{  you  fee  your  father  a  prifoner  f  This 


was  all  he  could  fay,  before  I  fpruna; 
s.  1  conlcl  not  fpeak  to 
him:  we.  both  llvted  ourlelves  en  a 
b^nch  near  the  table;  when  having  caft 
his  eyes  upon  me  again,  with  an  air 
of  tin-  dec-perl  melancholy  and  di!J.reij, 
he  g?.ve  me  a  par'.icular  ncomr.t  of  the 
fituation  of  his  affairs;  an  account 
that  fiiied  my  mind  with  diftrar"i .ion, 
yet  in  a  great  in e:;i \,\^ 
that  torLunng  hurry,  that  flu;ter  of 
);>;•  its,  re  caft 

about  my  thoughts  to  give  hnn  relief; 
fiuce  I  was  now  ienfiblethat  there  was 
bu1  one  way  to  lave  him,  and  that,  at 
fir  it  v  ev*    pave  tne  }r,<»i  violent  (hock 
tomyfo!'!.  Oh!  Si*,  how  hard,  ho  win- 
tolerably  hard  it  is  to  root  .'utofthehea-t:: 
mine  !  You,  Madam,' 
\  at  me,  *  appeared 

in  that  moment  more  charming  than 
ever  ;  ten  thoufand  ;  Kr.;",!-,  d  il;  act- 
ing ideas,  crouded  upon  my  mind, 
rwhelmed  my  lenfes  in  a  mazy 
i"guri  neJr,.  Mv  reafon  ieem- 
ed  <!ep  rtin^,  while  my  bread  w,;s 
torn  between  love  and  inr.'re,  between 
duty  ard  t.  .t  tender — too  tender  foft- 
nds  thit  melts,  and  C,I?IT;V--,  and  fwsl- 
lows  up  the  foul.  Good  God  !  what 
did  I  feel!  The  iigh,the  'ex  ,  tht  un- 
kind reproach  from  my  dear  Feiicia, 
and  all  the  diftraclion  of  iiei  ' 
was  ftlt  with  a  double  emphafls  in 
mine:  but  I  loon  came  to  a  retblutionj 
the  manner  in  which  mv  father  con- 
cluded the  painful  iiory  of  he  fitnation 
of  his  affairs,  fixed  niy  wavering 
thoughts,  c.illed  in  my  r^-afon,  and 
p'?:i'ied  in  his  look,  his  sir,  nis  words, 
ib  ih-or.giy  for  duty,  rhat  ir  w^s  al- 
mo!l:  im.'Oihhk-  to  refill  it's  imoulfts. 
'  O  Lucius!"'1  laid  he,  in  a  IT. 
trels:ui  tone,  "  You  fee  I  c 

*  rio'profpeft  of  relief — No;  I  have  not 
'  the  leaii:  hope,  the  leait  gliinmenng 
'  hope,  of  ever  procuring  my  liberty.  ' 

Here  preflm^  my    hand,  ami  giving 

ir.ea  look  painfully  affectionate—  '*  It 

'   is  a  melancholy  thought,"  continued 

he;  u  the  dreary  horrors  of  a  pr  ion 

'  are  extremely  fliocking;  they  dnaim 

(  my  refolutions,  and  make  a  coward 

'  of  me!  But  I   have  nobody  to   re- 

*  proach   but  myfelf.     To  be  buried 

*  alive,  to  be  for  ever  deprived  of  that 
'  wholeib.ne   air,    which  the   meaneft 
'  flaves  breathe  at  liberty  !  Nay,  don't 
'  look  fo  tenderly  upon  me!"  conti- 
nued he,  prefllng  my  hand  again;  and 

«  then 
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then  looking  at  me,  with  the  utmoft 
excels  of  paternal  affe&ion,  he  added, 
*  Will  you  not  come  to  fee  me?"  I 
could  bear  no  more  :  thefe  lalt  words 
pi'erced  through  my  foul.  "  Don't, 
'  pray  don't.  Sir,  diftraft  me  with  thefe 
"  dreadful  thoughts,1'  interrupted  1} 
«'  you  (hail  not  go  to  prifon — I  am  re- 
"  folved  you  than't." — "  What  do  you 
*<  mean?"  refirned  he;  **  I  mud.  I 
"  have  no  friend  to  aflift  me." — "  What 
"  am  I  then  ?"  cried  I;  "  you  fhall  not, 
"  if  my  life  or  fortune  can  prevent  it. 
*'  I  will  not,  I  cannot  fee  you  fowretch- 
«  ed!" — "  Mention  it  no  mere,"  re 
'  turned  he,  "  I  won't  hear  of  fuch  a 
"  pr.-pofal.  Your  whole  fortune  would 
"  fcarcely  be  fufficient.  No,  no;  you 
"  (han't  ruin  yourfelf  for  me.  I  will 
cc  not  purchafe  my  liberty  at  fo  dear  a 
"  price  as  your  happinefs.  Think  what 
"  it  is  you  propofe;  think  of  Felicia. 
**  Ah  !  that  name  will  furely  call  you 
"  back  to  reafon;  you  need  but  conlult 
"  your  own  heart  to  find  that  it  is  (he, 
t(  not  I,  that  muft  render  you  happy. 
"  Leave  me  then  to  the  miferies  I  have 
"  brought  upon  myfe  f.  Death  will 
"  foon  put  an  end  to  them  all.  But  O  ! 
4<  how  painful  is  this  foliation,  in  which 
ts  death,  fo  terrible  to  nature  is  my 
"  only  relief!  A  relief  do  I  call  it? 
'«  Would  it  be  a  relief  to  me?  No,  I 
**  fear  nnt;  there  is  fomething  after 
<c  death  mo?e  dreadful  than  death  it- 
<e  felf,  moie  terrible  th/m  ,.11  I  fuffer. 
«*  O  how  happy  is  the  virtuous  man  to 
"  whom  the  grim  monfter  appears  with 
"  an  rin^el's  fnce,  with  the  fmiles  of 
<e  immortal  beauty  !  To  me  it  is  covered 
"  with  a  dreary  gloom  that  fhoots  terror 
**  thr  'U^h  my  foul!  But  when  you  are 
"  hippy,  Lucius,  think  of  me;  vifit 
"  me  in  my  grave,  my  prifon." — ;' O 
"my  father!  my  dear,  dear  father!" 
'  cried  I,  interrupting  him  again, 
"  Why  will  you  not  hear  me?  Why 
c<  do  y  u  give  way  to  fuch  cruel 
"  thoughts  ?  Shall  I  not  have  the  li- 
**  berty  of  difpofing  of  my  own?  I  have 
*'•  already  thought  of  what  I  lofe  in  for- 
"  faking  the  gentle  Felicia.  I  know 
"  my  felicity  is  interwoven  with  hers. 
'*'  I  know  that  our  marriage,  on  which 
"  the  happinefs  of  my  life  depends,  will 
"  never  be  concluded,  yet  I  have  made 
"  my  choice.  There  is  fomething  fo 
"  horrible  in  theapprehenfions  of  feeing 
V  you  a  prifoner,  that  I  cannot  bear  to 


(t  think  of  it.  There  are  no  circum- 
"  ftances,  in  which  fuch  a  misfortune 
tf  to  you  would  not  render  me  wretched. 
"  Are  you  not  my  father,  and  mall 
"  not  nature  plead  for  you  ?  Do  you 
"  think  me  a  fon,  and  yet  believe  me 
"  capable  of  itruggling  againft  my 
*'  duty  ? — my  duty  to  my  father  ? — a 
*'  father  from  whom  I  have  received 
<{  numberlefs  obligations,  that  call  for 
"  returns  of  gratitude  and  love?  Think. 
"  what  my  mother  will  feel,  when  (he 
"  hears  of  your  diftrefs;  and  though  I 
"  have  not  the  power  to  (hake  your  re- 
"  folutions  by  my  entreaties  to  accept 
"  of  what  I  offer  you,  let  her  tears,  let 
"  her  defpair,  touch  your  heart.  Marilla 
"  too  will  be  diftracled  with  grief;  and 
"  I  know  her  fo  well,  that  were  me  of 
"  age,  (lie  would  gladly  make  you  the 
"  fame  offer  that  I  do  now.  Indeed, 
"  Sir,  we  can  none  of  us  feel  more 
"  mifery  than  in  feeing  you  miferable." 
— "  Good  God!"  cried  my  father, 
'  with  uplifted  hands,  '*  ttach  me  how 
"  to  a6l.  Never  did  my  conducl,  in 
"  my  calmed  intervals  of  reflection, 
"  appear  fo  black  as  it  does  now.  O 
v<  Lucius!  I  am  amamed  of  thinking 
"  how  I  have  iniiueJ  you.  Yourkind- 
"  nels  is  more  iniupportable  than  all 
*'  my  lufferings.  How  fevcrely  does 
"  all  this  goodnefs-  reproach  me  !  this 
"  undeferved  goodnefs  !  It  touches  me 
'  to  the  quick;  it  makes  a  monlter  of 

*  me  !"— — "  I  beg  par  ion,   Sir."   re- 
plied I,  "  if  I  have  done  any  thing  to 

1  occalion  thefe  cruel  rerkclions.     In, 
'  (Irving  you  I  only  do  my  duty."— 

*  But  ah!  it  is  a  painful  duty,"  inter- 
rupted he;  "  I  know  it  is;  your  for- 

*  tune  is  your  fmalleft  lofs.   If  I  accept 
1  of  it,   I  deprive  you  of  Felicia's  for- 
'  tune  too ;  andxiwhat  is  infinitely  worfe 

*  to  a  mind  like  yours,  I  deprive  you 
of  Felicia  !   I  might  have  given  you  a 
fplendid  eftate;  but,  inftead  of  that, 

to O  !  how  unlike  a  father,  who, 

inftead  of  a  curie,  ouijht  to  be  a  blel- 
iing  to  his  family  !  Mv  conduct  has 

"  been  an  outrage  againft  nature,  a 
"  violation  of  the  deareft  privileges  of  a 
"  parent;  I  have  forgot  the  obligations 
"  of  the  hufband,  the  father,  and  the 
'*  friend.  Thy  mother  too  !  How mifer- 
"  able  have  I  made  her  !  I  have  been 
"  the  ruin  of  all  who  have  loved  me; 
"  the  ruin  of  my  wife  and  children — 
*'  the  ruin  of  thee!  Sad  effeft  of  vice! 
'  how 
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(t  how  dearly  do  I  pay  for  my  folly  and 
"  madnefs  !" 

Here  he  paufedj  and,  I  dare  fay,  it  is 
not  difficult,  Madam,  for  you  to  ima- 
gine the  tender,  the  generous,  the  iiohle 
fentim^nts,  the  relation  of  this  affe&ing 
conteit  produced.  Methought  there  was 
fomething  fo  heroick,  fo  dutiful,  and  fo 
difinterefted,  in  this  part  of  hisbehaviour, 
that  I  could  not  help  fecretly  applaud- 
ing him.     But  now  my  father  let  me 
fee  that  he  was  of  the  fame  opinion  as 
myfelf,  by  openly  difcovering  his  fen- 
timents  :  for  Lucius  no  fooner  gave  him 
leave  to  fpeak,  by  a  pauie  in  which  he 
feemed   to   recollect   himfeif,  than  my 
father,  as  if  eager  to  put  him  out  of  his 
pain,'  took  hold  of  his  hand,  and  giving 
it  an    afre&ionate    (hake — c  Generous 
youth,'  cried  he,    *  this   was   nobly 
done!     You  are  more  my  fon  than 
ever.     I  fhall  think  myfelf  happy  in 
being  allied  to  a  perfon  of  fuch  worth. 
How  greatly   do  thefe  tears   become 
you!  this  foft  adoption  of  another's 
forrow :  this  excels  of  humanity,  which 
the  favagemind  cannot  (or  atleaft  will 
not)  feel,  is  the  trued  mark  to  know 
the  brave,  the  generous  heart  by.  Ac- 
tions like  thefe  give  a  perfect  infight 
into  characters;  and  while  they  add  a 
dignity  to  the  highett  Nations,  they 
fpread  a  luftre  that  can  never  be  equal- 
ed by  all  the  pride  of  wealth,  the  pcmp 
of  titles,  or  the  falfe  glitter  of  fuccefs- 
ful    ambition.     Dear    Lucius !    ho\v 
happy  will  my  daughter  be  in  fo  wor- 
thy a  hufband!' 

This  was  uttered  in  that  peculiar  tone 
in  which  we  always  exp'eis  ourfelves, 
when  the  full  her.rt,  br.rthened  under 
it's  joy,  breaks  forth  into  an  unreltrain- 
ed  tranfport,  into  elevated  furprize  and 
generous  affeclion.  While  he  fpoke,  the 
tears  ftarted  afrefh  into  h,s  eyes,  and 
added  an  endeaiing  tendernefs  to  the 
fmile  of  gladnefs  which  enlivened  his 
countenance.  His  foul  beamed  in  his 
looks,  and  difcovered  a  mind  f-ftened, 
delightedj  and  railed  above  itlelf ;  while 
I  dwelt  upon  each  word  l»e  uttered,  and 
with  ?.  moft  charming  extafy  affented  to 
thejuiiiceof  his  praifes.  As  to  Lucius, 
he  leemed  ali  tins  whil?  ns  if  awaking 
from  a  troublefome  dream;  while  fur- 
prize,  gratitude,  and  a  modeft  joy,  dif- 
perfed  the  clouds  of  d^fpair  which  hung 
on  his  brow.  He  looked  at  my  father, 
he  looked  at  me  :  the  fame  pafiions  were 


vifible  in  both  our  faces,  only  I  fancy 
mine  had  an  air  of  greater  ipiinefs.  He 
then  turned  his  eyes  again  to  my  father, 
and  preiTmg  his  hand — '  I  am  amazed, 

*  Sir,'  cried  he:  *  What  can  this  good- 
'  nefs  mean  ?  Can  you  reali  v  propole  to 
'  marry  Felicia  to  a  pcrfon  without  a 

*  fortune  ?  to  one  funk  into  indigence} 

*  Sure  it  is  impoffible!  Have  youYorgot 

*  that  our  family  depends  upon  my  rip- 
'  port?  and  can  you  refolve  tharFeiica's 
'  eftate,  inftead  of  being  augmented  by 

*  her  mairiage,    mould    be  applied   to 
'  remove   foreign    cares,    and    foreign 

*  wants?' 

'  Come,  come,  Lucius,1  returned  my 
father,  fmiling,  *  don^t exaggerate  the 
'  difadvantages  of  your  circumftances. 

*  This  laft  inllance  of  filial  piety  mews 
'  a  greatnefs  of  foul,  that  not  only  fills 

*  me  with  furprize,  but  extremely  en- 
'  dears  you  to  me.     The  better  I  know 
'  you,  the  more  I   admire  your  virtue; 

*  and,  to  be  as  little  behind  you  as  pof- 

*  fible  in  point  of  gene.oilty,  I  promife 

*  not  only  to  coniuit  your  felicity,  but 

*  the  happinefs  of  all  that   are  dear  to 
'  you.     But  pray  proceed;  for  1  long 
'  to  know  the  conclusion  of  thefe  affeil- 

*  ing  incidents.' 

'  Dear  Sir,"  cried  the  engaging  youth, 
with  a  fparkling  joy  {welling  into  rap- 
ture; '  dear  Sir,  teach  me  how  to  ac- 
'  knowledge  your  goodnefs  5  1  would  be 
'  grateful,  bur  yet  cannot  exprefs  my 
'  gratitude.  My  heart  feels  it  ail;  feels 

*  k  too  fenhbly  to  be  exprefled.     O  my 

*  dear,    my    lovely    Felicia!"  cried   he, 
arifing  haft ily,  running  to  me,  and  giving 
me  an  eager,  affectionate  embrace;  while 
my  father  cou  d  not  forbear  laughing  at 
this  narur.i:  ,traniport,  this  fudden  im- 
pulfe  cf  ar}l61iun;  nor  could  I  help  be- 
ing extremely  df lighted  with  it.     With 
extafy  he  preued  my  hand  to  his  bofom; 
his  eves  fpoke  unutterable  things.     But 
having  indulged  for  near  a  minute  this 
fudden  tranfport  of  joy,  he  returned  to 
his  chair,  and  concluded  the  (lory  of  his 
father's  misfortunes  ;  but  he  neither  luf- 
ficiently   entered   into  the  fubjefl,  nor 
dwelt,  as  before,  upon  the  molt  melting 
circumftances.     His   own   pa  it    forrow 
and  his  father's   were  fwallowed  up  by 
the  joy  of  the  prefent  moment.     He  told 
us  that,  after  many  arguments,  his  la- 
ther at  lad  confented  to  his  propcfal,  but 
not  without  the  fevereft  reproaches  upon 
the  madiiefs  oi  his  own  conduct.     His 

creditors 
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creditors  were  fent  for;  when  offering  a 
handfome  competition,  which  was  rea- 
dily accepted,  their  ai.fiirs  were  con- 
cluded the  next  d?y ;  and,  in  fhort, 
that  his  misfo'tune,  with  the  tendernefs 
of  Soph.-onia  and  Manila,  had  wrought 
the  moft  hwpy  change  in  his  conduct  ; 
a  circumftance  which,  as  it  gave  Lucius 
the  higheft  pleaiure,  he  mentioned  with 
peculiar  fatisfaclion. 

As  foon  as  he  had  done,  my  father 
renewed  the  friendly  proofs  b°  had  given 
him  of  his  affection,  and  promiicd  to  ufe 


his  endeavours  to  make  us  as  happy  as 
poiublej  fothat,  before  dinner,  we  were 
more  firmly  united  than  ever.  What  a 
delightful  change  in  oi:r  affairs  !  In  two 
days  more,  my  circum fiances  and  man- 
ner of  life  will  be  changed ;  fo  that,  when 
I  write  next,  you  will  find  me  in  a  dif- 
ferent clafs  of  mortals:  but  in  whatever 
fhte  I  may  be,  if  you  do  me  juitice, 
you  will  believe  me  to  be  unalterably 
yours, 

FELICIA. 


END    OF    THE    FIRST    VOLUME. 
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VOLUME    THE    SECOND. 


LETTER    XXV. 


^ 


\  OU  wonder,  Madam,  at 
}*  my  filence;  but  the  con  - 
Y  i{£  tinual  perfecution  of  a 
number  of  vifitors  has, 
for  fome  time  pad,  de- 
prived me  of  every  oppor- 
tunity of  retirement  :  fo  that,  unlefs  I 
could  have  found  in  my  heart  to  have 
fent  you  a  letter,  with  only  Madam>  at 
the  top;  /  am  married  \  a  little  lower  j 
andjwr  bumble  fervant  ,  at  the  bottom  j 
I  was  indifpenfably  obliged  todeferwrit- 
ing  till  I  could  find  lei  lure  to  be  more 
particular. 

My  ftory,  Madam,  is  now  finimed:  I 
have  been  married  thefe  three  weeks; 
and,  from  the  ierene  tranquil  ftate  I  am 
in  at  prefent,  you  have  no  reafon  to  ex- 
peft  any  more  romanticlc  adventures. 
I  have  nothing  now  to  do  with  the.  af- 
fefting  fcenes  of  fond  diitrefs,  the  pangs 
of  jeafouiy,  or  the  fears  of  incurring  a 
father's  difpleafure.  My  life  begins  to 
move  on  in  an  even  ftream,  my  paffions 
are  all  humed  into  a  fweet  ferenity  :  regu- 
larity and  order,  peace  and  tranquillity, 
have  taken  up  their  refidence  in  our 
happy  dwelling.  Can  I  give  you,  my 
dear  friend,  a  more  perfect  picture  of 
the  higheft  degree  of  conjugal  felicity,  or 
reprelent  a  happineis  more  intenfely 
charming?  It  is  true,  my  hufband  —  O 
the  aukward  name  !—  has  no  right  ho- 
nourable titles  to  grace  my  ftory,  and 
give  a  dignity  to  my  newly-acquired  fta- 
tion;  but  this  is  an  honour  that  1  can 
freely  refign  to  you  without  the  lead 
degree  of  envy;  nor  will  your  lady  (hip 
think  me  itupid,  though  I  tell  you,  that 


I  never  in  my  life  had  an  ambition  of 
this  kind.  Thefe  all-potent  words, 
thefe  ravifhing  founds  of  dignity,  thefe 
pompous  fyllables,  fo  full  of  namelefs 
charms,  after  which  fo  many  figh  and 
languifh  in  vain,  appear  of  no  moment: 
and  I  am  as  content  with  the  homely 
title  of  Mrs.  Manly,  as  any  other  per- 
fon  can  be  with  the  more  ditiinguifhed 
epithet  of  my  Lady.  But  whither  am  I 
rambling  ?  Don't  you  think  matrimony 
has  turned  my  brain  ?  I  have  been  preach- 
ing fo  long  upon  my  humility,  that  I 
had  almoft  forgot  I  was  to  give  you  an, 
account  of  my  affairs.  To  return,  then, 
at  laft,  to  my  ftory. 

The  day 'before  I  was  united  to  my 
dear  Lucius,  by  thofe  indiffoluble  bonds 
which  render  our  happinefs  as  fccure  as 
our  lives,  his  father  came  to  pay  us  a 
vilit.  We  received  him  with  that  defe- 
rence which  is  due  to  fo  near  a  relation  j 
while  his  reformation  greatly  heightened 
the  refpedl  my  father  thought  himlelf 
obliged  to  pay  him.  And  indeed,  what- 
ever follies  he  had  formerly  been  guilty 
of,  he  did  not  at  this  time  want  any 
qualification  to  recommend  him  to  the 
efteem  of  a  good  man;  for  his  fentiments 
now  mewed  that  he  deferved  it.  He  is 
really  a  gentleman  of  fine  fenfe,  of  an 
eafy  agreeable  addrefs,  and  one  that  per- 
fectly knows  the  world;  nor  does  he  feern 
to  have  wanted  any  natuial  advantage 
for  making  a  mining  figure  in  it.  As 
all  my  father's  prejudices  were  now  re- 
moved, they  foon  grew  intimate ;  and 
Mr.  Manly  expreffed  his  acknowledg- 
ments for  my  father's  generofity  to  his 
fon,  with  all  the  gratitude  that  could  be 
infpired  by  the  tender  overflowings  o/ 
M  paternal 
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paternal  affe&ion  ;  wiuie  my  father  re- 
t  \1  his  compiime  is  with  an  -air  of 
th-r  aiTioit  complacence  and  fatisfa£Hon. 
Ho^'  niuchdoisn  -.-nan  of  fine  ienij  'ofe 
by  his  vice  1  His  abilities,  which  raife 
him  above  his  neighbours,  are  iihtr 
entirely  (Mtpsndcd,  or  render  him  more 
ingenio.ifly  inf^nous,  more  generally 
hate;!  \  ,u  u.  -i;.ii'  il;  Kit  he  is  no  fooncr 
re:o,-r,-u\!,  than,  if  hit,  icafon  is  not  im- 
}-.:i  r-  v  brut.il  indulgence,  and  a  con- 
tinued d-.bauc!1  —  which,  ahv  !  is  too  of- 
te->  tiw  i.~—  hisiii-w-,-  c  r;ered  virtues, 
poliflied  by  repent,  ..ice,  b)  "--  ^u  with  a 
d<  u  ."id  re'  .KC-.  -.iiutterable 

grar?s  Mom  'he  fuddt:;  sublimity  or  his 
cr-"''  ption:  . 

Mr.  .Marly'  sack.no  vledgments  were, 
how  •  EI  loo  ^.-weior  the  ;-»!efuit  fitua- 
tion  of  oi.;'  -.<TC  re,  and  attested  us,  as 
\ve';:  ir  liiinK;''  DOO  •  '.-h,  for  us  to 
fu;T  .  '  ;m  to  roceed.  VVV,  therefore, 


;T  .    '  ;m  to  proceed. 
s  (bon  as  poffible,  ^ 


part  of  the  convert'  ."cius, 

Me  litont,  and  Amelia,  entcii;-^  the 
room  .nnnediaieiy  after,  prevented  it's 
.  beh:  rel  rued,  and  at  the  i:-\mt  'ime, 
recov  red  mat  chearfulnefs  wnic-i  had 
br.-n  nten  ;>  ..;!  by  th;v  LOO  t'.-nder  mb- 
fe6l,  The  countenances  of  all  our  1  funds 
hat!  an  air  of  ;n:'ery,  which  broke  out 
into  decent  m;r  hj  while  A  ''Tie  Ira  and  I 
\ve.e,  '.%v  f:ir.  0  ••  >t  •!;  nvu"1  of  ti;e  com- 
pany. T'iH-\  is  1.1  !t  .'aired;  when  my 
$,  ..;,"  .  s  ;!  l;it-'..diiig  me  to  my  cham- 
b,  :  h:-rlelf  by  nie  —  '  How 

*  i?  ,:v  jv\  h  -on   Felicia?'  fai-l  (he,  fmil- 
ii.   .       ;       '     tonfefs  myfelf  a  fad  fool  j 

*  t<-        ni';h  no  conveifation  coul  ;  ,jol' 
'  fi'»iv  ;>e  more  engaging  than   that  in 
'  w:^rh   .>e  havr  ipent  the  day,   I  have 

*  wifl:?-'  '   t  Diifandiime.-  tor  an  oppor- 

*  tuni.y  ol  b-  in"-  ai^ne.     Methought  I 
'  wanted  to  ind.'Jo;    af  'eifure  my  o.*-n 
'  tliougt.-sj  though,    I  can   afl'.'re  you, 

*  tiiey   "fire  none  of  the  mr-ft  agreeable 
'  My  fpirits  have  bee  :   ftrangely  op- 
'  preifjdj  and,  notwithftanding  my  ei' 

*  deavourir  a;  vc  join  in  the  difcorrfe,  I 
'  have  been  every  moment  at  church  re- 
'  pelting  after  the  parfon,  and  think- 

*  inp;  what  a  filly  aukward  figure  I  mall 
'  make   there  tomorrow.     Blefs  me! 
'  what  a  coward  am  I  grown!   I  ("hall 
'  ce'tainiy    behave    like  d    natural.'— 

*  O,  ntver  mind  it,'  replied  I,  with  a 
malicious  pleafure,    at   finding  her   as 
weak  as  myfelf;  '  depend  upon  it,  I  mail 

*  keep  you  in  countenance.'—*  I  am  fo 
'  terrified  at  the  folemnity  of  the  cere- 


'  mony,  that  I  heartily  wiih  it  was  over,- 
'  I  dread.it  as  fomething  mighty  foimi- 
'  dable,  and  can  hardly  think  of  tt  with- 

*  out  trembling.' — '•  But  fuppoic.no w,' 
added  I.  «  we  (hov.ld   take  the  pains  to 

*  read  it  over  together:1 — '  Agreed/ re - 
pl.ed  (he,  running  into  my  clofet,  and 
returning  immediately  with  my  prayer- 
book:   '  Come,  let  is  begin,'  added  flic, 

*  it  will  be  more  familiar  to  us  tc-mor- 

*  row.'     Here  we  began,  making  our 
remarks  as  we  proceeded .      fu  mort,  we 
read  over  the  whole  ceremonial  with  the 
iitmolt  attention ;  which,  as  we  lengthen- 
ed it  out  with  abundance  of  comments,/ 
a,,d  little  difputes  upon  fome  particulars 
which  we  did  not  underftar, d,  took  up 
a  considerable  time. 

Having  now  gratified  our  curiofity, 

we  wilhed  each  other  a  oood  night,  and 

Amelia  left  me  ;  but  me  w«s  hardly  out 

of  my   room,  vlvn   returning  with   a 

fmile  on  her  cc.untenar.ee — '  I  am  come,' 

faid  (he,  '  to  aik  your  confent  to  let  me 

lie  with  you.     I  am  perfuaJed,  that 

we  are  neither  of  us  in  a  difpofitioii  to 

give  way  to  fleep.     The  hours  would 

}>c.t\  on  very  heavily,  were  we  alonej 

let  us  then  divert  oiuielves  as  agreeably 

as  we  can/ — '  With  all  my  'H-'.M   my 

dear,'  faid  I,  extremely  p't  M      with 

her  propofaj:  '  we  will  indulge  our  re- 

'  flections  with  the  greateft  freedom.' 

Upon  thi?  we  Uiulreffed,  and  went  to 
bed.      But  I  will  not  trouble  your  lady- 
fhip  with  the  various  topicks  of  our  dif- 
co;;,ie;   it   is  fufficient   to  fay,  that  we 
talked   till  morning,  when,  (baking  off 
the  drowfineis  that  then  began  infeniibly 
to  (teal  upon  us,  we  ai  oft;  but  had  hard- 
ly iinifhed  the  agreeable  tafk  of  dreffmg 
each   other,    when   fomebody    rapping 
foftly  at  the  door,  Amelia  opened  it,  and 
our  two  lovers  appeared.     They  fainted 
us  with  an  air  of  tranfport;  telling  us, 
that  as  they  had  feen  us  at  the  window, 
they  could  not  forbear  coming  to  wi/h  us 
joy  on   the  arrival  of  this  happy  morn- 
ing.    '  This,   my  dear,'  {'aid  Lucius, 
is  the  day  from  whence  I  mall  date 
the  completion   of  my   happinefs;  a 
day,  that,  I  hope,  we  mall  neither  of 
us  ever  think  of  without  delight.     O 
my  Felicia  !  how  happy   are  you  go- 
ing to   make  me!'    Here   he   gently 
preffed  my  hand,  and  gave  me  a  look  fo 
extremely  tender,  that  I  could  not  help 
banifhing  every  impertinent  thought,  to 
mare  in  his  tranfport;  I  even  returned 
the  charming  preffure,  and  fqueezed  his 
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hand,  with  a  freedom  I  had  never  in- 
dulged before.  '  Sure/  laid  I,  «  this 
'  mull  be  a  happy  union,  where  both 
'  fo ardently  wiih  to  promote  each  other's 
«  felicity  P — <  O  my  dear  !'  cried  he,  in 
an  extafy,  '  how  lhall  I  merit  this  fweet 
'  excels  of  gocdnels  P 

Meilifont,  I  fuppofe,  was  entertain- 
ing Amelia  in  the  lame  paffionate  ftrain ; 
but  I  was  not  at  leifure  to  attend  either 
to  their  words  or  behaviour}  however, 
I  remember  that  they  both  looked  ex- 
tremely pleafed.  We  went  down  to 
breakfaitj  when  Mr.  Manly  and  my 
father  joined  with  my  aunt  in  the  moil 
affectionate  wiflies  for  the  continuance 
of  our  happinefs;  at  the  fame  time  let- 
ting us  know  that  a  coach  was  ready  to 
carry  us,  as  loon  as  we  had  drank  our 
chocolate,  to  a  fmall  village,  at  a  few 
miles  diltance,  where  a  clergyman  waited 
to  join  our  hands. 

At  the   mention   of   the  coach  and 
clergyman,  my  uneafmefs  returned.     I 
trembled,  as  if  afraid  of  the  awful  cere- 
mony; while  Meilifont,    drawing    the 
common  prayer  out  of  his  pocket,  which 
he  had  found  in  my  room,  and  taken  tip 
unobferved,  increafed  my   dilbrder,  by 
(hewing  my  father  in  what  place  he  found 
it  open  upon  the  table.     This  'v-ts  a  cir- 
ccmilance  which  created  a  dt-al  of  mirth 
among  the  old  people;  who,  however, 
unanimoufly  agreed  that  we  could  not 
have  fpent  our  time  better,  than  in  thus 
fludyingthe  nature  of  thofe  engagements 
we  were  going  to  enter  into:  to  which 
my  aunt  added — «  Indeed,  I  think  my 
niece  and  my  daughter  ought  to  be  com- 
mended, in  (lead  of  being  laughed  at; 
for,  as  marriage  is  one  of  the  mcfc  im- 
portant fteps  we  can  take  in  life;  fmce 
our  hippinefs,  both  in  this  and  a  fu- 
ture itate,  in  a  great  meafure  depends 
upon  it ;  they  could  not,  at  this  time, 
have  employed  their   thoughts  on  a 
more   interefting    fubjeft,    than    the 
folemn  promifes  by  which  they  are'go- 
ing  to  bind  themfelves.' 
Several  other  things  were   faid  upon 
the  fame  fubjecl,  which  took  up  good 
part  of  the  time  we  were  at  breakfafl; 
and  we  were  juft  ready  to  Hep  into  the 
coach,  when  Meilifont,  to  my  no  fmall 
fatisfa6Kon,  propofed   our  fending  for 
the  clergyman  to  perform  the  ceremony 
here.     Lucius  cafting  a  glance  at  me,  to 
fee  if  I  approved  the  motion,  immediately 
ieconded  his  friend}  and,  though  my 


aunt  difapproved  of  it,  as  a  thing  un- 
cuftomnry  in  this  part  of  the-.  '  -;untry, 
we  had  the  happirc.s  ;o  cany  u  :tg-i.-il 
her,  by  my  rathei's  jui  i  i^  on  cm  frle. 
We,  therefore,  took  our  feats  again, 
and  one  of  the  coaches  was  fent  away 
for  the  reverend  gentleman. 

I  fhali  not  attempt,  my  dear  friend, 
to  repeat  the  ch;;t  that  filled  u;>  this  in- 
terval. I  was  in  a  very  odd  (iruationj 
but  in  Jefs  thau  two  hours  time,  we  were 
informed  that  the  coach  was  retui  red, 
and  toon  after  faw  the  divine  enter  the 
room,  accompanied  by  Soohronia  and 
Mai  ilia,  who  had  waited  for  us  at  <:\\<.  ich. 
The  glafs  having  ;^one  once  rouno,  we 
arofe,  and  went  into  a  ^;;ck  parlour  fac- 
ing the  garden;  I,  trembling  witn  f '.  ny 
held  by  my  father1*  arm,  and  Amelia  by 
my  aunt's;  when  cufhions  being  b-ouo;ht 
in,  the  fclevin  ;er.ice  b.L;.  n.  But  it 
would  be  impertinent  tor  m:  mir-tv'.y 
to  ckicr'-e  my  behaviour  on  ;his  oc- 
cailon,  which |  however,  was  nor  ai.o- 
gether  io  ridr"ul"us  as  •  exr>e6>ed,  only 
thib  I  mii(t  Ir.y,  that  i  .  ;.-|:eaied  the  wortis, 
honour  and  obey ,  as  diilin^lly  as  the  roll: 
nor  did  Amr!>a,  any  more  t!m:  I,  fcru- 
ple  to  pron-junce  tho.e  formidable 
founds.  My  be.i.rt  readily  ail' ;.:.•.:  to 
tveiy  thing:  my  whole  foul  v  ,  MI 
devotion,  and  every  facility  of  it  c-m- 
ployeJ  in  the  (crvicc. 

You  find,  M.idam,  I  am  now  entered 
m;f)  the  venerable  itate  of  wedlpcJcj  but, 
whatever  cha:v;.  f  I  have  unJergon^j  in 
my  manner  of  life,  I  ;i<>  mytcir  the  ho- 
nour to  air: re  you,  that  1  was  never 
more,  than  I  am  at  prefent,  your  lady- 
ftiip's  iincereil  friend, 

FELICIA  MANLY. 


LETTER     XXVI. 

D  E  4J<-     MADAM, 

\r  O  UR  congratulations  on  onrmnr- 
riage  ^re  fo  very  obli/r.  ..that 
I  cannot  dt-rcr  m"  acl:nov, 
without  defeiving  the  imputau  ,;>  of  in- 
gratitude, a  crime  that  mv  foul  nnil 
abhors;  and  therefore,  is  1  >un  as  ien- 
fible  as  poffibK  of  your  goo^nefs,  1  tm- 
bracc  this  firft  opportunity  of  ti-ll'n  \  o  i 
fo,  O  my  friend!  what  a  fweet  addition 
do  your  j-,raif  s  ?.nve  to  the  fetrel  >- 
plaufe  with  .vMch  I  , .. .py 

choice!  Lucius   is,    in     ed,   •     >rthy    of 
all  you  have  find  in  his  favour  j  his  mind 
M  a  is 
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is  truly  noble,  and  all  his  foul  as  much 
the  object  of  my  admiration  as  my 
love. 

In  my  lad,  Madam,  I  broke  off  a 
little  abruptly  at  the  conclufion  of  that 
folemn  ceremony  which  initiated  me 
into  a  different  clafs  of  mortals:  but, 
as  I  have  feveral  things  to  relate,  which, 
I  flatter  myfelf,  may  ferve  to  amufe  and 
entertain  you,  I  will  now  refume  the 
thread  of  my  (lory. 

When  all  was  over,  my  heart,  which 
had  hitherto  been  extremely  opprefled, 
began  to  beat  more  freely.  Lucius  em- 
braced me,  and,  with  eyes  filled  with  a 
melting  fof.nefs,  cried — '  Now, my  dear, 
'  I  may  be  fo  happy  as  to  call  you  my 
*  wife.  Dear  name!  may  you  never 
'  think  of  it  without  pleafure !'  The 
reft  ofthecompany  embraced  us  in  their 
turn;  and  paid  us  the  grateful  compli- 
ments which  burft  from  hearts  urug- 
gling  under  an  excels  of  affection  and 
tender  joy.  Nor  did  Lucius's  father, 
who  had  given  away  Amelia,  appear 
lefs  affected  with  our  common  happinefs 
than  mine.  In  Ihort,  every  face  glowed 
with  fatisfaction,  while  they  drove  to 
outdo  each  other  in  their  careffes  and 
teftimonies  of  regard. 

We  now  adjourned  to  another  room, 
where  a  fide-board  was  let  with  wines 
and  fruit;  when  my  aunt  inftded  upon 
my  drinking  a  glafs  to  raile  my  fpirits, 
which  Amelia,  after  my  example,  com- 
plied with.  The  clergyman,  who  is 
one  of  the  moft  facetious  gentlemen  upon 
earth,  told  us-  abundance  of  agreeable 
(lories,  with  fo  much  humour,  that  he 
frequently  fet  the  whole  company  in  a 
laugh;  nor  could  Amelia  and  I  forbear 
joining  in  the  general  mirth.  We  in- 
feniibly  leturned  to  ourlelves;  and,  be- 
fore dinner,  were  able  to  bear  a  part  in 
the  converfation.  Th«:  reverend  divine 
filled  his  pip-,  had  a  tankard  of  old 
October  to  himfdf,  and,  by  his  wit  and 
good  temper,  let  us  fee  that  he  did  not 
think  an  innocent  mirth  at  all  incon- 
fiftent  with  the  dricteft  piety.  And  it  is 
worthy  of  obiervation,  that,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  extraordinary  gaiety  of  the 
gentlemen,  not  the  leaft  word  efcaped 
them  on  this  occafion,  that  could  of- 
fend the  dialled  ear.  Lucius  and  Mel- 
lifont  were  in  high  fpirits;  but  our  fa- 
thers appeared  transported  above  them- 
felve*:  they  had  a  peculiar  fatisfaction 
in  their  looks,  while  every  gefture  and 
every  glance  expiefled  the  glad  heart  of 


a  fond  parent.  But  thefe  are  things  too 
delicate  to  be  defci  ibed .  Sophi oiua  and 
my  aunt  had  much  the  fame  elevated 
joy,  which,  whenever  they  endeavoured 
to  exprefs  it,  leemed  too  big  for  utter- 
ance. What  a  delightful  circumdance, 
to  think  that  our  happinefs  is  diffufed, 
in  fo  charming  a  manner,  to  thofe  who 
are  mod  dear  to  us ! 

Dinner  being  over,  and  the  fervants 
ordered  to  withdraw,  my  father  piefented 
Lucius  with  the  writings  belonging  to 
the  greater  part  of  his  edate.  «  As  I 
'  have  given  you  the  perfon  of  my 
'  daughter,  and  intruded  her  future  fe- 
'  lici'ty  in  your  hands,"  faid  he,  with  an 
air  of  open  confidence,  *  I  make  no 
£  fcruple  of  giving  you  the  unlimited 
'  pofleffion  of  what  is  lefs  dear  to  me. 
'  It  would  be  an  injury  to  you,  my  fon, 

*  (for  now  I  may  have  the  pleafure  of 
'  calling  you  by  this  affectionate  name) 
'  and  fhew  me  too  little  moved  by  your 
'  noble  and  generous  fentiments,  mould 

*  I  make  you  depend  on  my  daughter 

*  for  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  ele- 

*  gancies  of  life.     I,  therefore,  with  the 

*  greated    fatisfaction,    rely    on    your 
'  virtue  and  prudence   to  manage  the 
'  eftate,  which,  as  the  hufband  of  my 
'  Felicia,  you  have  a  right  to  partake  of, 
'  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  promote  your 

*  mutual  happinefs.' — '  Dear  Sir,'  faid 
Lucius,   interrupting   him,    '    you  are 
(  pleafed  to  opprefs  me  with  your  good- 
'  nefs;  but,  while  I  would  exprefs  my 
'  grateful    acknowledgments,    I    muft 
«  beg  you    not  to  draiten   yourfelf,  to 

'  add '      *  No,  no,' interrupted  my 

father,  in  his  turn,  '  you  need  not  give 

*  yourfelf  any  pain  on  my  account.     I 

*  have  rcferved  to  myfelf  an  eafycom- 

*  petence,  iurKcient  to  fupport  the  cha- 
«  rafter  I  have  always  borne  in  life,  and 
'  to  fupply  all  the  exigences  incident 
«  to  the  decline  of  it.     A  parent,  in  niy 
'  opinion,'  added  he,  fmiling,  '  mould 
'  never  be  fo  profufe  of  his  wealth,  as 
«  to  deprive  himfelf  of  the  capacity  of 
«  living  as  he  pleafes  without  thealfift- 
'  ance   of   his   children;  and,   indeed, 

*  none  that  deferve  this  indulgence  can 
«  be  pleafed  with  feeing  fuch  a  prepof- 
'  terous,  fuch  an  unnatural  dependence. 

*  I  confider  you  botU  as  my  children, 
'  your  intereds  are  now  become  infe- 
'  parable;  and,  therefore,  I  have  made 
'  no  referve  for  my  daughter:  the  con- 
'  vincing  proofs  I  have  received  of  the 
'  greatneis  o^  your  mind,  make  all  fuch 

*  precautions 
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precautions  unneceflary.  Mor  will  Fe- 
licia, I  am  perfuaded,   be  difpleafed 
that  I  have  given  all  to  you.1 — '  Why 
fo,  Sir  ?'  ifiterpofed  I;  '  d'o  you  really 
think  it  no  mortification  to  refufe  me 
the  pleafure  of  doing  juttice  to  Mr. 
Manly's  merit,  by  giving  him  ibccn- 
fiderable  a  proof  of  my  regard,  as  it 
would  bt:,  to  make  him  a  preient  of 
a  fine  jointure,  as  loon  as  I  had  it  in 
my  poffeflion  ?  How  many  agreeable 
things  might  I  have  heard  him  fay  to 
me  on  this  occalionl  But,'  feriouily 
dded  I,  *  I  am  altogether  as  well  pleafcd 
as  it  is;  and  I  aflure  you,  you  could 
not  have  given  me  greater  pleafure 
than  you  have  now  done.' 
The  unexpected  vivacity  of  this  reply 
caufed  a  general  fmile.     Lucius  bowed 
his  head,  andfeemed  particularly  pleafed 
with  itj  indeed,  he  had  reaibn  to  be  Co. 
His  looks  mewed  that  he  was  charmed 
with  my  father's  behaviour;  for,  though 
he  had  been  fenfible  that  he  really  gain- 
ed nothing,  by  this  initance  of  his  con- 
fidence, in  his  integrity  and  affe&ion  to 
me;  yet,  as  it  was  an  agreeable  proof  of 
the  great  mare  he  had  of  his  efteem,  it 
could  not  fail  of  giving  him  the  higheft 
latisfaclion.      We   now  joined  in   the 
warmeft  exprellions  of  gratitude  to  this 
indulgent  parent;  whiltt   I,  much  leis 
embarrarTed  on  this    occafion  than  this 
dear  man,  endeavoured  to  find  terms  ca- 
pable of  expressing,   in  fome  meafure, 
the  fulnefs  of  his  heart. 

My  father  put  an  end  to  our  acknow- 
ledgments, by  turning  to  my  father-in- 
law,  and  making  him  a  prefent,  anlwer- 
able  to  the  goodnefs  of  his  oxvn  dif- 
pofition.  It  was  a  little  eftate  of  about 
two  hundred  a  yrar,  which  is  to  return 
to  us  after  his  and  Sophronia's  deceafe, 
and  which  they  did  not  receive  without 
thanking  him  with  tears  of  gratitude; 
but  in  the  moment  wuen  they  feemed 
labouring  under  a  furprize  which  (truck 
them  dumb,  and  rendered  them  inca- 
pable of  exprefiing  themfelves,  Melli- 
font,  who  had  left  us  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore, returned,  and,  defiringto  know  if 
we  had  done  with  bufmefs,  introduced  a 
band  of  mufick;  and,  by  this  means, 
prevented  thofe  affecling  acknowledg- 
ments, which,  however  agreeable,  are 
always  attended  with  fome  pain.  The 
day  was  (pent  in  innocent  gaiety  and 
mirth,  and  with  that  peculiar  fatisfac- 
tion  which  the  happy  occafion  was 


adapted  to  infpire,  amongft  the  moft  in- 
tinv.Meand  cordial  friends. 

The  next  morning,  while  we  were  at 
breaktalt,  my  aunt  told  us,  that  (h-  ex- 
pecled  a  vifit  from  fome  of  the  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen  and  ladies,    10  con- 
gratulate us  on  this  happy  union.   *  Some 
of  them,'  added  ih-,  laughing,    «  as 
they  affect  to  appear  men  of  wit,  will, 
I  don't  doubt,  be  fond  of  difp laying 
it,  in  a  manner  that  will  not  be  very 
agreeable  to  the  modefty  of  either  mv 
niece  or  daughter;  and,  therefore,  to 
fave  their  bluihes  for  the  preftnt,  fnp- 
pofe  they  fliould  take  an  airing  till  din- 
ner?1— *  I  was  juft  going  to  make  the 
fame  propofal,1  laid  my  father,  « though 
from   a  different  reafon.     The  day  is 
exctedingfine,  and  I  mould   be  glad 
of  the  pleafure  of  Mr.  Manly's  com- 
pany, without  the  fc-ar  of  having  our 
converfation      interrupted.'      Lucius 
thanked  him  fen- the  honour  he  did  himj 
and  the  coach  being  foon  ready,  we  itep- 
ped  in,  leaving  Mellifont  with  Ameha, 
who  piomifed  to  follow  usj  we  having 
before  let  them  know  the  road  we  pro- 
poied   to  take.     My  father  began  the 
conveif  uion,    by   the   mort   tender  ex- 
prerlion  of  his  arFc6lion.     *  My  dear  Fe- 

*  licia,'  laid  he,   '  how  great  is  my  j:jy 
'  to  fee  you  fo  happy  !  You  are  married 

*  to  a   man  of  lenfe  and  probity;  to  a 

*  man,  whom  I  fhall  love  as  a  fon.  and 

*  efteem  as  a  worthy  friend,     I  wilh  you 

*  could  both  know  how  happy  a  father 
«   you    have   made   me.' — «  Dear  Sir/ 
faid  Lucius,  4  I  have  not  words  to  cx- 

*  prefs  the  leaft  part  of  that  gratitude  I 
'  ieel  for  your  gvodneio.     Your  hap- 
'  pinefs,  as  it  ariit-s  t'i\.ni   ours,  ouglit 

*  to  increafe  it  too.     I  love  you,  as  the 
'  tender  father  who  gave  me  beiru;.  You 
'  ai'e  more  than  a  father,  you  give  me 

*  happinefs.'     Hvro  he  tcok  hold  cf  my 
hand;  and  then   looking  again  at  my 
father — *  O  Sir,'  continued  he,  with  a 
full  heart,  *  let  me  thank  you  for  this, 
'  the  deareft  of  all  your  girts  !' 

'  You  are  very  welcome,'  replied  my 
father,  with  a  fmile;  '  I  hope  my  daugh- 
'  ter  will  prove  herfelf  worthy  offucli 
'  'a  huiband.  May  God  blefs  you  both  1 

*  You  are  now  entered  into  a  new  fcene 

*  of  life,  the  vary   different  cares,  the 

*  different  diuies   of  which,  require  the 
'  exercife  of  very  different  abilities.  My 
'  dear  Lucius,  I  approve  your  huma- 
'  nity,  that  benevolence  which  will  na- 

*  turally 
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turally  prompt  you  to  pity  and  relieve 
the  diltrefledj  but  even  this  affe&ion, 
amiable  as  it  is,  is  one  of  the  moll 
dangerous  of  all  that  the  mind  of  man 
is  fenfible  to.  There  are  faults  which 
a  rife  even  from  goodnefs  or  heart, 
faults  attended  with  worfe  confe 
quences  than  thole  of  cruelty  and 
bru'al  ill-nature.  Pity  has  ruined 
tho'ifands,-  men  of  the  moft  refined 
fen fe, and  of  the  greateft  abilities}  and 
when  thefe  arc  ruined,  the  Ignorant 
and  tiie  ill-natured,  proud  of  an  op- 
portunity of  revenging  the  fuperiority 
of  their  acquired  endowments,  are  fine 
to  treat  them  with  double  contempt. 
And  indeed,  men  of  great  humanity, 
though  of  the  heft  &nfe,  frequently 
err  in  the  plained  cafes;  even  where 
one,  but  a  degree  above  a  natural, 
would  not  be  deceived.  This  appears 
ftrange,  yet  it  is  an  obfervation  con- 
firmed by  daily  experience.  Theie 
are,  frequently,  not  only  the  word 
ceconomilts,  bat  they  are  drawn  into 
the  weaker!:  and  moft  childim  engage- 
ments, where  inevitable  ruin  is  almoft 
the  natural  conlequenre.  Yet  tiie  rea- 
fon  of -this  is,  perhaps,  not  hard  to 
diflover.  Thole  perfons  whofe 
thoughts  are  faken  up  with  refined 
fpeculations,  commonly  know  but 
little  of  the  world;  they  may  beverfed, 
indeed,  in  prudential  maxims,  but 
there  will  always  be  a  vaK  ,1'Hference 
between  thefe  and  i  ruths  founded  on 
experience.  A  man  of  an  open,  be- 
nevolent  difpontion,  while  confcious  of 
the  integrity  of  his  own  heart,  is  lefs 
inclined  to  fufpicion  than  others  of 
more  contracted  views;  he  loves  to 
think  well  of  mankird,  and  frequently 
tiiinks  better  of  individuals  than  they 
defer  v'e.  But  when  pity  has  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  the  heart — pity,  a  palnonfo 
nearly  allied  to  love,  that,  like  it,  it 
banimes  from  the  mind  every  inju- 
rious idea — it  is  almoft  incapable  of  fu- 
ipicion;  it  reflects  not  on  poffible  con- 
fcquences;  or,  if  thefe  do  arife  in  the 
mind,  they  pafs  away  unregarded, 
and  make  too  flight  an  impreffion  to 
prove  effectual.  The  man  of  huma- 
nity finds  it  much  eafier  to  a6l  from 
pamon  than  from  reafon ;  he  is  prefled 
forwards  by  the  impuife  of  a  lively 
imas:inavion,  filled  with  the  advan- 
tages that  will  attend  the  diftrefll-d  per- 
fon  on  his  compliance  with  his  deliresj 
and  therefore,  when  lie  is  folicited  f  .<  om 
without,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  prompt- 


ed from  within,  by  the  impulfes  of  a 
generous  and  alfecled  heart,  there  is 
no  wonder  if  he  finds  a  difficulty  in 
faying  no.  There  are  circumftances, 
in  which  a  young  man  will  find  it  ex- 
tremely hard  to  pronounce  this  little 
monolyllablej  and,  in  order  to  do  it, 
when  neceflary,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
pra&ile  a  great  deal  of  felf -denial; 
but  it  is  a  mortification  fometimes  ab- 
folutely  neceffary.  We  have  a  kind 
of  proverb  which  advifes  us  "to 
'  think  all  men  rogues,  till  we  find 
{  them  honeft." 

Lucius  fat  all  this  while  with  hiseye« 
fixed  on  my  father  in  the  utmoft  atten- 
tion; but  being  now  unahle  to  contain 
himfelf  any  longer,  he  cried  out — '  I 
dare  fay,  Sir,  the  firft  perfon  who  made 
ufe  of  this  proverb,  was  a  difhonell 
man  himfelf.  What  a  life  of  fufpi- 
cion and  diltruft!  Can  he  be  a  friend 
to  man  kind  ?  Can  he  have  any  com- 
placency in  hrs  fellow- creatures,  who 
looks  upon  them  as  a  neft  of  vipers  j 
as  villains,  who  only  wait  for  an  op- 
portunity to  rob  or  impolb  upon  him?' 
*  No,'  cried  my  father,  interrupting 
lim  in  his  turn,  '  I  did  not  mention 
this  proverb  by  way  of  approbation, 
as  vou  would  foon  have  found,  had 
you  fuffered  me  to  proceed;  for  though 
it  is  a  fure  way  to  prevent  being  im- 
pofed  upon,  yet  it  is  unjuft,  and  con- 
lequently  criminal.  It  is  a  much  more 
chriltian  difpofition,  at  leaft,  to  believe 
every  man  honcft,  till  we  have  reafoa 
to  think  him  a  villain:  but,  never- 
thelefs,  if  we  know  the  world,  we 
(hall  fee  the  neceffity  of  ufing  every 
proper  precaution  to  fecure  ourfelves. 
Your  uenevolence,  I  allow,  ought  t« 
mew  itfelf  in  realacls  of  kindnefs,  but 
it  fhould  be  in  fiich  acls  as  reafon  a,nd 
prudence  will  warrant;  a  beneficence 
generous  and  diffufive,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  confident  with  prudence 
and  the  rules  of  juft  ceconomy.  Let 
me  perfuade  you  to  be  cautious  of  fign- 
ing  your  name.  Learn  boldly  to  re- 
fule  what  would  be  improper  for  you 
to  grant;  and,  having  once  refilled, 
let  no  importunity  prevail  upon  you  to 
acl  contrary  to  your  judgment.  Ne- 
ver let  your  fteward's  accounts  pafs 
unexamined,  nor  fuffer  him  to  diftref* 
a  tenant  without  feeing  the  poor  man 
yourfelf.' 

Here  my  fatherpaufedjwhen  Lucius, 
thanking  him  for  his  advice,and  theother 
coach,  with  Mellifont  and  Amelia,  driv- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  fide  of  ours,  the  converfation 
'jn  indifferent  fubjefts.  It  is 
now  tine  to  conclude  this  long  letter; 
but  I  mult  firft  do  myfelf  the  honour  to 
aflu:-e  your  ludymip,  that  nothing  but 
the  pleafure  of  your  company  can  add 
to  the  felicity  of  your  moft  affectionate 
friend, 

FELICIAMANLY. 


LETTER    XXVII. 

DEAR    MADAM, 

IN  my  lail,  if  I  am  not  miftaken,  I 
told  you,    that  my  aunt  propofed 
our  taking  an  airing  before  dinner,  to 
avoid  the  impertinence  of  fome  country 
gentlemen,  whom,  it  feems,  fhe  had"rea- 
fon  to  expe6V;   as  they  had  early  in  the 
morning  fent  her  word,  that  they  would 
do  themfelves  the  honour  of  paying  her 
a  vifu,  to  congratulate  Amelia  and  me 
on  our  happinels.    I  heir  perlons,  though 
not  their  characters,   were  unknown  to 
me;  and  though  Amelia  and  her  mother 
had  feen  them  before,  yet,  as  they  had 
no  acquaintance   in  the  family,  we  all 
looked  upon  this  as  an  unwelcome  in- 
trullon;  which,  en  account  of  their  birth 
and  fortune,    we  were  obliged  to  over- 
look ;  ami  they,  doubtlefs,  imagined  us 
very  much  honoured    i  y  a  vifit  which 
we    wouid   very    gladly  have  difpenfdd 
with.     For  my  part,   the  very  idea  of 
being  obliged  to  bear  with  their  imper- 
tinence gave  a  damp  to  my  fatisfaction ; 
and     upon  my  r^M-ii,  I  could  not  help 
wifhing  very  nt^rtily  that  my  auntmight 
be  miftaken ;  a  wi(h  that  I  the  more  rea- 
diiy  indulged,  as  I  did  not  then  know 
her  teafou  tor  expecting  them.  But  this 
was    ,oth  vain  and  fruitlefs;  for  at  ibme 
diltance  we  could  obferve  a  number  of 
f.iuce  fervants,  in   very    rich  liveries; 
and,  upon  our  entering  the  court,  our 
ears  were  faluted,  otrather  ftunned,  with 
a  confufed  noife,  which  iffued  from  the 
window*of  a  room  adjoining  to  the  hall. 
One   was  finging,   with  a  loud,   Jjarfh, 
and   difagreeable   voice;  while  two  or 
three  others,  all  talking  at  the  fame  time, 
were  engaged  in   a  warm  difpute,    each 
feeming  defirous  -o  gain  a  victory  rather 
by  the  itrength  of  his  lungs  than  of  his 
arguments,  and  to  ftruggle    to  outvie 
th    reft  in  noife.     What  a  jargon  was 
here!     Had  our  ears   been  entertained 
with  the  difmal  thrum  of  the  bladder 
and  firing,  or  had  we  been  welcomed 


home  by  a  concert  of  catcalls,  I  could 
not  have  formed  an  idea  of  a  more  dif- 
gi.Ring  entertainment,  than  I  now  ex- 
peeled  to  receive  from  the  company  of 
thofe  country  fquires. 

My  father  frowned,andLuciusfeemed 
heartily  vexed,  but  neither  of  them  fp  ;ke 
a  word:  however,  the  coach  no  fooner 
drove  up  to  the  door,  than  the  revel-rout 
ceafed;  and  the  coach-door  being  opened, 
Lucius  leaped  out,  and,  preferiting  his 
hand,  helped  me  to  alight,  in  fpite  of 
half  a  dozen  young  rakes,  who  rudcjy 
eadeavoured  to  pulh  before  him,  and  all 
of  whom  feemed  defirous  of  doing  me 
this  honour.  I  was  next  obliged  to  fuf- 
fer  a  difagi  eeable  falute  from  each;  which 
the  laft,  being  already  half  drunk,  ren- 
dered, if  poflible,  more  diftafteful,  by 
belching  in  my  face:  but  it  was  a  cere- 
mony I  was  forced  to  fubmit  to,  and 
good  manners  made  me  difguile  my  re- 
luctance; while  my  father,  being  en- 
tirely unknown,  flood  by,  with  Lucius 
and  my  aunt,  with  the  appearance  of 
unconcerned  fpeclators. 

This  being  performed,  with  as  ill  a 
grace  as  pofTible,  and  a  wretched  compli- 
ment bellowed  upon  me  from  each,  they 
all  ran,  with  the  fame  familiar  air,  to 
the  other  coach;  and  Meilifont,  having 
let  his  foot  on  the  ground,  to  my  no 
fmall  (urprize,  was  furrounded  by  two  or 
three  of  the  molt  forward;  one  of  which, 
fhakinghim  by  the  hand,  cried — '  Damn 
«  ye,  ye  ftrong-'back'd  dog,  I  wifh  you 
'  ioyP  Nor  were  the  compliments  of 
the  others  much  more  polite;  they  won- 
dered where  the  devil  lie  had  been,  but 
could  never  dream  that  he  had  been 
poaching.  Amelia  having,  after  my 
example,  gone  through  the  nauleous  ce- 
remonial, we  all  went  in  together:  but, 
as  we  were  pafling  thiough  the  hall,  I 
obierved  one  of  the  moft  difagreeable 
wretches  I  ever  beheld;  a  tall,  lean,  raw, 
Link,  ugly  fellow,  with  along  face  and 
hollow  eyes,  drtiTed  in  a  green  frock 
and  laced  waiftcoat;  who,  twinging  his 
arms,  ran  to  Meilifont,  and  giving  him 
aluliy  blow  on  the  moulder,  and  at  the 
fame  time  felzing  fait  hold  of  a  button, 
cried — *  Is  that  grave  fon  of  a  bitch  he  ?* 
nodding  at  Lucius;  a,nd  then  added  he— 
«  Zoons  !  I  have  a  good  mind  to  make 
'  him  a  cuckold — damn  me  if  I  have 
*  not!'  Though  he  fpoke  pretty  low, 
Lucius  overheard  him ;  and,  letting  go 
my  hand,  fteppedup  to  him,  and  imme- 
diately feizing  hold  of  his  nofe,  which 
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was  none  of  the  fhorteft,  led  him  to  me, 
and  infifted  upon  his  niking  my  pardon, 
which  he  did  without  hefitation;  whilft 
I,  trembling  with  fear,  readily  gave  him 
abfolutiorfj  when,  beftowing  a  hearty 
curie  upon  Lucius,  and  writhing  his  face 
into  feveral  ugly  contortions,  I  fuppofe 
to  bring  his  nofe  into  dueform,  he  turned, 
with  a  filly  grin,  to  his  rompanbns, 
and,  with  a  fheepifh  air  of  affected  plea- 
iantry,  endeavoured  to  laugh  it  off  as  a 
joke;  though  he  fni'i  it  was  a  curled 
queer  joke,  and  he  hardly  knew  whe- 
ther it  was  in  jeft  or  earneft. 

You  can  hardly  conceive,  Madam, 
the  terror  I  was  in;  for  I  immediately 
dreaded,  that  tht  relentment  of  all  his 
companions  would  fall  upon  Lucius, 
whom  I,  therefore,  apprehended  to  be 
in  danger :  but  I  was  in  a  moment  re- 
lieved from  my  fears;  for,  to  my  no 
fmall  ftirprize  and  fatisfaclion,  they  all 
fet;  up  a  loud  laugh,  and,  clapping 'their 
hands,  capered  about  the  hall  with  an 
air  of  triumphant  fatisfacYion;  and  my 
father,  who  had  at  fir  ft  put  his  hand  tc 
hisfword,  drew  it  back  with  afmile. 

Nothing  now  was  heard  but  applaufes 
on  Lucius,  who  was  regarded  as  a  hero; 
and  tile  repetition  of  I — I — I — ,  frum 
two  or  three,  running  about,  and  mi- 
micking the  look,  geit ure,  and  fnuffie  of 
their  companion,  while  Lucius  led  him 
by  thenof-1;  a  kind  of  wit,  which,  as  it 
was  pevf  ctJy  agreeable  to  their  talents, 
feemed  to  give  them  the  highc-ft  delight. 
As  foon  as  they  were  conducted  to 
another  ropm,  we  ftepped  into  the  par- 
Jour,  which  they  had  lert  upon  our  return 
home,  the  floor  of  which  was  pretty  well 
livened  with  broken  glafles;  when  my 
father  obiervecl  to  Lucius,  that  if  theie 
were  his  friend's  companions,  he  could 
not  help  forming  a  very  bad  opinion 
both  of  his  tafte  and  morals.  Whether 
Lucius  would  have  vindicated  Mellifont 
or  not,  I  cannot  tell  j  for  my  father  had 
no  fooner  made  this  remark,  than  he 
himfrlf  entered  the  room,  and  advancing 
ro  Anu'iia,  who  had  (laid  with  us — '  I 
have  left/  faid  he,  «  this  ftupid  rabble 
of  baronets  and  fquires  to  themielves; 
a  parcel  of  familiar  puppies!  who,  he- 
cauie  I  had  fume  time  ago  the  misfor- 
tune to  blunder  into  their  company, 
rmu't  pretend  to  rank  me  in  the  num- 
ber of  their  acquaintance,  and,  as 
fuch,  to  pay  me  this  vifit.' — '  Pray, 
who  are  they?  what  are  they  ?'  cried 
my  fathtr,  with  a  peevifh  haftincfs  that 


ftrongly  exprefled  his  diflike.  <  They 
are,  Sir/  faid  he,  «  gentlemen  of  diffe- 
rent difpofuions,  united  together  only 
by  a  common  tafte  for  a  favourite  di- 
verfion.  Some  of  them  are  'fond  of 
the  cockpit,  others  are  fox-hunters, 
but  all  of  them  keep  running  horfes: 
and  pofitively,  by  the  rufticityof  tbeir 
behaviour,  one  would  imagine  that 
they  had  their  education  in  the  ftablej 
and  indeed,  for  aught  I  know,  the 
groom  may  be  the  better  gentleman. 
B'H,  as  they  have  moft  of  them  very 
confiderabie  eitates,  they  imagine  that 
they  have  a  licence  to  trouble  whom 
they  pleafe  with  their  impertinence. 
The  ladies,  I  expect,  will  have  a  ter- 
rible entertainment  at  dinner. '— '  I 
am  afraid  fo/  laid  Amelia,  '  and  I 
heartily  wifti  them  gone.' — '  If  we 
could  but  (hut  our  ears  as  eafily  as  our 
eyes/  cried  I,  *  I  mould  eiteem  it  now 
an  bappinefs.' — '  Gentlemen,  fquires, 
baronets!'  faid  my  father,  with  a 
heer  ;  «  fools,  blockheads,  ignorant, 
ftupulrafcals!  they  know  no  higher  fa- 
tisfa&icnthanahorfe-laugh.' — 'Well, 
well/returned  Mellifont,  very  gravely, 
but  you  muft  not  form  an  idea  of  our 
country  gentlemen  from  theie;  many 
of  whom  would  be  aftiamed  of  being 
feen  in  their  company,  as  I  a  flu  re  you 
I  am.  There  areamongft  us  men  of 
fenfe,  agreeable  companions,  and  here 
and  there  is  fcattered  a  man  of  hu- 
manity.' 

Thisconverfation  was  interrupted  by 
our  being  informed  that  dinner  was 
ready;  on  which  we  went  to  the  dining- 
room,  and,  after  making  an  apology  for 
our  abfence,  took  our  feats  at  the  table. 
Horfes  were  the  fubjecl  we  found 
them  upon  when  we  entered  the  room, 
and  this  topick  lafted  all  the  time  we 
were  at  dinner;  nay,  fo  ftri&Jy  did  they 
adhere  to  it,  that  their  very  jefts  had  a 
fmack  of  the  groom,  mingled  with  an 
indecency  the  moft'  mocking  and  dif- 
tafteful,  and  too  coarfe  and  indelicate, 
even  to  deferve  the  name  of  a  double  en- 
tendre. Amelia  and  I  were  toafted  un- 
der the  name  of  pretty  fillies;  which  no 
fooner  went  round,  than  one  drank 
health  to  the  riders;  and  this  produced 
a  loud  laugh  of  applaufe,  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  going  round,  picked  up  an  ad- 
ditional piece  of  obfcenity  from  every 
one  of  thefe  gentlemen,  who,  emulous  of 
exceeding  in  this  way,  cbnftantly  pro- 
ducsd  a  frefli  laugh,  and  a  ftare  in  our 
faces 


T. 
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(faces.  Amelia  and  I  were  in  a  fitu- 
ation  worthy  of  pity;  we  blufhcd, 
Juing  down  our  heads,  and  (I  fpeak 
for  rnyfelf)  I  was  ready  .to  fink  with 
fhame.  At  lalt,  fomebody  afked  Lu- 
.cius  if  I  was  a  good  pacer.  '  Aye, 
'  damme  I  and  needs  neither  whip  nor 
'  fpur,'  cried  another.  All  eyes  were 
again  fixed  on  me;  and  thus  the  fup- 
j>ofed  wit  was  bandied  about,  collecting 
.frefh  mire  from  every  kick.  But  when- 
ever the  man  who  had  given  us  the  af- 
•  front  in  the  hall  began  to  fpeak,  for  he 
.feerned  very.defirous  of  adding  his  quota, 
.Mellifont  flopped  him  Ihort,  by  fnuf- 
jfling  out,  { I— I — I—,'  and  giving  him 
a  hint,  that, if  he  had  not  yet  enough, 
he  would'lead  him  another  turn.  This 
.kept  him  filent,  &nd  afforded  us  fome 
(mall  relief. 

At  Jail  fomething  was  faid,  which  I 
had  the  happinefs  not  to  underftand;  it 
was  addreffed  to  Mellifoat,  and  was 
fomething  about  jumping-!— no,  leaping 
was  the  word :  but  it, feewis.it  was  very 
grofs;  for  Lucius,  who  had  iV.'c-ral  times 
before  began  to  fpeak,  but  was  , inter- 
rupted and  borne  down  by  fome  ftupid 
iribaldry,  leemed  now.refolved  to  break 
through  all  oppofition;  and  therefore, 
raifmghis  voice  louder  than  cornmon-»- 
'  Pray,  gentlemen,1  faid  he,  '  what 
'  have  theie  ladies  done,  that  they  fhould 

*  be  mocked  with  fuch  poor,  wretched 
•'  obfcenity  ?    Is  there  any  merit  in  put- 
4  ting  a  lady  to  the  blufh?     It  is  cow- 
f  ardly,  mean,  and  fcandalous;  below 

*  the  dignity  of  a  gentleman.     A  gen- 

*  tleman!  did  I  fay? — below  the  dig- 
'  nity  of  a  man!' — *  Cowardly!'  cried 
one  of  the  molt  forward,  interrupting 
him,  with  a  haughty  air,  and  frowning 
fteacly  look,    c  pray  who   do  you    call 

*  coward?  Faith,  I  won't  be  led  by  the 
.5  nofe.'— '  Yes,  cowardly  !'  cried  Lu- 
rcius,  raifmg  his  voice  flill  higher,    and 
•fpeaking  with   equal    fternnefs;   '  aye, 
-'  cowardly !'-—' Cowardly1.'  echoed  my 

father  and  Mellifont,  at  the  fame  time. 
'  I  repeat  it  again,1  continued  Lucius, 
with  a  firmnefs  and  refylution  that 
charmed  me;  *  it  is  cowardly,  an  infult 

*  on  decency;  it  is  affronting  the  ladies 
'  in  the  tendered  part;  and,  however  au- 
'  thorized  by  brutal  cu ftom  on  thefe  oc- 
'  cafions,  it  is  an  infult  on  nature-*— the 
'  moll  barbarous  infult,  thus  to  difco- 
'  lour  the  cheek  of  confcious  innocence.' 
— -'  Pox!'  cried  a  youth  of  about  eigh- 
teen, who  feemed,  by  his. ignorance  and 


his  dialect,  never  to  have  been  twenty 
miles  from  home,  *  he  weant  let  us  be 

*  witty;  I'll  be  curft  if  ever  I  was  fo 

*  witty    in  aw  my  life.     The  women 
'  fhould  no'  be  fheamfac'd;   it  is  time 

*  that  was  o'er,  or  the  devil's  in't.     I 
'  ha'  :faid  more  behauf  before  my  own 
'  iinother  at  worn,  and  flui  loffd  as  thof 
«  fhu  would   ha'  be  -  '     «  Witty  r 
cried  my  father,  intennipting  him,  with 
a  fneer;  *  let  us  fee  that  you  .have  com- 

*  mon  fenfe,  voting  man,  before  you  af- 
'  fe£l  to  be  witty.'-'  —  '  'Common  fenfe  1* 
faid  Mellifont,  with  a  fatirical  .laugh; 
'  Common  Senfe  is  a  lady  that  very  few 

*  here  are  acquainted  with,  I  can  tell 

*  you  that:  why,  Common  Senfe  is  no 

*  common  woman;  and  therefore  fhe  is 

*  as  much  fhunned  by  thefe,  as  a  com- 
'  mon  woman  by  a  man  who  has  any 
'  fenfe  at  all.     And  as  to  my  Lady  De- 
'  cency,  they  don't  even  know  her  when 
€  they  fee  her;  if  they  did,  it  might  be 
'  .poflible  to  make  them  blufh.'     Mel- 
lifont had  laid  down  his  knife  and  fork 
afthe  beginning  of  this  fpeech;  a.nd  now, 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and  holding 
Mp  his  hands.  in  a  fupplicating  poiture, 
he  immediately   added,   with   an   arch 

Jook,  that  had  a  mixture  of  the  ferious 
and  comical— 

.«  Hail  Decency  !  celeftial  maU! 
*'  Dcfcend  fromhcav'n  to  beauty's  aiJ,1* 
'  And  blaft  the  wretch  that's  not  afraid 

«  To  affront  thee.* 

The  humorous  manner  of  his  intro- 
ducing the  two  firft  lines  from  Swift, 
and  his  adding  the  laft,  without  the  leajl 
hefitation,  gave  us  an  agreeable  furprize, 
and  made  my  father  and  Lucius  (mile, 
for  the  firit  time  fmce  they  had  been  5.t 
table.  And  indeed,  their  oblUnately 


refufmg  to  drink  all  the  toafts 
by  thefe  rakes,  and  their  vindicating  o 
refufal,  had  kept  them  in  a  conltant 
fquabble,  whillt  Mellifont  was  fuje  to 
regulate  himfelf  according  to  their.  mc- 
tions.  Thefe  gentlemen,  intimidated, 
affronted,  or  (truck  with  fome  fenfe  vor" 
(hame,  continued  pretty  filent  fqr.-forne 
tim«,;  aad  then-refuming  their  favourite 
fubjecl  of  ii-ace-horfes,  .to  our  no  fmall 
Satisfaction,  drank  to  each  .other,  and 
let  usralone. 

At  Jail  this  hateful  meal  -was  over, 

.and  I  protelt  I  would  not  go   through 

the  fame  mortifications  for  any   confi- 

deutions,    My  mind  was  then  in  a  very 

^  tender 
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tender  fituation,  eafily  fhocked,  and  ex- 
tremely fufceptible, of  pain.  How  bar- 
barous, how  cruel,  how  inhuman,  then 
was  it,  thus  to  biaft  the  joy  of  innocence! 
rudely  to  tear  the  veil  that  hides  thofe 
rites  that  modeft  decency  would  conceal, 
but  which  neither  God,  nor  reafort, 
condemn!  with  brutal  infolenceto  tram- 
ple on  the  fnowy  robes  of  bafhful  chaf- 
i.ty!  How  impudent  to  Ibre  us  into 
confufion,  anil  to  add  a  triumph  to  the 
affront  by  a  ridiculous  laugh!  I  am 
fhocked  at  the  recollection  of  this  fcene; 
and  : therefore  muft  conclude  with  af- 
iuring  you,  that  J  am  your  ladyfhip's 
molt  fjncere  and  affectionate  friend, 
FELICIA  MANLY. 


LETTER     XXVIII. 

AF  T  E  R  fo  long  a  filence,  Madam, 
you  may  juftly  wonder  that  I  have 
the  affiirance  to  confefs  that  I  am  ftill 
alive;  hut  however  afhamed  I  am  of  my 
negligence,  I  have  neither  the  complai- 
fance  nor  the  refolution  to  leave  the 
world  out  of  a  punctilio  of  good-breed- 
ing, efpecially  as  I  am  in  perfect  health, 
and  fo  happy  in  my  preftnt  fituation, 
that  I  can,  without  the  leaft  pain,  think 
of  deferring,  for  many  years,  a  vifit  to 
the  heavenly  regions.  You  tell  me  I 
have  loft,  in  the  wife,  the  affection  I 
owe  to  the  friend;  and  I  will  not  deny 
your  having,  in  appearance,  fome  rea- 
J'on  for  this  heavy  charge;  but  as  I  hate 
apologies,  I  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
juftify  myfelf,  though  I  would  have  you 
think  my  negligence  owing  to  the  dif? 
ferent  turn  of  my  affairs,  to  my  indo- 
lence, ftupidity,  or  whatever  elle  you 
pleafe,  rather  than  to  a  want  of  that  af- 
fection which  I  fhall  ever  feel  for  you. 
Three  months  ago,  I  gave  you  an 
account  of  our  marriage;  and  I  have 
row  to  add,  that,  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  thole  ceremonious  vifits,  which 
at  hill  began  to  grow  extremely  fatiguing, 
we  found  ourlelves  under  a  neceflity 
of  leaving:  rny  aunt's  fooner  than  we 
bad  intended:  Mr.  Manly,  therefore, 
bought  an  ettate  at  fome  miles  dilhnce, 
with  a  manfion-houle,  which,  by  his 
direction,  was  repaired  and  furniflied 
with  all  polfible  diligence.  We  re- 
moved hither  about  two  months  after 
J  fent  you  my  laft,  and,  at  the  lame 
time,  IVJellifont  earned  his  bride  to  his 


own  eftate.  We  frequently  fee  each 
other,  and  enjoy  all  that  fatiffa6tiort 
from  thefe  vifits  which  the  moft  inti* 
mate  friendship  can  afford  us.  Not  the 
leaft  referve  fubfifts  between  us }  a  per- 
fect fympathyin  each  other's  happinefs 
makes  us  fuch  ftrangers  to  ceremony, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  con- 
fultourown  inclinations,  to  render  us 
agreeable  to  each  other.  Our  houfe  is  a 
very  neat  building,  yet  fo  plain  a  one, 
that  it  would  be  trifling  too  much  with 
your  patience  to  give  a  defcription  of 
it.  The  fituation  is  indeed  charming, 
being furrounded  with  woods  andjgroves, 
which  on  the  one  fide  muft,  in  the  fum- 
mer  feafon,  appear  extremely  delight- 
ful, as  the  other  does  fo  now,  though 
in  the  midft  of  froft  and  fnow.  There 
will  be  the  triumph  of  nature;  here  is 
the  boaft  of  art;  thefe  that  uncultivated' 
wildnefs,  which  pleaies  without  method, 
and  without  defign,  charming  moft 
where  the  eafy  confufion,  and  agreeable 
diforder,  render  art  fupeifiuous,  and  la- 
bour vain;  here  all  the  ornaments  that 
art,  in  defpight  of  nature,  can  beftow. 

In  the  front  is  a  tall  and  ftately  wood, 
compofed  of  oaks  venerable  with  age, 
with  no  other  opening  but  a  large  area, 
and  a  vifta,  which  carries  the  eye  from 
the  centre  of  the  building  to  a  confide- 
rahlediftance.  Here  the  intermingled 
branches  muft,  I  fancy,  in  the  fummep 
feafon,  caft  a  made,  varied  with  all  the 
degrees  of  light,  from  the  bright  fun- 
beam,  glittering  through,  the  boughs, 
to  theduflcy  gloom  of  fober  twilight. 

Behind  the  main  building  is  a  garden 
of  conliderable  extent;  which,  even  in 
this  feafon  of  the  year,  has  it's  beauties. 
To  take  no  notice  of  the  parterre,  which 
lies  next  the  houfe,  the  hedges,  which 
are  on  each  fide  the  principal  walks, 
are  formed  of  ever- greens,  refembling 
walls,  adorned,  at  proper  diriances, 
with  pilafters,  which,  with  eternal 
verdnre,  branch  jnto  -all  the  decoration* 
of  architecture.  In  the  midft  of  each 
walk,  along  an  opening,  on  either  hand, 
the  eye  is  carried  through  a  number  of 
triumphal  arches,  compofed  of  the  Came 
leafy  materials,  ancj  which,  leading  t* 
the  extremity  of  the  garden,  are  bounded 
by  feveral  fine  alcoves,  the  paintings  of 
which,  though  injured  by  time,  have  a 
very  agreeable  efte£l.  In  fome  of  the 
fquares  compofed  by  thefe  walks,  are 
fifh-ponds,  in  others  groves  of  fruit- 
trees,  an.<J  in  others  knots  of  flowers 

of 
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of  various  forms,  which,  in  the  feafon 
for  thefe  fragraht  ornaments,  muft,  I 
fancy,  be  vaftly  delightful.  In  the 
middle  of  the  garden,  where  all  the 
principal  avenues  meet,  upon  a  pretty 
high  alcent,  is  a  fummer-boufe,  the 
•  windows  of  which,  as  well  as  the  walls, 
are  Co  covered  with  ever-greens,  that  the 
faint  obftrucled  light  fpreads  a  gloom 
perfectly  foothingj  while  the  clutters  of 
/hining  berries  half  covered  with  Ihow, 
hanging  ag-iinft  the  glai's,  with  frofted 
leaves  of  intermingled  filver  and  green, 
ieem  to  give  the  lye  to  the  feafon,  and 
to  join  in  one  view  Chriftmas  and 
Autumn.  At  the  entrance  is  a  guard 
of  giants,  with  their  mafTy  clubs  refting 
on  the  ground;  Harmlefs  monilers!  that 
I  can  view  without  the  leait  trembling. 
"*Tis  true,  they  themfelves  appear  in 
fome  dilorder,  for  want  of  pruning  j 
their  heads  and  bodies  are  covered  with 
a  number  of  luxuriant  branches,  and 
even  their  ringers  art  grown  near  halt  a 
yard  beyond  the  jult  proportion  that 
ought  to  be  allowed  them. 

Autumn  was  far  fpent  before  Lucius 
and  I,  attended  by  my  father,  went  to 
take  a  view  of  our  new  habitation.  I 
fancied  myielf  in  fairy  land;  and  could 
riot  help  exprefiing  my  furprizre,  that 
•while  the  winds,  on  one  fide  the  houfe, 
Scattered  in  wavy  curls  the  ruffe t  leaves, 
winch,  with  every  blall,  fell  from  the 
half- naked  groves;  on  the  other,  they 
-were  cloathed  with  lively  verdure,  and 
liill  appeared  fmiling  in  their  gay  ell 
Jiveries. 

'Tis  true,  there  is  foraething  difagree- 
ably  formal  in  the  lUidied  regularity 
that  reigns  here:  Itatues,  obelilks,  and 
triumphal  arches,  are  but  aukwardly 
mimicked  in  box  and  yew  j  but  ftill 
they  find  work  forfom*  labouring  hands, 
•who  might  otherwifewant  the  means  of 
fubfiftence ;  and,  for  this  reafon,  Lu- 
cius may  poflibly  continue  them  in  their 
preleni  iiruatioh,  with  only  a  few  alte- 
rations, in  order  to  render  the  whole 
more  eafy,  free,  and  natural.  Befides, 
'a*  the  houfe  and  gardens  are  in  the  midft 
«f  a  wood,  this  ipot,  even  in  the  fuin- 
mer  f^afon,  will  agreeably  fet  oft*  the 
wildnei>of  theproipecl,  and,  by  a  pleaf- 
ing  contrail,  heighten  the  variegated 
feme. 

•  In  this  peaceful  retirement,  Madam,  we 
enjoy  a  tranquillity  unknown  to  courts. 
Our  paflions,  which,  before  this  union, 
••were  high -railed,  and  too  tenderly  ardent 


to  be  unmixed  with  pain,  now  gently 
foothed,  fink  into  a  delightful  repofe. 
The  diffidence,  the  flutter  of  heart, 
is  gone, 'and  exchanged  for  the  calmer 
fweets  of  an  endearing  friend  (hip.  We 
have  now  the  fatisfaftioji  of  pafling  oqr 
time  in  the  proper  employment  of  rea~ 
fonable  and  immortal  beings.  No  way- 
ward humours  interrupt  our  peace  ;  no 
little  jars  fret  the  tender  cord  of  fv  <>t 
content  and  mutual  complacency,  which, 
when  once  broken,  is  fo  difficult  to  join 
.again, 

Religion,  which,  to  others,  is  a 
fource  of  the  moft  gloomy  refieclions,  is 
to  us  an.inexha'uftible  fpring  of  rational 
and  fublime  delight.  We  daily  addrefs 
the  fupremeand  fovereignGood,  as  our 
father,  our  friend,  and  benefactor;  we 
admire  the  wiidom,  the  wonderous  fldll 
that  mines  in  all  his  works:  we  adora 
his  goodnefs,  and  pour  forth  our  grati- 
tude in  humble  praife.  What  tranfport 
can  equal  that  of  gratitude!  what  delight 
be  comparable  to  that  of  a  thankful 
heart!  If  you  call  this  enthufiafm,  it  is, 
at  lead:,  an  enthufiafm  the  moft  noble 
and  refined,  juttified  by  the  cooleft  dic- 
tates-of  reafon,  and  neceilary  to  render 
human  happincfs  coinpleat. 

Our  minds  have  hitherto  been  calm 
and  unruffled.  My  filter  Marilla  is  my 
conftant  companion:  I  have  prevailed 
with  her  to  ftay  with  us  a  fortnight;  and 
we  fpend  a  part  of  the  day  together, 
either  in  reading  in  the  fummer-houfe, 
which  Lucius  has  furnifhed  with  the 
moft  valuable  ornament,  a  fine,  collec- 
tion of  books;  or  in  paying  or  receiving 
vihts,  among  a  ftw  leleft  friends. 
Hither  we  fometimes  all  three  repair  j 
and,  with  intermingled  chat  and  reading, 
find  fubjefts  ever  new  and  entertaining. 
Great  part  of  n?y  time  is  taken"up  with 
the  management  of  my  family,  or  in 
working  at  my  needle.  Yourladyfliip 
fees  what  H  domeftick  animal  I  am 
grown:  but  while  thefe arntifements  give 
an  alacrity  to  my  fpirits,  by  diveriify.- 
ing  my  fatisfaclions,  I  mall  have  the 
greateft  reafon  to  be  pleafed  with  them  } 
for  though  you  fmileat  themeannefs  of 
my  tafte,  I  find  areal  happinefsari'lng, 
sven  from  thefe  low  employments,  iince 
they  not  only  preferve  peace  and  order 
in  the  family,  but  give  a  greater  reli/S 
to  the  fuperior  pleasures  of  which  I  am 
fenfible,  when,  unbending  my  mind,  I 
enjoy  the  converfation  of  my  friends, 
As  to  the  vapours.,  Madam>  it  is  io 
N  j,  icm 
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long  fmce  I  have  felt  thofe  modifh  dif- 
orclers,  that  I  fcarcely  know  what  they 
mean;  fo  that  not  the  rofy  milk-maid, 
happy  in  her  humble  obfcurity,  that 
fmgs  or  laughs  from  morn  till  evening, 
can  be  lels  troubled  with  the  fpleen 
than  I. 

1  have  nothing  more  fo  add/  but  tkat 
I  am  yours,  £c. 

FELICIA  MANLY. 


LETTER    XXIX, 

DEAR    MADAM, 

THOUGH  it  is  impolfible  I 
mould  receive  an  anfwer  to  my 
latt,  you  having  yet  fcarcely  read  it,  I 
•write  now  to  let  you  fee  that  I  can  com- 
mit, upon  occafion,  an  a&  of  fuperero- 
gation.  Add  this  to  my  former  negleft, 
and  try  if  it  won't,  in  Ibme  meafure, 
make  the  balance  even. 

Two  or  three  days  after  our  arrival 
here,  ray  father  returned  to  London.  We 
were  now  pretty  well  fettled ;  for  thofe 
workmen  who  had  been  employed  in 
making  the  neceflfary  repairs,  being  dif- 
charged,  every  thing  was  foon  reduced 
into  proper  order.  Mellifont,  Amelia, 
and  my  fitter  Marilla,  were  prefent, 
when  my  father,  in  the  moft  tender  man- 
ner, took  his  leave.  We  had  all  re- 
folved  to  accompany  him  fome  miles  on 
the  road,  but  he  poiitively  refufed  to  fuf- 
fer  it,  alledging  that  this  would  only 
prolong  the  une<*finefs  of  parting  :  we 
were,  therefore,  obliged  to  fubmit;  and 
being  mounted  on  horfeback,  (for  he  had 
before  made  us  a  prefent  of  his  coach) 
attended  by  a  fervant,  was  foon  out  of 
fisht.  We  returned  into  the  hall,  and 
flood  for  fome  time,  in  a  thoughtful 
pcfture,  without  fpeaking  a  word  j  when 
at  lall  Mellifont,  affuming  an  air  of 
chearfulriefs,  cried  out—1  Come,  come, 
«  what  do  we  ftand  here  for?  We  mult 
«  divert  this  penfive  humour^fuppole 

<  we  take  a  turn  in  the  garden?'     This 
motion  was  immediately  complied  with, 
and  the  uneafy  gloom   infenfibly    dil- 
perfed;  but   the  "weather  being  pretty 
lharp,  I  ordered  a  fire  to  be  made  in  the 
furnmer-houfe,    to  which  we    retired. 
Having  taken  our  places,  Marilla  laid 
with  a  fmile— «  I  was  one  day  laft  week 

<  to  vifit  Mil's  Powers,  an  elderly  maiden 
«  lady  of  great  prudence,  and  -thedaiigh- 

ter  of  a   deceafed   clergyman  ;  w|,0, 
*  f«  tuue,  finds 


the  means,  by  the  help  of  the  greai'eS? 
ceconomy,  to  make  a  pretty  genteel 
appearance.     When  I  knocked  at  the 
door,  I  was  told  (he  was  not  at  home; 
but  as  (he  was  ex  petted,  every  moment, 
I  was  de fired  to  walk  inj  and,  indeed, 
I  had  hardly  fat  down  when  me   en- 
tered the  room,  with  her  hands  covered 
with  dirt,  and    one   of  them  ftained 
with  blood.      I  arofe,  and,   with  a 
good  deal  of  concern,  enquired  what 
was    the   matter. — "  O,    nothing," 
cried  fhe:  «'  I  have  fallen  down,    but 
*  I  have  only  hurt  my  hand}   it  was  a 
'  mercy  I  did  not  daub  my  new  gown. " 
It  was  impoffible  for  me   to  forbear 
fmiling  at  this  anfwer;  I  defired  fhe 
would  explain  herfeif,  and  aiked  her 
if  fhe  thought  the  Almighty  could  be 
fuppofed  to  concern  himlelf  in  an  af- 
fair of  fuch  trifling  moment  as  a  few 
yards  of  fi!k,  which,  though  it  had 
been  foiled,  would  Hill  anfwer  alj  the 
ends  of  drefs,  though  not  of  vanity* 
She  was  very  much  difpleafed  at  this- 
anfwerj  and,  therefore,   all  the  while 
fhe  was  cleaning  her! elf,,  and  preparing 
a  plaifter  for  her  hand,   warmly  iufti- 
tied  the  propriety  of  the  expieffion  j 
alledging  that  nothing  was  too  mean 
to   fall  under  the .  infpe6lion   of  the 
iupreme  Governor  of  the  world.     I 
thought  this  argument  fo  conclufive, 
that  I  was  quite  at  a  lois  for  a  replyj 
and,  therefore,  introduced  a  different 
fubjeft.      But  I  have  fmce  recollected 
an  obfervation  of  yours,  brother,  that, 
among  fuperficial    thinkers,  it  is  no 
uncommon   thing  to   find  an   injudi- 
cious application  of  the  moft  important 
truths,  when  it  is  made  to   fupport 
their  own  weak  prejudices,  to   cafes 
in  themfelves  of  no  importance.'1 
This  fhort  ftory  gave  rife    to  a  very 
long  conversation.     Lucius  began  with 
obferving,  that  particular  drcumrhnces 
will  make  fome   perfons  look  upon  art 
inconliderable  pain   as  a  trifle,    when 
compared  to  the  lofs  of  what  can  only 
ferve  to  flatter  the  imagination,   and  the 
more  fo,  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  thele'gratifications.  '  This,' 
laid  he,    *  is  a  common  cafe ;  but  if  it 
be  proper  to  call  the  preferring  a  gowa 
unfullied  a  mercy,  or  a  favour   from 
Heaven,  it  mull  be  equally  fo  to  make 
this  a  petition   in    prayer:  yet,  if  a 
lady  was  to  be  overheard  at  her  devo- 
tions, crying-^-'*  Lord   preferve  my. 
41  beft  gown  and  petticoat  from  ftains 
"and 
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**  and  dirt!"  the  abfurdity   would   be 

*  fo  glaring,  that  nobody  could  avoid 
«  taking  notice  of  it.       One  who  has  a 

*  competency,  prays  for  wealth  ^another, 
«  rhat  he  may  obtain   the  honour  for 
«  which  he  is   foliating:  hot  what  is 

<  this,  ablrradled  from  the  moral  ufe  of 
'  wealth  and   honour,  which  few  feem 
«  to  regard,  more  than  praying   for  a 

*  new  head -drefs  or  a  new  gown?   Or 

*  what  are  the  petitions  for  the  continu- 

*  ance  of  thele,  when  none  but  them- 

*  {'elves   receive  the  lealt  benefit  from 

*  them,  but  praying  that  the  gown,  or 
'  petticoat,  may  remain  unfullied  ?  A 
«  gentleman  who  has  a  coach  and  pair, 
'  is  ambitious   of  being  drawn  by  iix 
«  horfes}  and,  only  with  this  view,  fol- 

*  licits  for   a   place,  to  enable  him  to 
'  accomplifh  it:  now,  where  is  the  dif- 
«  ference  between  praying  that  he  may 
'  obtain  this   place,  and  praying  that, 
4  inftead  of  a  coach  and   two,  he  may 

<  ride  in  a  coach  and  fix  ?  If  a  pretty 
'  milkmaid  mould  pray  for  money  to 
'  buy  a  new  top-knot,  would  her  peti- 
«  tion  be  more  ridiculous? 

*  Men  are  carried  awaybyfalfe  ap- 

*  pearances,    and  enamoured  with  the 

*  dazzling  (hew  of  fome  glittering  trifle. 

*  Providence,    they   flatter  themf elves, 
'  is  employed  on  their  behalf,  and  the 

*  God  of  nature  engaged   in  procuring 
'  the    empty,    the    pernicious  bauble. 
«  The  mifer  unjuftly  feizes  the  Ir.ft  re- 

*  mains  of  an  unfortunate,  helplels  fa- 

*  mily,  e\pofes  them  to  want  and  beg- 
"  gary,  and  adds  the  fruits  of  extortion 

*  to  his  ufelefs  ftore,  and  cries,  with  his 

*  hollow  eyes  lifted   up   to  heaven,  It 

*  is   a  mercy  that   he  was   not  too  late 
«  to  lave  his  money!     Might  not  the 

*  lefs  guilty  debauchee  go  to  the  ftews, 
'  and,  with  equal   propriety,    fay,    It 

*  is  a  mercy  that  he  found  his  favourite 

*  girl   at    home!       Yet    what    horrid 

*  profanation!  Can  any  thing  be  more 
'  fuperititioas,  more  mocking  and  ab- 

*  furd?  Unconfcious  of  the  final  refult 

*  of  things,  while  Heaven  is  affronted, 
'  they  are  delighted  with  the  gratifica- 
'  tion  of  their  favourite  vices  :  but  how 

*  vain,    how  delufive,  the  joy  !    They 

*  mirtook  forhappinels,  what  was  really 

*  -the  <aufe  of  the  fharpeit  anguim.  The 

*  miter,  as  he  carries  home  his  gold,  is 

*  robbed  of  all  his  dear  recovered  trea- 

*  fure;  while  the  debauchee  is  expiring 

*  with  a  loavhfome  difeafe.' 

*  But  do  you  infer  from  this,  brother,' 


faid  Manila,  «  that  the  Deity  is  entirely 

*  unconcerned  about  the  temporal  hap- 

*  pinefs  or  mifery  of  individuals?  For 

*  my  part,  I  think  this  would  be  going 

*  a  little  too  far.* 

Lucius  pauied  a  moment,  and  then 
faid,  he  had  hitherto  only  endeavoured 
to  expofe  a  falfe  notion  of  Providtnce, 
and  that  kind  of  fuperltition,  which 
makes  fome  men,  who  deem  them- 
felves  the  peculiar  favourites  of  Heaven, 
refolve  events  the  molt  trivial,  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  important  concerns 
of  human  life,  into  lignal  bleflings  and 
deliverances.  A  man  of  this  turn 
knows  that  gratitude  is  a  duty,  and 
affects  to  dilcharge  it  very  minutely; 
but  never  reflecting  that  the  fuper- 
intending  care  of  Providence  is  exer- 
ciiedovera  whole  univerfe,  and,  with 
regard  to  him,  only  as  a  part  of  that 
whole  j  his  gratitude,  which  rtiould 
be  always  warm  and  lively,  lies  dor- 
mant, till  fome  circumftance  of  his 
own  life,  no  matter  how  trifling  in 
itlelf,  provided  it  powerfully  Itrikes 
his  paflions,  calls  it  forth  to  exercife: 
he  can  then  prove  to  you  how  much 
above  his  neighbours  he  is  the  object, 
of  the  Divine  favour,  and  how  juftly 
his  pious  acknowledgments  render 
him  fo. 

They  then  entered  more  largely  into 
the  conluleration  of  a  particular  Provi- 
dence ;  and,  as  I  have  recited  their 
oblervations  hitherto,  I  think  I  may  as 
well  endeavour  to  give  you  the  fubftance 
of  the  reft.  But,  dear  Madam,  you  muhY 
excufe  me  if  I  fail  in  the  performance:  it 
is  a  taflc  fomewhat  above  my  abilities^ 
and,  as  I  mall  be  forced  to  abridge  a 
very  long  difpute,  which  met  with  vari- 
ous interruptions,  I  am  fenfible  it  will 
want  all  thole  natural  graces  in  the  repe- 
tition which  gave  life  and  fpirit  to  the 
converfation. 

Mellifont  obferved,  as  the  world  is 
a  great  machine,  governed  by  fixed 
mechanical  laws,  it  is  moft  reasonable 
to  fuppofe,  that  man,  as  a  free  a^ent, 
is  entirely  left  to  the  free  exercife  of  his 
natural  abilities',  and  to  all  the  conie- 
quences  feftikttig  from  it;  for  it  Is  ab- 
furd  to  imagine,  that  a  Being  of  infinite 
fngacity  fliould  form  a  world  in  fo 
bungling  a  manner,  as  to  make  any 
interpofition  at  all  neceflary  afterwards  j 
much  more  to  fuppofe  it  io  imperfect', 
as  to  ftand  in  need  of  continual  botch- 
ing and  mending.  *  A  tsan  rnu/ces  a 
*  watch, 
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*  watch,  by  which  I  would  illuftrate  my 
4  idea  of  this  grand  piece  of  mechanifm; 
'  but  this  watch,  though  it  maybe  per- 
1  feft  in  it's  kind,  yet,  as  it  wants  fre- 
4  quent  winding;  up,  andefpecially  as  it 
'  calls  for  repeated  repairs,  is  a  piece  of 

*  workmanfhip  unworthy  thefkillof  an 

*  almighty  Artificer.' 

'  Excufe  me,  Mellifont,'  replied  Lir-» 
cius;  *  you  are  going  on  with  a  fuppo- 
'  fition  that  will  never  be  granted.  I 
4  readily  allow,  that  the  Itupendous 
f  £tbrick  of  this  earth,  and  ail  the  un- 

*  mvvnbered  world;;  that  fill  the  vatt  im- 
'  mtiility  of  ipuce,  move,  in  their  feveral 
4  qrbi'ts,  by  the  molt  perfect  laws ;  but, 

*  does    it    follow  from  hence,  that  the 

*  whole  is  only  a  grand  piece  ofclock- 

*  work,  which,  being  let  a  goinjr,  will 
'  move  feveral  thousand , years  before  it 

*  be  run  down?  Gravitation,  by  which 

*  all   bodies  have  a  tendency   to  each 

*  other,  according  to   the   lbic"ccit  en- 

*  quiry,  is  one  of  thole  qualities  which 

*  do  not  effcntial  ly  refide  in  matter,  con  - 
4  iequently,  if,  oan  he   no  part  of  the 

*  machine.  Youv.  watch,  then,  has  not 

*  only  loll  it's  .fpr.mg,  but  the  pivots  are 

*  dropped  from  t*.',ry  wheel,  and  the 

*  whole  becpme  a  heap  of  confufion  ; 

*  nay,  the  vtu>y  wheels  themf  elves  have 
4  .lolt  their  form,  and  the  metal  of  which 

*  they  are  competed  is    crumbled  into 
4  infinite  minute  particles. 

*  This  gravitation,  which  evades  the 

*  fearch  of  the  mod  curious   enquiries, 

*  can  be  reiblved    into  nothing  but  the 

*  immediate  hand  of  Omnipotence, which 
4  locks  together  the  infinitely  Anall  par- 

*  tides  of  folids,  impels  and  gives  mo- 
4  tion  to  the  heavenly  bodies,  adds  fixfh 

*  fuel  to  the  fun,  and  whirls  round   it 

*  this  ponderous  mafs  of  earth  and  lea, 
«  in  a  conftantrot:uion  of  days  and  fea- 
4  ions.     Hence  antes  a  general  Provi- 
'  dence,  which,  preliding  over  all  na- 

*  ture,  giv.-s  fertility  to  the  foil,  miles 
4  the  lap  in  vegetables,  bloffbms  in  the 

*  trees,  and  glows  in  every  flower. 

4  It  is  very  apparent,  fhat  thunder 
4  and.  lightning,  lunfliine  and  rain,  and, 
4  in  tome  meafurr,  the  various  degrees 

*  of  heat  and  cold,  are  not   under   the 
4  fame     regulations    as    the    diurnal 
4  and  annual   changes;  fmce   fome  of 

*  them  are  fo  far  from  being  periodical, 
4  that  they  have  no  relation  to  time  and 
4  place,  but  are,  with  refpeft  to  us,  ab- 
•'*   fohitrly uncertain  and  precarious;  yet, 
4  on    Jbme  of  rhefe  defend  the  iul>- 
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*  filtence,  the  fupport,  and  very  being* 

*  of  the  whole  animal    and  vegetable 
'  world. 

*  Hei*  is  another  inltance,  and  in  this 
'  there  is  room  for   the    exertion  both 

*  of  a  general  and  particular  Providence  j 
4  an    inftance,  which  you,  Sir,  would 
4  have  found  fome  difficulty  in  reducing 
'  to  a  fcheme  wholly  mechanical.     The 

*  earth  is  parched  up  with  drought,  tli« 

*  air  is  more  and  more  rarified,  and, 

*  confequently,  by   it's   tenuity,  more 

*  unfit  to  raife  to  a  due  height,  and  fu.p- 
c  port   thole   mifts   from    the   lea   and 

*  rivers,  which  are  necefTkry  to   form 

*  the  refrefhing  rain.     Who   is  it  that 

*  directs  the  clouds  to-   thicken   in  the 

*  heavens,  to    fall    in   cool,  lefreflimg 
'  fhowers,  and,  before  it  be  too  late,  at 

*  once  to  rejoice   the  earth   and    blels 
'mankind?  If   this    dry    lealbn   hifted 

*  one  month,  why  might  it    not  have 
'  latted   two,  fix,  or   twelve,  till  man 

*  and  beaft  had  been  quite  deHroyed, 
'  and    whole   regions    laid    in    ruins  ? 

*  Again,  the  rain  falls,   the  moilt  and 

*  fpungry  air  ttill  coll«r£ts,and  ttill  pours 
'  in  a  fettled  ftream  jand  there  is  greater 
'  renfon  to  believe  that  it  will   ram  to- 

*  morrow  than  there  was  yefterday  that 

*  it  will  rain  to-day;  and  while  itcon- 

*  tinuesthe  probability  is  ftillon  the  fide 

*  of  it's  longer  continuance.  Did  not  the 

*  Parent  of  mankind  interpofe,  the  all- 

*  enlivening  fun  might  for  ever  hide  his 
'  cheering   beams,    and   we   might  be 
'   cuifed   with   a  cloudy  iky,  while  joy 
'   would  be  for  ever  banifhed,  and  fee d- 

*  time  and  hai  velt  be  no  more, 

*  In  thefe  inftances,  we  daily  fee  the 

*  moft  convincing  proofs  of  the  friendly 

*  care  of  the  univerfal  Parent.    Hence, 
'  he  blefles   one   nation,  and  deprefies 
'  another;  and,  even  in  the  fame  coun- 
'  try,  humbles  and  exalts  whomtbever 

*  he  pleafes. 

*  But,  to  be  more  particular;  is  there 
'  the  leaft  fliadow  of  a  probability,  if  we 
'  may  judge   from   analogy,  that    this 

*  Itupendous  Being,  who  with  fuch  in- 
4  finite  care  and  (kill  preferves  the  ma- 

*  terial,  the  vegetable,  the  animal  world, 
1  fhould   be  entirely    regardlefs  of  the 

*  intellectual    and    moral  ?   That   the 
4  Being,  who  knows   the   moft  fecret 
4  fprings  that  move  the  human  heart, 
'  fhould  not,  upon  occafion,   influence 
4  thefe,  and,  by  affecting  an  individual, 

*  give  happinefs  to  millions  ?    That  lie 
«  tbould  infpire  .with  wifdem,  or  perplex 

«  and 
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*  and  confound,  foas  heft  toanfwerthe 
'  wife  defigns  of  his  government?  That 
'  the  God  of  truth  mould,  by  diffusing 

*  a  little  light   over  a  dark,  benighted 
'  mind,  promote  the  caufe  of  truth,  and 
f  Jpreadthe  influence  of  pure  religion,  a 
'  free  enquiry,  and  liberty  of  con  lei - 

*  ence,  through  a  wliole  nation?   That 

*  the  mod  benevolent  Being  in  the  uni- 

*  verfe  mould  grant  the  petitions  of  the 

*  man  whofe  heart  is  prepared  by  hum- 
'  ble  prayer  to  receive   the  bleflings  he 
4  aflcs?     That  the  Friend  of  mankind, 

*  the  rnoft  virtuous,  the  moft  amiable 
'  Being,  mould  look  with  complacency 

*  on  virtue  in  diftrefs,  and  relieve  the 

*  pious  fupplicant  who  confides   in  his 
'  goodnels  ?     That  he  fhoxild  curb  the 

*  pride    of  the  fuccefsful  villain,    and 

*  fhield   the  honeft  heart   from   the   fly 

*  attacks  of  the  fraudulent  knave?  Is 
'  there  any  thing  irrational  in  this?  any 
'  thing  beneath  a  God?   If  it  be  more 

*  noble  to  change  the  fwelling  anguifh 

*  of  dillrefsinto  the  gladfome  raptures 
'  of  gratitude  and  joy,  than  to  form  the 
'  moil  curious  machine,  thismuftbe  an 
'  employment  more  worthy  of  a  God 

*  than  to  createa  world  of  lifelefs  matter, 
'  or  all  the  glories  of  what  Milton  calls 

*  the  "  golden  pavement  of  heaven,  or 
"  the  bright  fea  of  jafper,  or  of  liquid 
41  pearl." 

Mellifont  looked  very  grave,  and  for 
fome  time  continued  filent,  as  if  loft  in 
thought;  when  leeming  to  recollect  him- 
ielf—  <  Well,  well,'   replied  he,  «  you 
may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  in    the 
right.  We  giddy-headed  fellows  durt't 
think  fo  deeply.    But,  after  all,  yours 
is  an  opinion  that,  now  I  think  of  it, 
we  may   reafombly  wim  to  be  true. 
However,    let  us  change  the  fuhjeft.' 
Thus,  Madam,  with  indefatigable  la- 
bour,   have  I    blundered   through    this 
long  converfation,  and  am  now  lb  hear- 
tily  tired,   that  I  am   abfolutely  unable 
to  add  any  thing  more-,    than  that  I  am 
moil  affectionately  yours, 

FELICIA  MANLY. 

F.  S.  When  I  had  finifhed  the  above 
letter,  inftead  of  fending  it  away  im- 
mediately, as  I  at  firlt  intended',  I  re- 
folved  to  fhew  it  Lucius,  and  this  de- 
lay retarded  my  fending  it  till  the  end 
of  the  week.  I  haWjuft  now  re- 


ceived an  anfwer  to  my  laftj  htif  witlt 
what  furprizedo  I  find  mvJclfib  un- 
mercifully treated  about  one  poor 
paragraph*,  which,  though  you  hacj 
difliked,  your  good-nature  might 
have  made  you  overlook!  I  am  really 
half  angry ;  but  you  throw  away  fo 
much  wit  and  humour  on  my  pious 
rant,  as  you  arepleafed  to  callit,  that 
I  am  almott  afraid  and  afhamed  to 
confefs  it:  however,  I  can't  he!pl)eing 
perfuaded,  that  all  this  mirth  is  at  the 
expence  of  your  more  fiber  judgment. 
But  the  bottom  of  my  paper  puts  me 
in  mind  that  it  is  time  to  conclude 
this  long  poftfcriptj  I  therefore  refer 
you  to  my  next  for  an  tini'wer,  and, 
for  the  prefent,  throw  clown  my  pen. 


LETTER     XXX. 

DEAR    MADAM, 

I  SHALL    take  no  notice  of  the  ri- 
diculous light  in    which  you   place 
my  manner  of  life.     Your  reprefenting 
mea..  areclufe,  and  the  companion  of  the 
young  Druid  Lucius,  and  your  invoca- 
tion to  the  rural  gods  and  goddtflrs.,  on 
their  receiving  me  to  thele  fequeuVred, 
ever-verdant  fhades,  have  fuch  a  rn.'x- 
tureof  pieilanny  and  humour,  that  with 
all  that  folemn  fancliry  wliicli  you   lay- 
to  my  charge,  I  could  not  help  laugliii-^ 
very  heartily:   but    the   cafe   is   a    link 
different  with  regard  to  what  you  call  ti  ' 
puritanical  fcheme,  and  the  pious  whim; 
for  your  ridicule  litre  has   a    levity,  in 
my  opinion,  bordering  a    little  upon  tjit; 
prophane.      Yet,    for  »ll    this,   it  feeu;j 
you   mult  know  what  method   Luciu* 
took  to  make  me  comply  with   it, 
itifift   upon  my  fending  you    the  paiti 
culars.     Can    any  tiling   be    more  tx 
traordinar)  ?  However,  "to   let    you   K- 
how  much  I  am  yours,  I  obey,  ami  i>;<. 
cet<i. 

A  few  dnvs  after  our  maniage,  Lu- 
cius defn-ed  n:c  to  Uke  a  turn  with  \^,-.\ 
in  the  garden.  I  readily  complied}  ar.d, 
as  I  perceived  an  unuftnl  ihoughtfnlncU 
in  his  look,  I  endeavoured  to  divert  hirr^ 
when,  taking  hold  of  my  hand — *  M-.- 
'  dear  Felicia,'  fald  he,  *  I  am  goiii<t 
'  to  make  myfelf  appear  to  you  in  a 
'  very  ridiculous  light,  and  to  make  i 
'  propofal  that  I  fear  will  expcfe  me  tci 
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*^  be  laughed  at :  but  perhaps  I  injure 

*  you 5  I  am  perfuaded  I  do.     Cuitom 
'  makes  usafhamed  of  our  duty:  we  are 

*  afhamed  of  uttering  folemn,  important 
'  truths,  though  of  the  greateft  moment; 
'  for  however  freely  we  talk  of  tlu;  fo- 

*  cial  duties,  it  is  with  reluctance  we 

*  mention- thole  to  our  Maker.1 

'  How  you  raife  my  curiofity!'  cried 
I*  *  Out  with  it,  dear  Sir,  I  bdfeech  you, 
f  and  don't  keep  me  any  longer  in  4u- 

*  fpence.' 

4  You  know,  my  dear,1  continued  he, 
with  a  tender  warmth,  '  the  bleflings  I 

*  am  loaded  with.     I   imagine   rnylelf 

*  railed  from  almoft  nothing^  I  fee  my 

*  father  relieved   from    thole  diftreffes 

*  which  weighed  me  down,;   and,  while 

*  fmTounded  with  plenty,  I  enjoy  one 

*  bleffing  more,  dearer  than  all  the  af- 

*  fiuence-of  life.    Ah,  what  is  life  com- 
4   pared  to  this  !     Can  I,  O  can  I,  fmo- 
"  ther  the  gratitude  of  my  heart  ?  Cau  I 

*  cmifir.e  it  within  the  nairow  limits  of 

*  my  own  breaft?     Will  not   you  join 
'  with  me  in  adoring  the  kind  Sovereign 

*  of  the  world  ?     Shall  we  not,  with 

*  united  hearts,  at  once  exprels  the  full 

*  lentiioents   of   our   fouls,    and  .keep 

*  alive  the  pious  ardour  that  Jongs  for 

*  utterance?      Shail  we   not,  by  peti- 

*  tinning  the  continuance  of  his  mercy, 

*  implant  and  cherifh  thcjfe  difpoiitions 

*  that  will  make  us  more  worthy  of  that 

*  mercy  ?' 

'  As  I  am   equally  interefted  in  the 

*  bU flings   you  mention/   faid  I,    '  I 
4  ought, perhaps, to  reproach  myfelf  with 

*  a  want  of  that  Jfenfibility,  which  you 

*  exprels  with  a   warmth  that,  I  mull 

*  own,  is  very  aftecling.     I  have  heard 
4  prayer  ridiculed;  and   you   mult   ex- 

*  cult  me  if  I  lay,  1  ;jm  afraid  1  Ihould 
"  look  upon  Jt  a«  a  few  minutes  palled 
•*  in  a  very  irkfome  manner.     There  is 

*  vuMething  ib  folemn  and  gloomy  in 

*  the  very   idea  of  thele  fet  devotions, 

*  T.:^:t  they  almoli  frighten  me." 

' "*  Let  u*  banilh,"  laid  he,  with  a  fmile, 

*  'the  ^iocxn  oi  iuperftition,  and  Religion 
'*  wiii  then  appear  all  over  amiable;  her 

*  beauties   will    brighten  -upon  the  re- 

*  view,  and  the  more  we  are  acquainted 

*  with  her,  the  more  we  (hall  be  charmed 

*  with  her  grace?.     Prayer  is  one  of  the 

*  fidt  duties  dictated  by  natural  Reli- 
*^-ion,  the  elder  filler  of  Chiiuianity; 

-  «  ;-:  duty  naturally  ai'iiing  from  our  obli- 

*  stations  lo,    and    depei  dence  on,  the 

*  ^-vii-ial  Pallet,  the  •Friwid  of  ;raan. 


'  kind,   the  Patron  of  virtue,   the  roofl 
'   amiable,  the   mod  kind  and  benevo- 

*  lent  Being  in  the  unii'erfe:  a  duty  en- 

*  joined  by  Chriftiarnty,  and  enforced 
'  by   the  example  of  our   great  Law- 
'  giver  himfelf.     Did  we,  my  dear,  ad- 

*  drel's  a   Item  and  rigorous  tyrant,   a 

*  gloomy  terror  and  awful  dread  might 

*  juftly  hang  u.po-n  our  fpirits;  but  how 

*  great  i-s  the  difference,    when  infpired 
'  by  gratitude,   and  prompted  by  the 
'  glow  of  .filial  love,    we  addrefs  a  Be- 
'  in<>-  whofe   all-commanding  goodnefi 

*  demand«.ourntmo!l;  elreem,  ourhigheft 

*  comnlaceiKy.!      Surely   it  muft   thea 

*  be  ac  co  m  pan  led  with  a  mott  fublime 

*  and  rations!  delight ! 

'  I  know  it  is  objected  thar,   as.  we 
'  can  inform  the  Deity  of  nothing  but 

*  what  he  knew  before,  and  can  afk  him 

*  for   nothing   but  what   his    original 
'  goodnefs   will  prompt   \\VK\  to  grant 
'  without  our  petitioning  for  it,   prayer 
«  muft  be,,  i«  it's  own  nature,  abfurd 

*  and  impertinent. 

*  It  is  true,  that  this  duty  makes   no 

*  change  in  God ;  it  is  true  lie  will  grant., 

*  without  our  petitions,  what  it  is  fit  for 
'  infinite  Beneficence  to  give,  and  us  to 
'  receive  :    but   it  is  as  true,  that   the 
'  exercife  of  this  duty,  by  changing  the 
'  dilpofitions  of  :the  mind,  changes  that 
'   fitnefs;  as  the  humble  ripplicanl  is  ;m 

*  obje£t  more  worthy  of  the  Divine  blef- 
1  iin.g    and    protection,    than   the   man. 
'  whom  no  ieiile  of  duty  can  fix,  and 
'   no   obligations  bind.      Does   it    no'. 

*  exalt,  refine,  and  elevate  the  mind,  by 
'  leading  it  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
«  molt  fviblime  and  impoitant  truths  ? 
'  Does  it  not  call  away  the  heart  from 
'   the   pv.rfuit    .'of  folly  and    madnels? 
'  Does  it  not  raife  the  .foul  to  the  God 

*  of  virtue-,  and,  confequently,   to  vir- 
<  tue  itfelf-?  'Docs.it  not  check  the  growth 
'   of  pride,  felf-fufftc-ency,  and  malice? 

*  Dees  it  not  keep  awake  the  tender  len- 

*  t'nnenls   of   humanity,   our  gratitude 

*  to  our  Maker,   our    affection  to  our 
«  friends  ?' 

4  Enough,   my  dear  Lucius,'   here  I 
cried;  '  enough.     I   owji   mvfelf  con- 

*  quered^  my  relu6tance  is  vanifhed/ 
You  muft  know,  Madam,  it  was  at 

the  dole  of  the  day  when  Lucius  de- 
find  me  to  walk  out;  and,  as  the  fun 
was  then  letting,  it  began  to  growdark: 
we  therefore  went  into  the  thicker!:  part 
of  a  tuft,  of  trees,  wheie  we  might  fafjtly 
jtaiain  unobserved  j  when,  like  the  Hi  It 
happy 
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pair,  we  prefented  our  evening 
onions,  which,  tor  the  future,  were 
commonly  performed  in  my  chamber. 
When  we  came  to  remove,  it  was  re- 
iolved  that  this  d\Uy  Ihould  be  per- 
formed twice  a  day  in  the  family;  and, 
fcn  this  account,  we  chofe  the  moft  Jb- 
her  young  people  we  could  find  for  our 
fervants.  Idare  fay,  we  have  more  or- 
der and  decency  obierved  in  our  family, 
than  in  any  other  within  ten  miles  round 
us.  We  feldom  omit  going  to  church 
twice  every  Sunday;  not  fo  mtichto  gain 
any  new  acquifition  of  knowledge,  as  to 
keep  alive  a  fer.fe  of  our  duty,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  to  fet  an  example  to  the 
relt  of  the  parifh;  the  lower  part  of 
which  are  greatly  influenced  by  what 
they  fee  us  great  folks,  as  they  call  us, 
do:  for  here,  with  refpeft  to  example, 
«ne  or  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year  has 
a  thoufand  nines  more  efficacy  than  all 
the  advantages  of  fuperior  fenfeand  rea- 
fon. 

You  have  now  two  letters  fince  I  re- 
ceived your  hit;  and  if  they  do  not 
give  your  lady/hip  the  vapours,  I  may 
be  in  hopes  that  you  will,  in  time,  be 
good  for  fomething  elfe,  befides  giving 
felicity  to  one  man,  pieafure  ,to  a  few 
friends,  and  happinefs  to  a  number  of 
dependants:  you  may  in  that  cafe,  I 
fay,  become  ridiculous  enough  to  exer- 
cife  the  wit,  and  exhauft  the  fpirits,  of 
your  gay  companions;  but  you  will  ne- 
ver have  the  honour,  like  me,  to  find  a 
friend  who  will,  with  fuch  fparkling 
wit  and  fineaddreis,  endeavour  to  laugh 
you  out  of  your  religion.  I  have  ttie 
honour  to  be  your  ladylliip's  very  hum- 
ble lervant, 

FELICIA  MANLY. 


LETTER    XXXI.    , 

TN  order  to  introduce  this  letter,  Ma- 
dam, it  is  necellary  for  me  to  in- 
form you,  that  my  father,  before  he  took 
his  leave  of  us,  had  feveral  times  hinted 
to  Lucius,  that  it  would  be  no  difad- 
vantageous  employment  for  him  to  learn 
the  characters  and  manners  of  his  te- 
nants, and  even  of  the  poor,  redding  on 
his  eftate;  that  he  ought  particularly  to 
enquire  into  their  circumftances;  and 
that,  as  his  intereft  was  clolely  connected 
with  theirs,  to  endeavour  to  lei  ve  them 
to  the  utinoft  of  his  power.  As  loon  as 
my  father  was  gone,  Lucius  refelved 


to  pay  them  avifit,  and  yefterday  began 
to  put  his  defign  in  execution,  imagining 
th;it,  as  he  was  yet  quite  unknown,  h* 
might  be  the  better  able  to  inform  hi:a- 
feit  to  his  fatisfaclion.  Laft  night,  af- 
ter his  return,  I  learned  his  fuccefs;  and 
as  he  happened  upon  fome  adventures  in 
this  expedition  worth  relating,  I  ihnll 
give  thtm  to  you  while  they  are  yet 
frefli  in  my  memory. 

He  fet  out  loon  after  it  was  light, 
drefled  but  meanly,  and  with  only  one 
fervant  outof  livery,  and  rode  to  a  farm- 
houfe,  at  about  twotnilesdiftancej  where, 
entering  the  yard,  he  diirnounted,  knock- 
ed at  the  door,  and  ailced  for  the  matter, 
who  came  running  from  the  ftable,  and, 
in  a  furly  manner,  demanded  what  he 
wanted.  Lucius  defired  to  be  informed 
if  he  knew  any  body  that  could  fiu-ply 
him  with  a  load  of  hay.  This  queitum 
at  once  civilized  the  farmer,  who  before 
feetned  refolved  to  behave  in  a  vt-ry 
brutal  manner;  but  the  bargain  being 
foon  made,  Lucius  went  into  pay,  and 
the  farmer  to  receive  his  money;  when  a 
mug  of  ale  being  brought,  the  latter,  af- 
ter a  good  hearty  draught,  became  in  an 
inftant  one  of  the  molt  fociable  fellows 
in  the  univerfe;  he  (hook  Lucius  twenty 
times  by  the  hand,  with  a  freedom  as 
great  as  if  it  had  been  authorized  by  a 
long  acquaintance.  Having  entertained 
him,  for  half  an  hour  tegether,  with  the 
price  of  corn  and  cattle  at  the  market, 
Lucius,  with  the  air  of  a  Granger,  en- 
quired about  his  farm,  and  aiked  him 
who  was  his  landlord;  when  he  began 
in  the  following  manner — 

'  Yo  mun  know,  mefter,  that  I  ha' 
'  got  a  new  lonlord;  I  doant  know  who 
'  he  is,  but  they  fay  helms  married  one  of 
'  your  Lonon  ladies,  who,  they  lay, 

*  has  a  mort  o1  money  :   befides,  they 
•'  fay,  he  is  one  o' the fe  good-natured 
1  foo's,  look'e,  that  wull  do  ony  mon  n 
'  ft-rvice  that  axes  him,    thof  he  never 

*  fead   him  aw  his  born  days:    and  be- 

*  lides,  I  believe  the  grey  mare  is  the 
'  better  horfe;  for  he  is  meety  fond  of 
'  his  lady,  never  ilirs  from  whome,  and 

*  never  gets   drunk.     Now   my  dame 

*  fays,  that  fuch  a  lonlord  as  this'n  is  fit 
'  to  be  impcfed  unon;  but  I  dcant  mind 
«  what  fha  lays,   for  I  am  mefter  in  my 
f  own  houfe,  and  weant  be  contradicted 
'  by  the  beft  woman  that  wears  a  heead. 

*  No,  no;  let  Tummus  Clod  aloan  for 

*  that:  before  Fd   belike  my  lonlord, 

*  I'd  hong  myfelf.' 
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*  You  are  in  the  right,  my  friend,' 
replied  Lucius,  laughing;  '  always  take 

*  care  to  be  mailer  in  your  own  houfe.' 
— '  Ey,  ey,'  rejoined  the  courageous  far- 
mer; '  I  am  a  wife  mon,    I  can  tell  ye 

*  that;   and  a  fcollard  too,  for  I  can 

*  reead  and  write;  and  I  was  one  whoale 
c  month  in  my  accidancy,    and  larn'd 
'  fomething  about  parts  of  fpeeach,  and 

*  neauns  and  prunams,   and  I   hardly 

*  know  what  myfelf.' — *  I  believe  it,' 
cried  Lucius.     *  You  are  a  great  man; 

*  and  may  be  as  great  a  man  as  your 
'  landlord  yet,  for  aught  I  know.' 

*  Odzookers,  gi'  me  your  bond  a^ain !' 
cried    the  farmer,    delighted   with    the 
compliment;  '  yo'r  an  honeft.  feliey,  I'll 

*  be  fworn :  but  here's  to  ye  heartily. 

*  But,  as  I  was  faying,  my  lonlord  is  a 
c  f'jft  fort  of  a  mon;  and  fo,   as  I  owe 

*  hauf  a  year's  rent  to  my  old  lonlord,  I 
'  have  a  mind  niy  new  lonlord  mould 
'  pey  it;   but  you  munno  fry  one  thing 

*  of  it/ — *  O  no,'  replied  Lucius,  *  I 

*  won't  lay  any  thing  of  it,  without  you 
'  tell  yournewlandlordofityourfelf.' — 

*  No,  no;  who  would  be  foo'  then  ?'  re- 
joined the  fanner.     '  I  only  fell  a  few 

*  trees,  that  were  ftonding  on  the  lond 
'  lime  out  o1  mind;  and  which  I  ihould 
«  no'  do  by  reel,  acaufe  they  were  men- 

*  tio  id  in  my  leaie.' — '  Well,  but  as 

*  to  tl;e  honefty  of  the   thing,   friend 
'  Tl'.omas,'  cried  Lucius,  *  how  do  you 

*  reconcile   thai?' — '  Hcnefty  !'  replied 
Clodj    '  why,  as  to  that,  mefter,    you 

*  Iv.iow  v/e  nuin  live.     It  is  true,  I  am 

*  pretty  well  to  pals;  but  a  mon  mould 
'  tnke  c;;re  o'his  family;  and  ye  know, 
'  what  the  eye  does  no'  fee,   the  heart 

*  does  no'  rue,  as  the  proverb  goes;  and 

*  a  little  out  of  a  mickle  is  no'  mifs'd.' 
*— •'  But  pray,' faid Lucius,  'howmuch 

*  may  the  trees  you  have  cut  down  be 

*  worth?' — '  Whylook'e,  my  lad,'  re- 
plied  the  farmer,  '  a  hundred  pound; 
'  and  fo  I  fliall  ha'  ten  paund  in   my 

*  pocket,  for  my  trouble;  that  yo  know 
'  is   but   fair.' — *  For  your    trouble!' 
cr.ed    Lucius;  *  that   is  very  extraor- 

*  dinary.'— '  Why  yo  know,'  rejoined 
the  booby,  *  a  mon  fhould  be  paid  for 

*  his  labour;   and  belides,    fuch  a  hen- 
«  peck'd ' 

Here  his  wife  entered,  who,  it  feems, 
had  overheard  fome  part  of  this  fine  dif- 
courfe;  and  giving  him  a  look  of  con- 
tempt— '  You  are  a  wife  felley,'  cried 
fhe,  *  to  tell  aw  ye'r  affairs  to  a  ftrean- 
'  ger!  Ah!  ye  and  foo',  if  I  had  no 
«  more  wit  than  yo,  ye  might  have  been 


*  hanged  before  now.' — '  Nay,  daam,* 
cried  he,  '  doeiitfcold;  ye  know  that  ye 
'  advis'd  me  to  it.     I  had  no'  fel'd  the 
'  trees,    if  ve    had   ho'    made   me.'— 

*  I  made  ye  !'  cried  fher  colouring,  and 
coming  a  ttep  or  two  nearer;  *  i  made 

*  ye!   I   made  ye  tell  of  it  too,   did  I? 
'  Anfwer  nii  that;  do,  dunce,  do.  This 
'  mon,  for  ouwt   yo  know,    may    tell 

*  Squire  Monly.' — '  No,  no,'  cried  he, 
trembling,  *  he  looks  like  an  honeft  fel- 
«  ley.' — «  An  honeft   felley,  yeiafcal! 

*  an  honeft  felley  is  a  very  proper  per- 

*  fon  to  tell  that  yo  are  a  rogue.     O 

*  that  ever  I  fhould  be  yoaked  to  a  fno'!' 
— '  Inm  no  more  a  foo' than  other  folks,' 
cried  he,  juft  loud  enough  to  be  heard. 

*  Than  other  folks,  ye  blockhead!'  uSr 
rejoined,  as  loud  as  file  could  bawl;  «  I 

*  fuppofe  yo  mean    me.     I  a  fool,  ye 
4  c!.)g! — There,  take  that;'  and  here  me 
feized  the  mug,  and  throwing  it  at  her 
huiband,  it  flew  over  his  head,  wniitt  the 
liquor  was   pretty  equally  divided  be- 
tween all  the  three.    She  now  burn1  into 
tears,'  fobbing  out—'  Caw  ine  a  foo', 
'   ye  barbers  mon  yo;  Idoant  deferve  to 
'  be  treated  a  this'n,  I  doant,  ye  wicked 
'  munfter  yo.' 

Lucius  here  flipped  out,  and  calling 
his  fervant,  the  honeft  courageous  -farmer 
followed  him  to  the  door,  fcratching  his 
head;  but  looking  behind  him,  and  fee- 
ing his  wife  feated  in  a  chair  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  he  whifpered — *  It  is 
'  well  you  were  heit,  meaft'er,  or  I  be- 

*  lieve  I  mould  ha'  murdered  her.'  Lu- 
cius made  no  anfwer;  but  mounting,  and 
riding  off,  told  him  he  would  lend  a 
waggon  for  his  hay;  and  immediately 
went  to  take  a  view  of  the  devaftation 
made  among  his  trees,  when  he  found 
eighteen  or  twenty  of  the  largeft  oaks 
lying  ready  to  be  carried  away. 

Agreeable  as  this  difcovery  might  ap- 
pear,Lucius  was  under  fome  perplexity, 
on  thinking  how  he  ought  to  proceed  v 
with  the  farmer.  He  now  vifited  feve- 
ral  of  his  other  tenants,  from  whom  he 
learned  nothing  worth  mentioning.  They 
were,  in  general,  honeft,  plain  men,  ^ 
blunt,  and  extremely  ignorant:  and  af- 
terwards paid  a  vifit  to  the  minifter  of 
the  parim,  with  whom  he  dined.  On 
his  return  home,  he  obferved,  at  a  fmall 
diftance  from  the  road,  a  farm-houfe  be- 
longing to  the  fame  manor;  hither  he 
went,  and  entering  without  ceremony, 
thought  he  obferved  a  wildnefs  in  the 
looks  of  the  people,  that  feemed  to  ex- 
prefs  a  good  deal  of  fear  and  apprehen- 

lion. 
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(ion.  At  firfl,  he  fancied  he  might  be 
known,  but  he  was  foon  of  a  different 
opinion;  for  the  woman  rifiug  from  her 
feat,  with  a  trembling  voice  afked  what 
he  wanted;  and,  in  the  fame  inrtant,  the 
huuband  flipped  out  at  the  back-door. 
Lucius  replied,  that  he  was  veryforryif 
his  being  there  gave  them  any  uneafinefs; 
and,  fo  far  from  doing  them  any  hurt, 
he  would  ferve  them  to  the  utmoft  of  his 
power.  The  woman  eyed  him  very  at- 
tentively, and  Itood  for  fame  time  filent, 
which  only  ferved  to  increafe  his  curio- 
iity;  at  laft  file  thanked  him,  and  alk-ed 
again  what  he- wanted.  *  Want!'  faid 
he;  '  why,  you  behave  fo  oddly,  that  I 
-*  want  to  know  what  is  the  matter.  You 

*  look  li  ke  a  good  fort  of  a  woman  /added 
he,  *  and  I  fhould  be  glad  to  drink  a  dim 

*  of  tea  with  you, which  I  had  rather  have 
•'  herethanatapublick  houfe.' — 'Lack- 
f  a-day,'  faid  me,  «  we  never  drink  ta; 
'  but  yo  (hall  be  welcome,  if  yo'll  fend 
f  for  it,  and  cook  it   yo'r  felf;  for  I 

*  doant  well  know  how  to  go  about  it.' 
On  this  Lucius  gave  her  a  guinea;  the 
tea  and  fugar  were  bought,   and  a  tea- 
pot and  two  earthen  cups  and  faucers 
borrowed;  but  when  the  change   was 
brought  to  Lucius,  he  gave  it  amongft 
the  children.     This   entirely   won  the 
good  woman's  heart;  (he  now  loft  all  her 
fears;  and,  at  his  requeft,  readily  ran  to 
call   her  hulband;  who  was  no  fooner 
feated,  than  Lucius  informed  him,  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  who  had  a  pretty 
eftate  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but,  as 
he  was  upon  a  frolick,  he  did  not  chufe 
to  tell  his  name.     He  then  urged  the 
farmer  to  let  him  know  the  caufe  of  that 
diforder  which,  on  his  entering  the  houfe, 
was  vifible  in  all  their  countenances. 

'  You  great  folks,'  cried  the  honeft 
man,  *  have  no  notion  of  the  misfor- 
tunes and  cares  that  fometimes  fall 
upon  us,  who  are  forced  to  ftruggle 
hard  to  get  an  honeft  living.  One 
bad  feafon  puts  us  back  fo  far,  that 
feveral  good  ones  can  hardly  repair  our 
lofles.  This,  mefter,  is  my  .cafe. 
About  four  years  ago,  I  had  a  rot 
among  my  flieep,  which  killed  above 
hauf,  and  thofe  the  beft  o'  my  flock; 
and  as  my  corn  proved  bad,  I  could 
no'  pay  my  rent :  this  put  me  behind 
hond,  which  my  lonlord  excufed,  and 
piomifed  not  to  diftrefs  me  j  but  as  he 


'  is  dead,  and  the  lend  fold  to  one  SquiifC 
'•  Monley,  his  executors,  as  they  conno' 
'  feize  my  ftock,  threaten  to  throw  me 
'  into  jail,  for  the  hauf  year  that  is  ftill 
'  due.  This  makes  me  o'  moil  dif- 

*  trailed.     There  is  near  a  quarter  due 

*  to  my  new  lonlord,  and  if  they  ihould 

*  Jet  me  alone,  I  know  no1  when  I  (hall 

*  be  able  to  pey  him.     But,  werriday*, 

*  I  ha1  no  hopes  that  they  will  forbear 
'  any  longer.     Though  mv  fears  keep 
'  me  awake,  I  every  morning  dread  the 

*  leet;  and   when   I  rife,   I   tremble  to 
'  think,   that,  perhaps,  the  next  neet  I 
'  may  lig  in  a  prifon;  and  when  it  giows 
'  dark,  I    am  glad  that  once  more  I 
'  mail  fleep  in  mine  own  bed,  and  be 

*  fecure  till  morning.     Sunday  is,    in- 

*  deed,   a  happy  ciey;  I  then  enioy  my 
'  fecurity,  but  as   the  neet  comes  on, 

*  my  fears  return.     O  mefter,  it  brer.ks 
'  my  heart  to  think  what  will  become  of 

*  my    poor  family,  which    you    fee    is 

*  none  of  the  frnalleft  !  I  am  a  feard  to 
'  go  about  my  work.     I  tremMe  at  the 
'  feet  of  a  ftroanger.     I  hardly  know 
4  what  to  do.     In  fhort,  I  am  o'  moll 
<  mad.1 

Lucius  was  fo  extremely  affected  at 
the  moving  expreffive  tone,  and  the  art- 
lefs  fimplicity  with  which  the  poor  man 
told  his  diftrefs,  that  he  could  fcarceiy 
refrain  from  tears;  and  it  was  with  much 
difficulty  that  he  concealed  his  concern. 

'  Well,  but  fuppofe  you  mould  tell 
'  your  cafe  to  your  new  landlord,'  faid 
Lucius;  «  if  you  car.  give  him  proof  that 
'  you  are  an  honeft  man,  he  may,  pei  - 
'  haps,  take  the  debt  upon  himfelf,  and, 
'  rather  than  loft  a  good  tenant,  give 

*  you  time  for  payment.     I  know  him, 
'  he  is  a  good-natured  man,  and  I  dare 
'  fay  he  will  not  be  hard  upou  you.' 

*  No,  no,'  replied  the  unhappy  man; 
'  I  could  fooner  dee  than  do  it.     I  could 
'  never  fpeak  freely  to  iuch  a  rich  mon. 
t  I  am  not  ufed  to  fuch  company.     Bc- 
'  fides,  it  would  fignify  nothing.     It  is 

*  a  miferable  life  to  be  alTas  in  fear.' 

*  Now  I  have  thought  of  fomethins;,* 
cried  Lucius,  with  a  forced  fmile,  f  that 

*  I  am  fare  will  do.   Have  you  not  fome 
'  timber   growing  on    your    land  ?'— 

*  Yes,'  retcrned  the  farmer^'  but  w..aL 

*  then?' — '  Why,  I'll  tell  you,'  repl'ud 
Lucius;  <  fuppoie  you  cut  it  down  and 

*  fell  it,  and  pay  your  debt  with  the 


A  word  of  nearly  the  fame  meaning  as  Well-a-day, 

O  z. 


moncjrj 
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'  money;  Mr.  Manly  will  never  mifs 
«  it.' 

The  farmer  here  held  up  his  hands, 
and  his  wife  examined  him  more  nar- 
rowly, and,  if  poflible,  with  greater 
terror  than  before.  At  laft,  the  hone  ft 
man  flatting  up,  as  if  affronted,  (hock- 
ed and  infulted,  cried — «  Get  out  o'  my 

*  houfe,  ye  villain  ;  do  ye  tak  me  for  a 
«  rogue?'  And   here  he  feized  a  large 
•ak  fapling,  that  flood  in  the  chimney 
corner.     Lucius   got  up,  and   was  be- 
ginning to  fpe^k  in  his  own  defence  ; 
but  he  had  hardly  opened  his  lips,  when 
he  was  interrupted,     *  Yo  a  gentleman! 
(  yo  the  devil !' — '  Ay,'  cried  the  wife, 
'  it  is  the  devil  fure  enough,  for  all  he 
«  has   hid  his  cloven  foot.     Here,  gi' 

*  me  the  money,'  cried  me  to  the  chil- 
dren;  '  there,   tak   yo'r  curft   money,' 
added   flic,  throwing  it  at    him;  every 
gefture  exprefling  the  fright  snd   agi- 
tation   of  her  mind.     Lucius    endea- 
voured ia  vain  to  {peak;  '  Get  out,'  was 
Hill  repeated;  and  the  hufbaud  holding 
up  his  iapling,  advancing,  cried — '  I'll 
«  fee  if  he  be  the  devil  or  no.'     On  this, 
poor     Lucius     retreating    backwards, 
tumbled  over  the  threfhold  into  the  yard, 
and  the  door  was  immediately   clapped 
to,  and  locked.     He  received,  however, 
not  the  leaft  damage  by  the  fall,  except 
what  his  coat   and  wig  fullained;  for  a 
heap  of  friendly  dung,  that   had  been 
kindly  railed  by  fbme  cows  and  horfrs, 
received  the  fallen,  though   formidable 
Lucius.     But,  though  his  bed  was  (oft, 
it  was  not  a  fit  place  to  reft  in;  lit  arofe 
therefore   immediately,  when   he  over- 
heard the  poor  honeft  man   cry  out  to 
hiir,L-!f — '  God  fo.'bid  that  I  (hould  be 

*  i\i;  h  i  vilhin,  as  this  felley  would  ha 

*  me  be.      I'd  go   to  a  jail  Hi  IK      It  I 
'  am  miferable,  I  am  honeil  aHeaft,  and 
«  after  aw,  that  is  fome  comfort/  Mean 
while  the  fervant  who  was  walking  in 
the  yard,  feeing  Lucius  in  this  dilbrder, 
ran  to  his  afFiilance;  but,  finding  him 
already  upon  his  legs  without  (peaking 
a  word,  in  a  moment   hie  ke  the   door, 
which  it  feems  was  a  very  flight  one,   to 
pieces.      The   wonu-.n    was   unhappily 
tainted  away  in  a   chair,  and  the  good 
man  was  aflifting  lur;  him  he  ieized  by 
the  collar,  and  in  an  ir.ltant  threw  up 
hisheeis,  and  was  preparing  to  revenge 
the  abufe  done  to  his  matter,  whea  Lu- 
oiutt  put  aiidu  the  blow,  au4  with  dif- 


ficulty dragged  him  away,  for  he  quitted 
his  hold  with  much  reluctance.  But 
they  had  hardly  mounted  then-  horfes, 
when  the  farmer's  fon  and  a  fervant 
man  and  maid  who  had  heard  the  buftle, 
the  two  firft  from  the  ftable,  and  the 
laft  from,  the  dairy,  came  running  to  th« 
field  of  battle.  A  fpeedy  retreat  wa* 
absolutely  necefTary,  for  this  was  now 
an  improper  time  to  hold  a  parley;  they, 
therefore,  having  gained  the  gate  of  tb« 
yard,  fet  fpui  s  to  their  horfes,  and  were 
foon  out  of  light. 

Thus,  Madam,  I  have  given  you  the 
hiilory  of  one  day's  ramble;  and,  if  no- 
thing prevents,  I  fliall  very  ipeedilyfend 
you  the  fequel  of  the  ftory  of  thefe  two 
farmers,  with  fuch  oppolite  characters  s 
meantime,  I  am  very  much  your  lady- 
fliip's,  fcc. 

FELICIA  MANLY. 


LETTER    XXXII. 

YO  U  think  it  ftrange,  Madam,  that 
though  Lucius  mould  relate  th« 
difcourfe  of  the  farmers  in  the  dialect  of 
the  country,  I  mould  have  memory  fuf- 
ficient  to  retain  the  pronunciation;  and 
from  this  remark  you  infer,  that  I  have 
had  more  regard  to  your  diverfion  than 
to  the  veracity  of  an  hi  Dorian.  But 
here  you  are  greatlv  miftaken;  you 
ought  to  confider  the  difficulty  of  living 
In  the  country,  without  catching  the 
peculiarities  of  the  language.  This  I 
have  fufticiently  obtained,  fo  that  I  have 
nothing  more  to  do  than  to  remember 
the  words;  the  pronunciation  I  have  al- 
ready. I  have  a  good  desl  of  the  coun- 
try accent  in  my  ordinary  converfation, 
and  whenever  I  am  dilpoied  to  it,  can 
talk  in  the  true  dialect  almoft  as  fluently 
as  the  iprightiy  milkmaid,  or  the  wife 
of  a  ploughman. 

The  day  ai'ter  the  adventure  of  the 
two  farmers,  I  was  no  iooner  ftirring 
than  I  heard  an  unufual  buftle  below 
flairs,  and  feveral  perfons  talking  very 
loud,  with  fome  founds,  which,  though 
I  could  not  perfectly  underfland,  feemed 
to  exprefs  great  amazement.  Mj  wo- 
man could  give  me  no  fatisfaction;  I 
therefore  deured  her  to  ring  the  bell, 
when  a  lervant  entered  the  room.,  with 
as  much  terror  in  her  looks  as  if  fhe  had 
juit  ieea  a  choft,  «  What  is  the  matter, 
«  Mary?: 
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*  Mary?'  faid  I; *  you  look  frighted/ — 

*  O  law,  Madam,1  cried  fhe,  *  wud  you* 
4  think  it'.   Did  you  ever  hear  the  like? 

*  The  devil  has  appeared  to  my  f  neam 

*  andmynaunt  Saunders,  ar.dteld  them, 

*  that   as    how — as    how '      '   As 

4  how- what?'    returned  I.     '  Why  as 

*  how,'  continued  fhe,  '  he  wud  ha  him 

*  cut  down  aw  the  Tquire's  trees,  and 

*  he  wud  gi'  him  a  power  o'  money  for 
'  them;  and  he  gived  them  fome money, 

*  which  was,  I  fuppofe,  forarneft;   but 
4  they  wud  no'  tak'  it.     Indeed,  Ma- 

*  dam,  it  is  true;  for,   I  verily  believe, 
'  we  mall  ha'  the  w'oll  ftory  in  print.1 — 
'  Pho,  pho,  is  that  all?'  cried  I;  4  it  is 
'  an    idle  tale,  take   my  word  for  it. 

*  Pray,  what  IbrVof  a  devil  was  it?' — 

*  O !  he  was  a  meety  civil  devil  at  firft,' 
faid  fhe,  *  and  as  like  a  honforre  man 

*  as  ever  you  feed;  but,  at  laft,  he  va- 
4  ni(hed  out  o'  the  door,  as  one  may  fay, 
4  in  aflafho'fire;  and  then  they  J  made 

*  the  door  after  him,  when  an  ugly  devil 
'  came  pop  through  the  key -hole,  and 
4  wud  fean  ha'  murdered  the  good  inon; 
'  but  the  hondfome  devil  poo'd  him 
'  away,  and  wud  no'  let  him;  but,  as 

*  they  went  out,  they  had  like  to  ha 
'  takken  the  fide  o'  the  houfe  wi'  em  j 

*  for  the  doore  was  broken  aw  to  pieces, 
'  and  to  be  fure  there  was  a  great  fmeli 
4  of  brimftone.     I  marl  whether  the 

*  handfome  devil  had  no'  great  faucer 

*  een,  when   my  neam   was  going  to 

*  flrikehim;  for  Goody  Simple  fays,  flia 

*  thinks  flia  heard  fay  as  much.  But  the 
'  ugly  devil  had  two  great  platter  een, 

*  like  bajls  of  fire,  and  turned  into  the 

*  terribleft  creature  that  ever  was  feen.'— - 
'  There  is  nothing  in  it,  Mary,'  faid  I; 
4  I  am  fure  of  it.' — '  Nay,   Madam,' 
f  lid  fhe,  «  to  be  fure  you  know  bett,  and 

*  I  am  a'moft  o'  your  mind;  for  though 

*  they  fay,  Old  Nick  can  dizen  himfelf 

*  like  an  angel  of  leet,  yet  yo  know  as 

*  how  he  can  never  go  without  his  clo- 

*  ven  foot;  and  Betty  Saunders  looked 

*  .wi'  aw  the  een  in  her  head,  butcou'd 
'  na  fee  it.    But,  met-hinks,  it  is  apitty 

*  fucha  fine  ftory  fhu"d  no'  be  true;  for, 


4  ofawthings,  Iliketohe^raboutghofts, 
1  and  haunted  houfm,  and   Inch  like. 

*  Our  Robin,  Madam,  loffedat  Goody 

*  Simple,  and  faid  fhu  was  a  lying  awd 
4  witch,  and  talked  as  thof '    he  would 

*  kick  her  out  o'  the  houfe;  but  we  wud 

*  no  let  him;  and  then  he  flew  into  a 

*  paffion,  and  faid  his  een  were  no  more 

*  like  platters,  nor   baljs  of  fire,  than 

*  hern,  and  if  fhu  faid  it  agen,  he  wud 

*  kick  her  a — ;  breech,  I  mean,  faving 
4  your  prefence.'     Here  fhe  dropped  a 
curtfey.     «  But,'  continued    fhe,  *  we 
4  could  no  tell  what  to  mak  o1  that;  for 

*  the  fquire  came  in,  and  faid — "  Hufh, 
"  not  a  word,  Robin;"  and  then  ftaid 
'  to  hear  the  woman  himfelf,  while  fhe 

*  eat  the  meat  I  giv\l  her  quietly,  anj 
4  made  me  fetch  her  a  mug  of  ale.' 

4  Well,'  faid  I,  4  I  have  enough  of 
'  this  idle  fluff;  tell  John  he  muft  go 

*  and   bring   Mrs.    Saunders   to   me." 
Here  Lucius    appeared,    and    added — 

*  And  her  hufband  too;  and  bid  him  b« 

*  fure  to  tell  him  henvuit  not  be  frighted  j 
4  for  I  have  fbme  good  news  for  him.s 
And  then  coming  to  me,  as  Mary  left 
the  room — *  Well,  my  dear,'  faid  he, 

*  you  find  I  am  mounted  on  the  win  3-5 
4  of  fame;  Mary,  I  fuppofe,  lias  give» 

*  you  a  full  account/ — «  O  yes,' faid  f, 

*  they  are  refolved  to  make  a  devil  of 

*  you;  they  have  already  collected  fbme 

*  diabolical  circum/tances;  and  I  don't 

*  doubt  but,  before  night,    they   will 

*  have  drefled  up  you,  and  your  man, 

*  with  all  the  terrors  that  the  moft  wild 

*  imagination  can  invent.' — '  No  mat- 
«  ter,'  faid  Lucius,  4  though  they  paint 

*  me  in  the  character  of  a  devil,  the  por- 

*  trait  they  give  of  me  is  fo  unlike  the 
4  original,  that  I  fhall  never.be  known 

*  by  it.     IfpoorRebin  is  already  fucli 

*  a  monfter,  what  muft   he    be  by  to- 
4  morrow  morning,  when  the  ftory  will 

*  be  fpread  through  the  whole  county, 

*  and  every  one  has  added  fbme  dread- 

*  ful  circumflanc  ro  the  fiction  ?  Horn* 

*  and  hoofs  w  hJbu  the  leaft  of  his  de- 

*  formities.     Had  the  old  woman  ftaid 
1  till  then,  before  fhe.  brought  us  the 


*  ToUf  in  this  county,  carries  with  it  fomething  of  the  idea  of  a  compliment-,  as  ex- 
prelfing  more  refpec'l  than  To  ;  and  for  thi»  reafon,  hufbands  and  wives  in  particular,  wh», 
on  common  occafions,  politely  as  they  think,  make  ufe  of  the  word  Tout  vvheneTer 
they  quarrel,  constantly  contrail  it  into  To. 

•J-  My  neam,  and  my  nawnt  \  otbw:  counties  fay,  gaffer  and  gammer. 

1  Shut  thedtor. 

*  nevrs. 


IKJ 
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news,  poor  Robin  would  have  gaped, 
and  ftared,  and  wondered,  with  the 
reft.  However,  I  am  glad  the  honeft 
farmer  is  Tent  for.  The  poor  man's 
diftreffes  have  touched  me  very  nearly, 
and  ibmcthing  muft  be  done  for  him. 
I  intended  to  fend  to  him  this  after- 
noon, but  I  am  better  pleafed  that  J 
(hall  fee  him  this  morning,  fmce  he 
will  now  have  a  few  hours  taken  from 
his  anxiety,  and  added  to  his  hap- 
pinefs.' — '  A  valuable  confederation,' 
aid  I,  '  that  ought  not  to  be  forgot, 
whenever  we  intend  to  confer  an  ob- 
ligation.' 

In  about  two  hours  time,  the  honeft 
farmer  made  hii  appearance  on  horfe- 
back,  witli  his  wife  behind  him,  frefti 
fhaved,  and  both  drefied  out  in  their 
Sunday's  garb.  Ail  the  fervants,  in  an 
inftant,  ran  out  to  fee  them,  except  my 
^voman,  and  Robin,  who  was  purpofely 
fent  out  of  the  way,  on  a  meflage  to 
Nottingham;"  for  they  had  been  informed 
of  their  coming  by  John,  who  returned 


at  the  door,  when  a  volley  of  queftions 
were  in  a  moment  difcharged  from  every 
mouth,  to  which  it  was  impoffibe  for 
either  of  them  to  anfwer.  This  Lucius 
and  I  obferved  from  the  dining-room 
window.  I  immediately  went  down, 
and  found  that  the  men  had  now  fur- 
rounded  the  farmer,  and  the  maids  his 
\vife,  whom  they  all  viewed  with  looks 
•f  aftonifhment,  all  defirous  of  being 
anfwered  firft,  as  thinking  their  own 
queftion  of  the  mod  confequence.  I 
liood  in  the  hall  near  a  minute,  to  obferve 
this  ridiculous  fcepe ;  but,  whatever 
a  rawer  they  had  received,  I  obferved  a 
gcncr.i.i  air  of  di Satisfaction,  almoft  as 
great  as  that  which  appeared  immediately 
•fter;  when,  in  order  to  draw  the  good 
couple  from  the  clamour  of  this  torment- 
ing perfecution,  I  ordered  them  to  be 
conducted  into  a  back  parlour  facing  the 
garden;  and  I  could  hear  diftinftly,  as 
they  ie'jarated,onecry — '  No  een  of  fire!' 
Another — '  No  cloven  foot!'  And,  from 
lifferent  voices  — '  No  horns  !  No 

*  tail!  Nx>  nothing,    I  think.     It's  a 
'  pity !  Ah  !  what  a  fine  ftory  is  here 

•  come  to  nought  1' 

They  had  been  in  the  parlour  about 
two  minutes  when  I  went  to  them:  I 
found  them  ftanding;  but  taking  a  chair 
myfelf,  infifled  upon  their  being  feated, 
which>  after  fume  dumfey  fa-apes  from 


the  one,  and  as  aukward  curtfies  . 
the  other,  they  at  laft  complied  withj 
but  fat  together,  clofe  up  to  the  wall,  in 
the  molt  diftant  corner  of  the  room.  A$ 
foon.  as  this  ceremonial  was  over,  which 
Jailed  fome  time — for  thefe  country  peo- 
ple certainly  think  good  manners  con- 
lifts  in  being  troublefome. — «  Mrs. 
Saunders,'  faidl,  « they  tell  very  ftrange 
things  of  you.  You  have  been  deal- 
ing with  the  devil  it  feems;  at  leaft  he 
has  been  paying  yon  a  vifit.'— *  Who, 
I  deal  with  the  devil  ?'  cried  the  good 
woman,  in  a  fright;  «  Lord  help  me!  I 
hope  I  ha'  nothing  to  do  wi'  him.'— 
I  hope  fo  too,'  faid  I }  «  but,  pray  what 

*  foundation   is   there  for  this  ftrange 

*  ftory?'  Here  (he  related  it,  in  much 
the  fame  manner  that  Lucius  had  done, 
only  omitting  her  htifband's  account  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  making  ufe  of  the 
terms,  Handfome  devil,  and  Ugly  devil,, 
to  make  a  diftinclion  between  them:  but 
fhe  miftook  one  circumftance;  which  fa- 
deed  had,  as  me  underftood    it,  a  very 
diabolical  appearance;  for  fhe  afTerted, 
that  the  laft  time  Lucius  and  Robin  en- 
tered the  houfe,  they  came  in  through  the 
key-hole,  and  broke  the  door  to  nieces 
as  they  went  out.  But  here  the  hufband 
interpofed,  and  let  her  right;  when  fhe 
apologized  for  her  miftake,   by  faying, 
that  fhe    ftw  the  door   locked  before 
fhe  fainted   away,   and  when  fhe  came 
to  herfelf,  fhe  found  it  broke  to  pieces 5 
and  as  fhe  was  before  pretty  fure  it  was 
the  devil,  fhe  thought  it   moil  natural 
for   him  to   come  in  at  the  key-hole, 
and  to  take  the  fide  of  the  houfe,  or  the 
door  at  leaft,  away  with  him,  when  he 
went  out;  for   this  fhe  remembered  to 
have  heard,  when  a  child,  was  his  ctif- 
tom.     And  fhe  concluded  with   a  {Tur- 
ing   me,  that  fhe  would  not  tell  a  Jye 
about     it.       'I   believe   fo,'     faid    I, 

*  and  I  am  very  well  pleafed  with  your 

*  fincerity;  for,    as   I  know  the  ftory 
'  better  than  you,  you  could  not  have* 

*  deceived  me.'—*  That  is  very  ftrange,* 
cried  the  honeft  man,    with  a  look  of 
amazement.  '  Know  it  better  than  wet 

'  Why,  Madam,  you  was   no'  in  my  ' 
'  houfe  too!'—'  If  it  be  ftrange,'  faid 
I,  '  it  is  true;  but  I  heard  a  very  dif- 

*  ferent  ftory  this  morning.'—-'  Why,  as 
'  to  the  matter  of  that,  Madam,'  cried 
the  wife,  '  folks  tell  fo  many  lyes  about 
'  it,  that  I  am  afheamed  to  hear  them : 
'  and  wud  you  think  it  ?  they  are  angry 

<  at 
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at  m«,  a  canfe  I  weant  fey  as  they  fey, 
and  wull  ha'  it  their  own  wey,  whe- 
ther I  wull  or  no.' 

«  Well,  that  is  not  your  fault,'  faid  1 ; 
but  you   mould  not  have  fo  readily 
imagined  it  to  be  an  evil  fpirit.     Nor 
(h'juid  you,  Mr.  Saunders,  have  been 
To   ready   to  conclude  him   a  rogue. 
You  ought  at  leaft  to  have  heard  what 
he  had  to  fay  in  his  own  defence,  for 
it  was  not  without  realbn  that  he  made 
the  propofai   of  your   cutting   down 
Mr.  M.miy's  tiees.     You  may  fake 
mv  word  for  it  that  ypu  are  both  mif- 
taken.    I  know  every  particular  of  the 
ftory.     You,  Mr.  Saunders,  gave  a 
very  moving  account  of  your  misfor- 
tunes to  a  very  worthy  gentleman,  rhe 
perfon  you  call   the  handfome  devil. 
He  heartily  pitied  you:  herefolved  to 
ferve  you;  and  I  allure  you,  that  you 
may  now  deep  fecurely,  and  awake 
without  dread j  fo.    he  hath    pleaded 
your  caufe  fo  effectually  to  Mr.  Manly, 
that  he  has  promifed  to  take  the  debt 
upon  himfelf,  and  to  wait  till  you  cap. 
conveniently  ^ay  him.'     The  farmer 
lifted  up  hid  eyes,  and  in  an  extafy,  cried 
out — '  God  biefs  'in!'  and  then  teemed 
endeavouring  to  fay  more,  but  flopped, 
as  if  the    ftrugglc  :n  his  breaft  between 
joy  and  gratitude  choaked  up  his  voi..e  : 
however,  fome  tears,  at  leaitas  expreflive 
as  words,  ftood  ready  to  Tall  from  his 
eyes,  which,  with  once  or  twice  turning 
aiide  his  head,  he  wip.il  away  with  the 
back  of  his   hand.     Meat    while,  the 
good  woman  cried  out,  in  a  Ihril!  key — 
'  Ahondfomedevil!  Ahondion 
«  God  reward    him,  an<i  the   'iquire  to 
*•  boot.'     But  what  made  the  elevation 
of  her  voice  in  ore  remarkable,  was  the 
low  trembling  diffidence  with  which  me 
fpoke  before.     There  was  now  a  filence 
of  at  leaft  half  a  minute,  which  ended  in 
the  old  woman's  hurfting  out  a  crying, 
which  fiie  did  moil  heartily,  repeating 
feveral  times,  with  her  hand  on  her  hui- 
band's  knee,  and  her  eves  hxcd  very  af- 
fectionately on  his — *  Well,  I  was  never 
'  fo  glad  in  aw  my  lite — nOj  never  in  aw 

*  my  life.'     At  la(t   the  farmer  cried, 
lifting  up  his  eyes,   and  looking  at  me 
— «  An  angel!  aye,  an  angel  indeed!  or, 

*  after  aw  the  ufage  I  ha'  gi'n  him 

'  Well,    God's  bleffing  leet  upon  you 
'  aw!' — '  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Saunders,' 
faid, I,  '  if  you  reckon  me  among  the 
'  number.     Bat  here  comes  either  your 

*  landlord  or  your  friend.'       4 
Lucius,  who  had  been  walking  in  the 


garden,  in  order  to  give  me  time  to  pre- 
pare them  to  fee  him,  was  now  coming1 
up  an  avenue  facing  the  door;  but,  at 
the  mention  of  the  word  Landlord,  I  ob- 
ferved  that;  the  poor  man's  diffidence 
and  referve,  which  he£"an  to  wear  off, 
immediately  returned,  and  his  features 
in  a  moment  became  contracted:  per- 
haps his  jcy  was  damped  by  the  very 
idea  of  a  .perfon  whom  he  had  before 
confidered  only  as  an  objecYof  fear. 
But,  however  this  be^  not  the  leaft  al- 
teration appeared  in  the  wife,  except  a 
little  female  ambition,  or  rather  tl  at  re- 
gard for  decency  and  decorum  of  cha- 
' rafter,  which  is  as  vilible  in  the  fpruce 
dairy-maid,  as  in  the  dutchefs.  She 
therefore  took  her  eyes  from  her  huf- 
b-ind,  and  he.  hand  from  his  knee,  laid 
fmooth  her  clean  though  conrfe  white 
apron,  nulled  down  lowers,  pair  of  o!d- 
fafhioned  ruffles,  and  Uroaked  her  hair 
under  her  cap:  and  this  was  done  with 
the  natural  motion,  and  compofed  look, 
which  lorn-tunes  makes  all  the  dillin£Vion 
between  ;iieie  acYions,  when  performed 
by  a  country  houiewife,  and  the  more 
alfefted  airs  of  fome  lady  of  dillinftion. 
Lucius  now  opened  the  door;  when  I 
cried —  O  Sir,  is  it  you  ?  I  have  pre- 
'  pared  them  to  fee  you;  and  you  may 
'  lafely  come  in,  without  being  taken 
'  for  a  devil.'  And  then  addrefling  my- 
i'.  if  to  the  farmer — '  Here  is  your  friend,' 
faid  1;  *  do  you  know  him,  now  he  has 
'  changed  his  drefs  ?'  Lucius  returned 
my  compliment ;  and  then  running  to 
the  farmer,  who  was  Handing  biting  his 
hat  by  the  fide  of  his  wife — c  My  ho- 
'  r.eft  friend,'  faid  he,  '  I  am  glad  to 

*  lee  you.     Well,  are  you  difpofed  to 

*  knock  me  down  now?'     The  fanner 
fcraped,  the  wife  curtiied,  and  both  beg. 
ged  his  pardon.     '  Well,'  replied  he, 

*  you  find  I  don't  ivfciit  your  treatment 

*  of  me.     But,  Madam,  won't  you  fa- 
'  voui  me  with  a  glalsof  wine,  to  drink 
'  to  my  new  friends?'  added  he,  turning 
to  me.       '  To   be   fure,'   faid   I,    and 
rung  the  bell;  on  which  a  fervant  com- 
ing, the  wine  was  called  for,  and  being 
brought,   the   man  was  ordered  to  re- 
tire.     Lucius   filled,   and   taking   the 
farmer  by  the  hand,  wiflied  him  happier 
days$  and  having  each  of  them  drank 
their  glafs,  he  defired  the  honeft  man  to 
take  a  turn  or  two  with  him  in  the  gar- 
denj   and  at  the  fame  time  begged  the 
favour  of  me  to  go  with  them,  alledging, 
that  I   might  leave  my  woman  to1  keep 
Mrs,  Saunders  company. 

As 
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As  this  ftory  of  the  appearance  of  the 
devil  had  fpread  with  wonqerful  fwift- 
nefs  through  the  country,  Lucius  was 
unwiliing  it  fiiould  be  known  that  he 
had  any  hand  in  it  :  and,  indeed,  he 
had  nut  the  lead  ambition  of  being  dif- 
tinguimed  ampng  the  country  gentle- 
*ien  by  tl\e  name  of  the  Handibme  De- 
vi)} a  title  which  would  be  inevitably 
given  him,  was  he  known  tobethe  prin- 
cipal aftor.  And  befides,  as  he  had 
more  tenants  to  vifit,  he  would  not  have 
it  mentioned  that  he  had  ever  vifited  any 
cf  them,  fmce  the  reft  might  expeil  to 
fee  him  in  the  fame  manner,  and  bting 
put  upon  their  guard,  might  fruftrate  his 
dtlign  of  penetrating  into  their  charac- 
ters, manners,  and  circumftances.  Thefe 
motives  were  the  rife  of  this  precon- 
certed plot,  cf  making  him  appear  rather 
as  the  friend  of  Lucius,  than  as  Lucius 
hirafeif,  before  the  farmer's  wife;  whom, 
though  a  very  good  fort  of  a  woman,  he 
was  unwilling  to  truft  with  a  fecret  of 
fuch  cenfequence. 

We  were  no  iboner  in  the   garden, 
than  the  farmer,  addiefling  himielf  to 
Lucius,   faid— *   You  mun  excufe  me; 
I  conno'  thank  you  as  I  wud.    If  you 
could  read  my  thowts,  there  wud  be 
no  need  of  words  to  tell  you  my  joy, 
my  furprize,  my  gratitude.     But  ye 
man  forgi"  me,   if  I  fay  I  love  you: 
for  it  is  no1  my  fault;  I  conno1  help  it. 
And  this  lady  mun  forgive  me  too. 
Our  ladies  are  fo  proud,  they  weant 
fpeak  to  a  poor  mon;  but  Ihu  is  fo 
good,  fo  free,  and  the  meflenger  of  fuch 
good  news,  that  I  conno'  help  loving 
her;  and  my  heart  will  fay,,  m-fpight 
o'  me,  "  Gcdblefs  her,  and  my  kind 
freend!"  and  e'en  let  it  lay  fo  and  it 
wull;  for  if  I  did  no"  gi'  my  heart  this 
vent,  I  verily  believe  it   wud    burft, 
I  never  preyd  fo  heartily  in   aw  my 
born  days,  and  never  laid  prayers  wiv 
hauf  the  plealure  I  fay  thefe  two  or 
three  words.     You  have  made  a  new 
mon  o'  me:  I  verily  believe  I  could 
o'moft  pray  for  yow  as  well  as  a  par- 
fon;  aye,  as  well  as  thof  I  read  in  a 
book.     Thank  you,  thank  you.'— 
God  blefs  you  too,'  we  both  replied,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  a  fatisfaclion,  though 
lefs  tumiiltuous,  as  delightful,  at  leaft, 
as  his.     And  indeed,  the  poor  man  ap- 
peared railed  above  himfelf;  the  tranf- 
ports  of  his  joy,   by  getting  a  vent  in 
words,  feemed  to  become  more  exqui- 
Cte.     He  talked  with  a  greater  volubi- 


lity of  fpeecb;  to  which  ahalf-pint  glafi 
of  wine,  which  he  had  lately  drank,  migliJ: 
perhaps  contribute.  His  eyes  iparkled 
wiih  aiFectionate  gratitude,  and  a  kind  cf 
delighifi'l  rapture  Itemed  hovering  ever 
every  lineament  of  his  countenance. 

The  good  man'was  nowlilent;  but,  af- 
ter a  fliort  paufe,  refumed — *  Is  this  the 
'  mon  I  turned  out  o'  my  houfe  ?  Is 
'  this  he  that  I  was  yeafterday  going  to 
«  ftrike  ?  Weil,  no  matter;  had  I  ufed 

*  him  kindly,  I  fluid  no'  ha'  know'd 
1  him  fo  well.    I  wud  ha'  doneony  ho- 
'  neft  thing  tor  him,  for  Hiving  me  from 

*  a  jeyl;    I  wud  ha'  looked  upon  him  as 

*  my  beft  freend.     It  wud  ha'  been  a 

*  kind  a&ion,  and  I  fluid  ha'  remem- 
'  bered  it  as  long  as  I  lived;  but  me- 
'  thinks    I  fhud   no'  ha'  loved   him  fo 
'  weel  as  I  do  now.     But,   good  Sir, 
'  are  you  lure  Squire  Monly  weant  be 

*  hard  upon  me?' — '  Never  fear  it,'  re- 
plied I;  '  I  will  anfwer  for  your  land- 

*  lord.'    He  thanked  me;  and  then  look- 
ing at  Lucius,  cried — *  My  generous 
'  friend,  mun   not  I  know  to  whom  I 
'  am  obliged  ?   Mun  not  I  know  your 
'  neame?' — '  O  yes,'    replied  Lucius, 

*  this  you  lhall  foon  know;   but  I  mull 
'  defire  you  to  keep  it  a  fecret,  and  not 
'  to  let  even  your  wife  or  fon  know  that 

*  my  name   is  Manly.' — '  What,  my 
'  lonlord  himfelf!'  cried  he,  in  a  rap- 
ture;   «  then  indeed  I  ha'  nothing  to 
' '  fear.     My  lonlbrd  that  I  have  abufcd ! 
'  my   lonlord  that  is  fo  generous!— I 
{  can  only  wonder.     What  fhall  I  do 
'  for  you  ?  How  mun  I  male  you  amends?* 
— '  Leave  that  to  ine,'  Lucius  replied. 
£  Here  are.  forty  guineas,  that  I  have  in 
'  my  pocket  for  you,  to  pay  the  execu- 

*  tors  of  your  late  landlord,  which  you 
«   muft  do  this  evening,  -before  you  goj 
'  you  may  give  me  a  note  for  the  mo- 
'  ney,  and  I  will  contrive  a  way  for  you 

*  to  pay  it  again.'  I  then  took  my  turnj 
and  telling  him,   that  as  he  had  been  fo 
diilreffed,  he  and  his  family  might  want 
fome  of  the  common  necefiarits  of  life; 
to  fupply  which,  I  defiredhis  acceptance 
of  five  guineas;  which  he  received,  bow- 
ing low,  with  a  fubmiflive  kind  of  joy 
and  rapture.     Lucius  now  gave  him  an 
account  of  his  goin£  to  Thomas  Clod's, 
and  of  his  telling  him  that  he  had  cut 
down  his  trees  :  but,/ as  he  was  yet  un- 
determined  how  to  proceed  with  him, 
defired  him  to  keep  a  ftrift  watch,   that 
none   of  them  were  removed,  and   no 
more  cut  down,  without  giving  him  im- 
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hiedlate  flotice;  adding,  that  he  would 
pay  him  handfbmely  for  his  trouble:  and 
dinner  being  now  ready,  the  farmer  went 
in,  and  rejoined  his  wife.  They  both 
dined  at  our  table;  and  after  Lucius  had 
again  privately  enjoined  the  good  man 
to  fecrecy,  they,  with  many  warm,  though 
homely  teltimonies  of  gratitude,  took 
their  leave.  I  am,  Madam,  yourlady- 
ihip's  moil  affectionate  friend, 

FELICIA  MANLY. 


LETTER    XXXIII. 

t>IAR   MADAM, 

LUCIUS  has  been  again  among  his 
tenants,  and  has  now  finilhed  his 
i'amble.  The  lalt  time  he  was  out  upon 
this  expedition,  he  oblerved  a  man  with 
White  locks,  and  a  venerable  afpecl:;  but 
Want  and  care,  rather  than  extreme  old 
age,  feemed  to  have  filvered  his  hair: 
his  eyes  were  hollow,  his  pei  fon  tall  iand 
iiieagre,  and  he  had  a  placid  ferenity  in 
his  countenance  that  beipoke  a  kind  of 
joyful  compofure  of  mind.  His  coat 
was  of  broad-cloth;  and,  though  worn 
threadbare,  and  well  patched,  was  p£r- 
Feftly  clean.  He  was  coming  out  of  a 
houfe,  with  a  bag  in  his  hand,  which  he 
feemed  defirous  to  conceal.  The  odd- 
fiels  of  his  appearance,  in  a  country  vil- 
lage, joined  to  an  air  that  feemed  to  com- 
mand relpe6l,  engaged  the  attention  of 
Lucius ;  who  became  curious  enough  to 
form  a  refolution  to  know,  if  poflible, 
who  he  was,  and  what  that  could  be 
which  he  endeavoured  to  conceal;  and 
therefore  difmounting,  he  led  his  horie 
by  the  bridle,  and  followed  at  fome  dif- 
tance,  till  he  faw  him  enter  a  fmall 
thatched  houfe,  and  (hut  the  door  after 
him .  Thither  Lucius  directed  his  fteps> 
and,  on  his  arrival,  was  going  to  knock 
at  the  door$  when  turning  his  head  to  the 
window,  he  obferved  the  fame  perfon 
{landing  before  a  table,  and  with  his  eyes 
lifted  up  to  heaven  with  a  look  of  thank- 
fulnefs,  utter  a  feemingly  devout  ejacu- 
lation, and  then  fit  down  by  the  fide  of  an 
elderly  woman .  He  no  w  gave  a  rap  at  the 
door  with  the  butt-end  of  his  whip;  on 
which,  as  it  happened  not  to  be  latched,  it 
immediately  flew  open ;  when,  to  his  great 
aftonifliment,  he  faw  an  earthen  plate  of 
grains  fmoaking  on  the  table,  which  they 
endeavoured  to  conceal,  by  throwing  the 
*n«l  of  a  ragged  damatic  napkin,  which 


ferved  fora  table-cloth, over  it,  and  im- 
mediately rofe  up. 

Lucius's  furprize  was   hardly  to  be 
expreffed.     '  Is  this,'  faid  he,   '  what 
occafioned  fuch  marks  of  devotion, 
fuch  thankfulnefs  and  gratitude  ?  Wa* 
it  this  that  you  were  fo  defirous  to  con- 
ceal?'— '  Yes,'  replied  the  old  marii 
but  why  mould  you  rudely   prefs  to 
difcover  what  I  was  unwilling  to  have 
known?     Why  mould  you  thus  mor- 
tify the  little  pride  that  is  left  me?'— 
I  beg  pardon,'  laid  Lucius,  *  for  an 
intrufion  which  I  cannot  juftify;  but 
fatisfy  my  curiofity,  and  let  me  know 
by  what  terrible  diialter  you  are  drove 
to  this  dreadful  extremity.     Yet  ftayj 
let  me  fir  ft  prevail  upon  you  to  provide 
fome  provifions  more  fit   for  human 
creatures*      You    muft  have  a  great 
mind,  to  be  able  to  fupport  fuch  want> 
and  to  rejoice  ovrr  a  meal  that  would 
make  others  of    lefs  piety  repine  at 
Providence.     Though  in  the  midft  of 
affluence,    I  could  almoft  envy  your 
resignation,  that  bef peaks  you  moic 
than  human.  Accept  of  this,  Sir,'con- 
inued  Lucius,  throwing  down  five  gui*. 
neas  upon  the  table,  *  and  provide  feme- 
thing   more  proper  for  your  refrefh- 
menti'     The  old  man,  firft  lifting  up 
his  eyes  to  heaven,  took  up  the  money 
with  an  air  of  extreme  thankfulnefs,  ac- 
companied with  very  polite  expreffions 
of  gratitude;  and  immediately  gave  one 
of  the  pieces  to  his  wife,  who  preferttly 
returned  with  fome   beef-tteaks  and  a 
loaf:  however,  in  this  interval  they  took, 
their  feats,  and  the  old  man  began  in  the 
following  manner*— 

*  I  don't  wonder  at  your  being  fur- 
prized  at  a  meal  which,  when  I  was 
of  your  age,  would  have  given  me 
equal  aftonifhment;  but  want  will 
make  us  relifh  the  coarfeft  fare,  and 
rfunger  fweeten  the  mod  difagreeable 
model.  I  was  born  a  gentleman,  but 
fpent  a  good  fortune  in  the,fervice  of 
an  ungrateful  family,  and,  as  I  am  now 
perfuaded,  in  a  very  bad  caufe.  1  am 
a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated 
in  the  national  religion  ;  but,  carried 
away  by  the  heat  of  youth,  and  a  fet 
of  ridiculous  principles  which  I  im- 
bibed from  fome  of  my  companions, 
I  fold  my  eftaie,  and  went  over  into 
Ireland,  and  entered  as  a  volunteer  in 
King  James's  army,  where  I  fought 
in  defence  of  a  religion  themoft  oppo- 
P  •  iire 
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«  fite  to  ray  own.     But  Imuft  do  my- 

*  felf  the  iuftice  to  fay,  that  ambition 

*  was  not  my  motive.     I  was  indent 

*  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  in  al- 
'  moft  every  battle  afterwards,  in  which 

*  my  matter  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  a 

*  fuperior  cowardice.  But  I  will  not  tire 

*  you  with  a  repetition  of  what   every 
'  body  knows  already.    At  the  battle  of 
s  Aghrim,  when  our  army  was  entirely 

*  routed,  it  was  with  difficulty  I  made 

*  my  efcape;  and,  as  I  loft  all  my  bag- 

*  gage,  my  fortune,   which  before  was 

*  almoft  exhaufted,  was  by  this  event 

*  entirely  ruined.     I  returned  into  Scot- 
'  land  with  a  wife  and  two  young  chil- 

*  dren  :  and  pleafed  with  the  hopes  of 
'  feeing  my  relations,  particularly  a  ten- 

*  der  father,  and  a  brother  with  whom  I 
'  had  been  brought  up  from   my  in- 

*  fancy,    I  arrived  at   Kirkaldy,    the 
'  place  of  my  birth}  where  I  found  that 

*  my  father  died  at  London  fome  time 
'  before.      Here   I   foon    experienced, 
4  that  my  wants,  inftead  of  entitling  me 
'  to  relief,  only  ferved  as  a  pretence  for 

*  treating  me  with  contempt.     Nay,  my 
'  neareft  relations  hardly  knew  me.     It 

*  was  with  difficulty  that  I  got  accel's 

*  even    to  my  brother,    though  of  the 
'  fame  political  principles  with  myfelf. 
'  I  was  fuffered  to  wait  in  the  hall  like 
'  a  common  lervant.     I  was  choaked 

*  with  indignation,  yet  I  fmothered  my 
9  refentment.     In  fhort,  after  only  lying 

*  a  night  or  two  in  his  houfe,  with  a  bar- 
'  barity  unknown  to  favages,   I,  with 

*  my  wife  and  children,  after  many  af- 
'  fronts,  werettiflV/pturnedoutofdoors, 

*  and  obliged  to  fluft  for  ourfelves.'— 

*  Strange  effe6~l    of  immoderate   felf- 
c  love!1  faid  Lucius;  *  in  it's  extremes 

*  the  moft  odious  of  all  the  paifions,  and 

*  the  moft  fruitful  of  mifchief!     How 

*  ftrong  muft  it  be,  when  it  can  thus 

*  cancel  the  facred  bond  pf  nature,  and 

*  dilTolve  the  holy  tie  of  brotherhood  !' 
•— '  Aye,   aye,'    replied  the  old  man; 

*  whoever  is  in  want,  let  him  apply  to  a 
c  ftranger,.  and   he  will  have   no   gall 

*  poured  over  the  friendly  morfel.     If 
'  he  is  in  diftrefs>let  him  fly  to  his  friend, 

*  and  he  will  not  be  humbled  with  the 

*  contumely  of  a  proud  relation.     I  was 
'  now  a  ftranger  in  the  very  town  where 
'  I  was  born,  and  where  I  had  fpent  the 
'  greateft  part  of  my  life.     Stung  to 

*  the  quick  with  this  indignity,  and  eu- 

*  raged  beyond  all  poffibility  of  bearing 

*  the  place,  my  native  country  became 


hateful  to  me.  I  refolyed.  to  fet  out 
for  England;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  humanity  of  fome  perfons,  with 
whom  I  had  a  very  {lender  acquain- 
tance, and,  particularly,  a  gentlemarr, 
a  friend  of  my  father's,  who,  with  a 
chearful  benevolence,  that  doubled 
the  obligation,  fupplied  me  with  what 
was  neceflary  to  bear  the  expence  of 
my  journey,  I  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  driven  to  the  extremity  of  beg- 
ging my  bread. 

'  You  fee,  Sir,*  continued  he,  f  that, 
arnidft  the  greateft  misfortunes,  the 
contempt  of  my  relations  ftill  flicks 
neareft  my  heart;  not  that  it  now  >ives 
me  any  great  uneafmefs,  for  my  af- 
feftion  for  them  is  converted  into  a 
calm  and  fettled  contempt.  Yet,  were 
our  circumftances  changed,  I  would 
ftill  ferve  them  to  the  utmoft  of  my 
power.  I  would  not,  indeed,  give 
them  my  efteem  j  this  I  referve  for  the 
deforving.— But  I  tire  you  with  my 
reflections. 

*  We  arrived  in  London;  and,  by  the 
afliftance  of  a  friend,  I  entered  into 
trade;  but  by  ridiculoufly  lending  my 
note  to  an  acquaintance,  the  moft  per- 
nicious and  deftruclive  cuftom  that 
ever  was  introduced  amongft  tradef- 
men,  I  was  reduced  to  very  great  ex- 
tremities. However,  thefe  were  at 
laft  furmounted,  and,  with  a  mixture 
of  fuccefs  and  misfortune,  I  continued 
in  the  fame  ftation  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years:  and,  believe,  me,  Sir, 
abjeft  as  my  condition  now  feems,  it 
appears  to  me  even  preferable  to  the 
anxiety  I  then  frequently  felt,  from 
the  fear  of  duns,  the  dread  of  a  iail* 
and  the  uneafy  apprehenfion  left  fome 
honeft  man  mould  lofe  by  my  misfor- 
tunes: the  laft,  in  particular,  was  a 
conftant  fhock  to  my  humanity;  and 
where  theperibn  was  in  low  circum- 
ftances, and  had  a  family  that,  by  my 
means,  would  befufferers,  the  thought 
ftung  me  to  the  foul,  and  gave  me  the 
moft  pungent  anguifh.  Add  to  this,, 
the  many  mortifications  I  received 
from  the  purfe- proud  tradefman,  whofe 
common  maxim  is,  that  E<very  man 
may  be  rich  if  he  T/V///;  and  that  fre- 
quent breach  of  veracity,  with  refpecl  to 
times  of  payment,  which  the  neceflity 
of  my  affairs  fometimes  rendered  un- 
avoidable. This  laft,  a  love  of  juftice, 
and  a  fixed  and  fteady  regard  for  truth, 
rendered  moft  irklbme  and  painful :  in 
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*  one  wot  >;  \was  a  wound  fettering  in 
'  my  confcience, 

*Atlaft,  I  fold  my  flock,  paid  my 
'  debts,  and  retired  to  this  place,  with 
'  my  wife  and  a  boy  often  years  old.  I 
"  chearfully  maintained  my  family  by 
'  my  labour  while  my  ftrength  Jailed, 
'  and  enjoyed  a  ferenity  that  I  cannot  re- 
'  member  to  have  tailed  in  the  midft  of 
'  my  early  affluence.  With  a  confcience 

*  undifturbed,  and  a  mind  free  from  care, 

*  I    applied   myfelf  to  reflection,  and 

*  foftened  the  'fatigue  of  labour  with 

*  large  draughts   of  knowledge,  with 

*  an  improvement  in  piety,  and  the  ftudy 

*  of  virtue  and  religion.     I  had  before 
'  learned  the  ways  of  men;  I  now  took 
'  a  review  of  my   own.     I  had  long 
'  fince   imbibed  the  philoiophy  of  the 
'  fchools:  I  now  reduced  it   to   prac- 

*  tice.;    and  laying  by  my  Seneca  and 

*  Epicletus,  applied  myfelf  to  the  lludy 
'  of  the  Scriptures,  and   to  open  my 
'  heart  for  the  reception  of  thole  divine 

*  truths  which  lead  the  mind  to  God. 
'  Wrapped  up  in  a  happy  folitude,  I 
'  confmer  every  thing  here  below  only 
'  as  it  tends  to  my  eternal  welfare;  and, 

*  while  I  grafp  at  an  immortality  of;oy, 
'  find  but  little  inconvenience  from  the 
'  coarfenefs  and  indelicacy  of  my  poor 

*  repaft.     I  have  no  other  afliftance  but 
'  what   I   receive  from   my  dear  boy, 
'  who  is  now  above  twenty.       With  a 
'  filial  affection  he  forces  me  to  receive 

*  a  good  part  of  the  fruits  of  his  labour; 
'  but,  alas !  that  is  much  too  little  to 
'  find  him  in   cloaths,  and  us  in   the 

*  means  of  fubiiftence;  and  I  am  loth 
'  to  have  my  wants  known,   left  this 

*  mould  again  fubjecl  me  to  contempt; 
'  and  more  particularly,    as  it  might 
'  prejudice  his  hopes ;  for  he  is  excef- 
'  fively  fond  of  a  farmer's  daughter, 
'  who,  though  her  father  is  a  weak,  and 

*  no  very  honell  man,  is  very  worthy 

*  of  his  affection.     We  have  lived  for 
'  fome   time  on  thofe  fallads  which  the 

*  fields  afford,  but  they  are  not  now  to 
'  be  had.  Young   nettle-tops,  boiled, 

*  were  next  our  daily  food:  of  thefe 

*  being  tired,   I  fome  days  ago  tailed 

*  fome  frefti  grains;  I  was  hungry,  and 
'  found  them  palatable,  for  what  will 
'  not  hunger  make  fo  ?  And,  as  I  fre- 

*  quently  amufe  myfelf  with  filhing,  by 

*  which  I  fometimes  gain  a  delicious 
'  repaft,  I  am  not  fufpefted  of  wanting 

*  them  for  my  own  nourishment.  This 

*  circumftance  affords  me  no  fmall  plea* 


fure,  for  all  temporal  happinefs  confifts 
more  in  the  opinion  of  others  than  on 
what  we  eat  and  drink. 
'  I  have  juft  mentioned  myfonto  yo-xij 
he  is  a  lad  of  probity  and  integrity; 
and,  if  I  may  judge  from  theprefent 
you  have  juft  made  me,  you  are  in  cir- 
cumrtances  that  will  allow  you  to  be 
of  fervice  to  him;  let  me  recommend 
him  to  your  protection. ' 
Pity,  Lucius  fays,  was  the  leaft  of  all 
the   paflions  which   feized  him,    upon 
hearing  this  llory;  his  compaflion  gave 
way  to  furpi ize  and  admiration;  and  the 
graceful  manner  with  which  this  truly 
venerable  man  exprefled    himfelf,  ilill 
heightened  that  efteem,  which  was  juftly 
railed  by  fuch  exalted  piety,  fuch  con- 
tentment and  refignatfon.  Lucius,  there- 
fore, very  frankly  replied,  that  he  judged 
right  as  to  his  circumftance,  but  that  he 
had  not  lefs  inclination  than  ability  to 
ferve  them  all.     He  delired  his  friend- 
Ihip.     He  took  him  by  tlje  hand,  and, 
with  the  ftrongeft  expreflions  of  efteern, 
affured  him,  that  he  would  do  him   all 
the  fervice  in  his  power.     The   fteaks 
were  nowready;  and  the  good  man  alked 
him,  if  he  would  not  do  him  the  honour 
to  partake  of  a  meal  which  he  himfelf 
had  enabled  them  to  provide.     As  Lu- 
cius had  not  dined,   he  very  readily  ac- 
cepted the  invitation,  on  condition  that 
he  and  his  fon  mould  dine  with  him  the 
next  day,  when    they    would    confider 
what  could  be  done  for  the  young  man. 
This  was  immediately  agreed  to;  and, 
while  they  were  at  table,  Lucius  defired 
him  to  explain  feveral  paflages  in  his 
ftory,  which  he  did  not  perfectly  under* 
lland,  and  particularly,  what  he  meant 
by  lending  of  notes.    This  being  done, 
the  difcourfe   again    tinned    upon    the 
harclfhips  he  fuffered  with  refpecl  to  his 
way  of  living;  hardfliips,  which  Lucius 
faid  were  unknown  to  the  re  it  of  man-  > 
kind,  and  which  he  could  not  think  of 
without  exprefling  the  moft  lively  marks 
of  ailonifhment.  The  good  man  fmiled. 
At  firnY  {aid  he,  '  this  gave  me  iome 
uneafy  thoughts,  but  I  loon  learnt  to 
conquer  them,  and  to  be  thankful  for 
the  coarfeil  morfel.      I  reprefented  to 
myfelf  the  excruciating  tortures  which 
rack  numbers  of  mankind;  andafked 
myfelf,  what   companion,  could    be 
made    between  exquifite  pain  and  a 
mouthful  of  unpalatable  provisions:  I 
acknowledged  the  difference,  and  blef- 
icd  the  Being  that  made  our  cafe  pre- 
P  %  *  ferable 
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<  ferable  to  theirs.     The  hardfhips  en- 

<  dured  in  fieges  are  much  greater  than 
«  ours;   for,  at  the  fiege  of  Perry,  a 

*  plate  of  grains  would  have  been  deli- 

*  clous  fare.     They  would  have  looked 

*  upon  this  as  a  blemng,  and  mall  I  re- 
«  pine  at  what  would  have  filled  them 
•*  with  joy?  Befides, could  I  have  made 
c  my  cai'e  known,  whkh   my  averfion 
f  to  the  contempt  which  always  attends 

*  poverty,  and  my  regard  for  my  fon, 

*  has  prevented,  we   might  Have  lived 

*  in  a  much  better  manner;  for  whey, 

*  andbutter-milk,  would  not  have  been 

*  refuted  me.     My  wife  and  I  are  both 
«  fatisfied,   and  thoroughly  convinced, 

*  that  true  happ'mefs  does  not  confift  in 
<  inch  trifles  as  thele:   for,  wherever 
«  there  is  inward  complacency,  huma- 
'  nity'of  heart,  and  devout  thank fulnefs, 
«  there  is  content,  there  is  the  nobleft 
«  felicity.' 

*  Tis  very  ft  range/  faid  Luciiis;  '  but 
«  -whoever  calls  for  afliftance,  is  lure  to 
'  meet  with  contempt  and  fcorn  from 

*  every  ignorant  blockhead;    yet,  there 

*  is  a  chain  which  runs  through  all  na- 

*  ture,  by  which  every  fpecies  of  beings 

*  hnve  a  dependence  upon  each  other  : 

*  but,  let  usviewonly  man,  that  proud 
'  being,  that,  in  fpite  of  all  the  cleareft 

*  dictates  of  reafon,   and  all  the  laws 

*  and  impulfes   of  nature,  would    fain 

*  perfuadehimfelf  that  he  ftands  alone, 

*  and    free    from   obligations  ;  wraps 
'  hiinfelf  up  in  felf-fufficiency,  and  re- 

*  fufes   to  confer  on  another  what  he 

*  imagines  he  does   not  want  himfelf. 

*  The  infant  no  fooner  breathes,  than, 
'  with  a  puling  cry,   he  proclaims  his 

*  wants,  which  the  fond  mother  is,  at 

*  firft,  but  little  able  to  relieve  ;  he  is, 

*  therefore,  committed  to  ftrangers,and 
'  receives  his  firft  obligation?  from  them: 

*  he  throws  up,  and  daily  demands  help 

*  from  his  parents;  and,  us  his   years 
<  increafe,  his  dependance,    and  obli- 

*  gations,  become  more  general,  even 
«  for  the  means  of  life,  the  fupport  of 
'  his  very  being,  and  the  cultivation  of 
«'  his  mind;    till,  at  laft,   he  becomes  a 

*  debtor  to  thoufands.  If  he  is  afhamed 
«  of  this  dependance,  for  the  fame  rea- 
'  fon  he  muft  be  afhamed  that   he  is  a 
'  man:  but  if,  after  this,  he  re  fufes  his 
'  afli  fiance,  or  contemns  him  that  ftands 
'  in  need  of  it,  he  is  no  longer  a  man, 
'  but  a  monfter.' 

'  Fine  reaibn&I  fine  reafon&l'  cried 


the  old  man,  fmiling ;   '  but  you  will 

*  never  be  able  to  periiiade  a  mifer,  that 

*  avarice  is  a  greater  crime  than  poverty, 

*  or  any  body  elie,  that  to  be  poor  is 

*  not  to  be  contemptible.V— '  There  is 
f  no  man  fo  ftupid,'  faid  Lucius,  *  as 
4  to   believe  that  poverty  is  really  cri- 
'  minal,   or  even    contemptible:  it  is, 

*  indeed,  in  their  opinion,  3  thing  to  be 
'  dreaded;  not   that  they  think^it  in- 

*  fe6lious,  but  for  fear  they  fliould  be 
'  afked  for  wha.t  they  cannot  give  con- 

*  ilftently  with  theirnotions  of  lelf-love, 
'  nor  refufe  without  fome  inward  com- 

*  motions  on    the  fide  of    humanity,, 
'  And,  for  this  reafon » thofe  who,  from 

*  an  immoderate  and  falfe    felf-love, 

*  ftudy  to  keep  their  humanity   under, 

*  always  take  care,  for  their  own  fakes v 
f  to  reprefent  poverty  to  themfelves  a&! 

*  fomething  ridiculous,  mean,  and  con- 

*  temptible.     They  are  fenfible  of  the 

*  amiablenefs    of  the   friendly   difpo- 
'  fitions;  and  a  fear  of  being  fufpec^ed 
<  to  want  either  them,   or  the  abilities 
'  neceflary  for  the  exerciieof  them,  may 
'  poflibly  be  the  principal  reafons  why 
'  the  rich  are  aftiatned  of  their  poor  re- 
4  lations;   as  it  may  be  thought,  that 
'  they  themfelves  are  either  not  fo  weal* 

*  thy  as  is  imagined,   and,  therefore, 

*  that  they   cannot ,  or  th,at  they  have 

*  nothing  really  amiable  in  them,  and 
'  therefore  ivill  nott  relieve  them.     A 
'  kind    of  pride  the  moft  wicked  114 
'  itlelf,  and  ihe  moft  pernicious  to  fo- 
'  ciety. 

'  Thus  we  may  derive  all  the  ca- 

*  IfUmny  that  falls  upon  the  unfortu- 

*  nate,    from  the  fame  fe)f-intertfted" 
'  views;  a  ftruggle  againlt  the  flrong 
'.  impreflions  of  nature,   an  endeavour 
'  to  fupprefs  the  more  generous  ienti- 
'  ments  of  humanity.      From  my  little 

*  experience,  I  have  found,  that  when- 
'  ever  a  man  fails,  let  his  probity  have 

*  been   ever  fo   confpicuous,    it    then 

*  becomes   neceffary  that   his  conduct 
«  fliould  be  arraigned,  and  more  parti- 

*  cularly  fo  by  his  relations,   and   the 
«  felf-imerefted  amongft   his  friends  ; 
'.  for  where  no  a6l  of  humanity  is  ex-'1 
'  peeled,   the    man  may  ftill    remain 
'  efteemed.     His  virtues,  fuch   as  in- 
'  duftry,  care,  and  application,  are  not 

*  what  they  look  for  j  thefe,   therefore, 
«  are  thrown   afide  as  ufelefs  lumber;" 

*  but,  iif  an  a6l  of  humanity  be  found, 
<  though  he  was  then  in  a  capacity 
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<  to  be  generous,  it  is  immediately 
thrown  into  the  heap  of  follies  ;  nor 
is  there  an  indifcretion  in  his  whole 
life  that  can  bethought  of,  but  it  is 
mentioned,  to  increafe  the  load.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  it  becomes  enor- 
mous. Thus  want  of  fuccefs,  which 
no  mortal  can  fecure,  is  charged  a$ 
guilt,  and  the  unhappy  honelt  man  is 
treated  with  a  hundred  times  more 
contempt  anil  obloquy  than  the  fue- 
cefsful  villain.  And  ielf-Iove,  fhift- 
ing  the  difgrace  farther  from  itfelf, 
the  relations  of  a  huiband  throw  the 
greateft  load  of  blame  on  his  wife., 
whilft  th6ft  on  her  fide  caft  it  back 
on  her  huiband.' 

«  Will  me  never  have  done?'  me- 
thinks,  Madam,  J  hearyou  fay.  «  Yes,' 
I  anfwer.  But  you  ought  to  remember, 
that  I  have  been  giving  you  the  hiftory 
of  a  hero  in  patience  j  and  this  mould 
put  yourladyfhipin  mind,  that  it  does 
not  become  you  to  expref§  much  un- 
«afmefs  at  fu.ch  a  trifle  as  the  length  of 
a  letter;  for  I  have  nothing  more  to 
inform  you  of,  but  that  Lucius,  having 
dined  heartily,  took  his  leave,  and,  with 
the  hopes  of  feeing  the  good  man  and 
his  fon  the  next  day,  jogged  home. 
And,  therefore,  I  am  at  liberty  to  break 
off,  and  fubfcribe  myfclf,  your  lady- 
ihip'smoft  lincere  friend, 

FELICIA  MANLY. 


LETTER    XXXIV. 

WELL, Madam,  Ihavenow  feen 
this  venerable  old  man,  whofe 
biftory  I  gave  you  in  mylaftj  and,  I 
can  a  flu  re  you,  he  perfectly  anfwers  the 
description  Lucius  gave  me  of  him. 
^lis  fon  is  a  well-made,  agreeable  young 
fellow}  and,  thougb  he  finimed  his  edu- 
cation in  a  country  village,  itfeems  has 
a  good  mare  of  learning}  but  this  is  not 
at  all  furpriiing,  as  his  father  was  his 
tutor.  His  behaviour  has  too  much  of 
the  gentleman,  for  him  ever  to  make  a 
good  clown  ;  and  he  has  too  much 
bafhfulnefs  to  pafs  fora  gentleman.  It 
was  eafy  to  fee  that  he  had  never  been 
in  fuch  company  before}  for  heblufhed 
whenever  he  was  fpoke  to,  and,  when 
he  anfwered,  it  was  with  as  much  diffi- 
dence, and  precaution  in  placing  his 
words,  as  if  hehad  been  before]a  magif- 
trate.  In  ihort,  if  his  femiments  are 
at  all  anfwerable  to  the  ingenuity  of  his 


look,  he,  with  his  fair  Daphne,  or  Ama- 
ryllis, might  make  a  good  figure  in  a 
paftoral  eclogue. 

After  dinner,  under  the  pretence  qf 
taking  a  walk  in  the  garden,  Luciu* 
conduced  us  to  a  neat  houfe,  juft  on  the 
outfide  of  the  back  door,  leading  into 
the  fields.  He  afked  the  good  man  how 
he  liked  it  5  and  he,  as  he  expected,  ad- 
miring the  fituation,  Lucius,  in  very 
polite  terms,  delired  his  acceptance  of 
it  for  life.  Our  venerable  gueft  received 
this  favour  with  all  imaginable  tefti- 
monies  of  gratitude;  while  his  fon,  by 
his  looks,  ieemed  in  a  rapture  of  joy. 
and,  indeed,  as  it  has  only  four  rooms^ 
that  15,  two  on  a  floor,  it  is  a  manfion 
proper  enough  for  an  anchorite.  Be- 
fides,  Lucius  has  promifed  to  furnim  if$ 
and  I  am  to  make  him  a  prefent  of  as 
many  books  as  he  (hall  have  occafion 
foi'n  a  catalogue  of  ibme  of  which  I  have 
engaged  our  hermit  hinifelf  to  write  out 
for  me. 

While  they  were  taking  a  view  of 
this  fmall    building,  a  lervant  came  to 
inform  us,    that   the  farmer,  who  had 
been  here  fome  days  before,  dtfired  te 
fpeak  with  his  mafter.     Lucius  imme- 
diately gave   orders  that  he  fliould  be 
admitted.  The  honed  man  came,  and 
ftepping afide  with  him,  informed  him, 
that  the  trees,  which  hehad  been  ordered 
to  watch,  were  to  be  removed  the  next 
day.  At  this  news,  Lucius  fentfor  Clod^ 
with  orders  that  he  mould  come  directly, 
and  bring   his  counter    leafe.     Lucius 
had   before  related  the  whole    affair  t« 
Mellifont,  and  he  again  to  a  gentleman 
of  the  law,  who  has  an  eftate  in  this  part 
of  the  country:   he  ftrenuoufly  aflerted, 
that  he  ought  to  undergo  the   penalty- 
mentioned  in  his   contract:;   that  is,    to 
pay  one  hundred  pounds,  to  forfeit  his 
leafe,  and  to  make  good  the  damage  ; 
and  that  lenity,  in  this  cafe,  would  be 
an   ill   precedent    with  reipecl    to  the 
other    tenants:  whilil   Lucius    was  of 
opinion,  that  as   the  whole  affair   had 
been  told  to  him  in  confidence,  his  ho- 
nour would  not  permit  him  to  proceed 
to  extremities}  and  the  good  old  man, 
to  whom  he  now  told  the  ftory,  without 
mentioning  the  farmer's  name,  was  of 
the  fame  opinion;  but  could  not  help 
fmiling  at  the  filly  fellow's  talking  of 
being  paid  for  his  trouble,  in  cutting 
down  trees  that  he  had  no  right  to  med- 
dle with.  The  converfation  then  turned 
on  the  young  man,  who  was  next  to  be 
provided 
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provided  for;  and  being  found  to  be  very 
well  qualified  for  the  port,  he  was  cho- 
fen  houfe-fteward,  and  an  apartment 
aligned  him  in  our  houfe,  confifting  of 
a  bed- chamber,  a  parlour,  and  a  little 
room  for  an  office. 

The  joy  of  tire  tender  parent  was  now 
csmpleat,  and  tears  of  gratitude  rolled 
dtowa  his  venerable  cheeks.  He  lifted 
trp  his  fwimming  eyes  to  heaven,  and 
then  cafting  them  down  upon  us,  bleffed 
us  with  an  ardour  that  fpoke  thefulnefs 
of  a  heart  loft  in  devout  thankfulnefs. 

*  O,  little  did  I  think,'  cried  he,  «  of 
*•  living  to  fee  fuch  a  day  as  this!     My 
c  God,  I  thank  thee!   and,  O  blefs  my 

*  benefactors,  as   they  have   been  the 

*  means  of  bleflingme !'     Here  he  took 
hold  of  Lucius's  hand,  and  preffed  it 
between  hisj.  then  raifing  it  up  to  his 
lips—*  I  thank  you  for  my  dear  boy/ 
eiied  hej    *  I  joyfully  commit  him  to 

*  your  care.     May   it   be  always  his 

*  ftudy  to  deferve  your  goodnefsl' 
Here  the  young  man,  finding  his  good 

father  make  apaufe,  ftepped  forwards, 
and  then  bowing — '  Excufeme,  Sir,' 
feid  he  with  a  tone  that  feemed  to  arife 
from  a  mixture  of  timoroufnefs,   and  a 
TOy  too  big  for  utterance,  *  if  I  want 
words  to  exprefs  my  thankfulnefs  for 
a  favour  greater,  vaftly  greater,    than 
all  my  hopes.     But — a — my   grati- 
tude— my  care  and  my  fidelity — mall 
bed  thank  you :  but  what  return———' 
Here  he  made  a  long  paufe,  and  feemed 
quite  loft;  when  the  old  man,  with  a  lit- 
tle confufion  in  his  look,  cried—'  You 
fee.  Sir,  the  effefts  of  a  want  of  gen- 
teel company;  my  fon  has  no  illiberal 
education,  nor   does  he  want   either 
fenfe  or    words   to  exprefs   himfelf, 
when  among  people  of  a  lower  clai's, 
with  whom  our  circumftances  have  hi- 
therto permitted  him  only  toconverfe.' 
Lucius  imiled,  and  clapping  the  youth 
on  the  flioulderwitha  free  and  familiar 
afr>  laid,  he  would  take  care  to  remedy 
that  fault;  and  this   freedom  of  beha- 
viour ieemed  to  have  an  immediate  ef- 
fect, for,  in  an  inftant,  the  young  man's 
eanfufion  and  d i forder  feemed to  van ifh; 
and   being   now  pretty   well   aflured, 
prompted  by   a  little  female   curiofity, 
Idefired  him  to  give  us  the  particulars 
of  his  amour  with  the  farmer's  daugh- 
ter.    He   blufhed,  and,  after  a  fhort 
yaufe,  confcnted;  and  with  more  afTur- 
ance,  and  lei's  helitation,  though  not 


without  fear  and  trembling,  gave  us  the 
following  account. 

*  When  I  was  about  eighteen,  as  I 
'  was  riding  back  from  watering  my 
c  mafter's  horfes,  they  took  fright  j  the 
'  horfe  I  rode  on  ran  away  with  me, 
'  and  haftily  turning  fhort  through  a 

*  gap  in  the  hedge,  threw  me.     I  lay 

*  lenfelefs  for  fome  time.  When  I  came 

*  to  myfelf,  I  hardly  knew  what  had, 
'  palled ;  I    endeavoured    to  recollect 
'  myfelf,    and   looking    about  to  fee 
'  where  I  was,  immediately  call  my  eyes 
'  on  a  very  agreeable  girl,  neatly  dref- 

*  fed,  who  was  fitting  clofe  by  me.  She 

*  lay  half  reclined,   fupporting  herfelf 
'  with  one  hand  on  thegrafs,  while  the 

*  other,  which  was    ftretched  over  my 
'  breaft,  held  a  bottle  of  falts  ;  but  my 
'  eyes  were  hardly  open  when  me  arofe, 
'  and,  taking  a  ftep  or  two  backwards, 
'  with  her  looks  ftill  fixed  dn  me,  told 
'  me,  with  an  air  of  great  humanity, 

*  that  file  was  glad  to  fee  me  alive,  and 
'  aficed  me  how  I  did.     I  thanked  her, 
'  and  complained  of  a  violent  pain  in 
'  my  head;  me  was  forry  for  it, me  faid, 
'  and  wifhed  me  a  good-night.     I  was 
'  then  fitting  up,  and  feeing  her  about 
'  to  go,  defired  her  toftay  a  little,  and 
'  accept  of     my  company}     but   fhe 
'  modeftly  refufed  me.  She  told  me,  me 
'  wifhed   me  well,  and    again  bid  me 

*  good-nightj  and,  without  turning  her 

*  head,  walked  away  as  fait  as  fhe  could* 
'  I   ftill  continued  fitting  in  the   fame 
'  poilure,    when  a  few  drops  of  blood 

*  trickling   down  my  face,  I  lifted  up 

*  my  hand   to  wipe  them  away,  and 

*  moving  it  towards  the  place  where  I 

*  felt  the  greateft  j>ain^  was  furprized  to 

*  find   a   handkerchief  tied  round  my 

*  head,  to  ftop  the  bleeding  of  a  fmafl 
'  wound;  for  I  was  fo  ftunned  with  the 

*  fall,  that  I  never  perceived  it  before. 
'  I  was  pleafed  with   the  pretty  girl's 

*  good-nature;  and  the  next  Sunday, 
'  waiting  for  her  coming  out  of  church, 

*  having  before  got  the   handkerchief 
'  wafhed,  returned  it  with  many  thanks. 

*  She  fmiled,  and  told  me  I  was  very 
'  little  obliged  to  her,  fince  fhe  did  no 
'  more  for  me  than  what  fhe  would  have 
'  done  for  any  other  perfon  in  the  fame 

*  condition;  and  very  coldly,  but  civilly, 
'  faying — "  Your    fervant,"     turned 
'  away  to  a  young  woman  j  and,  taking 
1  hold  of  her  arm,  prevented  my/aying 
'  any  more.' 

«  Poor 
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*  Poor  man!'  faid  I,  laughing, '  what 
a  difappointment  was  this  I  I  fuppofe 
you  were  a  litle  mortified  at  it?1 — '  No, 
Madam,'  replied  he;  '  indeed  I  was 
not.  I  had  returned  the  handker- 
chief, and  that  was  all  the  view  I  had 
in  fpeaking  to  her.  I  looked  upon 
her  as  a  defending  girl}  andwaspleafed, 
that  though  I  had  not  difcharged  the 
obligation,  I  had  paid  a  debt  of  ho- 
,nour.'  Here,  obferving  me  (mile-— 
Excufe  me,  Madam,'  added  he,  *  for 
making  ufe  of  a  word,  which,  lam 
fure,  does  not  become  the  mouth  of 
fuch  a  one  as  me ;  but,  even  plow- 
men know  what  honour  means,  and, 
though  they  do  not  make  ufe  of  the 
word,  obferve  what  is  meant  by  it.' 
Lucius  faid  he  was  in  the  right,  and  de- 
fired  him  to  proceed,  without  minding 
iny  looks.  On  which  he  refumed— 

'  As  I  had,  frequently,  an  oppor- 
'  tunity  of  feeing  her,  this  calmefteem 
'  made  me  fometimes  fingle  her  out  for 
'  converfation.  I  overtook  her,  by  ac- 
'  cident,  in  the  fields,  going  a  milking; 

*  I  walked  her   pace,  and  fometimes, 
'  when  me  was  returning  back,  carried 
'  her  milk-pail :  and,  by   this  means, 
«  I  infenGbly  learnt,  from  her  mind, 
'  what  I  ought  to  feel  in  my  own.  The 

*  modeft  fimplicity  of  her  aftions,  the 
c  innocency  of  her  looks,  and  the  good- 
<  nefs  of  her  heart,  which  was  fure  to 
'  be   aftecled  whenever  an  objefl    of 
'  companion    was    near,     were    thofe 

*  charms  which  I  could  not  refift;  and 
'  they  would,  indeed,    have  been  too 

*  much  for  me,  had  her  good  fenfebeen 
'  lefs  remarkable.     I  was  foon    con- 
'  vinced  that   what  me  had  done  for 
'  me  was  purely  the  effecl:  of  her  good- 

*  nature.     For  a  long  time  (he  ftrove  to 
'  avoid  me,  fo  that  it  was  by  flow  de- 
'  grees  I  learned  her  value.     She  began 

*  to  have  an  efteem  for  me.     I  thought 

*  I  deferved  no  other  character  than  that 
'  of  her  friend  ;  I  told  her  fo,  and  me 
'  was  not  difpleafed.     Innocent  in  all, 
'  (he  had  no  idea  of  love,  nor  was  the 
'  name  mentioned.    At  fheep- (hearing, 

*  at  the  wakes,  and  at   harveft-home, 

*  (he  was   conftantly  invited    by  my 
'  matter's  daughters,  and    I  joined  in 
'  the  jovial  merriment.    Our  efteem  for 

*  each  other  encreafed,  till,  at  laft,  it 

*  ripened   into  love:     and,  when  this 
'  was   known    to   ourfe'ves,  we  were 
'  frighted  at  the  difficulties  which  lay 


'  before  us;  (he  told  me  her  (lory,  and 

*  perfuaded  me  never  to  fee  her  more. 

*  Her  mother,  a  woman  of    (enfe, 

*  and  very  fond  of  books,  took  care  of 

*  her  infancy,  and  gave  her  too  a  tafte 

*  for  reading,  and  embellifhcd  her  mind 

*  with  many   ufeftil  hints  on  the  ex- 
'  cellency  of  a  virtuous  character  ;  but 
'  (he    foon  died,    and  left   her  to  the 

*  management  of  a   weak   and  hard* 

*  hearted  father,  who  marrying  a  wo - 

*  man  much     younger   than    himfelf, 
1  iuffered   her  to  he  treated  with  the 
'  greateft  inhumanity.     But  I  will  Trc* 
'  trouble  you  with  the  feverities  fhe  told 
'  me  (he  met  with  from  a  wretch  of  no 
'  principles,  a  cruel  ftep-mother,  wliofe 
'  delight  it  was  to  give  her  uneafineis^ 

*  Her  auntwasenraged  to  fee  her  fitter's 

*  child  treated  fo  ill;  (he  took  her  home, 
'  and  it  was  at  her  houfe  me  lived  when 

*  I  ufed  to  have  the  pleafure  of  feeing 

*  her.  An  uncle  of  hers,  who  refided  in 
'  London,  has  lately  left  her  a  hundred 
'  pounds,  which  is  all  her  fortune j  for 
'  though  her  father  is  reckoned  to  be 

*  worth  between  three  and  four  hnn- 
'  dred  pounds,  (lie  has  no  expectation 

*  from  him,  as  he  has  now  a  child  by 

*  his  fecond  wife,  who  rules  him  as  me 
'  pleafes. 

*  I  have  not  feen  her  this  month,  ex- 
'  cept  at  church  ;  but  with  what  reluc* 
'  tance  I  have  fubmitted  to  this,  no 
'  words  can  exprefs.  I  thought  her 
'  above  me.  I  feared  to  bring  upon 

*  her  the  reproaches  of  her   relations, 

*  who,  to  be  fure,  would  never  confeat 
'  to  our  happinefs  ;  to  her  marrying  fo 
'  poor  a  man;  one  ib  much  beneath  her. 
'  But    your    generolity,    Sir,  has  re- 
'  moved  this  obftacle.     I  am   in   rap- 
'  tures  when  I  think  of  it.     How  fliall 
'  I  exprefs  my  gratitude!  Howdefcribe 

*  a  joy,  which  no  words  can  paint!  It 
'  is  too  much  !  You  are  too  good,  and 

*  I  am  too  happy!' 

Well,  Madam,  was  I  not  in  the 
right  to  reprefent  this  innocent  youth  aa 
a  perfon  proper  to  make  a  mining  figure 
in  a  paitoral  ?  But  you  fee  he  is  above 
the  rank  of  the  Hobbinol  of  Gay,  and 
would  better  fuit  the  more  dignified 
character  ofjPope's,  or  Phillips's  gentle 
fwains,  who,  with  a  greater  dignity  of 
fentiment,  attune  the  warbling  pipe  to 
more  lofty,  more  graceful,  and  harmo- 
nious numbers. 

About  an  hour  after  this,  the  man 
returned 
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returned  with  Clod.  Mr.  Manly, 
veithout  the  leatl  dcfign  of  alarming  the 
fanner,  had,  inadvertently,  fent  Robin 
jfor  him  ;  whom  he  ho  fooner  fet  his 
eyes  on,  than  he  recollected  that  he  had 
jfeen  him  before  5  and  being  told  that  it 
was  his  mafter  that  went  in  to  dririk 
•with  him,  after  he  had  bought  a  load 
of  hay,  he  was  in  a  mbft  terrible  fright  j 
he,  therefore,  came  trembling,  and  en- 
tered the  hall,  where  Mr.  Manly  had 
leated  himfelf  to  receive  him,  with  the 
air  of  a  man  going  to  receive  fentence 
t>F death}  and  having  made  an  awkward 
bow  as  he  came  in,  flunk  into  a  cor- 
ner. He  was  defired  to  come  forwards, 
which  he  did  very  (lowly,  looking 
downwards,  and  knitting  his  brows; 
and  then  flood  before  the  awful  little 
man,  with  a  fear  that  made  his  lips 
tjuiver  with  a  convulfive  motion.  When 
he  was  ailced  how  his  wife  did,  and 
whether  {he  flill  continued  the  fame  fub- 
miflive  creature  he  had  reprefented  her; 
he  looked  very  filly,  and  fcratching  his 
head,  anfwered,  *  Yes/ — '  Then  you 

*  are  your  own  matter/   faid  he  again, 

*  you  are  above   being  ruled  by  your 

*  wife;  and,  as  you  made  her  keep  her 

*  diftance,  fhemuft  notprefume  to  ad- 

*  vile  or  direcl  you  in   any  thing   that 

*  does  not  concern  her.' — *  Yes/  was 
anfwered    again.      *  Then,'    rejoined 
Lucius,  *  you  take  the  whole  blame, 

*  and  all   the  guilt  of  this  affair,  upon 

*  yourfelf.     I  find  I  was  mittaken  5    I 
4  thought  you  might  have  been  tea  zed 

*  into    it    by   the    importunity    of    a 

*  wicked  woman  ;  a  crime  that  would 

*  have  admitted  of  fomealleviation;  and 

*  then,  though  you  would  have  more 

*  weaknefS)  yet  you   would  have  lefs 


«  guilt.' 
Tl 


"he  man  flared,  and  bit  his  lips; 
and,  at  laft,  Hammering,  cried— '  But 
«  — but— but  fhu  did  perfuade  me  to 
4  fell  the  trees,  or  I  had  no  done  it. 

•  Shu  does  what  fhu  pleafes  wi'  me.  and 

*  I  conno'  help  it.      I  thowt  no  harm.' 
'  — Thought  no  harm  !'  cried  Lucius; 

•  what,  is  there  no  harm  in  robbing  your 

*  landlord  ?"'*—>'  Ay,  ay/  cried  the  man, 

*  there  is  harm  enough  in   that.     But 
«  I  mean,  I  thought  no  harm  in  telling 

•  you  fuch  woundy  lees  about  my  wife, 

*  for  I  am  aflieam'd,  and  wud  no'  ha1 

•  people   think   me  luch  an  old  foo'  ; 
«  yet  I  love  her  for  aw  that/-<— '  I  find, 
'  however,"  fa  id  Lucius,  with  a  magif- 
tcriai  air,  *  your  word  is  not  to  be  taken) 


«  but  produce  your  counter-leafe'.  He 
now  pulled  it  out  of  his  pocket;  and, 
with  a  look  that  fhewed  him  ready  to 
fink  with  fear,  gave  it  to  Lucius,  who 
jull  caft  his  eye  on  the  preamble,  and 
returning  it,  ordered  him  to  read  it  him- 
felf: but  that  was  importable;  for,  after; 
he  had  read  two  or  three  fhort  words, 
and  fpelt  a  long  one,  Lucius  obferved^ 
that  his  hand  fhook  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  would  never  be  able  to  go 
through  with  it. 

I  was  llanding  all  this  while  in  a  gal- 
lery that,  leading  to  fome  chambers, 
crofTes  the  hall ;  and,  looking  very  at- 
tentively over  the  iron  rails,  was  liften- 
ing,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  contem* 
plating  on  my  Sancho,  feated  below  me, 
in  his  two-armed  chair;  that  formidable 
appearance,  which  flruck  fuch  terror 
into  the  felf-condemned  farmer.  Juit: 
at  this  time,  the  venerable  old  man, 
whofe  name  I  might  have  told  you  be- 
fore is  Triieman,  (but  fince  I  tell  you 
Ib  now,  it  is  as  well)  entered  with  his 
fon,  and  looking  ftedfaftly  at  the  far- 
mer, Hepped  up  to  Lucius,  and  defired 
to  fpeak  a  word  with  him  in  private* 
He  arofe  from  the  feat  of  juftice,  and 
walking  afide,  they  wliifpered  for  half  a 
minute,  and  then  the  old  man,  in  great 
hafte,  ran  out  of  the  hall.  The  judge 
feemed  pleafed;  gave  a  nod,  which  fig* 
nified  a  kind  of  alTent;  and,  returning 
to  his  feat,  took  the  leafe,  and  giving  it 
to  young  Trueman,  defired  him  to  read 
it,  which  he  had  no  fooner  done,  than 
Lucius  began-—*  Here  you  find,  that 

*  you  have  not  only  forfeited  your  leafe, 
4  but,  beiides,  are  to  pay  me  onehun- 

*  dred  pounds,  over  and  above  the  value 

*  of  the  trees  you  have  unlawfully  cut 

*  down.' 

At  this  inftant,  the  gentleMrs.  Clod, 
with  a  child  in  her  arms,  burft  into  the 
hall,  and  without  the  leail  regard  to  any- 
body prefent,  directed  her  difcourfe  to 
her  hufband.  *  Ah  ye  foo/ ye  block- 
'  head,  yo  !'  cried  fhe  as  loud  as  fhe 
could  bawl :  '-fee  what  you  han  browt 
'  us  to.  This  is  yo5r  wife  doings,  ye 

*  oaf  yo  !'    Old  Clod  looked  now  more 
aghaft  then  ever,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed 
on  his   wife,  who  flood  behind   him, 
defired  her  to  hold  her  tongue:  but  fhe, 
lifting  up   her  fill,  replied,  with  great 
fury — (  Hold  my  tongue,  ye   villain  I 

*  hold  my  tongue !  See  this  poor  baby* 

*  ye  unnatural  brute!     Yo  ha'  ruined 

*  us  aw>  ye  have!'     Clod  obferving 

her 
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her  fid  held  up  in  a  menacing  pofture, 
and  hearing  thefe  ungrateful  founds, 
with  his  head  (till  turned  behind  him, 
fulled  nearer  and  nearer  to  Lucius,  as 
the  lefs  terrible  object  of  the  two;  who, 
afluming  a  molt  haughty  air,  com- 
manded her  to  be  filent;  at  which,  fhe 
running  forwards,  and  pufhing  be- 
tween Lucius  and  her  hufband,  (when, 
in  an  inftant,  thofe  eyes,  which  before 
(hot  lightening,  now  let  fall  a  plenteous 
Ihower)  blubbered  very  difmally,  and 
begged  him  to  pity  her,  and  that  poor, 
ipretty,  dear,  fweet,  helpleis  baby;  and 
infilled,  that  though  it  was  no  great 
matter  what  became  of  fuch  a  wicked 
man,  fuch  a  vile  rogue,  as  her  hufband, 
yet  it  would  be  the  greatelt  cruelty 
to  ruin  her,  and  fo  fine  a  child,  Ib 
fweet  a  wench,  as  that  me  held  in  her 
arms.  But,  alas  !  the  judge  was  deaf 
to  all  me  could  fay;  he  ordered  a  ier- 
vant  to  turn  her  out  of  doors;  but  /he 
fell  on  her  knees,  and,  with  great 
earneftnefs,  endeavoured  to  perfuade 
him  to  fuffer  her  to  (lay.  This  favour, 
atlaft,  was  granted,  only  upon  condi- 
tion of  filence ;  which  was  no  fooner 
done,  than  Clod,  feeming  to  revive 
and  recover  fpirits,  from  his  indigna- 
tion, cried  out — *  I  could  no'  ha1  thowt 
'  it;  fhu  wild  ha' me  into  jail :  well, 

*  I'll  fee  who  mall  fuffer;  I  ha' another 
'  dowter,  and  her  mother  wud  na"  ha' 

*  ferved  me  fo.' 

Lucius  now  reprefented  the  heinouf- 
nefs  of  the  crime,  and  infifted  upon  the 
penalty  ;  and  ordering  young  True- 
jnan  to  fill  up  a  bond  which  he  had 
before  fent  for,  the  farmer  figned  it 
with  lefs  reluctance  than  I  could  have 
imagined,  only  repeating  a  curfe  or 
two  on  his  wife,  loud  enough  for  her  to 
hear,  and  crying—'  I'll  be  her  foo'  no 
«  longer;  I  ha1  another  dowter/ 

The  filling  up  of  the  bond  took  up 
fome  time,  for  ovir  young  fteward  was 
not  yet  very  expert  at  his  bufmefs,  and 
his  father  was  not  there  to  aflift  him: 
hut  the  ceremony  of  figning  and  fealing 
was  hardly  over,  when  the  good  old  man 
entered,  introducing  an  elderly  woman, 
jiwd  a  very  pretty  young  woman  of  about 
feventeen,  whom  he  led  to  Lucius.  Our 
judge  arofe,  and  bowed;  and,  at  the  fame 
inftant,  farmer  Clod  cried  out — '  My 
'  poor  dowter!'  and  young  Trueman 
dropped  an  ink  ftandim,  which  he  was 
carrying  into  his  office.  Clod's  wife 
gave  them  all  »  curfe,  and  grumbling, 


left  the  place,  while  he  feized  one  of 
the  girl's  hands,  and  throwing  his  other 
arm  about  her  neck,  gave  her  a  hearty 
fmack,  crying — '  I  am  o'moft  ruined; 
'  but  no  matter,  I  delerve  it.  Wull 

*  yo'   forgi'   me,  wench  ?  Yo  are  my 
'  dowter,  and  yo  fhall  be  my  dowter,  in 

*  fpite  of  the  devil.'     Young  Trtiematt 
had,  during  this  fpeech,  feized  her  other 
hand,  which  Clod  had  neither  power  uor 
refolution  to  prevent,  and  which,  with 
an  air  of  native  innocence,  (he  chearfully 
refigned  to  her  lover.     Her  eyes  were  in 
an  inftant  turned  from  her  father,  and 
fixed  with  great  fottnefs  on   the  young 
man,  who  gazed  on  her  with  a  look  of 
mingled  tendernefs  and  rapture. 

This,  Madam,  was  a  fcene  which  at 
firit  I  could  not  comprehend,  and  (b 
ftrange  a  turn  filled  me  at  once  with 
curiofity,  and  held  me  in  an  agreeable 
ful'pence:  but  it  was  a  curiofity  too  vio- 
lent to  fufter  me  to  continue  at  a  diftunce 
an  unintcrefted  fpectator.  I  therefore 
ran  down  ftairs,  when  old  Trueman, 
with  the  elderly  woman,  having  joined 
themfelves  to  Lucius,  to  whom  they  were 
talking,  and  accidentally  fronting  the 
other  three,  I  could  not  help  faying  with 
a  laugh—*  Well,  if  after  all  you  are  clif- 

*  poled  for  a  country  dance,  1  hope  I 
'  may  be  allowed  to  make  one.'     They 
all  fmiled;  and  after  the  ufual  ceremony 
of  a  few  bows  and  curtfies,   and  your 
humble  fervant,  and  the  like,  Lucius 
addrefied  himfelf  again  to  Clod— 

*  You  h  ave  now  performed,'  faid  he, 
the  conditions  I  demanded;  nor  mall 
I    make  any  reflections  on  what   is 
parted,  fmce  this  would  expofe  you  be- 
fore  your  relations.      My   thoughts 
are  now  taken  up  with  the  general  h;ip- 
pinefs   of  your  whole  family.     If  1 
inhfted  fo  Itrenuoufly  on  your  paying 
the   fine,  it  was  only  with  a  view  to 
fee ure  fome  part  of  the  fortune  of  a 
daughter  whom  you   have  neglected; 
and  by  giving  the  bond  to  this  young 
man,  whom  you  mutt  now  look  upon, 
as  your  fon,  I  return  it  again  into  the 
fame  family;  fince,  as  my  Iteward,  he 
does  not  need  this  to  make  him  an  ad- 
vantageous match  for  your  daughter.' 
Here    Clod,    without   ftiiring    a   itep, 
ftretched  out  his  neck,  to  (tare  at  True- 
man;  and  feeming  more  and  more  to 
recover  himfelf,  drew  his  daughter  back 
a  little,  crying — '  A  proper  mon  5  hay, 
'  wench.     Gi'  me  yo'r  hond;'   which 
Trueman  doing,  he  gave  it   a  hearty 
0^.  make, 
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fluke,  faytng— *  God  blefs  yo'  together. 
'  I  wim  it  with  aw  my  heart.  Shu  is  a 
*  good  wench;  I'll  fay  that  for  her.' 
And  then  turning  to  Lucius,  bowed  fo 
low,  and  gave  fuch  a  fci  ape,  that  he  had 
like  to  have  fallen  upon  his  face.  The 
young  woman  bluftied,  and  curtfied  j 
and  Lucius  having  by  this  time  found 
the  bond,  which  he  pulled  out  of  his 
pocket,  prefented  it  to  Trtieman,  fay- 
ing— '  Here,  take  this,  and  I  wifli  you 
'  all  imaginable  happinefe;'  while  he  re- 
ceived it  with  a  look  of  gratitude  and 
joy.  Lucius  refumed — '  I  am  fenfible 
that  what  you  told  me  was  in  con* 
fidence:  I  therefore  remit  of  the  rigour 
of  rny  mil  demand.  I  return  you 
your  counter-leafe,  and  (hall  fell  the 
trees  my  ft/If;  I  only  deiire  you  to  let 
the  fame  number  of  plants  in  their 
room/ — *  Ay,  marry  wull  I/  cried 
le,  as  he  received  it,  c  and  as  many 
more  to  boot;  and  rot  me  if  ever  fhu 
make  me  fuch  a  rogue  again.'  Now 
nothing  was  heard  but  joy  and  congra- 
tulations. The  young  woman's  aunt, 
(for  that  was  the  perfon  that  came  in 
with  her)  as  (he  loved  her  niece,  was 
very  liberal  of  her  thanks  and  acknow- 
ledgments; (lie  kiffed  the  young  couple, 
and  infifted  on  providing  the  wedding 
dinner,  as  foon  as  they  could  beaiked  in 
due  form  at  church  j  for,  as  (he  was 
no  friend  to  licences,  (he  was  refolved 
that  the  marriage  (liould  not  be  perform- 
ed till  after  this  ceremony  was  corn- 
pleated,  which  (he  thought  necefTary  to 
render  it  valid .  The  happy  couple  were 
the  lea(t  tumultuous  in  their  joy,  for  that 
was  principally  expreffed  on  both  fides 
by  the  eloquent  language  of  the  coun- 
tenance, which  fufficiently  told  us  all 
they  could  have  uttered ;  and,  perhaps, 
they  chofe  that  we  (hould  rather  fee  than 
hear  the  expreflions  of  their  mutual  ten- 
flernefs:  but  it  is  more  probable  that, 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  prefcnce  of 
each  other,  they  never  thought  of  us  at 
all,  and  while  they  were  filent,  did  not 
fufpecl  that  any  in  the  company  could 
\inderftar.d  a  language  which  they 
doubtlefs  imagined  peculiar  to  them- 
i'elves.  But  it  was  notrfo  with  old  Clod, 
who  knew  no  other  way  of  expreflinghis 
joy  than  by  capering  about  the  hall, 
bkfling  the  (quire  and  his  good  lady, 
kifllng  his  daughter,and  hugging  young 
Trueman.  In  mort,'  we  adjourned  into 
a  parlour;  when  wirre,  ale,  and  tea,  were 
called  for,  which  every  one  partook  of 


as  theypleafed.  Nor  wis  the  cold  fir- 
loin  forgot,  which  by  ancient  cuftom  is  a 
joint  devoted  to  hofpitalityj  for  this  was 
placed  on  a  Hdeboard,  near  the  farmer, 
whofe  uneafmefs  having  coft  him  a  din- 
ner, he  wifely,  upon  the  return  of  his 
fpirits  and  his  ftomach,  did  not  fufter  it 
to  (land  neglected.  At  la(t,  they  all  took 
their  leave,  but  not  till  our  young  (reward 
had  (hewn  his  intended  bride  her  future 
apartment,  which  Lucius,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  aunt,  promifed  mould  be  imme- 
diately furmmed  for  their  reception. 

You  fee,  Madam,  that  innocence  and 
peace  do  not  always  blefs  the  cottage  : 
vice  fometimes  finds  an  entrance  under 
the  lowed  roof;  and  care  and  forrow 
can  hover  over  the  brow  of  humble  vir- 
tue. With  thel'e  fage  remarks,  which 
inform  you  of  nothing  but  what  you 
knew  before,  I  conclude  my  letter,  hav- 
ing no  more  to  add,  but  that  I  am,  and 
(hall  ever  be,  your  ladymip's  mott  af- 
fectionate friend, 

FELICIA  MANLY. 

P.  S.  Upon  recollection,  I  think  I  ought 
not  to  have  informed  you  that  the 
wicked  woman,  who  makes  no  in- 
confiderable  character  in  the  above 
letter,  is  a  ftep- mother:  but,  furely, 
you  will  not  do  me  the  injury  to  fuf- 
pect  that,  by  inferting  it,  I  would  in» 
finuate  a  reflection  upon  others,  who, 
with  the  name,  have  quite  different 
difpofitions.  A  certain  lady,  whom 
you  dearly  love,  and  to  whom  your 
coulm  owes  tenthoufand  obligations, 
is  a  glorious  exception;  and  I  know 
fome  other  ladies,  betides  Mifs  Biddy, 
who,  from  a  mother-in-law,  have  re- 
ceived all  the  tender  indulgences, 
and  all  the  obligations  they  could  rea- 
fonably  expect  from  a  real  parent.  If 
you  (hew  your  aunt  this  letter,  as  I 
find  you  have  done  fome  others,  don't 
let  her  overlook  this  poltfcript. 


LETTER     XXXV. 

DT.AR     MADAM, 

YOU  fee  what  a  variety  of  i 
tinences  your  defire  of  frequently 
hearing  from  me  has  forced  me  to  com- 
mit; but  what  elfe  can  be  expected  from 
rural  fcenes,  which3  though  the  haunt  of 
lovers,  are  the  molt  unfruitful  of  in- 
trigues ?  for  where  almolV  every  one  acts 
from  nature,  nothing  of  the  marvellous 

can 
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can  be  expe&ed.  Yet  I  fliall  now  open 
a  fcene  of  wonders>  that  will  give  you 
thegreateft  aftonimment. 

One  day  laft  week,  to  our  no  fmall  fur- 
prize,  we  received  a  prefling  invitation 
to  dine  with  Mr.  Stevens,  the  fprightly 
old  gentleman,  whole  character  *  you 
were  fo  well  pleafed  with,  and  whom  we 
had  not  feen  fmce  the  difgrace  of  his 
fuperlatively  pious  filter  Prudillaf.  pur 
deilre  of  renewing  the  acquaintance  of 
fo  agreeable  a  companion,  made  us  rea- 
dily comply  with  his  requeft.  Lucius 
therefore  ordered  the  coach  to  be  imme- 
diately got  ready,  and  we  fet  out  foon 
after. 

Upon  our  arrival,  we  were  received  by 
the  gentleman  himfelf,  with  his  ufual 
affability  and  freedom;  but  with  lefs  of 
that  humorous  gaiety  in  his  look  which 
indicates  the  friend  and  chearful  com- 
panion. After  paying  us  fome  hand- 
fome,  though  late,  compliments  on  our 
nuptials,  he  informed  us,  that  his  fifter, 
who  he  confefled  had  injured  us  in  his 
efteem,  being  now  dangeroufly  ill  of  a 
confumption,  defired  to  fee  us,  that  (lie 
might  unburthen  her  mind  as  rmich  as 
poflible,  by  confefling  her  guilt,  and 
endeavouring  to  obtain  our  pardon  j  and 
that,  as  (he  was  now  awake,  if  we  pleafed, 
he  would  introduce  us  himfelf.  We 
immediately  confented,  and  followed 
him  to  her  chamber.  We  found  her 
feated  in  an  eafy  chair,  one  arm  hang- 
ing negligently  down  by  the  fide,  which, 
by  it's  thinnefs,  feemed  immoderately 
long.  She  was  worn  to  a  fkeleton ;  her 
head  leaning  back  in  a  languid  pofture, 
difcovered  a  thin,  pale,  and  dejected 
countenance,  which,  the  moment  me 
raifed  it,  expreffed  all  the  figns  of  in- 
ward confufion,  horror,  and  guilt.  She 
fixed  her  eyes  on  us,  fighed,  and  waving 
her  hand,  defired  us,  with  a  weak  voice, 
to  fit  down  by  her,  which  we  immedi- 
ately did ;  when  Mr.  Stevens  left  us, 
and,  before  he  fhut  the  door,  allured  his 
fifter,  that  he  would  take  care  that  no- 
body mould  come  to  interrupt  us. 

What  an  object:  was  here  !  How 
wretchedly  depraved  muft  that  mind  be, 
that  could  triumph  before  an  enemy  fo 
reduced,  fo  humble,  and  fo  worthy  of 
pity!  Lucius  could  not :  his  concern 
was  extremely  vifible;  and,  though  I 
never  faw  him  in  a  more  fprightly  hu- 
mour than  he  was  in  the  whole  morning, 


it  was  now  inftantly  vanimed;  and  his 
countenance  had  an  air  of  folemn  gravity 
and  companion.     With  a  tone  of  great 
humanity,  he  afked  how  fhe  did.     She 
thanking  him,   anfwered— '  I   am   ex- 
tremely ill.     O,  Sir,  I   am  going — I 
am  going  to  that  Being,  who  will  not 
be  impofed  upon  by  falfe  appearances. 
Oh!  the  horrors  of  a  guilty  mind  !   O 
confcience!   confcience  !     I  have  plot- 
ted your  ruin — I  have  endeavoured  to 
deftroy  your  peace— your  fortune—- 
your happinefs  here— your  foul  here- 
after!' Then,  wiping  her  eyes — {  Oh! 
I  alk  your  pardon— Can  you  forgive 
me?  Can    you?    Will  you?'     This 
was  fpoke  with  fuch  a  befeeching  look, 
and   uttered  with  fo  much  earneft:  eis, 
that  it  would  have  been  barbarous  to 
have   kept  her  any  longer  in  fulpenfe. 
Lucius,  therefore,  immediately  replied, 
in  that  tender  tone  which  nature  gives  to 
the  voice  when   the  heart  is  deeply  af- 
fected with  compaflion — '  Yes,    Ma- 

*  dam,    I    heartily   forgive  you.     But 
'  why  this  eagernefs  ?  Do  you  think  me 

*  incapable  of  pity?' — '  No,  Sir/  added 
fhe,  '  I  know  you  are  not:  but,  alas  ! 

*  you  know  not  what  you  fay  !     You 
1  don't  know  how  much    I  have  been 

*  your  enemy.  But  don't — don't  with- 

*  draw  yourforgivenelV  continued  fhe, 
looking  ftedfaftly  in  his  facej  -and  then 
carting  her  eyes  on  the  ground,  added— 

*  It  was  I  that  caufed  your  father  to  be 

*  arrefted.    It  was  I— I  thatperfuaded. 

*  his  creditors  to  throw  him  in  a  jail.'— • 
1  How  !'  cried  Lucius,  reddening;  and 
then,  after  a  few  moments  reflection, 
refumed  with  a  figh — '  Well,    this  is 

*  not  a   time   for  reproaches.' — '  Re- 
'  preaches  !' cried  (he;  '  I  deferve  thein 
'  all— I  know  I  deferve  them  all,  and 

*  am    prepared    to   receive   them.       O 

*  Madam!  I  loved  Lucius  with   a  cri- 
'  minal  paffion,  and,   under  a  veil  of 

*  fanctity,  thought   to   conceal  myfelf 

*  from  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  but  I 

*  could  not  do  it  from  the  all-piercing 
'  eye  of  Heaven.     But  my  plots  were 

*  difcovered,  and  you  were  a  witnefs  of 

*  the  fhameful,  but  juft,  treatment  I  met 

*  with  at  your  aunt's,  when  all  my  con- 
'  trivances  to  break  the  match  betwixt 
'  you    and    this   gentleman   were   laid 

*  open.     Your  aunt's  reproaches  fliar- 

*  pened  the  ftingof  my  guilty  confdence; 

*  your  and  your  coufm's  triumph  over 


*  S«e  Letter  IV,    Letter  VIII.  f  Letter  XIX. 
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me  made  my  mind  boil  with  rage  and 
lhanie,   and  difappointed  love.     I  re- 
turned home — I  contrived  ways  of  re- 
venge, and  fought  fti'tl  to  deltroy  your 
peace.     At  laft,  I   thought   of  Mr. 
Manly.    I  knew  fome  of  his  creditors; 
I  flew  to  them,  and,  under  a  pretence 
of  vifuing  their  wives,  indulged  the 
malice  of  this  wicked  heart.     This, 
at  nrft,  was  ail  my  view:  but  foon, 
Madam,    I  recollected  that  your  huf- 
band  had  a  tender  and  generous  mind  : 
I  hoped  his  duty,  and  his  affection  to 
his  father,  would  be  tooftrong  for  his 
paflion  for  you — I  hoped  he  would 
relieve  him,  and  I  was   not  deceived. 
I  prepared  to  let   your  father  know 
that  he  was  an  importer,  that  he  had 
greatly  leflened  his  fortune;  and,  by 
this  means,  thought  myfelf  again  in- 
fallibly certain  of  breaking  the  match : 
but  foon   I  learned  that  thefe  hopes 
were  vain  ;  Lucius   had   himfelf  in- 
formed him  of  the  whole  affair — He 
was  forgiven,  and  I  plunged  in  frefli 
defpair.  O  Lucius!  I  duril  not  now  fee 
your  father.     Oh!  a  guilty  cunfcience! 
a  guilty  confcience  !     Crime  followed 
crime,  till  I  finned  beyond  all  hopes 
of  mercy.' — f  It  is  an  ingenuous  con- 
fefTion,  however,'  cried  Lucius,  *  and 
I  he.u  tily  forgive  you.  May  God  for- 
give you   too!     I'll  promife  for  my 
father.' — '  I  thank  you,'  laid  me,  and 
flopped;  and  then  continuing  filent  for 
jbme  time,  fhe  at  laft  fixed  her  eyes  on 
Lucius,  and   refumed — *  I  have  another 
affair,  but  I  cannot  mention  it  to  you, 
I  cannot  fpeak  of  it — but,  as   it   is 
more  necelfary  to  be  discovered  than 
any  thing  I  have  yet  faid,  I  have  wrote 
it  down.     Here,  look  at  this  paper — 
read  my  fhamej  and  then  let  me  fpeak 
to  you  alone.     You  will  know  it  time 
enough,  Madam.   I  can  fcarctly  think 
of  it  before  you,  and  mud  therefore 
beg  of  you  to  retire.' 
You  won't  wonder,    Madam,  that  I 
was  very  much  fnrprized  at  this  propo- 
jal,  which  appeared   the  more  extraor- 
dinary, by  her  manner  of  introducing  it. 
What  could  I  think  ?  It  had  an  odd  ap- 
pearance.    Lucius   fcetned    thoroughly 
il-nfible  of   this,  and  therefore  emlea- 
\'oured   to  detain  me.     *  This  is  very 
Grange! 'cried  he:  '  What  concern  can 
I  have  in   any  iecret  affair  of  yours, 
which  my  Felicia  may  not  be  acquaint- 
ed with  ?  Or  what  can  that  be,  which 
is  fit  only  for  me,  and  not  for  her  to 


*  know  r — *  Dear  Madam— dear  Sir, 

*  oblige  me,'  cried  fhe,  with  anearneft- 
rels  that  pleaded  more  than  her  words : 
'  furely  this  requeil  cannot  be  hard  for 

*  you  to  grant !'  Lucius  made  no  anfwer, 
but,  receiving  the  paper,  went  to  the 
window  to  read  it.     As  fhe  fat  with 
her  back  to  the  light,  he  might  do  it  as 
fafely  here  as  in  another  room,  without 
railing  her  blufhes  by  thediforder  of  his 
looks;  and,  perhaps,  her  chair  was  fet  in 
this  manner  on  purpofe.     Mean  while  I 
arofe,  and  walking  out  of  the  room, 
pulled  the  door  after  me;  which  I  had 
hardly  done,  when  I  heard  Lucius  ftamp, 
and  cry  out — '  I  a  child  by  you,  Ma- 

*  dam! 'Tis  falfe.  'Tis  a  notorious  lye.* 
And  then,  running  to  the  door,  defired 
me  to  come  in,  with  a  look  that  fhewed 
him  in  a  mofl  violent  pafTion.  '  It  feems,* 
added  he,  «  that  this  important  affair,  fo 

improper  for  you  to  hear,  is  what  you 
have  an  immediate  concern  in  ;  flie  has 
the  impudence  to  lay  here — but  read 
it  yomfelf.     What  a  vile,  fcandalous 
lye!  I  a  child  by  her!' 
As  I  was  but  jufl  on  the  outfide  of  the 
door  when  he  called  me,  I  immediately 
returned;  and,  being  much  lets  difturbed 
than  he,  had  the  precaution  to  fhutit,  as 
I    entered  the  room.     I  irmft   confefs 
that  I  was  in  a  very  queer  fituation  of 
mind:  I  wae  far  from  being eafy.     But 
it  is  impofTible  for  me  to  give  you  any 
idea  of  Lucius's  behaviour:  he  ftamped, 
he  flared,   his   colour  changed  from  a 
deep  fcarlet  to  a  livid  palenefs;  and  then 
looking  towards  the  chair,  with  rage  and 
contempt  ftrongly  painted  in  his  counte- 
nance— '  Is  this  your  repentance  ?*  cried 
he,     *  wicked   and  abandoned  wretch! 
In  fuch  a  condition,  too! — Your  af- 
feclation  of  modefty! — My  wife  muft 
not  know  it — You  can't  fpeak  of  it 
before  her!' — '  Why  fo  warm,  my 
dear?'  replied  I,   with  a  fmile:  '  if 
there  is  nothing  in  it,  it  can  only  ferve 
to  encreafe  our  detellation  of  a  wixtch 
that,  fo  near  her  death,  could  be  guilty 
of  fo  vile  a  (lander.' — '  //"/'  cried  he, 
vith  a  fnappifh  hallmefs  :  *  It  is  an  ab- 
folute  lyt — fhe  is  the  laft  woman  that 
I  would  be  guilty  of  fuch  an   affair 
with — fuch  an  antidote  to  defire  !-— 
I  mould  be  as  much  afhamed  of  my 
talte  as  of  the  crime.' 
We  were  now  alarmed  by  an  affair  of 
a  very  different  kind;  for  Prudilla,  who 
had  heard  every  word,  unable  to  fupport 
the  (hock  of  being  Ueated  in  fo  fevere  a 
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manner,  at  this  inftant  fainted  away,  and 
fell  out  of  her  chair ;  and  we  beheld  a 
pale  and  almoft  lifelefs  being  lie  ftretch- 
ed  out  on  the  hearth,  in  a  manner  that 
called  for  immediate  relief.  To  what 
Itrange  revolutions  is  the  human  mind 
fubjeft  !  Not  all  our  indignation,  not  all 
the  fury  of  paflion,  could  prevent  our 
running  immediately  to  her  afliftance, 
and  giving  her  that  luccour  that  her  cafe 
required.  Lucius  railed  her  head  from 
under  the  grate,  where  (he  was  in  dan- 
ger of  being  burnt,  and,  with  my  aflift- 
ance, lifted  her  into  her  chair,  and  there 
held  her,  while  I  ran  to  call  her  brother. 
He  came,  but  it  was  near  half  an  hour 
before  we  brought  her  to  herfelf.  At 
lad,  (he  opened  her  eyes,  and  her  brother 
forced  her  to  drink  a  glafs  of  wine  and 
hartmornj  but  fhe  no  fooner  recovered 
.  her  (pints,  than  fhe  burft  into  tears  ;  nor 
could  (he  utter  any  thing  but  fighs  for 
a  confiderable  time,  endeavouring  all  the 
while  to  conceal  her  bluflies  by  cover- 
ing her  face.  At  laft,  (he  defired  her 
brother  to  leave  us;  and,  when  he  was 
gone,  not  a  word  was  fpoke  for  near 
two  minutes  more:  for  (he  was  fo  weak., 
that  Lucius,  dreading  fome  ill  confe- 
qxience might  again  attend  his  not  being 
able  to  mailer  his  temper,  refolved  to  let 
her  begin  firft,  and  to  wait  with  pa. 
tience  till  he  could  hear  what  (he  had  to 
fay  in  vindication  of  this  notorious  lye> 
as  he  called  it.  This  he  let  me  know 
as  foon  as  Mr.  Stevens  left  the  room, 
by  writing  his  refolution  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  which  he  eafily  did,  as  there  was 
a  pen  and  ink  upon  the  table,  which 
ftood  clofe  at  his  elbow.  I  began  to  be 
tired  of  this  lufpenfe,  when  (he  began, 
with  a  deep  figh — '  Now  you  know  my 

*  (hame;  but  I  did  not  think  I   mould 
'  be  treated  in  this  manner.    O,  you  are 
'  very  cruel,  you   might  have  read  the 
'  paper  out.' — *  Is  it  not  falfe?'  cried 
Luciusj  '  had  you  ever  a  child  by  me?' 
— *  Pray  let  me  go  on,'  faid  (lie;  f  you 

*  ought,  indeed,  to  have  read  the  paper 

*  out,  before  you  fell  into  inch   a  paf- 
'  fion.' — '  Did  not   I  read  one   lye  at 

*  the  beginning?'  interrupted  he  again; 

*  to  what  purpofe  fhould  I  read   on  to 
'  find  more?' — c  Heai  me,  hear  me,'  re- 
joined me,  «  I  take  the  fhame  and  guilt 

*  upon  myfelf,  why  (houW  you  not  then 
'  hear  me?      You    lay  at  our   houfe 
'  about  two  years  ago;  twice  you  lay 

*  here;  if  you  remember,  it  rained,  and 
f  you  could  not  go  home.     Oh,  hew 


(hall  I  tell  the  reft!  You  was  waked 
by  a  woman  in  your  bed.'  Lucius 
)lu(hed,  and  looked  at  me,  and  imme- 
diately replied—*  I  acknowledge  it, 
Madam;  but  proceed.  *  I  left  you 
while  you  were  afleep;  I  was  gone 
before  it  was  light;  and  the  firft  time 
you  lay  here,  you  found  our  cham- 
bermaid's handkerchief  lying  by  the 
fide  of  the  bed,  which,  the  next  morn- 
ing, (he  owned.  The  odioufnefs  of 
my  crime  made  me  glad  to  cpnceal  itj 
I  bluflied  at  my  own  wickednefs, 
and,  topreferve  my  character,  left  the 
handkerchief.' 

*  I  own  it  all,  Madam,'  cried  Lu- 
cius, *  and  I  fmcerely  beg  your  pardon. 
Indeed,  I  ought  not  to  have  been  fo 
warm ;  but  I  beg  you  would  forgive  a 
language  which  I  acknowledge  did 
not  become  me.  My  fufpicion  fell 
where  you  intended  it  mould  ;  but 
how  barbarous,  how  ungenerous,  was 
it  in  you»  to  fully  the  character  of  an 
innocent  creature,  by  laying  your 
guilt  to  her  charge!' — *  If  that  be  fo 
great  a  fault,'  returned  (lie,  *  I  have 
much  to  anfwer  for.  Oh,  I  am  aguil- 
ty  creature!  but  the  (hame  I  then  felt 
for  my  faults,  though  it  prompted  me 
to  do  all  I  could  to  hide  them,  though 
it  made  me  blufh  in  private,  and  al- 
moft hate  myfelf,  was  nothing  to  the 
horror  I  now  feel.' — *  Pray,  Ma- 
dam,'faid  I,  '  proceed  with  your  Ito- 
ryj  I  long  to  hear  what  is  become  of 
the  child/ — '  Lucius,  Madam,  may 
remember,'  continued  (lie,  '  that  I 
went  to  London,  about  four  months 
after  the  laft  time  he  lay  at  our  houfe  ; 
there,  inftead  of  vilitingmy  friends,  I 
lived  very  retired,  and,  pretending 
that  my  hufband  was  gone  abroad, 
was  well  refpecled,  and,  at  laft, 
brought  to  bed  of  a  fine  girl.  After 
my  return  home,  I  Cent  for  it  into  tl»e 
country,  and  it  is  now  at  Clifton, 
where  it  pafles  for  the  child  of  a  popjr 
woman,  whom  I  had  taken  a  fancy 
to,  and  refolved  to  keep  out  of  cha- 
rity. In  that  paper  is  a  direction 
where  to  find  it}  and  in  that  paper  too, 
you  will  fee  that  I  have  left  this  living 
witnels  of  my  (hame  (even  thouiand 
pounds,  which  is  all  my  fortune;  and 
if  (lie  dies,  it  is  to  be  equally  divided 
between  you  and  my  brother:  for 
you  are  the  perion  I  love  deareft,  and 
have  moft  injured.  But  my  brother 
will  fliew  you  m  y  will  j  he  has  confented 
«  to 
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«  to  every  thing;  and,  therefore,  I  have 

*  chofen  him  and  you  for  my  executors. 
«  But  I  am  quite  fpent — I  hope  I  fhall 

*  fee  you  after  dinner.'      This  we  pro- 
mi  Ted,  and  retired. 

I  don't  know,  Madam,  whether  I 
can  vindicate  to  myfelf  my  thus  laying 
open  a  fecret  affair,  that  reflets  fo  much 
upon  the  character  of  my  dear  Lucius. 
How  triumphantly  you  cry  out — '  O  the 
man  of  immaculate  virtue,  the  modeft, 
the  fober,  the  religious  Lucius !  in 
bed  with  a  fuperannuated  old  maid! 
Mighty  pretty!  Who  could  have 
thought  it  ?'  But  however  you  ex- 
claim, I  know  you  will  be  pleafed  to 
find  him  a  little  lower  in  your  efteem  j 
or  elie  what  is  become  of  all  your  pretty 
hints— that  he  was  too  good  to  "be 
married — That  you  mould  not  like  a 
feufband  fo  extremely  perfefl— and 
that  you  thought  it  neceffary  that  a 
man,  who  was  to  be  your  companion 
for  life,  mould  have  fome  faults,  that 
lie  might  be  better  able  to  excufe 
yours.  Think  of  this,  and  ceafe  your 
exclamations.  As  to  Prudilla's  con- 
«tu&,  it  is  vaftlymore  inexcufable:  but 
I  confider  her  as  an  humble  penitent, 
and,  therefore,  fhall  not  expatiate  on 
her  crimes.  I  have  been  melted  by  her 
tears  j  I  have  heartily  forgiven  her,  and 
this  has  made  me  omit  feveral  fpeeches 
which  had  I  inferted,  though  they  might 
have  kept  up  the  enthufiaftick  part  of 
Jher  character,  would  have  weakened 
your  pity,  by  making  her  appear  ridi- 
culous. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Madam, 
yow  ladyfhip's  modi  iincere,  and  molt 
affectionate  friend, 
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LETTER    XXXVI. 

BEAK   MADAM, 

WE  had  ftaid  fo  long  with  Pru- 
dilla,  that,  when  we  went  down, 
we  found  the  dinner  almoft  fpoiled ;,  for 
Mr.  Stevens,  imagining  that  this  might 
be  the  laft  time  of  our  feeing  her  alive, 
v.-as  not  willing  to  interrupt  us,  being 
(enfible  that  we  had  affairs  upon 
oar  hands  of  much  greater  moment. 

The  cloth  was  no  fooner  taken  away, 
than  Mr.  Stevens,  having  lighted  his 
pipe,  addrerTedhimfelf  to  Lucius,  and 
told  him,  that  his  fitter  had  defired  him 
<o  (hew  him  tlit  will  before  it  was  fcaled 


up.     <  You  know,  already,  I  fuppofe,* 
faid  he,  '  that  you  and  I  are  appointed 
her  executors,  and  I  don't  doubt  but 
fhe  has  told  you  in  what  manner  /he 
has  difpofed  of  her  fortune.    Tell  me 
now,  honeftly,   don't  you   think  my 
fifter  out  of  her  fenles  ?  Self-intereft, 
perhaps,  may  biafs  me,   but  you  are 
an  unprejudiced  perfon  v  therefore,  let 
me  know  what  you  think  of  her  leav- 
ing   feven    thoufand    pounds    to   a 
ftranger.     Had  (lie  left  it  to  a  female 
friend,  to  you,  or  any  other  man  of 
merit,    I  mould   not  have   cared,  I 
would  not  have  troubled  myfelf  at  it's 
going  out  of  the  family  j  but  to  leave 
it  to  a  little  brat,  that  can  but  juft  go 
alone — Pox  !  it's  enough  to  make  one 
mad.'      Here  he  began  to  puff,  as  if 
he  had  a  mind  to  fmother  us  j  and,  in  an 
inftant,we  were  furroundedwith  a  cloud 
of  fmoke.     Lucius  feemed   extremely 
confounded;  when,  to  give  him  time  to 
think  of  a  proper  ani  wer,  I  replied—'  She 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  the  child,  I  fup- 
pofe;  peihaps  it  may  belong  to  fome- 
body  very  dear  to  her.'-—'  A  fancy* 
Madam!'  cried  he;  *  it  is  a  very  od4 
fancy,  that  (he,  who  never  in  her  life 
could  endure  children,  fhould,  at  thefe 
years,  take  fuch  a  fancy  to  one,  as  to 
leave  it  all  fhe   is    worth.      I  very 
bluntly  told  her  fo;  and,  as  I  refufed 
to  have  any  thing  to  do  in  this  affair, 
without  better  reafuns   than  (lie  was 
pleafed  to  yield  me,  flic  referred  me  to 
you,  to  give  me  fatisfaclion.'—  *  That 
I  can  eafily  do,'   faid  Lucius;  '  you 
are  her  brother,  andi§  have  a  right  to 
know  the  whole  affair,  which  I,  though 
moft  concerned,  was  ignorant  of  till 
this    morning:    Suppofe    the    child 
mould  be  her  own?' — «  Why,  aye,* 
cried  the  old  man,  after  a  fhori  filence; 
and    then    deliberately    poured    out  a 
mighty  cloud,  which   he  had  been  col- 
lecting from  the  time  Lucius  began  to 
fpeak — *  there  isfomething  in  that,  in- 

*  deed:  but  how  could  fhe,  who  is  fo 
'  cui  fed  modeft,  that  fhe  could  not  men- 
'  tion  it  to  her  own  brother,  tell  it  you?* 
— «  Who  mould  fhe  tell  it  to,  but  to 

*  the  child's  father  ?Yaid  I.  '  The  child's 

*  father  1'  he  rejoined,  holding  his  pipe 
in  his  hand,  and  flaring  with  a  look  of 
the  utmoft  aftonifhmentj  *  what,  Lucius 
'  the  child's  father !  he!  the  modeft  Lu- 
'  cius!  my  young  philofopherl  he  make 
'  a  whore  of  my  fifter  !    Do  you  know, 
«  young  man,'  added  he,    '  what  you 

«  defmc 
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*  deferve  for  doing  our  family  this  ho- 

*  nour?  Suppofel  mould  order  my  fel- 

<  lows  to  cool    your    courage   in  the 
«  horfe-pond,  mould  not  I   i'erve  you 
«  right?  Hay,  tell  me  that,  you  young 

*  dog?    Could  you   find   nobody,  but 

*  my  fifter,  to  make  a  whore  of?     A 

*  woman  old*  enough  to  be  your  mother, 

<  ye  little  whelp!     So  you  mutt  come 

<  here  preaching  your  damned  nonfenfe, 

*  about   virtue   and  honour,  and   the 
«  devil  knows  what;  and  I,  like  an  old 

*  fool,  mult  fit  liftening  and  hugging 

<  you  tomybofom,whileyou,  foribotli, 
«  was  only  waiting  for  an  opportunity 
'  to  debauch  my  fifter !'  Here  he  ftarted 
up,  crying,  'The  horfe-pond  I  Ay,  and 
'  it  (hall  be  the  horfe-pond,  if  it  colt  me 
«  a  thoufand  pounds!      By    the  Lord 

*  Harry,   1*11  make  a  fouled  mackarel 

*  of  him!' 

Lucius,  who  at  fi-rft  fat  with  a  kind 
of  pufillanimous  fliame,  as,  perhaps, 
imagining,  that  as  Mr.  Stevens  thought 
him  the  aggreffor,  he  had  an  undoubted 
right  to  complain,  now  ftarted  from  his 
chair,  and  ftepping  between  him  and  the 
door,  locked  it,  and  put  the  key  in  his 
pocket;  then  turning  haftily  round,  and 
clapping  his  hand  to  his  fword,  which 
he  drew  half  out  of  the  fcabbard,  he 
cried — «  Hold,  Sir,  I  (hall  take  upon 

*  me  to  fecure  the  door;    you  muft  not 

*  go  out  without  my  leave  :  how  far  I 

*  have  injured  either  you  or  your  filter, 
'  (he  may,  if  me  pleafes,  inform  you  ; 

*  for  I  think  it  beneath  me  to  palliate 

*  any  fault  of  mine,  by  laying  it  upon 

*  her.'     This  was  fpoke  in  a  refplute 
t»ne;  but  the  old  man,  not  feeming  to 
mind  what  he  faid,  having  his  whole 
thoughts  taken  up   with    his   pofture, 
cried  out—'  There  is  a  young  philofo- 

*  pher  now !  a  pretty  fellow  to  make  me 
'  a  prifoner  in  my  own  houfe;'  and  then 
calting  his  eyes  on  the  glittering  fteel, 
'  Well  done,  Don  John!  There  is  a  dog 

*  for  ycu  now !  He  has   lain  with  the 
'  filter,  and  now  would  murder  the  bro- 
'  ther  !     A  fine   philofopher! — But  I 

*  won't   draw — I'll   ha'  none   of  your 
'  cold  Iron  in  my  guts — I'd  fee  both 

*  you  and  fifterat  old  Nickfuft!'  Then 
wheeling  upon  his  heel,  he  added,  '  You 

*  (hall  as  foon  roaft  as  fpit  me.' 

The  moment  Lucius  ran  to  the  door, 
I  flew  to  the  window,  and  throwing 
«pen  the  fa(h,  called  Robin  and  John  : 
but  hearing  the  old  man  declare  his 
avcrfion  to  cold  iron,  I  drew  in  my 


hand,  and  was  going  to  (hut  tfoe  win- 
dow, when  he  came  to  me,  and  put- 
ting out  his  head,  firft  threw  away  hi* 
pipe,    and  then   called  out  Sam  and 
Harry  :  but  we  both  called  in  vain;  for, 
as  we  found  afterwards,  they  were  all 
drinking  together  in  the  cellar,  with 
the  butler.      I    was,    all  this   while, 
fretting,  trembling,  and  blaming  my- 
felf,    as  the  caufe  of  all  this  difturb- 
ance,   by   the  imprudent    manner   ia 
which  I  had  difcovered  the  affair;    and 
was  the  more  uneafy,  as   I   thought 
Lucius  had  fufficient  reafon  to  be  of- 
fended :  and  this  reflection  was  fo  pain- 
ful,   that,  (tupid   with  vexation,    for 
fome  time  I  had  not  the  power  of  con- 
triving any  probable  means  of  letting 
all  right  again.     At  laft,  I  recolle&ed 
the  paper  which  Prudilla  had  given  ta. 
Lucius,  and   he   to  me;  and,    as  the 
old  man  was  (till  leaning  on  my  (houl- 
der,  and  calling  for  his  fervants,  I  dt- 
fired  him  to  be  pacified,  and  told  him 
that,  on  condition  he  would  fit  down 
and  be  eafy,  I   would    convince  him 
that  Mr.  Manly    was    much   left  10 
blame  than  he  imagined.    Mr.  Stevens, 
finding  that  it  was  to  no  purpofe  to  ex- 
pe£t  any  afliftance  from  his  fervants, 
readily  complied;  and,  fcating  himfelf 
in  the  window,  while  Lucius  took  a 
chair  next  the  door,  I  gave  him  the  pa- 
per, faying — '  Here,  Sir,  is  a  (hort  ac- 
«  count  of  the  whole  affair,  written  by 
«  her  own   hand.'     He  took  it,    and 
mumbling  to  himfelf,  uttered  now  and 
then  an  articulate  found,  making  his 
remarks   to  himfelf,  as  he  went  OR — 
"  Blujbes  I—Die  <vtitb  Jhame  r     And 
thenraifing  his  voice — ' '  Bt  furfrrized  t» 
bear  that  you.  have  had  a  child  by  mt f '  * 
Be   furpnzed  to   hear  it  !'  cried    he. 
What  the  deuce  !   did  he  get  her  with, 
child  in    his    deep!     "  Remember—* 
ajleep  .'"      «  Aye,    it  mult  be   fo/ 
[ere  he  burft  out  a    laughing,  crying 
— '  Well,  this  is  very  extraordinary  ! 
Get  a  child  in  his  deep  !     No,  that 
can't  be  it  neither;  for  (he  fays,  "  be 
rtmemberedit"   «  Well,  let's  fee. — 
O,  I  have  it,  "  A  woman  came  to  bed 
to  him   in  bis  JlefpS'     «  Aye,    that 
may  be;  but  (he  did  not  get  him  with 
child,  1  hope.     "  Early  in  the  mart- 
ing — darkS*    *  The  deuce!  What  a 
rare  modeft  fifter  I  have  got  !  WelJ, 
it   can't  be  helped.      Why,  nsw  I 
ought,  like  an  afs,  to  a(k  his  pardon. 
T'avth,  I  fhould  not  hare  wondered 

«  if 
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'  if  he  had  fwore   a  rape  againft   her. 
«'  'The  handkerchief!"    O,  the  fly  de- 

•  vil!— and  fo  he  was,  to  fufpect  Jenny 
4  Law,  as  pretty  a  girl  as  any  in  the 
«  parifh.' 

Here,  tearing  the  paper,  he  went  to 
Lucius,  cryingatf.veiy  Hep,  '  I  beg  your 
'  pardon,  I  beg  your  pardon,  with  all 
'  my  heart.  Odfo,  what  a  racket  have 
'  I  been  making  in  vindication  of  the 

*  honour  of  my  fitter,  when  her  honour 
'  is  not  worth  a  button  I* 

They  now  /hook  hands,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  were  as  good  friends  as 
if  nothing  had  happened.  Prudilla  had 
dined  in  her  chamber,  and  afterwards 
laid  down  for  about  an  hour;  and  then 
fent  to  inform  us,  that  (lie  fliould  be 
glad  of  our  company.  She  now  looked 
much  better  than  when  we  entered  the 
room  before;  notwithstanding  her  hav- 
ing, fince  that  time,  fuffcred  a  very 
great  expence  of  fpirits.  This  might 
be  occafioned  by  her  having  now  no  more 
painful  fecrets  to  difclofe.  Her  coun- 
tenance was  tolerably  ferene;  and, 
though  fhe  could  not  look  upon  us 
without  confufion,  it  was  a  confufion 
unmixed  with  that  ghaftiy  horror  which 
before  gave  an  additional  wannefs  to 
her  diCcoloured  cheeks  and  lips.  She 
was  rifing  as  we  entered  the  room; 
and,  as  (he  took  the  lame  feat,  we  took 
ours.  After  enquiring  how  fhe  did, 
and  particularly,  whether  fhe  had  re- 
eeived  any  hurt  from  her  fall  from  the 
chair,  which  fhealfured  us  (lie  had  not, 
/he  began— 

'  I  have  now  difcovered  my  fhair.e 
to  you  both ;  and,  whatever  you  think 
of  me,  I  deiire  you  would  not,  when 
I  am  gone,  expofe  me  among  my 
friends.  I  have  now  little  elfe  to  do, 
but  to  prepare  for  that  other  world 
to  which  I  am  hafttning.  Death  is  a 
dreadful  ftroke,  but  I  muft  go  through 
it.  It  is  guilt,  it  is  guilt  that  makes 
it  terrible.  I  am  very  loth  to  die. 
It  will  be  your  duty,  Sir,  to  take 
care  of  this  child.  I  am  very  lenfible, 
that  the  dear  infant  has  no  right  to  any 
part  of  the  fortune  you  obtained  by 
your  marriage  with  this  lady,  and 
therefore  I  give  her  mine.  To  fpeak 
my  mind  freely,  it  is  with  great  un- 
eafmeis  that  I  fupport  the  thought  of 
leaving  her  to  fuch  an  atheid  as  you. 
My  religious  principles  are  very  diffe- 
rent from  yours;  or,  rather,  I  qutf- 
tion  whether  you  have  any  religion  at 
ai;.  However,  you  are  a  moral  man; 


and  if  mere  morality  would  fave  you, 
you  bid  fairer  than  mod  others  for 
happinefs.  The  morality  of  the  belt 
is  imperfect j  and,  therefore,  not  fit 
to  judify  us  in  the  fight  of  God. — 
But,  alas!  why  do  I  talk  of  morality  ! 
I  that  build  all  my  hopes  on  your  do- 
ing juftice  to  my  child,  in  giving  her, 
if  not  religious,  at  lead  virtuous  prin- 
ciples, drawn  from  this  morality  !  I, 
who  have  fo  heinoufly  finned,  that  I 
hardly  durft  hope  for  mercy!  I,  that 
have  abufed  all  the  good  fenfe  that 
God  has  given  me,  and  behaved  like 
one  that  never  tafted  of  the  fweet- 
nefs  of  his  grace!  Oh,  I  feel  the 
corruptnefs  of  my  own  heart !  I  was 
furely  born  in  fin,  and  in  iniquity  did 
my  mother  conceive  me.  I  am  fenfible 
that  my  own  righteoufnefs  is  but  as 
filthy  rags.' 

It  was  now  impofllble  for  me,  Ma- 
dam, to  forbear  fmiling.  I  could  not 
help  giving  my  aflent  to  thefelaft  words, 
and  faying  to  myfelf,  that  I  believed 
fo  too.  Lucius  kept  his  countenance 
pretty  well:  he  heard  himfelf  loaded 
with  abundance  of  religious  abufe,  with- 
out the  lead  difcompofure  in  his  look  t 
he  fhook  his  head,  liftened  ftill  with 
pity  in  his  eyes,  and  never  once  at- 
tempted to  interrupt  her.  After  a  good 
deal  more  to  the  fame  purpofe,  fhe  let  us 
know  that  fhe  had  had  a  pious  educa- 
tion, and  a  very  early  experimental 
fenfe  of  religion.  That,  as  fhe  was 
converted  betimes,  as  fhe  thought  then, 
though  now  fhe  doubted  it,  fhe  bad  al- 
ways a  great  abhorrence  of  vice  ;  but 
grew  proud  of  her  religious  attainments  j 
and  this,  added  to  a  temper  naturally 
peevifh,  made  her  cenforious.  At  laft 
fhe  loved  Lucius;  fhe  itruggled  againft 
her  weaknefs;  fhe  reprefented  to  herfelf 
the  difference  of  their  age,  and  the  little 
probability  that  he  would  marry  a  wo- 
man twenty  years  older  than  himfelf: 
however,  flie  drove  to  allure  him  by 
her  behaviour;  but  it  was  all  in  vain: 
fhe  then  changed  her  conduct;  her  paf- 
fion  became  criminal;  and,  after  a 
druggie  between  that  and  her  confcience, 
flattered  herfelf,  that,  as  fhe  had  fiich 
proof  of  her  being  one  of  the  ele£t,  it 
was  impoffible  me  fliould  ever  be  a 
cad-away;  and,  confiding  in  this,  fhe 
refolved  to  give  way  to  her  pafiion  :  fhe 
then  drank  in  iniquity  like  waterj  and 
going  on  from  one  crime  to  another, 
finned  beyond  nil  hopes  of  mercy.  Poor 
Lucius  was  the  cauie  of  all :  had  fhe 

never 
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trever  known  him,  me  might  have  ftill 
been  virtuous  :  but  love  made  her  com- • 
itiit  what  her  confcience  condemned. 
She  could  not  bear  her  own  reflexions; 
fhe,  therefore,  endeavoured  to  conceal 
her  actions  from  the  light,  from  herle  If, 
from  him,  from  the  world  > 

This,  Madam,  is  the  fubftance  of  a 
very  long  diicourfe,  of  which  I  was 
heartily  weary;  nor  mould  I  trouble  you 
with  it)  if  it  did  not  feem  neceflary  to 
give  you  a  portrait  of  her  mind,  and  to 
kt  you  fee  how  far  even  religion,  when 
railed  upon  falfe  principles,  had  an  in- 
fluence in  corrupting  her  heart.  It  was 
a  gloomy  fyitein,  collected  from  ab- 
ftrufe  paftages  in  Scripture*  in  oppofition 
to  the  plaineftj  big  with  abfurdity,  con- 
tradiction, and  blafphemy;  contrary  to 
every  fentiment  we  can  form  of  the 
Deity,  as  a  wife  and  good  being,  an,d  to 
the  plained  di6latek  of  unprejudiced  , 
reafoH. 

Lucius  did  not  chufe  to  make  any 
anlwer  to  this  fine  harangue,  which  flie 
tlid  not  conclude  without  giving  him 
ibme  exhortations  to  repentance:  and, 
indeed,  me  had  drawn  it  out  to  fuch  a 
length,  and  her  fpirits  were  foexhaufted, 
that  fhe  was  obliged,  immediately  after, 
to  lie  down  :  we  therefore  took  out- 
leave,  promifing  to  fee  her  again  in  two 
or  three  days  time.  We  drank  tea  with 
Mr.  Stevens,  who  behaved  in  the  moft 
friendly  manner.  The  will  was  read, 
and  he  had  now  no  objection  to  being  his 
filter's  executor. 

We  had  fcarcely  drove  from  the  door» 

when  I  obferved  that  Lucius  appeared 

extremely  thoughtful.     We  were  now 

free  from   company,    and   perhaps    he 

might  dread  left  I  mould  take  hold  of 

this  firft  opportunity  to  make  him  fome 

reproaches :  but  I  was   refolved  to  dif- 

appoint  him.     He  watched  my  looks; 

he  eyed  me  very  attentively  from  time  to 

time,  and  feemed  defirous  of  divining 

iny  thoughtSj  while,  with  a  modeft  dit- 

tfdence  in  his  countenance,  he  feemed 

to  wait  till  I  began  the  difagreeable  fub- 

je6t.     I  believe  we  had  been  full  five 

minutes  in  the  coach  without  fpeaking 

a  word  to  each  other:  at  laft,  I  began 

w'rth  aflcing  him,  what  were  his  thoughts 

of  Prudilla?    *  I  hardly  know,'  laid  he, 

what  to  think  of  her;  fhe  has  cdhfeffed 

herfelf  guilty  of  very  black  crimes. 

Could  I  have  con  fen  ted  to  conceal  my 

father's  misfortunes,  I  had  been  jultly 

puniftuifL    J  mult  have  been  ruined. 


What  would  your  father  have  thought 
of  me  ?-'— <  It  is  very  true,'  laid  I,  '  it 
was  an  internal  fcheme;  the  very  idea 
of  it  makes  me  tremble.  It  was  hap- 
py for  me>  that  your  generous  fenti- 
ments,  which  would  not  Suffer  you  to 
conceal  it,  broke  all  her  meafures. 
But  the  child — -*-'  added  I,  fmiling; 
why,  I  am  made  a  mother  at  a  time 
when  I  leaft  thought  of  it.  But  did 
your  fufpicions  fall  where  fhe  intended 
they  Should?' — 'Yes,  my  dear,'  laid  he, 
giving  me  a  moll  aft'eclionate  look, 
that  feemed  to  thank  me  for  treating 
him  ib  gently;  '  I  returned  the  hand- 
kerchief, which  the  young  woman 
received,  indeed,  without  a  blufh : 
this  I  perfectly  remember.  I  had  ne- 
ver taken  notice  of  her  before;  and 
methought  fhe  had,  with  a  very  agiee- 
able  perlbn,  ah  innocence  and  modclty 
in  her  behaviour  which  I  could  not 
tell  how  to  reconcile  with  the  character 
of  a  laicivcotia  wanton.  I  reflected  on 
what  I  had  done 5  and  reflection 
brought  d  number  of  ideas  to  my 
mind,  that  were  by  no  means  pleating. 
However,  I  had  thehoneft  fatisfafttou 
of  thinking  that  I  was  not  her  cor- 
rupter  ;  and  this  thought  blunted  the 
fharpnefs  of  felf- reproach.  1  looked 
upon  her  ruin  as  almoft  irreparable  j  and 
painted  to  mytelf,  in  the  fti'ongeft  co-v 
lours,  the  unhappy  Situation  of  a  girl 
abandoned  to  the  indulgence  of  dil- 
graceful  appetites,  loft  to  all  fenSe  of 
real  virtue  and  honour,  and  in  the  di- 
rect road  to  infamy  and  mifery.  I 
pitied  her,  and  refolved  to  endeavour* 
at  leaft,  to  reclaim  her.  I  fouiiJ 
her  one  day  alone;  and,  Seizing  the 
opportunity,  I  began  a  lecture  on  in- 
continsncy.'i — '  O  hideous  T  inter - 
upted  I;  *  a  pretty  gentleman  to  preach 
to  a  girl  on  that  Subject! — the  Suppol- 
ed  partner  in  her  guilt  too!  Why,  I 
wonder  how  you  could  have  the  con- 
fidence to  open  your  mouth  about  iti 
The  moft  improper  pei  fon ! '— «*  No<, 
my  dear,'  returned  Lucius,  wiih  a 
mile,  *  I  mult  differ  from  you  :  tor> 
luppofing  her  the  perfon,  I  can't  help, 
even  now,  thinking  myfelf  the  moft 
proper  man  in  the  world.  However, 
it  was  with 'much  difficulty  that  I 
brought  myfelf  to  form  the  resolution  > 
and  with  more  ftill  that  I  put  it  in 
practice.  I  thought  it  my  duty  in, 
a  peculiar  manner,  and  encouraged 
niykif  with'  the  pieafmg  prolpeft  ot 
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«  faving  a  very  agreeable  girl  from  ruin. 
'  But,  when  I  had  this  opportunity,  I 
«  knew  not  how  to  begin.  I  was 
'  aihamed  of  appearing  more  virtuous 
'  than  hcrj  and  reproaching  her  for 
'  an  a&ion,  which  Hie,  I  imagined, 

*  thought  I  ottgkt  rather  to  thank  her 
«  for.     Thefe  laft  reflections  held  me 

<  for  fome  time  filenl;  but,   at  laft,  I 
«  boldly  began,  with   o'bferving  that  a 

*  girl  f'o  agreeable  in  her  perfon,  and, 

*  to  outward  appearance,  fo  modeft  and 

*  prudent,  feemed  formed  by  nature  for 
«  happinefs  :    and  that  it   was  a  pity, 
'  that,  with  ib  many  perfections,  flie 

*  mould  deftroy  all  her  hopes  of  enjoy - 
«  ing  the  pleafures  of  an  innocent  love, 
«  all, her  profpects  of  a  happy  marriage  ; 
'  lofe   the  eternal  rewards  of  heaven, 
«  and  inconfiderately  plunge  herlelf  in 
«  ruin  and  infamy;     She  interrupted  me, 
'  by  telling  me,  me  was  furprized  to 
'  hear  me  talk  in   this   manner,   and 
'  wondered  what  I  would  be  at.  I  then 

<  began  to  tell  her  that  I  was  a  partner 
«  in  her  guilt;  and  that,  though  I  had 
'  not  the  refolution   to  withftand  the 

*  temptation,    yet    my  confcunce   re- 
«  proached  me  for  what  I  had  done,  and" 
c  I  i-epented  of  my  folly;    "  Let  me  per- 
«'  fuade  you,"  laid  I.     She  (bred — me 

*  believed  I  was  mad — (he  flew  out  of 
'  the  room,  and  I — looked  like  a  fool. 

'  I  believe  fo,'  replied  I,  burfting  into  a 
laugh.  *  Poor  gill!  I  pity  her.  i  only 
'  wi(h  Prudiila  had  overheard  you.  But, 

*  I  hope  the  natural  innocence  of  her  be- 
'  haviour   cured  this  groundless  fufyi- 

*  cion/ — '  In  a  great  meafure  it  did,'  re- 
turned he;  *  notwithftanding  it  was  rea- 

<  fonabie  to  fuppofe  that  a  girl,  who  took 
«  iuch  precaution  as  to  come  and  go  away 
'  in  the  dark,  and  who,  all  the  time  me 
«  was  with  me,  never  fpoke  louder  thun 
'  a  whifper,  would  ftrenuoufly  deny  a 

*  fact    which   fhe  took   fuch  pains   to 
«  conceal :  I   was   not,  therefore,  per- 
4  fefctly    fatisfied. — But   I    can't   help 
'  thinking,  now  I  know  her  innocent, 
'  in  how  ridiculous  a  light  I  muft  then 

*  appear  to  her.     Two  or  three  months 
«  after,  I  lay  there  again;  I  took  the 

*  precaution  to  lock  my  door,  but  I  had 
«  not  been  an  hour  in  bed,  when  I  met 
'  with  the  lame  temptation,  which,  in 

*  fpite  of  all  my  previous  refolutions, 
«  again  proved  ioo  ftrongfor  me.  Thus, 
'  perfectly  convinced  of  my  own  weak- 
'  nefs,  I  refolved  never  to  lie  another 

<  niglu  in  the  lame  houfc.  But, ' when- 


'  ever  I  went  there,  I  to5k  particular 

*  notice  of  the  young  woman's  com- 

*  plexion,  as  well  as  of  her  fhape  :    and 
'  in  fix  or  eight  months  time,  obferving 

*  no  marks   of  her  pregnancy,  I  grew 
'  perfectly  eafy  with  refpeft  to  her,  and 
'  began  to  blame  myfelf  for  my  unjuft 

*  fufpicions,  though  I  was  ftill  at  a  lois 
'  where  to  fix  them.    Indeed,  my  dear,* 
continued    he,    *  I  can't  help  thinking 
'  Prudilla  committed  a  greater  crime,  in 

*  thus  endeavouring  to  ruin  the  reputa- 

*  tion  of  a  modeft  girl,  by  loading  her 

*  with  all  the  infamy  of  her  own  guilt, 
'  than  in  the  very  actions  that  gave  oc- 
'  cafion  to  it.   How  depraved  mult  have 
'  been  her  rnind  !  How  loft  to  every  ge- 

*  nerous  and  humane  fentiment  '.—But 
'  'tis  happy  for  her,  that  (he  has  had 
'  time  to  correct:  the  irregularities  of 

*  her  paflions.     Cenforiouihefs,    inhu- 
1  manity,  and  the  indulgence  of  every 

*  felfi(h  pafllon,  are  the  natural  confe- 
'  quences   of    her  fentiments  of    reli- 

*  gion;  a  religion,    which,    refpefcting 

*  only  God,  regards  every  duty  to  man  , 
'  as   low    and   contemptible  :    but    AT 
'  deeply  are  the  kind  affections  imprint- 

*  on  the  heart;  fo  lovely  does  virtue,- 

*  humanity,  and  generofity,  appear  to 
'  all  mankind;  that,  however  the  minds 
'  of  individuals  are  warped  by  felfifli 
'   views,  they  cannot  help  fecretly  ap- 

*  proving  this  temper  in  others  :  and 
{  even  thofe  of  her  fentiments,    how- 
'  ever  contemptibly  they  fpeak  of  it,  ge- 

*  nerally  mew   by  their  actions,   that 
'  they  have  the  lame  obligations  to  na- 
'  ture,  the  fame  impulfes  to  goodnefs, 
1  with  the  reft  of  mankind  :   fo  that, 

*  however  pernicious  their  religious  fen- 

*  timents  may  appear,  with  relpect  to 
'  their  tendency,  it  very  rarely  happens 
«  that  they  have  really  fuch    unhappy, 
«  fuch  horrid  clefts.  ' 

But  I  will  trouble  you  no  longer, 
Madam,  with  the  repetition  of  a  con- 
verlation  which  begins  to  grow  but 
little  interefting.  You  will,  I  fancy, 
readily  believe,  that  I  am  now  fufficient- 
ly  weary;  for  this  is  as  true  as  that  I  am 
your  ladyftiip's  conftant  friend, 

FELICIA 


LETTER     XXXVII. 

YOU  find,   Madam,  by  my  two 
laft  letters,  that  1  am  arrived  at 
the  unexpected  honou-r  of  being  a  ftep- 
raother  ; 
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mother :  but  yvhether  I  mail  behave 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fupport  my  new 
dignity  with  any  degree  of  applaufe  to 
jnyfeif,  is  a  circumftance  that  I  cannot 
yet  be  fure  of.  However,  of  this  I  am 
certain,  that  I  was  never  in  my  life 
half  ib  angry  as  I  am  now,  at  our  writers 
of  plays,  novels,  and  romances,  for 
continually  drawing  a  ftep-mother  as  a 
monfter  in  nature}  and  fo  terrible  a  crea- 
ture, that  one  would  be  apt  tp  conceive 
that  me  had  not  one  feature  that  in  the 
leaft  refembled  any  part  of  a  human 
being.  And,  indeed,  in  all  my  reading, 
which,  in  this  way,  has  been  pretty  ex  - 
tenfive,  I  can  hardly  recollect  above 
one  or  two  inltances  in  which  this  inex- 
orable tyrant  had  the  leaft  advantage 
above  a  tiger,  a  wolf,  or  a  crocodile. 
That  a  bad  woman  mould  make  a  bad 
wife,  and  a  worfe  ftep- mother,  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at;  efpecially,  if  covet- 
pufnefs,  pride,  ill-nature,  and  an  ex- 
traordinary fondnefs  for  her  own  chil- 
dren, center  in  the  fame  breaft.  But 
while  there  are  fuch  perlons  if\  the  world 
as  your  ever-honoured  aunt,  you  muft  be 
convinced,  that  an  empty  name  can  ne- 
ver change  the  difpofitien  of  the  heart, 
and  turn  the  moft  mild,  the  tendereft 
and  moft  generous  minds,  into  favage 
cruelty.  By  her  example,  Madam,  I 
intend  to  regulate  my  conduct;  and 
while  I  ftriye  to  imitate  fo  fine  a  model, 
I  muft  be  a  wretched  copyift  indeed,  if 
I  myfelf  am  not  tolerably  per  feel. 

Lucius  feems  extremely  pleaied  at  my 
manner  of  treating  him;  and  a  thoufand 
times  has  he  already  thanked  me,  by  his 
looks,  and  the  moft  engaging  expref- 
fions  of  tendernefs.  Two  days  after 
this  day  of  wonders,  we  went  to  pay 
another  vifit  to  Prudilla.  I  was  defirous 
of  feeing  thechildj  andeafily  imagined, 
that  though  Lucius  was  perfectly  filent 
on  this  head,  he  could  not  avoid  being 
much  more  fo,  though  his  fear  of  of- 
fending me  might  make  him  conceal  it. 
As  Mr.  Stevens  had  torn  the  paper 
which  contained  a  detail  of  his  filter's 
guilt,  we  had  loft  the  direction  where  to 
find  the  h'ttle  creature,  whom  I  now  be- 
gan to  coniider  as  one  of  the  family.  I, 
therefore,  the  evening  before,  propofed 
his  fending  a  fervant,  with  a  letter,  to 
give  them  notice  when  we  intended  to 
fee  them,  and  to  defire  that  the  infant 
might  be  brought  to  their  houfe.  Lu- 
cius readily  embraced  this  propofal,and 
with  a  loek.  that  fcemed  to  /peak  much 


more  than  he  exprefTed,  feized  hold  of 
my  hand,  and  thanked  me  for  the  care 
I  took  to  anticipate  his  defn  es. 

The  next  morning  we  fet  out  pretty 
early;  and,  upon  our  arrival,  Mr.  Ste- 
vens, handing  me  out  of  the  coach, 
conduced  us  in,  when  he  muft  needs  fa- 
lute  me,  under  the  character  of  his  filter  j 

*  not  in  law,'  laid  he,  '  butagainftlaw  : 

*  however,  you  are  my  filter,  and  you 

*  fhall  be  my  fifter.     I  hope,'  added  he, 
'  you  have  heartily  forgiven  the  peni- 

*  tent   above  itairs;  if  you  have,  you 
'  muft  let  us  fee  it,   by  taking  care  of 
'  her  child  :  and,  by  this  means,  you 

*  will  greatly  oblige,  not  only  me,  your 

*  brother,  and  the  bantling's  uncle  and 

*  guardian,  but  our  good   friend   my 

*  young  philolopher  there,  the  baby's 

*  papa,  whom,  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  your 
'  duty  to  oblige/ 

<  O,  Sir,'  faid  I,  <I  will  not  difpute 
'  with  you  about  a  name.  If  you  can 
'  prove  that  you  are  any  way  related  to 

*  me,   I  mall  certainly  efteem  it  an  ho- 
'  nour.     As  to  the  child,  I  can  make 
'  no   promifes,    I  a  flu  re    you  :     I  can 
'  only  fay,  that  I  will  do  my  endea- 
'  vour  atleuft;  and,  though  not  from 

*  dull  duty,   I  fnall,    from  affeelinn,   a 
'  much  more  engaging  motive,  ftrive  to 
'  contribute  to  the  fat  sfaclion  of  one 

*  who  is  nearer  than  a  brother.' 

'  You  are  very  good,  Madam/  re- 
plied he,  fmiling;  '  but  as  to  the  honour 

*  of  bsing  related  to  me,  (in  this  man- 
'  i>er  I  mean)  I  muft  confefs  that  it  is 
'  but  very   little.     The  poor   brat,  it 

*  muft  be  acknowledged,  is  bale-born  j 
1  and,  therefore,    you  are  no  more  it'» 

*  mother-in-law,  than  I  am  your  bro- 

*  ther-in-law    I  mean,    by  the  law  of 

*  the   land.     By    the    laws    of  nature 
'  and  reafon,    indeed,    you    are  much 

*  more    nearly  related}     for,    as    this 

*  gentleman's  wife,  you    are  as  much 
'   the  mother  of  this  child  as  if  it  had 
'  been  horn  in  marriage;   for  his  mar- 
f  riage  with  my   fifter  would  not  make 

*  the  child  more  his  than  it  is  at  prelentt 

*  and,  confequcntly,   your  duty  is,   in 

*  both  cafes,  the  fame/ 

*  I  am  quite  of  your  mind,  Sir,"* 
faid  I  :  «  but  where  is  this  little  creature  ? 

*  methinks  I   long   to    be   acquainted 
'  with   my  new   charge.* — '  We  (hall 

*  have  the  young  flut  here  by  and  by,* 
replied   he;    and  then   added   gravely, 

*  But  what  is  the  matter  with  Lucius  ? 
«  See  how  thoughtful  he  looks  !    Why, 

Ra  •  Iprofcfs 
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'  I  profefs  he  has  all  the  father  in  his 
'  face — it  is  written  on  his  forehead. 
'  He  has  one  child  now,  which,  three 

*  days  aa;o,  I  dare  fay  he  never  fo  mwch  as 
'  dreamed  of,   and,  iflguefs  right,  in 

*  three  months  or  fo,  he  will  have  ano- 

*  thcr.     Is  it  not  true,   M.adam  ?  No 
'  wonder  then,  that  he  has  the  look  of 
'  a  patriarch.     But,  I  hope,  he  has  not 
«  loll  his  fpeech  ?' 

*  No,  no,  Sir/  faid  Lucius,  with 
a  (mile;  c  I  have  been  lifteningvery  at- 
«  tentively  to  you,  and  at  the  fame 
«  time  admiring  the  goodnefs  of  a  lady 
'  that  derives  frefli  charms  from  my  guilt 
«  and  folly.' — '  Nay,  nay,*jried  he,  'there 
'  is  no  wonder  that  you  mould  not  find 

*  an  opportunity  to  put  in  afingle  word, 
«  when   a  talkative  old  fellow,  and    a 
'  very  fine  lady,  feem   refolved  to  have 
'  all  the  difcourfe  to  themfelves  :   when 
'  this  is  the  cafe,  you  are  too  wile  not 
'  to   know,   that  the  moft   complaifant 
'  thing  the  hufband  can  do,   is  not  to 

*  interrupt  them.     But  is  (he  fo  very 
'  good?  Why  then,  I  fuppofe,  you  have 
'  not  had  fo  much  as  a  curtain-lefture 
'  upon  this  affair  I1 — 'Far  frond  it,  T  a  flu  re 
'  you,r  replied  Lucius.    'Thenfheisa 
'  dear,  fweet  little  angel,'  cried  the  old 
man;  *  ave,  and  a  goddefs  too;  and— an 

*  — an — -I  don't  know  what  to  call  her; 

<  I  can't  think   of  a  name  half  good 

*  enough.     I  could  almoit  find  in   ir.y 
'  '  heart  to  ravifh  a  kifs  from  her  for  it; 

«  only  I   am  afraid,   that  it  will  be  a 

*  little  unreafonable,  that    both   mould 

*  i'uffer  a  rape  from  our  family.    Let  me 

*  tell   you,   Madam,    that  you  are  hap- 
'  py  in    having  an  opportunity  to  (hew 

*  a   great  nefs  of  mind,  that  muft   for 

<  ever  endear  you  to  a  man  of  fenfe. 
«    But  whatever  you  are  in  reality,    you 
'  are  not  to  appear  to  the  world   in  the 
«  character  of  a  ftep-mother;  theinfmt 

*  mu ft  he  brought  up  as  the  child  of  a 
'   deceafed  friend,  relation,  or  fo;  or,  if 

*  Lucius  wilt  confent    to   it,    let  her  be 

<  put  under  the  care  of  his  mother  and 
«  Marilla.'  This,    Madam,    will  esfe 

*  you  of  a  roundel-able  part  of  the  care 

*  of  y9ur  office,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
«  you  will  hive  an  opportunity -of  feeing 
«  her  as  often  as  you  pirate.' 

Lucifis.  readily  approved  of  this  mo- 
tion j  an'l  I  as  readily  agreeing  to  it,    it 
v/is    reiolved  that  Sopln'onn,  T   . 
r.-.-jihsr,.  ihould  be  iniorrnid,   17  Mr. 


Stevens,  of  the  whole  affair.  This  be- 
ing immediately  determined,  he  refum- 
ed,  *  There  are  many  advantages  which' 
'  will  attend  your  concealing'the  truth, 
'  from  the  world,  befides  the  fmglecon- 
'  fideration  of  the  reputation  of  the  two. 
1  families.  You  would,  in  fome  fenfe, 
'  be  regarded  by  the  world  as  a  ftep, 
«  mother:  and  though  they  would, 
'  doubtlefs,  be  ready  to  make  fome  al- 
'  lowance,  in  confideration  of  the  {hit's 
'  being  ba(e-born;  yet  the  very  name 
'  itfelf  is  generally  here,  in  the  country, 
«  the  caufe  of  difcontent,  arid  frequent 
«  uneafinels.  It  is  an  unthankful  office. 
'  Every  body  takes  pains  to  render  her 
'  fufpe&ed  by  the  little  bratsj  they,, 
'  without  thought,  are  induftrious  to 
'  weaken  her  authority,  by  lowing,  in 
1  their  unthinking  minds,  the  feeds  of 
'  jealoufy,  dilti  ult,  and  a  fpirit  of  con- 
«  tradition.  And,  let  her  be  ever  fo 
c  good,  let  her  have  ever  fuch  an  affec- 

*  tion  for  the  children,  the  flighteft  cor- 

*  reclion,  the  moft    gentle  reproof,   is 
*>  aggravated  into  the  moft  infupportable 

*  tyranny;  every  old  woman  in  the  pa- 

*  rim  bemoans  their  hard  fate;  and,  let 
1  the  urchins  be  guilty  of  ever  fo  great 
«  a  crime,  they  can't  whimper,  but  the 
'  fimple,  well-meaning  neighbours*  cry 
'  out — "  Ah,  poor  fouls  !  if  their  own 
"  mother  was  alive,   they  would  not  be 
«'  fcrved    fo."       The    children    eafily 
«  imbibe  thefe  bad  influences,  and  are 
'  inadvertently  taught  to  hate  &  perfon 
«  who,  perhaps,  ftrives  to  love  them  -t 

<  a   woman  who,  from  the  time  of  her 
1  marriage,    filled  with  a  juft  fenfe  of 

<  her  duty,  may  have  refolved  to   do 
'  them  all  the  juftice  in  her  power,  and 
'  to  treat  them  with  a]l  pofftble  lenity. 
'  Her  cafe  is  very  hard  :  all  her  endea- 

*  vours  to  pleafe  are  fruitlefs;    a  bad 
'  conftruftion  is  put  upon  her  kindeft 
'  actions;   me  ftrives   in  vain;  is  un- 

*  thanked;  and,   perhaps,  repaid  with 
'  ingratitude/    And  this,   Madam,  I 

*  have     fometimes     known    to  be  the 

*  cafe   of  by  far  the  beft  woman  in  the 
4   neighbourhood.' 

«  Keally,  Sir,'  faid  I,    «  you  give  a 

*  very  mocking  account  of  the  uncom- 

*  fortable  ftate  of  being  a  mother-in- 
'  law  ;   enough  to  frighten  any  woman 
'  from  the  thoughts  of  marrying  a  man 
'  vv'n.o  has  children;  but,  however,  if  flic 
1  has  "the  goodnefs  to  pedevere  in  her 

4  kindnefs, 
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<  kindnefs,  fhemuft  furely  win  them  over 
f  atlaftj  theii  prejudicesmuftvani(h;and, 
«  if  Mr.  Prior's  remark  be  true,  that — 

«f  Malice    vaijquilh'd,    heightens    virtue's 
<«  praife,"— 

'  (he  will  then  have  the  fatisfaftion  of  a 

*  glorious  revenge.     Having  made  this 
«  noble  conqueft1,  (lie  will  force  them  to 
«  do  juftice  to  her  merit,  and,  in  fpite  of 
«  themfe'lves,  to  give  her  their  love,  their 
1  efteem,    and  their  gratitude.     What 
«  are  nil  the  fubmiUions  in  the  world  to 

<  this  ?     To  fee  their  cheeks  glow  with 
«  affection,  at  the  fume  time  that  they, 

*  with  an  honeft  blum,  own  their  error; 

<  this  is  not  only  heaping  coals  of  fire  on 
«  their  heads,  baton  their  hearts  too.' 

*  This  is  very  true,'    faid   Lucius, 
fmiling,  and  giving  me  a  look  pf  ap- 
probation; '  but  few  tempers  can  held 
out  againft  ill  treatment.     Ingratitude 
may  fometimes  four  the  bell  minds;  it 
too  eafily  prompts  them  to  make  are- 
turn  in  kind:  and,  when  this  is  the 
cafe,  both  the  lady  and  the  children 
are  worthy  of  pity/ 
We  now  went  up  (lairs,  where  we 
found  Prudilla  in  a  much  weaker  con- 
dition than  when  we  were  here  before: 
but  we  had  hardly  taken  our  feats,  when 
we  heard  Mr.  Stevens  talking  to  a  wo- 
man at  the  chamber- door;  and  having 
defired  her  to  ftep  down  into  the  pantry 
to  refrefh  herfelf,  came  in  with  a  child 
in  his  arms.     Lucius  and  I  arofe:  our 
«yes  were  fixed  on  the  infant;  which, 
fmih'ng,  held  out  it's  little  arms  to  me: 
hut  Mr.  Stevens,    not  obferving  this, 
carried    it   to  Prudilla;  who,  giving  a 
deep  iigh,  and  looking  upon  it  with  eyes 
(wimming  with  affection,  defired  to  kifs 
it:    but    the  child  turned  away;    and, 
perhaps,  frighted  at  her  ghaftly  appear- 
ance,   iHll   llruggled   to  come  at  me; 
which  (lie  immediately  did,  the  moment 
(he   was    fet  down   at   her  mamma's 
knee. 

This  little  incident,  trifling  as  it  was, 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  pleafure.  I  lat 
down ;  and  placing  her  on  my  lap,  gave 
her  a  kifs:  (he  fondled  me;  and,  with 
an  innocent  fmile,  ftroked  my  face  for 
half  a  minute,  faying — *  Ah,  poor  !' 
then  giglftd,  and  bid  her  pretty  hand 
in  my  Worn.  I  could  not  help  being 
fond  of  the  dear  creature.  I  kiffed  her 
(evcral  times,  without  even  knowing  why 
I  did  it :  it  was  giving  way  to  an  im- 
pulfe  which  I  could  not  refUl.  I  c«n- 


fidered  her  as  a  part  of  my  dfear  Lucius  j 
I  endeavoured  to  trace  in  her  face  fome 
of  his  well-known  features.     I  caft  my 
eyes  on  him,  that  I  might  be  able  to  form 
a  more  accurate  judgment  of  the  re- 
femblance;  when  I  could  not  help  ob- 
ferving that,  with   a    look    of  peculiar 
pleafure,  he  feemed  to  watch  all  my  ac- 
tions, while,  at  the  fame  time,  his  coun- 
tenance was   overfpread  with  a  foltnefs 
that  methought  exprefTed  a  paternal  af- 
fection working   iii  his  heart.     W'hiic 
I  was  thus  engaged  in  endeavouring  to 
trape  out,  and,  by  the  help  of  fancy,  to 
prove  a  likenei's  between  the  lineaments 
of  a  face  that  was  placed  before  me,  and 
thoie  in  miniature  placed  near  my  bo- 
fom,   my  glances    frequently  met  hisj 
and  the  fatisfaclion  and  delight  that  ap- 
peared in  them,  gave  an  additional  ap- 
plaule  to  that  which  arofe  from  the  in- 
dulgence of   thei'e    fooleries.     Lucius, 
notwithftanding  this  vifiblefatisfaftion, 
ftill   continued   filent,  and  feemed  at  a 
lofs  how  to  behave,  though  fo  many  ex- 
predions  of  my  tendernefs  might  well 
be  fuppcfed  10  authorize  him;  and  1  was 
jull   going;  to    chide  hirn   for  it,  when 
Prudilla,  with  a  fijjh,  cried,  in  a  very 
peevifh  and  jealous  tone,  that  flic  thought 
it  very  hard  that  flie  might  not  have  the 
pleafure  of  kifling  her  own  child;  that 
(he  law  plainly  I  mould  fpoil  ir;  and 
that  it  was  an  odd  way  of  fliewing  my 
kindnefs,   to  take  her  from  a  perfon  that 
muft  be  fnppofed  to  love  her  betttr  than 
I  or  any  body  elfe  could  do.    Lucius  co- 
loured, anil,  giving  her  a  look  of  indig- 
nation,  was  going  to  fpeak,  when  Mr. 
Stevens  began;  for  he  being  let  into  the 
important   lee  ret,  was   now  flittered  to 
continue  in  the  room.     *   What  d«  you 
*  mean,  lifter?'  laid  he,  in  a  halty,  ftvere 
manner;  *  would  you  not  have  the  lady 
love  the  child  ?     If  you  are  fo  jealous 
that  nobody  mull  be  fond  of  her  but 
yourfelf,  e'en  take  her  with  you.     J\ 
good  mother  would  think  herfelf  very 
happy    in  leaving  it  to  the  care  of  a 
pepfon  who  is  difpoled  to  be  fond  of  it.' 
— *  A  good  mother  !'  returned  Ihe,  cry. 
g  :    *  you  are  always  reproaching  me 
with  my  guilt ;  why  muft  I   be  told 
of  it?    why  muft  I  be  upbraided  with 
being  a  mother  ?     But  yet  it  is  too 
true — to  my  fhame  it  is.     Would  to 
God    I   had  never  been    a   mother  4 
Would  to  God  I  had  never  delerved  to 
be  a  mother  !' — c  See  there  now,"1  cried! 
Mr.  Stevens;  *  I  proteft  there  isno  fuch 
*  thing 
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thing  as  fpeaking  to  her.  I  reproach 
ypu  !— W'ell,  but  it's  no  matter.'  And 
hen  addremng  himfelf  to  me — {  Dear 
Madam,'  faid  he,  *  excufe  this  treat- 
ment. My  fifter's  illneis  makes  her 
16  peeviih,  that  fhe  h,ardly  knows  what 
fhe  fays.  Be  fo  good  as  to  let  me  take 
the  child. "" 

Lucius  and  I  ftared;  and  it  was  not 
without  fome  ftruggles  that  I  ftifledmy 
reientment.  I  was  two  or  three  times 
going  to  break  out,  and  to  interrupt 
them;  and  had  I  followed  the  firft  dic- 
tates of  my  paffion,  fomuch  was  I  pro- 
voked at  her  manner  of  fpeaking,  that 
3  mould  have  difowned  all  my  tender- 
nefs  to  thechild,  though  my  heart  would 
have  given  the  lye  to  my  words,  and 
have  vented  much  morebitter  reproaches 
than  thofe  fhe  received  from  her  bro- 
ther; and,  perhaps,  in  the  heat  of  my  re- 
fcntment,  I  might  have  told  her  that, 
to  oblige  her,  I  would  readily  difclaim 
all  relation  to  it.  But  a  few  moments 
reflection,  and  the  fight  of  Lucius,  made 
me  refolve  to  fpeak  in  a  different  man- 
ner 5  and  Mr.  Stevens's  good-natured 
apology,  not  to  fpeak  at  all.  Could  I, 
Madam,  have  faid  anything  that  would 
have  difpleafed  Lucius  more  ?  Could  I 
have  behaved  in  a  mannermore  contrary 
to  the  fettled  difpofition  of  my  mind  ? 
Yet  paffion  would  have  done  what  my 
reafon  would  for  ever  have  difallowed. 
Ivtr.  Stevens  took  the  child,  who  clung 
to  me,  and,  giving  me  a  befeeching 
look,  cried  at  parting.  He  fteppedwith 
her  to  his  filler;  and  fetting  her  on  one 
cf  the  arms  of  the  chair,  fhe  had  jull 
ftrength  enough  to  keep  her  from  fall- 
ing. She  kifled  her  two  or  three  times; 
but  had  hardly  had  her  a  minute,  when 
laying  tint  her  crying  diftracted  her 
head,  fhe  defired  that  fomcbody  would 
take  the  naughty  girl  from  her.  Lucius 
feized  her  in  his  arms;  and,  firft  feeming 
to  obfcrve  my  looks,  hugged  her  to  his 
bofbm,  kifled  her  with  the  affection  of  a 
tender  parent,  and  then  brought  her  to 
me,  ?nd  defired  her  to  kifs  me,  wkich  fhe 
readily  did.  He  fmiled;  and  being 
appreheniive  that  Prudilla's  ill  temper 
might  again  mew  itfelf,  wifhedher  bet- 
ter, and  we  both  took  our  leave,  Mr. 
Stevens  calling  for  the  nurfe  to  take  the 
child.  While  we  were  at  dinner,  Mr. 
Sttven*  renewed  his  apologies;  and  at 
the  fame  time  told  me,  that  he  had  been 
fo  provoked  4t  feeing  my  goodnefs,  as 
he  called  it,  fo  ungratefully  returned, 


that,  notwithftanding  his  fitter's  illaefs, 
he  had  much  ado  to  behave  towards  her 
with  any  degree  of  decency.  And  on 
this  fcore,  top,  Lucius  vindicated  his 
filence;  alledging,  that  if  he  had  once 
begun  to  reproach  her,  his  heat  of  tem- 
per would,  in  all  probability,  have  made 
him  treat  her  in  fuch  a  manner  as  might 
have  been  attended  with  very  ill  confe- 
quences  with  refpect  to  her.  I  was  not, 
I  confefs,  entirely  fatisfied  with  this  rea- 
fon; I  was  infulted  on  his  account,  and 
had  been  fhocked  with  reproaches  in  the 
midf}  of  a  glow  of  tendernefs,  and  while 
I  was  giving  a  high  teftimony  of  my  af- 
fection to  him,  and  engaged  in  an  em- 
ployment which  my  affronted  pridemade 
me  almoft  look  upon  as  an  act  of  fu- 
pererogation.  However,  I  Deemed  to 
admit  of  his  excufe;  and,  as  I- made  ngi. 
reply,  but  took  pains  to  curb'and  con- 
ceal the  remains  of  my  ill  temper,  which, 
had  now  pretty  well  fubfidcd,  he  feemed 
to  think  me  perfectly  fatisfied  with  it. 

You  fee,  Madam,  that  I  can  be  out  ojf 
humour  without  caufe.  Lucius  was 
certainly  in  the  right;  for  how  barbarous 
would  it  have  been  in  him  to  have  reta- 
liated an  affront  on  a  woman  on  the  very 
verge  of  life,  merely  for  a  weak  nefs  and 
peevifh  fretfulnefs,  which  her  illneis,  ad- 
ded to  her  uneafy  reflections,  might  well 
excufe!  And  had  the  conferences  been 
what  he  had  juft  reafon  to  dread,  I  am 
lure  he  would  never  have  forgiven  him- 
felf. 

Our  converfation,  Madam,  for  the  reft 
of  the  day,  was  fo  little  interefting,  that 
I  fhall  not  trouble  either  you  or  myfelf 
with  a  repetition  of  it.     And,  indeed,  I 
have  already  given  you  trifles  enough  to 
make  you  think  this  a  molt  trifling  let- 
ter.   My  mind  was,  however,  in  a  molt 
delightful   fituation  all  the  afternoon, 
and  particularly  when  wetook  our Jeavej 
and  the  engaging  manner  in  which  Lu- 
cius made  his  acknowledgments  upon 
our  return  home  in  the  coach,  ftrength- 
ened    and    confirmed   every   delightful; 
fenfation.     *  My  dear  Felicia/  faid  he, 
taking  hold  of  my  hand,  and  giving  m» 
a  look  exprdfive  of  every  thing  that  can 
be  called  tender  and  generous;  «  how 
kind,  how  obliging,  is  your  whole  be- 
haviour!    How  agreeable  is  my  fur- 
prize,  to  find  nothing  but  the  deareft 
proofs  of  affection  where  I  expected  to 
meet  with  reproach;  and  to  fee  yougc- 
neroufly  overlook  a  crime  which  would 
raife  the  indignation  of  alraoit  every 
*  Qther 
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c  Other  woman!     To  fee  you  carefs  a 

*  child  which  is  not  yonr  own!  A  child 

<  that  is-         But  I  can't  find  words  to 
«  exprefs  half  my  meaning.     Is  all  my 
'  tendernefs  too  little  for  you,  that  you 

*  muft  thus   endeavour   to  encreafe  it 
'  with  the  moft  fenfible  obligations,  and 
'  to  add  to  love  the  higheft  admiration 
'  and  gratitude  ?"— '  How  much  are  you 
4  miftaken !' cried  I,  laughing.    'What 
'  will  you  fay,  if  I  tell  you  that  I  know 
'  many  ladies,  and,  I  believe,  fome  of 
'  drift  virtue  too,  who  have  adopted  it 
'  as  a  maxim-,  that  "  a  reformed  rake 
"  makes  the  belt  hufband?"     This  is 

*  really  a  moft  ridiculous,  as  well  as  in- 
'  decent  affertion ;  and,  whenever  it  is 
'  tried,  a  moft  dangerous  experiment : 
'  but  as  vanity  makes  them  always  flat- 

*  ter  tliemfelves  that  their  charms  are  ca- 

*  pable  of  producing  this  wonderful  re- 
'  formation,  they  are  hardly  ever  afraid 

*  of  marry  ing,  even  the  molt  abandoned 
'  libertine,  though  funk  a  thoufand  de- 
'  grees  below  the  dignity  of  a  man.  Pray 

<  what  would  thefe  people  fay  to  a  fault 
'  which  muft    appear  extremely  fmall 

*  when  compared  to  years  fpent  in  the 
«  diabolical  employment  of  ruining  in- 
«  noccncc,  and  in  all  the  cruel  infernal 
'  arts   of  falfhood,    deceit,    and  trea- 
'  chery  ?'— ^'  I  am  furpiized,  my  dear,' 
faid  Lucius,    *   that  ladies  who   have 

*  adopted  fuch   a   pernicious   opinion, 
'  mould  have  fo  little  prudence  as  to 
'  makeitpublick.     Have  they  no  fenfe 
c  of  modefty?     Can  they  be  infenfible 

*  that  people  will  be  apt  to  charge  them 
'  with  being  influenced  by  defires  that 
'  prompt  them  only  to  approve  a  man 
«  who  has  given  before-hand  convincing 

<  teiHmonies  of    his  ability  to  gratify 
«  them;  and  that,  for  a  certainty  of  this, 

<  they  will  facrifice  every  other  confi- 
«  deration,    and  prefer  him   who   has 

*  proved  himfelf  a  villain  ?   You  know, 
f  my  dear,  it  is   not  fuch  as   thefe  I 

*  meant.     I  would  not  do  you  the  in- 
c  jury  to  mention  your  name  with  theirs, 

*  nor  am  I  folicitous  about  the  diflike  or 
«  approbation  of  fuch  as  thefe;  but  that 
«  you  mould  thus  generoufly  hide  my 

<  faults,  how  can   I  lufficieritly  thank 
«  yout     That  you,  who  are  modefty  it- 
'  felf,  a  friend  to  every  virtue,  mould, 
'  initead   of  upbraidings,    lavifh  your 
'  tendernefs,  and,   with   all  the  blan- 

*  dimments  of  love,  carefs  an   infant 

«  that '  Hold,  hold,   my  dear,' 

cried  I,  laughing;  <  a  trues  to  your  flat- 


tery, Ibefeech  you.  Pray,  how  long 
have  we  been  married  ?  'Above  nine 
months,  I  believe.  It  is  high  time, 
fure,  to  have  done  with  compliments. 
Why,  we  ought  to  have  had  twice  as 
many  quarrels;  and,  to  follow  the 
mode,  we  mould,  before  this  time,  have 
begun  heartily  to  hate  each  other.  But 
to  be  ferious,'  added  I,  with  a  gravity 
much  more  fuitable  to  the  prefent  difpo- 
fition  of  my  mind  than  this  flight,  which, 
however  lively,  was  all  affectation;  *  to 
what  purpofe  mould  I  torture  you,  bv 
reproaching  you  with  a  fault  long  fines 
pafled  ?  Can  I  give  you  pain  without 
feeling  it  myfelf?  Since  none  of  uS 
are  perfect,  ought  I  not  rather  to  re- 
joice that  you  have  fo  few  faults,  and 
fa  many  virtues  to  counterbalance 
them  ?  I  am  very  fenfible,  that  mould 
a  young  woman,  with  the  lame  temp- 
tation, fo  readily  forfeit  her  honour, 
me  would  be  entirely  inexcufable,  and 
her  crime  would  admit  of  but  little 
alleviation.  I  am  fenfible,  too,  that 
though  ftie  would  fufter  the  greateii 
infamy  by  becoming  a  mother,  your 
crime,  in  the  eye  of  Heaven,  may  be 
as  great  as  hers;  yet  the  world,  that 
would  condemn  her,  will  excule  you* 
And  (hall  I  be  more  obdurate,  and 
lefs  ready  to  forgive,  than  a  ftranger? 
I,  who  have  improved  by  your  exam- 
ple, and  who  owe  to  you  a  vaft  acqui- 
fition  in  knowledge,  and  in  many  iu- 
blimely  delicate  lenlations  ?  It  was 
you  who  firft  taught  me  to  converie 
with  myfelf,  to  know  the  pieafufes  of 
reflection,  and  all  the  delight  that  ac- 
companies heavenly  gratitude  and  love. 
With  all  thefe  obligations,  have  Irea- 
fon  to  complain  that  you  are  a  man, 
and  not  an  angel?  Though  you  have 
been  frail,  your  mind  is  (till  untainted  c 
I  have  not  the  leaft  fear  of  your  infi- 
delity to  me.  It  is  my  duty,  it  is  my 
intereft,  to  make  you  happy;  and  I 
hope  it  will  always  be,  as  it  is  now, 
my  higheft  pleafure.  O  Lucius !  where 
could  I  have  foundahufband  like  you? 
for,  as  Hamlet  fays  of  his  father, 
'  Take  you  for  all  in  all,  I  ne'er  ftiall 
look  upon  your  like  again." 
Lucius  embraced  rne;  but  told  me  he 
might,  with  far  greater  juitice,  retort  the 
charge  of  flattery  upon  me.  He  con- 
fefled  that  he  had  many  imperfections, 
and  the  moft  tender  and  obliging  things 
were  faid  on  both  fides;  but  I  have  now 
neither  the  lelfure  nOr  inclination  to  re- 
peat 
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p*at  them.  May  every  refined  delight 
h-j  yours  ;  and  may  your  ladylhip  ever 
he  as  happy  as  is,  ut  prefent,  your  1m- 
cercft  friend, 

FELICIA  MANLY. 


LETTER    XXXVIII* 

IAm  very  glad,  Madarnj  to  find  that 
both  you  and  your  aunt  approve  my 
conduct:  but  if  you  make  my  letters  fo 
publick  as  tolhew  them  your  friends,  you 
will  oblige  me,  in  fpite  of  my  own  incli  - 
Buttons,  to  write  with  more  referve.  The 
account  of  the  difpute  between  her  and 
you,  on  the  propriety  of  Lucius's  re- 
proving a  young  woman  whom  he 
thought  a  partner  in  his  guilt,  is  very  di- 
verting 5  but  I  am  more  pleafed  to  find 
that  confidence  andunreferve  with  which 
I  have  related  certain  events,  and  which 
I  was  not  altogether  fatisfied  with,  luf- 
fieiently  juftified  by  her  obfervations.  It 
is  with  inexpreffible  delight  I  hear  her 
lay — Thattiie  ingenuity  of  mind  which 
could  prompt  him  to  undertake  fo  irk- 
iome  a  talk,  nr.d  the  modeft  diffidence 
that  accompanied  his  behaviour  to  me, 
in  oppofite  to  the  bold  confidence  of  a 
man  who  would  rather  glory  in  hisguilt, 
place  him  in  fo  fair  a  view,  as  to  make 
him,  in  her  opinion,  more  amiable  than 
,if  he  had  wanted  this  lhade  to  heighten 
the  lights  which  form  the  portrait  I  have 
given  of  his  character. — 

After  this  compliment  to  Lucius, 
would  not  any  one  imagine  that  I  was  a 
tolerable  painter?  She  talks  of  lights  and 
lhades  mutually  letting  off  each  other; 
and  what  elfe  is  neceflary  to  compleat 
the  picture  ?  How  unreasonable  is  it  in 
her,  to  infill  upon  your  defiring  me  to 
prefent  her  with  a  more  finifhed  piece> 
and  to  give  the  portrait  of  his  mind  in 
one  view!  But  you  muft  be  obeyed. 
And  yet  how  difficult  is  the  talk  !  Where 
{hail  I  begin  ?  He  has  all  thofe  en* 
clearing  impreflions  of  humanity,  thole 
hative  traces  of  goodnels,  which  the 
rnind  approves  upon  the  firlt  view.  His 
Virtue  colts  him  little  or  no  pains,  it 
fprings  freely  from  his  foul;  while  the 
eafy  fweetnefs  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, lets  every  one  fee  that  it  is  at- 
tended with  all  thepleafures  of  felf- gra- 
tification t  it  is  the  re  ltd  t  of  a  refined 
tr.fte,  a  correct  imagination,  and  a  fet- 
tled judgment.  From  hence  bis  bene- 


ficence derives  it's  virtue,  as  well  as  it*'- 
fource,  and  not  from  a  conlideratibn  of 
the  pleafure  that  accompanies  it'.  In 
fhort,  he  has  a  mind  fo  noble,  fodifm- 
tereftedly  and  freely  virtuous,  that  a 
pcrfon  who  would  reprelent  virtue  at  a 
continual  war  with  ourlelves,  would 
fcarcely  allow  him  to  have  any  virtue  at 
all.  Nay,  if  there  be  any  foundation  for 
the  opinion  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  place 
the  perfection  of  a  virtuous  action  in 
the  oppofition  it  meets  with  from  na- 
ture, he  is  ablblutely  incapable  of  per- 
forming one,  either  generous  in  itltlf,  or 
acceptable  to  his  God.  If  this  com- 
monly received  opinion  be  true,  it  will 
prove  that  no  one,  who  has  not  firft  been 
a  compleat  villain,  can  polfibly  attain  to 
the  fubiime  character  of  a  good  man; 
that  he  who  fluctuates  between  the  rage 
of  appetite  on  the  one  hand,  and  his 
duty  on  the  other,  is  the  faireft  cha- 
racter upon  earth;  and  that  a  man  of 
regular  delires,  a  man  of  ftrict  honour, 
adtirtg  from  the  moft  generous  motives, 
is  the  moft  unhappy  creature  living;  lince 
his  virtues,  becoming  by  practice  in  a 
manner  constitutional,  muft  lofe  all  their 
value,  and  confequ^ntjy  their  reward. 
But  let  it  l^e  confidered,  that  t\\ejlrengtk 
of  every  vicious  propenfity  is  only  the 
tveaknefs  of  the  oppofite  virtue;  that  a 
reluctance  to  an  att  of  humanity  can 
only  proceed  from  the  hardnefs  of  a 
heart  petrified  by  a  criminal  felfilhnefsj 
and  that  the  very  ftifpencc  between  vir- 
tue and  vice  tarnimes  the  virtue,  though 
it  fliould  become  victorious.  Can  that 
be  an  imperfection  in  man  which  is  the 
glory  of  all  the  higher  orders  of  created 
beings,  and  even  of  the  great  Creator 
himfelf  ?  For,  as  a  molt  ingenious  au- 
thor fays — '  If  compulfion  be  the  effence 
of  virtue,  the  conduct  of  even  the  Su- 
preme Being  has  much  lei's  merit  in  it 
than  the  molt  difmgenuous  of  his  crea- 
tures: for,  to  practife  virtue,  the  higb- 
efi  degrees  of  virtue, without  rovr/?raj»f^ 
to  purfue  it  upon  a  principle  of  free 
rhoice>  for  the  mere  pleafure  and  ap- 
probation of  the  thing  itfelf,  as  his 
glory  and  his  happinefs;  is  whatcon- 
ititutts  oxir  idea  of  the  divine  perfec- 
tion: and  mail  the  fame  thing,  which 
gives  fuch  a  fuperlanve giaceand  luftre 
to  the  divine  character,  call  a  fhade 
upon  the  human  ?  So  that,  after  all, 
conlbaiiu  and  fel-f- denial  are  fo  far 
from  being  necrjfan  t.e  v:>  tur,  : 
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•  is  mere  *uoeaknefst  and  want  of  virtue, 
'  that  gives  them  either  ufe  or  expedi- 
«  ency*.' 

Thus,  Madam,  I  havebeen  at  the  pains 
of  embellishing  my  letter,  and  fettirig  off 
rriy  own  reflexions,  with  a  long  quota- 
tion, tocontradifl  a  favourite  opinion  of 
your  aunt's,  and  to  prove  that  my  dear 
Lucius  may  be  a  good  man  without 
having  a  violent  inclination  to  be  a  bad 
one.  There  are  inftances,  it  is  true,  in 
which  virtue  is  attended  with  fome  de- 
gree of  felf-denral;  and  this  would, 
tlbubtlefs,  havebeen  the  cafe  of  Lucius, 
had  Ire  had  Virtue  to  re  full'  the  proffered 
favours  of  the  unknown  Prudilla:  but, 
however  difficult  the  conqueft  is  at  firft, 
a  Iteady  adherence  removes  every  obfta-, 
cle;  the  temptation  anting  from  future 
attacks  becomes  lefs  and  lefs  as  tnemind 
becomes  more  perfect  jperfcverance  treads 
down  the  briars,  and  makes  the  path 
phm,  eafy,  and  delightful;  unnumbered 
beauties  open  to  our  view,  and  the  rug- 
ged road  becomes  the  lawn  of  pleafure; 
the  mind  is  at  leifure  calmly  to  contem- 
plate the  divine  landfcape  that  lies  before 
it,  to  enjoy  the  fragrant  breeze,  to  talte 
the  charms  of  confcious  innocence  bud- 
ding with  golden  fruit;  and,  a'bove  all, 
with  rapture  to  behold  the  fmiles  of  Hea- 
ven, beaming  celeftial  light  and  divine 
complacency. 

But  whither  am  I  rambling  ?  It  is 
time  to  trace  back  my  fteps,  arid,  like  a 
good  wife,  to  return  to  my  hufbarul; 
and,  as  i  flatter  myfelf  that  I  have  done 
him  juftice,  I  will  proceed  with'  his  cha- 
rafter,  which  will  be  beft  illuftrated  by 
his  cbnduft.  His  ufual  employment  is 
in  giving  joy  to  a  nurnbet'  of  grateful 
dependants;  and  fome  times  Mai-ilia  and 
I  have  the  fatisfa^ftion  of  joining  with 
hrm  in  little  a&s  of  beneficence  and 
companion.  When  there  are  immedi- 
ate objects  of  diftrefs  before  him,  how 
readily  does  his  ferifible  heart  catchtheii- 
forrows!  how  fpeedily  does  he  anticipate 
their  wifliec,  and  turn  their  grief  into  ad- 
miration and  joy!  while  his  affability  and 
ccndefcenfion  give  an  irrefiftible  grace  to 
his  benefits.  But  not  contented  with  do- 
ing go&d,  when  forcibly  touched  by  ob-" 
je&s  of  pity,  he  endeavotns  to  prevent 
the  leaft  approach  of  imhappinefs  and 
and  provides  againlt  the  poor's 


aiding  for  relief,  by  placing  them  ab"o?e 
tfie  want  of  it. 

With  regard  to  this  his  principal  view'j 
he  has  laid  a  plan  for  making  cohiuier- 
able  alterations  in  the  garden.  To  frrve- 
the  poor,  he  has  already  levelled  giants* 
with  the  ground,  demolished  enchanted 
caiUes,  and  will  fhortly,  by  an  arrange- 
menr  of  more  natural  beauties,  utterly 
bani(h  the  phantafiical,  which,  like  tiis 
Chinefe  paintings,  can  only  pleafe  by 
fliewing  a  kind  of  refemblance  of  nature 
in  the  moft  whimfical  and  natural  pro- 
portions. The  choiceft  flowers,  inllead 
of  being  depofited  in  knots,  are  to  be 
carelefsly  lirewfd  amorigftthe  fbortgrafs  j 
aiid  being  mingled  with  every  fpecies  that 
adorn  the  fields,  will,  in  the  moft  beauti- 
ful manner,  brocade  the  velvet  carpet; 
while  the  tulip,  auricula,  and  carnation.; 
and  all  thofe  whofe  rifing  ftalks  would 
render  them  liable  to  be  broken  by  the 
undiitinguuhi&g  foot  or  the  roller,  are 
to  retire  to  the  maigin  of  our  walks,  and 
fkulking  clofe,  to  leek  protection  frcm 
the  nicely- cut  verdant  wails  and  obo 
IHks  that  are  ftill  to  retain  their  form. 
We  are  to  have,  in  one  part,  groves  and 
viltos  of  evergreens;  while,  in  another^ 
the  vine,  the  norteyfuckje,  and  the  ivy, 
are  to  entwine  the  barren  trunks,  ?.'.ul 
mingle  with  Ihe  branches,  of  a  r6w  of 
elihs  that  extend  acrol»  the  extremity  of 
'"the  garden,  but  which,  at  every  walk^ 
leave  an  opening  to  let  in  a  view  of  the' 
rleighbouring  country.  Thus,  int'.,o;r 
fealbns  when  the  rain  or  t lie  fro (t  with- 
holds fubfillence  from  thefam/lieis  of  our 
poor  tenants,  we  fhall  always  find  thi-rri 
employ  inent  till  they  can  return  again  td 
their  ufual  labours;  By  this  means  our 
moft  agreeable  accommodaiions  witl  be- 
come of  extenfive  benefit,  nd  cur  very 
amufcments  accompansed  with  tliofe 
pleaiing  fenfations  which  refult  from  A 
calm,  undifturbed  benevolence. 

The  man  who  has  perfonal  mer'if,  rh'ay 
fafely  depend  on  being  treated  by  Lu- 
cius with  the  utmoft  refpt^L  thougli  his* 
circumttancts  are  ever  lb  low;  for  hig 
pbveity,  fo  far  from  being  a  reproach/ 
feems,  in  his  opinion,  to  entitle  him  to 
a'fuperior  kind  of  deference;  lie  re- 
lieves them  with  an  air  th?.t  fhev/s  ht  is 
cfily  paying  a  debt  due  to  iiufnsnity  jandf 
fo  cautious  is  he  of  giving  a  fliock  tc* 


*,See  ^hifemnn  to  riydafpes,'  the' fewnd  CvriVerfatiori  upon  faife 
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his  fenfibility,  that  he  has  the  look  ra- 
th- r  oi   a  perfon  obliged,   than  of  one 
conferring  an  obligation.     For  the  re- 
lief of  diftrefled  merit   he  denies  him- 
felf  many  of  the  elegancies  of  life,  and 
particularly  thole  or    the   table,    from 
which  every  colily,  luxurious  fuperfiuity 
is  banifhed.     The  meanneis  of  a  man's 
natural  abilities  never  infpires  him  with 
contempt;  if  his  heart  be  good,  it  is  all 
that  he  requires.  Though  he  cannotgive 
him  the  eiteem  dne  to  a  friend,  he  is,  in 
hi-  opinion,  a  much  more  amiable  cha- 
raiier  than  the  man  that  wants  huma- 
nity,  though   poifelfed   of  every    other 
qualification  that  can  entitle  him  to  re- 
fpecl;    and  indeed,    without   this,   fine 
ierile,  the  moft  brilliant  wit,  the  molt  pro- 
found  erudition,  added  to  the  glare  of 
wealth  and  high  birth,   can  extort  no 
more  from  him  than  a  ftiff,  formal  civi- 
lity.    He  is,  in  one  word,  an  enemy  to 
nothing  but  vice  and  affectation;  but  he 
can  ridicule  the  latter,  and  yet  give  the 
peifona  (hare  of  his  efteem.     His  con- 
veriation,  indeed,  wants  that  brifk  gaiety 
and   fprightlinefs   of  fancy,  and  all  the 
light   and  airy   falltes  of  imagination, 
which  we  comprehend  under  the  term 
•w/'*;  and  as  to  repartee,  he  feldom  in- 
dulges it.     He  has  but  little  talte  for 
thele  fparkling  advantages  in  others;  he 
regards  them  in  too  mean  a  light,  and 
therefore  is  not  fufficiently  fenfible  how 
much  thefe  natural  accomplimments  give 
a  brilliancy  to  converlation.     When  he 
talks,  his  ftrong  fenfe  is  enlivened  by  a 
happy  turn,  A  natural  elegance  of  expref- 
fion;  and  his  language,  like  his  fenti- 
ments,  is   not  only  juft,   but  fublime. 
Yet  gravity  is  not  always  agreeable,  and 
there  are  moments  when  folly  becomes 
pleafmg,  and  we  find  a  delight  in  being 
ridiculous:  from  hence  wit  derives  it's 
mod  pleafmg  charms;  for  with  toomuch 
wifdom  we  are  fometimes  apt  to  mope 
intodulnefs.     But  this   is  a   cafe  that 
rarely  happens  with  him,  though  fome- 
times it  does  wirh  me.     His  (pints  flow 
with  a  fmooth  and  even  ttream;  whilft  I, 
having  fometimes  airy  flights,  am  fub- 
jecV  to  link  into  a  dulnefs  which  folly 
and  impertinence  are  belt  adapted  to  re- 
lieve. 

You  need  not  be  told,  Mad  sm,  that 
this  is  partly  my  cafe  atprefent;  the  hea- 
vmefs  of  rny  expreffions,  towards  the 
concluilon  of  what  I  have  written,  fuf- 
ficiently indicates  that  of  my  mind.  I 
have  loll  myfeif  in  drawing  a  character 
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every  way  fo  dear  to  me,  in  defcribing 
a  man  whofe  foul  is  the  foul  of  friend - 
Ihip;  no  wonder  then  that  my  Ipirits  flag. 
But,  after  all,  your  ladyfhip  will  perhaps 
think,  that  my  affection  carries  me  too 
f.-.r;  and  that  while  I  am  painting  the 
hujband,  I  am  only  difcovering  the  fond- 
nefs  of  the  'wife.  I  will  therefore,  in 
pity  to  you,  as  well  as  myfeif,  finilh  this 
pleafmg,  though  difficult  fubjec"t  j  and, 
to  lecure  myfeif  from  the  double  charge 
of  dulnefs  and  partiality,  leave,  atleaft, 
half  his  virtues  untold.  With  my  fm- 
cereil  compliments  to  your  other  felf, 
and  your  very  good  aunt,  I  am  your 
ladyfliip's  moll  obedient 
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LETTER    XXXIX. 

DEAR   MADAM, 

Can    now    inform  you,  that   Mr. 

Stevens  has  been  at  Mr.  Manly's* 
where  he  had  an  opportunity  of  an  hour 
or  two's  conversation  with  Sophronia 
and  Marilla;  when,  to  their  no  fmall 
furprize,  under  the  feal  of  fecrecy,  he 
unfolded  the  whole  affair  relating  to  the 
child,  and  they  readily  agreed  to  take 
the  pretty  infant  intp  their  care.  After 
this  he  went  to  my  aunf  s,  where  he 
found  her  fon,  who  arrived  the  day  be- 
fore from  his  travels,  and  who  was  Juft 
returned  from  paying  a  vifit  to  Melli- 
font,  and  his  fifter  Amelia.  As  he  was 
juft  fetting  out  to  fee  us,  Mr.  Stevens 
altered  his  intention  of  flaying  thereto 
dinner,  and  readily  agreed  to  accom- 
pany him.  Accordingly  they  arrived, 
attended  by  a  very  fm art  young  gen- 
tleman, who  had  commenced  an  ac- 
quaintance with  my  coufin  while  they 
were  abroad,  from  the  fmgle  confede- 
ration of  their  being  countrymen:  they 
therefore  returned  together ;  and  as 
his  friends  lived  in  Yorkfhire,  he 
made  my  aunt's  in  his  way  home, 
and,  at  mycoufin's  requelt,  confented 
to  ftay  with  him  two  or  three  days, 
to  reft  and  refrefh  himfelf  on  his  joflj> 
ney. 

Lucius  received  them  all  with  great  re- 
fpecl,  though  Mr.  Stevens  was,  1  believe, 
the  moft  welcome  viiitor.  The  gentleman, 
who  was  an  abfolute  ftranger  to  every 
body  prefcnt  except  my  coufin,  made 
an  agreeable  appearance;  he  had  aneafy 
flow  of  words,  and  an  animated  expref- 
lionj  but  his  con^erfatioa  was  that  of  a 
profefied 
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profefied    libertine.      He    fwore    very 
fluently,    and  endeavoured  to  divert  us 
with  a  recapitulation  of  feveral  of  his 
adventures  in  Fiance  and  Italy.     My 
coufin  had  fo  much  Jefs  of  the  gentle- 
man in  his  behaviour,  as  he  had  more 
affeftation  ;  and  indeed  he  had  acquired 
nothing  by  his  travels  that  I  could  dii- 
cover,  but  a  low  kind  of  knowledge, 
that  he  had  better  have  been  without, 
a  greater  ftock  of  vanity  and  folly,  and 
a  knack  of  impertinently  introducing  a 
little  French.  And  that  his  converfation 
might  want  nothing  to  render  it  dif- 
agreeable,  he  fwore  twice  as  much  as  his 
companion:    for    he  had   fcarcely    fat 
down,  when  taking  a  glafs  of  wine,  he 
cried,!with  a  ridiculous,  affefted  grin— 
'Sblood,  Madam,  you  fee  that  I  have 
loft  nen  by  my  travels,  and  fo,  damme, 
avotresfervice — Ha,  ha,  ha! — Why 
lookee,  that  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  My 
fervice  to  ye.1 

We  had  but  once  before  the  honour 
of  entertaining  fuch  company;  however, 
as  this  was  the  firft  time  of  our  feeing 
my  coufin  after  a  long  abfence,  and  as 
the  other  was  both  his  friend  and  anab- 
folute  ftranger  to  us,  good  manners,  or 
rather  the  cuftom  of  the  world,  would 
not  fuffer  us  to  hazard  the  giving  them 
an  affront,  by  a  reproof,  which,  how- 
ever juft  in  itlelf,  would  have  been  taken 
as  a  grofs  infult.  Dinner  was  but  jult 
over,  when  we  were  agreeably  furprized 
with  a  vifit  from  a  very  worthy  gentle- 
man, the  minitter  of  the  parifh.  But 
it  was  fome  time  before  we  received  any 
relief  from  his  company:  and  indeed, 
though  reproof  was  more  fuitable  to  his 
character  than  ours,  I  foon  found  that  he 
alfo  had  too  much  of  the  fame  good- 
breeding  to  interrupt  them.  The  Gran- 
ger ran  on  with  his  intrigues,  referring 
every  minute  to  my  coufin,  to  whom  he 
always  gave  the  name  of  his  pocket- 
book,  to  know  either  the  pretife  time  of 
an  event,  or  the  name  of  the  place  where 
the  important  trifle  was  tranfacled; 
when  the  latter,  to  (hew  his  exaft  punc- 
tuality, and  to  indulge,  perhaps,  a  kind 
of  vanity  indifplaying  the  llrength  of  a 
memory  wholly  taken  up  with  trifles, 
was  fure  to  launch  out  into  twenty  par- 
ticulars foreign  to  the  queltion.  He 
never  forgot  the  name  of  the  meaneil 
village;  and  if  he  was  afked  what  any 
town  was  called  where  they  had  dined, 
he  not  only  readily  replied,  but  added 
»t'  his  own  accord  the  fign  at  the  gate 


of  the  inn,  what  they^  had  for  dinner, 
whether  the  wine  was  good  or  bad,  and 
fome  little  adventure  of  his  own,  and 
this  by  way  of  epilbde;  for  when  he  had 
done,  he  always  put  the  other  in  mind 
to  go  on  again:  '  But,  damme^  Jack!— • 
(  as  you  <was  a  faying — allons — allonsj 
conltantly  concluded  whatever  my  wife 
coufin  had  to  fay.  Thus  thty  played 
into  each  other's  hands,  while  we  had 
nothing  cite  to  do  but,  like  humble  au- 
ditors, toiiften  to  their  impertinence. 

The  tea- table  did  not  procure  us  any 
intermirTion ;  and  finding  the  clergyman 
had  no   intention  to   imerpofe,  I   ftept 
aiide  into  the  next  room,  defiring  him 
to  follow  me;  where  I  told  him,  that  he 
would  oblige  me  if  he  would  takeupon 
himfelf  the  trouble  of  giving  them  a  gen- 
tle reproof;  for  I  could  not  bear  to  hear 
them  fwear   with    fuch    uncontrouled 
freedom.     He  promifed  that  he  would, 
and  we  returned  to  our   chairs.     We 
had  hardily  fat  down,  when  my  coufm 
gave  him  a  very  favourable  opportunity; 
for  accidentally  fpilling  a  little  tea  upon 
his  legs,  he  began  to  curfe,  and  ftamp, 
and  fwear,  like  a  madman;   but  no  da- 
mage being  done,  he  was  presently  eafy, 
when  the  clergyman  obferved,  in  a  very 
hand  fome  manner,  thathecould  not  help 
being  fo  unpolite  as  to  think  fwearing 
a  very  poor  accomplishment   in  a   gen- 
tleman ;   that  it  was  a  vice  that  wanted 
even  the  colour  of  temptation  to  excufe 
it,   having  neither  the  allurements  of 
pleafure  nor  profit.  *  The  predominance 
of  this   profane  practice,'  added  he, 
frequently  calls  for  the  moft  earnelt 
exhortations  from  the  pulpit;  and  I 
lately  preached  a  fermon  on  thf  fub- 
jeft,  which  I  wifh  you  had  had  the 
benefit  of  hearing.' 
This  reproof  gave  me  a  fecret  fitis- 
fac~tion;and  I  was  going  to  fecond  what 
he  had  faid,when  the  Itranger  replied—- 
And pray,  doctor,  be  fo  good  as  to 
tell  us  what  fucceis  this  performance 
of  yours  had?  I  hope  in  the  Lord  y  ,u 
made  a  pretty   many  converts,   ior 
to   be  fure   nobody  could  wuhftand 
the  .force  of  your  reafoning/     The 
reverend    gentleman,   I    muft  confefs, 
looked  a   little  filly  and    dif concerted. 
My  coulin  laughed,  and  jogging  Lucius 
with  his  elbow,  and   at  the  fame  time 
winking  with  one  eye,  cried,   juft  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the  company, 
'  Du  (liable*,   did  yoxi  mind  him,    hay 
'  —  zoons,  twig  the  paribn.*— •<  Well, 
S  a  «  well, 
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f  well,'  cried  Lucius,  fmilir.g,  '  I  heaixi 

*  the  fermon  the  gentleman  mentions  ; 
«  and,  I  afTure  you,  it  was  a  very  good 

*  one.     I   take   this   opportunity,  Sir, 

<  tq  thank  you  for  it;  hut  yon  mu.lt  ex- 
*.  cufe  me  if  I  am  of  a  different  opinion 
?  from  you  in  this  particular.     Swear- 
1  ing  is   certainly  attended  with  both 
f   pleafure    and   profit;    and  was   I  to 
f  preach  a  fcrinon,  itfrould  be  to  prove 

<  it.' 

The  ftranger  appeared  quite  at  a  lofs, 
and  nibbing  his  forehead,  I  heard  him 
mutter  10  himfelf— {  I  will  he  damnM 
if  Fear,  tell  what  to  make  of  this ! 
Flexure  anJ  Profit!  Old  Sir  Crape 
is  in  the  right  ;  but  what  the  devil 
do  s  the  gentleman  mean  *  After 
a!  .1  is  a  culled  foolifli  cuftom.*  My 
£0u  fin,  chapping  Lucius  on  the  back, 
fee  mod  mightily  delighted,  wit  how  t 
knowing  why.  Mr.  Sevens  was  in  a 
tit"..>>  fuipenfe,  and  looked  at  Lucius  with 
extreme  attention;  while  I  was  perfectly 
altonifhed.  I  had  been  expecting  fome 
graw  and  judicious  remark^  and  did  not 
.;rurv .-but  that_Lucius  would  advance 
oiHing'  new  on  the  fubjtcl,  that 
might,  tor  the  prefeut  at  leaft,  put  a 
itopio  their  .profane  impertinence;  when 
I  was  all  at  once  mortified  to  find  that 
I  had  fpoke  to  the  reverend  gentleman 
.  {o  litt|e  pnrpofe,  fmce  he  was  refolved 
to  take  their  part,  and  to  countenance 
y/hat  I  knew  his  heart  mu(t  condemn. 
*,  Fie,  fie,  Sir!'  cried  the  clergyman  after 
.a  little  hefitation,  and  with  a  tone  and 
look,  that  (hewed  him  equally  pleaf&l 
anil  diflatisfiecl,  *  You  joke,  \  am  lure 

*  you  do.     Make  a  feunon  in  praife  of 

*  ("wearing!  God  for bjdJ  'tis  all  a  joke.' 
r-~i  Indeed/  laid  Lucius,    '  I  am  in  ear- 

*  neft.    Don't  you  think  I  fhould  make 
'  fame  converts?  It  is  a  taking  {object; 

*  quite   new,    I  believe,  Sir.' — '  Pliu, 
'.   phu,  Converts!   Perverts!*  cried    the 

.good  gentleman,  with   ibir.e    warmth; 

.*  aye,  converts  for  Satan,  indeed.  Dear 
«  Sir,  for  Heaven's  fake  don't  talk  in  this 
'  planner.'  My  couhn  was  now  all  life; 
her  feised  Lucius's  hai.cl,  crying—-'  Ay, 

<  do  svive  UP,  do,  wifermonfur  des  fen- 
'  :;ie.ns.     liu,  ha}  !in!    You  ie-;  I  am  a 
f.   wit.     1'Jl  be  curled  \i  I  don't  liiien 
«  to  you  j  faith  !  I  wilj  remember  every 
'  word.      Come,  begin.,  commence. '-?- 
'  MO,  r.o,1  cried  Lucius,   '  -.vhy  infuch 
«  haite?  I  am  not  ufed  tu  preaching,  and 

*  therefore,  as  this  will  be  my  fiiit  per- 
«  formar.ce,  a  day  or  two's  time  is  li;tie 


enough  to  prepare  my  felf  .*  If  you  will 

all  give  me  the  favour  of  your  com- 

pany the  day  after  to-morrow,  I  wiil 

oblige  you.     Meanwhile,  I  mult  de- 

fire  you,   and  this   gentleman,  your 

friend,   to  confider  the  matter  feri- 

oufly,  and  prepare  yourfelves  to  antir 

cipate  what  I   fhall  have  to  fay;  by 

this  means  you  will  juftify  this  prac- 

tice to  your  own  minds,  and  whenever 

you  are  attacked  in  this  manner  again, 

be  ready,  with  my  aflittance,  _to\in- 

dicate  yourfelves  to  theyrorld,  as  well 

as    your  own  confciences.     I  would 

have  every  body  a£t  from  principle  5 

and  therefore  I  mult  beg  you  to  en- 

deavour to  fufpend  the  practice,  only 

till  you  can  recollefl  fome  good  argu- 

ments for  it's  vindication  :  this  cannot 

(u  rely  be  very  long-ri  quarter  of  an 

hour,  perhaps,  may  fiirnifn  you  with 

fufhcient  motives;  but  if  not,  I  would 

not  have  you  be  difcouraged  ;  them 

can  be   no  great  hurt  in  waiting  till 

you   hear  mv  lecture,  which,    I  dare 

promife  you,  vyil),  turnilh  the  ftrongeit 

and  mpft  convincing  reafons  for  your 

continuing  the  laudable  practice.  JJut 

you  mult  permit  me,  gentlemen,'  ad- 

led  he  with  a  fmile,  '  as  your  advocate 

and  friend,  to  infill  upon  one  condi- 

tion,   and  that  is,    that  I  may  be  al- 

lowed to  fwear  the  firft  oath^  and  give 

the  firft  curfe.'     The  ftranger  imme- 

diately gave  his  confent  to  this  propofi- 

tion,  which  he  acknowledged  to  berea- 

lonable  enough;  while  my  coufin,  with 

a  look  of  pleafure,  precipitately  replied, 

(at  the  fame  time  giving  a  itamp  with 

his     foot,    and    rubbing    his    hands) 

'  Damn  it;  and  fo  you  (hall,  de  tout  mon 

'  cxur,  b)  —  .  •-'   '*  liold,  hold,'  cried 

Lucius;    *  I  appeal  to  the  company,   if 

*  this  beu(ing  me  v/ell.' 

Though  we  were  at  a  lofs  to  know 
what  he  was  driving  at,  we  allgaveour 
aflent,  and  I  propofed  that  he  fliould 
fuffer  fome  penalty.  The  poor  youth 
was  fejf-  condemned,  and  fcratching  his 
head,  begged  pardon,  telling  us,  it  was 
ngt  done  with  defign:  but  Lucius  was 
inexorable;  he  pulled  out  his  watch,  and 
propofed,  that  he  fhould  be  obliged  to 
be  lilent  for  five  minute;?;  and  tins  fen- 
tence  being  approved,  he  added,  to  pu- 
ni/h  him  tarther,  tliathe  himfelf  would 
not  fwcar  till  he  could  find  an  opportu- 
nity of  introducing  an  oath  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  give  a  grace  to  the  fen- 
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The  tea-things  had  been  taken  away 
for  fojne  time,  Mr.  Stevens  had  lighted 
his  pipe,  and  the  watch  was  placed  on 
the  table  before  Lucius,  which  my  cou- 
fin, during  the  time  of  his  filence,  con- 
tinued to  examine  with  the  clofeft  atten-r 
tipn:  mean  while  the  clergyman  exprefr 
fed  his  furprize  at  Lucius's  behaviour, 
and  let  us  know,  that  he  would  not  only 
hear  him,  but  would  fit  up  all  night  to 
anfwer  fo  wicked  a  fermon;  and  he  did 
not  doubt  but  he  mould  be  able  to  over-r 
turn  all   his  arguments;;  and  therefore 
invited   the  company  to   hear  him    the 
fucceeding    day    at    criurch,    when  he 
would   let  them  fee  that  a  good  cauie 
could  fuflfer  nothing  by  being  attacked; 
adding,  that  as  he  had  truth  and  religion 
pn  his  fide,   he  did  not  doubt  hut  he 
fhould  be  enabled,   through  divine  af- 
filtance,  to  convince,    if  not  to  reform, 
them.      Lucius  requeued  that  hewould 
hear  him  before  he  piomifed  too  much; 
and  told  him,   that  he  himfelf,  with  all 
his   zeal,   might  approve  what  he  now 
condemned:  however,,  he  de fired  him  to 
wait  with  patience,  and,  if  he  was  not 
convinced,  he  would  certainly  attend  to 
hear  his  own  arguments  refuted.      But 
the  it  ranger  was  averfe  to  the  propofal 
of  going  to  church;  and  my  dumb  cou- 
fm^fhewed  his  di (like  to  the  motion,  by 
figns,  till  he  had  liberty  to  fpeak;  and 
then  he  loudly  exclaimed  againft  it. 

The  conversation  was  now  more 
equally  divided,  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
it  was  rendered  lefs  mocking;  for  what- 
ever were  Lucius's  fecret  intentions, 
which  we  were  yet  unacquainted  with, 
he  had  already,by  fiding  with  them, pro- 
duced a  more  happy  eiitx?  than  would 
probably  have  attended  all  his  remon- 
ftrances.  Our  two  travellers  fpoke 
flowly,  and  with  abundance  of  precau- 
tion; and  while  we  were  all  watching 
them,  my  coufin  was  watching  Lucius, 
frequently  interrupting  him,  to  let  him 
know  that  in  Aich  a  place  he  might 
hanclfomely  introduce  an  oath;  but  Lu- 
cius had  the  advantage  of  conftantly 
proving  that  it  would  flatten,  or  perplex, 
the  fenfe  of  the  fentence:  when  waiting 
about  half  an  hour  to  no  purpofe,  my 
.coufin,  and  his  friend,  perhaps  tired  of 
this  reitraint,  took  their  leave,  and  in 
the  moft  obliging  manner  left  us  at  li- 
berty to  indulge  the  pleafure  of  a  free 
and  unreferved  converfaticn. 

The  clergyman  law,  and  confefled  the 
force  of  Luciu^s  ihatagem  ;  but  could 


comprehend  nothing  of  the  fermon,  or 
his  reafons  for  contradicting  an  after. 
tion  that  had  all  the  force  of  a  felf- evi- 
dent truth j  and  as  he  was  now  under  IcO 
reftraint,  became  very  inquifitive.  in  or- 
der to  fearch  into  the  motives  of  this 
extraordinary  conducl :  but  all  the  an- 
fwer he  could  obtain  from  Lucius  was, 
that  he  was  really  in  earneft,  and  that 
he  would  give  him  no  j-eafor.  to  b^  dif- 
fatisfied  with  his  performance.  So  that 
he  was  obliged  !o  wait,  as  well  as  the 
others,  till  the  titne  appointed  to  gratify 
his  curiofity  took  place. 

Lucius  had  this  day  acled  in  a  manner 

?nite  oppofite  to  his  ufiial  conduct;  and 
now  law  that  the  man  who  had  hither- 
to behaved  with  fiich  an  artlefs  funpli- 
city  of  manners,  had  regulated  his  ge- 
neral behaviour  trom  principle, and  from 
choice;  fince  we  found  that  he  was  alje, 
upon  occafion,  to  aflume  a  character  op- 
poiiteto  his  own:  and  if  this,  Madam, 
contradicts  anything!  have  laid  of  hian 
in  my  lalt  letter,  pray  impute  it  to  my 
ignorance  of  his  abilities.  The  rclt  of 
the  afternoon  was  fpent  very  agreeably; 
and  Mr.  Stevens,  before  he  took  his 
leave,  gave  me  a.  hi^it,  that  he  law  plainly 
that  Lucius  was  only  playing  upon  the 
two  travellers;  and  added,  that  he  would 
not  lofe  the  opportunity  of  vifiting  us  oil 
Saturday  for  any  cohfideration. 

The  next  day,  and  part  of  Saturday, 
Lucius  continued  locked  up  in  his  clo- 
let,  attended  only  by  young  Truernan, 
who  faved  him  as  an  amanueniis.  The 
company  came  at  th^  time  appointed, 
together  with  Mellifont,  my  aunt,  and 
Amelia,  wh.ohad  received  an  imj>erfe6l 
account  of  the  affair  from  her  brother; 
fo  that  Lucius  had  a  tolerable  audience. 
As  foon  as  they  wt-re  ieated,  he  afked 
the  two  friends,  whether  they  had  ieri- 
oufly  confidered  the  affair,  and  if  they 
had  found  out  any  important  advantage* 
attending  the  ufe  of  oaths  and  cwfes  ia. 
conversation.  The  (tj anger  iiigenuoully 
confefled,  that  he  had  confidered  it  pretty 
clofely,  and  that,  fo  far  fiom  feeing  any 
advantage  in  it,  he  really  began  to  be 
afhamed  of  the  habit,  and  declared,  thar 
if  he  was  to  think  much  more  about  it, 
he  Ihould  be  obliged  to  leave  it  oif ;  for 
the  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  more  inde- 
fenfible  it  appeared.  Lucius  then  de- 
firing  that  nobody  preient  would  take 
any  exceptions  to  any  thing  he  (aid,  rote 
up  and  began;  while  all  prefent,  having- 
their  curiolity  ftretched  to  the  utrnoitex- 

tem, 
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tent,  Teemed  to  Men  with  extreme  ea- 
g-f-rnefs  and  attention.  And,  as  I  ima- 
gine that  yours  is  attended  with  little 
iefs  impatience,  I  here  lend  you  a  copy, 
which  Trueman  has  j«(t  tranicribed  for 
your  ufe. 


R      M      O      N 


PRAISE      OF     SWEARING     IN      CON- 
VERSATION. 

DtuT.  in.  13.     Thclatterpartoftheverfe. 
Ar.d  SHALL  Jtucar  by  his  name. 

*•  npHERE  is  a  fet  of  men  in  the 
•*•  *  world,  who  need  only  be  known 
In  order  to  be  defpii'ed  ;  men,  who  are 
a  conftant  TubjecT:  for  ridicule,  and 
inftly  the  deriilon  of  the  gay  and  more 
reiined  part  of  the  human  ipecies;  men 
who  are  fo  ihipid,  as  to  be  more  en- 
amoured  with  the  pleafure  of  a  bene- 
volent aclion,  more  charmed  with  giv- 
ing joy  to  the  helplefs  and  miferable, 
with  drying  up  the  tears  of  the  dif- 
tretfed,  or  Toothing  the  agonies  of  the 
burfting  heart,  than  witii  the  lordly 
pride  of  wanton  power,  than  in  render- 
ing the  wretched  more  wretched,  than 
with  ipurning  at  patient  merit,  or  even 
the  fatisfacYion  of  racking  tenants, 
hoarding  wealth,  or  all  the  high  gra- 
tification of  a  debauch)  more  delighted 
with  the  vifionary  pleafure  of  indulg- 
ing their  own  reflections,  and  the  ap- 
plaufe  of  a  good  confcience,  than  with 
the  charms  of  a  bottle,  the  tranfportt 
afforded  by  the  lafcivious  wanton,  or 
all  the  high -wrought  indulgences  of 
a  luxurious  appetite.  And,  in  one 
v»ord,  to  funvup  their  character,  more 
afraid  of  a  falfe,  or  even  an  unneceifary 
oath,  than  of  the  point  of  a  fword. 
<  It  is  with  theie  poor,  mean -fpiri ted 
wrUches,  that  I  am  now  to  combat, 
in  order  to  (hew  the  great  advantages 
that  attend  a  llricl  compliance  with 
the  iniunclion  in  my  next,  And  tbou 
jla.lt  fivear  by  bis  name.  I  mall  not 
here  take  up  your  time  in  examining 
the  context,  or  even  in  confidering 
what  is  meant  by  the  command  in  my 
text,  which  fome  would  confine  to  the 
n:ceffary  oaths  taken  in  a  court  of 
judicature}  but,  like  all  found  divines, 


and  in  compliance  with  the  cuftom  of 
all  good  commentators  and  difputants, 
conlider  the  palfage  before  us  in  that 
latitude  which  is  moft  adapted  to 
anfwer  my  particular  defign. 
'  One  man  takes  his  text,  and  endea- 
vours, with  the  moft  elaborate  elo- 
quence, to  prove  that  the  Bible  he 
preaches  from  is  a  work  not  fit  to  be 
read ;  that  it  never  was  defigned  for 
the  inftruftiwn  of  fuch  blockheads  as 
his  audience,  who,  by  looking  into  it, 
incur  damnation.  What  concerns 
all  to  know,  rnuft  be  read  by  none 
but  the  prieft,  or  whom  he  mall  ap- 
point. How  glorious  that  revelation, 
which,  in  the  hands  of  the  multitude, 
points  the  way  to  miiery;  but,  in  thofe 
of  the  church,  to  eternal  life  !  It  is  ilie 
alone  who  can  infallibly  inform  us, 
that  love,  and  charity,  and  companion, 
and  tendernefs,  fo  often  mentioned  m 
that  old  book  the  Bible,  mean  i'pitc, 
and  hatred,  and  inquifition,  and  burn- 
ing faggots. 

'  Another,  with  pious  fnuffle,  and  all 
the  moving  force  of  fighs  and  groans, 
proves  that  the  God  of  truth  is  the  God 
of  falfhood  j  and  finds  his  fcheme 
contradicted  by  the  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, for  Scripture  nicely  diftinguime* 
between  a  revealed  and  a  fecret  will, 
both  oppofite,  both  contradictory  to 
each  other.  Scripture  he  proves  to 
be  a  lyej  his  opinion  he  proves  to  be 
true  from  Scripture.  He  wifely  turns 
out  common  fenfe,  to  make'  room  for 
grace.  He  degrades  reafon  as  bei»!^ 
in  league  with  the  devil,  and,  in  the 
pious  ardour  of  his  heart,  faves  him- 
felf  the  trouble  of  thinking,  and  cries 
out — 1  believe s  becaufe  it  if  inipof- 
fible.  Ye  deifts,  rejoice  in  thefe  your 
friends !  Admit  them  into  your  focie- 
ties !  They,  like  you,  can  darken 
truth;  they  have  affifted  you  in  fet- 
ting  fragment  againft  fragment }  and, 
when  the  dazzling  fun-beams  fhine  too 
bright,  can  wifely  fhut  their  eyes.  Let 
me  too  be  permitted  to  rank  myi'elf  on 
this  fide,  and,  countenanced  by  fuch 
great  authorities,  to  take  a  text  that 
lulls  my  prefent  purpofe,  regardlefs 
of  every  other  paflage  that  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  contradict  it  j  nay,  regardlefs 
of  the  text  itfelf,  any  farther  than  as 
it  may  ferve  for  a  plaufible  introduc- 
tion to  what  I  have  to  offer. 
*  It  is  fufficient,  therefore,  that  we 
'  have  here  a  command  to  .fwear  by  the 
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*  nam«»f  God;  which  I  mall  take,  in 
<  the  common  and  vulgar  fenfe  of  the 

*  word  Swearing,  to  mean,  not  only  all 
«  manner  of  oaths,  but  whatever  goes 
«  under  the  denomination  of  fwearingin 
'  converfation,   as  oaths,    curies,  and 
'  imprecations. 

*  In  treating  this  fubject,  I  mall  con- 
«  fidcr— 

*  I.  The  many  advantages  attending 
"*  the  frequent  ufe  of  oaths,  cnrfes,  and 
'  impre:ations ;    in  which  will  be  fuf- 
'  ficiently  proved,  the  falfenefs  of  that 
'  affertion,    that  {wearing    is   attended 
f  with  neither  pleaiure  nor  profit. 

*  II.  Aniwer  fome  objections.  And, 
«  III.  Make  a  fuitable  application. 

'  I.    I  am  to  confider  the  many  ad- 

*  vantages  arifmg  from  a  frequent    ufe 
'  of  oaths,   curies,   and   imprecations. 

'  In  the  firft  place,   this  genteel  ac- 

*  complirtiment  is  a  wonderful  help  to 
'  difcourfe ;  as  it  fupplies  the  want  of 
'  good  fenfe,   learning,  and  eloquence. 

*  The  illiterate  and  ftupid,   by  the  help 

*  of  oaths,  become  orators;   and  he, 
'  whole  wretched  intellects  would  not 

*  permit  him  to  utter  a  coherent  fen- 

*  tence,  by  this  eafy  practice,  excites  the 
'  laughter,  and  fixes  the  attention,  of  a 
'  brilliant  and  joyous  circle.     He  begins 

*  a  ftory,   he  is  loft    in  a  vacuity  of 
'  thought,  and  would  inftantly,  to  his 
'  eternal  diflionour,  become  iilent,  did 

*  not  a  feries  of  oaths  and  imprecations 
'  give  him  time  to  gather  up,  or  rather 
«  feek  the  thread  of  his  difcourfe  :  he 
'  begins  again,  again  he  is  loft ;  but  hav- 
'  ing  complimented    his    friends,    by 
'  calling    for    eternal    damnation    on 
'  them  all,  he  has  thought  what  to  fay 
'  next,  and  finds  himfelf  able  to  pro- 
'  ceed  with  a  fentence  or  two   more. 
«  Thus  he  ftiil  ftalks  on,  while  thought 

*  follows  flowly  after.  Blefled  expedient! 
'  by  the  ufe  of  which,  polite  converfa- 
'  tion   glides  on   uninterrupted,   while 
'  found   is   happily   fubftituted  in  the 

*  place  of  fenfe:  by  this,  mankind  com- 

*  municate  familiar  noiies  to  each  other, 
'  with  as  little  intellectual  ability  -and 
'  labour  as  a  pack   of    well-matched 
'  hounds,  fo  often  the  object  of  their 
'  delight  and  admiration  1  O  how  pre- 
'  pofteruufly  abfurd,  then,   how  falfe, 
'  and  contrary  to  experience,  is  that  ri- 
'  diculous  aifertion,  that  fwearing  is  at- 

*  tended  with  neither  pleafure  nor  profit! 
'  For  what  higher  pleal\ire,  what  greater 
'  profit  and  advantage  can  a  man  enjoy, 


than  to  find,  that,  in  fpite  of  nature, 
nvbo  has  directed  him  to  befdent,  he 
can  hear  himfelf  talk — talk  without 
Hammering,  or  drawing  out  each  hea- 
vy fentence,  that  lags  behind,  to  wait 
on  thought  1  Ye  i deots,  rejoice  !  Ye 
coxcombs,  whofe  coftive  brain  ne'er 
dictated  the  flowing  fentiment,  be 
glad  !  Ye,  whom  learning  never  tired, 
in  ftupid  ignorance  loft,  exult !  Bldi 
with  eafe  and  indolence,  you  talk,  and 
thofe,  like  you,  admire;  while  lifen- 
ing  demons  clap  their  wings,  and  grin 
applaufe  ! 

'  Forgive  me,  Sirs,  if,  fired  with  my 
fubject,  I  lofe  my  ufual  modera- 
tion ;  for  who  can  help  bein^  warm- 
ed at  the  motion  of  fuch  glorious  ad- 
vantages as  thefe?  advantages,  which 
level  the  converfation  of  the  mighty, 
and  raife  the  oratory  of  the  carman 
and  porter  !  Here  the  loweft  frequent- 
ly excel;  the  plowman,  with  clouted 
moon,  outvies  his  competitors,  and 
practices  the  vices  of  the  gentleman, 
with  more  iuccefs  than  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  or  the  fplendid  counter, 
though  adorned  with  ftar  and  gar- 
ter. Here  no  abilities,  no  learning, 
are  necefiary ;  no  (tudious  hours  ara 
required  to  attain  perfection.  Tropes 
and  figures,  all  the  flowers  of  oratory, 
all  the  pedantry  of  the  fchools,  are 
vain  and  ufelefs  trumpery,  compared 
to  thefe  ornaments:  they  require  pains 
and  ftudy,  nor  can  be  applied  without 
judgment,  and  the  toil  of  reading 
what  are  foohfhly  called  the  ingenious 
and  polite  authors  :  but  fwearing  is, 
as  I  have  faid,  learning  to  the  ignorant, 
eloquence  to  the  blockhead,  vivacity 
to  the  ftupid,  and  wit  to  the  coxcomb. 
*  Secondly,  Oaths  and  curfes  are  a 
proof  of  a  mod  heroick  courage,  at 
leaft  in  appearance,  which  aniwers* 
the  fame  end.  For  who  can  doubt 
the  valour,  the  intrepidity,  of  him. 
who  braves  the  thunder  of  Hea- 
ven, who  arfronts  the  moft  formidable 
Being  in  the  univerfe,  and  treats  with 
contempt  that  all-enlivening  principle 
which  fuftainsand  animates  the  whole 
creation  ?  To  what  a  noble  elation  is 
the  heart  of  the  coward  confcidus, 
when  he  thus  defies  the  Almighty, 
and  imprecates  the  fires  of  hell  !  Let 
the blu ftering  bully  domineer,  Jet  him 
roar  out  his  curies,  and  threaten  all 
who  dare  provoke  the  vengeance  of 
his  potent  arm  5  let  him  terrify  by 
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*  afurly  frown*  and  intimidate,  when 
«  with  portly   gait  he  vents  ten  thou- 

*  fand  oaths  and  curies   on  the  wretch 
'  who  impudently  prefurnes  to  oppofe 
«  his  mighty  will — who  dares  doubt  his 
'  courage  ?  Who  can  believe,  that  the 
'  cane,     or    the    toe,     when   duly  ap- 

*  plied,  have  fuch  magick  power,  as  to 

*  make  him  twirl  and  writhe    himfelf 

*  like  a  ferpentj  till,   with  this  exercife, 
'  his  joints  and    his  mind    become  fo 

*  fupple,  that  he  can  bend  and  cringe,  and 

*  qfk  pardon?  Let  the  meek,  fold  ierboaft 
'  his  deeds  of  war,  and  with  oaths  and 

*  execrations  lace  the  felt' -flattering  tale ; 
'  who  can  believe  that  fo  great  a  hero 

*  mould  have  an  antipathy   to:the  fight 

*  of  fteel  ?  or  that  he,  who   challenges 
'  the  blaftiug  lightning  to  fall  on  his 

*  head,  would  tremble  and  turn   pale  at 

*  the  flam  of  a  piftol  ?  No,  this   muft 
'  never  be  imagined  ;  for  can  it  be  iup- 

*  pofed  that  he  has  lefs  bravery  in  the 
«  field  than  in  the  tavern  !  With  thefe 

*  blattering  expletives,   then,   the  cow- 

*  ard  may  ftrut  and  look  big,  and  every 
1   minute  give  frem  proofs  of  an  invin- 
'  cible  courage  :  he  may  bravely  fport 
'  with  that  Being,    whole  frown  would 
'  make  the  heavens  and  earth  to  trem- 
'  ble ;   hemay-ieem  to  fnatch  the  ven- 
'  geance  from  his   uplifted  hand,  and 

*  throw  it  on  his  foe;  he  may  invoke  the 
'  wrath  of  Heaven  ;  arid  who  can  ima- 

*  gine  that  he  is  afraid  of  death,  when 
'  he  is  continually  calling  for  all  the 
'  horrors  of  hell  ? 

'  Thirdly,  He  hereby  not  only  gives  a 
'  proof  of  his  courage,  but  informs  the 
4^01  Id,  that  he  is  intireiy  divefted  of 

*  all  the  foolim  prejudices  of  education, 
'  and  has  unlearned 

"  Ail    that  the  nurfe,  and   all    the  prieft 
"  have  taught:  :" 

'  that   he   has   not  only  (hook  off  the 
'  (hackles  of  entbuihfm,   but  has  ba- 

*  niirkd  from  his  mind   ;hat  revet ence 
'  of  the  Deity,  which  is  the  foundation 
«  of  every  fyitem  of  religion*    He  is  n-:t 
'  fufpt>'-ted   of  being  fuch  a  fool  as  to 
4  want  inftniftion,  nV.ce  it  cannot  be 

*  imagined  that  he  Ins  !o  dull  a  talieas 
e  togn  to  church,  urlels,  if  he  be  agen- 
«  tkman,  to  rgle  the  ladies;  if  a  clown, 

*  to  il'.-ep;  or,  if  a  traddman,  in  com- 
'   phi i'.u i  re  to  the  fober  old  women  of 

*  both  fexes,  vyjro  happen  to  be  ivscul- 

*  terrws:  and  he  has  this  addiuor.ulud- 


vantage,that  he  will  never  be  taken  for 
A  pious  churchman,  a  prefbyterian,  a 
qiiaker,  or  a  methodift.  And,  in 
reality,  he  is  fo  far  from  being  a  bi- 
got to  any  religious  principles,  that 
he  belongs  to  no  religious  fociety  upon 
earth.  That  he  is  not,  nor  can  be  a 
chriftian,  is  evident;  for  what  is  chrif- 
tianity  ?  It  is  extenfive  benevolence, 
humanity,  and  virtue,  to  which  he  bids 
defiance  with  every  curfe.  He  cannot 
be  a  deift,  becaufethey  openly  profefs 
the  utmoft  reverence  for  the  Deity  5  and, 
for  the  fame  reafon,  he  can  neither  be  a 
Jew,  or  a  Mahometan,  Or  a  follower  of 
Confucius.  No,  nor  even  an  atheiftj 
fmce  we  cannot  conceive,  that  he  would 
fo  often  call  upon  God,  if  he  was  tho- 
roughly, convinced  there  was  no  fuch 
Being  in  the  univerfe:  however,  he 
every  minute  lets  us  fte,  that  he  does 
not  fear  him.  How  tinlicenfed  is  his 
freedom  !  how  glorious  2nd  \:ncon- 
ftrained!  Let  the  wretches,  whomeanly 
bend  their  wills,  and  regulate  their 
aft  ions,  by  the  fage  dictates  of  reafon 
and  confcience  ;  who  ftoop  to  follow 
the  rules  of  religion,  and  call  them  fa- 
cred;  let  thefe  bridle  their  tongues* 
let  thefe  confine  themfclvcs  within  the 
narrow  limits  prefcribed  by  reafon  and 
good  fenfe;  the  fwearer  knows  better; 
fenfe,  and  reafon,  and  religion,  are  all 
fobfervient  to  his  will;  he  dildains 
their  fetters,  and  rules  thofe  which 
rule  all  the  world  befide. 
'Feimhly,  andlaftly,  Another  advan- 
tage which  attends  the  vice  of  the  gen- 
tleman, th'fs  noble  accompliiliment,  is, 
that  it  fometimeS  raifes  him  to  dignity 
and  honour.  Under  this  head*  in- 
deed, I  take  a  greater  latitude,  ?nd 
advert  to  a  remote  confequence  of  the 
practice  of  fwearing  :  but  as  there  isr 
fuch  a  clofe  concatenation  in  all  our 
habits,  and  virtue  and  vice  ?.re  pro- 
greffive  in  their  very  nature,  I  fliould 
not  do  compleat  julHce  to  my  fub- 
jecl,  if  I  omit'td  tiie  confider.ition  of 
it  in  this  particular  view.  When  a; 
man,  therefore,  by  a  happy  affbciatiorv 
of  ideas,  joins  to  the  oth^r  advantages 
of  this  vice  ideas  of  wealth  and  gran- 
deur 5  v/hen  he  fees  no  argument  that 
appears  of  any  weight  to  bind  him 
down  to  the  unthrifty  rules  of  honeityj 
and  his  regard  for  his  own  private  ad- 
vantage is  too  ftrong  to  leJ  him  have 
any  for  the  private  propsity  of  l;is 
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'  neighbour  ;  what  fhould  hinder  him, 
'  when  a  fair  opportunity  offers,  from 
'  raifing  himfelf,  by  the  ruin  of  his 
'  neighbour,  his  companion,  or  his 
'  deareft  friend  ?  He  has  fwore  to  a  thou- 
'  fand  lyes  in  company,  without  any 
J  view  of  private  advantage;  what  fhould 

*  prevent  him,  then,  from  taking  one 

*  falfe  oath,  when  the  advantage  is  fo 
'  confiderable?  Surely,  neither  con&i- 
4  ence,  noi  reafon,  nor  religion,  can  do 

*  this:   no,   that  is   impoffible;  for  I, 

*  who  am  as  infallible  as  any  dignified 

*  prieft    that  ever  mounted   a   pulpit, 
4  have  afferted,   that  thefe  are  all  fub- 
4  fervient  to  his  will. 

4  Here  thefweaier,  with  an  unbounded 
4  ambition,  afpires  to  feize  on  wealth, 
'  and  boldly  to  grafp  at  thofe  riches 

*  which  fortune  has  foolifhly  given  to  a 

*  more  deferving  perfon;    and  this  in 

*  fpiteof  Jufticeand  Equity,  who  are  his 
'  profeffed  enemies.  Thus  he  rifrft  above 
'  the   multitude,   and    gains  a  lafling 

*  fame ;    not  by  blood  and  daughter, 
1  but  by   cunning,   deceit  and  artifice  j 
'  by  burfting  through  the  moft  folemn 
'  engagements,    breaking  in  funder  the 
'  bonds  of  fbciety,  and  only  violating 
4  what    all    honeft  men    hold    facred. 
4  Suppofe  that  he  fails  in  his  attempt, 
4  and  the  property  of  the  perfon  he  has 
4  attacked  remains  inviolate:   he  is  con- 
4  veyed  to  a  caftle,    ftrong  as  that  of  a 
4  crowned  head  ;  where  no  impertinent 

*  intruders  dare   appear  to  dilturb   his 
4  repofe  :   for  in  the  day-time  he  has  a 

*  porter   to  ftand   at  his  gate;   in  the 

*  night,  his  faithful  attendants  lock  and 

*  bar  his  doors. 

*  Surrounded  with  guards,  he  pays  a 

*  folemn  vifit  at  the  feat  of  Juftice;  he 
4  has  the  honour  of  being  admitted  to 
4  the  royal  bench j  he  converfes  with  that 

*  fovereign  perfonage  herfelf,  and,  for  a 
4  confiderable  time,   takes  up  the  whole 
4  attention  of  her  prime  minilters,   the 
4  lords  of  her  court,  who,  affiduous  to 
4  payhimallduerefpe£l,  waithiscoming 
4  in  their  proper  habilimentsj  and  though 

*  it  be  ever  fo  early  in  the  day,  he  is  ne- 

*  ver  received  with  thedifrefpeftful  negii- 

*  gence  of  an  undrefs.    The  ceremojiy 
1  being  over,  he  is  re-condu6led  by  the 
*•  fame  guards  who  brought  him  thithei » 
4  and  who  dare  not  prefume  to  leave  him 
'  till  he  is  fafe  within  his  palace.  He  now 

*  foon  receives  the  reward  of  his  baffled 

*  dexterity,  the  glorious  fruit  of  his  am- 

*  bition.     The  day  arrives,  devoted  to 


mirth  and  jollity,  bufmefs  and  care  are 
laid  afide,  and  every  labouring  hand 
has  nowa  holy-day.  He  walks,  or  rides 
in  his  triumphal  car,  sttended  by  % 
numerous  tfirong  of  gazing  fpeclators : 
he  is  mounted  above  their  heads,  and 
his  neck,  not  his  temples,  adorned 
with  a  civick  wreath,  and  his  wrilts 
with  an  embrazure,  cotnpofcd  of  a 
matter  fomething  coarier,  indeed, 
tkan  that  of  pearls  and  diamonds. 
This  is  no  fooner  dons,  than  gaping 
thoufands  lend  forth  fhouts  of  joy, 
and  bending  low,  even  to  the  ground, 
pay  him  homage;  then  rifing  up,  with 
loud  acclamations,  prefent  their  tri- 
bute, ftriving  who  moft  fhall  r.ay,  who 
oftenefl  bend.  He  is  covered,  he  is 
loaded,  with  their  gifts,  and  fenfibly 
touched  with  their  bounty.  The  more 
he  gains,  the  more  unenvied  here  h« 
ftands;  while  all  rejoice,  and  give  the 
apphufe  that  is  his  due.  But,  let 
his  modeity  be  ever  fo  great,  let  his 
blufhes  be  like  the  trickling  drops  of 
crimfbn,  paining  his  bafhful  cheek, 
and  prompting  a  willingnefs  to  retire 
from  thele  honours;  yet  one  hour  at 
leaft  he  is  reftrained  to  Hay,  to  receive 
the  willing  offerings  of  the  multitude* 
Thrice  happy  man  !  had  conlcience, 
or  had  rt-afon  fwayed,  thou  never 
hadft  thus  been  bleft;  unknown  thoU 
misjhteft  have  lived,  unknown  have 
died, 

*  II.  I  comcnow,  in  the  fecond  place* 
to anfwer  fome  objections;  but  as  theie, 
after  what  has  t>een  faid,  mutt  appear 
extremely  trifling,   I  fhall  be  as  con- 
cife  as  poflible,  and  haften  to  a  con- 
clufion.     It  is  laid, 

*  In  the/r/?  place,  that  the  fweareracl» 
in  dircft  oppofition  to  all  the  rules  of 
right  reafon. 

4  But  how  can  this  be  called  an  ob- 
jeftion  againft  fwearing  ?  What  have 
we  to  do  with  right  reafon  ?— We 
leave  it  to  the  dull  wretches,  the  men 
of  reflection:  and  yet  there  are  fome 
of  thefewho  attempt  to  mimick  usi 
but  if  they  aclinconfiftently  with  theif 
own  abilities,  let  them  look  to  that.  An 
upright  man  is  a  downright  fool,  if  he 
fwears  at  all.  Let  thofe  who  can  talla 
without  it,  extol  their  vvouderous  ta- 
lents; they  have  no  need  of  this  polite 
vice  to  recommend  them  to  the  world. 
The  fqueamifh  wretch  who  is  afraid  of 
a  lye,  has  no  need  to  fwear  to  what  he 
fays,  for  hcis  certain  that  his  w&rd  will 
T  '  b« 
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be  readily  taken.  But  away  with  thefe 
yea  and  nay  Wretches,  men  born  to  be 
pointed  at ;  the  fheepifh,  the  fober 
fouls,  who,  regardlefs  of  the  bonnd- 
lefs  liberty  we  enjoy,  talk  of  rectitude 
of  manners,  religion,  and  confcience. 

*  Secondly,  and  laitly,  it  is  objected, 
that-it  is  one  of  the  ir.oft  fenfelefs,  un- 
natural, rude,  and  unmannerly  vices, 
that  ever  was  invented. 

*  This,  it  mutt  hccor.felTed.  is  paying 
a  fine  compliment  to  at  lea  ft  half  the 
polite  world.  How  can  that  be  rude  and 
wiihannerly  which  gives  i'uch  a  grace 
to  conversation?     *Trs   true,   we  ex- 
prcfs  ourfelves  nrongly,  and  life  none 
of  thpfe  languid,  {'making,  epithets  in 
our  di  Jcourle,  which  your  modeft  men, 
your  men  of  humanity,  makeufe  of; 
but,  as  we  talk  without  meaning,  no- 
body can  fay  that  we  mean  ill.     And, 
indeed,    it  is  a  very  injurious  .expref- 
fion  to  fay  that  this  is  unnatural^yvhen 
fo  many  of  us  have  the  honour  of  be- 
ing univerfally  deemed  to  be  little  bet- 
ter than  naturals. 

*  And  now,  Sirs,  I  have  proved  fo 
effectually  tbegreatadvanwgcs  attend- 
ing the  practice  of  this  genteel  and  fa- 
fhionable  vice,  that  there  needs   but 
pne  word  by  way  of  application. 

*  Confider,   O  confider,    how  inefti- 
mable  are  the  ad  vantages  I  have  men- 
tioned!    If  there  is  any  one  here  de- 
iirous  of  obtaining  thefe,   and  yet  is 
troubled  and  intimidated  with  the  im- 
pcitinenceof  a  reliefs  confcience,  fly- 
ing in   his  face,    and  threatening   to 
haunt  him  Ifke  a  ghoit,  let  him  but 
follow  my  advice,  and  confcience  will 
fall  afleep.     Would  he  fteel  his  heart 
againlt  compunction,  let  him  advance 
by  degrees.  If  he  is  afraid  of  an  oath, 
let  him  come  as  near  it  as  he  can  ;   let 
him    cry,     Egad>     ramnation,    and 
o" dram  ye;    let  him   thus  chip    and 
carve  a  tew  common -place  exurtffions, 
to  fit  them  them  to  his  confcience,  and 
the  bufmefs  will  be  done.     This  prac- 
tice   will   render  familiar;    and    the 
coward,    who   firft    trembled 'at    the 
thought  of  hell,  will  foon  have  the  cou- 
rage to  call  for  damnation". 

'  And  now,  ye  who  have  long  in- 
dulged this  vice,  who  have  arrived  at 
perfection  in  this  great  accomplifh- 
ment,  and,  by  this  means,  have  guined 
that  applaufe  which  nature  would  have 
deniH  you,  which  reafon  refilled,  and 
confcience  condemned}  you,  I  fay, 


who,  by  the  afliftance  of  this  vice, 
have  dillinguifhed  yourfelves,  either 
as  the  orator,  the  pimp,  or  the  bully j 
you  who,  with  more  diftinguifhed 
glory,  have  graced  the  lofty  pillory  j 
and  you  who,  under  ipecious  caths  of 
fpecdy  marriage,  have  violated  virgin 
innocence,  and  rewarded  the  maid 
that  loved  you  with  eternal  infamy  j 
confider  thele  noble  advantages,  ap- 
plaud, congratulate  yourfelves,  and 
rejoice  !  You  have  not  ftopped  at  the 
mo  ft  flagrant  impieties;  yon  have 
challenged  and  defied  the  blafting 
power  of  Heaver  to  do  it's  wortt  j  and, 
with  a  difintereftednefs  peculiar  to 
yourfelves,  have  generoufly  fUd  the 
reverfion  of  eternal,  inexhauMiblehap- 
pinefs,  merely  for  the  pleafure  of  af- 
fronting that  great  beneficent  Being 
who  has  prepared  it  for  you,  your  in- 
dulgent Creatorand  AlmightyFriend ! 
How  nobly  ungrateful!  how  nnfelfifh 
your  conduct!  Boaft  your  bravery, 
and  confider  the  wifdom  of  the  ex- 
change :  for  how  blind  mutt  you  be  to 
every  felf- interested  view,  how  deaf  to 
the  calls  ef  ft-lf-love,  while  infinite 
unbounded  felicity  has  no  charms, 
when  (landing  in  competition  with  the 
delight  of  affronting  a  benefactor, 
with  the  pleafure  of  a  curfe,  and  the 
fttisfaction  of  hearing  your  own  im- 
pertinence! STUPIDITY,  IGNO- 
RANCE, and  FOLLY,  are  on  your 
fide:  act,  therefore,  like  men  wlio 
profefs  to  be  their  friends,  and  like  the 
true  enemies  of  RE  AS  ON,  RELIC  ION, 
VIRTUE,  and  COMMON  SENSE. 
You  have  feen  your  practice  juitified 
with  advantages  which  vou  have  ne- 
ver before  thought  of;  if  thefe  have 
any  weight,  if  thefe  have  any  charms, 
let  them  have  all  their  influence.  To 
fum  up  all,  let  every  man  act  confid- 
ently with  his  real  character;  and,  by 
his  indulgence  of  this  practice,  or  hi$ 
forbearance,  let  his  abilities,  or  his 
follies,  (land  confeiled.' 

You  have  now,  I  fuppofe,  read  this 
extraordinary  performance:  but  theftrik- 
ing  action,  the  natural  expreflion  varied 
into  different  tones,  the  fneering  air  in 
which  he  uttered  fome  (entences,  and  the 
thundering  pompous  manner  in  which 
he  pronounced  thofe  bordering  on  the 
bombalt,  you  can  form  no  idea  of;  thefe 
are  itill  behind,  and  not  to  be  exprefTed, 
even  though  I  fliould  endeavour  to  fol- 
low 
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l°w  the  example  of  that  memorable 
preacher,  who  inlerted  in  the  margin  of 
his  printed  fermon  the  proper  places 
where  to  cough,  ad  where  to  blow  his 
nofe.  Lucius  had  carefully  ftudiedthefe 
particulars;  which,  however  trifling  they 
may  appear,  are  eflential  parts  of  ora- 
tory. Thefe  fur  patted  all  defcription  ; 
they  gave  life  and  energy  to  the  dif- 
courfe  :  every  fcntence  was  animated 
with  a  degree  of  fire  peculiar  to  itlelf, 
which  at  once  warmed  our  minds  and 
fjpread  abroad  the  light  of  conviction. 

Lucius  had  no  fooner  concluded  this 
long  harangue,  than  the  Ilranger  ap- 
peared mod  forward  to  thank  him;  and 
not  only  acknowledged  the  iatire  juft, 
but  very  honeftly  confefled  (hat  he  felt 
the  force  of  every  word,  that  he  was 
mocked  at  a  practice  he  had  too  much 
indulged,  and  refolved  never  more  to  be 
guilty  of  it.  My  coufm  faid,  he  be- 
lieved Lucius  was  run  mad,  and  that  he 
could  not  under  (land  half  of  it.  The 
clergyman,  though  he  liked  it  very  well 
in  the  main,  thought  it  bordered  a  little 
on  the  profane:  hut  Mr.  Stevens  was 
very  warm  in  it's  defence;  as  was  my 
aunt,  Mellifont,  and  Amelia;  though  the 
latter  objected  to  the  puns  and  play  upon 
the  words;  which  Lucius  vindicated,  as 
agreeable  to  the  ridiculous  character  he 
was  fbmetimes  obliged  to  aflume,  and 
as  moft  likely  to  ftrike  the  attention  of 
thofe  perfons  he  had  in  view,  who  are 
commonly  pleafed  with  mere  founds,  and 
but  little  influenced  by  arguments  that 
require  rcfle6tion. 

I  am  fo  ultd  to  write  long  letters  to 
you,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to  fend  you 
a  fliort  one.  It  is  a  week  fince  I  began 
this;  it  is  therefore  time  to  conclude,  and 
to  allure  you,  that  lam,  very  fincerely, 
your  lady/hip's  conftant  friend, 
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LETTER    XL. 

DEAR    MA  f)AM, 

WHEN  I  concluded  my  laft,  I 
had  feveral  things  to  add,  which 
I  think  worthy  of  notice;  and  therefore, 
without  any  farther  pieface,  I  (hall  conti- 
nue the  fubjeot. 

The  perfon  whom  I  have  hitherto  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  name  of  my  coufin's 
fellow-traveller,  and  whole  real  name  is 
Smith,  now  exprelfed  an  extraordinary 
efteem  for  Lucius,  which  did  not  i'ce'ii 


to  fall  very  (hort  of  the  moft  cordial 
friend lhij».  His  confidence  and  attura nee, 
which  was  before  the  fburce  of  great  im- 
perr.nence,  was,  at  this  time,  (permit, 
Madam,  theexpreflion)  incited  down  by 
n  kind  of  deference  and  fhame,  arifmg 
from  a  fenfe  of  f.>lly,  and  a  confcioufriefs 
of  fuperior  woith,  into  a  modeit  manly 
dirHdence,  which  ferved  TO  check  the  mil 
impulfes  to  an  idlegaiety,  and  cured  him, 
at  leaft  in  our  company,  of  that  forward, 
talkative  temper,  which  had  before  ren- 
dered his  converfaiion  very  difguitful. 
His  ingenuity  in  confeflins;  his  crime 
prepofleffed  us  in  his  favour;  and  wefcon 
found  him  a  fenlible  companion,  in 
fpite  of  that  thoughtf'ulnefs  that  now 
threw  a  cloud  over  his  natural  vivacity; 
a  though tf u Inefs  that  feemed  to  derive 
it's  fource  from  a  fenfe  of  inward  guilt, 
and  the  lecret  reproaches  of  his  own 
mind.  My  aunt  made  him  a  vcryhand- 
&me  compliment  on  that  open  frank- 
rels  of  heart  which  had  made  him  dare 
to  confefs  that  he  had  been  in  an  errorj 
but  me  could  not  do  this  without  a  figh, 
and  giving  an  affectionate  look  at  her 
fon.  Lucius  let  us  know  that  flic  had 
ipoke  his  fentiments,  and  he  was  now 
regarded  as  a  perfon  worthy  of  being 
admitted  to  a  nearer  and  more  intimate 
acquaintance.  Mr.  Smith,  though  very 
much  taken  up  with  his  own  thoughts, 
feemed  extremely  alTiduous  to  pleafe, 
and  to  render  hitnfelf  agreeable  to  every 
perfon  in  the  company,  but  more  efpe- 
cial'y  ib  to  Lucius.  He  obferved  the 
refpect,  the  friendship,  the  fweet  com- 
placency, that  fut> lilted  between  Melli- 
font, Mr.  Stevens,  and  us;  he  inftantly 
regarded  thefe  two  gentlemen  as  his 
friends,  and  addrefled  them  in  a  manner 
very  different  to  his  former  behaviour. 
He  obferved  the  regard  we  exprefTed  for 
the  worthy  clergyman;  henow,therefore, 
treated  him  with  rel Veil.  My  coulin  leem- 
ed  to  have  'oft  his  friend;  and  having  no- 
bod  v  to  ftrike  out  his  feeble  ipark  of  fire, 
and  to  give  him  an  opportunity  todifplay 
his  talents,  fat  lilent,  with  a  moft  forlorn 
and  difconfotate  countenance,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Mr.  Smith,  and  a  viable  xinea- 
finefs  at  feeing  him  engrols  Ib  much  ot 
ti:c  convei  fation,  and  in  fuch  n  manner, 
too,  as  rendered  it  impoflible  for  him' to 
have  any  ihare  in  it.  He  was,  there- 
fore, out  of  his  element:  he  was  jealous, 
of  the  fuperior  refpecl  fhewn  to  h»s  friend; 
he  was  confounded,  4fifapjx>inted  in  ali 
his  high -railed  hopes  oi  tuiurepJeafure 
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and  yet  knew  not  how  to  complain.  In 
fliort,  he  appeared  like  the  figure  of  mop- 
ing Melancholy. feated  on  a  tomb.  What 
a  furprizmg  meta;norpho(is ! 

The  reft  of  the  day  was  fpent  with 
great  fatisfacl ion;  for  though  the  fub- 
jecls  of  difcourfe  were  extremely  grave, 
yet  our  minds  partook  of  that  fober,  fo- 
lemn  kind  of  entertainment,  which,' while 
we  enjoy  it,  is  attended  with  more  de- 
light than  the  frolick  laugh  of  mirth, 
and  which  has  the  power  of  accompa- 
nying, with  a  ferene  fatisfaftion,  the 
Hi')  ft  diftar.t  reflections:  and  indeed,  Ib 
exquifitely  fweet  werethefe  calmly-pleaf- 
ing  and  feif- approving  fenfations,  audio 
intent  were  they  all  on  the  fubiefts  of 
converfation,  that  they  did  not  depart 
till  late  in  the  evening,  and  even  ther.  It 
was  with  a  vifibit  reluftance. 

They  had  all  prepared  to  go,  when 
Mr.  Smith,  taking  Lucius  and  me  afide, 
faid,  with  an  affectionate  tone  of  voice — 
I  hope  you  will  both  forgive  my  imper- 
tinent behaviour  at  my  nrft  viiit;  and  I 
am  the  more  felicitous  about  this,  as 
I  have  the  ambition  of  being  ranked 
among  the  number  of  your  friends. 
Can  you,  Sir,   can  you,  Madam,  ex- 
cufe  my  folly?   I  am  thoroughly  fen- 
fible  of  it  in  every  particular,  and  am 
as  heartily  afhamed  of  it ;  I  wifh  your 
ccufin  was  f'o  too.     As  for  me,   Iain 
going  to  lament  in  private.  Myboafted 
travels,  the  I'ubieiTt  of  my  former  va- 
nity, have  been  the  fource  of  a  thou- 
fand  extravagancies;  inftead  of  im- 
proving, they  have  only  ferved  to  de- 
bauch my  mind:  but  theft  are  no  (boner 
finished,  than  I  meet  with  aperfonwho 
fets  them  before  me  in  the  trueft  light. 
The  contraft  between  you  and  me  has 
been  too  glaring  not  to  be  obferved. 
What   a  wretch  do  I  think  myfclf! 
But  I  muft  no  fooner  know  than  leave 
you.      I  leave   you  with  relnftance, 
'  and  it  is  very  probable  that  I  fhallne- 
•  ver  lee  you  again."    Lucius  replied,  by 
giving  him  the  molt  frank  and  engaging 
alT'uancesof  his  friend/hip;  and  two  days 
after  he  let  forward  on  his  journey.   But 
it  is  time  to  return  to  ourfelves. 

Prudili.H,  Madam,  has  now  breathed 
her  lau;  but,  notwithftanding  her  for- 
mer tenor  and  agitation  of  mind,  herlaft 
minutes  were  perfectly  competed;  and, 
as  nature  was  quite  fpent,  me  left  the 
world  without  thole  ftruggits,  and  con- 
i*ui five  agonies,  which  render  that  awful 


moment  fo  _  terrible  with  perfons  of 
ftronger  fpirits. 

We  have  been  feveral  times  toroy  fa- 
ther's to  fee  the  child,  and  both  my  mo- 
ther and  my  fitter  Manila  feem  pei  feftly 
fond  of  it.  It  is  really  an  engaging  lit- 
tle creature,  and  I  think  it  impoffible  for 
me  to  help  loving  it.  My  duty,  in  this 
cafe,  is  extremely  eafy,  finceit  is  attended 
with  all  the  pleafure  of  following  my 
own  inclinations,  joined  to  the  additional 
fati<- faction  it  gives  to  Lucius. 

An  affair  has  happened  which  gives 
me  great  uneafmefs,  the  particulars  of 
which  I  mall  acquaint  you  with  in  my 
next.  I  arn  your  ever  affectionate 
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LETTER    XLI. 

DEAR    MA  DAM, 

I  Am  now  to  relate  to  you  the  caule 
of  that  uneafmefs  I  mentioned  in  my 
loft;  for  as  you  have  hitherto  been  the 
confident  of  all  my  little  affairs,  I  have 
contracted  fuch  a  habit  of  laying  my 
thoughts  before  you,  that  I  really  believe 
I  mould  find  no  fmali  difficulty  in  con- 
cealing from  you  any  circumftanee  in 
which  I  have  an  immediate  concern. 
How  great  is  the  force  of  cuftoni!  No 
fooner  does  any  thing  the  leaft  extraor- 
dinary happen,  but  I  confider  it  as  con- 
tributing to  your  amufement;  and  fre- 
quently fit  down  to  acquaint  you  with 
my  affairs,  even  before  I  have  fuffi- 
ciently  reflected  whether  they  are  of  im- 
portance enough  to  deferve  your  notice^ 
fo  that  whether  you  are  diverted  with 
my  ftory,  or  dilgufted  with  my  imper- 
tinence, depends  entirely  upon  chance. 

Some  time  ago,  I  took  a  fervant  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  poor,  though 
honeft,  old  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  ; 
but  I  needed  not  the  character  fhe  gave 
me  to  prepoffefs  me  in  her  favour.  The 
innocent  and  artlefs  modefty  of  her 
looks,  and  the  eafy  unconftrained  free- 
dom of  her  behaviour,  were  the  firft 
things  that  I  took  notice  of,  and  which 
really  infpired  me  with  a  favourable  opi- 
nion of  her  virtue  and  difcretion:  but 
this  opinion  was  foon  heightened  by  the 
fweetnefs  of  her  temper,  and  a  certain 
languor  in  her  looks.  I  hardly  ever 
found  her  alone,  but  I  obferved  her  in 
tears ;  from  hence  1  began  to  pity  hen 
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and,  by  degrees,  thispttyarofe  to  a  kind 
of  friendfhip.  I  therefore  made  her  fer- 
vice  as  ealy  to  her  as  poflible;  and  from 
being  at  firft  my  chamber-maid,  raifed 
her  to  be  my  woman.  As  her  confti- 
tuiion  was  very  delicate,  this  was  a  fta- 
tion  that  I  thought  me  had  the  greateft 
reaibn  to  be  fatisfied  with  ;  but  though 
(he  exprefied  the  higheft  i'enfe  of  grati- 
tude, yet  I  could  difcover  no  alteration 
in  her  difpofition.  Being  ftill  defirous 
to  contribute  to  her  iatisfaftion,  I  en- 
deavoured, by  all  the  ways  I  could  think 
of,  to  diicover  the  caufe  of  heruneafi- 
nefs;  but  me  evaded  all  my  enquiries 
with  io  much  politenefs  and  good  fenfe, 
that  I  refolvcd,  at  length,  to  put  a  flop  to 
my  curiofity,  till  time  ftiould  wear  off 
her  referve,  or  fome  accident,  without 
her  confent,  inform  me  ot  her  affairs. 

Your  ladyfliip  is,  perhaps,  offended  at 
iny  offering  to  entertain  you  with  the 
trifling  affairs  of  my  fervants,  in  which 
you  are  ready  to  imagine  there  can  be 
nothing  of  importance  enough  to  engage 
my  concern:  but  have  patience,  I  don't 
doubt  but  I  (hall  foon  obtain  your  ap- 
probation with  regard  to  this  particular. 

I  had  been  called  away  in  the  middle 
of  my  lalt  letter  to  yon,  and  was  re- 
'turning  to  my  chamber  to  finifh  it;  when 
recollecting  that  I  fhould  want  to  ufe  a 
(lick  of  fealing-w»x,  which  I  had  the 
day  before  given  to  my  favourite  Doro- 
thea, who,  at  her  own  requeft,  was  gone 
to  Nottingham,  I  ftepped  into  her  room 
to  look  for  it.  But  how  great  was  my 
furprize,  when  I  beheld  upon  her  table  a 
gold  fnufF-box  finely  chafed!  What 
could  I  think!  I  called  Lucius;  he 
came;  and,  at  firft,  fuggefted  every  ar- 
gument he  could  think  of  to  remove  my 
fufpicions:  but  comparing  the  pofTelTion 
of  io  valuable  a  box  with  Dorothea's  cir- 
cumftances,  and  the  manner  in  which 
me  was  recommended  to  me,  he  was  in- 
duced to  confirm  the  opinion  I  had  con- 
ceived of  her  difhonefty.  We  both  con- 
cluded that  I  had  careffed  an  artful, 
abandoned  wretch;  upon  which  a  num- 
ber of  cireumftancesprefently  rofeinour 
minds  that  ftrengthened  this  heavy 
charge.  Her  box  was  inftantly  broke 
open;  when,  among  other  things,  we 
found  a  crucifix  let  with  diamonds,  and 
a  chaplet  of  pearls,  and  a  mats-book  in 
Latin  and  Englim.  Lucius  was  en- 
raged, and  infilled  that  (he  ought  to  fuf- 
fer  the  penalty  of  the  law;  and  that  he 
could  neither  excufc  it  to  himfelf,  nor  to 


his  country,  to  fcreen  her  from  juftice  ; 
fince,  in  that  cafe,  he  mould  be  anfwer- 
ablefor  the  nextrobbevy  me  committed. 
We  both  blefied  the  difcovery  we  had 
made;  and  lid  not  at  all  queftion  but  (he 
waited  for  an  opportunity  to  let  in  a  gajig 
of  Sieves,  in  the  night,  to  rob,  and,  per- 
haps, murder  us  in  our  fleep;  and  what 
confirmed  this  fufpicion  was, our  prefently 
hearing  from  the  fervants,  that  me  had  fe- 
veral  times  been  feen  to  give  lilver  to  fbme 
fhabby,  ill-looking  fellows,  who,  under 
pretence  of  begging,  frequently  came  to 
the  door.      Thus  prejudice,   Madam, 
when   once  raifed,    is  a  medium   that 
changes  the  colour  of  objefts,  and  (hapes 
them  to  our  fancy.     Our  fears  being 
awaked,  imagination  is  fet  to  work  to 
invent  new  fcenes  of  ideal  horror.     We 
then  deal  in  nothing  but  the  gloomy  and 
the  dilmal;  we  ftart  at  the  rovings  of  our 
diltempered  minds;  new  dangers  arife 
at  every  thought;  we  catch  at  every  caufe 
of  difcontent;  and,  anxious  to  fwell  the 
inward  perturbation,    fearch   only    for 
frem.  grounds  of  uneafmefs.     No  woa- 
der  that  the  objeft,  that  raifes  thefe  hor- 
rid fenfations,  grows  every  moment  more 
deformed.      While  we  view  only  the 
fhades  of  the  direful  character,  we  con- 
clude the  whole  to  be  dark  and  odious; 
virtue  becomes  affectation,  beauty  a  mafk, 
and  every  perfection  hypocrify,  put  on 
only  to  conceal  fome  deadly  purpofe. 
Thus,  by  a  kind  ofcontraft,  deformity 
itfelf  becomes  more  deformed.     From 
hence  we  precipitately  concluded,  that, 
as  we  had  reaibn  to  believe  her  a  thief, 
fhe  was  a  murderer  too,  and  regarded 
ourfelves  as  viftims  to  be  facrificed  to  her 
avarice.      How  frightful  the  thought! 
Old  Mr.  Trueman  was  called  to  give  us 
hisepinion;  when  he  advifed  us  to  fend 
to  the  nextjnitice  for  a  warrant,  to  pro- 
cure a  conftable,  and  to  iearch  the  poor 
woman's  houfe  who  had  recommended 
her. 

The  warrant  was  foon  procured ;  when 
Lucius  and  I,  with  the  good  old  man, 
attended  the  conftable,  to  fee  if  we  could 
find  any  thing  there  belonging  to  us. 
The  old  woman  was  terrified  to  the  laft 
degree.  She  was  furrounded  with  many 
conveniences,  which,  a  fhort  time  before, 
me  was  known  to  want;  and  feemed 
raifed,  in  fome  degree,  to  a  comfortable 
independence.  From  whence  could  this 
arife,  but  from  her  being  a  neceflary  in- 
ftrument  in  Dorothea's  crimes  ?  This 
was  the  inference  we  drew  from  it.-  Mr. 
Truema-n 
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Troeman  therefore  fecured  her,  and  let 
Lev  know  that  (he  muft  not  leave  the 
boufe:  but  me  appeared  more  concerned 
for  her  friend  than  herfelf ;  fhe  would  not 
hear  of  her  being  a  thief;  fhe  ran  on  in 
her  praifes.  At  laft,  a  tea-chert  was 
found,  and  fhe  readily  acknowledged  it 
v,-a«  Dorothea's)  and  that  fhe  had  the 
key.  It  was  therefore  broke  open; 
when  we  found  in  it  upwards  of  fifty 
Sjtiineas,  fome  broad  pieces,  feveral  very 
fine  rings,  and  a  gold  warch  wrapped  <  p 
in  cotton  to  prevtnt  it's  being  damaged. 
But  what  (truck  me  moll,  was  a  pair  of 
diamond  ear-rings:  thefe  1  was  per- 
fuaded  I  knew  again;  I  was  convinced 
that  they  were  the  fame  which  my  father 
jave  me  to  keep  in  remembrance  of  my 
dear  mamma,  and  which  he  had  pre- 
iented  to  her  before  their  marriage. 
What  could  I  fay?  I  would  not  have 
loft  them  for  ten  times  their  real  value. 
Hrid  I  not  reafon  to  be  enraged  ?  To 
rob  me  of  what  (he  Icnew  I  deemed  in- 
valuable, of  what  I  prized  on  my  dear 
mother's  account;  me,  who  had  given 
her  my  efteem  and  my  friendfhip; 
me,  who  had  railed  her  from  nothing, 
who  had  careffed  her,  who  had  loaded 
her  with  obligations,  and  advanced  her 
ahrtoft  to  the  character  of  my  compa- 
nion: how  ungrateful!  And  yet  this 
robbery  was,  in  all  probability,  only  a 
prelude  to  the  mifchief  Ihe  was  to  bring 
upon  us. 

Thefe,  Madam,  were  my  reflections, 
and  thus  I  vented  aloud  my  refentmer.t; 
while  the  poor  woman,  terrified  almolt 
to  death,  cried,  and,  with  many  fighs 
and  tears,  lamented  the  ruin  of  a  girl 
who  had  been  fo  kind  a  benefa&refs;  in- 
termixing loud  and  violent  proteftations 
of  her  own  innocence. 

After  the  fear ch was  finifhed,  thecon- 
ftabie  was  ordered  to  keep  the  woman  a 
prifoner,  in  her  own  houfe,  till  Doro- 
thea's return;  when  he  was  to  take  them 
together  before  the  magitlrate  who  had 
granted  the  warrant.  Mean  while  we 
went  home;  and  I,  with  a  forrowful, 
aching  heart,  retired  with  Lucius  to  talk 
over  the  affair,  and  to  wait  the  return  of 
Dorothea.  Almoft  every  fervant  in  the 
howfe  mewed  their  envy,  by  putting  the 
moft  invidious  conftruclicoi  upon  her  ac- 
tions; and,  had  I  been  difpofed  to  liften 
to  them,  I  verily  believe  they  would  ne- 
ver have  ceafed  their  inve&ivcs.  All 


the  mifchief  that  had  been  done  in  the 
houfe  would  have  been,  by  fome  one  or 
other,  laid  at  her  door;  and  ihe  was,  in- 
deed, charged  with  faults  of  which  I 
knew  her  entirely  innocent. 

We  had  waited  about  an  hour  for  her 
return;  when  my  chambermaid  told  me 
that  (lie  was  come  home,  that  they  had, 
charged  her  with  the  fa  ft,  and  that  her 
very  look  condemned  her.  Lucius  gave 
immediate  ciders  to  have  her  taken  to 
the  poor  woman's,  and  that  the  conftable 
fhould  carry  them  both  before  the  jurtice; 
adding1,  that  he  would  follow  them  im- 
mediately. This  news  was  no  fooner 
carried  down,  than  we  heard  an  extraor- 
dinarvbuftle;  and,  upon  ringing  the  bell 
to  know  what  was  the  matter,  a  fervant 
came  to  inform  us  that  (he  had  the  im- 
pudence to  difpute  their  matter's  com- 
mand, and  refuied  to  go  till  ihe  had  feen 
me.  I  then  gave  orders  that  fhe  fhould 
be  brought  up.  But  I  had  hardly  fpoke 
the  word,  when  fhe  burit  open  the  door, 
and  ran  into  the  room,  attended  by  the 
cook -maid,  and  another  or  two  of  the 
lower  fervants,  who  flopped  at  the  door. 
She  came  up  to  me  as  if  for  protection, 
and  flood  trembling,  pale,  and  out  of 
breath  :  in  fhort,  fhe  had  loft  her  cap; 
her  hair  was  in  the  utmoft  difoider,  and 
her  cloaths  almoft  torn  from  her  back. 
What  an  affecting  fight!  Lucius  feemcd 
fhocked,  and  demanded  what  was  the 
reafon  of  their' treating  her  in  this  mdn- 
n>  T,  with  a  tone  or  voice-  that  fuffi- 
ciently  cxprelled  his  nii'approbation. 
They  laid  the  fault  on  her,  who  would 
not  U  t  them  lake  her  away  civilly;  when 
Lucius  obferving  that  they  had  no  right 
to  ufe  violence  without  his  leave,  and 
ordered  them  flernly  to  withdraw,  our 
thoughts  were  turned  upon  the  (ingle  ob- 
ject, that  with  a  look  of  terror  flood  pant- 
'ing  before  us.  Indeed,  Madam,  my 
hcurt  relented.  Struck  with  a  figure  fo 
moving,  I  could  fcaicely  refrain  from 
tears;  but  the  next  moment,  recdllefting 
tint  (he  was  a  thief,  a  vile  hypocrite, 
who  had  abu>ed  my  good  nature,  indig- 
nation again  ufurped  the  place  of  pity. 

After  a  fhort  lilt-nee,  Lucius,  with  a 
ftern     voice   began — *    Thou   wicked, 
unhappy  wretch,1  faid  he,  *  don't  at- 
tempt   to    exctife    and    palliate    your 
crimes;  but,  by  Snopen  confeflion,  dif- 
coverwhomyouhaverobbed,whatwere 
your  intentions,  and  who  are  your  ac- 
complices* 
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comph'ce?.  This,  I  aflure  you,  will 
be  the  only  way  to  obtain  mercy ;  for, 
upon  thefe  considerations,  I  now  pro- 
mife  to  make  ufe  of  all  my  influence 
in  your  favour.' — '  O  Sir  !  O  Ma- 
dam '.'  cried  fhe,  interrupting  him' 
with  an  allured  air;  '  for  Gcd's  fake, 
hear  me.  You  know  not  who  I  am. 
If  I  do  not  convince  you  that  I  am 
injured,  extremely  injured,  let  me  fuf- 
fer  all  that  the  law  can  ii>flicl.  Let  me 
tell  you,  Sir,  that  1  neither  afk  nor 
delire  mercy.  The  innocent  have  no 
nead  of  mercy." — '  Take  care,  take 
care  of  what  you  fay, 'replied  Lucius. 
I  would  give  a  great  deal  to  find  you 
innocent ;  but  fuch  ftrong  circum- 

ftances '      '  Iwifh,  with/ all  my 

heart,'  faid  I,  '  that  you  could  prove 
your  innocence;  but  I  am  afraid  that 
is  impoflible.  Such  convincing  proofs? 
— And  my  ear-rings,  too ! — '  '  What 
ear-rings,  Madam  ?'  returned  (he, 
without  ablum:  '  you  will  not,  furely, 
fay  that  I  have  ftole  your  ear-rings?' — 
Yes,'  faid  Lucius;  *  they  were  found 
in  atea-cheft  that  belongs  to  you,  and 
I  have  them  here  to  produce  before  the 
magillrate.' 

It    was   obfervable,    that  the  terror 
which  at  fii ft  had  all. the  fymptoms  of 
guilt,  wore  off  every  moment;  and,  in- 
deed, fear  and  affright  imprefs  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  mod  innocent  marks 
which  may  be  eafily  miftaken  for  indi- 
cations of  the  confcious  wickednefs  of 
an  abandoned   mind.       How    ahfurd, 
then,  is  it  for  people  to  pretend  to  form- 
a  judgment  from   fuch  equivocal  ap- 
pearances !    She  now  very  calmly  defired 
to   fee   the  ear-rings.        Lucius    took 
them  out  of  a  piece  of  paper,   and  gave 
them  into  her  hand;  when,   in  Mead  of 
he  confufion  which  I  expected  to  find 
"  i  her  countenance,  flie  replied — <  So  I 
find  I  niTi-condemned  for  ftealing  what 
is  my  own.' — '  Yours!'  faid  I,  amazed ; 
you  will  not,  fnrely,  fay.  that  thefe  ear- 
rings   are    yours!      How  could  you 
.come  by  them  ?     Befides,  I -dare  fay 
they  are  mine:    why,  girl,    I  could 
fwear  it.' — *  Hold,    hold,   Madam,' 
aid  me.     «  Are  yours  loft,  then?-     Are 
they  not  in  your.dreirmg-box ?' — *  I 
have  not  fo  much  as  looked,'  I  replied; 
however,  to  convince  you,  I  will  look 
now,  though  I  am  periuaded  it  will  be 
to  no.p'.irpr)re  i   I  know  them,  too  well 
to  b-.-  miftaken/     Here  I  went  for  my 
drefling-boxj  and  bringing  ir,  with  much 


difficulty,  under  my  arm,  opened  it  be- 
fore her;  when,  to  my  entire  confufion, 
the  firft  thing  I  let  my  eyes  on  was  the 
very  ear-rings  I  had  laid  to  her  charge. 
I  blufhed  ;   and  was    fo  ftruok  wth  tne 
fighf,  that  I  had  notfhc  power  to  fpeak  a 
word.       Lucius,    therefore,    refumed. 
Well,  Dorothea,'  faid  he,  *yourin- 
nocemx,    in    this  particular,  is   fuffi- 
ciently  recommended ;  how  glad  flioui  J 
we  be,    if  it  was  poffiblc  for  you  to 
clear  yourfelf  of  the  reft!     But  how 
you  could  come  by  them,   I  cannot 
imagine ;  I  am  afraid  not  honeflly.     I 
mould   reioice  to  find  that  we  have 
injured  you;  and  would,  in  thatcsli.-, 
make  you  all  poffible  iatisfafticn.  But 
firft  put  yourfelf  in  a  little  order — 
your  cap,  Dorothea — your  cap.    But, 
admitting  you  innocent,  which  Imuit 
tell    you  I  much  doubt  of,   a  glafs  of 
wine  may  be  neceffary  to  raile  your 
fpirits.'    She  now  looked  in  the  glafs, 
and  blufliing,  began  in  a  hurry  to  (iroak 
and  tie  up  her  long  dimevelled  locks  with 
ail  the  eager  concern  ot  a  mind  that  had 
no  other  object  in  view  but  a  regard  for 
decency;   telling  me,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  the  conicicufnefs    that   fhe  could 
clear  herfelf  whenever  me  plealed,  was  a 
better  fupport  to  her  fpirits  than  all  th« 
wine  in  the  world.      Her  cap,  which, 
being  faftened  to  her  hair,  hung  Jew 
down  her  back,  was  prtfently  put  on  ; 
and,  by  the  confufion  in  her  looks,  and 
the  readinefs  with  which  medreffed  her 
head,  pinntdup  the  rents  in  her  gown, 
and  reduced  herfelf  into  a  more  becom- 
ing figure,   let  us  fee  that  nothing  but 
fuch  an   extraordinary  perturbation  of 
mind  as  that  me  was  in  when  flu:  ran  into 
the  room,  could  have  made  her  Ib  long 
inattentive  to  the  decorums  of  her  lex. 
When  (he  had  finished  this  taflc,  me  be- 
gan— 

*  I  am  now  to  appear  in  a  very  chfferent 
character  from  that  in  which  you  have 
hitherto  knowu  me.  I  am  obliged  t<» 
throw  off  the  difguife  of  a  fervnnr,  and 
to  reveal  a  lecret  which  I  would  gladly 
have  kept  within  my  own  brtaii,  at 
Jeaft  for  fome  time  longer.  Your  fu- 
fpicions,  I- perceive,  arife  from  your 
finding  a  few  things  of  value  in  the 
pofTeflion  of  a  fervant;  one  whom  you 
took  into  your  hoiife  under  the  ap- 
pearance of  indigence  and  low  birth. 
In  order,  then,  to  be  reftored  to  your 
favour,  I  hsve  nothing  more  to  do  but 
to  convince  you  that  I  am  horn  of  a 
'  very 
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*  very  honourable  family,  and   that  I 

*  may  reafonably  expect  a   fortune  fuf- 
'  ficient  to  entitle  me  to  wear  thefe  ob- 

*  jefts  of  your  fufpicion.     My  father, 

*  who  is  now  living,  is  a  baronet,  and 

*  enjoys  a  very  plentiful  eftate  in  Lin- 

*  colnfhire;  he  was  married    to   a  lady 

*  of  the  Romifti  religion,  and  a  mutual 
«  agreement' was  made  to  prevent  any  fu- 

*  lure  uneafinefs  with    regard    to   the 

*  education  of  their  children.  Accord- 

*  ing  to  thi$  agreement,  my  brother  was 
«  educated   a  Prottftant,  while   I  was 

*  brought  up  by  my  mother  in  her  own 
«  principles;  but  (he  dying  about  three 
'  years  ago,   I  foon,  too  foon,  felt  the 
«  effeas  of  her  lofs.     She  was  fcarcely. 
«  buried,  when   my    religious  liberties 

*  were  invaded;  my  father  confeflbr  was 
«  forbid  to  come  near  me;   I  was  con. 

*  tinually  importuned  with  the  folici- 
«  tatic-ns  of  minifters  whom  my  religion 
«  made  it  criminal  for  me  to  hear ;  my 

*  difregard  of  their  inttrucYions  was  i  e- 

*  'fented  as  the  higheft  aft  of  difobedi- 
«  ence.  And  thus,  by  performing  what 

*  I  thought  my  duty,  I  incurred  a  fa- 
«  ther's  difpleafure.     If  I    ftopped  my 
'  exrs  to  the  arguments  that  wereoffered 
4  me,  it  was  faid  that  I  relblved  to  be 

*  deaf  to  the  voice  of  truth.  They  gave 

*  me  a  Bible — I  durft  not  read  it ;  they 
'  would  read  it  to  me,  but  it  was  un- 
'  lawful  for   me  to   hear    them,  and, 
4  therefore,  I  would  not  fuffer  them  to 
'  doit:  this  was  conftrued  into  obfti- 
'  nacy.     I   durft  not  be  fo  vain  as  to 

*  coniult  my  own  lhallow  rea(bn,when 

*  I  did  not  know  but  it  might  contra- 

*  dift  the  infallible  doftrines  of  our  holy 
'  church.     I  was  now  treated  with  ex- 
<  treme  feverity;  but,  at  laft,  wearied  out 
'  by  my  father's  and   my  brother's  im- 
'  portunities,  I  refolved  to  appear  more 

*  traftable,  and  even  \\ent  fo  far  as  fome- 
'  timeato  fufter  my  felf  to  be  conducted  to 

*  the  pa  rim  church,  and  to  pretend  at  leaft 

*  that  I  was  almoft  convinced:   but  this 
'  piece  of  hypocrify  was  foon  punifhed; 

*  it  reached  my  director's  ears ;  when, 

*  prompted  by  a  zeal  for  my  falvation, 

*  he,  in  my  father's  abfence,  got  ad- 

*  million  into  the  houfe,  and  gave  me 
'  a  very  levere  lecture  on  the  infmce- 
'  rity  of  my  conduct;  exhorted  me  to  be 

*  ftedfaft,  and  confirmed  me  by  abun- 

*  dance  of  pious  arguments:  but  before 

*  he  had  done,  my  father,  who  had  been 
4   Cent  for  by  fomebody  that  faw  hun  in 

*  th«   houle,  and  who  h.aJ   overheard 


great  part  of1  his  difcourfe,  entered 
the  room  in  a  violent  paifion,  threat- 
ened to  fend  the  good  man  to  fail, 
and  aftually  kicked  him  down  ftairs. 
'  I  was  now  treated  with  more  feve- 
rity  than  ever,  was  locked  up  in  my 
room,  and  never  permitted  to  fee  any 
company  but  fuch  as  were  moft  dila- 
greeable.  A  gentleman  was  intro- 
ehiced  to  me,  and  I  was  forced  to  re- 
ceive his  addrefTes:  he  was  a  zealows 
church- man,  audio  affiduous  topleafe 
my  father,  that,  in  his  prefence,  he 
feldom  fpoke  of  any  thing  but  reli- 
gion; and  thus  paying  his  court  to 
him,inftead  of  me,  made  him  notmore 
his  friend  than  he  made  me  his  ene- 
my. A  day  was  appointed  for  my 
being  married  to  the  man  in  the  world 
I  had  the  greateft  averfion  to.  What 
could  I  do  ?  my  prayers  and  intreaties 
were  all  to  no  purpofe.  I  was  drove 
to  the  laft  extremity,  and  had  no  other 
refource  but  flight.  I  therefore,  one 
moon -light  night,  when  all  were  in 
bed,di(gui!ed  myfelf,  and  taking  fome 
of  my  mother's,  and  my  own  jewels, 
with  the  little  money  I  had,  putting 
it  all,  except  five  guineas,  ina  tea-cheft, 
made  my  efcape  out  of  the  houfe,  by 
dropping  out  of  the  window,  which 
was  only  one  ftory  high,  and  fled  to 
the  prieit ;  but  he  not  darir.g  to  con- 
ceal me,  procured  me  a  horfe,  and  the 
fame  night  I  fct  out,  hardly  knowing 
where  I  went,  and  the  next  day  reach- 
ed this  place  before  noon;  when  being 
very  weary,  I  found  a  poor  woman, 
to  whom  I  told  as  much  of  my  ftory 
as  I  thought  neceflary  to  raife  her 
compaflion :  to  her  I  gave  the  horfe, 
which  I  had  before  paid  for ;  and,  bjr 
her  recommendation,  I  had  the  favour 
of  being  admitted  into  your  houfe  as 
afervant.' 

Our  furprize,  Madam,  exceeded  all 
defcription  ;  we  let  htr  go  on  without 
interruption,  merely  for  want  of  words 
proper  to  form  our  excufes.  For  my 
part,  a  number  of  circumftances,  as  (he 
proceeded,  arofe  in  my  mind,  that  con- 
firmed every  word  flie  fpoke,  with  the 
force  of  the  moft  convincing  evidence ; 
the  genteel  air  of  her  drefs,  her  polite 
unconftrained  behaviour  on  all  occa- 
fions,  joined  to  an  extenfive  knowledge 
of  the  works  of  many  of  the  moft  polite 
authors.  I  recollected  that  I  had  once 
heard  her  repeat  a  few  lines  from  Taflb, 
and  I  had  fome  reafon  to  believe  that 

ft* 
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fhe  was  a  perfect  miftrefs  both   of  the 
French  and  Italian  languages.       She  is 
a  Papift.  Her  excufes  for  not  joining  in 
the  family  devotion,  the  frivolous  pre- 
tences with  which    fhe  always  avoided 
reading  to  me  any  piece  of  religion— It 
was  certainly  fo— fhe  muft  be  a  Papill. 
I  thought  both  Lucius  and  myfelf  per- 
fect fools  for  not   feeing  through,  and 
knowing  her  in  this  difguife,  a  difguife 
too  thin  to  hide  her  character  from  the 
leaft  difcerning  eye.     I  looked   at  her 
perfon  ;  I  was  rbuck  at  the  diforder  of 
her  drels— frightful   diforder  !     could  I 
fee  it   without   redoubled  confufton  ?  I 
reflected  on  the  indignities  fhe  had  fuf- 
fered  5  brutal  indignities!  A  lady  of  for- 
tune and  diftinetion,  my  fuperior — what 
iavage   treatment !  how  much  (he  was 
injured!  What   a  buftle  had  we  been 
making   about   nothing,   only  to  (hew 
our  ignorance  and    haity  paflion  !   Lu- 
cius was  juftly  confounded,   and  hung 
down  his  head.     She  was  ftill  (landing. 
«  Pray,  Madam,  bcfeated,' faid  I.  She 
obeyed,  and  took  a  chair}  and  while  we 
were  meditating  an  apology  for  our  pre- 
pofterous  behaviour,  fne  refumed— 
*  I  know,  Madam,    that  I  pay  my 
court  to  a  Proteflant  with  a  very  ill 
grace,  when  I  attempt  to  do  it  by  con- 
feffing  myfelf  a    Catholick;    but  I 
know,  however,  that  you  will  vindi- 
cate me  from  a  crime  which  you  have 
unjultly  laid  to  my  charge.    lean,  in 
this  cafe,  give  fuch  additional  teitimo- 
nies  of  my  innocence,  as  to  ftrike  ma- 
lice itfelf  dumb.     Much    more   mail 
I  convince   you,   of  whofe  goodnefs 
and    humanity     I   have  received    a 
number  of  fuch  pleating  inftances  as 
I  never  ihall  forget.     Yet,  as  I  am  a 
Roman,   you  will  probably  join  with 
my  father,   and  while  you  preach  to 
me  of  persecution  and  prejudice,  fuf- 
ficiently  fhew,  like  him,  that  you  are 
capable  of  both.   But  do  not  Sir— O 
do  not,  Madam,  abufe  the  confidence 
I  have  repofed   in  you.      Don't  give 
me  up  to  the  refentment  of  my  rela- 
tions.'— *  No,  Madam,'   cried  Lu- 
ius,  *  I  will  intermeddle   in  youraf- 
fairs  no  farther  than  you  are  pleafed 
to  approve.      But  what  apology  mall 
I  make  ?  How  (hall  I  excufe  our  con- 
duct ?  You  have  been  ufed  fo  ill,  that 
it  is  a  kind  of  folly  to  afk  your  par- 
don.   Indeed  I  am  afhamed,  and  per- 
fectly forry  for  my  behayiour  j  and 


'  what  recompence  is  in  our  power  to 
f  make  you,  freely  demand  it.' — '  I 
'  thank  you,  Sir,' returned  fhe,  fmiling; 

*  there  is  really  no  reafon  at  all  for  thefe 
'  apologies.      I    cannot    help    faying, 

*  th  it  appearances  were  again  ft  me ;  and 

*  while  you  thought  me  what  I  feemed, 
'  you  ought  to  have  done  what  you  did.' 
— '  This    is  very  generous,   Madam,* 
faid  I;  '  and  the  only  return  we  can 

*  make,  is  to  iniereft  ourfelves  in  ycur 

*  happinefs.' — '  I  thank  you  both,' faid 
fhe :    '  but  will  you  not  then  take  part 
'  with  my  father?    Do  you  promife  to 

*  leave  me,whilil  I  (lay  with  you,  to  the 
'  free  enjoyment  of  the  only  true  reli- 
'  gion  ?' — '  Yes,  Madam,'  Lucius  re- 
plied,   '  I  promife  it   to  you  very  fin- 

*  cerely.    I  am  an  enemy  to  perlecution, 
'  and  to  every  attempt  to  force  the  con- 
'  fcience, however  mifinformed.    Atiue 
'  Proteftant,   from  principle,    hates  all 

*  religious  tyranny.     He  is,  by  prof'ef- 
'  (ion,  the  friend  of  liberty,  and  ought 

*  therefore   to  check  every  unjuft  ialiy 

*  that  would  lead  him  to  violate  it  on 

*  the  meaneft  object.      We    allow   of 

*  no  inquifition.     The   man  who  is  a 
e  bigot,  and  yet  difclaims  infallibility, 

*  is  a  contradiction  to  himfelf;  a   con- 
'  tradiction  as  great  as  any  we  can  lay 
'  to  your   charge.      We,  believe  me, 
'  Madam,   deal  not  in  contradictions  ; 
'  ours  is  the  religion  of  common  fenfej 
'  wea(k  not  a  blind  obedience;  nor  do 
'  we  attempt,  by  (hutting  the  Bible,  and 

*  laying  the  underitanding  in  fetters,  to 

*  clofc  the  eyes  and  the  ears  to  the  voice 

*  of  God.        I  therefore    blame   your 
'  father,  and  refolve  to  make  ufe  of  all 
'  my  power  to  reftore  you   to  a  perfect 
'  liberty-}  to  awaken  his  affection,  and, 
'  confequently,    to  give   you  a  proper 
'  (hare  in  his  fortune;   and  to   do  this 
•'  only  in   concert   with    you.      Mean 

*  while,  make  ufe  of  this  houfe  as  your 

*  own.' — '  I  (mcerely  thank  you,'  faid 
fhe,  *  and  >(hall  readily  embrace  vour 

*  offer.     ,To  be  reftored  to  my  father's 
'  affection  is,  indeed,  a  bleflTmg  equal  to 

*  my  higheft  ambition.    To  bereftored 
f  to  this,  withoutwounding  my  confci- 
'  ence! — I  fhould  have   nothing   more 
'  to  wi(h  for.  O  my  heart!  how  it  longs 
'  for   the  tender  union  !     But  the  fiat- 

*  tering    hope    is    vain,    vain    indeed  I 

*  How   mail   I    fee  him!    With  what 
'  indignation   will  he   look   upon    his 
«  daughter,    a    fugitive,    an  alien,    a 

U  *  wtetch, 
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*  wretch,  in  his  opinion,  deferving  his 
4  utmolt  hatred!      Methinks  I  fee  him 

*  fhmd  before  me,  and  with  a  (tern  and 

*  fteady   look,     reproach    and    upbraid 

*  me  for   the  uneallneis  I   have    given 

*  him.  Ah,  Midam  !'  added  fhe,  *  you 

*  have  often  found  me  in  tears  :  you  can 

*  now  no  longer  wonder  at  the  caufe  !     I 

*  fear  I  mutt  (till  be  unhappy — perhaps 

*  not :   however,   I  will  hope  the    belt.' 
Here   She   endeavoured  to   compofe  her 
looks;  and  wiping  her  eyes,  which  be- 
gan  to  i'wim  with  tears,   (lie  relumed — 

Weil,  1  ^-ili  indulge  the  pkafmg  re- 
flection of  embracing  him,  who  was 
once  the  tenderelt,  molt  kind,  and 
obliging  parent.  As  to  my  fortune, 
that  is  already  lecure  by  the  marriage 
fettlement:  as  the  daughters  were  to 
he  educated  in  my  mother's  principles, 
they  were  to  pcilefs  her  jointure  ;  and, 
as  I  am  the  only  daughter,  it  mult  all 
devolve  to  me,  after  my  father's  de- 
ceafe.  How  happy  will  your  friend- 
fuip  be  to  me!  How  richly  mall  I  be 
repaid  for  the  fnort  uneafmefs  you  have 
given  me,  if,  by  your  means,  I  can 
live  with  peace  and  pleaiure  in  my 
father's  houfel' 

I  now  thought  it  high  time  to 'let  her 
fee  that  I  had  the  fame  ientirm-nts  as 
Lucius.  I  gave  her  very  affectionate 
teliimonies  of  my  friendfhip,  mingled 
v.  ith  apologies  for  the  feverity  of  my 
treatment.  I  infifted  that  fbe  fhruld 
make  ule  of  my  cloaths,  and  drcf's  more 
iuitably  to  her  birth  and  fortune.  Lu- 
cius took  this  oppoi  tunny  to  lend  to  the 
con/table,  and  to  defirc  him  to  leave  our 
old  neighbour  atlibertyj  and,  after  mak- 
ine;  him  a  fmall  preient  for  his  trouble, 
and  the  poor  woman  a  confiderableone, 
as  a  recompence  for  the  unealinefs  we 
bad  given  her,  they  both  feemed  per* 
ieclly  fatisfied. 

We  preiently  found  that  the  fervants, 
who  had  treated  the  young  lady  ib  ill, 
in  a  character  more  upon  a  level  with 
theirs,  had  acted  only  from  pride.  They 
were  all  greatly  offended  at  her  net  en- 
tering into  their  little  cabals:  they  ima- 
gined' that  me  thought  herfeif  above 
them;  and,  as  (he  was  preferred  before 
them  by  me,  they  fufpected  that  I  en- 
comaged  her  felt-conceit,  and,  on  this 
account,  (he  was  both  envied  and  hated; 
tliev  therefore  rejoiced  to  fee  her  pulled 
down,  and  conn  United  all  they  cpuid 
to  prels  her  ftill  lower.  But,  now  me 
wv  placed  in  a.  more  exalted  view,  and 


no  proper  fubject  for  their  enry,  the*e- 
vvas  a  total  change  in  their  difpofitions  : 
her  company,  whenever  it  had  been 
granted  them,  was  an  honour  that,  in 
the  reflection,  tickled  their  vanity;  me 
had  conferred  a  fort  of  dignity  on  their 
ftation,  and  was  the  kindeit,  moft  oblig- 
ing lady;  and  ib  humble,  that  (he  Teemed 
rather  to  be  born  a  lervant  like  them, 
than  a  baronet's  daughter.  What  fine 
things  are  birth  and  fortune!  Happy  ac- 
compiiihments!  that  can  thus  change* 
our  aftions,  even  in  thole  minute  cir- 
cumftances,  that  are  altogether  indif- 
ferent!— But  let  me  ilop  the  current  of 
my  reflections. 

Twenty  times,  I  believe,  I  have 
been  obliged  to  break  off,  and  as  often 
have  I  reiumed  my  fubject.  I  am  nov» 
very. much  indifpofed;  and  fhall  there- 
fore take  this  opportunity  to  conclude, 
and  to  allure  your  ladyfhip,  that  I 
am,  and  ever  fhall  be,  your  faithful 
friend, 

FELICIA  MANLV. 


LETTER     XLII. 

I  Can   now,    Madam,    give  you  the 
conclusion  of  Dorothea's  ftory.  One 
morning,  about  a  week  after  that  day  of 
uneafinefs  and  unjuft  fufpicions,    which 
I  defcribed  in  my  lait,  the  young  lady 
came  into  my  room,  juft  at  the  time  I 
was  drefling,  and  inhited,  with  a  good 
deal  of  gaiety,  on  performing  her  ufual 
tafkj   which,  however  I  refilled:  but  fhe 
Itaid  till  the  iervant,  who  had  taken  her 
office,  was  gone;  when  fitting  down  by 
me — {  Dear  Madam/  faid  fhe,    «  did 
not  you  obferve,    that  I  avoided  com- 
ing befose  Mr.  Smith,  the  gentleman 
who  was  your  coufin's  companion  in 
his  travels'?  I  really  knew  him  at  firft 
fight.     My  father  has  a  feat  in  York- 
fhire,  not  far  diftantfrom  his  father's. 
As  the  two  old  gentlemen  are  intimate 
friends,  my  brother  and  young  Mr. 
Smith,  whenever  wechofe  to  refide  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  were  con- 
ftant  companions.      His  father   fre- 
quently brought  him  to  our  houfej  fo 
ihat,  though  his  perfon  is   confide* 
rably  altered,  it  was   impoffibje  for 
me  not. to  know  him.      All    my  fear 
wa?,  left  he  fhould  difccver  me  under 
the  difguife  I  had  aflumed.     When 
he  was  here,  I  wifhed  him  a'hundred 
cut  of.  the  houlej  and,  while- 
«  yoa 
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*  you  were  in  the  room  with  him,  I  was 
'  more    than    once    put    to  a  terrible 
1  (freight,  by  your  tending  for  me  to 
'  bring  in    fomeihing  you  wanted.     I 
«  dreaded  to  fee  him,  almoft  as  much  as 
'  I  mould  havedone  my  father.     And, 
'  indeed,  it   appeared  to    me  the  fame 
'  tiling;  for,  if  he  had  difcovered  me,  he 

*  would  certainly  have    made  no   fecret 

*  of  the  place  and  fituation  in  which  he 
'  found  me.      He  was  never  here  but  I 
1  was  in  the  greateft  uneafinefs;  and  all 
'  the  while  he  ftaid,  I  felt  the  molt  ter- 

*  rible  palpitation  of  heart.' 

*  Now  I  recollect  the  circumftance, 
'  Madam,'  faid  I,  c  I  could  not  help 
'  taking  notice  of  the  many  excufes  you 
«  made  to  avoid  coming  into  the  room  5 
'  and  I  thought  there  was  fome  myitei y 
4  in  your  behaviour,  which  I  could  not 
1  comprehend.  But  I  cannot  help  ob- 
'  ferving,  that  had  "I  been  Ib  unfortu- 

*  nate  as  to  have  thought  of  this  yefter- 
'  day,  I  (hould  have  conftrued  irgreat- 

*  ly  to  your  disadvantage  anc!  foolimly 

*  imagine*?,    that    it  proceeded  from  a 

*  confcious  guilt,  and,  perhaps,  a  fear 

*  of   being  difcovered  by    a    peribn  of 
'  thevery  family  you  had  robbed  of  fuch 
'  valuable  effecls.     How  blind  are  we! 

*  how  eafily  hurried  away  by  appear- 
'  ances!  and  how  careful   ought  we  to 
'  be  in  forming  a  judginent  of  others! 

*  lam  now  glad,  hearti-ly  glad,  that  I 

*  did  not,  by  recollecting  this  circum- 
'  ftance,  encreafe  my  own   uneafinefs, 

*  and  your  ill  treatment.       I  never  was 
'*  fo  thorough  1  y  con vi aced,  as  I  a m  at  pi  e- 

*  lent,  lhat  even  forgetfulnefs,   amongrt 

*  our  other  im perfections,  has  it's  ad- 

*  vantages.     May  I   learn  from  this  to 
'  be  ever  cautious  of  cenfure,  and  afraid 
''*  of  judging    the  a&ions  of  another'! 
'  But  pray,  Madam,  proceed.' 

*  When  Mr.  Smith  firlt  came  in  with 
'  your  coufin,*  continued  (he,  «  I  was 
'  fo  happy  as  not  to  be  obferved  ;  there- 
'•  fore,  tiie  moment  I  law  him,  and  heard 
'  his  voice,  I  hurried  out  of  the  room, 
'  and  afterwards  took  all  imaginable 
'  precaution  to  avoid  his  feeing  me.  The 
'  laft  time  he  was  here,  I  heard  him  in 
'  the  hall;  he  was  taking  his  leave:  you 
'  were  with  him,  and  called  me — >I 
'  trembled,  but,  1bon  recovering  mylelf", 
'  Hipped  out  of  the  back-door  unnoticed  5 

*  when  having  taken  a  turn  or  two  in 

*  the  garden,  I  refolved  to  go  into  the 

*  wood,  imagining  that  I  might  there, 
'  without  danger  of  diicovery,   watch 


the  moment  of  his  departure;  hut  the 
trees  prevented  me.  I  then  attempted 
to  crofs  the  avenue,  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  houfe;  «nd  letting  oft"  very 
fwihly,  ran  againft  him  with  all  my 
force.  I  daggered  backwards;  and 
recovering  myft-lf  juit  as  he  turned 
about,  he  looked  full  in  my  face.  I 
was  ttruck  with  confufion.  "  Mil's 
'  Dorothea!"  he  cried;  and,  in  a 
moment,  as  if  recollecting  himfelf,  I 
heard  him  add,  as  I  flew  before  him  to 
theother  fide,  "  I  mult  be  deceived  ! 
'  it  c;:n  never  be  Dorothea!"  I  conki 
hear  no  more.  I  fancied  he  followed 
me.  Methought  I  heard  the  leaves 
ruitle  behind  me.  I  did  not  ftop  till 
I  was  out  of  breath.  Mv  mind  was 
a'gitated  with  my  fears.  The  method 
I  had  taken  to  prevent  a  diicovery, 
proved  the  very  means  of  making  my- 
lelt  known.  I  Itcod  (till — I  lirtened. 
All  was  quiet.  I  reflected  on  what  had 
paffed;  when  changing  my  purpofe,  I 
refolved  to  ftrp  back, "to  call  him  afide 
from  your  coulin,and,  by  an  ingenu- 
ous confeffion  of  the  whole  affair,  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  keep  my  retreat  a 
lecretfrom  my  father:  but  in  this  flut- 
ter of  ipirits,  fo  long  was  I  in  form- 
ing my  refolution,  and  fo  many 
thoughts  occurred  both  forandagainlt 
my  putting  it  in  practice,  that  when 
I  returned  to  the  place,  Mr.  Smith 
and  your  coufm  were  almoft  out  of 
fight.  Strange  caprice  of  the  mind  ! 
Notwithltandmg  the  affright  and  eager 
hafte  with  which  I  ran  from  him; 
flowly  as  I  had  moved  to  find  him, 
and  in  dpiteof  all  the  reluctance  I  felt 
in  fort-ing  mylelf  to  take  this  Itep,  I 
now  looked  upon  his  being  gone  as 
the  greateit  misfortune.  I  burit  into 
tears,  and 

.She  was  here  interrupted  by  Lucius, 
who,  coming  into  the  room,  toid  me  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  already  returned,  in 
company  with  an  elderly  gentleman,  to 
pay  us  the  vifii  he  had  promifed  at 
parting;  and  deliring  that  I  would  make 
hafte  to  receive  them,  retired. 

Poor  Dorothea,  who  had  revived 
every  uneafy  thought  by,  the  confidence 
flie  had  been  placing  in  me  while  thus 
unburthening  her  mind,  was  now,  to  all 
appearance,  in  a  very  unhappy  fituation. 
Her  eyes  were  moiltened  with  tears; 
when  Lucius  appeared,  and  gave  a 
fhock  to  her  mind,  by  letting  her  know 
that  this  formidable  Mr.  Smith  was 
U  a  returned, 
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returned,  with  a  gentleman,  whom  (he 
immediately  concluded  to  be  her  father, 
the  perfon  (he  dreaded  mcft  to  fee.  Lu- 
cius was  no  fooner  gone,  than  I  beheld 
her  funk  back,  in  her  chair;  her  eyes  were 
half-clofed,  and  her  countenance  cx- 
preiTiveof  themoft  lively  diftrefs.  Struck 
with.furprize,  I  ran  to  her  relief,  and  en- 
deavoured to  rouze  her  from  this  fitua- 
tion,  by  alluring  her  that,  if  fhe  pleafed, 
me  mould  not  fee  Mr.  Smith  ;  but  fhe 
interrupted  me,  by  crying—'  O  my 
«  father! — my  father  is  in  the  houfe  !'  I 
tried  every  method  to  comfort  her;  and, 
at  laft,  after  giving  her  the  ftrongeft  af- 
furances  that  I  would  ufe  every  argu- 
rne:-t  to  excufe  and  iultify  her,  (he began 
to  moderate  her  uneafinel's. 

1  then  left  her,  full  of  the  thoughts 
of  vindicating  her  to  the  utmoll  of  my 
power;   when,   as  I  went   through  the 
pafTige,  I  found  that  (he  was  not   mif- 
taken  in  her  conjectures;  for,    before  I 
entered  the  room,  I  heard  a  voice  cry— 
*  Believe  me,   Sir,  I  know  enough  of 
<  them,  and  their  piiefts  too;  and,  damn 
«  her,  if  (he  had  as  much  regard  for  her 
«  own  falvation  as   I  have  for  her — ' 
Here  I  opened  the  door,  and,  by  the  en- 
trance, cut  fhort  this  fine  expreflion  of 
his  pious  concern  for  the  future  welfare 
of  his  daughter.     They  rofe  up,  and, 
after   the   ufual  compliments,  refumed 
their  feats;  when  Mr.  Smith,  giving  me 
much  the  fame  account  of  his  meeting 
with  Dorothea  that  (he  herfelf  had  juft 
before  done,  let  us  know  that  the  im- 
probability of  it's  being  really  that  lady, 
in  fuch  a  drefs,  and  fo  far  from  home, 
made    him  imagine  that  he  mud  have 
been    miftaken;    but    the  circumftance 
was   fo  remarkable,  that,  when   he  ar- 
rived at  his   father's,  he  could  no  more 
help  mentioning  it  to  him,  than  he  could 
the  pleafure  he    had  received    from   the 
converfation  of  a  gentleman    that  I  was 
very  well  acquainted  with,  and  whom  he 
was  pruu  i  to  call  his   friend.       Lucius 
and  I    1'niled  at  this   compliment ;  hut 
as  neither  of  us  interrupted  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  inform  us,  that  his  father,  after 
aflcing  him  abundance  of  queftions  about 
her,  to  which  he  could  give  no  fatisfac- 
tory  anfwer,   at  lart  told   him,  that  (he 
had  left  her  father's  houfe,  and  had  bern 
ir.iifing  nenr   fix    nion'l'-,    r.;>.l  thru   he 
could    do    no    left    tVtn     communicate 
what  he  heard  to  (he  perfon  molt  con- 
cerned to  know  the  place  of  her  reMv- 
*     A  letter  was  accordingly  fent 


to  Dorothea's  father,  who  came  to  learn 
the  particulars  from  the  young  gentle* 
man  himfelf ;  and  he  being  defirous  to 
fee  Mr.  Manly  again,  propofed  to  con- 
duct him  to  us.  He  concluded  with 
letting  us  know,  that  he  was  very  glad 
(he  had  been  fo  wife  as  to  chufe  fo  ho- 
nourable a  retreat. 

While  we  were  at  breakfaft,  the 
ftrangergave  us  an  account  of  his  mar- 
riage with  Dorothea's  mother;  related 
many  family  broils  that  happened  QJI  the 
fcore  of  religion  and  politicks  ;  com- 
plained of  the  difturbance  he  had  met 
with  from  priefts;  that  they  had  fpoiled 
the  beft  woman  in  the  world,  and  rob- 
bed  him  of  his  daughter,  by  perfirading 
the  faucy  baggage  to  run  away  from  him". 
From  thence  he  digrefled  to  popifh  ty- 
ranny, to  mafldcres,  and  the  torture* 
of  inquifitions ;  talked  in  favour  of  cha- 
rity with  the  rage  of  a  bigot;  reproach- 
ed the  papitts  for  the  want  of  it ;""  and, 
with  all  the  intemperate  heat  and  enthu- 
fiafm  of  party,  (wore  that,  if  he  had  the 
power,  he  would  ru>t  leave  one  of  the 
bloody-minded  menders  alive. 

I  was  both  (urpiized  and  fhockedj 
and  could  not  help  replying  with  a 
fneer,  that  he  mutt  certainly  be  a  very 
great  enemy  to  perfecution,  fmce  he 
fhould  take  fuch  a  generous  method  of 
(hewing  his  love  to  mankind.  To  this 
he  was  going  to  reply,  when  Mr.  Smith 
very  refpeftfully  put  him  in  mind  of  his 
daughter,  and  feveral  of  his  late  wife's 
relations. 

He  immediately  took  the  hint,  and 
acknowledged  that  he  had  gone  too  far; 
faid,  that  he  loved  his  daughter  better 
than  (he  deferved  ;  and  having  given  her 
abundance  of  foul  names,  and  nearly  a* 
many  tender  ones,  as  his  refentment,  or 
his  aftcftion,  had  the  predominancy, 
ftrenuoufly  cle fired  to  fee  the  faucy,  oblti- 
nate  vagabond. 

I  dontknow,  Madam,  what  idea  you 
will  form  of  the  character  of  thi«  gen- 
tleman ;  a  man  of  diffolute  morals, 
(landing  up  for  the  caufe  of  religion  and 
truth.  He  (wore  and  preached  in  a 
breath,  and  uttered  his  fentiments  with 
the  pofitive  aifurance  of  a  Jefuit.  Hts 
words  were  dictated  by  his  paffions, 
which  hurried  him  away  with  too  much 
violence  to  fufter  him  to  be  guided  by. 
the  calmer  dictates  of  reafon.  And, 
indeed,  fo  difficult  was  it  to  judge  of  his 
real  character,  that  it  was  fome  time  be- 
fore I  knew  whether  I  ought  to  rank 
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m  amongft  men   offenfe,  or  perfect  impatience;  but  her  countenance  began 

brutes  j  though  I  was  rather  inclined  to  to  biighten  into  caearfulnefs,  even  be- 

place  him  amongft  the  latter.  But  I  was  fore  I  had  tune  to  fpealc.     She  ran    to- 


miitaken;  he  was  really  poflefled  of  many 
amiable  qualities,  joined  to  a  tolerable 
fliare  of  I'tnfe,  which  lay  in  a  manner 
dormant  till  the  heat  of  his  paflion  had 
fubfided. 

As  foon  as  he  was  filent,  I  let  him 
know  that  he  mould  ipeedily  fee  his 
daughter,  but  that  I  thought  it  neceflary 


wards  me,  to  embrace  me;  while  I  had 
only  time  to  cry — *  Viftory  !    my  dear 

*  Dorothea,  viclory!  I  have  conquered.* 
— <  I  fee  it,  Madam,'  laid  fliej  *  but  how? 

*  by  what  means?' — '  I  have   now  no 

*  time  to  anfwer  you,'  cried  I;  '  your 
'  father  waits   for  you;  he  is  fubdued, 

he  is  (oftened,   he  longs  to  fee  you." 


to  prepare  both  him  and  her  for  the  in-     Here  I  tx>ok  hold  of  her  hand  and  led 

her  down,  her  colour  changing  at  every 
llep.  When  we  entered  the  room,  her 
father  ran  to  her,  clafped  her  in  his 
arms,  and  lavifhed  upon  her  the  moft 
endearing  cxpreflions  of  kmdnefs.  It 
was  purely  the  joy  of  a  father  who  had 
recovered  a  dearly  belov=d  child,  after 
it  had  been,hy  fome  accident,  loft,  with- 
out the  leaft  rnixture  of  reproach  or  bit- 
teiiitfs.  Dorothea  was  fiient  for  fome 
time,  and  on!) exprefled  her j  ;y  by  her 
tears  5  but  at  iaii,  p  re  fling  his  hand— 
'  Do  you,  do  you,  dearSir,  forgive  me?* 
cried  (he.  He  gawe  her  the  warmeft  af- 
furancesthat  he  did,  embraced  her  again, 
took  his  chair,  and  made  her  lit  by  him. 
It  is  eafy  to  conceive,  Muiam,  that 
Lucius  and  I  muft  have  great  delight  in 
oblerving  the  happinels  to  which  w« 
had  fo  greatly  contributed.  For  my 
part,  I  received  many  engaging  com- 


terview.  I  then,  without  ceremony, 
began  her  hillory  from  the  time  I  fidt 
knew  bo  j  related  every  circumftance  of 
her  behaviour  that  could  contribute  to 
fet  her  character  in  a  fair  light;  defcrib- 
td  the  fevere' treatment  (he,  had  met 
with ;  and  concluded  with  relating 
what  had  pafled  that  morning,  and  the 
condition  in  which  I  had  left  her.  I 
called  her  my  friend;  I  reproached  him 
for  endeavouring  to  enflave  her  confci- 
ence;  and  mingled  thefe  reproaches  with 
more  bitter  ones  on  myfelf,  for  my  un- 
juft  fufpicicns.  When  I  began  to  fpeak, 
I  refolved  to  plead  hercaule  with  all  the 
art  I  was  mi  lire  fs  of;  but,  carried  away 
by  the  importance  of  the  cccafion,  I  foot) 
loll  fight  of  art.  I  fpoke  with  th;  fer- 
vour of  friendship;  and  while  I  was  de- 
fcribm;  the  fcene  of  her  diftrefs,  which 
pur-ram  folly  had  involve.!  her  in,  a  gu(h 


pf  involuntary   tear?,  which  feemed  to     pliments  from  both  father  and  daugh- 


flow  from  my  repentance,  and  hisinfen- 
Jibility,  railed  the  father  in  him  to  fuch 
a  degree,  as  feemed  to  render  it  difficult 
for  him  to  contain  himielf. 

He  could  not  now  be  kept  from  Do- 
rothea.      He  confefled  that  he  had  been 
more  to  blame  than  he  had  ever  imagin- 
ed :  he  would   fee  his  poor  girl  imme- 
diately.    He  loved  her  better  than  ever 
he  did.     '  And  did  me,'  cried  he,  *  be- 
have   fo    prudently  r     Did    Hie    fay, 
(he  felt  fuch  tendernefs  for  me  ?     Did 
fhe  not  rather  tell  you,  I  am  a  pafliori- 
ate   old  fool  ?    Well,  (he  is   a  good 
girl,  and  I  am  glad  I  have  found  htr. 


ter,  with  which  Lucius  feemed  more 
pleaie-.i  than  if  they  had  been  paid  t« 
himielf. 

Mr.  Smith,  I  had  obferved,  was  ex- 
tremely attentive  to  the  praifes  1  had  be- 
ftowed  on  Dorothea;  he  was  greatly  af- 
fecled  with  her  (tory ;  and,  for  the  reft  of 
the  day,  Itemed  to  bear  an  uncommon 
(hare  in  the  happy  reconciliation.  He  ob- 
ferved all  her  motions,  and  methonght 
there  was  fomething  in  his  air  that  ex- 
prcffed  as  much  of  the  lover  as  the  friend. 
For  her  part,  (he  viewed  him  without  ter- 
ror; he  was  no  longer  the  formidable  man 
that  had  filled  her  with  fuch  dreadful 


Let  me  fee  her,  Madam,  let  me  fee  her,'     apprehenllons  j  and,  fo  far  from  having 

any  inclination  to  run  away,  (he  con- 
verfed  with  him  with  all  the  freedorrt 
of  an  old  acquaintance. 

I  am  (trangely  addicted  to  the  writing 
of  long  letters,  which,  I  am  afraid,  tire 
you  ;  and,  for  the  future,  I  believe,  I 
mutt  be  lefs  communicative,  in  order  to 
be  lefs  troubldbme.  Be  plcafed  to  pre- 

feat 


added  he.    *  I  will  fee  my  poordaugh- 
*  ter  inftantly.' 

He  was  now  in  a  fituation  that  gave 
me  the  higheft  joy.  I  inftantly  arole, 
and  ran  up  (lairs.  She  was  fitting  in  a 
melancholy,  thoughtful  pofturej  and,  as 
foon  as  I  entered  the  room,  gave  me  a 
look  that  at  once  exprefled  her  fear  and 
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fcnt  my  compliments  to  his  lordfhip;  and 
be  allured  that,  whether  my  letters  aie 
long  or  fhort,  I  mall  always  be,  as  I 
am  at  prtfent,  your  fincere  and  moll 
affectionate  friend, 

MANLY. 


LETTER    XLIIL 

DEAR   MADAM, 

YOUR  rallying  fo  agreeably  an  af- 
fertion  in  one  of"  my  former  let- 
ters, that  rural  fcenes  are  the  mod  un- 
fruitful of  adventures,  has  fo  much  the 
air  of  a  compliment,  that,  however  un- 
tleferved,  I  think  I  ought  to  thank  you 
for  it.  You  may  confider  Dorothea's 
ftory  in  what  light  you  pleafe  ;  the  inte- 
j-eft  you  are  pleafed  to  take  in  her  good 
or  bad  fortune,  ought  to  induce  me  to 
fend  you  the  particulars  which  are  ftill 
behind.  Withoutany  farther  preamble, 
therefore,  I  proceed. 

Believe  me,  Madam,  there  is  as  great 
a  difference  between  Dorothea's  father, 
when  angry,  and  when  pleafed,  as  be- 
twetn  any  two  perfons  upon  earth  j  you 
would  not  even  take  him  to  be  the  lame 
man;  were  it  poflible  for  you  to  have 
been  an  hour  or  two  in  his  company, 
after  his  reconciliation,  even  you  mult 
have  thought  my  laft  letter  avile  /lander 
on  his  character.  So  much  do  thefe 
furious  paffions  diftort  the  mind! 

The  rell  of  the  day  was  (pent  very 

agreeably;  an^>  at  t^1e  ^ame  time,  no- 
thing was  omitted  that  could  contribute 
to  confirm  the  happmefs  of  the  amiable 
Dorothea.  Lucius  artfully  introduced 
the  fubject  of  religious  liberty,  which 
he  proved  to  be  the  birthright  of  every 
reasonable  being.  He  made  ufe  of  the 
raoft  convincing  arguments.  He  quoted 
the  incomparable  Mr.  Locke's  piece*  on 
thisfubject;  a  work  which,  he  aflured 
xis,  was  of  more  value  than  a  Peruvian 
-mine.  A  high  price,  I  muftconfefs.  Mr. 
Smith  joined  with  Lucius  to  anfwer 
Jbme  objections.  He  then  reprefented 
persecution  as  arraigning  the  infinite  fa- 
gacity  of  the  Ibvereign  Creator  of  all 
things,  who,  to  make  room  for  heaven  - 
born  Charity,  had  wifely  given  inch  a 
variety  of  taftes,  degrees  ef  capacity  and 
j  to  the  mind  of  man,  from 


*  Letter  on 


whence  refult  the  love  of  truth,  and  the 
telt  of  every  kind  and  benevolent  affec- 
tion. Uniformity  of  fentiment,  Ma- 
dam, is,  I  find,  in  his  opinion,  no  more 
defirable,  than  the  dull  uniform  profpeft 
of  a  frnooth  and  wide- ftretched  plain  ; 
or  rather  a  large  tract:  of  barren  land, 
where  no  interrupting  (hades,  none  of 
the  blooming  beauties  that  arife  from 
the  varied  tints  of  trees,  of  (hrubs,  of 
turfs,  of  flowers,  diveriify  the  enliven  - 
ing  profpecl ;  whilft  Charity,  amidft  the 
gteatelt  variety  of  tempers,  educations, 
and  capacities,  like  the  invigorating 
power  of  the  fun,  prefents  '  the  moft 
lovely  fcene,  and  gives  life,  and  fpirit, 
and  beauty,  to  all  around  :  mutual 
complacency,  and  benevolence,  breathe 
an  eternal  fpringj  and  at  once  blof- 
fom,  bear  fruit,  and  yield  a  friendly 
fliade. 

Methinks  I  hear  him  ftill,  and  ftill 
fee  the  blaze  of  humanity  darting  from 
his  eyes;  when  he  added — *  With  this 
view  do  I  look  upon  my  native  coun- 
try, the  feat  of  Liberty,  and  her  fitter's 
earthly  throne.  In  this  view  let  us 
regard  the  whole  world.  The  honeft 
Turk  mail  be  my  friend;  the  fober, 
faithful  Chinefe,  that  lays  the  divine 
Confucius  to  his  heart;  and  the  In- 
dian of  either  world »  bleft  with  fim- 
ple  innocence  and  native  truth,  fhall 
be  my  brothers.  Wherever  I  find  a 
man  who  loves  his  God,  and  loves 
mankind,  I  will  hug  him  to  my 
breaii.' 

Here  Lucius  paufed  a  while;  and  then 
fmiling,  aflced  Dorothea,  what  fhe 
thought  of  this  rant?  '  Am  I  not,  Ma- 
dam/ faid  he,  '  in  the  right ;  is  not 
this  a  very  defirable  diipofition  of 
mind  ?'  She  gave  her  approbation; 
on  which  he' replied — 'Then  what  muft 
you  think  of  Popery,  with  her  fmooth 
uniformity  of  barrens  fands,  which, 
blown  with  the  baleful  wind  of  perfa- 
cution,  arife  in  curling  torrents,  and 
fpread  ruin  and  deftiuclion  over  all 
the  wide  creation?  Nor  can  the  ftorm 
be  laid  till  fhowers  of  blood,  pouring 
from  honeft  hearts,  beat  down  the  dult, 
and,  for  a  time,  hulh  the  wild  uproar 
to  a  calm.' 

*  Forgive  me,  Madam,'  added  Lu- 
cius, feeing  her  bite  her  lips, •«  Idobutjuft 
«  touch  on  a  fubject,  which,  if  dreffed  in 
*  plainer 
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*  plainer  language,   would,  I  am  fure, 
wound  your  tender  heart.     Perfecu- 
tion,  whether  in  Papift  or  Proteftant, 
is  a  tempeftraifedby  the  breath  of  hell. 
And,  believe  me,   if  there  can  be  a 
Chriftian  without  humanity  and  cha- 
rity, a  Devil  may  be  a  Saiiu.T 
Mr.  Smith,  who  appeared  not  a  little 
delighted  with  Lucius's  flights,  and  who, 
doubtlefs,  comprehended  his  motive  for 
introducing  this   fubject,    took  care    to 
keep  it  up   for  fome  time  longer.     He 
entered  upon  the  caufe  of  liberty  a.s  con- 
nected with  a  free  enquiry,  and  (hewed 
the  necefllty  of  making  ufe  of  realbn,  in 
order  to  difcover  truth  from  error.'     He 
was  feconded  by  Dorothea's  father;  and 
Lucius   clofed   their   observations,    by 
giving  a  flight  glance  at  the  principal 
iyftems     of    religion    throughout    the 
world.     The  various  pretences  to  infal- 
libility were   confidered  and   expofed  in 
all;  the  folly  of  fuffcring  the  confciciice 
to  be  enflaved  by  the  Dervife,  or  the 
Chriilian  prieft,  proved  equally  ridicu- 
lous; and  the  impoffibility  of  difcover- 
ing  truth  from  error,  where  no  enquiry 
was  made,   as   great   in  the   zealot  of 
Rome  and  London  as  in  that  of  Tur- 
key or  Siam. 

Thefe  fubjecls,  Madam,  were  ma- 
naged with  fuch  delicacy,  that  it  was 
impofTible  for  even  Dorothea  to  be  of- 
fended. She  feemed  toliften  with  plea- 
iure;  and,  when  it  was  done,  faid,  with 
a  (mile,  that  they  had  infpired  her  with 
a  love  of  truth,  and  that,  though  flic  was 
very  fure  (he  (hould  be  a  Catholick  as 
long  as  (he  lived,  yet,  for  the  future,  (he 
would  be  one  upon  rational  principles, 
and  boldly  venture  to  ftudy  the  truth  of 
her  religion,  and  to  read  even  thofe 
pieces  with  care  that  had  been  wrote 
againft  it. 

Mr.  Smith  received  this  declaration 
vith  as  great  an  appearance  of  pleafure 
as  even  her  father  himfelf :  and  nothing 
was  omitted  that  could  confirm  this 
agreeable  difpontion. 

You  perceive,  I  dare  fay,  the  tedious 
dulnefs  into  which  I  am  (inking.  My 
fpirits,  indeed,  begin1  to  flag.  I  will, 
therefore,  haften  to  a  conclufion,  left  a 
more  interefting  fubject  (hould  intervene, 
and  demand  my  pen. 

The  reft  of  our  converfation  was  little 
more  than  chit-chat.  Dorothea  had 
many  queftions  to  aflc  concerning  her 
friends  in  the  country,  fome  of  whom 
were  dead,  and  fome  were  married ;  and 


thefe,  though  they  furnimed  not  the  leaft 
kind  of  amufement  to  us,  as  their  verf 
names  were  unknown,  engaged  almoit 
her  whole  attention  for  the  little  tim« 
fhe  had  to  (lay. 

The  next  morning  I  had  the  morti- 
fication of  taking  leave  of  Dorothea, 
whofe  father  would  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  (lay  any  longer.  We  parted  with 
many  reciprocal  expreffions  of  affection. 
But,  to  the  no  fmall  furprize  of  Lucius, 
Mr.  Smith,  who,  at  their  firft  meeting, 
of  his  own  accord  had  propofed  to  (lay 
with  us  at  lead  a  week,  relblved  to  ac- 
company them;,  nor  could  we,  by  all  th<? 
arguments  in  our  power,  induce  him  to 
keep  his  word. 

I  have  only  one  word  more  to  add* 
yefterday  it  was  a  month  (nice  they  left 
us;  and  we  have  this  minute  received^ 
letter  from  Mr.  Smith,  in  which  he  in-, 
forms  us,  that  what  feverity  and  reftraint 
could  not  do,  mildnefs  and  freedom  have 
accomplished;  that  the  amiable  Dorothea 
is  already  a  Proteftant,  and  that  he  hopes 
for  the  happineis  of  fpeedily  poflefling 
the  lovely  convert. 

It  is  with  great  difficulty  that  I  have 
been  able  to  write  thus  far  ;  I  am  really 
very  ill,  but  as  much  as  ever  your  lady- 
(hip's  affectionate 
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LETTER    XLIV. 

I  Have  now,  Madam,  the  pleafure  of 
informing  you,  that  we  have  another 
perfon  added  to  the  family;  you,  I  am 
fure,  will  be  glad  to  find  that  I  am  able 
to  tell  you  fo.  I  am  now  a  mother  in 
the  ftricteft  fenfe,  and  was  happily- 
brought  to  bed  three  weeks  ago. 

O  my  friend!  how  delightfully  does 
the  mind  glow  with  gratitude,  thus  rifing 
from  the  (Iruggle  of  convulfive  pangs, 
from  the  languor  of  expiring  life!  The 
dear  helplefs  infant,  too,  thefubiect  cf 
our  future  care,  and  future  joy  !  With, 
what  new,  what  tender  fenfations,  do  we 
view  the  little  gift  of  Nature  entrusted  to 
our  protection  !  Meth  ought  a  beam  of 
heavenly  comfort  (hot  through  my  foul ! 
Eafe,  joy — tranfportingjoy,  aod  min-led- 
fondnefs:  all  delight,  extai'y,  and  love  ! 
My  heart  overflowed  at  once  with  gra- 
titude, and  the  fofteft  maternal  affection. 

Before  the  fi-  ft  week  was  over,  I  be- 
gan to  be  alarmed,  left  my  fondnefs 
fw  my  boy  fhould  fuperfede  my  af- 
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feftion  for  my  girl.  I  told  my  fears 
to  Marilla,  who  was  cmftantly  with 
me,  and  defircd  thai  I  miyht  have  her 
brought  to  me  every  day:  and  while 
I  endeavour  to  divide  ny  heart  between 
them  both,  the  pn-ity  creature,  by  twenty 
winning  ways,  items  to  drive  to  hoM 
faft  my  affections.  My  fears,  Madam, 
were  groundlefs:  I  mnft  love  her;  and  I 
am  really  glad  that  my  affections  fo 
eafily  correlj:ond  with  my  duty. 

After  this  rambling,  incoherent  letter, 
you  will  not  wonder  if  I  tell  you  that, 
though  I  am  as  well  as  can  be  expected, 
my  head  is  ftill  very  weak  :  indeed  my 
eyes  fail  me,  and  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude. May  every  blefling  attend  you. 
I  am,  yours,  Sic. 
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LETTER    XLV. 

DEAR    MADAM, 

IT  was  with  extreme  concern  that  I 
read  your  laft  letter.  Indeed,  I  fm- 
cerely  fympathize  in  your  affliction.  I 
don't  wonder  that  the  fudden  death  of  a 
perfon,  fo  dear  to  you  as  his  lordfhip  was, 
fliould  damp  all  your  fpirits,  and  make 
the  mod  fprightly  pen  that  ever  wrote 
deal  in  the  molt  folemn  and  awful  truths. 
Sicknefs,  pain,  and  death,  have  indeed 
a  natural  tendency  to  check  the  {'allies  of 
a  gay  difpofitionj  to  call  back  the 
thoughts  from  the  pieafurable  amuie- 
ments,  the  vain  purfuits  of  life;  and, 
for  a  while,  to  confine  them  to  the  more 
important  review  of  our  own  conduct : 
they  are  bitter  medicines,  but  fuch  as 
have  the  mod  healing  virtues — virtues 
adapted  to  flrengthen,  improve,  and 
exalt  the  mind.  To  be  forced  to  take 
a  final  leave  of  that  form  we  love;  to 
bid  a  long  adieu  to  the  fpirit  with  whom 
we  have  daily  converfed  with  pleafing 
intercourfe— is  very  hard;  the  fenfible' 
heart-firings  muft  feel  the  dreadful  rent, 
the  diftrefsful  mind  is  torn  with  anguifh. 
But,  O  Madam!  why  do  you  fay  for 
firer  ?  The  feparation  is  not  i'urely 
fo'  ever.  Soon  you  will  fee  him  in  a  more 
lovely  form.  Soon  the  well  known  mind, 
cloathed  with  heavenly  radiance,  will 
congratulate  your  arrival  on  the  blifsful 
flioi e.  Why  do  you  complain  that  '  he 
'  is  now  a  fenfelei's  lump  of  clay  ?'  Mil- 
take  not  the  object  of  your  affection,  he 
is  all  life  and  a&ive  fpirit.  Thofe  fhin- 
Uig  virtue  that,  while  you  enumerate 


them,  feem  to   add   to  your  grief,  ancf- 
which,  you  tell  me,  wiil  ever  renew  your 
forrow,  ought  to  be  the  pleafing  fource     j 
of  joy.  Though  you  lament  his  lofs,  la- 
ment not  his  exaltation,  nor  derive  your 
tears  from  the  very  fubject  of  his  felicity.     I 
H    is  in  the  land  of  virtue;  it's  native 
clime.     Ht.w  often   do  you  repeat  the     I 
words,  peer,  dear  man!  and    dwell  on     ' 
founds   exprefftve  only  of  pity  !-  Pity, 
Madam,  is  not  for  angels.     It  is  you 
alone  who  are  the  fufferer.  O,  could  you 
but  be  fenfible  of  his  happinefs,  exjafy 
and  tranfporting  rapture  would  dry  up 
your  tears!  Would  you  wifh  him  back  ? 
Would  you  have  him,  to  pleafe  you,     ' 
leave  the  feats  of  blifs,  and  exchange 
the  regions  of  unfading  felicity,  for  a     j 
world   of  fin,  tranfient    happinefs,  in- 
termingled with  pain  and  trouble  ?  No, 
this  you  cannot  wi/h.     '  But   he  was 
'  1  appy  too  foon/     Too  foon  his  pain, 
and  forrow,  and  dangerous  ftate  of  trial, 
were  at  an  end.     Vou  would  have  pro- 
longed his  mifery.  If  this  be  love,  what 
is  hatred  ? 

O  my  dear  friend  !  recollect  yourfelf, 
and,  filled  with  a  generous  and  refined 
devotion,  repofe  your  mind  on  God. 
Endeavour  to  lole  the  fenie  of  your  own 
piivate  apparent  lots  in  the  delightful  ; 
contemplation  of  his  tranfcendentgood- 
nefs.  Repofe  you  rfelf  on  his  fovereign 
will,  whole  determinations  are  always 
fafeft,  wifeft,  belt.  Let  every  dewy 
tear  be  wiped  away  by  the  happinefs  of 
him  you  love.  Love  him  ftill,  but  be 
difinterefted  in  your  affection  ;  imitate 
and  rejoice  in  his  virtues;  and,  while  you 
dwell  with  pleafure  on  his  felicity,  anti- 
cipate your  own. 

Death's  but  a  path  that  muft  be  tro^ 
If  man  would  ever  pafs  to  God; 
A  port  of  calms,  a  ftate  of  eafe, 
From  the  rough  rage  of  1  well  ing  feas. 
Nor  can  the  parted  body  know, 
Nor  wants  the  foul  theie  forms  of  woe. 
As  men  who  long  in  prifon  dwell, 
With  lamps  that  glitter  round  the  cell, 
Whene'er  their  furY'ring  years  are  run, 
Spring  forth  to  greet  the  glitt'ring  fun: 
Such  joys,  though  far  tranfcending  fenfe, 
Have  pious  fouls  at  parting  hence. 
On  earth,  and  in  the  body  plac'd, 
A  few  and  .evil  years  they  wafte: 
But  when  their  chains  are  caft  afide, 
See  the  gay  fcene  unfolding  wide, 
Clap  the  glad  wing,  and  tow'r  away, 
And  mingle  with  the  blazt  of  da 
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"With  the  moft  tender  fympathy  and 
eonimileration,  believe  me  to  be,  dear 
•Madam,  your  ladyfhip's  m oft  affection- 
ate friend, 

FELICIA  MANLY. 

LETTER,  XLVI. 

DEAR     MADAM, 

HO  W  great  is  the  power  of  friend- 
fhip  !  ^With  one  dam  of  your  pen 
you  involve  me  in  grief,  and  oblige  me, 
by  an  irrefiftible  force,  to  tafte  the  bit- 
ternefs  of  your  lorrow  :  with  the  next, 
you  infpire  me  with  ten  thoufand  fenfa- 
tions,  all  of  them  agreeable,  all  delight- 
ful. Nothing  in  the  world,  Madam, 
could  give  Lucius  and  me  greater  plea- 
fure,  than  your  propoial  to  honour  us 
with  your  company — Honour  do  I  fay  ? 
my  fiiendfliip  is  oftendsd  at  the  compli- 
ment, •  and  would  let  you  know  that 
v.uiity  has  no  (hare  in  our  fatis  faction. 
We  heartily  embrace  your  offer;  and 
nothing  fliail  be  wanting,  on  our  part, 
to  make  your  refidence  with  us  perfectly 
happy. 

But  have  you,  indeed,  the  refolution 
to  leave  the  delights  of  the  gay  circle, 
the  glittering  fplendor  of  conipicuous 
greatneis  ?  Can  you  really  have  the  cou- 
rage to  bid  adieu  to  pomp,  and  all  the 
parade  of  oftentation  and  vanity,  the 
dear  delight  of  a  thoufand  fine  ladies, 
and,  in  their  opinion,  the  fummit  of 
all  human  happinefs  ?  Can  you  forfake 
the  refidence  of  polite  flattery  and  com- 
pliaient,  to  dwell  with  fimple  truth  and 
fmcere  friendihip  ?  and  the  important 
hurry  of  attending  on  tilt-  modes  and 
forms  of  greatneis,  for  perfect  liberty, 
and  a  life  gliding  on  in  the  dear  i'mooth 
ftream  of  rural  peace  ? 

O  Madam  !  how  many  delightful 
ideas  rufh  upon  my  mind,  upon  the 
proipeft  of  fuch  an  addition  to  our  little 
friendly  circle  ?  Your  enlivening  wit, 
tempered  with  fober  contemplation,  will 
heighten  all  the  other  blelfings  I  enioy. 
Ever  fince  I  have  received  your  letter — 
themoft  welcome  letter  I  ever  received— - 
my  imagination  has  been  filled  with  the 
inoft  pleafmg  images,  nor  can  I  divert  it 
from  the  flattering  fubjecl.  I  have  al- 
ready rambled  with  you,  in  idea,  along 
my  mod  favourite  walks,  and  have  fal- 
lied  out  with  you  to  tafte  the  fragrant 
breath  of  the  morning. — But  whither 
does  my  roving  fancy  carry  me  ?  I  beg 
pardon,  Madam,  for  thus  anuiUng  you 


with  idle  vifions;  but  friend  (Kip  would 
have  it  !b,  and  I  only  obeyed  it's  dic- 
tates. 

We  had  yefterday  a  piece  of  news  that 
(truck  us  with  an  uncomm  ,n  iurprize. 
My  father,  Mr.  Manly  I  mean,  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  Holland,  whLh  in- 
formed him,  that  his  brother,  who  had 
parted  from  him  in  difguft  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  who  had  never  feen  him 
fmce,  was  dead,  and  had  left  him,  in 
money  and  effects,  to  the  value  of  forty 
tho-.ifand  pounds. 

Lucius  and  I  happened  to  be  prefcnt 
at  the  receipt   of  this  letter,   which  im- 
mediately opened  a  very  aftecling  fcene. 
It  was  read  by  my  father,  withacom- 
pofure  of  countenance  which  would  not 
even  lifter  us  to  guefs  at  the  contents. 
He  intd   no   iboner  run  it  over,    than 
giving  Sophronia    a    molt  affectionate 
look. — '  My  dear,'   Hud  he,     '  you  have 
been    a   witnefs  of   my  extravagance 
and  folly j  and  it  is  now  in  my  power 
to  let  you  fee  that   my  repentance   is 
fmcere,  and  that  no  change  of  fortune 
can    make  me   rtlapfe   into  the  wild 
purfuits  of  vice.     It  is  oniy  fmce  my 
dill-redes,    that  I    have  known  what 
it  is  to  live  :  fmce  that  time,  my  hap- 
pinei*    has  been  centered  in  yen  and 
my  family;  to  make  you  happy  forms 
the   molt  pleafmg  part    of    my  life, 
and  it  will  ever  do  fo.     This  alone 
deferves  the  name  of  life.  O  my  dear, 
your  virtues  h  ive  fixed   me  youi'3  for 
ever.     I  here  find  that  my  brother  is 
dead.     I   thought  he  had  been  long 
dead.     He  died  a  batchelor,  and  has 
left  me  all  his  effects.     Had  this  hap- 
pened fome  years  ago,  I  had  been  ftill 
what  I  now  blufli  to  think  that  I  ever 
was/     Here  the   tears    Hood   in   iiis 
eyes..  He  was  ftanding,  and  my  mother 
was  leated  before  him.     His  looks  and 
expiclfions,  joined  to  her  furprize,  had 
hitherto   kept  her   motionleis;  but    flu; 
was  now  unable  to   contain  herfelf  any 
longer;   Hie  luddtrnly  arole,    and   threw 
her  arms  about  his  neck.     He  embraced 
her;  he  p  re  fled   her  to  his  heart,  crying 
— '  No,   my  Sophronia,  my  vices  Ihail 
'   never  more  difturb  the  quiet  of  this 
*  dear  bread:.'     She  begged    him    not 
to  mention  the  name  of  vice:  told  him, 
that  his  affe&ion  wu-s  all  that  was  ne  • 
ceffary  to  make  har  happy;  and  that  was 
wealth   enough,  nnd   of   more   impor- 
tance to    he  i  than  all  the  riches  m  the 
world  j  and  that  with  fuch  a  huiband, 
X  and 
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and  fuch  children,  me  had,  for  a  good 
while  paft,  thought  herfelf  the  happieft 
woman  in  England. 

At  the  word  children^  me  caft  an  af- 
fectionate look  at  Lucius,  Marilla,  and 
me;  at  leaft,  my  heart  was  willing  to 
rank  me  among  the  number  of  thole 
from  whofe  tendernefs  (he  derived  fo 
much  of  herfatisfaction.  But  the  mo- 
rncnt  rheobferved  me,  flie  withdrew  her 
arms,  and  feeming  to  ftruggle  with  her 
tendernefs,  ftepped  back,  and  again 
feated  herfelf  in  her  chair. 

My  father,  at  the  fame  timt,  turned 
to  Lucius  and  Manila;  called  them  his 
d&ar,  his  virtuous  children  5  and  Lucius, 
in  particular,  his  benefactor  and  his 
friend  j  and  added  fomething  about  gra- 
titude, which  Lucius  could  not  fuffer. 
Dear  Sir.'  (aid  he,  *  forbear  it- 
mo  v  ing  expreflions  of  your  goodnefs. 
For  Heaven's  fake,  talk  noi  of  grati- 
tude to  me.  What  mnft  I  be,  if  I 
could  hear,  with  patience,  fuch  lan- 
guage from  a  father-—  a  tender  and 
affectionate  father!  I  know  you  lore 
me;  then  why  do  you  make  ufe  of 
words  that  mock  my  love  to  you  and 
which  both  nature  and  duty  forbid  my 
hearing?' 

M  •  father  made  no  reply,  but  falut- 
ed  Marilla  and  me;  and,  after  giving 
me  fome  particular  exprtflions  of  affec- 
tion, we  all  took  our  feats  j  when,  giv- 
ing the  lettei  to  Lucius,  he  defired  him 
to  read  it,  which  he  had  no  fooner  done, 
than  the  converfation  turned  upon  the 
particulars. 

One  who  re  fleets  on  the  misfortunes 
of  this  family,  would  be  apt  to  con<teive, 
that  fucha  fudden  and  unexpected  change 
in  their  filiation  muft  haveoccafioned 
the  moft  extravagant  tranfports  of  joy; 
and  if  he  had  only  a  fuperfkial  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  that  my  father's 
behaviour  was  extremely  unnatural. 
Manila's  eyes,  indeed,  fyarkled  with  a 
peculiar  pleafure  :  and  I  could  not  help 
exprefli/g  a  lively  latisfadtion,  from 
confulering  that  Lucius  would  now  gain 
from  his  father  an  equivalent  to  what  he 
had  acquired  from  mine:  and  thus,  being 
placed  more  upon  a  level  as  to  circum- 
itances,  approve  my  father's  conduct 
to  the  molt  avaricious  of  his  friends. 
The  day  was  (pent  with  rather  more 
gravity  than  ufual.  But  the  want  of 
mirth  was  fupplied  by  the  fweet  com- 
placency of  friendly  hearts,  exulting 
with  e/quifite  joy  in  the  happinefs  of 


each  other;  while  the  compofure  and 
equanimity  of  mind  which  appeared  in 
thofe  molt  concerned,  ftill  heightened 
the  opinion  I  had  conceived  of  their 
characters. 

I  ought,  Madam,  to  have  told  you, 
that  the  occafion  of  our  vilit  at  my  fa- 
ther's was  to  fee  our  daughter;  the 
dear  fweet  creature  is  very  much  indif- 
pofed,  and  the  doctor  informs  us  that 
her  diforder  will  end  in  the  fmall-pox. 

Let  me  fpeedily  know  how  long  it 
will  be  before  I  lhall  have  the  pleafure 
of  telling  you,  in  pe:fon,  how  much  I 
am  your  affectionate  friend, 

FELICIA  MANLY. 


LETTER    XLVII. 


DEAR     MADAM, 

HO  W  are  the  fweets  of  life  inter- 
mingled with  bittei  nefs  I  My  poor 
dear  girl  has  now  left  the  world,  and 
gone  to  the  regions  of  fpotlefs  inno- 
cence and  peace.  1  had  almoft  fair!, 
that  innocence  itfdf  is  dead,  and  fled  to 
it's  native  fkies — my  little  fon  occurs  to 
my  thoughts,  and  I  retract  the  expref- 
fion.  That  opening  mind,  which  every  d^y 
received  new  ideas,  now  fe? h;  the  fu j  1  blaze 
of  truth,  and  perhaps  would  look  with 
contempt  on  the  boafted  knowledge  of 
mortals.  Her  pretty  laugh,  the  inno- 
cent lifp  of  her  half-formed  femencet, 
when,  with  little  fportive  arts,  (lie 
ftrove  to  court  my  fmiles,  are  ever  loft 
to  me. 

Oh,  why  did  I  let  her  take  fuch  hold 
of  my  heart!  How  vain  were  my  tears, 
left  I  mould  not  love  her  as  1  ou^ht  ! 
But  yet,  methinks,  had  I  loved  her 
lefs — I  cannot  think  of  that  neither — I 
would  not  love  her  lefs.  But  (he  is  hap- 
py, pretty  lovely  cherub!  (he  is  happy  j 
for  ever  free  from  vice,  frcm  care,  and 
pain,  and  forrow. 

She  was  feized  with  the  fmall-pox,  as 
the  phyficiaii  had  foretold;  a  painful  and 
a  loathfome  difeafe  !  My  affection,  and 
the  fenfeof  my  duty,  compelled  me  to 
fee  her.  I  faw  her  every  day.  But, 
O  Madam  !  how  was  the  fenfe  of  her 
lofs  fwallowed  up  by  my  folicitude  for 
my  fon,  who  was  feized  with  the  fame 
diftemper  about  twenty-four  hours  be- 
fore me  died!  O  my  heart !  what  did  I 
feel !  I  blamed  my  rafbnefs— and,  as  if 


my  duty  and  affection  had  been  a  crime, 

reproached  myfelf  for  what  deferved  no 

reproach. 
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reproach.  With  a  noble  fortitude,  Lu- 
«iu&  endeavoured  to  chear  my  fpirits, 
and  to  raife  my  hopes.  He  talked  of 
relignation,  and  of  Providence ;  and 
felt  himfelf  the  refignation  he  would  in- 
ipire.  At  firft  the  taflc  was  hard,  but 
foon  the  healing  balm  ran  through  my 
foul — he  ended,  and  all  within  was 
pea«t.  Every  favourable  fymptom  foon 
appeared,  and  with  them  Toothing 
Hope.  In  fhort,  he  grew  pad  danger — 
he  recovered,  and  my  grief  was  loft  in 
joy. 

in  my  prefent  fituation,  while  I  con- 
fider  together  the  lofs  of  a  child,  that  I 
loved  almoft  as  much  as  if  nature  had 
bid  me  love;  and  the  recovery  of  ano- 
ther, whom  maternal  affection  had  en- 
twined about  my  heart;  my  mind  en- 
joys .ill  the  united  force  of  ferenity,  re- 
fignation, and  thankfulnefs.  I  confider 
my  dear  infant  as  left  below  for  future 
ufcfulnefs,  to  be  the  delight  of  his  fa- 
mily, and  ablefling  to  mankind;  fpared, 
that  he  may  rife  to  high  attainments  in 
virtue,  to  perpetuate  his  name,  and  the 
benevolenc-  that  glows  in  his  father's 
bread,  when  his  father,  and  your  Felicia, 
ikall  be  no  more;  and,  in  fhort,  as 
fpared  to  give  him  room  to  obtain  thofe 
more  glorious,  more  exquifite,  more 
refined  delights,  in  the  world  of  blifs, 
to  which  the  negative  goodnefs  of  help- 
lefs  infancy  can  hardly  be  fuppofed  to  be 
entitled. 

You  fee,  Madam,  that,  in  this  plain, 
I  have  left  titles,  grandeur,  and  mining 
potts  of  honour,  to  be  ftruggled  for  by 
the  bufy  world.  May  virtue  be  the 
glory  of  my  ion ;  I  am  anxious  for  no 
other  dignities.  May  the  doing  good 
be  his  employment,  his  poft  of  honour. 
O  !  call  not  this  humility ;  it  is  a  pride 
of  the  nobleft  kind.  Thefe  are  the 
flattering  hopes  that  fwell  a  mother's 
bread;  and  may  they  be  the  prefage  of 
bleifmgs,  ftretched  out  to  the  fartheft 
limits  of  time;  while  a  MANLY,  with 
ail  the  virtues  of  my  Lucius,  fhall,  in 
fucceflion,  arife  in  every  age,  with  calm 
benevolence  to  meditate  on  happinefs, 
and  diffufe  itfs  influence  all  around!  O, 
how  my  heart  beats  with  the  great  idea-! 
—My  child  is  this  moment  brought 
to  me  :  with  what  elevated  tendernefs 
do  I  look,  upon  him!  I  give  him  the 


breaft  he  longs  for,   I  prefs  him   to  my 
boibm,  and  write  again. 

May  thefe  lips,  that  now  draw  thy 
fuftenance  from  me,  be  ever  the  foun- 
tain of  truth,  ever  pure  in  their  expref- 
fions,  and  ftrangers  to  the  wanton's 
kifs !  May  the  joys  of  innocence,  and 
as  much  per.ce  as  mortals  can  know, 
always  dwell  within  this  little  heart  t 
And  when  this  heart  fhall  melt  with, 
fofrnefs  for  fome  lovely  maid,  may  fhe 
return  with  purity  thy  flame,  and  render 
all  thy  happinefs  compieat ! — Blefs  me! 
what  nonienfe  I  am  wilting,  with  my 
child  in  my  lap  !  But  I  attempt  in  vain 
to  lole  fight  of  the  fubject,  and  I  hope 
the  candour  of  friendship  will  bear  with 
the  workings  of  maternal  affection. 

Lucius  is  now  engaged  in  an  employ- 
ment that  you  willdoubtlefs  imagine  to 
be  extremely  vifionary.     He  is.ftudying 
the  hiftory  of  man  from   his  mod  early 
infancy.     And  as  his  fon    is  much  too 
young  to  exprefs  his  ideas  in  any  other 
way  but  by  the  traces  of  his  countenance, 
and  by  inarticulate  founds,  he  examine* 
thefe  with  a  particular  attention,  in  or- 
der to  dilcover  the  ftrength  of  his  per- 
ceptions, and  the  progrefs  of  his  ideas. 
This  employment  is  extremely  fuitablc 
to    his    phiiofophick    turn    of    mind; 
though   I  mud  ccnfefs,    that  it  fome. 
times  makes  me   laugh  to  fee   the  afn- 
duous  care  with  which  he  endeavours  to 
trace  the  impreifions   made  on  the  little 
features  of    a   face  which   nature  has 
fcarcely  finifhed,   but  which,  however, 
fufficiently    defcribe  wonder,    pleafure, 
and  pain.     From  this  itudy  Lucius  pro- 
pofes  to  derive  the  greateit  advantages  \ 
he  will  have  an  early  knowledge   of  a 
heart,  in  the  happinefs  of  which  he  is 
mod  nearly  concerned;    and  by  this  dif- 
cover  the  degrees  and  bent  of  the  paflions, 
the  drength  of  the  moral  tafte;  and  de- 
termine, with  the  greateft  evidence,  this 
important  truth,  wheth  r  there  are  any 
feeds  of  vice  implanted  in    the  heart:* 
a  doctrine    contended    for    by     many 
learned  and  good 'men,  with  as  much 
heat  and   7eal  as  if  vice  was  the  higheft 
glory  and  perfection  of  human  nature. 
So  afliduous  is  he  already  in  this  tafk, 
that  he  has  even  interfered  in  my  choice  of 
a  nurfery-maid,  and  prevailed  upon  me  to 
make  this  office  worth  the  attendance  of  a 


*  The  reader  may  fircd  a  concife  and  excellent  hiftory  of  the  underftanding,  and  the 
paflions,  in  the  Preceptor,  Vol.  II.  Book  i.  Seel.  I.  A  performance  that  the  editor 
fsars  to  commsnd,  left  he  ihould  injure  it  by  his  praifc* 
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jperfon  of  folidity  and  understanding}  one 
of  a  tolerable  education,  and  of  a 
i'ober,  reputable  family.  And  this  was 
the  more  ntceflai'y,  as  (he  is  obliged 
to  deviate  from  the  Ccmmon  practice, 
and  to  regulate  her  actions  by  his, 
or  my  directions,  in  the  minutell 
particulars'.  He  is  fuch  a  friend  to  na- 
ture, thru  he  will  not  luffer  her  to  be 
conltrained;  the  body  muft  not  be  bovind' 
up  with  rollers,  nor  fmothered  vvitlr  the 
heat  of  flannel;  be  ufed  with  a  1:1  i (taken 
delicacy,  and  too  clofely  preferved  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  But  I 
m'iit  not  enter  into  particulars  :  only 
this  I  iliall  fay,  that  he  is  fo  mifafhion- 
nbly  polite,  as  to  c»nlkler  the  mother's 
•fuckling  her  own  child  as  one  of  the 
indifpenfable  obligations  of  nature;  as  a 
duty  that  can  never  be  transferred  to 
another,  except  in  a  cafe  of  the  utmolt 
iiecefTity:  and,  indeed,  had  I  been  as 
averie  to  conviclion  upon  this  head  as 
the  gay  fine  lady  at  court,  I  mull  have 
either  renounced  all  prerenlions  to  reafon, 
•rfuffered  myfelf  to  own  the  force  of  his 
arguments. 

But  his  firft  ftudy  is  to  cultivate  the 
undemanding;  or,  as  Mr.  Thompfon 
expreflts  it — 

"  To  teach  the  young  idea  how  to  fhoot.' 

The  nobleft  emp  loymentthat  can  exercife 
the  attention  of  a  reafonable  being !  an 
employment  that,  however,  muft  at 
prcient  be  confined,  within  a  narrow 
compafs;  fince,  fur  fome  time,  it  can 
only  couliit  in  preferving  the  confuied 
imdiltinguiftiing  capacity  of  infancy 
from  receiving  bad  imprefltons  :  and 
here  the  care  ought,  in  his  opinion,  to 
"begin  with  life  itfclf  The  tender  brain 
muft  not  be  ditlurbed;  nor  the  mind,  in 
it's  firft  exertions,  be  Itarted  by  loud  or 
iudden  noifes.  This  care  increafes  in 
proportion  as  the  mind  enlarges;  and  as 
it  Itill  continues  capable  of  receiving 
impreflions  from  objects  of  terror,  thele 
'  muft  (till  be  induhVioufly  excluded. 
About  a  month  ago,  when  we  were  at 
my  father's,  Lucius  was  very  much 
ruffled  at  finding  his  daughter  afraid  of 
the  dark.  He  was  certain  thai — pardon 
the  impropriety  of  the  expreffion — au 
otvecl  that  had  fo  frequently  occurred, 
ami  which  mull  have  been  ami'iar  to 
fhe  child,  could  never  excite  i'uch  fear, 


had  not  it's  mind  been \aught  to  connect 
with  it  fonie  unnatural  and  terrifying 
ideas.  This  was,  in  the  elieem  of  Lu- 
cius, an  affair  of  great  importance:  he 
fearched  into  the  caule,  and  found  that 
one  of  the  fervants  had  frightened  the 
pretty  creature,  with  threats  of  Tom 
Dark,  and  other  words  which  to  chil- 
dren are  of  direful  found.  Would  >o%i 
believe  it,  Madam  ?  for  this  caule 
alone,  he  prevailed  on  his  mother  to 
turn  away  the  poor  girl!  I  confefs 
that  I  was  fo  ftruck  with  this,  that  I 
could  not  forbear  telling  him,  that  I 
thought  he  behaved  in  a  very  arbitrary 
and  cruel  manner:  when,  in  iultification 
ot  his  conduct,  he  ran  to  his  filter's 
cloiet,  fetched  a  volume  of  the  Spectator,, 
and  read,  before  all  the  fervants,  a  per- 
formance on  that  very  lubjecl,  that 
ftruck  me  dumb.  However,  he  had  no 
objection  to  my  providing  for  the  giii- 
till  I  could  get  her  another  place:  and,, 
in  return  for  this  civility,  flic  has  had 
the  ingratitude,  and  the  impudence,  to 
raiie  a  report,  that  Lucius  had  this 
child  by  me  before  our  marriage.  But, 
ia  the  country,,  no  vice  is  indulged  with 
fuch  a  keen  relifh  as  f lander. 

Lucius  has  been  very  careful  in  his 
remarks  on  the  feveral  ways  by  whick 
the  mind  of  infancy  is  indnftrioufly  im- 
piefled  with  the  molt  hateful  extremes 
of  all  the  paffions*,  felftmnefs,  pride, 
revenge,  infolence,  avarice,  cruelty,  andr 
in  fhort,  all  the  vices  whiclvfpring  up  ift 
after  life;  when  the  mind  is  ruined 
without  delign,  and  the  heart  in  fport 
taught  to  be  vicious  before  the  tongue  - 
canipeak,  and  all  the  tender  fenfibilities 
of  humanity  are  utterly  perverted. 
Again  It  thele  methods  of  corruption  he 
propofes  to  be  ever  on  his  guard,  be- 
caule  traces  fb  early  made  are  feldom. 
perfectly  erafed  :  and,  indeed,  this  kind 
of  treatment  ought  more  to  be  avoided, 
as  it  is  infinitely  more  fatal  in  its  conft- 
quences  than  all  the  diltempers  that 
can  affect  the  bodily  health. 

This,  Madam,  though  of  prodigious 
importance,  is  only  a  negative  kind  of 
education.  But,  to  implant  a  love  of 
truth,  and  a  thirlt  after  knowledge;  to 
teach  the  young  understanding  to  exert 
its  powers;  to  refine,  to  elevate,  to  en- 
large the  ideas;  and  to  lead  the  eager,, 
admiring  youth,  by  the  fweet  allure- 


S--c  fome  hints  of  thefe  methods  of  corruption  in  the  not-  to  page  13.  Vol.  I.    which 
ths  reader  may  eafily  enlarge    c^m   hit  own   obf»cvat':on»  on  the  cgmiltit  vf  pareaC8| 
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ments  of  pleafure,  to  the  higheft  attain- 
ments in  virtue,  to  rectitude  of  man- 
ners, to  rejoice  early  in  his  immortality, 
and  to   anticipate    the  divine    delights 
of  heaven   by  a  difmterelted  love     for 
mankind;     a    love    widely    extended, 
and  ever  prompting  to  afts  of  benefi- 
eence  and  ditfufive  goodnefs  :  this  is  an 
•mployment  as  noble  as   the  attainment 
is  godlike,  and  to  this  does  Lucius  al- 
ready raife  his  ideas;  this  heconfiders  as 
the  previous  ftudy,  the  earlieit  exercife 
of  childhood.     He  propofcs  to  drei's  up 
morality,  and  the   fubliffleft   truths  of 
natural  religion,  in  the  eafy  *  language 
cf  infancy}  and    by  degrees  to  pour  in 
more  and  more  light,  as  the  underftand- 
ing  enlarges,  and  the  mind  grows  more 
and  more  capacious;  and  by  encourag- 
ing the  reftlels  curiofity  natural  to  chil- 
dren, give  inceffant  employment  for  the 
rational  faculties.  Heconiiders  Englifn 
as  the  moft   important   of  all  the   lan- 
guages to  an  Englishman.       His  child, 
he  fays,  mall  ftudy  all  it's  beauties,  learn 
to  read  with  a  grace,  and,  if  poffible, 
to  write  with  elegance;  to  adapt  his  lan- 
guage to  his  fentiments,  and  to  exprefs 
his  thoughts  with  cafe  and  fluency;   to 
form    his    ftyle,      and     to    fettle     his 
judgment,    by    a   careful  attention   to 
the  works  of  the  rnoit   celebrated   En- 
glifh  authors;   be  taught   fro  point  out 
their  beauties,  to  comment  on  the  noble 
fentiment,  to  relifh,  even  to  rapture,  the 
tender  beauties  of  Spencer,  the  lightning 
of   Shakefpeare,  and   the  mining  glory 
«f  Milton. 

The  languages  he  confiders  only  as 
the  key  to  further  knowledge,  and  not 
knowledge  itlelf :  thel'c,  even  in  the 
inidltof  Itudy,  he  would  render  fubicr- 
vient  to  his  grand  detign,  and  make  the 
dry  talk  of  words  delightful  by  a  con- 
tinual acquifition  of  agreeable  fen  fa - 
tions  and  improved  ideas.  He  would 
pleafe  himlelf  with  hearing  the  voice  of 
unprejudiced  nature,  a  mind  unbiailed 
with  the  forms  of  thinking  which  pre- 
vail amongft  mankind,  decide  in  what 
coniilts  the  merit  of  fuch  and  fuch  an 
action;  he  would  hear  the  tongue  of  in- 
nocence explain  the  glory  or  infamy 
•f  an  Alexander,  a  Trajan,  or  a  Domi- 


tian;  he  would  cherilh  and  fix  the  juft 
fentiment,  would  improve   the  random 
thought,  and,  where  the  judgment  fail- 
ed, would  fet  it  right.     How  delightful 
inuil  this  exercife  of  the  faculties  be  to  a 
child!  To  be  led  by  it's  own  reflections 
to  a  conftant  feries  of  new  ideas. — how 
manly,  how  rational  the  entertainment! 
It  mult  infpire  the  mind  with  a  continual 
fpring  of  ielf-complacencv,  and  make 
the  molt  rugged  Ut:ps  to  {earning  plea- 
fant.     Lucius   would  endeavour  to  ob^ 
tain  the  afiiltance  of  ibme  decayed  gen- 
tleman   adorned    at  once    with    piety, 
good-nature,  karning,  a  Jtnowledge  of 
mankind,  and   a  free  and  genteel  ad- 
drcfs.     A  pcribn  of  this  character  niuft 
be  the  tutor  of  his  fon,  and  faare  witlt 
him  in  the  important  tafk;  he  mult  live 
in  the  family,    and  in  all  refpects    he 
treated   like  a  gentleman  and  a  friend,. 
Learning  will  thus  be  made  a  high  en- 
tertainment, especially  as  it  will  be  va- 
ried, at  proper  intervals,  by  the  hiitory 
and  conititution   of  our  own  country.. 
Under  their  conduct,  the  afpiring  youth 
muft  improve  in  knowledge  and  under  - 
Handing,  muft  be  introduced  eaxly  int» 
life,  emboldened,   encouraged  to  fpeuk, 
and  to  bear  a  part   in   the  molt  politt 
converfation,  at  an  age  when  learning 
generally  confifts    in  mere  founds,  ami 
plealiire    in   vanity    and    folly  :    and, 
while  a  youth,  we  (hall  have  the  rational 
delight  of  feeing  our  cLLki   a  man,  a 
friend,  a  companion. 

I  am  prepared  to  hear  yon  laugh  at 
me,  and  exprefs  your  furprize  "that, 
notwithstanding  the  great  uncertainty  of 
life,  I  can  thus  launch  into  futurity j. 
talk,  of  embellishing  a  mind  yet  incapa- 
ble of  fixed  ideas;  and  from  an  infant  of 
two  month,  old,  by  the  (trength  of  ima- 
gination, draw  a  line  parallel  to  that  o£  ' 
time,  and  reckon  our" duration  by  that 
of  the  iun  and  moon.  But  blame  me  as 
much  as  you  pltale,  fome  of  the  fweetelt 
comforts  of  life  depend  on  expectation  5 
and  was  it  not  for  hope,  which  re<  reates 
the  mind  with  diftant  profpeih  o£ 
pleafure,  our  very  enjoyments  would  be 
apt  to  flatten,  and  life  itfelf  grow  dull 
and  infipid.  But  it  is  not  only  a  reme- 
dy for  the  vapours,  and  the  molt  eftec- 


*  Something   of  this  kind  is   already  attempted   in  the  Cbriftmag  EQX,  twa 
folumei  printed  for  she  ufe  of  children. 
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tual  cure  for  the  reftlefs  mind;  it  is  a 
cordial  comfort  to  the  diftrellld,  and 
joy  to  themiferable. 

Education,  Madam  ,  is  a  daily  topick 
of  difcourfe,  a  fubjeft  to  us  the  mo  ft 
interefting;  cnn  my  friend  then  think  it 
impertinent  ?  But  if  it  appear  ib  now, 
as  you  will  foon  be  a  mother,  you  will 
ibon  he  convinced  of  it's  importance. 
Lucius  is  now  fo  fond  of  it,  that  he 
tplks  of  little  elfe;  he  is  continually 
quoting  to  me  the  beii  authors  <m  the 
jfubjecl,  and  from  thefe  I  have  collected 
my  ideas,  which,  as  they  are  ever  pre- 
fent  to  my  mind,  I  fhould  have  found 
fome  difficulty  to  fupprefs. 

Hatten,  dear  Madam,  by  your  pre- 
fence,  the  happinefs  of  your  aftcchon- 
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LETTER    XLVIII. 

HO  \V  tedious  is  Time,  when  his 
winys  are  loaded  with  expectation! 
My  laft,  I  imagined,  would  have  con- 
cluded our  epiftolary  coircfpomlence,  at 
lead  for  fome  years.  I  propofed  to 
throw  aiide  my  pen,  to  bid  an  eternal 
adieu  to  tedious  narrations,  high  flights, 
rapturous  nonfenfe,  and  long  letters j 
but  the  very  morning  in  which  we  were 
preparing  to  fet  out  to  meet  you,  with 
an  alacrity  infpired  by  our  joy,  to  he 
tlifappointed  with  a  fortnight's  delay, 
\vhata  dump  did  it  give  to  my  1'piiiu  ! 
I  could  hardly  meet  with  a  greater  dif- 
appoi:>trntT,t.  Let  me  have  no  more  of 
your  letters,  Madam,  I  befeech  you. 
A  fortnight !  fifteen  days  ! — indeed  it  is 
quite  intolerable. 

We  have  had  a  very  diverting  ac- 
count, from  my  filter  Marilia,  of  a  ir.oft 
lingular  courtmii).  My  wile  coufin,  it 
items,  has  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  def- 
perateiv  in  love  with  that  engaging  lady. 
The  mighty  Vojnd  was  grven  at  our 
houft1;  but  he  had  not  there  the  power 
to  make  it  known  :  he  waited  for  a 
more  favourable  opportunity,  which  he 
had  the  penetration  to  forefee  might 
Toon  arrive ;  ami,  therefore,  recom- 
mending himfelf  as  the  be(t  coachman  in 
the  univerie,  he  earneftly  begged  that 
file  would  do  him  the  honour  to  fuffer 
him  to  drive  her  home  in  her  chaifo. 
She  readily  conferred  to  the  uropofal; 
and  he,  perhaps,  drawing  a  favourable 


conclufion  from   her  eafy  compliance, 
was  all  life  and  thankfulnefs. 

They  accordingly  mounted,  and  had 
drove  but  a  fmall  diftance  from  the 
houfe,  when  his  natural  felf-conceit 
proving  too  ftrong  for  his  bafhfulnefs,  he 
could  not  reliit  the  prefent  moment, 
and  accordingly  began  with  praifnig  him- 


little  uncommon,  not  altogether  irra- 
tional: for  as  a  perion,  dehrous  to  ex- 
change a  ferry  piece  of  goods  for  a 
bester,  fhould  prudently  confine  all  his 
oratory  to  one  fide;  io  he  imagined 
that  he  ought  to  give  her  a  high  opinion 
of  his  own  merit,  and  not,  by  encreaf- 
ing  her  vanity  by  a  mifapplied  flattery, 
make  the  difproportion  greater  than  it 
really  was.  In  confequence  of  this  re- 
fined fophirhy,  and  with  the  afllftanceof 
the  phrafe,  though  1  fay  it  that  jhould not 
fay  it,  which  he  introduced  at  proper 
intei  vals  to  fbew  his  modeity,  he  began 
a  long  detail  of  his  ufeful  travels  j  and 
very  gallantly  concluded  with  telling 
her,  that  though  he  had  converfed  with, 
and  evtn  had  the  honour  to  enjoy  the 
good  graces  of  the  finett  ladies  in  France 
and  Italy,  he  was  never  made  a  captive 
to  the  little  divinity  till  now. 

Marilia,  who  had  beoi  held  a  good 
while  in  lufpenfe,  could  not  help  being 
furprized  at  this  declaration,  which, 
however,  (he  was  fo  cruel  as  to  turn  into 
ridicule.  The  gaiety  of  her  reply 
diiconccrted  him  for  fome  moments  : 
but,  recovering  himlelf,  he  anfwered 
very  gravely,  that  he  loved,  and  would 
for  ever  love  her;  and  that,  as  it  was  not 
in  her  power  to  prevent  it,  fhe  ought  to. 
thir.k  of  fome  way  of  making  him  hap- 
py, (ince  that  would  be  the  ready  way 
to  make  herielf  fo.  And  that  (he  cculd 
never  have  a  better  hufband,  fmce  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  ferve  her. 

His  thoughts  we»e  fo  taken  up  with 
this  anfwei ,  that,  quite  forgetful  of  hit 
office,  he  drove  againft  a  tree,  which 
unluckily  grew  by  the  fide  of  the  rc?ad  j 
when,  the  wheel  breaking,  poor  Ma- 
rilla  was  thrown  in  the  dirtj  while  the 
fquire,  giving  a  fpring,  flounced  into 
an  adjacent  ditch,  which  happened  to 
be  full  of  water.  Marilia,  who  had  not 
received  the  lealt  hurt,  was  prefently  on 
her  feet,  extending  her  hand  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor  dripping .fqflire,  which,. 
by  his  touch,  was  as  defiltd  as  his  own* 
She  found  him  Leaking  his  cars,  and,. 
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with  a  moft  cliftrefsful  countenance,  at-  towards  my  father,  who,  as  well  as 
tempting  to  clamber  up  the  bank.  His  Marilla,  was  all  amazement.  Mycoulin 
hat  and  wig  floated  on  the  ftream,  his  defired  his  fail  one  not  to  be  fo  coyj 

adding,  that  as  he  loved  her,  and  /he 
loved  him,  their  parents  confentwas  all 
that  was  neceflary  to  their  marriage  j 
and  then  addrelfing  himfeif  to  my  fa- 
ther, cried,  with  the  fame  vivacity— 

*  Egad,    Sir,  you    know    my    forame, 
'  lookee,  and  fo  forth  j   and  I  hope  you 
'  have  no  objection  to  my  having  the 

*  honour   of  being   <votre  petit-jits.'—-* 

*  The  honour  of  being  my  gra.idibn  !* 
cried  my  father,  laugh. ng;    '  how  is  tuat? 

*  One   language  ar  a   time,  Sir,  I  be- 
'  feechyuu.  I  don't  undeiftami— —  'He 
was   hue  interrupted  by  Marilia,  who, 
recovering  the  ufe  of  her  tongue,  cried 
out,  '  Wha't  do  you  mean,  Sir?  Let  go 
'   my  hand — f  cannot  comprehend  what 
'   you  would    be    at.      I  love   you  !-— 

*  You! — Whatinfolence  T     And  now, 
exerting  all  her  itrength,  ihe  gained  her 
liberty,  and  inftantly  flung  out  of  the 
room. 

As  foon  as  fhe  was  gone,  my  father 
told  him,   very  frankly,    that  he  could 
hot  pofTibly  account  for  this  rude  beha- 
viour; :md  that,  when  he  came  to  his 
hinife  in  fuch  a  deplorable  condition,  he 
did  not  think  it  was  with  defign    to  af- 
front his   daughter;    which,    whatever 
were  his    motives,  he  would  not  fuller. 
My  coufin  affured  him,  with  many  oaths, 
that  he  was  in  earned,  and  that  he  only 
intended   to   afk    his  confcnt  to   marry 
his  daughter,  for  that  lie  had  convincing 
proofs  that  me  loved  him.     My  father 
anfwered,  that  hs  could  never  believe  itj 
but  that,  if  it  was  true,   lie  had  no  ob- 
jection to  his  family  and  fonune ;  and 
therefore  infixed    upon  knowing   what 
reafon  he  had  to  believe  that  fhe  had  an 
affection  for  him.     My  coufin  replied, 
with  a  confident  laugh,  that  he  kn.-w 
we'l  enough  how  to  judge  ;  and  that  A 
lady  might  tell  fhe  loved  without  making 
ufe  of  words  j  that  if  my  father  knew  ail, 
he  would  be  of  his    mind;    arid  that, 
after  what  had  pafled,  fhe  ought  not  to 
have  given  herleif  fuch  airs;  but  it  was 
all  one,  he  could  be  as    indifferent   as 
her.     Marilla  now  returned,  and  inter- 
rupted a  converfation  that  was  growing 
very  warm  on  my  father's  fide. 

As  flie  entered  the  room,  her  young 
fpark,  refolving  to  humble  her,  put  on 
a  Irok  of  infallibility,  and  walked  by 
her  with  a  carele/s,  affected,  and  felf- 
fatisfied  airj  but  feeming  not  to  obferve 


his 

face  was  as  much  befmearcd  as  his 
cloaths,  and  his  whole  figure  inch 
as  would  have  excited  laughter  in  any 
other  perfon  but  herfelf  j  but  to  her  it 
was  only  an  object  of  pi'.y. 

The   fervants,    who   were   riding  at 
fome  diftance,  ijo  fooner  beheld  his  mi- 
ierable  plight,  than  they  made  up  to  his 
afliftance,  and  prefently  fet  him  on  dry 
land.     Having   recovered   his  hat  and 
wig,  he  began,  with  great  confufion,  to 
make  his  apology,  which  fhe  interrupted) 
by  defiring  him  only  to  mind  his  own 
health,  to  take  one  of  the  horfes,  and  to 
ride  with  all  the  hafte    he  could  to  her 
fa?  tier's,  which  was  then  nothaif  a  mile 
distant;  and,  ordering  her   fervants  to 
bring  home  the  chaife,  prom i fed  to  fol- 
low him   on  foot.     My  coulin  readily 
obeyed;  and  Manila,  who  walks  much 
better    than    moft     ladies    about    S*. 
James's,  wasnotvery  longafter  him.  She 
entered  the  houfe  unperceived,  and  hav- 
ing waihed  herfelf,    and   changed    her 
cloaths,    went,  down    to    the    parlour, 
wh.  re  fhe   found   her  lover  fitting  with 
my  father  by  a  good  fire  :    he  had  been 
accommodated  with  a  large  dram,  as  a 
jirefervative  from  the  effects  of   the  cold; 
and  care  being  tafcen  to  fee  him  cleaned, 
and  with  frefh  apparel   put  in  a  more 
comfortable  plight,  he  was  now   in  a 
proper  fituation  to  receive  her. 

Was  it  poflible  for  my  poor  coufin  to 
bepr.  his  amour  under  more  unlucky 
auipiv-es  !  To  be  thus  fouled,  and,  falling 
from  his  afpiring  hope,  to  become  an 
object  worthy  of  derifion,  rather  than 
pity!  What  a  painful  humiliation  !  Bur, 
though  I  lament  his  fate,  he  had  l\l\\ 
comforts,  which  the  diffident  and  ten- 
der lover  co\ild  never,  on  the  like  occa- 
fion,  have  experienced  :  a  hidden  referve 
of  vanity  now  flood  his  friend,  and 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  manfully  under 
his  difgiace. 

Marilla  had  no  fooner  opened  the 
door,  than  my  coufin — who,  having  re- 
collected, as  he  himfeif  has  fince  con- 
fefTed,  the  obliging  manner  with  which 
fhe  had  endeavoured  to  help  him  out  of 
the  du;h,  the  little  care  fhe  took  of  her- 
felf, and  her  great  concern  for  him,  had 
rot  tbeleait  doubt  but  that  fhe  was  per- 
fectly in  love  with  him— flew  to  her  with 
open  arms,  gave  her  a  rude  kifs,  and, 
feizing  hold  cf  her  hand,  pulled  her 
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it,  (he  feated  hcrfelf  clofe  by  her  father, 
:n:id  in  a  calm  and  complaifant  manner 
»te  fired  him  to  lit  down.  He  obeyed 
with  a  frnile,  when  the  old  gentleman 
repeated  his  command  to  explain,  before 
his  daughter,  what  he  mejnt  by  his  in- 
innutions.  But  he  did  not  chufe  to 
hear  him;  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  iiis 
knee,  and  (taring  up  in  Manila's  face, 
lie  a(ked  her,  which  of  thoie  pretty  hands 
it  was  that  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
daub,  when  (he  was  fo  kind  as  to  ftrive  to 
help  him  out  of  the  ditch.  He  then 
propofed,  that  me  fhould  hold  it  out  to 
him,  that  he  might  kifs  it;  called  her  a 
dear,  fweet,  fond  foci;  fwore  (he  could 
not  help  it;  (he  was  frightened  for  him, 
nnd  ofF  her  guard,  oreU'e  it  would  have 
been  imprudent  to  yield  fo  foon;  that 
fome  men  would  like  her  the  worfe  for 
it;  but  that  he  thought  it  a  certain  (ign 
that  (he  would  make  a  good  wife,  fmce, 
though  he  was  in  fault,  (he  took  more 
care  of  him  than  herfelf. 

Manila,  gueffing  the  grounds  of  his 
behaviour,  heard  this  arrogant  fpeech 
without  once  attempting  to  interrupt 
him:  but  he  had  no  fooner  concluded, 
than  grvinghim  a  contemptuous  look — 
I  am  forry,  Sir,'  (aid  (he,  '  that  you 
fhould  put  i'uch  a  falfe  coiiuruc~tk>n 
upon  my  humanity.  I  thought  your 
life,  or,  at leaft,  your  health,  in  dan- 
ger; I  followed  the  nVrt  dictates  of 
pity,  and,  inftead  of  diverting  my- 
lelf  with  your  misfortunes,  endeavour- 
ed all  I  was  able  to  remove  them;  nnd 
hurried  you  hither,  where  I  knew  you 
could  be  fupplied  with  neccfiaries  till 
you  received  them  from  home.  But 
fuch  is  the  return  that  the  leaft  aft  of 
kindnefs  meets  with  from  narrow 
and  felfifh  minds.  Yet,  laffurcyou, 
Sir,  I  am  not  forry  for  the  little  I 
have  done  with  an  intent  to  ferve  you; 
it  fp reads  no  blu(h  on  my  cheek,  it 
gives  no  uneafmefs  to  my  hunt. 
There  is  not  a  creature  living  that  I 
would  not  have  fervtd  with  equal  ten- 
deincfs.  But  how  could  your  vanity 
fugged  fuch  a  motive  for  my  endea- 
vouring, without  any  hurt  to  myfelf, 
to  ferve  the  brother  of  Amelia,  and  a 
near  relation  to  my  fitter  Felicia  ? 
What  x  wretched  heart  muft  you  have, 
while  you  can  form  no  idea  of  gene- 
rofity,  humanity,  orcompaflion,  with- 
out the  allay  of  a  particular  affection  ! 
I  wifh  you  well,  I  confeis;  and  more 
ib,  as  ths  happinefs  of  a  worthy  fa- 


mily is,  in  fome  degree,  comiec\e4 
with  yours  :  but,  at  the  fame  time,  I 
rnuft  be  fo  plain  as  to  tell  you,  that  I 
n-j.Mer  do,  nor  ever  can,  love  you, 
Your  vices  are -an  infurmountableob- 
ftacle.  Your  travels,  which  might 
have  been  of  fervicc  to  a  man  of  icnfc 
and  virtue,  only  ftrve  to  difgrace  you, 
and  tiilplay  your  ignorance  and  folly. 
Forgive  me,  Sir,  I  mean  not  to  refie& 
on  any  involuntary  imperfection j  were 
you  as  kind  to  yaurieif  as  nature  nas 
been,  you  would  be  much  more  tole- 
rable. But  your  debauchery,  your 
boa(tcd  lewdntfs,  and  that  impious 
cuftom  of  (wearing,  the  unmannerly 
vice  of  a  bully,  muft  for  ever  exclude 
you  from  the  afie&ion  of  any  woman 
who  has  feofe,  virtue,  or  true  delica- 
cy. Indeed,  Sir,  if  you  vvo-iid  be 
happy  here,  you  muft  emkn-our,  at 
leaft,  to  copy  your  ecu  (in  Manly, 
and,  like  him,  uipire  to  bt  happy 
hereafter.  He,  I  dare  fay,  rnioys 
more  true  dt-light  from  the  reflections 
of  his  own  mind,  in  one  day,  than 
yoti,  with  your  beaded  (win::  of  plea- 
lure,  in  the  compafs  of  a  year/ — '  Ay, 
than  in  the  compjfs  j:  an  eternity,' 
cried  my  father,  witli  an  eagerncis  which 
could  arife  from  nc'hino  but  a  convic- 
tion founded  on  experience:  *I  know 
'  it,  Sir;  feel  it  every  clay/ 

I  believe,  Madam,  you  v  ill  think 
Manila's  reproof  much  kinder  than  my 
co;ifin'~s  inlblence  deferved  :  Tne  had,  in- 
deed, a  favourable  opportunity  to  hum- 
ble his  pride,  and,  by  o;  fining  his  eyes 
to  his  own  follies,  to  lay  an  obligation 
on  his  whole  family:  tothis  point,  then, 
(lie  generoufly  directed  her  views.  In- 
de<d,  had  (lie  not  treated  him  with  fuch 
forcible  feverity,  all  (lie  could  fay  would 
have  been  ufelefs.  Kis  mind  is  fo  ex- 
tremely callous,  that  fine  raillery,  though 
ever  fo  (harp,  would  not  have  hurt 
him. 

The  youth,  ftruck  with  the  eafe  of  a 
conqucft  which  he  fancied  he  ha.d  too 
foon  obtained,  began  already  to  think 
of  my  filter  with  indifference.  His  el- 
bow was  (till  OH  his  knee,  and  his  eyes, 
with  the  utmoft  confidence,  fixed  on 
IT-IS  :  but  (he  had  hardly  uttered  three 
or  four  fentences,  when  fin-prize,  vexa- 
tion, and  difappointmeut,  appeared  by 
turns  on  the  ftifr  mufcles  of  his  unmeaning 
face,  that  was  not  at  all  formed  to  ex- 
prefs  his  ideas;  and  yet  thefe  were 
wrought  up  in  fo  ftrong  a  manner,  as  to 
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give  deformity  to  every  feature  :  and  at 
latt,  as  if  blafted  by  the  indignant  look 
of  Virtue,  he  fighed,  hung  down  his 
head,  and  fat  abafhed  and  confounded. 
The  bare  idea  of  lofing  for  ever, 
what  he,  juft  before,  was  ready  to  de- 
fpiie,  made  him  almoll  diftracted.  His 
humility  was  now  no  lefs  extravagant 
than  his  vanity  before;  it  funk  even  into 
meannefs,-  and  the  molt  abject  fubmif- 
fions  :  he  rofe,  walked  about  the  room, 
Iat  down  again,  wept,  began  to  fwcar, 
and  (topped  (hoi  t  before  the  execration 
was  finifhed;  and,  at  laft,  after  the 
folemneit  proteftations,  that  he  never 
loved  her  a  hundredth  part  ib  well  as  he 
did  that  moment,  told  her  that  he  wimed 
from  the  bottom  of  his  heart  that  (he 
tad  not  a  farthing  in  the  world,  or  (to 
ufe  his  own  elegant  pirate)  a  ftnock  to 
her  back,  that  he  might  let  her  fee  his 
finccrity. 

Marilla  fays,  that  it  was  impoflible  for 
her  to  avoid  liniling,  and  in-llantly  thank- 
ing him  for  his  good  wiiiies.      As  to  my 
father,  he  burlt  into  laughter:  '  A  fine 
fpeech  truly  !*  laid  he;    'a  moft  gene- 
rous lover  !  So  you  would  have  her  be 
a  beggar,  that  you  might  force  her  to 
be  miserable  your  own  way  ?    We  are 
all    greatly  obliged   to  you.'       My 
coufin  endeavoured   to   vindicate  him- 
ftlf;  and  after  laying  and  unfaying,  af- 
firming and   retracing,    at    laft,    with 
much    hesitation   and    Itammering,     he 
•rjade  fliift  to  declare,  that  he  only  meant 
to  fay,  that  he  (hould  be  glad  of  an  op- 
portunity  to    convince   her   how   very 
jcuch  he  loved  her. 

But,  Madam,  I  rry  your  patience  too 
pjuch^  as  well  as  tire  myfelf,  in  thus 
dwelling  on  circumftances  that  you  may 
think  beneath  your  notice.  I  (hall  only 
lay,  therefore,  that  by  the  time  his  fer- 
vant  had  returned  with  linen  and  other 
deaths  from  my  aunt's,  he  began  to  be 
more  reconciled  to  his  fate;  and,  afier 
having  drefled  himfelf  afre/h,  took  his 
leave  with  a  tolerable  grace.  Not  all 
the  reafoning  in  the  world  could  have 
madehim  fo  fenfibleof  his  fVlly,  as  this 
ciiiappointment  has  done.  £,ove  feems  to 
have  refined  his  mind,  and  to  have  given 
a  large  (cope  to  his  underitanding.  He 
fhuns  his  old  companions  j  and,  for  the 
prefent  at  leait,  has  thrown  off  his  fa- 
Yourite  vices.  It  has  taught  him  the 
«fe  of  reflection;  aixi,  in  (hurt,  if  this 
reformation  continues,  we  may  have  the 
kappinefs  to  ie<s  hi.n  have  a  _u  t  .  i..\  ., 
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to  that  refpect  antf  complacency  which 
is  ever  due  to  the  character  of  an  honeft 
man:  a  title  the  moft  fignificant,  as  it 
carries  in  itfelf  the  idea  of  intrinfick 
worth  and  excellence. 

After  all,  a  union  between  my  coufin 
and  Marilla  would  be  extremely  agree- 
able to  me,  could  I  be  but  ones  convin- 
ced of  the  lincerity  of  his  reformation  9 
fince  it  would  not  only  give  a  clofer  ce- 
ment to  the  two  families,  but  might  hap- 
pily confirm  that  virtue  which  has  yet 
fcarcely  taken  root.  But  why  do  I 
mention  this?  It  is  a  thing  altogether 
impracticable;  (he  will  not  fufter  me  to 
fpeak  of  it;  his  want  of  fenfe  is  alone, 
in  her  eiteem,  an  un Surmountable  obfta- 
cle.  The  deficiency,  (he  fays,  is  on 
the  wrong  fule;  and  (lie  could  never  have 
a  fincereeftetm  for  a  huiband  who  was 
acknowledged  by  ail  her  acquaintance 
to  be  greatly  her  inferior.  And,  in- 
deed, I  muft  confefs  that  I  think  her  in 
the  right. 

Lucius  and  I  propofe  to  meet  you  at 
Leiceiter.  1  (incerely  wi(h  you  a  fafe 
and  agreeable  journey;  and  am,  as  you 
will  ever  find  me  when  our  friend(hip 
will  befupported  by  a  nearer  intercourfe, 
your  ladyfhip's  faithful  friend, 

FELICIA  MANLY. 


L  E  T  T  E  R    XLIX. 

FROM  CHARLOTTE    TO    LADY  HAR- 
RIOT ***. 

DEAR     MADAM, 

DI D  not  I  tell  you,  that  I  would 
not  write  till  I  couKi  fend  you 
word  how  I  liked  my  fituation  ?  Why 
then  fhould  you  complain  that  I  have 
not  kept  my  word  ?  I  am  in  a  new 
world;  and  three  months  is  furely  time 
little  enough  to  form  a  judgment,  where 
every  thing  I  fee,  and  every  thing  I  hear, 
is  as  great  a  novelty  as  if  J  had  been 
twnfported  to  Come  unknown  region. 
Conceive,  if  you  can,  how  fin  prizing  it 
muft  be  to  me,  who  never  beheld  any 
thing  but  the  fpiendois,  or,  as  I  now 
cmife  to  call  them,  the  tedious  ceremo- 
nies of  a  court,  to  meet  with  artlefs  (im- 
plicity  and  plain-drifted  n  uth,  inftcad  of 
polite  flattery  ant}  bigh-ftrained  compli- 
ment; and,  in  the  room  of  every  gaudy 
tolly,  to  behold  p^irx:  nature  and  white- 
robed  inr.ccen.ce  and  felicity  arifmg 
.i  >.  iCt  conformity  to  their  die- 
Y  tatts. 
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tales.  But  I  believe,  Madam,  a  par- 
ticular account  of  my  reception  and 
manner  of  life  will  not  be  difagreeable. 
To  begin,  then. 

As  I  intended  to  furprize  them,  by 
arriving  an  hour  or  two  ibonerthan  they 
expecled,  I  was  not  above  five  miles 
from  the  end  cf  my  journey,  when  I 
was  met  by  M:\  Manlv  and  my  friend. 
We  had  like  to  have  pa  fled  by  each  other; 
but  Felicia  happily  obierv;ng  the  coro- 
nets on  my  cannot,  called  rne  by  my 
name.  I  K-  «VC  th.  :m  n  K-ok  ;  their  door 
flew  open  5  and  both  Lucius  and  me  were 
at  mine  be; ore  nny  of  our  fellows  had 
trrrie  to  difm'vjnt.  I  was  furpiizcd,  I 
confefs,:it  this  piece  of"  indecoium.  '  O 
'  the  deai 'hoyden  !'  cried  I  to  myfelf, 
arid  the  feivants  ihred  as  if  they  were 
afhamedof  thrii  infigrtirkancy.  Theeyes 
of  both  my  friends  fpaikled  with  plea* 
{lire;  their  rapidity  and  eagernefs  footh- 
ed  my  friendthip,  while  my  heart  flut- 
tered, and  iaid — '  To  follow  nature  is 
*  the  height  of  good-breeding.  One 
of  mv  feivants  prefently  opened  the  door 
cf  the  chariot,  when  I  could  do  no  lefs 
than  ftep  out  to  embrace  th<rm.  But  I 
fhall  take  no  notice  of  the  endearing 
compliments  that  paffed  between  us.» 
Felicia's  cheeks  were  moiftened  with  a 
tender  lerthnony  of  her  joy.  I  was  com- 
pelled, by  friend  (hip,  to  leave  my  wo- 
man to  ride  alone,  and  to  give  them  my 
company  in  their  own  coach,  in  which, 
in  a  kind  of  triumph,  they  canied  me 
to  the  end  of  oui  journey. 

We  ioon  arrived  at  thehoufe,  a  large 
plain  edifice,  fitnated  in  the  midllof  an 
earthly  p:uadife,  where  I  found  an  en- 
tertainment rather  hofpi  table  and  friend- 
ly ihan  prof ufe  and  magnificent.  I 
wai' welcomed  with  the  molt  obliging 
teftimor.its  of  joy;  and  as  they  con- 
cluded that  1  mutt  be  weary  with  my 
journey,  I  was  early  conducted  to  my 
apartment,  the  molt  fumptuous  of  any 
in  the  whole  building;  and  though  there 
isnothing  likegrandeur  in  the  furnituj-e, 
there  is  a  ntatnefs  and  elegance  that  at 
fir  It  engaged  my  attention:  every  thing 
is,  like  the  owner's  mind,  plain  and  beau- 
tiful. Such  was  the  idea  Felicia  had 
given  of  me  to  her  few  (elect  friends, 
that,  from  the  firft:  moment,  wherever  I 
appeared  I  feemed  to  infpire  joy;  their 
hearts  wcic  as  open  as  their  houfes  to 
receive  me;  and  all  of  them  actually 
ftrive  who  moil  fhall  contribute  to  make 
jny  lekLnce  in  this  delightful  place  as 


agreeable  as  poMible.  But,  after  all,  you 
can't  imagine,  Madam,  what  a  rultick 
creature  this  Felicia  is  grown j  why,  me 
is  fuch  a  walker,  I  can't  keep  pace  with 
her  half  the  length  of  a  fmall  field.  I 
laugh  at  her  activity,  and  mimick  her 
country  (hide;  while  me,  with  the 
greateft  good-humour,  ridicules  my 
mincing  Itep,  and  endeavours  to  put  me 
out  of  conceit  with  fome  little  peculi- 
arities, which  (he  calls  affeftation.  Mr. 
Manly  has,  indeed,  every  perfection 
that  my  lovely  friend  has  attributed  to 
him:  believe  me,  he  has  nothing  of  the 
fwain  but  fimplicity,  and  an  artlefs 
heart;  nothing  of  theconrtier,  but  the  un- 
afftftedeafe  and  freedom  of  his  behaviour* 
and  fuch  an  efteem  I  have  already  enter- 
tained for  him,  that  I  had  rather  hear  him 
talk  than  liften  to  the  compliments  of  the 
fineftbe.iu  in  Chritlendom.  Nay,  more, 
I  love  him;  love  him  as  I  fhould  my 
guardian  angel,  were  I  permitted  to  fee 
his  perfbn^  and  hear  his  heavenly  ad- 
monitions. If  it  fliould  pleafe  the  Di- 
reclor  of  all  events  to  fuffer  me  to  be 
fafely  delivered  of  a  boy,  where  mail  I 
find  a  tutor  like  him  ?  I  would  not,  fur 
the  world,  deny  him  the  happinefs  of 
being  brought  up  with  his  fon.  Should 
I  live  to  fee  the  image  of  my  dear  de- 
ceafed  lord  growing  up  under  his  care, 
what  a  fweet  addition  would  it  give  to 
my  reveries  !  With  what  pleafing  fym- 
pathy  fhou!d  Felicia  and  I  behold  the 
two  prattling  infants  daddling  before 
us  through  the  garden  or  the  fields  j 
while  we,  with  hearts  filled  to  the  brim 
with  maternal  love  and  focial  fritnd- 
fliip,  walk  flowly  after,  talking  of  re* 
fined  delights,  and  raifing  our  fouls  on 
the  wings  of  heavenly  affection  and  gra- 
titude! The  little  cherubim,  when  ly- 
ing on  Felicia's  lap,  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  Venus  and  infant  Cupid  I  have  fo 
often  admired  in  my  uncle's  clofet.  I 
need  not  tell  you  that  he  is  a  lovely  boy, 
when  I  make  ufe  of  this  comparison  j  a 
comparifon  that  would  wrong  him,  if  I 
did  not  add,  that  it  only  holds  good 
while  he  fleeps ;  for,  when  awake,  hi* 
bright  blue  eyes  deftroy  the  refemblance. 
The  firft  vifit  I  paid  was  to  Marilla, 
who  is  the  fame  engaging  creature  that 
Felicia  has  always  delcribed  her:  (he 
has  a  good  deal  of  learning,  a  great  deal 
of  fine  fenfe,  and  a  vail  deal  of  that 
tender  humanity,  that  unlimited  good- 
nefs  of  heart,  which,  uncircumfcnbed 
by  the  ties  of  bload  pr  the  diftinftions 

of 
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of  religion,  grafps  at  the  happinefs  of 
every  human  creature.  In  this  fhe  re- 
femhles  Lucius,  to  whom  fhe  is  nearer 
allied  by  a  kindred  foul  than  by  all 
the  ties  of  nature.  He  considers  man 
as  man,  and  himfelf  as  a  citizen  of  the 
world  ;  and  they  both  regard  the  whole 
univerfe,  however  varied  by  the  com- 
plexion of  different  regions,  however 
diftinguifhed  by  religions,  cuftoms,  and 
manners,  as  having  a  reciprocal  claim 
to  benevolence,  and  the  kindeft  a6ls  of 
humanity.  In  this  vifit  to  Mr.  Manly 's, 
I  was  entertained  with  the  fame  affec- 
tion as  if  I  too  had  been  married  into 
the  family:  Marilla  received  me  with 
open  arms 5  and  the  good  lady,  her 
mamma,  exprefTed  almoft  as  muchten- 
tkrnefs  for  me  as  for  Felicia,  or  her 
own  daughter;  while  my  friend,  fmil- 
ing  at  their  carets,  feemed  tofeta  higher 
value  on  them  than  on  thofe  beftowed 
on  herfelf.  What  a  difference  is'  there, 
Madam,  between  this  frank  behaviour, 
this  unreferved  freedom  of  mind,  and 
all  the  low  a&s  of  difguife,  the  empty 
formalities,  the  modes  and  forms  of 
greatnefs  !  The  opennefs  of  their  coun- 
tenances made  it  impoflible  for  me  to  be 
under  the  leaft  reftraint.  In  an  hour's 
time  I  was  as  free  and  intimate  with 
every  one  of  them  as  Felicia  herfelf;  I 
told' them  I  knew  all  their  affairs,  and 
enquired  of  Manila,  whether  me  was 
yet  inclined  to  admit  the  addrefles  of 
Felicia's  coufin  ?  She  reddened  a  little; 
but  immediately  replied,  that  was  it 
poffible  for  her  to  be  in  love  with  a  vi- 
cious man,  let  his  perfon  and  beha- 
viour be  ever  fo  engaging,  me  would 
never  admit  of  his  addreflesj  fincethis 
would  be  to  hazard  both  prefent  and 
eternal  happinefs:  that,  in  this  cafe,  it 
would  be  her  duty  to  do  violence  to 
her  heart,  and,  by  a  glorious  effort, 
endeavour  to  conquer  herfelf;  how 
then  could  (he  ever  think  of  being  fo 
nearly  united  to  a  man  whom,1  though 
flie  would  not  defpife,  fhe  could  never 
love! 

«  But/  faid  Mr.  Manly  with  afmile, 
«.  my  daughter  has  another  motive  tore- 
«  fufehim.  which,  notwithftanding  the 

*  extraordinary  franknefs  of  her  temper, 

*  fhe  has  had  the  art  to  conceal.     A 
«  young  clergyman,  nearly  related  to 

*  Mr.  Stevens,'  is  lately  returned  into 

*  this  part  of  the  country,  where  he  has 


obtained  a  fmall  living;    but,  though 
his  circumftances  are  but  very  indif- 
ferent, he  has  every  other   qualifica- 
tion  that  can  recommend  him  to  my 
daughter.     He  was  laft  week  acciden- 
tally in  her  company;  anJ    1  am    in- 
formed that  fhe  has  made  a  conqueft 
which  fhe  cannot  but  approve.    I  had 
this  information  from  Felicia's  coufin, 
who  mnkes  a  great  merit  of  the  difco- 
very;  and  fay?,  that  though  the  cler- 
gyman defpairs  of  ever  obtaining  her, 
and  has  declared  that  he  (hall  never 
have  the  prefumption   to  attempt  it, 
yet,  in  his  opinion,   I  ought  to  watch 
her  cloff,   left  fhe  fhou Id  be  prevailed 
upon  to  throw  hei  (elf  away.' 
During  this   fpeech,  Manila    had  a 
conltraint  and  aukwardnsis   in  her  air, 
which  mewed  her  at  a  lofs  how   to  be- 
have; but  fhe  was  focn  relieved  by  Fe- 
licia, who,  after  expreffing  forhe  indig- 
nation  againtt  her  coxiiin,   afked  if  the 
gentleman  was  not  educated  at    Cam- 
bridge.    Mr.  Mrir.ly  anfwered,  that  he 
heard  fo.     On  which  fhe  told  him,  that 
fhe  had  once  the  honour  of  his  company 
with  Mr.  Stevens,  Lucius,    her  aunt, 
and  Amelia,  in  a  vifit  they  paid  at  my 
*Lord  M****'s;  that  fhe  was  greatly 
pleafed  with  his  converfarion,  and    be- 
lieved him  to  be  a  gentleman  of  uncom- 
mon   merit.     It   was    eafy   to  lee  that 
Marilla  did  not  hear  this  encomium  with 
indifference,  though  fhe  had  the  puefence 
of  mind  inftantly  to  change  the  fubjeft. 
Marilla,  who  had  yet,  as  five  told  us 
afterwards,  no  more  than    a  high  opi- 
nion of  the  merit  of  this  reverend  gen- 
tleman,   an  eiteem  which    rather    eh- 
creafed  thsn  dirhubed  the  tranquillity  off 
her  mind,  had    foon  a   very  favourable 
opportunity  to  Ice  if    it    was  worthily 
placed.     She  had  no  difficulties  to  en- 
counter with;  her  father,  anil  everyone 
of  the  family,  were  devoted  to  h?r  hap- 
pinefs.     Mr.  M.ir-ly,  difgufted  with  the 
follies  of  life,  rejoiced  at  the  prof,jc6r.  of 
difpofmgof  his  daughter  to  a  perfon  of 
intrin'ick  worth;    he    only    wan  fed  to 
know    if    his     information     was   -well 
founded,  and  this  he  eafily  accomp  :     - 
ed.     He  invited    Mr.  Stevens  ami  t1  e 
cleigyman  to  dme  with  him;  and  hio.- 
ting  out  the  name  of  the  young  efquire, 
mewed  them  the  letter  as  a  mean  attempt 
to  injure  them  in  his  efteem.   The  moJeft 
clergyman,  (truck,  with  confufion,  tretn- 
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bled,  and  confeflTed  the  truth;  at  the 
lame  time  afluring  him,  with  many  pro- 
teftations,  that  though  it  was  true  he 
loved  Mai  ill  a,  he  never  had  the  pre- 
fumption  to  afpire  to  the  leaft  hope;  and 
that,  whatever  had  been  the  confe- 
quence,  he  had  refolved  never  to  men- 
tion it  to  her.  But  Mr.  Manly  inter- 
rupted him,  by  letting  him  know  that 
lie  was  not  clifpleafed;  that  he  had  a  very 
great  efteem  for  him;  and  though  his 
daughter's  fortune  would  be  now  very 
confiderable,  the  difproportion  could  not 
be  great,  fmce  he  did  not  doubt,  if  vir- 
tue, piety,  and  good  fenfe,  would  do, 
but  that  in  time  he  would  wear  the  mi- 
tre; and  that,  if  he  could  gain  his  daugh- 
ter's affection,  he  would  be  no  obltacle 
to  their  union. 

You  mult  not  expecl,  Madam,  that 
I  (hould  here  defcribe  his  rapture,  or 
tell  the  wife  and  filly  things  he  faid  and 
did.  He  was  in  a  moment  raifed  from 
defpair  almoft  to  the  pofleffion  of  his 
higheft  wifhes:  if,  then,  he  did  not  be- 
haVe  at  this  inftant  like  a  madman,  or  a 
fool,  I  fhould  have  no  opinion  either  of 
his  love  or  his  wifdom.  However,  he 
wn*  introduced  to  Manila,  who  received 
him  with  the  deference  due  to  his  merit: 
he  faw  her  every  day;  and  (he  every  day 
becoming  more  fenfible  of  his  value,  in 
about  fix  weeks  time  they  were  mar- 
ried. 

The  young  fquire,  though  he  had  BO 
great  reafon  to  hope,  could  not  bear  to 
lofe  the  poflibility  of  obtaining  her,  much 
lefs  to  fee  her  in  the  pofleffion  of  anotherj 
and,  therefore,  as  if  his  reformation  had 
been  only  a  pretence,  threw  it  afide,  as 
being  now  of  no  fervice  to  him.  He 
curfed  her  and  himfelf;  ftormed  like  a 
madman;  (wore  to  abandon  himfelf  to 
every  vice;  went  out,  and  got  fo  drunk, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  home; 
and  the  next  day  was  feized  with  a  fever, 
from  which  he  recovered  with  diffi- 
culty. The  idea  of  the  immediate  ap- 
proach of  death  filled  his  mind  with 
horrors  not  to  be  ex  ore  fled.  Dreadful, 
indeed,  were  the  conflicts  of  his  defpair; 
but  tliefe  were  at  laitreinored  by  prayer 
and  penitential  tears;  and,  indeed,  this 
ficknefs  feems  to  have  produced  x  real 
refjrm;i*ion.  He  is  but  jult  recovered, 
and  may  now  live,  and  yet  be  no  dif- 
grace  to  his  family;  he  ..may  have  a  juft 
c.airn  t»  the  complacency  of  his  friends  j 


and  may  arife  as  high  as  his  «ap3city 
will  fufferhim,  to  the  degree  of  an  ho- 
nefthufband,  pnhapsa  plodding  coun- 
try /quire,  and  a  well-meaning  juttice 
of  the  quorum. 

My  whole  attention  is  to  contribute, 
by  an  eafy  chearfulnefs  and  good -hu- 
mour, to  the  fatisfaclion  of  a  narrow 
circle  of  friends,  and  to  furnifh  frefh. 
matter  for  their  amufement.  It  is  their 
talk  to  improve,  mine  only  to  divert. 
Manila,  who  lias  not  yet  retired  to  her 
new  habitation,  graces  Qiir  little  fociety 
more  frequently  than  before  her  mar- 
riage; and  with  her  conies  the  agree- 
able youth  who  has  the  honour  of  her 
neareft  friendfliir.  I  want  words  t» 
exprefs  the  height  of  their  felicity:  he, 
as  well  as  Lucius  and  Felicia,  is  con- 
fidei'ed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Manly  as 
the  pride  of  their  little  family,  as  their 
happinefs  and  glory.  I  hardly  ever 
knew  a  man  of  finer  fenfe  or  more  ge- 
nerous fentimems  ;  I  could  not  have 
imagined  that  a  perlbn  could  be  found 
fo  nearly  refembling  Lucius. 

It  is  now,  Madam,  that  I  begin  to 
live,  to  know  myielf,  and  to  know  the 
human  mind,  which*  in  this  place  ap- 
pears ftripped  of  every  difguifc.  True 
felicity  dwells  here;  here  is  peace  and 
joy.  I  tafte  the  delight  of  the  mott 
fprightly  and  improving  converfation;  t, 
read,  I  give  a  full  fcope  to  my  reflec- 
tions; and  thefe  employments  alternate- 
ly fill  up  my  time.  I  fometimes  vcriture 
to  walk  out  alone,  and,  wrapt  in  fober 
contemplation,  trace  the  hidden  recefles 
of  my  own  heart. 

Would  you  believe  it  ?  I  am  grown  a 
very  enthufiaft.  I  fall  in  raptures  at  the 
lovely  face  of  nature.  And  were  you 
to  fee  me,  when  I  walk  in  the  garden, 
or  in  the  adjacent  fields;  or  when,  to 
enlarge  the  landfcape,  I  view  from  the 
turret  the  wide  profpecl  (tretching  in  a 
long  ,'evel  till  it  mingles  with  the 
clouds;  were  you,  in  thele  moments, 
to  hear  my  ihaptbdies,  and  be  a  witnefs 
ot  my  extravagances;  even  you,  with 
all  your  partiality  for  me,  would  be 
tempted  to  think  me  mad.  But,  per- 
haps, you  are  not  far  from  thinking  me 
fo  at  prefent :  however,  it  is  beft  to 
conclude  while  I  have  room  to  aflurt 
you,  that  I  have  the  honour  to  be  yo\jf 
lady  (hip's  tnoft  fiiiccre  friend, 

CHARLOTT*. 
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PREFACE. 


IT  has  been  too  much  a  cuftom  among  the  modern  writers  of  ro- 
mance, to  expofe  perfons  inftead  of  vices  or  follies ;  and  to  draw 
from  real  life  the  characters  of  a  work,  the  very  plan  and  intent  of 
which  befpeaks  it  fiction.  Where  the  Author  has  been  honeft  enough, 
to  avoid  this;  or  where,  from  a  more  juil  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
thing  he  fets  about,  he  has  been  under  no  temptation  to  fall  into  a  pro- 
cedure that  has  no  real  connection  with  it;  the  world  has  too  often 
executed  the  ill-natured  office  for  him,  and  has  conftrued  that  into 
perfonal  abufe  which  he  intended  as  general  admonition.  In  this  cafe, 
the  crime  is  theirs  who  apply,  not  his  who  has  happened  to  write  what 
was  capable  of  application  ;  as,  indeed,  every  general  cenfure  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  more  or  lefs  fo,  if  founded  on  foibles  that  really  exift. 

Under  thefe  difad vantages,  an  Author  who  publiihes  a  piece  of 
this  kind  can  do  no  more  than  enter  his  caveat  againft  fuch  treat- 
ment of  his  works.  It  is  with  great  ferioufnefs  that  the  writer  of  thefe 
Adventures  declares,  that  there  is  in  the  world  no  fuch  perfon  as  the 
hero  of  them,  or  as  any  other  character  defcribed  in  them  .  the  perfons 
are  all,  fo  far  at  leaft,  Tom  Jones's  and  ClarifTa's.  Refemblances  there 
are,  which  may,  perhaps,  in  fome  parts  of  them,  in  fome  degree  fit 
certain  particular  perfons;  but  they  are  intended  as  characters  of  va- 
rious vices,  follies,  &c.  and  not  as  defcriptions  of  particular  perfons. 

In  this  light  only  the  Author  gives  them  to  the  world;  declaring 
that  he  means  no  particular  perfon  by  any  of  them,  nor  knows  any 
perfon  to  whom  any  one  of  them  can  with  juflice  be  appropriatea. 
After  this,  if  any  body  chufes  to  apply  them,  or  to  charge  all  the 
foibles  defcribed  under  any  of  them  on  any  private  perfon  who  may 
happen  to  be  poflefled  of  fome  one  of  them,  the  cenfure  ought  to  fall 
where  the  fault  lies,  that  is,  on  him  who  forces  the  words  into  afenfc 
the  Author  never  intended  to  exprefs  by  them. 


THE 


THE 

ADVENTURES 

O  F 

MR.     GEORGE     EDWARDS, 

A     CREOLE, 

BOOK   THE    FIRST. 

CONTAINING    ABOUT    AS    MUCH    BUSINESS    AS    THE    FIRST    ACT    OF   A 
COMEDY. 


CHAP.    I. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  A  PERSON  WHO 
WILL  BE  OF  USE  TO  US  HERE- 
AFTER. 


*.  HOEVER  has  had  oc- 
3*  cafion  to  vifit  the  lower 

$  W  <(  part  of  Scotland  Yard, 
if  jgt  fc  mu^  nave  obferved  an  ob- 

*^»  ^  fcure  door-way,  long  fince 
diverted  of  the  apparatus 
xvith  which  it  once  was  capable  of  be- 
ing (hut  ;  and  at  prefent  ferving  only  to 
discover  a  dark  paflage,  the  nightly  fcene 
of  many  a  tender  courtfhip.  At  the  ex- 
tremity of  this  dtiiky  entrance  appears, 
behind  the  barrier  of  afpiked  hatch,  the 
triple-bolted  gate  of  the  very  eminent  and 
amiable  Mr.  Jeremy  Edwards. 

The  apartnaent  was  originally  deftin- 
ed  to  the  fervice  of  one  of  the  lower  do- 
mefticks  of  the  archbimop  of  Canter- 
bury. It  belonged  to  a  fett  of  rooms  of 
old  allotted  for  the  reception  of  that  pre- 
late and  his  retinue,  if  at  any  time  the 
bufmefs  of  the  Privy  Council  mould  de- 
tain him  later  at  St.  James's  than  the 
proper  hours  for  his  crofling  the  water. 


The  tranquillity  of  our  country  hss 
now  rendered  late  councils  unneceflary  j 
and  the  apartments,  in  lefs  happy  times 
appointed  to  fuch  ufes,  have  been  along 
while  alienated  from  their  original  pro- 
prietor. The  humble  part  of  them, 
which  is  to  be  the  fcene  of  much  bufi- 
nefs  in  the  fucceeding  hiftory,  had  been 
fome  years  before  given,  by  a  perfon  of 
fafhion,  to  a  difcmled  footman,  whole 
unmannerly  demand  for  wages  my  Lord 
had  not  been  in  a  humour  to  comply 
with  juit  at  that  time;  and  from  this 
perfon,  who  had  ventured  to  borrow  on 
that  fund,  and  the  additional  joint  fecu- 
rity  of  a  neighbouring  tradefman,  about 
a  twentieth  part  of  the  fum  of  our  Mr. 
Edwards,  the  apartment,  after  the  dif- 
mifling  the  friend  to  the  Marfhalfea, 
and  obtaining  an  agreement  of  the  re- 
payment of  the  fum  by  weekly  portions 
of  one  and  fixpence  each  from  the  piin- 
cipal,  devolved,  by  way  of  fecurity,  to 
the  creditor. 

Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  a  man  of 
great  prudence  and  ceconomy,  found 
many  realbns  for  being  pleafed  with  his 
new  habitation.  He  grew  fo  fond  of  it, 
indeed,  after  a  few  w^eks,  that  he  had 
B  the 
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the  generofity,  in  confederation  of  an 
afiigmnent  of  it  in  form,  together  with 
another  of  a  clue  proportion  of  the  debt, 
from  the  noble  donor,  to  acquit  the 
principal  in  the  obligation;  and,  at  the 
lame  time,  to  releafe  alto  his  friend  from 
the  prifon.  on  condition  of  his  entering 
into  the  weekly  engagement  in  the  other's 
place,  and  bringing  fome  relponfible 
perfon  to  piomile  that  he  fliould  keep  up 
to  his  payments  more  regularly  than  the 
other  had  done. 

That  his  habitation  was  fituated  with- 
in the  verge  of  the  court,  a  place  pri- 
vileged from  the  danger  of  arrelts,  could 
he,  indeed,  a  circumstance  of  no  con- 
fequence  to  Mr.  Edwards ;  who,  con- 
fcious  that  the  advantage  of  buying  with 
ready  money  was  more  than  adequate  to 
the  nighett  i-ntereft,  never  made  any 
debts  :  but  he  did  not  lofe  the  coniidera* 
tion  of  it's  being  in  a  neighbourhood 
where  almott  every  body  wanted  money 
io  heartily  as  to  be  glad  of  it  on  any 
terms.  Additionally  to  this,  it's  con- 
futing only  of  one  room  rendered  it  leis 
ex  pen  five  in  pomtof  furnitHre;  and  the 
difficulty  of  finding  the  way  to  it  gave 
him  fufiicient  ground  ior  hopes  that  his 
common  acquaintance,  if  he  had  not  yet 
been  able  entirely  to  get  rid  of  fuch  peo- 
ple, would  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
fearch  him  out  there ;  and  that  only 
thole,  by  whom  he  was  to  get  iomething, 
would  give  him  the  trouble  of  opening 
his  door  for  their  admittance. 

.As  the  gentle  reader  is  feldom  con- 
tent with  an  account  of  the  life  and 
a£tions  of  a  great  man,  unlcfs  he  is  alfo 
Informed  of  certain  other  lefs  elTential 
circumitances  in  regard  to  him,  we  mail 
comply  fo  far  with  the  cuftom  eftablimed 
from  time  immemorial,  by  authors  of 
the  clafs  to  which  we  flatter  ourfelves 
this  egregious  work  will  declare  we  hare 
the  honour  to  belong,  as  to  inform  the 
world  that  Mr.  Jeremy  Edwards,  the 
fubje<5t  of  our  p relent  relation,  was  a 
man  of  five  feet,  nine  inches,  and  three 
quarters  high;  hi;,  age  about  fixty-feven  j 
his  perfon  meagre;  his  countenance  fai- 
low,  and  deeply  wrinkled  ;  his  eyes  far 
funk,  in  their  fockets,  but  carrying;  the 
constant  marks  of  an  uncommon  fcrutiny 
and  diiccrnment  in  them  ;  and  ,his  beard 
a  fable,  filvered  :  it's  colour,  indeed, 
was  uiually  luore  diitingui ihable  on  a 
Saturday  than  at  other  times,  as  on  that 
day  it  was  ordinarily  about  one  third  of 
an  inch  in  length. 


His  habit  was  always  mourning;  that 
kind  of  drefs,  befide  it's  peculiar  gra- 
vity, having  the  advantages  of  being- 
bought  cheapeft  at  fecond-hand,  and 
requiring  the  leaft  expenlive  parapher- 
nalia in  fword,  buckles,  and  the  other 
common  appendages.  His  wig  was  a 
tye,  which,  bt-iide  the  advantage  it  en- 
joyed, in  common  with  the  coat,  of  gra- 
vity, and  an  appearance  of  importance 
without  expence;  by  drawing  the  two 
tyes  together  iti  a  knot  under  his  chin 
ar  bed-time,  very  comfortably  ferved  in 
the  place,  and  laved  the  expence  of 
night-caps. 

His  meals  were  temperate,  and  were- 
indeed  one  )eis  in  number  than  moft  peo- 
ple's} the  phyficians  having  perfuaded 
him,  as  he  had  liitened  to  their  <li(- 
cotirle  at  the  cofFee-houie,  that  fuppers 
were  unwholeibme.  His  hours  were 
early,  for  he  had  long  taught  hirnfelf  to 
cheat  life  of  all  that  time  which  could 
not  be  enjoyed  without  the  expence  of 
fire  and  candle.  His  mornings  were 
employed  in  looking  over  his  accounts, 
and  at:  his  devotions;  the  Park  took  up 
his  noon;  and,  from  the  time  of  his 
dinner  to  that  of  his  retiring  to  his  re- 
poll-,  he  might  be  always  found  at  Will's 
Coffee-hoiile,  where  he  got  law  from 
the  loquacious  Mr.  Tongue  as  cheap 
as  he  did  phvlick  from  jhe  debates  of 
the  very  eminent  Dr.  Greek  and  Dr. 
Cane;  and  where,  after  picking  up  the 
news  of  the  day  in  the  fame  manner, 
without  joining  in  any  conversation ,  he 
employed  the  reft  of  the  tedious  period 
in  reading,  one  after  another,  all  the  daily 
and  the  weekly  papers. 

The  corfee  at  thele  houfes  always  gave 
him  the  head-ache;  the  tea,  heobferved, 
made  him  low-lpirited ;  and,  as  for  cho- 
colate, he  could  never  (leep  after  it  :  in 
confequence  of  this,  he  never  drank  any 
thing  in  this  time  but  two  glaifes  of 
water, which  the  waiters  brought  to  him, 
without  being  called  upon,  at  ftated  pe- 
riods; and  he  paid  quarterly  at  the  bar, 
at  the  rate  of  three-pence  halfpenny  per 
week,  for  houfe-room. 

The  companion  of  this  gentleman's 
retirement  was  a  female  of  the  name  of 
Ruth,  who  had  been  taught  to  think  (lie 
had  great  realbn  to  applaud  his  tender- 
ness for  her,  though  fhe  had  no  know- 
ledge of  what  was  her  real  conne6lion 
with  him. 

Mrs.  Ruth,who,  at  the  period  at  which 
our  hitljiy  commences,  was  about  fix 

and 
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and  twenty,  had  been  bred  up  under  her 
mailer's  eye  from  aa  infant.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  her  had  commeiaced 
fome  time  before  her  birth.  Her  mo- 
ther, who  unfortunately  was  never  mar- 
ried, with  how  much  juHice  we  flral]  not 
pretend  to  f;iy,h:id  fworn  the  ft  uit.  of  her 
unlawful  amufements  to  him;  and  he 
h:u!  taken  the  child  very  early  under  his 
.immediate  protection,  trom  n  consider- 
ation that  it  was  eafy  to  maintain  her  at 
home,  at  a  linaller  ex  pence  than  he  mult 
•be  at  abroad  for  her;  and  that  (he  might 
-very  foon  be  employed  fo  as  to  make 
.her  rathtr  a  profit  than  an  exp'euce  to 
him. 

Upon  this  plan  the  little  Ruth  was 
very  early  initrucled  in  the  making  cab- 
bage-nets and  purfes  :  .from  thence  fhe 
went  through  the  whole  round  of  em- 
ployments fmce  idly  pretended  to  have 
been  invented  for  the  childien  of  the 
Foundling  Hofpital;  and  was  of  ib  to- 
wardly  and  indtiftripus  a  difpofition, 
that,  by  the  age  of  lever,  years,  (lie  more 
than  paid  for  her  food  and  raiment. 
-From  that  time  me  became  fervia-able 
to  her  guardian  alfo  in  a  farther  capa- 
city. He  had  been,  till  then,  accuftom- 
ed  to  pay  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the  yard 
at  the  rate  of  five-pence  weekly,  for  em- 
ploying an  hour  every  morning  in  the 
cleaning  his  apartment.  The  little 
Ruth  now  became  able,  at  her  lelfure 
hours,  to  take  off  that  expence;  and,  in 
•fine,  the  old  gentleman,  vvhofe  tempe- 
rate life  had  prei'erved  to  his  late  period 
Ihat  vigour  which  the  modern  polite 
world  ufually  deplore  the  lofs  of  at 
three-and-thirty,  a  few  years  after  found 
means  to  place  the  gentle  Ruth  in  the 
Head  of  the  evening;  damfels  of 'he  Park, 
and  to  iave  himil-lf  the  only  three  half- 
fences  he  had  for  many  years  been  capa- 
ble of  accufaig  as. extravagant  and  un- 
Jieceflary. 


C  H  A  P.     II. 

JN  THE  STYLE  AND  MANNER, 
THOUGH  WITHOUT  THE  TERMS, 
OF  HERALDRY. 

WR I TE  R  S  in  the  Epick,  whe- 
ther in  poetry  or  prole,  have  ge- 
nerally taken  care  to  deduce  the  perfon 
whom  they  feleft  for  their  hero  from 
high  and  noble  lineage.  In  antient  days, 
when.  Cods  were  more  numerous,  as 


well  as  more  familiar,  with  the  good  peo- 
ple of  this  woi  Id,  than  men  will  be 
brought  to  believe  they  arc  at  this  time, 
an  author  hardly  thought  a. man  qua- 
lified to  cut  two  or  three  people's  throats, 
unlefs  he  had  a  deity,  male  or  female, 
for  his  parent,  or,  at  tho  fanheit,  tar 
his  anreltor.  In  after  times,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  regions  made 
fewer  viiits  among  us,  kiri^s  and  em- 
perors were  itiil  in  bem'.;;  and  the  au- 
thor, if  he  could  not  find  the  way  to 
deduce  the  principal  in  his  ftory  legiti- 
mately from  one  or  other  of  thefe  peo- 
ple, feldom  or  never  failed  of  paying* 
his  mother's  chaitity  the  compliment  of 
introducing  fomebqdy  of  this  ibrt  to  the 
inmort  recefles  of  it,  ju!t  three  quarters 
of  a  year  before  his  birth. 

There  is  great  difference,  however^ 
between  romance  and  hiltory.  The  for- 
mer,  as  it  lets  out  in  utter  defiance  of 
truth,  and  commonly  of  reaibn  too, 
may  make  it's  own  way  to  the  magnifi- 
cent; the  latter,  as  it  is  nothing,  if  not 
founded  on  facls,  is  tied  down  to  much 
narrower  limits. 

All  this  we  have  judged  neceflary  to 
prefix  to  our  introducing  the  hero  of  this 
our  hiltory  to  the  reader's  acquaintance^ 
as  he  was  indeed  a  delcendant  of  a  fa- 
mily, of  which  the  gentleman,  a  (ketch 
of  whole  character  has  furnilhed  out  the 
preceding  chapter,  was  not  the  lead  ho- 
nourable branch. 

The  love  of  money,  and  the  care  to 
improve  it,  ieem  to  have  been  heredi- 
tary virtues  in  the  Mr.  Jeremy  Edwards 
already  celebrated.  His  father,  a  per- 
fon ever  attached  to  it  in  the  clofcft  man- 
ner, had,  in  the  coiufe  of  his  applica- 
tion, often  fallen  upon  particular  me- 
thods, which  over-fcrupulous  people 
might  have  called  exceptionable  ;  and 
having.,  on  ont:  unlucky  occafion,  car- 
ried thefe  a  little  too  far,  lie-  iubiecteil 
himiclf  to  a  cataftrophe  which  threatened 
to  put  a  period  to  every  hope  ot  !us  i'uc- 
ceeding  in  it  again. 

Mr.  Thomas  Edwards,  for  fuch  w^s 
this  gentleman's  name,  had  been  origf- 
nally  a  foot-boy  to  an  humble  merchari 
in. one  of  the  dirty  (beets  behind  St. 
Paul's.  This  gentleman  had  received 
him  ib  young  from  rhe  country,  ttK'the 
either  had  very  little  idea  of  his  parents 
or  relations,  or  had  the  prudence  to  con- 
ceal wiio  they  were,  by  prettn.  g  lU. 
The  reader's  curiofity,  therefore,  -is  to 
the  origin  of  ihe  family  of  the  E.lwarK'^ 
^  a  though 
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though  a  very  juft  and  laudable  one, 
mult  neceflarily  remain  unfatisfied  from 
this  our  hiltory. 

The  fortunes  of  Mr.  Thomas's  maf- 
ter  had  been  continually  improving 
while  he  lived  in  his  iervice,  and  his 
own  had  improved  with  them.  From 
foot  boy  he  became  at  length  butler; 
and,  in  this  capacity,  ferved  till  the  age 
of  thirty-fix,  at  which  period  his  matter 
died,  afar  having  for  fume  years  (pent 
a  grear  part  of  his  time  at  his  villa  near 
H!?;hj:ate,  and  left  the  management  of 
his  affairs  in  town  to  his  old  and  faith- 
ful fjrvant.  Mr.  Thomas  had  fo  well 
profited  of.  his  confidence  during  the 
Jar  >  part  of  his  fervice,  that  he  now 
found  hnnfelf  worth  three  hundred 
pounds,  befide  a  conliderahle  legacy  be- 
queathed tum  for  his  faithtul  fervices. 

With  this  Hock,  amounting  in  the 
whoK-  to  f.ve  Iv.irdred  and  fifty  pounds, 
he  fei  upas  ;i  reputable  trader.  He  h'-id 
fo  well  iiformr  himfelf  of  all  the  com- 
mon methods  of  gain  during  the  period 
of  his  ferving  the  maker  of  his  fortune, 
that  in  a  few  years  he  raifed  his  capital 
to  five  times  it's  original  value,  and  was 
in  n  way  to  have  made  a  very  fair  for- 
tune, when  having  been  unhappily  dif- 
covered  in  promoting  the  Gripping  the 
houie-of  a  perfon  of  fome  confequence 
while  the  family  were  in  the  country, 
and  buying  the  plunder  at  a  fifth  part 
ot  it's'  value,  the  cataftrophe  aheady 
hinted  at  very  fudcienly  fhifted  thefcene 
to  one  of  his  Majefty's  plantations. 

P/evioufly  to  this  unfortunate  event, 
Mr.  Edwards  had  been  fome  years  mar- 
ried ;  but  as  this  alliance  had  not  at  all 
tended  to  the  aggrandizing  his  fortune, 
or  ennobling  his  progeny,  we  have  not 
judged  it  neceffary  to  tak-  any  more 
notice  of  it  before,  than  the  hufband 
himfelf  did  afterwards.  He  had  found 
means  of  fending  this  lady  off  with  the 
grea'ttft  part  of  his  fortune,  fome  days 
before  his  trial,  with  inftru&ions  to  fol- 
low him  with  it  after  his  tranfportation, 
as  he  was  well  informed  this  mil  ft  be  the 
fentence;  but,  by  fome  malevolent  fate 
or  other,  he  had  the  ill  luck  to  find  him- 
felf diiappointed  in  this  particular,  and 
arrived  in  the  colony  he  was  cleilintxl  to 
alone,  and  a  bejrgar.  After  having 
ferved  as  long  an  apprenticeship  in  this 
new  world  to  one  milirefs,  as  Jacob  did 
for  both  his,  he  at  length  married  her; 
and,  rinding  means  to  get  rid  of  her  in 


a  year  or  two  afterwards,  he  fat  down, 
in  the  feventeenth  year  of  his  exile,  maf- 
ter  of  a  much  better  fortune  than  that  he 
had  left  behind  him. 

The  lady  by  whofe  'death  Mr.  Ed- 
wards became  pofleffed  of  this  neweita- 
blimment,  had  borne  him  a  foil  during 
the  laft  year  of  his  fervitude,  an  event 
which  perhaps  had  not  a  little  facilitated 
his  more  honourable  engagements.  From 
this  fon,  who  afterwards  married  the 
only  daughter  of  a  neighbouring  plant- 
er, and  by  that  means  joined  two  very 
confiderable  eftates  which  lay  contigu- 
ous, defcended  Mr.  George  Edwards, 
the  hero  of  our  future  ftory. 

Mrs.  Edwards,  whom  we  have  be- 
fore mentioned  as  left  in  England,  with 
injunctions  of  following  her  hufb.md  to 
his  new  place  of  refidence,  finding  her- 
felf  poTefled  of  fo  confiderable  a  fortune 
as  two  thoufand  pounds,  had  taken  the 
advice  of  her  friends,  and  refolved  not 
to  crofs  the  fait  feas  aftei  a  hufband  who 
was  little  better  than  a  rogue  neither : 
(he  immediately  threw  herfelf  into  bufi- 
nefs,  in  a  trade  that  has  no  other  requi- 
fite  but  cafh;  namely,  that  of  a  pawn- 
broker; and  though  me  did  not  think  it 
fafe  to  marry,  as  (he  could  not  be  affur- 
ed  of  her  former  hufband's  not  return- 
ing, flae  very  prudently  took  a  fpruce 
journeyman  into  her  family,  who  trail- 
fafted  the  bufinefs  of  her  fhop,  and  by 
whom  me  had  a  fon,  the  Jeremy  Ed- 
wards of  our  preceding  chapter;  for, 
having  no  legal  title  to  his  father's  name, 
he  was  always  called  by  that  of  his 
mother. 

The  improvement  of  money  was  a 
virtue  derived  therefore  to  Mr.  Jeremy 
from  his  anceftors  on  every  fide:  he  no 
fooner  was  able  to  write,  than  he  became 
of  ufe  in  the  mop;  and  by  the  age  of 
fifteen  was  fuch  a  proficient  in  the  bufr 
nefs,  that  he  was  judged  able  to  manage 
it  entirely,  under  the  direction  of  his 
mother;  and,  as  that  lady  had  now  no 
f.»rther  iervice  for  her  journeyman,  the 
poor  fellow  was  turned  out  of  doors  to 
ftarve,  as  the  drones  are  from  the  hive 
by  the  reft  of  the  bees,  after  they  have, 
laid  the  foundation  for  a  fucceeding  ge- 
neration; the  only  end  for  which  the  fe- 
males of  more  fpecies  than  the  infeft  kind 
fuppofe  thofe  of  the  other  fex  to  have 
been  formed. 

The  mother  of  Mr.  Jeremy  lived  to 

fee  him  in  his  forty-eighth  year;  at 

which 
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which  period  me  bid  good-bye  to  this 
troublelbme  life,  lull  of  years  and  fatif* 
faction,  leaving  her  (on  in  pofieffion  of 
the  whole  fortune}  which  when  he  had 
fold  off  the  pledges,  and  got  all  together, 
he  found  amount  to1  more  than  eight 
thoufand  pounds.  With  this  Itock  he 
quitted  the  bufmefs  he  had  been  bred  to, 
and  retired  to  the  cell  in  which  the  reader 
found  him  at  the  letting  out  of  this 
hiftory.  He  there  found  the  way  ta 
make  a  profitable  uie  of  it,  by  lending 
money  to  people  who,  having  no  real 
fecunty  to  leave  for  ic,  were  obliged  to 
be  content  with  wcrfe  conditions  as  to 
intereft,  than  thole  which  tne  inj  .dicious 
and  cenforious  world  call  exorbitant,  in 
the  trade  of  the  pawnbroker. 

If  thouihould  ft  imagine,  gentle  read- 
er, that  we  have  been  lomewhat  per- 
plexed and  intricate  in  the  conduct  of 
this  chapter,  we  are  to  remind  tlv.e  that, 
while  deducing  genealogies,  it  neccmes 
us  to  write  like  genealogiits : .  and  we  give 
thee  this  novice  in  good  time,  to  prevent 
furprize  or  cenfure,  that  thou  malt  find, 
through  the  courle  of  this  our  wor.'c,  we 
will  be  dull,  be  obfcure,  be  imperti- 
nent, be  any  thing  in  the  world,  rather 
than  be  out  of  character. 


CHAP.    III. 

WHICH  IF  THE  GENTLE  READER. 
CHUSES  TO  CALL  THE  FIRST  OF 
THIS  HISTORY,  HE  HAS  OUR  FREE 
LEAVE. 

MR.  George  Edwards,  the  fon  of 
Captain  Nicholas  Edwards,  the 
defcendant  of  the  great  Thomas  Ed- 
wards, Efq;.  and  allied  by  marriage 
to  the  family  of  Major  James  Williams, 
defcendant  of  the  honourable  Colonel 
Williams,  (for  every  man  inthefeiilands 
is  as  naturally  a  colonel  as  every  Ger- 
man is  a  baron)  was  a  fine  tall  boy,  for 
aCieole  very  handfome,  the  immediate 
heir  to  an  immenfe  fortune  $  and  was  by 
every  body  allowed  to  be  a  gentleman 
of  one  of  the  belt  and  antienteit  families 
in  the  ifland. 

He  was,  at  the  period  at  which  our 
Juftory  commences,  barely  nineteen  :  he 
had  been  bred  at  home  with  an  indul- 
gent mother,  among  a  family  of  Haves, 
under  the  command  of  a  father  who  had 
Very  little  lefs  pride,  and  much  more 


tyranny,  than  Alexander  the  Great; 
and  he  was  accordingly  as  proud  as 
peevi(h,  and  as  infolent  as  indulgence 
and  bad  example  Could  render  him.  He 
had,  however,  many  amiable  qualities  at 
bottom  :  he  was  generous  to  profufion; 
fo  compaiTionate,  that  his  but  coming 
in  the  way  of  the  pun  ftunent  of  a  negro, 
was  a  cenain  repr  eve  to  the  wreichj 
and  fo  naturally  open  and  ingenuous  in 
his  difpofition,  that  no  confideration  was 
ever  able  to  make  him  deny,  or  even  but 
dif^uiie  his  thoughts. 

Jt  has  been  an  oblervation  of  the  moral 
wrrers  who  have  not  been  for  allowing 
too  much  merit  to  human  nature,  that 
many  of  our  virtues  are  the  produce  of 
our  piide.  Certain  it  is,  that  this  open- 
nefs  of  temper  in  our  heio  was  grounded 
on  his  holding  himfelf  too  high  fordif- 
ingenuity,  and  knowing  his  own  runic 
too  weil  to  fnppoie  there  was  any  body 
he  need  couJe/cend  to  conceal  his 
thoughts  from;  but  we  are  not  able  to 
difcover  that  his  ingenuity  was  lefs  a 
virtue  for  this,  or  even  that  this  pride 
was  criminal.  If  every  man  would 
remember  on  all  occasions  his  own  rank; 
or,  if  he  have  none  in  civil  life,  the  very 
dignity  of  his  nature;  it  would  prevent 
his  descending  to  a  thoufand  things  that 
himfelf  has  occafion  to  be  afhamed  of, 
and  his  friends  and  acquaintance  to  be 
lorry  for. 

Among  other  it's  good  difpofitions, 
the  heart  of  Matter  George  was  very 
open  to  love :  he  was  in  a  country  whe;c 
there  were  very  few  objects  for  fuch  a 
p.iflion,  and  where,  unfortunately,  there 
was  one  fo  much  fuperior  to  the  reft  in 
perfon  and  accomplishments, and  ib  vaft- 
ly  inferior  to  himielfin  point  of  for- 
tune, that  fhe  at  once  rendered  it  im- 
poflible  for  a  perfon  of  .  his  turn  either 
to  think  of  any  body  elfe  or  of  herielf. 

The  young  gentleman  hid  ftruggLd 
againlt  a  tendernels  for  this  lady  fior.r 
a  very  early  period  of  his  life:  but  his 
pride,  added  to  his  father's  frequent  and 
earnelt  admonitions  again!}  it,  had  at 
length  got  the  better  of  every  thought 
that  would  have  hurt  his  intereft-^ 
when  falling  in  one  day  at  her  father"* 
plantation,  on  a  familiar  vifit,  he  found 
the  young  lady  in  tears  j  the  unlicked 
fon  of  a  neighbour  planter  folicitincj 
her  in  very  coarfe,  and  hardly  civil  termsj 
and  the  father  feconding  his  fuit  with 
the  common  threats  and  promife$  on 

theft 
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thefe  occafions  of  immediate  beggary  if 
tie  refufed,  and  of  his  utmoft  penny  if 
fhe  would  comply. 

The  common  benevolence  of  onr 
hero's  temper  would  have  led  him  to 
plead  in  the  lady's  favour  on  fuch  an 
occafion,  had  he  wanted  another  motive  ; 
but  his  own  honour  feemed,  according 
to  his  high  ilnie  of  it,  to  be  in  fome  de- 
gree alfo  concerned  in  the  cafe.  Though 
he  had  never 'opened  his  lips  to  the  lady 
on  a  love-ftory,  he  could  not  but  look  on 
this  youngfter  as  a  fort  of  rival ;  and  very 
jtiftly  condemning  him  as  unworthy  the 
woman  he  dared  to  folicit  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, he  told  him,  fomewhat  roughly, 
thefe  were  not  the  methods  to  gain  a 
heart  that  was  of  any  value,  and  that  no 
hand  was  worth  accepting  without  one. 
'  I  applaud  the  lady's  refufal  of  you,' 
continued  he;  '  and  mould  do  fo  though 
'  you  had  my  fortune.  And,  Mr. 

*  Weniworth,'  fays  he,  addrefiing  him- 
ielf  to  the  father,  *  let  me  prevail  wiih 
'  you  to  pardon  Mils  July,  and  difmifs 
4  her  lover.     You  know  nothing  of  her 

*  worth,  Sir,  if  you  imagine  flie  can't 
«  command  a  better  match  than  this  at 
'  any  time.     Nay,'  concluded  he,  with 
fome  earneftnefs,  'I'll  tax  my  own  eftate 
'  with  the  price  of  all  that  follows,  if 

*  you  find  reafon  to  repent  taking  my 

*  advice.' 

The  father  conferred,  and  the  lover 
had  his  final  dilmiflion  ;  while  the  young 
lady,  who  paid  no  more  attention  to  that 
circumftance  than  to  the  compliments 
her  father  was  making  Mafter  Edwards, 
threw  herfelf  at  his  feet  j  and  feizing  his 
hand  with  a  rapturous  eagernefs,  warned 
it  with  a  profufion  of  thofe  tears  which 
he  had  intended  not  to  provoke,  but  to 
dry  up.     It  was  fome  minutes  before  flie 
"poke:  at  length — *  O  Sir!'  fays  flic, 
wherefore  am  I  to  be  more  undone  by 
you  than  I  could  have  been  even  by 
him  ?  Why  this  additional  claim  to 
that  eileem,  that  adoration,  you  had 
from  me  before  ?  I  would  not  tell  you, 
that  to  have  lived  with  him  were  lefs 
than  to  defpair  of  you:  I  would  not 
tell  you  this,  but  that  I  know  to  be 
what  J  am,  and  to  defpair  of  you,  is 
but  one  thing.'     Here  a  frefh  torrent 
of  diftrefs  interrupted  her  for  fome  mo- 
ments :  at  length,  recovering  her  voice, 
and   ftill  eagerly  preifmg  his    hand**- 
t  Pardon,'  fays  fce,  «  fwceteft,  greateft, 


perfe&eft  of  God's  images  1  pardon  a 
franknefs  my  foul  has  learned  from 
you-  s  *  1  cannot  difTemble  with  the 
man  who,  I  /ee,  elteems  me,  though 
he  dares  not  love  me :  and,  with  the 
fame  truth  with  which  I  own  this  to 
you,  I  tell  you,'  concluded  me,  '  I 
would  not  liften  to  a  paflion  that,  while 
it  made  me  bleffed,  would  make  you 
miferable.' 

Our  hero  had  ftood,  during  this  inte- 
reftmg   period,  motionlefs  as  a  Itatue, 
with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground : 
the  lady  Itill  retained  her  pofture,  but  her 
head  now  funk,  through  mere  fatigue  of 
foul,   upon  his  hand;    and  the   father 
flood  at  a  little  diftance   flaring,   and, 
with  open   mouth  and  vacant  counte- 
nance, feeming  at  once  to  fwallow  the 
whole  difcourfe,  and  digelt  no  fyllable  of 
it.     He  was  by  much  ;he  moft  at  eaie  of 
the  three;  and  therefore  it  was  natural 
enough  that  he  mould  break  the  filence. 
I  don't  know  what  flie  means  by  all 
thisoutlandifh  talk,  not  I,'  fays  he: 
'tis  what  me  reads,  I  fuppofe,  out  of 
the  play-  books  your  people  a  lent  her. 
But  you   might  take  her  off  of  her 
knees,  howfomdever,  one  wou'd  think, 
Squire,  thof  you  be  fo  much  above 
her.1 

Certain  it  is,  that  neither  had  the  lady 
recollected  her  own  fituation,  nor  he  that 
me  continued  in  it,  till  this  admonition. 
He  raifed  her  with  great  tendernefs ;  and, 
throwing  his  arms  about  her,  imprinted 
on  her  cold  lips  a  kifs  that  gave  them  life 
and  warmth  again  :  he  looked  earneftly 
on  her ;  and,  after  a  paufe  of  fome  mo- 
ments, uttered  with  great  agitation  of 
mind — '  Would  there  were  any  thing 

*  proper  for  me  to  fay  to  you  !'  And 
burft  from  her  without  ceremony. 

The  father  ftared  after  him  for  fome 
time;  and  then,  turning  about,  told  his 
daughter  peevifhly — '  A  mote  a  laid 

*  good  by  t'ye,  dog,  howfomdever,  a 
'  body  would  think.  Zw; slwhatan 

*  he  be  fo  rich,  you  and  I  are  Chriftians, 
'  fo'rfi,  a*  well  as  he,  an't  we  ?*    The 
girl  was  filent;    /lie'  knew  there  were 
circumftances  under  which  it  were  poor 
to  defcend  to  forms:  flie  retired  to  re- 
pofe  a  moment  in  her  apartment;  as  the" 
reader  may  alfo  do,  if  he  pleales,  after 
fo  bufy  a  fcene,  before  w€  lead  him  into 
a  new  chapter. 

CHAP* 
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II 


CHAP.    IV. 

THE  BUSINESS  OF  WHICH  THE 
READER  WANTS  EITHER  PENE- 
TRATION, OR  A  GOOD  OPINION 
OF  US,  IF  HE  CANNOT  GUESS 
WITHOUT  OUR  ASSISTANCE. 

THOUGH  our  hero  was  fenfible 
there  was  nothing  for  him  to  lay 
to  the  lady,  who  had  fo  frankly  difclofed 
her  heart  to  him,  he  knew  full  well  that 
there  was  a  perfon  to  whom  he  had 
much  to  declare  on  the  fubjecl.  He  im- 
mediately returned  home;  and",  telling 
his  father  he  hadfomething  of  import- 
ance to  fay,  retired  with  him  to  his 
clofet. 

'  I  have  been,  Sir,1  fays  he,  *  at  our 
'  neighbour  Wentworth's.'      The  fa- 
ther's colour  changed  at  the  name.     '  I 
*  have  prevented,'  continues  he,  '  that 
'  .brute  of  a  parent  from  facrificing  his 
'  daughter  to  the  arms  of  Will  Stanley.* 
— '  And  what  bufinefs — '  the  father  was 
beginning  to  exclaim  with  great  earnell- 
nefs  and  vociferation.     *  Sir,'  fays  the 
ion,  '  with  great  fedatenefs,  I  begged 
you  to  hear  me ;  if  you  refufe  it,  I 
have  done.'     The  father,  with  fome 
ilficulty,  bridled  both  his  pafllon  and 
s  voice ;  and  the  youth  proceeded — 
There  is  not  a  thought  in  my  heart 
that  I  would  cohdefcend  to  difguife 
even  to  you  :   I  do  not  love  the  girl  j 
1  have  already  been  at  the  pains  of 
conquering  the  firft  attacks  of   that 
paflion.     As  I  do  not  love  her,  I  am 
an   unprejudiced  judge  in   my   own 
caufe  ;  and  I  confefs  to  you,  Sir,  that 
I  am  fo  much  convinced  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  the  qualifications  me  pof- 
feljestothe  ad  vantages  of  fortune,  that, 
if  I  can  prevail  with  you  to  think  in 
the  fame  manner,   I  will  marry  her  : 
without  your  approbation,  I  will  never 
do  either  that,  or  any  thing  of  confe- 
quence.' 

«  Thee  art  mad  and  bewitched,  lad, 
for  certain  !'  exclaims  the  father;  ( they 
have  put  love-powder  in  thy  punch,  or 

fome   d d  trick  o'that  falhions ! 

Marry  a  draggle-tail'd  wench,  with- 
out a  half  penny  !  Why,  thee  mayft 
marry  a  dutchefs,  boy  !  Thee  muft  go 
to  England,  child,  to  look  after  a  wife 
for  thee;  there's  no  body  upon  the 
ifland  worthy  to  untie  thy  cravat. 


«  Why,  child,  thee  doft'nt  know  thyfelf ! 
*  Call  thee  proud,  quotha  !' 

To  an  infinite  deal  more  matter  of  this 

kind,  which  made  it's  way  from  the  good 

man  in  an  uninterruptible  torrent,  the 

youth  very  coolly  anlwered — <  I  aflced 

your  approbation  only,  Sir;  I  know 

you  are  the  beft  judge  whether  you 

ought  to  give  it ;  and  I  am  content 

with  your  refufal  :  you  (hall  hear  no 

more  of  this;    nor  will  I  think  any 

more  of  it.' 

The  father  fhook  him  by  the  hand, 
told  him  he  was  an  honeft,  good  lad,  and 
he  wimed  he  had  ten  times  as  much  for 
his  fake;  and  after  bidding  him,  what- 
ever he  did,  never  demean  himfclf  in 
marriage,  walked  whittling  awav  to  his 
fugar-houfe.  The  youth  took  three  or 
four  hafty  turns  about  the  room,  then 
fat  down  to  the  efcritore,  and  wrote  to 
the  lady  in  the  following  terms. 

'   MADAM, 

J  Left  you  abruptly  an  hour  ago,  be- 
A  *  caufe  I  had  no  right  to  propote  to 
you  what  I  knew  another  mult  deter- 
mine for  me.  I  have  alked  my  fa- 
ther's permiflkm  to  offer  mylelf  to  you 
as  a  lover;  he  has  refilled  it;  and  I 
mall  never  dilbbey  him.  I  will  not 
give  you  pain  by  picturing  to  you  what 
I  feel  on  this  occafion;  it  is  more 
friendly  to  tell  you,  that  love  is  a  paf- 
fion  ypu  may  conquer.  It  is  long 
fince  I  had  got  the  entire  mattery  over 
a  tendernefs  I  much  earlier  conceived 
for  you :  this  accident  only  revived 
thoie  thoughts;  and  reflection,  as  it 
cannot  warrant,  will  again  lubclue, 
them. 

'  If  this  has  been  poflible,  in  regard 
to  a  paflion  that  had  you  for  it's  ob- 
jeft,  doubt  not  but  it  will  be  eafy  to 
make  any  other  fall  to  it.  I  am, 
Madam,  your  very  obedient,  humble 
fervam, 

*  GEORGE  EDWARDS.' 

The  hdy  had  not  imagined  there 
would  be  iuch  an  application  in  her  fa- 
vour. She  never  felt  the  lofs  of  her  lover 
fo  feverely  as  now  that  me  knew  how 
much  he  was  fo.  She  read  his  Iftter  over 
and  over :  (he  faw  the  coldnefs  of  the 
ftile  was  affected ;  but  (he  honoured  him; 
for  the  affectation.  '  O  generous  youth  I* 
toys  fke,  «  thou  knoweft,  indeed,  the 
'  foirit 
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fphit  of  this  paflion  ;  thou  difdaineft 
to  employ  a  power  thou  halt  to  make 
me  wretched!  But  know,  I  muft  be 
more  miferahle  for  that  thou  difdaineft 
to  wilh  me  fo.  In  this  only  thou  ait 
deceived,  that  thou  fuppoftft  love  may 
be  conquered.  I  know  it  not  lr.it  tor 
thee;  but,  whilft  thou  art  it's  object, 
coldnefs  were  as  impofiible  as  incon- 
ftancyT 

After  fome  more  foliloquics  of  this 
kind,  (he  thitw  heifelf  upon  the  bed,  re- 
fuied  comfort  of  all  kinds,  even  food, 
and  pined  in  two  days  into  a  very  dan- 
geinus  difoider. 

The  phyfician  of  the  phre  (a  man  who 
had  been  an  apothecary  in  London,  till 
his  idieneis  aud  debauchery,  added  to  his 
ignorance,  had  ruined  him  there;  and 
who,  now  in  a  new  world,  and  with  a 
new  character,  difpauhed  more  to  the 
ihades  ih:jii  any  ten  of  his  former  trade 
in  England)  did  not  find  himfelf  able 
to  difcover,  by  the  fy.inptoms,  what  the 
difeale  of  the  patient  was  5  but  every 
body  about  her  joining1  in  affuring  him 
it  was  owing  to  love,  he  acquieiced  in  it. 
He  very  gravely  told  the  father,  that 
Galenical  medicines  would  be  of  no 
efficacy  in  this  cafe ;  for  that  Hippocrates, 
the  father  of  phylick,  had  left  it  among 
his  writings,  that — 

'  Amor  nullis  cjt  tnedlcabllh  herlti^ 

and  therefore  chymical  remedies  were  the 
only  ones  that  could  be  proper,  as  being 
principally  drawn  trom  the  mineral  king- 
dom. 

The  father  could  not  but  fubmit  to 
ihe  opinion  of  a  man  fo  well  acquainted 
with  Hippocrates  ;  and  the  daughter, 
though  (he  faw  (he  was  doomed  a  lacrifice 
to  the  ignorance  of  her  do&or,  was  in- 
different enough  about  life  to  acquire  the 
character  of  a  fweet- tempered,  tractable 
girl,  that  took  her  medicines  as  regu- 
larly as  if  they  had  been  fweetmeats. 

The  only  care  of  Mifs  July  was,  in- 
deed, that  Mr.  Edwards  mould  not  know 
of  her  illnefs.  She  was  fenfible  it  would 
have  the  appearance  of  an  artifice,  which 
her  foul  was  very  much  above ;  and 
though  in  fo  talking  a  place  as  that  where 
ihe  refided,  where  fo  little  new  prefented 
itfelf  at  any  time  that  a  cutvfinger  was 
matter  of  news  for  a  fortnight,  it  was 
impolTible,  for  all  her  cautions  and  en- 
treaties, abfonitely  to  pi  event  it's  reach- 
ing his  ears :  me  contrived  to  throw  peo- 
ple continually  in  hik  \vny,  v.'ho  uac  hi- 


ftn-.ch-d  to  tell  him  they  had  iuft  met  her 
in  the  fields,  or  drank  tea  with  her  at 
home  ;  Ib  that,  notwithltamling  all  the1 
harangues  of  the  doftor,  he  became  con- 
vinced her  indifpoution  was  not  of  con- 
fequence  enough  to  make  either  him  or 
herfeif  uneafy. 


CHAP.     V. 

A  TREATY  SET  ON  FOOT  BETWEEN 
THE  FATHER  OF  OUR  HERO  AND 
UNCLE  JEREMY.  A  VOYAGE  TO 
ENGLAND. 

"PEOPLE  who  have  but  fesv  rela- 
JL  lions,  generally  take  fufficient  pains, 
unlefs  they  are  poor  ones,  to  find  them 
out.  It  was  now  many  years  fince  the 
father  of  our  hero  had  traced  back  his 
genealogy  fo  far  as  to  know  that  he  had 
a  relation,  as  he  called  him,  on  the  mo- 
ther's fide,  fomewhere  in  London.  He 
had  been  at  the  pains  of  enquiring,  by 
means  of  the  mailers  of  feveral  veifeis 
that  traded  backwards  and  forwards  from 
their  port  to  that  of  London,  fo  far  as  to 
fatibfy  hiinfelf  of  this  gentleman's  ex- 
iftence  and  his  circumltances.  and  had 
waited  with  ctoriftian  patience  the  pe- 
riods of  many  voyages  for  an  explana- 
tion. He  no  fooner  found,  however, 
that  he  was  in  being,  and  was  a  clofe, 
rich  fellow,  than  he  wrote  to  him,  with 
all  the  politcnefs-  a  Weft  Indian  educa- 
tion could  inipire,  to  give  him  an  ac- 
count of  his  family  and  affairs,  and  en- 
treat an  acquaintance  with  the  only  re- 
lation he  had  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Jeremy  Edward-;  was  as  flow  and 
as  cautious  in  all  his  motions  as  the 
gentleman  who  had  claimed  kindred 
with  him.  It  was  feven  months  before 
he  difcovered  whether  the  letter  he  re- 
ceived was  of  confequence  enough  to 
pay  it's  poltage j  and  an  equal  period 
elapfed  during  the  nectflary  enquiries,  as 
to  the  lituation  and  connections  of  the 
writer  of  it :  circumftances  which  the 
judicious  Jeremy  never  took  a  man's  own 
word  about. 

At  the  end  of  this  time,  it  appearing 
that  Mr.  Thomas  Edwards  had  a  for- 
tune; that  there  was  but  one  life  be- 
tween that  fortune  and  the  faid  Jeremy  j 
and  that  a  life,  which,  if  he  could  get 
the  owner  of  it  to  London,  would  not 
be  worth  above  a  year  and  a  half's  pur- 
chafe  j  he  wrote  to  his  dear  brother,  as 

he 
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he  called  him,  to  inform  him  of  the  joy 
it  had  been  to  him  to  receive  his  letter  ; 
adding,  that  himfelf  was  declining 
apace  j  and  that  he  thought  Providence 
had,  in  this  occurrence,  pointed  out  to 
him  whom  he  ihould  make  the  heir  of 
the  little  Heaven  had  bleffed  him  with  i 
that  he  was  rejoiced  to  hear  how  difcreet 
and  good  a  lad  his  nephew  was  j  and 
that,  as  he  ntver  yet  had  known  fo  near 
a  relation,  he  extremely  wimed  to  have 
the  happinefs  of  feeing  him  before  he 
died  :  concluding  that,  as  London  was 
the  proper  place  for  the  education  of  a 
young  man  who  was  to  make  a  figure 
in  the  world,  he  was  not  without  hope 
of  fometime  giving  him  his  blefiing 
there. 

Uncle  Jeremy  was,  from  the  receipt 
of  this  letter,  looked  on  as  the  patron  of 
the  riling  branch  of  the  family.  The 
young  gentleman  was  every  where  called 
his  heir  ;  and,  as  Fame  never  fails  to 
expand  her  tidings  in  proportion  to  the 
fpace  me  carries  them  through,  this  cer- 
tainty was,  on  that Tide  the  water,  never 
calculated  at  lefs  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  thoufand  pounds  addition  to  his 
fortune. 

In  this  fituation  were  the  affairs  of 
the  family,  when  the  young  gentleman 
had  propofed  to  his  father  the  taking 
Mifs  Wentworth  for  a  wife.  Mr.  Ed- 
war  Js's  own  circumftances  were  vaftly 
fuperior  to  thofe  of  that  lady's  parent ; 
but  the  addition  expected  from  the  uncle 
fet  the  youth  fo  infinitely  above  the  level 
with  fuch  a  family,  that  his  father  would 
have  thought  it  as  proper  for  a  prince  of 
the  blood  to  marry  a  fcullion,  as  for  his 
fon,  and  the  heir  of  his  brother,  to  con- 
deicend  to  look,  upon  the  daughter  of  a 
poor  planter. 

His  utter  di  (approbation  had  put  a 
final  period  to  the  lover's  intentions  ; 
and  the  lady  had  reconciled  k  to  herfelf 
to  lofe  him,  when  our  hero,  having  em- 
ployed a  young  negro  wench  of  the  next 
plantation  on  fome  trivial  uieffage,  and, 
almoft  accidentally,  alked  her  at  her  re- 
turn if  (he  had  feen  her  young  miftrefs 
that  day,  found,  by  that  unguarded  in- 
nocent, that  the  doctor  had  given  lifer 
over  two  days,  and  that  his  ignorance  of 
her  fltuation  had  been  owing  to  her  care 
of  having  it  kept  from  him. 

Young  Edwards  had  a  heart  too  fenfi- 
ble  and  too  generous  not  to  feel  the  pre- 
£nt  circumrtance  as  it -ought,  as  well  as 


too  open  and  ingenuous  to  conceal  it's 
fentiments.  He  ran  immediately  to  his 
father — '  This  generous  young  crea- 

*  ture,  Sir,  is  dying  for  me,  and  haa 

*  induftrioufly    concealed   it   from  my 

*  knowledge:  if  you  have  companion  or 
'  humanity — nay,  if  you  have  but  juf- 
1  tice — do  not  nrike  me  acceflary  to  the 

*  death  of  one  who  loves  me,  and  who, 

*  if  you   would  judge   difmtereftedly, 
'  you  would  own  more  than   deferves 

*  me.     You  fay  I  muft  not  marry  her, 

*  becaufemy  fortune  is  immenfely  great, 

*  and  hers  is  nothing;  it  is  therefore, 
f  Sir,  that  I  fhould  marry  her  :  lefs  than 

*  what  I  (hall  have  would  be  more  than 

*  enough ;    and   what    could   I,    what 
c  ought  my  father  to  wifli  more,  than 
{  to  confer  an  obligation  on  one  wha 

*  has  it  in  her  power  to  return  it  athou- 

*  (and  fold,  to  make  me  happy  for  ever? 

*  Can  I  furfer  her  to  die  in  mifery,  who 
'  wifhes  nothing  but  to  make  me  live  in 

*  happinefs  ?' 

*  Why,'  replies  the  father,  '  as  for 

*  your  marrying  her,  George,  for  the 

*  matter  of  that,  I  mould   not  be   Co 

*  much  againft  it  if  I  was  fure  as  how 

*  (lie  would  die  for  certain  within  this 
'  day  or  two  ;  for,  fo  far  as  that  goes, 
'  I  would  not  wilh  her  to  die  miferable, 

*  as  vou  (ay,  no  more  nor  yourfelf :  but 
'  as  for  that  doctor,  you  know  ever  fince 

*  a  told  me  as  how  Dobbin  was  only 

*  lazy,  and  the  poor  thing  died  in  the 

*  mill  but  three  quarters   of  an   hour 
'•  afterwards,  I'm  refolved  never  to  take 
«  his  word  about  any  foul's  life  or  death 
«  again.     Befides  all  that,  women  are 
'  deceitful,  as  every  body  knows  ;  and, 
'  mahap,  this  is  no  more  nor  a  trick; 

*  and  (he'll  no  fooner  a  got  you  faft,  but 
'  (he'll  jump  out  a  bed,  and  tell  you  as 
'  how  me'll  live  to  make  your  heart 
«  ache.' 

'  Sir,'  replies  the  youth,  with  great 
earneftnefs,  '  I  have  promifed  to  obey 
'  you  ;  you  cannot  a(k  more  of  me :  but 

*  I  will  not  hear  an  unhappy  creature, 

*  one  whom  I  have  made  fo,  treated  with 
'  this  cruelty,  while  (he  is  dying  for  me.' 
He  was  going  on  with  great  impetu- 
ofity,  when  the  old  man  flopped  him,  by 
telling  him  they  had  things  of  more  con- 
fequence  to  talk  about.     *  Captain  Jer- 

*  vas,'  fays  he,  '  fails  o'Tuefday  :  you 
'  know  well  enough  how  much  your. 
'  uncle  Jeremy  has  longed  to  fee  you  ; 
'  BOW'S  your  time  to"  go,     There's  no- 

C  «  tfrn 
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*  thing  in  the  varfal  world  fo  good  as  a 
'  voyage  to  England  to  cure  a  love-fit : 
«  befides,  if  you  defign  to  make  a  man 
'  of  yourfelf,  now's  your  time,  while 
«  you  are  young,  to  do  it.' 

The  youth  ilnrted  at  the  propofal; 
but  the  father  infilled  on  his  compliance. 
His  unwiilingnefs,  the  fource  of  which 
it  was  very  ealy  to  fee,  made  the  father 
the  more  refolute.  An  implicit  obe- 
dience to  a  parent's  authority  was  one  of 
the  fixed  principles  in  the  mind  of  this 
generous  youth;  inconfequenceofthis,  he 
lubmifted  to  the  cruel  fentence  that  was 
now  patted  upon  him  ;  nnd,  from  mere 
companion  both  to  himfelf  and  the  lady, 
avoided  fo  tender  and  diltrefsful  a  fcene 
as  taking  leave  of  her.  Exclufively  of 
what  himfelf  muft  have  felt  from  it,  he 
confidered  that  the  mock  might  deitroy 
a  perfon  of  her  weak  frame  in  her  pre- 
fent  fituation  ;  and,  as  the  fjntenceof  his 
ia'her  was  irrevocable,  that  it  could  pro- 
duce wo  good  to  either. 


CHAP.     VI. 

HERO  JOINED  BY  A  COMPA- 
NION WHOM  HE  NEITHER  KNEW 
NOR  EXPICTED. 


MR.  Wentworth,  the  father  of  the 
unhappy  July,  had  a  brother,  a 
man  of  great  worth  and  honour,  who 
had  ferved  in  the  army  many  year?.  He 
had  diltinguiftied  himfelf  at  the  affair  of 
Dettingen,  and  had  been  found  among 
the  dead  on  the  fatal  field  of  Prefton- 
Pans  j  not  fallen,  like  the  ftragglers  of 
that  unhappy  day,  alone,  and  with  his 
heels  neareft  the  fcene  of  action,  but, 
like  the  Roman  Catiline,  longe  a  fnis, 
far  from  his  own  people,  covered  over 
with  wounds,  and  in  the  midft  of  the 
flaucfhteved  ranks  of  tha  enemy. 

Deeds  worthy  of  reward  often  meet 
with  it,  while  they  feem  to  difdain  it. 
An  officer  among  our  own  butchered 
troops  might  poffibly  have  been  left  dying 
many  days  with  lefs  hurts  ;  but  the  corn- 
inander  of  the  oppoGte  handful,  whofe 
'heart,  however  imjurVrfiable  his  enter- 
jiiize  h:u'  been,  was  full.  of  honour  and 
compaflion,  no  fooncr  fmv,  air  on  a;  the 
l;,!->>\  it  Ibughttrof  his  friends,  an  enemy 
irtathing  under  fuch  accumulated 
means  of  death,  than  he  ordered  his  Own 
iuigcons  to  attend  him  :  in  line,  he  fa-w 


him  cured  ;  offered  him  his  own  corvdi» 
tions,  if  he  would  engage  in  his  caufe ; 
and,  when  he  found  his  loyalty  to  his 
fovereign  unihaken,  gave  him  his  li- 
berty 5  telling  him — '  You  are  my  — — , 

*  though  you  will  not  be  my  friend.    I 

*  think  myfelf  happy  in   having   pre- 

*  ferved  a  life  fb  valuable,  though  it  be 
'  to  fight  again  ft  me.'     The  prifoner 
took  his  leave  with  a  heart,  though  un- 
alterable in  it's  principles,  yet  pierced 
with  the  fenfe  of  his  prefei  ver's  virtues. 
He  determined  to  change  the  fcene  of  his 
fervires,  that  he  might  not  lift  his  arm 
immediately  againlt  the  perfon  to  whom 
he  owed  his  life.     He  quitted  the  regi- 
ment he  was  at  that  time  in  $  and,  turn- 
ing his  whole  fortune  into  cafh,  raifed  a 
company  at  his  own  expence,  and  em- 
barked with  them  on  the  American  fer- 
vice. 

Mr.  Wentworth  was  lefs  fuccefsful  in 
this  generous  attempt  tha"n  he  deferved 
to  have  been  :  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
find  a  peace  proclaimed  before  he  came 
to  the  deftined  fcene  of  his  operations. 
Hedifbanded  his  company  ;  and,  having 
no  bufmefs  in  England  but  the  foliating 
feme  employ  as  a  reward  for  his  in- 
tended fervices,  he  trufted  that  to  his 
friends,  while  he  remained  in  Nova 
Scotia.  After  receiving  repeated  refufals, 
he  retired  to  his  brother's  plantation, 
out  of  humour  with  the  world,  and  de- 
termined to  have  no  farther  communica- 
tion with  it. 

The  brave  and  virtuous  naturally  lovs 
thofe  who  are  like  themfelves.  This 
gentleman,  though  he  had  lived  now 
three  months  with  his  brother,  had  (hut 
himfelf  up  with  a  few  favourite  books, 
and  had  made  a  point  of  it  to  be  private 
and  fecret.  His  brother  was  not  quali- 
fied to  profit  by,  or  join  in,  his  conver- 
larion  :  they  met  only  at  meals,  and  only 
fuch  of  thofe  as  no  other  company  were 
prefent  atj  and  it. was  fcarcely  known 
that  there  w.is  anv  body  befide  the 
uiual  family  in  the  houle  by  any  of  the 
illand. 

Though  Mr.  Wentworth  had  defpifed 
and  avoided  the  company  of  his  brother, 
it  was  much  otherwife,  however,  with 
regard  to  his  charming  daughter.  Juliet 
hSd  been  the  companion  of  many  of  his 
s^tived  hours.  She  had  become  en- 
:in-.o;;red  of  his  virtues,  even  from  his 
own  mode  ft  accounts  of  the  incident* 
undei  whick  they  had  come  in  action  ; 

and, 
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and,  in  return,  had  made  him  the  con- 
fident of  her  amour,  if  her  fituation  with 
young  Edwards  could  be  called  fuch. 

He  had  entertained  the  higheft  notions 
of  that  young  gentleman's  gallantry  and 
honour,  from  her  accounts  of  the  mort 
fcenes  in  which  he  had  been  concerned 
with  her ;  and  his  whole  conduit,  as  re- 
lated by  others,  fo  perfectly  agreed  with 
the  character  flie  had  given  him,  that  he 
Joved  him,  though  he  had  not  yet  leen 
him,  little  lefs  than  the  poor  girl,  who 
now  defpaired  of  him. 

Mr.  Wentworth  communicated  to  his 
niece  his  refolution  of  going  over  to  Eng- 
land with  him.  She  was  charmed  with 
the  thought  of  having,  by  this  means,  if 
Ihe  fliould  live,  an  opportunity  of  con- 
tinually hearing  of  her  lover;  and  was 
not  a  little  pleafed  with  the  thought  of 
his  having  a  man  who  fo  well  knew  the 
world  near  him,  in  the  fcene  of  tempta- 
tion he  was  launching  into. 

Mr.  Wentworth  took,  his  laft  inftruc- 
tions  from  the  unhappy  July,  which  he 
engaged  his  honour  to  adhere  punctually 
to  j  and,  borrowing  a  fmall  lum  of  his 
brother,  embarked  that  night  in  the  fame 
vefTel  with  our  hero.  He  had,  imme- 
diately on  his  fetting  foot  on  board  the 
veffel,  enquired  after  Mr.  Edwards  ;  and 
no  fooner  law  it  under  fail,  than  he  in- 
formed him,  with  much  preparation,  that 
Mif's  Juliet  Wentworth  was  dead. 

The  tears  our  hero  /hed  on  that  oc- 
cafion  endeared  him  to  his  new  friend 
for  ever.  People  lefs  calculated  for  be- 
ing happy  with  one  another,  would  have 
contracted  a  familiarity  from  a  necefllty 
of  being  feveral  weeks  together  j  but 
thefe  made  a  friendfhip  that  never  after- 
wards  was  diflblved. 


CHAP.    VII. 

A  MEETING  OF  OUR  HERO  WITH 
HIS  UNCLE — HIS  FRIEND  IS  RE- 
DUCED TO  A  VERY  UNLUCKY 
PERPLEXITY. 

THE  Weft  Indies,  to  people  who 
do  not  game,  is  a  place  of  very 
moderate  expence :  the  utmolt  a  man's 
friends  expe£l  of  him,  is  to  make  them 
drunk  as  often  as  they  come  to  fee  him  j 
and  that,  as  well  there  as  here,  is  to  be 
done  on  very  moderate  conditions.  The 
father  of  our  hero  had  furni/hed  him,  on 


his  departure,  with  bills  to  the  amount 
of  five  hundred  pounds  Iterling,  with 
which  he  thought  he  might  make  a  very 
good  figure  for  the  fevcn  months  he  in- 
tended he  mould  flay  in  London :  he 
had  given  him,  however,  a  general  order- 
on  his  correfpondents,  in  cafe  of  defi- 
ciencies, and  an  unlimited  hill  of  credit 
on  his  uncle  Jeremy.  To  this  gentle- 
man's care  fee  recommended  him  in  a 
very  preflnig  manner  j  telling  him,  tiiat 
it  was  altogether  upon  his  account  that 
he  fent  him  over,  as  he  had  exprefied 
fuch  a  great  defire  to  fee  him  ;  and  add- 
ing, that  if  the  money  he  had  given  him 
was  not  fufficient  to  maintain  him  like 
his  fon,  he  defired  he  would  advance 
whatever  was  proper,  and  that  he  would 
anfwer  his  bills,  on  demand,  to  the 
amount  of  it. 

Uncle  Jeremy  received  this  letter  and 
his  nephew  together,  at  Will's  Coffee- 
houle,  as  he  was  one  evening  enjoying 
the  i'mell  of  chocolate,  and  pouring  down 
his  water,  together  with  the  effluvia  of 
that  richer  liquor,  as  the  boys,  on  any 
occafion,  opened  the  po^s.  The  young 
gentleman,  after  an  eafy  voyage,  had 
arrived  that  afternoon  in  London,  with 
his  friend,  who  now,  with  mr.ch  com- 
plaifance,  prefented  him  to  the  old  gen- 
tleman, and  told  hi/n  how  much  his 
brother  entrufted  to  his  care  when  he 
committed  his  io  beloved  ion  to  him. 

The  old  gentleman,  to  avoid  miliakes, 
read  the  letter  his  nephew  preicnted  to 
him,  before  he  uttered  a  Jingle  fy liable  : 
he  then,  putting  on  his  fpeftacles,  and 
railing  the  youth's  face  by  putting  his 
hand  under  his  chin,  told  him  he  was  a 
very  comely  lad,  and  had  the  family- 
face;  for  that,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of 
his  own  features,  he  was  very  like  him  ; 
and  immediately  after  turning  to  his 
companion—'  But  pray,  Sir,'  fays  he, 
'  who  may  you  be  ?  for  I  don't  read 
*  any  thing  about  you  in  the  letter.' 

This  abrupt  quefticn,  while  it  a  good 
deal  ihocked  the  natural  politenefs  of 
the  young  gentleman,  plunged  the  per- 
fon  to  whom  it  was  addreffed  into  an 
almoft  inextricable  difficulty  :  to  ac- 
knowledge who  he  was,  were  to  have 
difconcerted  his  whole  future  plan  ;  and 
he  had  not,  during  the  whole  voyage, 
recollected,  that  though  the  young  gen- 
tleman had  never  quettioned  him  farther 
in  any  thing  than  he  chofe,  this  was  a 
qusry  very  natural  to  have  come  from 
C  a  fomebody 
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fomebody  elfe,  though  he  had  no  right 
to  have  expefted  it,  perhaps,  quite  fo 
early.  He  hefitated  a  few  moments, 
and  then  anfwered,  that  his  name  was 
S pence ;  that  he  was  an  acquaintance  of 
his  brother's,  and  had  come  over  in 
the  lame  (hip  with  the  young  gentle- 
man. 

<  Sir,'  fays  the  old  fellow,  very  fourly, 
I  muft  needs  tell  you,  that  I  think  you 
are  not  a  great  deal  better  than  you 
fliould  be  :  and  I  ftiall  defire  my  ne- 
phew to  (hake  off  all  fuch  acquaint- 
ances ;  the  fooner  the  better.  There 
can't  be  much  good,  I  am  fure,  in  a 
man  who  is  afraid  to  tell  his  name 
when  he  is  afked  it.  As  for  your 
knowing  his  father,  I  don't  hear  any 
thing  about  it:  nephew,  tell  me  the 
truth,  did  you  ever  fee  him  there? 
And  as  to  your  coming  over  in  the 
fame  fhip  with  him,  and  therefore  pre- 
tending to  be  acquainted,  in  my  mind 
it  is  much  like  a  man  that  came  here 
fome  years  ago  to  borrow  forty  pounds 
of  me,  becaufe  we  had  once  dined  at 
the  fame  chophotife  together.* 
The  nephew  having  made  no  anfwer 
to  the  interrogatory  put  to  him  in  the 
jnidft  of  the  preceding  fentence,  the  old 
gentleman  repeated  it  with  fome  vehe- 
mence, charging  him,  as  he  valued  his 
friend/hip,  to  tell  him  the  truth.  '  Sir,' 
replied  our  hero,  *  I  will  never  do  other- 
wife  :  I  do  not  know  that  this  gentle- 
man is  acquainted  with  my  father; 
but,  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  haverea- 
fbn  to  love  and  honour  him,  as  I  am 
fqrc  you  will  Jo,  when  you  know  him, 
too/ — <  Yes,  I  believe  I  /hall,  when  I 
know  him,'  replies  the  old  man  with 
fneer  of  felf-  applauded  cunning.  'You 
are  a  child,  nnd  have  feen  nothing  of 
the  world  :  come,  confefs  the  truth  to 
me ;  did  you  ever  fee  him  yourfelf  be- 
fore you  met  aboard  the  veiTel  ?  or  do 
you  know  any  body  that  belongs  to 
him?'  To  thefe  unlucky  questions  the 
routh  was  obliged  to  anfwer  alfo  in  the 
legative;  and  the  old  fellow  continued — 
Aye,  aye,  I  fee  it  at  once.  You  don't 
find  out  yet,  I  fuppofe,  nephew,  that 
this  fellow  has  been  lurking  all  this 
while  about  you,  to  devour  you  :  you 
own  you  did  not  know  any  thing  of 
him  till  he  came  aboard;  and  I  dare 
fay,  if  the  truth  were  out,  he  never 


«  came  there  neither  till  the  vefiel  was  in 
'  the  river.  Aye,  aye,  you're  a  goodly 
*  one,  I  warrant  you  !'  fays  he,  addrel- 
fmg  himfelf  to  the  fufpeded  perfon. 
'  You  had  better  get  away  whilr  you 
'  are  well,  for  fear  fbmebody  here  fliould 
'  know  you  better  than  you  defire  pre- 
'  fently.  A  gang  of  them,  nephew,' 
continued  he,  «  a  gang  of  them,  a  pack 
«  of  Irifli  /harpers,  that  watch  about  ih* 
'  veflels  as  they  come  in,  juft  as  the 
'  bawds  and  recruiting  ferjeants  do  about 
'  the  country  waggons,  to  kidnap  every 
«  raw  thing  that  comes  in  their  way.' 

Mr.  Spence,  as  we  (hall,  according  to 
his  own  declaration,  hereafter  call  that 
gentle-man  in  this  hiftory;  was  all  this 
while  taking  fhort  turns  about  the  cof- 
fee-houfe,  biting  his  lips,  and  changing 
colour  ten  times  in  a  minute.  He  was 
rather  vexed  with  the  circumftances  of 
the  old  man's  miftake,  than  angry  at  the 
confequences  of  it }  and  was  curling  For- 
tune very  heartily  for  involving  him  in 
a  difficulty  that  he  had  a  right  to  be 
cleared  of,  though  /he  had  denied  him 
the  means^of  it.  The  old  fellow  faw  all 
his  confulion,  and  attributed  it  to  guilt. 

*  You  fee,  nephew,'  fays  he,  '  how  mad 

*  he  is  that  he  is  found  out :  I  found  he 

*  was  a  liar.' 

This  was  too  much  for  the  patience  of" 
the  accufed :  though  he  had  borne  the 
heavieft  imputations  with  temper,  Liar 
was  a  word   there  was  no  fwallowing. 
'  Sir,'  fays  he,   going  up  to  the  uncle 
with  great  feverity  ot^  countenance,   <  I 
hardly  blame  you  for  your  fufpicions. 
I  own,  appearances  are  again  ft  me.   I 
believe  a  love  for  your  nephew,  not  ah 
enmity  to  me,  who  am  a  ftranger  to 
you,  has  been  your  motive,    and  I 
efteem  you  for  it:  but,  Sir,  only  ap- 
pearances are  againft  me;  and,  till  I 
have  fatisfied  you  of  this,   I  beg  no 
more  fuch   har/h  words  may  be  ufed 
in  regard  to  me.'  The  uncle  told  him, 
there  mould  no  farther  words  at  all  pals 
between  them,  for  that  he  /hould  infill 
upon  his  nephew's  having  no  farther  ac- 
quaintance with  him:    '  and  as  to  my- 

*  felf,  Sir,'  fays  he,  *  I  believe  I  know 
'  the  world  too  well  for  you.'     So  fay- 
ing, he  took  his  nephew  by  the  arm,  and 
led  him  away,  without  giving  him  an 
opportunity  of  fo  much  as  fpeaking  to 
his  fufpecled  acquaintance. 

CHAP 
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CHAP.    VII. 

MR-  EDWARDS  PUTS  HIMSELF  UN- 
DER. THE  CARE  OF  HIS  UNCLE. 
HIS  FRIEND  IS  NOT  TREATED 
QUITE  SO  WELL  AS  HE  DESERVES. 

THE  conversation  recorded  in  the 
preceding  chapter  had  palled  at  a^ 
time  when  the  coffce-houfe  was  full  of 
company.   The  eyes  of  every  body  were 
upon  Mr.  Spence,  as  he  was  now  left 
alone  in  the  room  j  and  as  people  are  na- 
turally inquifitive  about  every  ftranger 
who  mixes  himlelf  among  them,  and  are 
ever  ready  to  believe  the  worft  that  can 
be  laid  of  him,  they  all  agreed  that  the 
old  gentleman  had  reafon  tor  every  thing 
he  had  laid.     Some  rejoiced  in  the  poor 
young  fellow's,  efcape ;    fome  obfeived 
that  he  had  it  all  ftrong  upon  him;  and 
one  of  the  company  innftea  upon  it,  that 
he  lud  feen  him  fifty  times  with  Mac- 
lane.     Mr.  Spence,  full  of  the  vexation 
of  fo  unexpected,  fo  unmerited  a  cen- 
fure,  as  he  law  he  now  lay  under  on  all 
fiands,  threw  himfelf  upon  one  of  the 
benches,  and  was  prefling  his  forehead 
with  his  left  hand  as  he  leaned  upon  it; 
when,  in  confequence  of  one  of  the  com- 
pany's whifpering  fomething  to  the  wo- 
man of  the  houfe,  he  found  none  of  the 
boys  would  ftir  to  bring  him  ary  thing 
he  called  for.     He  took,  care  to  a  flu  re 
himielfof  the  truth  of  this,   by  giving 
his  orders  to  two  or  three  of  the  waiters 
feparately;  and  at  length  enquiring  the 
caufe  of  their  negleft  at  the  bar,   when 
•   he  had  heard  it,  he  walked  deliberately 
to  the  upper  end  of  the  room,  directing 
his  eyes  alternately  to  the  company  on 
both  fides, and {peaking  vrry  comnoledly 
and  deliberately — *  Gentlemen,  which  of 
*  you  is  it  that  fuppofes  me  not  proper 
«  company  for  him  at  a  coffee-hpule?' 
No  anfwer  was  made  to  this  as  he  went 
up  the  room;  and,  after  the  fame  cere- 
mony in  pafling  back  again,  he  laid  to 
the  lady  at  the  bar — «  Madam,  you  find 
'  you  was  miitaken  :  let  me  have  a  dilh 
«  of  coffee/ 

If  this  circumftance  had  thoroughly 
ruffled  him,  bis  temper  was  put  to  a 
much  feverer  trial  a  few  minutes  after; 
a  porter,  while  he  was  drinking  his  cof- 
fee, delivering  him  the  following  letter, 


'  SIR, 

c  T  Am  greatly  concerned  at  the  un» 
•••  '  worthy  treatment  you  received! 
from  my  uncle  a  few  minutes  iince. 
T  need  not  tell  you,  that  his  fufpiciou* 
have  no  weight  with  me;  but,  as  roy 
father  has  made  me  accountable  to  him 
for  my  conduct,  you  will  not  blame 
me  that,  till  you  have  convinced  hiuj 
of  his  error,  which  I  know  you  can 
eafilydo,  I  pay  the  rcfpect  I  am  com- 
manded to  his  admonitions,  and  am 
not  upon  the  footing  I  have  been  uiccl 
to  be,  and  wifh  ever  to  be,  with  you. 
*  Many  things  I  have  occafioiiaily 
faid,  have,  I  believe,  given  you  reftfou 
to  depend  upon  my  fnendfhip.  I  mult 
be  a  villain  to  leave  you  deprived  of 
it's  afliftance,  ju(l  on  your  arrival, 
when  you  are  pofllbly  unprepared  for 
fo  itr.p:obable  an  event.  It  is  to  wipe 
off  fo  black  a  ftam  from  my  own  cha- 
racter, that  I  take  the  liberty  of  in- 
clofing  a  bill  fora  hundred  pounds  to 
you  ;  and  of  alluring  you,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  there  is  nothing  you  may 
not  at  all  tim;s  command,  that  is  in 
the  power  of,  Sir,  your  molt  obliged, 
and  molt  obedient  humble  fervant, 

'  GEORGE  EDWARDS/ 

Had  the  money  been  immediately  nc- 
ceiTary  to  Mr.  Spence,  he  would  not  have 
willingly  accepted  it  on  fuch  conditions. 
He  endeavoured  to  return  it,  but  found 
the  youth  had  made  every  attempt  of 
that  kind  impracticable.  The  oftener  he 
read  the  letter,  the  more  reafon  hefaw  to 
acquit  the  young  man  of  any  fjult  to- 
ward him:  he  law  that  he  belnverf us  he 
ought,  though  at  the  expenceof  nolitUe 

iiain  tohimfelf;  and,  for  his  own  part, 
le  could  only  curfe  the  malicious  per- 
plexity that  attended  his  fortune. 

Uncle  Jeremy  could  have  !>cen  well 
content  to  have  received  more  timelv  no- 
tice of  the  arrival  ot  his  nrphew:  jor  the 
prefent,  however,  to  prevent  his  falling 
into  ill  hands,  he  had  taken  him  to  his 
lodgings;  and,  with  many  apologies  for 
the  meannefs  of  the  accommodation,  n;it- 
him  into  his  own  bed,  promifing  to  find 
a  proper  apartment  for  him  the  next  dav; 
and  borrowing,  for  that  night,  the  bed 
of  a  fervant  then  in  the  country,  who  had 
chambers  over  him,  for  liiir.Iclf  and  the 
partner  of  hisioys. 

Thi 
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The  young  gentleman,  who  had  not 
Jain  ftill  for  fome  weeks  before,  flept 
pretty  foundry  in  his  new  lodging,  in 
defiance  of  a  confi^erable  number  ot  ac- 
quaintance that  had  picked  him  up  there. 
As  to  the  uncle,  1m  head  was  too  full  of 
the  advantages  he  intended  to  make  of 
his  nephew,  to  fuffer  him  once  fo  much 
as  to  dole  his  eyes,  or  to  remember  tha.t 
the  blooming  Ruth  was  betide  him.  For 
the  refult  of  his  projects,  the  gentle  read- 


er muft,  however,  begin  his  attack  upo» 
the  fecond  book  of  this  our  hiltory. 

We  have  brought  our  hero  from  the 
new  world  to  the  old,  or,  to  fpeak  more 
appropriately  to  his  own  circumftance, 
from  the  old  world  to  a  new  one- 
pardon  us  geographers,  if,  in  juftifica- 
tjon  of  this  new  phrafe,  we  affirm  tha.t 
we  verily  believe  one  of  thefe  worlds,  as 
they  are  called,  to  be  as  old  as  the  other—* 
and  here  we  clpfe  the  firft  book. 


END  OF    TOE    FIRST    BOOK. 
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IN   WHICH    OUR    HERO    COMMENCES    A    MAN    OF    PLEASURE. 


CHAP.    I. 

A  COFFEE-HOUSE  ACQUAINTANCE 
OFFERS  HIS  SERVICES  TO  MR. 
EDWARDS. 

R.  Jeremy  Edwards,  with 
whofe  midnight  medita- 
tions we  clofed  the  preced- 
ing book,  furnmed  up  the 
whole  toward  morning,  in 
the  two  following  propo- 
fitions:  that  a  young  Creole,  who  comes 
to  England  for  education,  is  the  bubble 
of  every  one  who  has  the  leaft  talent  at 
cheating;  and  that,  if  a  man  is  to  be 
ftripped,  the  money  had  better  fall  into 
the  hands  of  his  own  family,  than  among 
ftrangers.  In  confequence  of  this,  he 
determined  to  have  as  much  as  pofllble 
of  the  advantages  of  his  nephew's  de- 
ftruclion  to  himfelf ;  and  another  reafon, 
which  the  reader  may  pofTibly  guefs  at, 
made  him  refolve  that  the  profit  of  it 
jfhouldbe  as  great  as  it  could.  The 
youth,  he  imagined,  mewed  a  very  happy 
genius  for  being  impofed  on  :  the  ap- 
parent opennefs  of  his  temper  feemed  to 
prove  this;  ami  the  unlimited  bill  of  cre- 
dit his  father  had  given  him,  fatisfied 


the  ufurer,  that  It  was  but  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  quarrel  with  that  gentleman 
that  he  might  ftrip  him  of  half  his  for- 
tune. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  there  is  no 
fpecies  of  news  which  does  not  enlarge 
in  proportion  to  the  fpace  through  which 
it  is  carried  j  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
^no  article  of  news  is  fure  to  receive  fo 
very  confiderable  increafe  in  it's  travels, 
as  that  which  relates  to  a  man's  fortune: 
if  a  perfon's  eftate  be  within  twenty  mile« 
of  London,  two  hundred  pounds  a  year 
hardly  gives  him  the  credit  of  five;  if 
it  be  fituated  in  Yorkftiire,  the  fame  ca- 
pital naturally  rifes  to  eight ;  and,  if  in 
Cornwall,  not  a  knight  of  tke  Land's 
End  but  makes  it  fifteen  hundred,  and 
as  good  land  as  ever  crow  flew  over: 
from  Ireland,  no  man  of  any  degree  of 
figure  ever  arrived  with  lefs  than  an  eftate 
of  five  and  twenty  hundred  pounds  a 
year;  and  the  general  allowance  to  the 
Weft  Indies  is  twelve  thoufaw!  j  or,  in 
a  good  year  for  fugar,  twice  as  much. 

The  hero  of  our  ftory,  who  had  met 
with  the  fame  of  his  uncle's  fortune  in- 
creafed  in  this  proportion  in  America, 
found  his  father's  was  not  without  the 
common  advantage  in  England  :  he  de- 
termined, 
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termined,  to  give  him  fell  the  better  fi- 
gure, to  take  up  the  credit  of  both  at  the 
itiltant  account;  ami,  accordingly, 
every  corner  of  Will's  Coffee- houfe 
heard,  the  next  morning,  that  the  young 
fellow  they  had  lea)  with  the  old  ufurcr 
there  over  night,  was  worth  twelve 
thouland  pounds  a  year,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thouland  pounds  in  ready  mo- 
ney. The  news  ha  I  not  fpread  to  the  Ex- 
change, before  it  was  affirmed,  that 
every  plantation  upon  the  fpot  was  mort- 
gaged to  him;  and,  at  St.  James's  Cof- 
fee-houfe,  every  body  was  convinced 
of  his  being  come  over  with  an  intent 
to  pure-hale  the  ifland. 

He  no  iboner  entered  Will's  the  fol- 
lowing day,  than  every  man  who  had 
but  fat  upon  the  fame  bench  with  his 
xmcle  for  the  lait  fortnight  begged  to 
be  introduced  to  his  acquaintance. 
Signer  Sqiulli  whifpered  the  old  fel- 
low, that  he  was  confident  he  read  a 
taite  For  mufick  in  his  countenance  :  Mr. 
Pair'em  begged  to  know  whether  he  was 
engaged  as  to  matrimony,  for  that  he 
was  daily  applied  to  by  women,  from  a 
hundred  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  tliou- 
fand,  to  look  out  prudential  matches 
for  them  ;  and  the  humble  Mr.  Stanza, 
,af<er  hinting  3t  Come  little  meiit  in  his 
monody  on  "the  death  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  entreated  to  know,  whether  a 
congratulatory  addrefs  to  iiie  young  gen- 
tleman en  his  aiT'Vai  in'Evigland,  with 
ibme  proper  honours  to  his  family,  might 
not  prove  agreeable  ? 

While  all  thefe  were  attacking  the  old 
gentleman  at  once,  as  if  every  one  in- 
tended to  have  a  feparate  limb  of  him,  a 
tall,  raw-bon'd,  ill-made  fellow,  in  a 
velvet  coat  often  colours,   and  with  the 
addrefs  of  a  chairman,  made  "up  to  the 
youth  himfelf :  '  Sir,'  fay?  he,  '  me  be  de 
fair  Connoitre,  de  GunrJien^  de  what 
me  verily  believe  you  call  in  iCngl'ii'h 
de  Pimpe.     Me  be  vei  we  11  wid  all  de 
demireps  of  dis  place,  and  me  car.  in- 
troduce the  Chevaliei  fans  Feint  to  dcm 
all  round.     My  face,  MbnUjur,  may 
be  your  fecurity,    tl.ut   me   no  rival 
thole  who  iio  me   tic  guat  honour  to 
employe  me.' 

Monfieur  le  Guardki.  ••'..;•.  s-.r.lngpn 
very  earntftly,  wher.  the  <>!J  mnii,  who 
had  by  this  time  j;ot  rid  of  his  new 
friends,  leized  the  youth  by  the  arm  v.'ith 
irreat  viokiue,  and  paid  no  fort  of  re- 
gard to  the  facre  D'uu. .'  Qinl  Bete!  of 
at  Le  invvj'd  him  out  ef 


the  room.  He  foon  faw  there  was  n© 
way  of  keeping  hi;,  nephiwlong  to  hia»~ 
felf:  ;  and  he  determined  to  make  the  beft 
ule  of  the  mort  opportunity  lie  law  be- 
fore him.  He  hurried  him  home  with 
all  poflible  expedition  ;  and  rold  him  it 
was  by  no  means  proper  he  (hould  ap- 
pear in  publick  till  he  was  properly  lodg- 
ed and  habited,  and  that  he  would  im- 
mediately fake  the  proper  meafuresin  re- 
gard to  both  thofe  articles. 


CHAP.     II. 

PREPARATION*  MADE  BY  UNCLB 
JEREMY  FOR  O  U  K.  HERO'S  MAK- 
ING A  FIGURE. 


I 


N  a  corner  of  one  of  the  worft  fquares 
in  town,  there  ftand,  and  indeed 
hardly  ftand,  two  houfes,  which  feerti 
to  have  been  the  habitations  of  the 
grandfathers  of  the  people  who  built  the 
reft  of  the  fquare:  thefe,  half  an  age 
ago,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  ground- 
landlord  ;  but  his  finances  neither  fuf- 
fering  him  to  rebuild  nor  repair  them, 
they  had  added  eleven  years  and  a  half 
to  their  antiquity,  in  an  entirely  ufelefs 
ftate,  when  an  enterprizinglbn  *,f~  Mam- 
mon, who  had  long  before  quitted  the 
occupation  of  a  botcher,  to  rival  people 
of  fifty  other  trades  by  underfilling 
them,  made  his  applications  to  the  un- 
happy proprietor,  as  he  was  one  day 
mournfully  meditating  under  their  win- 
dows, and  purchafed  them  of  him  at  a 
rate  at  which  he  could  not  pofTibly  be  a 
lofer,  unlefs  fomebody  could  have  con- 
trived to  annihikite  the  materials. 

Uncle  Jcremy.had,  by  accident,  heard 
the  eircumrlances  of  this  bargain,  not 
without  much  regret  that  it  had  not 
been  his  own  inftead  pf  this  univcrial 
interloper's,  wiiom  fome  ftrong  reports, 
in  regard  to  his  connections  with  Lord 
Squander  and  young  Dafh,  had  render- 
ed mudi  to  be  fufpefted  of  changing  his 
varied  trade  into  the  fingle,  profitable 
branch,  at  this  timeaimoft  folely  occu- 
pied by  the  faid  Jeremy. 

Theft,  and  fome  other  motives  which  ! 
we  are  afhanvcl  to  confefs  we  believe 
iud  thuir  origin  Iron1,  envy  at  the  rene- 
,cr:i:!e  botcher'?  fuccefs  in  the  world, 
.determine!  Jeremy  to  vifit  tlii-fe  houfes; 
an<l,  at  the"  fame  time  that  he  made  a 
iufe,  to  draw  in  the  prefent 
to  an  ill  bargain,  if  polfible, 
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TiV  means  of  the  very  artifices  .by  which 
•If  had  the  advantage  of  the  reft  of 
arid. 

One  of  the  hoi'fes  was  already  fold 
to  a  gent'cmaii  of  great  fame,  whofe 
knowledge,  it  appeared  by  this  inltance, 
however,  con!] red  more  in  old  words 
than  in  old  honfts.  The  other  Mr.  Ed- 
waixh  enteied  immediately  into  treaty 
about;  and  informing  ihe  metamorphof- 
ed  botcher  that  he  knew  the  price  he 
had  bought  them  at,  and  dropping  at 
the  fame  time  a  cafual  hint  that  the  hoi;fe 
he  was  about  to  purchafe  muft  be_/«r- 
nijbed,  he  obtained  it  at  the  very  price 
at  which  it  had  been  purchafed  of  the 
late  proprietor  ;  and  hardly  differed  the 
perfon  who  fold  it  him  to  make  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  per  cent,  of  his  money 
by  both  bargains. 

Mr.- Edwards,  though  he  did  not  pay 
quite  two  hundred  pounds  for  this  bar- 
gain, immediately  entered  it  in  his  ac- 
count, a  large  houfe  in  ****  Square, 
bought  at  one  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  fixty  pounds.  *'••**  Square,  he  con- 
fidered,  had  a  very  good  found  ;  and  a 
large  houfii,  in  a  fquare  in  a  polite  end 
of  the  town,  he  knew  his  brother  could 
not  think  dear  at  that  price.  All  he  had 
to  take  care  of  was,  the  not  fuffering  it 
to  be  fold  again  till  they  had  fettled  their 
accounts  ;  and  this  he  knew  it  was  his 
own  fault  if  he  permitted. 

From  the  feat  of  this  purchafe  it  was 
but  a  fhort  walk  to  Monmouth  Street. 
The  provident  old  gentleman  entered 
every  open  door  in  the  row,  that  is, 
every  door  in  it;  and,  after  taking  notes 
of  what  he  found  to  his  purpofe  in  each 
fhop,  he  came  back  to  that  where  he  had 
met  with  moft  olJ-fafhioned  finery; 
and,  agreeing  tor  two  full-  laced  fuits  that 
had  been  worn  at  the  latt  coronation  but 
one,  he  ordered  the  lace  to  be  taken  off 
from  each,  and  cleaned  j  bought  a  cheap 
cloth  in  the  (hop  for  the  new  trimming 
with  this  finery;  and  immediately  lent 
the  foreman  of  the  (hop  to  meafure  his 
nephew  for  two  new  fuits,  agreeing  with 
the  mafter  to  make  up  the  two  that  he 
had  itripped  for  his  own  wear  into  the 
bargain. 

Mr.  Jeremy  Edwards  was  an  enemy 
to  all  bills  ;  and,  of  all  the  bills  in  the 
world,  to  thofe  of  taylors.  He  had 
purchafed  the  two  rich  fuits  outright ; 
he  now  bargained  for  the  materials  and 
workman fliip  of  the  new,  in  his  ufual 
way  ;  and,  in  fine,  after  paying  twenty- 


feven  pounds  for  the  two,  to  be  de- 
livered com  pleat  the  next  evening,  and 
charging  them  in  his  account  under  the 
title  of  two  very  rich  laced  fuits,  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  he  clofed  his 
book;  and  his  countenance  declared  a 
fufficietit  applaufe  at  his  addfefs  and 
ceconomy. 

Though  the  profits  of  the  day's  expe- 
dition were  already  confiderably  greater 
than  he  had  ever  made  in  a  twelvemonth 
before,  it  was  a  day  of  too  much  bxifi- 
nefs  for  him  to  go  home  with  fo  little 
of  it  done.  He  picked  up  the  firlt  up- 
holfterer  whofe  fhop  he  pafted  by  5  and, 
taking  him  to  the  houfe  he  had  iuft 
come  into  pofleflion  of,  began  talking; 
with  him  of  the  furniture  of  the  firfl 
floor.  This  part  of  the  houfe,  which 
he  prudently  considered  was  all  that  peo- 
ple ever  were  to  fee,  he  determined  to 
let  out  handibmely ;  as  to  the  reit,  he  had 
more  frugal  thoughts  about  it. 

The  man  of  whom  Mr.  Inwards  had 
made  the  purchafe,  was  informed,  by  the 
perfon  who  opened  the  door  to  him, 
that  he  had  juit  carried  in  their  neigh- 
bour, Mr.  Settee,  with  him.  The  en- 
raged botcher  followed  with  the  utmoit 
expedition  ;  and  jult  entered  the  room 
as  his  rival  Seitee,  who  had  been  punc- 
tually informed  of  the  circnffiftawces  of 
the  intended  fuir.iture:  and  had  been  told 
that,  if  he  did  not  let  it  at  the  loweft 
living  price,  another  would  be  employ- 
ed to  do  it,  had  delivered  his  cltirnate  at 
three  hundred  and  eighty  pounds. 
There  was  an  additional  circmnltance 
to  all  the  admonitions  wh.ch  Mr.  Ed- 
wards had  given  Settee  as  to  the  lownefs 
of  price,  which  operated  not  a  little  in. 
hiscaufe:  this  trade! man  and  hisneigh- 
•bour  had- long  been  envious  iivalsof 
each  other's  growing  bulmefs  ;  and  the 
pride  of  beinp;  employed  in  the  very 
houfe  of  his  arch-enemy,  had  now 
fpirited  up  Settee  to  engage  in  the  fur- 
n  ifhing  this  apaitment  at  a  price  at  which 
himfelf  muft,  in  reality,  have  been  a 
lofer. 

The  late  owner  of  the  houfe,  who 
had  a  litttle  recoveied  his  breath  while 
the  other  was  delivering  his  eiVimate, 
now  told  Mr.  Eclwanis,  that  he  thought 
he  haidly  ufed  him  fairly  5  that  be  had 
fold  him  the  houfe,  as  he  very  well  knew, 
at  no  profit,  entirely  on  the  profpe.cl: 

of  furnifhmg'it  ;  that —  He  was  going 

on   at  this   rate,   with    a  volubility  and 

vociferation  ihat  would  have  been  trcu- 

D  bkibme 
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blefome  enough,  when  Mr.  Edwards 
very  mildiy  checked  him  in  this  man- 
ner: «  I  believe,  Mr.  ****,  that  you 
'  really  did  let  me  into  the  houfe 
'  cheap,  to  make  yourfelf  amends  in  the 

*  furniming  it.     But,  Sir,  why  all  this 

*  paffion  ?    'Tis  only  the  rirft  floor,  not 

*  the  whole  houfe,  that  we  are  talking 

*  about.     I  am  engaged  in  honour  to 
'  make  my  nephew's  money  go  as  far 
'  as  it  can ;  and  this  gentleman,  I  be- 

*  lieve,  has  anfwered  the  recommenda- 
'  tion  1  had  of  him  from   my  coufm 

*  Spare ;  and  I  really  think  has  let  the 
'  things  fo  low,  that  no  man,  to  have  a 
'  living     profit,     could    make    them 

*  cheaper.' 

Settee  infifted  on  it  that  he  had  done 
this  ;   and  his  rival  hinted  that  he  did 
not  believe  it.    They  grew  warm  apace j 
and  a  quarrel  would  certainly  have  en- 
fued  in  a  few  minutes,  that  many  people 
who  had  hated  the  quondam  botcher  as 
heartily   as  Edwaids  did,    would  have 
riad  fufficient  entertainment  in.  His  gra- 
tifications,   however,   were   of  a  more 
rational  kind.     He  law  he  could  make 
an  advantage  of  their  patfions,  by  em- 
ploying them  againft  one  another  j  and, 
inftead  of  fomenting  the  difpute  in  the 
way    it  was   going  into,  he  faid,  very 
coolly — c  Gentlemen,  the  period  of  this 
difpute,  at  prefent,  portends  no  good 
tc  either  of  you  :  1  am  forry  that  I 
have  been  the   occafion  of  it,  and  I 
beg  I  may  put  an  amicable  end  to  it. 
Mr.  Settee,*  continued  he,  *  I  am  cer- 
tain  you  have  made  your  eftimate  fo 
moderate,  that  no  man  can  underwork 
you:    let  your  neighbour  fee  the  lift  of 
particulars,  and  declare  upon  his  ho- 
nour whether  he  can    furnifh   them 
cheaper;  if  not,  why  he  can't  blame 
me  for  taking  care  of  money  that  is  not 
my  own  5  and  you  may  finifh  with  all 
expedition.' 

Settee,  who  knew  the  terms  he  had 

computed  upon,  confented  to  this  with 

an  air  of  great  triumph  j  telling  Mr. 

Edwards — *  You  will  now  fee,  Sir,  in 

how  fair  a  manner  I  have  dealt  with 

you  ;  fmce  even  this  rival  in  the  bufi- 

nefs,  as  vexed  as  he  is  to  lofe  the  job, 

won't  pretend  I  have  Over-rated  any 

article/ 

Though  Settee  was  well- enough  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  reafons,  he  was 
miftakcn  in  thinking  he  could  fee  deep 
enetigh  into  his  antagonift's,  to  be  fure 
«f  fuccefs  in  this  incident.  It  is  true 


that  this  gentleman  found  every  arifeie 

in     the     account    charged  under    the 

intrinfick  value;  but,  confidcringthat  he 

had  ftill  the  furniture  of  twelve  rooms, 

by  which  he  might  make  himfelf  amends 

for  any  injury  he  mould  do  himfelf  in 

regard   to  thefe,    he    very  boldly  told 

Settee — '  Sir,  I  know  you  depend  upon. 

my  honour  in  this  cafe,  and  will  make 

a  raving  about  betraying   the  fecrets 

of  the  trade  upon  my  fpeaking  j    but, 

Sir,  I  mail  not  fee  my  friend's  pocket 

picked  upon  any  confideration  what- 

foever.      Mr.    Edwards,'    continued 

le,  *  you  mail  fee  how  confcientious  a 

dealer  that  gentleman  is  in  a  minute, 

Sir — I  will  engage  tp  do  this  for  a 

hundred  pounds  lefs  than  he  offers  it 

at.'     Mr,  Edwards,  who  protefted  he 

underftood  not   thele   affairs,  could  fay 

nothing  to  this  but  offer  the  alternative 

to  Mr.  Settee  of  taking  the  job  on  thefe 

terms,  or  leaving  it.     On  his  declining 

it,  with  fome  very   harlh  words  to  his 

antagonift,  he  told  him  he  was  forry  for 

the  trouble  he  had  given  him  in  coming  ; 

and,  leaving  the  other  to  lofe  about  a 

hundred  and  thirty  pounds,  with  all  pof- 

fible  expedition  he  bought  the  furniture 

for  the  reft  of  the  houfe  in  his  way  home 

through  Knaves  Acre. 


CHAP.    III. 

CONTAINING  A  LOVE-LETTER  AND 
A  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  FIRST  JEW- 
EL IN  THE  CREATION. 

OUR  hero,  during  the  abfence  of 
his  uncle  on  thefe  important  oc- 
cafions,  had  made  a  fliort  excurfion  from, 
his  lodgings  :  he  had  ventured  as  far  as 
Weftrmnfter  Bridge  one  way,  and  to 
Charing  Crofs  the  other.  This  was  in- 
deed againft  the  exprefs  commands  of 
Mr.  Jeremy  ;  and  polfibly  he  would  not 
have  ventured  to  do  it,  had  not  Mr. 
Le  Guardicn  been  accidentally  walking 
at  a  little  diftance  from  the  door,  as 
he  had  opened  it,  half  determined,  and 
half  afraid,  to  look  a  little  about  him. 

This  good-natured  gentleman  imme- 
diately offered  his  fervice  :  he  gave  him 
a  tafte  of  the  wine  at  Stevenfon'sj  ex- 
plained to  him  the  beauties  of  the  eque- 
ttrian  ftatue  at  the  other  extremity  of 
his  journey  j  and,  in  their  way  back,  led 
him  into  the  beft  mop  in  town  to 
buy  his  toothpicks  and  Uvendqr  water. 

Our 
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Our  hero  was  by  no  means  fatisfied  '  The  gardener,  when  he  inclofeth  his 

with  the  behaviour  of  his  companion  ;  '  ground,  planneth  out  his  wattes-,  and 

his  civilities  were  too  forced,  his  offers  '  faith  unto  his  attendants  —Here  mall 


of  friendfhip  and  fervice  too  exaggerated, 
and  his  whole  manner  too  diftant  from 
what  his  habit  befpokehim,  to  gain  him 
any  credit  with  a  man  of  his  judgment  : 
he  made  him  a  cool  compliment  as  he 
turned  in  at  the  gate,  and  took  his 
leave  without  any  defire  of  renewing  the 
acquaintance. 

The  young  gentleman  had  got  home 
before  his  uncle,  and  was  making  feme 
formidable  attacks  upon  the  virtue  of 
Mrs.  Ruth,  when  a  porter  delivered  in- 
to the  hands  of  that  fair-one,  as  me  at- 
tended his  fummons  from  the  door,  a 
iquare  piece  of  painted  paper,  which  was 
io  very  unlike  every  thing  me  had  feen 
before,  that  me  was  preparing  to  lay  it 
by  with  the  utmoft  care  till  the  return 
of  her  mafter.  The  interruption  of  the 
lovei's  attack  had  only  given  new  vi- 
gour to  it ;  he  was  feizing  OH  her  fwel- 
ling  breatt,  and  about  to  rifle  ten  thou- 
fand  charms  at  once,  when  he  difcover- 
ed  on  this  paper,  in  the  midftof  a  crowd 
of  painted  Cupids,  bleeding  hearts,  and 
fuppliant  Venus's,  the  name  of  — —  Ed- 
Awards,  Jun.  Efq.  ufhered  in  with  the 
title  of  the  Honourable. 

He  feized  upon  the  letter  with 
great  eagernefs  ;  and  whether  it  was 
that  he  recollefted  he  could  have  Ruth 
at  any  time,  or  that  one  pafiion  natu- 
rally falls  before  another  in  the  human 
breaft,  he  left  the  ruffled  damfel,  we 
mould  have  laid,  to  adiuft  her  tucker, 
if  me  had  worn  any  fuch  ornament; 
and  haftily  opening  the  feal  of  this 
French  cafe,  dropped  a  folded  paper 
out  of  it.  When  he  had  opened  this, 
he  found  it  ornamented  with  a  margin  full 
of  the  fame  emblematick  figures  that 
were  on  the  cover;  and  in  the  fpace 


rife  the  mount,  here  wind  the  ftream, 
and  here  extend  the  grafs-platj  yetre- 
membereth  that  lawns,  water,  mounts§ 
and  terraces,  do  not  make  a  garden. 
It  is  in  vain  that  tree  anfwereth  to  tree, 
that  ftnde  here  receiveth  us  from  fun- 
fhine,  and  that  there  fun-wine  in- 
viteth  us  from  the  made;  it  is  not  yet 
compleat:  Nature  may  do  all  this;  the 
tulip  muft invite  the  eye  with  it's  paint- 
ing, the  lily  mult  charm  with  it'swhite- 
nefs,  and  the  mulk-flower  fill  the  fenfe 
with  fweets,  or  it  is  a  park,  not  a  garden . 
*  Thus  I  have  in  vain  ornamented  my 
apartments;  in  vain  the  gilded  foliage 
invites  me  to  look  into  the  glafs  ;  in 
vain  the  crimfon  couch  receiveth  my 
linking  limbs  ;  in  vain  the  rifmg  bed 
calleth  to  be  prefled,  if  thou  my  flow- 
er, my  bloflbm,  thou  who  art  lily,  tu- 
lip, and  muflc  together,  thou  whofe 
form  feafteth  every  fenfe  at  once,  re- 
fufeft  to  come  to  me.  I  have  many 
other  fentiments  to  communicate  to 
you,butthefearetoo  much  to  be  told  on 
that  which  cannot  blufh  while  it  de- 
livers them. 

'  I  have  never  refted  fmce  the  mo- 
ment I  law  you  come  into  the  (hop 
where  I  lodge,  to  buy  a  wafli-ball. 
Would  they  could  fell  me  any  thing 
that  could  walh  out  the  remembrance 
of  fuch  charms ! — Butperhapsyou  will 
come  tome.  In  that  hope  I  fupport  a 


ing  of  your  eternally  devoted  Have  and 
creature, 

*  ELIZ.  SPARKLE/ 


Our  hero  gazed  with  a  wild  aftonim- 
ment  on  this  pompous  declaration.  We 
need  not  lay  it  was  the  moft  extraordi- 


within  that  enchanting  verge  it  contained     nary  performance  that  had  ever  fallen  in 


the  following  addrefs,  written  in  a  very 
fmall  and  not  very  plain  hand,  and 
in  lines  of  different  lengths  and  di- 

itances — 

'  The  rofe  and  lily  dwell  upon  thy  cheek, 
«  And  in  thofe  eyes  doth  every  virtue  fpeak. 
'  Thy  fliape  like  Harktlut  thy  ftrength  de- 

'  dares; 
'  And    every   part   the  ftamp  of  manhood 

«   bears. 

«  To  fee  thee  and  to  love  thee  is  the  fame, 
'  And  who  is  fliecan  love  and  hideher  flame? 
'  I  think  not  of  iuccefs,  for  all  that  I 
*  Intend  is  but  to  tell  thcc  this,  and  die, 


his  way.  Some  of  our  readers,  we  are 
afraid,  will  be  apt  to  join  with  him  in 
his  admiration.  Thoroughly  fatisfied  we 
are,  however,  th^t  whatever  cenfuie  it 
may  fall  under,  the  harfh  and  almofl 
univerfal  term  of  contempt  Lo<w  cannot 
be  pafled  upon  it ;  and,  if  any  mould; 
fuppofe  it  is  out  of  nature,  we  can  on- 
ly anfwer,  that  while  they  by  this  con^ 
vince  us  they  do  not  know  the  lady  who 
could  have  written  it,  they  give  luftici- 
ent  proof  that  them fel ves  are  out  of 
life,  to  every  body  that  is  in  it. 

To  anfwev  fuch  a  letter  was  imroffi- 
D  z  blc, 
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We,  nor  was  It  neceff.iry  ;  to  appcir  rs- 
forc  the  lady  was  the  only  proper  reply 
to  it.  Mr.  Edwards  made  little  hefita- 
tion  about  this;  and  though  Mrs.  Ruth 
begged  of  him,  for  Heaven's  lake,  not 
to  go  out  again,  (whether  this  was  from 
the  fear  ok  her  mailer's  difpleafure,  or 
from  fome  other  motive,  we  (hail  not 
prefume  to  guefs)  out  he  Tallied,  with 
ns  much  precipitation  as  burfts  forth  the 
trembling  huiband,  whole  helpmate's 
voice  rolls  fwifter  than  her  perlbn  down 
the  narrow-winding  ftairs,  to  tell  him 
her  poor  babes  mult  be  ftarved  for  want  of 
bread,  while  he  is  rioting  and  wafting 
his  time  and  his  money  at  an  alehoufe. 

He   had   po  iboner   enquired   in    the 

(hop  if  Mifs  Sparkle  was  at  home,  than 

a  very  polite  footman  conducted  him  up 

flairs:  and  he  had  no fooner  entered  a  very 

it  apartment,  than  the  more  ele- 

miftrefs  of    it,   a   fine,    delicate, 

blooming  creature,  threw  herfelf  upon 

Jhis  bqiCornj  and,  with  eyes  fwimming  in 

floods  of  tendernefs  as  fhe  preffed  him 

to    her  foft  breaft,  fighed   out — '  And 

*  am  I  fo  happy  to  fee  you,  dear,  good 

*  crcalure!  But  I  am  a  fool  to  fancy  lam 
'   happy."     Here    fhe  drew  herfelf  from 
him,  and  finking  upon  a  couch,  covered 
her   blomes,    or   her   want  of  blufhes, 
•which  of  the  two  the  hiflorian  pofitivc-ly 
fayeth  not,  with  her  hand,  and  waited 
her  lover's  declaration. 

When  we  qonfider  the  part  of  the 
world  Mr.  Edwards  was  juft  come 
from,  where  women  of  taite  or  de- 
licacy would  be  as  much  out  of  the 
coiuie  of  nature:  as  centaurs  or  uni- 
corns, we  are  not  to  wonder  that  the 
f;-:\n  of  one  of  the  eleganteft  figures  of 
this  elegant  age  (truck  him  with  no 
common  emotions.  Mifs  Sparkle  is  as 
careful  of  her  attitudes,  on  thefe  occa- 
fions,  as  the  people  who  only  represent 
occurrences  of  this  kind  on  the  ftage  ; 
fhe  praclifes  an  intended  air  of  ibftnds, 
or  feverity,  as  often  at  the  glafs  as 
Mrs.  Gibber  dees.  The  form  in  which 
fhe  had  now  difpofed  her  limbs  was  of 
the  moft  advantageous  kind,  and  was 
too  thoroughly  praclifed  before  hand 
not  to  be  played  off  in  perfection. 
Her  ho  ad,  reclining  to  one  fide,  gave 
her  an  opportunity  of  {hewing  one  of 
tiie  brighten;  eyes  Nature  ever  gave  a 
woman}  and  a  cheek  naturally  ail  lily, 
but  now  ftained  with  a  living  crimfon, 
that  every  iniiant  glowed  mor-j  and  more 
jineiifely ;  and  might  have  alarmed  the 


youth  who  came  o-'n   «-.f  a   r  it  tier- 
country,  had  he  r  that  the  co- 

lours of  that  terrible  reptile  always 
brighten  _up  in  this  manner  when  it  is 
about  to  do  mifchicf.  Her  neck  dif- 
played  ir.ore  of  it's  fnowy  brightnds  by 
this  pollute,  than  it  could  have  done  un- 
der anv  other  circumitancesj  and  the 
hyacinthine  veins  that*vaniicred  over  it, 
almolt  difcloled  through.  their  thin  coats 
rple  fund  that  roiled  through  theirs. 
Her  boibm'  let  fomebody  defcribe  that 
dares  to  look  at  it;  I  have  more  regard 
to  the  inhabitant  of  my  own.  Ilu 
waift,  naturally  almoft  too  flender,  w;n 
now  rather  improved  than  injured 
by  the  e  fie  els  of  an  accident  that  had 
a  little  rounded  it.  The  fattin  pet- 
ticoat, from  which  the  gown  had  fallen 
back  with  an  artful  negligence,  fell  fo 
dole,  as  almolt  to  (hew  the  fhapeuf  the 
limbs  it  covered;  and  it's  .  fhormefs  fuf- 
fered  about  the  half  of  one  of  the  truert 
formed  legs  in  the  univerfe  to  (how  it. 
-felf,  terminated  by  the  only  foot  in  the, 
world  that  is  v.-or'hy  to  have  that  ho- 
nour. The  white  fattin  ihoe,  the  gauze 
(ilk  (locking,  the  elegance  of  the  gown, 
and  the  finentls  of  the  linen,  all  con- 
fpired  to  add,  if  poflible,  to  the  charms 
of  the  object.  The  youth,  in  honeft 
rapture,  fighed  out  what  he  could  not 
fpeak;  and,  after  three  days  transport, 
ilTued  out  of  the  apartments  of  this  earth- 
ly angel  with  a  heart  full  of  triumphant 
content,  and  with  three  hundred  pounds 
lefs  than  he  went  in  with  in  his  pocket. 


C  II  A  P.     IV. 

A  VISIT  TO  THE  LADY;  THE  FIRST 
PUBLICK  APPEARANCE  OF  OUR. 
HERO, 

ORESTES,  when  he  had  got 
Pyrrhus's  throat  cut  for  the  fake 
of  Hermione,  and  loft  Hermione  into 
the  bargain,  was  a  tame  character  in 
companion  of  uncle  Jeremy,  who,  after 
venturing  foconfiderable  a  fum  of  money, 
and  promifmg  himfelf  fuch  immoderate 
advantages  from  it,  ,had  now,  for  three 
days  together,  loft  the  man  on  whofe 
account  he  had  been  doing  it. 

The  youth,  who  did  no;  think  it  pru- 
dent to  return  to  a  fcene  of  dirt  and  quar- 
relling, immediately,  from  fo  oppoiite  a 
parly,  had  afked  the  lady  where  he  could 
lit  down  agreeably,  for  an  hour  or  twoj 
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and  (he  had,  by  perfect  accident,  directed 
him  to  George's  in  Pall  Mall.  He  had 
fcarce  entered,  when  two  or  three  peo- 
ple were  making  towards  him  nt  once, 
but  were  prevented  by  Moniieur  Le 
Gnardien,who,  making  a  diagonal  from 
an  oppofite  quarter  of  the  room,  croifed 
between  the  youth  and  them;  and  im- 
mediately facing  about,  entered  into  a 
converlation  with  him. 

Young  minds  are  always  very  com- 
municative or  their  luccefles  in  love  af- 
fairs :  the  youth  was  at  fir  1 1:  furprized  at 
the  foreigner's  congratulating  him  on 
the  happinefs  he  had  been  enjoying;  but 
be  immediately  after  talked  over  the 
whole  fcer.e  of  rapture  to  him  ;  and  was' 
no  fooner  informed  tint  he  had  owed  it 
to  this  gentleman,  who  had  take.,  him 
into  the  mop  for  that  purpolb,  and  had 
mentioned  him  favourably  to  the'!a..y; 
than,  as  he  had  always  unclerftood  thefe 
kind  of  fervices  were  to  be  paid  for,  he 
was  offering  a  gratuity.  The  other 
flopped  his  hand,  with — '  Me  excuie 

*  aildis;  me  lee  you    be  very  young: 

*  but  Moniieur,  the  gentilhomme  never 

*  takemoi.ev.  Eb  b;cnStret  fhallweplay 
«  a  parly  at   piquet  T     Our  hero,  who 
hud  been  ufed  to  beat  his  father  and  all 
his  acquaintance  at  this  game,  readily 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  in  half  an 
hour  io'f  two  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 
This  unluckily  was  one  hundred  and 
forty  more  than  he  had  about  him.    He 
was  afraid  to  go  on,  and  was  under  fome 
confufion    iiow  to    give   over:   the   fo- 
reigner immediately  faw  it;  he  politely 
made  flight   of  the   accident,   accepted 
the  hundred  pound  bill  he  had  about  him, 
and  his  note  of  hand  for  the  remainder, 
and  left  him  to  return  to  his  uncle. 

Mrs.  Ruth,  who  met  him  at  the  door 
of  the  old  gentleman's  apartment,  eafily 
gut-fled  the  reafon  of  the  cold  and  con- 
temptuous looks  flie  now  received  from 
him.  She  told  him,  with  a  ligh,  her 
mailer  was  not  at  home;  that  he  had 
been  almoft  dittracted  for  him  thefe 
three  days:  and  was  now,  flic  believed, 
waiting  for  him  at  the  houie  he  had  taken 
for  his  refidence :  flie  gave  his  chair- 
men the  neceflary  instructions  where  to 
carry  him;  and  he,  in  a  very  little  time, 
found  himielf  at  his  new  home.  ' 

Uncle  Jeremy  was  founding  the  up- 
holfterer,  who  had  furniflied  the  belt 
apartment,  at  what  rate  he  would  take 
back  the  things,  in  cafe  the  gentleman 
.for  whofe  ufe  they  were  intended  fliould 


i-cl  on  the  young  gentleman,  V/HS  now 
iiicharo-ed  on    the   uphol:ie;er;  the 


diflike  them,  or  mould——  or,  in  fhor", 
fhould  not  come  to  the  houfe.  That 
traddman,  who  had  now  twice  fuffered 
very  heavily  by  the  old  gentleman's  cun- 
ning, refnlved  to  make  himielf  fome  re- 
paration in  this  laft  bargain :  he  had 
named  fome  very  hard  conditions,  and 
told  him,  no  man  elfeof  the  trade  would 
have  any  concern  in  the  affair,  as  he 
would  fee  there  was  fomefhing  wrong'at 
the  bottom.  The  old  fellow  was  ienlible 
enough  of  this,  and  was  pleading  very 
humbly  for  better  terms,  when  a  thun- 
dering knock  at  the  door  alarmed  every 
body's  attention;  and  the  uncle, on  get- 
ting to  the  window,  had  the  joy  to  fee 
his  loft  nephew  walk  out  of  a  chair,  and 
enter  the  houfe.  The  rage  which  under 
other  circumstances  would  have  been 
ventec 

all  difcharged 

old  fellow  thruft  him  out  of  doors,  with, 
a  multitude  of  very  opprobrious,  we  do 
not  venture  to  fay,  unjufi  names-, 
immediately  running  to  his  nt:i>:  , 
caught  him  in  hi.;  uuns;  and,  while  ]-e 
expreflVd  his  real  joy  nt  fceir.g  him, 
wholly  forgot  the  re.'entfnent  his  abience 
might  have  very  well  jollified, 

The  youth  was  in  rr.-n'ircs  at  his  ac- 
commodations, and  his  heart  fluttered 
ftrangely  at  the  fight  of  tlr.-  :\vo  <vaudy 
fuits  that  lay  on  the  bed  :  he  immediately 
drefled  himielf  in  one  of  ilv-rn  ;  he  itrut- 
ted  about  from  glafs  to  gbfs  in  his  din- 
ing-room, and  admired  the  elegance  of 
every  thing  about  him;  he  wiflied  for 
nothing  !o  much  as  fendin'g  to  his  dear 
Sparkle,  to  partnke  of  hi.s  pleasure's;  out 
this  the  old  gentleman  rendered  imprac- 
ticable, by  (faying  to  fup  with  him,  and 
even  to  fee  him  in  bed. 

A  faleof  a  city  alderman's  effects  had 
luckily  helped  uncle  Jeremy  to  his 
ihrevalty  chariot,  on  the  firfl  day  of  the 
young  gentleman's  abience,  for  twelve 
guineas.  He  had  employed  a  journey- 
man coach-painter  to  liclc  up  and  gild  it 
for  four  more,  and  had  entered  it  in  his 
account  at  two  hundred  and  fixty  pounds 
ten  {hillings :  this  had  been  ready  the 
day  before,  fuch  expedition  had  been 
ufed  about  itj  and,  on  the  fucceeJing 
morning,  it  was  the  firft  object  that  met 
our  hero's  eyes,  as  he  looked  put  into 
the  flreet.  He  now  found  he  had  only 
locked  himfelf  up  during  a  period  in 
which  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to  have 
been  feen  as  he  ought;  and  impatient 
to  (hew  his  miftrefs  his  fplendour  and 
magnificence, 
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magnificence,  he  ordered  a  dinner  for 
her  at  four,  drelTed  himfelf  as  quick  as 
his  admiration  at  every  part  of  his  habit 
would  permit,  ordered  his  chariot  to  the 
wafhball  (hop,  and  after  it  had  attracted 
the  eyes  of  every  body  thereabout  for 
iive  hours,  returned  back  in  triumph  in 
it,  with  the  blooming  Sparkle  by  his 
fide. 


CHAP.    V. 

AN  UNEXPECTED  MEETING  BE- 
TWEEN MR.  ED  WARDS  AND  UNCLE 
JEREMY}  ANEW  SUPPLY  ADVAN- 
CE D,ANDTHE  CONDITIONS  OF  IT. 

MR.  Edwards  was  leading  his  mif- 
trefs  with  infinite  gaiety  into 
the  dining-room,  when  he  fawthe  vene- 
rable figure  of  his  uncle  filling  one  of 
the  eafy  chairs  by  the  fire-fide.  If  the 
delicacy  of  the  lady  was  ftrangely  fhock- 
ed  at  the  appearance  of  fo  uncouth  a  crea- 
ture, how  much  more  fo  was  it,  when, 
with  gi eat  feverity  of  countenance,  he 
advanced  up  to  her,  and  defired  her  to 
walk  down  ftairs  again  ! 

It  was  in  vain  the  lover  pleaded :  the 
old  fellow  was  too  difcerning  in  the  ways 
of  the  world,  not  to  fee  at  once  of  what 
quality  the  lady  was  who  was  intro- 
duced into  the  houfe  with  fo  much  the 
appearance  of  the  miftrefs  of  it ;  and  (he 
confideration  of  what  he  had  already 
fuffered  from  her,  as  he  very  rightly 
judged  fhe  was  the  perfon  who  had  kept 
his  nephew  all  the  preceding  time  in  fe- 
cret,  rendered  him  inexorable.  All  that 
the  lover  could  do,  was  to  fend  her  home 
in  his  chariot;  and  this,  in  fpite  of  all 
the  old  fellows's  reafons  and  remon- 
flrances,  he  infifted  on. 

We  do  not  always  fee  the  event  of  our 
actions,  or  the  rtfults  of  the  accidents 
which  crofs  them .  The  abfence  of  this 
lady,  though  it  heartily  mortified  our 
youth  for  the  firft  half- hour,  gave  an  op- 
portunity afterwards  for  the  uncle's  en- 
tering on  a  fubjeft  at  leaft  as  neceffary 
to  him  as  the  lady  herfelf,  and  which  it 
would  have  been  impoflible  to  have 
brought  upon  the  carpet  before  her:  this 
was  money. 

Uncle  Jeremy  rather  hoped  than  ima- 
gined the  {tripling  had  already  got  rid 
of  the  fum  his  father  had  furnifhed  him 
with  for  his  whole  expedition.  The 


theme  was  no  fooner  ftarted,  however, 
than  the  nephew  declared  the  emptinefs 
of  his  pockets;  and  the  old  gentleman, 
after  forne  gentle  rebukes  for  his  extra- 
vagance, and  declaring  the  utter  inca- 
pacity he  was  in,  after  the  expences  of 
the  houfe,  furniture,  and  equipage,  to 
furnifh  him ;  obferved,  when  he  had 
thoroughly  plunged  him  into  defpair, 
that  he  believed  he  did  know  one  way 
of  fupplying  him  with  fomething  for  his 
prelentoccaiions;  but  that  he  muft  bor- 
row it  from  a  perfon  who  was  an  ufuri- 
ous  rafcal,  and  would  infill  upon  five  and 
twenty  per  cent. 

The  youth  readily  enough  agreed  t» 
the  conditions;  and  the  old  fellow,  who 
had  told  him  he  believed  he  could  get 
him  four  hundred  on  thefe  terms,  recol- 
lecting in  his  way  home  that  he  could 
never  make  fo  much  advantage  of  his 
money  any  other  way,  emptied  all  his 
bags  and  pocket-books,  and  returned  in 
an  hour,  telling  him,  he  had  found  the 
old  villain  at  home,  had  iucceeded  be- 
yond expectation,  and  had  brought  him 
no  lefs  tlnn  two  thoufand  pounds. 

The  young  gentleman   was  eagerly 
writing  his   draft  upon  the   father  for 
the  money j  and  calculating  the  intereft 
of  two  thoufand  pounds,  at  twenty-five 
per  cent,  for  three  months,  which  he 
reckoned  as  the  titmoft  time  for  making 
the  remittance,  when  the  uncle  informed 
him,  that  thtfe  people  never  lent  for  lei's 
than   a  year  certain;  '  though  for  my 
own  fake,  Sir,'  fays  he,  '  I  muft  be 
you  to  folicit  your  father  to  remit 
fooner  than   three  months  if  he  can, 
becaufe  I  mail  be  uneafy  at  continu- 
ing ionger  than  neceflary  engaged  fo 
fo   large  a  fum.'     He  told  him,  L 
need  not  indeed  trouble  himfelf  to 
the  intereft,  for  that  the  lender,  in  thefe 
cafes,  always  deduced  it  at  firft  out  of 
the  principal ;  and,   in   confequence  of 
this   equitable  agreement,  counted  hir 
out  fifteen  hundred  pounds,  and  took  hii 
draft  of  three  months  upon  his  fat 
for  the  two  thoufand. 

DifadvantageouAy  as  they  were 
tained,  however,  our  hero  now  four 
himfelf  poiTefled  of  all  the  requifites 
a  fine  gentleman;  and  the  uncle,  who 
confidered  that  he  could  have  no  farther 
benefit  from  him  for  fome  time,  and  that 
it  was  no  more  his  bufinefs  to  be  feen 
encouraging  him  in  his  extravagances, 
than  it  was  his  intereft  to  check  him  in 
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them,  retired  to  the  arms  of  Mrs.  Ruth, 
whofe  virtue  fomething  very  like  a 
miracle  had  preferved;  and  nevertroubled 
his  nephew  with  a  vifit  for  five  weeks 
after. 


CHAP.     VI. 

MR.  EDWARDS  IS  INTRODUCED  TO 
A  ROUT.  CHARACTER  OF  A  RE- 
MARKABLE LITTLE  LADY. 

MR,  Edwards,  in  whom  a  natural 
love  of  juftice  was  a  firft  prin- 
ciple, no  fooner  found  himfelf  poflefltd 
of  this  fum,  than  he  difpatched  a  fervant 
to  invite  Mr.  Le  Guardien,  to  whom  he 
had  loft  his  money  at  piquette,  and  paid 
him  the  remainder  of  the  fum. 

The  foreigner  preffed  the  not  re- 
ceiving it  at  that  time,  if  it  was  of  any 
inconvenience  to  him;  and,  in1  fpite  of 
the  utmoft  declarations  of  the  other,  re- 
ceived it  with  a  very  well  afrefted  reluc- 
tance. 

He  fat  with  him  half  an  hour  after  the 
fettling  this  point,  talking  of  the  com- 
mon occurrences, and  upon  other  equally 
interefting  topicks;  and  at  the  end  of 
this  time  was  taking  his  leave.  The 
youth,  who  had  feen  fo  little  of  the  town, 
or  known  fo  little  of  the  hiftory  of  any 
lady  in  it,  that  every  thing  was  news  to 
him,  had  been  vaftly  entertained  with 
the  chit-chat  of  his  vifitor-.  he  prefled 
him  to  ftay  to  fupper;  but  the  other, 
with  many  apologies,  declined  the  ho- 
nour, telling  him  he  was  engaged  at  a 
rout  that  evening;  but  adding,  that  he 
would,  if  he  pleafed,  introduce  him  to 
fome  of  the  beft  company  in  town,  that 
would  be  aflembled  there. 

Mr.  Edwards  declined  it,  as  if  he 
was  more  than  half  willing  :  the  ftran- 
ger  faw  this,  and  prefled  him  earneftly, 
telling  him,  in  fine,  that  if  he  refuted 
to  go,  he  mould  not  think  he  believed 
he  had  any  fuch  appointment.  Our 
hero's  backwardnefs  had  only  proceeded 
from  his  diffidence  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions for  appearing  in  fuch  company; 
this  his  new  friend  faw  as  well  as  the 
reft,  and,  by  two  or  three  very  familiar 
arguments,  got  the  better  of  it:  they 
ftepped  into  the  chariot  together;  and,  as 
they  went  along,  our  hero  exprefling  a 
defire  to  know  who  the  lady  was  to 
wbyfe  houfe  they  were  going,  the  fo- 


reigner anfwered  him  in  terms  which, 
put  into  Englifh,  would  have  run  about 
thus  : 

«  The  lady,  Sir,  to  whom  I  mall  this 
evening  have  the  honour  to  introduce 
you,  is  at  once,  perhaps,  the  greatelt 
and  the  leaft  woman  in  the  kingdom. 
I  would  begin  my  account  of  her  with 
telling"  you  who  meis,"if  I  was  in- 
formed of  that  circumftance;  which  I 
am  apt  to  believe  I  mould  be,  if  Ihe 
was  acquainted  \v:.ih  it  herfelf.  You 
will  find  her  in  the  hyufe  of.  or  perhaps 
more  properly,  in  the  fame'houfe  with, 
a  gentleman  whole  name  ^:?  bears, 
and  whom  you  would  join  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  world,  and  fuppofe  to  be 
her  father,  but  that  you  will  fee  him 
behave  to  her  with  all  the  refpecl  due 
from  a  dependant;  and  the  lady  to  him 
with  an  air  of  eafy  fuperiority,  thoug'a 
tempered  with  the  utmoft  politenefs. 

*  It  you  hear  her  converfe  in  publick, 
you  will  declare  her  to -have  ftudied 
only  the  arts  of  courts :   if  in  a  more 
private  party,  you  will  think  famili- 
arity itfelf  infpires  every  part  of  her 
deportment,  and  judgment  every  fen- 
timent  of  her  converfan'on.     Engage 
her  on  a  topick  of  the  Belles  Lettres, 
and  you  will  imagine  her  life  lias  been 
devoted  to  reading;  but  hear  her  touch 
the  harplichord,  and  you  will  retract 
all  your  former  opinions,  and  aflert, 
that  the  reft  of  her  qualifications  muft 
be  innate;  for  that  this  alone  cannot 
have  been  acquired  at  a  lefs  expencc 
than  that  of  her  whole  life's  applica- 
tion. 

*  You  will  find  her  houfe  crouded  with 
people  of  the  firft  quality.     A  foreign 
am  baflador  never  was  four  days  among 
us  without  being  introduced  to  her; 
or  half  four  days  afterwards,  during 
his  whole  ftay,  without  vifiting  her. 

*  You  won't  find  her  wantonly  pro- 
fufe  of  money;  but  you  will  never  fee 
aninftanceof  her  wanting  it,  anymore 
than  ****.»     The  foreigner  was  go- 
ing on  in  his  character,  when  the  chariot 
ftopped  at  the  door,   and  prevented  far- 
ther converfation. 

Our  hero  was  introduced  to  the  lady 
of  the  houfe  in  form ;  and  having  the 
good  fortune  to  come  in  early,  he  had  the 
pleafure  to  convince  himfelf,  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  converfation  with  her,  that 
all  the  foreigner  had  advanced  was  little 
in  comparifon  of  what  he  ought  to  have 

laid. 
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"  '••.  Edwards,  who  never  made  a 
I  unworthy  object,  was 
iv  t:>  lay  every  civil  thing  to 
a  ptrfoit's  face  that  he  had  reafon  to  lay 
any  where  die.  The  lady  was  notctif- 
pleafftl  with  his  addrds,  'though  much 
out  of  the  ufual  itilej  but  flie  told  him, 
with  an  honelt  blufh,  that  her  pl:ice  in 
his  o-ood  opinion  would  he  but  very  fhort- 
lived,  for  that  lit  would  in  a  few  minutes 
fee  two  perfons  there,  before  whom  no 
oth -r  female  pretenuons  to  any  merit  in 
converfation  could  itand. 

The  words  were  hardly  delivered,  be- 
fore two  ladies  entered,  who,  it  waseafy 
to  dirtins;uifti  by  their  manner,  wcic 
greatly  above  the  common  level :  the 
one  of  them  wore  in  her  face  all  the  jo- 
vial pleafantry  of  Milton's  Euphroiyiu:; 
and  the  open  countenance  and  free  foul 
of  the  other  were  never  rr-nivibnted  but 
in  the  Liberality  of  Giu-'lo.  It  was  eafy 
to  rind,  by  half  a  dozen  fentences,  that 
thefe  were  the  rival'  the  lady  of  thehoufe 
bad  told  him  of:  whether  he  would  have 
allowed  them  all  that  pre-eminence  that 
her  roodeft  opinion  of  her  own  qualifica- 
tions had  declared  for,  we  have  indeed 
no  power  to  inform  the  reader;  for,  af- 
ter ibme  congratulations  to  another  lady, 
who  came  in  immediately  afterwards,  in 
which  (he  was  told  that  every  thing  fol- 
lowed ihe  interells  of  her  family;  that 

£orj  H was  appointed   principal; 

Mr.  S— — *,  bis  fubftitute  ;    and  Bifhop 

II ,  the  inftru&or  j   the  card  tallies 

were  fet,  the  Pharaoh  bank  eftabliihed, 
and  the  company  grew  intent  on  their 
diverfion,  and  fpent  the  fucceedmg  hve 
hours  in  doing  very  little  more  than 
what  automatons  of  wood  and  wire 
might  have  performed  as  advantage- 

oufly. 

Mr.  Edwards,  whofe  utter  unacquam- 

Uncewrth  all  games  of  fkill  rendered  him 
no  fort  of  match  for  any  body  at  the  wbi  ft 
or  bras  parties,  left  a  hundred  pounds 
behind"  him  at  the  Pharaoh  table,  and 
very  coolly  repaired  to  his  bed  by  four 
in  the  morning. 


CHAP.    VII. 

A  DISSERTATION    ON  THE   MODERN 
ART  OF  HUMBUGGING. 

THERE  is  a  fpecies  of  wit,  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  modern  euitom,  we 
may  be  allowed  t0  call  lying  by  that 


name,    which    was    very    fuccefsfujjy" 
laughed  out  of  the  svoii.i  iun;' 
by  the  S peel. i tor:   but  as  Nature,  the 
you  pufh  her  off  with  a  pitchfork,   as 
Horace  fays,  will  return  upon  you,  the 
triumph  uf  that  author  was  but  tempo- 
rary;  it  has  of  late  been  revived  among 
us    with  many   additional   advantages, 
and  i?  at  this  day  pra<£lifed  with  great 
i'jccds  in  every  polite  company  in  town. 

In  the  days  of  the  Spectator,  the  art, 
however,  odious  it  appeared  to  him,  con- 
fifted  in  one  fimple  proportion,  and  was 
no  more  than  the  telling  a  plain  bare- 
faced raKhood  with  an  undaunted  coun- 
tenance. A  fellow,  who  could  inform 
his  friend  that  his  father  had  hilt  broke 
his  neck  ;  or  a  ftranger,  that  his  houfe 
was  burnt  down  two  hours  before;  and, 
after  giving  them  half  a  day's  pain  and 
anxiety,  could  excufe  the  lye,  and  claim 
the  title  of  a  man  of  wit,  by  pronouncing 
aloud  the  word  bite;  was  at  the  head^of 
the  fcience :  but,  in  our  more  improved 
age,  the  profefibrs  of  it  have  done  well 
to  change  if  s  name,  as  they  have  indeed 
made  it  a  more  complex  and  intricate 
art. 

The  profefTor  of  the  modern  Hum- 
bugt5;,  for  fuch  is  the  polite  name  of  this 
qualification,  mult  either  have  from  Na- 
ture an  unalterable  countenance,  or  from 
Art  a  power  of  commanding  all  it's  fuc- 
celiive  variations,  and  preierving  it  in- 
violably in  each  as  long  as  the  prefent 
fituation  of  the  caie  randers  itneceflary: 
he  muft  have  a  head  full  of  imagination, 
and  a  heart  empty  of  every  trace  of  can- 
dour or  humanity.  The  firft  facrificehe 
mult  make  to  it  is  truth;  the  next  i 
friendfliip.  No  man  is  a  proper  obj 
of  it  who  has  not  integrity  enough, 
a  fufficiently  good  opinion  of  the  perfon 
who  abufes  him,  to  fuppofe  him  incapa- 
ble of  fraud  or  meanneis;  and  it  can  ne- 
ver be  exerted  with  fuccefs  againft  any 
one,  but  fuch  as  either  the  perfon  that 
employs  it  calls  his  friend,  or  who  has 
real  merit  enough  to  fupportfome  d 
of  praife. 

Under  thefe  circumftances  the  Hu 
bugger  attacks  the  man  whom  he 
felecfed  for  his  butt;  and,  while  he  pro- 
rritutes  his  own  candour  to  the  railing 
his  good  opinion  of  himfelf  too  high,  he 
gives  the  fignal  to  every  body  about  him 
to  laugh  at  him  for  a  coxcomb,  for  do- 
ing fo. 

A  fervile  flattery  is  the  bafis  of  this 
great  branch  of  the  art;  but,  while  it 
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poffeiTes  all  the  meannefs  of  that  quali- 
ty, it  infinitely  excels  it  in  degree,  and 
adds,  to  all  the  bafenefs  of  the  vice  it- 
f'elf,  that  of  it's  being  done  with  a  pro- 
fefled  intent  to  hurt  the  objeft. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  our  hero  to  meet 
with  one  of  the  honeft  and  ingenious 
gentlemen  who  profefs  this  noble  art,  at 
the  rout  where  he  fpent  his  evening  juft 
defcribed  :  had  it  not  been  fo,  gentle 
reader,  thou  would' (I,  in  all  probability, 
never  have  found  this  digreffion  con- 
cerning the  art  itfelf  in  our  memoirs. 
The  gentleman  of  that  polite  company 
who  was  poflTeffed  of  this  amiable  quali- 
fication, had  it  noffingle;  he  profeffed 
alfo  the  honeft  and  ingenious  art  or  trade, 
by  which  ever  name  it  may  be  propereft 
to  call  it,  of  the  gamefter;  and,  by  the 
help  of  a  partner  who  underftood  him, 
ant)  had  learnt  his  fignals,  made  a  tole- 
rable livelihood  of  whift. 

That  his  partner  in  the  art  might  be 
lefs  fufpe&ed,  he  took  care  the  perfon 
mould  be  of  the  fex  leaft  liable  to  fuch  a 
iufpicion.  He  had  begun  with  teaching 
her  the  game  in  an  uncommonly  perfect 
manner;  and,  after  this,  had  inltrucled 
her  in  his  fignals,  by  means  of  which, 
by  the  artful  difpofition  of  the  fingers, 
and  certain  mute  figns  from  the  feet, 
they  were  able  to  inform  one  another  of 
every  card  in  their  hands.  The  drawing 
the  hand  down  one  fide  of  the  face  when 
a  frefh  fuit  was  played,  expreffed  the 
having  the  Ace;  the  opening  the  hand  of 
cards,  the  King;  the  drawing  them  clof- 
er,  the  Queen;  and  no  fignal  at  all,  the 
Knave  :  a  gentle  touch  of  the  foot  was 
the  notice  of  one  honour  $  a  repetition  of 
it  defcribed  two;  and  fo  of  the  reft. 

By  this  means,  Whift  became  an  eftate 
to  both  of  them :  they  played  the  game  fo 
well,  that,  when  they  were  feparate,  they 
had  more  than  an  equal  chance  ot  win- 
ning ;  and,  when  they  happened  to  be 
partners,  nothing  could  prevent  it.  They 
made  money,  more  or  lefs,  of  every  bo- 
dy they  played  with.  But  their  great 
market  was,  when  they  could  fix  upon 
Ibme  man  of  large  fortune  and  little  dif- 
cernment:  on  theie  occafions,  they  never 
were  at  a  lofs  to  find  a  partner  for  their 
dupe,  who  would  promote  deep  play, 
and  be  beat  as  often  as  they  pleal'ed,  on 
the  eafy  condition  of1  having  his  money 
returned  to  him  with  fome  finall  advan- 
tages; and  they  found  one  means  or 
other  ufually  to  keep  up  the  fpiritof  fuch 
*  Partv»  as  long  as  th*  perfon  on  whole 


account  it  was  inftituted  was  worth  fix- 
pence. 

Mr,  Pliant,  for  fo  was  the  little  beau 
called  whole  character  we  have  been  giv- 
ing, had  marked  Edwards,  at  his  firft 
entrance  into  the  room,  as  a  gentle  in- 
nocent, or,  in  his  own  phrafe,  a  pigeon 
cut  out  on  purpofe  for  his  plan  :  it  was 
with  great  joy  he  found  foon  afterwards 
he  was  a  Creole,  as,  from  that  circum- 
ftance  alone,  he  thought  himfelf  fuffi- 
ciently  let  into  the  fecret  of  his  qualifica- 
tions and  improvements;  and  he  had  no 
fooner  leen  him  lofe  a  hundred  pounds 
without  emotion,  than  he  fet  him  down 
upon  his  lift  for  a  prize  of  at  leaft  four 
thoufand.  , 

A  bubble  of  this  confequence  was 
worth  taking  fome  pains  to  fecure.    The 
only  accidents  that  could  crofs  Mr.  Pli- 
ant's  purpofe  were,  that  another  party 
might  fecure  him,  or  that  he  might  at 
one  time  or  other  fufpecl  the  means  of 
their  fuccefs.     To  evade  the  poffibility 
of  either  of  thefe,  Mr.  Pliant  called  in 
to  the  affiftance  of  Sharping  the  filter  art 
of  Humming:  he  waited  on  Mr.  Ed- 
wards early  the  next  morning  at   his 
lodgings;  told  him  he  had  enough  to 
plead  in  excufe  of  the  abruptnefs  of  fuch 
a  vifit,  for  that  it  was  intended  only  to 
prevent  mifchief ;  and  concluded — '  Sir, 
you  are  a  Granger  to  the  dangers  you 
may  run  in  town,   in  the  way  to  an 
amour  that  is  worth  purfuing.     I  ob- 
ferved  your  eyes,'  continued  he,  'very 
bufy  about  the  neck  of  Lady  Bloom  j 
and  I  may  tell  you,  under  the  precau- 
tions I  (hall  give  you,  that  you  are  not 
indifferent  to  her.    Shall  I  fay,  I  read, 
it  in  her  eyes?    I'll  tell  you  the  truth; 
me  enquired  after  you  of  me,  with  an 
emotion  that  was  too  much  for  curio- 
fity  alone  to  have  infpired.    You  may 
have  her,  if  you  purfue  her;  but  you 
have  a  rival  that  will  be  troublefome. 
You  faw  the  tall  genteel  fellow,  with 
pals   hair,    that   leant  over  her;    he 
marked  every  glance,  on  both  fides, 
between  you  :   indeed,  he  will  not  be 
very  hafty,  I  believe,  in  a  thing  of  this 
kind,  becaufe  he  has  been  unhappy 
enough  to  kill  two  people  already;  but 
I  dare  not  affureyou  he  will  part  with 
his  miftrefs  tamely/ 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  had  liftened  with 
n  unaltered  countenance  to  this  narra- 
ion,  anfwered  coolly — *  I  fhould  ima- 
gine, Sir,  there  is  no  man  who  would 
refuie  to  draw  his  fword  on  fo  good  an, 
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«  occafion,' — *  I  don't  fuppofe,  Sir,'  re- 
plied Pliant  eagerly,  *  that  you  would  j 
but  I  thought  it  friendfhip,   nay,   in- 
deed,  but  common   humanity,    to    a 
ftranger,  to  inform  you  of  the  fuperi- 
ority  of  your  rival  in  this  point.     As 
to  the  fword,  he  is  in  continual  prac- 
tice; and,  for  piltols,   it  has  been  his 
cuttom  to  fire  ;tt  a  fix-pence  twenty 
times  a  day  for  thefe  two  years,  on 
account  of  an  officer  of  horfe,  who  has 
been  all  that  time  in  France,  and  with 
whom  he  has  an  engagement  of  this 
kind  at  his  return.     This  gentleman, 
you  are  to  know,  Sir,  is  as  famous  for 
the  piftol  as  your  rival  is  for  the  fword ; 
and  all  this  preparation  has  hardly  yet 
fet  him  upon  the  level  with  him.' 
It  was  eafy,  from  Mr.  Edwards' s  an- 
fwer,  to  find  that  he  was  taken  in,  as  the 
phrafe  runs;  that  is,  that  he  did  not  fup- 
pofe Mr.  Pliant  to  be  a  liar  or  a  rafcalj 
and  that  he  had  a  good  opinion  enough 
of  himfelf  to  believe  it  very  poffible  that 
a  woman  of  confequence  might  be  in 
love  with  him.     Perhaps  Mrs.  Sparkle 
had  conduced  not  a  little  to  opening  the 
way  to  this  rrufchtef,  by  the  extravagant 
encomiums  fhe  had  bettowed  on  hisper- 
ibn  and  accomplifhmants.  Many  a  man 
has  fallen  a  facrifice  to  the  vanity  and 
ingratitude  of  his  miftrefs  on  fuch  an 
occafion;  and  an  honeft  fellow  has  no 
fooner  talked  a  woman  he  likes  into  a 
belief  that  fhe  is  an  angel,  and  that  all 
womankind  are  contemptible  in  compa- 
lifon  of  her,  than  (he  determines,   fince 
this  is  the  cafe,  not  to  throw  fuch  charms 
away  upon  him:    and  Mr.   Edvvards's 
miltrefs  now  feems  to  have  fhared  the 
lame  fate.  It  would  not  have  been  eafy, 
by  any  other  means,  to  have  flopped  the 
torrent  of  his   adoration  for  the  divine 
Sparkle;  but  no  fooner  the  more  divine 
Lady  Bloom  appeared  as  her  rival,  than, 
confcious  from   that  miftrefs's  flattery 
that  he  might  carry  this  if  he  liked  it, 
Me  determined  that  he  would. 

He  thanked  Mr.  Pliant  very  politely 
for  this  aft  of  friendship,  and  prefied 
him  to  breakfalt  with  him:  At  noon 
they  went  into  the  Park,  where  one  of 
the  firft  ohicfts  that  met  their  eyes  was 
Lady  Bloom,  jigging  along  the  Mall 
with  all  the  freedom  of  air  of  the  un- 
happy libertines,  who  were  throwing 
tbemfelves  in  the  way  of  every  body 
fhey  came  near  for  bread  j  and  drefled 
fTerfeflly  in  the  fafhionable  tafte,  that  is, 

Jb  Uk;  thpfc  unhappy  greatwK*i  that  BO* 


thing  but  a  perfonal  knowledge  of  her 
could  have  prevented  the  taking  her  for 
one  of  them. 

Our  party  paid  their  compliments  as 
they  parted  her;  and  Hie  returned  them 
with  a  moft  graceful  fmile,  and  with  a 
-floop  of  the  head,  that  exprcfled  a  mix- 
ture of:  fatisfaftion  and  of  a  tender  lan- 
guor. This,  though  it  meant  nothing 
at  that  time,  had  been  copied  from  fome 
happy  fair  one,  in  whom  it  expreficd  all 
that  our  hero  thought  he  read  in  it  on 
this  occafion. 

However  favourable  Mr.  Edwards's 
ideas  might  be  from  this  circumftance,, 
certain  it  is,  he  had  railed  them  on  a  very 
flight  foundation  ;  for  the  lady,  at  this 
time,  knew  nothing  of  the  matter  :  (lie 
had  directed  her  compliment  fblely  to 
Mr.  Pliant,  who  knew  too  much  of  the 
world  to  understand  any  more  by  it  than 
file  meant.  He  did  not  fail,  however, 
to  place  it  all  to  the  account  of  his 
friend  ;  he  told  him,  thtre  was  evidently 
love  enough  in  her  foul,  but  he  wiflied, 
for  both  their  fakes,  fhe  had  more  dif- 
cretion  :  he  begged  leave  to  quit  him  for 
a  moment ;  and  walking  up  to  her  lady- 
fhip,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  fpirit, 
and  fond  of  raillery  lo  an  uncommon 
degree,  he  told  her  fo  much  of  his  plot 
upon  the  Creole  as  regarded  herfelf,  and 
fhe  promifed,  with  great  readinefs,  to 
join  in  the  bummt  and  promote  it  to  the 
u  tin  oil. 

We  mention  this,  as  an  inftance  how 
eafy  it  is  for  a  man  to  be  deceived,  where 
a  female  is  in  the  party  again  ft  him  ;  and 
how  naturally  a  woman  of  fafhion  may, 
while  fhe  intends  only  to  be  witty,  be- 
come an  accomplice  with  a  pick-pocket. 
Nature  never  formed  a  man  fo  happily 
for  the  exercife  of  this  polite  fpecies  of 
wit  as  Mr.  Pliant;  the  natural  delicacy 
of  his  perlbn,  the  foftnefs  of  his  manner, 
the  interefting  complaifance  that  fhe  wed 
itfelf  in  him  on  every  occafion,  and  the 
unlimited  command  he  had  over  the 
mufcles  of  his  face,  confpired  to  rend 
it  natural  and  unfulpecled  in  him.  I" 
told  our  hero,  with  great  apparent  good* 


i: 


nature,  that  he  had  been  faying  every 
thing  in  the  world  in  his  favour  to  the 
lady,  and  at  the  fame  time  preaching  up 
fome  caution  to  her.  Mr.  Edwards 
was  full  of  acknowledgments  for  his 
good  offices  ;  and  the  morning  concluded 
with  his  new  friend's  engaging  him  to 
dine  at  his  houfe,  where,  by  perfeft  ac-» 

cidcnt,  there  h?pp eaed  tg  be  a  Jady  who 

Wll 
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was  an  intimate  of  Lady  Bloom's,  and 
who  was  no  fooner  informed  of  the  vio- 
lence of  the  lover's  pafiion  for  her  lady- 
fhip,  than  (lie  promised  to  do  everything 
in  her  power  in  his  favour. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

THE  HAPPINESS  OF   A  TAMILY  AC- 

QjiiAiNTANCEi  AND  THE  ADVAN- 
TAGES THAT  SOMETIMES  AC- 
CRUE FROM  IT. 

LADY  Bloom  did  not  fail  to  con- 
tribute her  (hare  to  the  entertain- 
ment that  was  to  be  furnifhed  from  our 
hero's  paffion  for  her;  fhe  half  killed 
her  chairmen  with  the  hurry  of  running 
from  one  houie  to  another,  to  gire  an 
account  of  it :  nor  did  fhe  Itop  her  courfe 
till  fhe  had  told  every  female,  and  moll 
of  the  males  of  her  acquaintance,  of  the 
new-landed  favage,  who  fancied  fhe  was 
defperately  in  love  with  him.  As  to 
the  lady  our  hero  had  been  fo  happy  to 
meet  with  at  his  friend  Beau  Pliant's, 
Jhe  was  no  other  than  the  perfon  we 
have  already  celebrated  as  the  accom- 
plice of  that  induftrious  chevalier  at  his 
whift  fchemes. 

Our  hero  now  thought  himfelf  ex- 
tremely happy  :  he  had  got  rid  of  the 
troublefome  acquaintance  of  his  uncle, 
he  knew  not  how  or  why;  he  had  mo- 
ney in  plenty  in  his  pocket ;  he  was  on 
the  high  road  to  an  intrigue  with  the 
fined  woman  in  town ;  and  he  had  made 
an  acquaintance,  as  it  appeared  to  him, 
in  the  molt  agreeable,  fociable  family  in 
the  world;  and  more  particularly  an  in- 
timacy with  a  man  who  efteemed  and 
loved  him,  and  who  appeared  as  able  as 
willing  to  ferve  him  in  a  thoufand  diffe- 
rent circumftances. 

Thus  it  appeared  to  Mr.  Edwards  at 
kaft  j  and  thus,  gentle  reader,  whoever 


thou  art,  it  has  many  times  appeared  to 
thee,  when  thy  ill  fate  has  been  as  bufy 
for  thy  ruin  as  our  hero's  at  this  time 
was  for  his.  He  played  at  cards  every 
afternoon  at  Mr.  Pliant's ;  he  met  Lady 
Bloom  every  evening  at  one  rout  or 
other:  he  never  made  the  lead  advances 
to  her  that  were  not  returned  with  an 
open  freedom ;  and  he  could,  on  every 
occafion,  fee  the  eyes  of  the  whole  com- 
pany fixed  with  envy,  as  he  underftood 
it,  upon  him.  If  lie  oblerved  them 
laugh,  he  concluded  it  was  at  her  indif- 
creet  pafiion  ;  but  this  he  never  fo  much 
as  wifhed  to  check.  He  was  of  an  age 
at  which  the  boafting  of  an  amour  is  one 
of  the  greateft  pleasures  that  attends  itt 
and  is  a  pleafure  that  feldpm  is  fup- 
prefTed,  though  the  price  of  it  be  the  re- 
putation of  the  perfon  in  the  world  to 
whom  the  betrayer  has  moft  obligations. 
An  obfervation  this,  which,  if  rightly 
attended  to,  would  keep  every  woman, 
who  has  the  leaft  regard  for  her  reputa- 
tion, from  engaging  in  an  intrigue  with 
any  man  under  eight  and  twenty. 

The  true  ftate  of  onr  hero's  affairs  at 
this  time,  however,  was,  that  he  had  a 
fum  fufficient  to  encourage  him  in  ex- 
travagance, not  to  fupport  him  in  it  t  he 
had  loil  the  only  acquaintance  in  the 
world  whojwould  have  thought  it  worth 
while  to  advife  him  ;  he  had  made  an  in- 
timacy with  a  man  who  had  engaged 
him  in  a  purfuit  that  made  him  the  jeft 
of  every  company  he  fell  into,  and  who, 
with  the  affiftance  of  his  friendly  family, 
had  by  degrees  ftripped  him,  hundred, 
by  hundred,  of  every  guinea  he  had  been, 
m after  of ;  and,  under  colour  of  giving 
him  a  chance  for  winning  back,  had 
afterwards  got  him  eight  hundred  anct 
fifty  guineas  in  debt  to  him  :  for  this  he 
very  good-naturedly  accepted  a  draft 
upon  uncle  Jeremy,  payable  at  fight, 
having  been  previoufly  informed  that  the 
father  had  given  him  an  unlimited  bill 
of  credit  on  that  gentleman. 
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CHAP.    I. 

A  SCHEME  OF  BEAU  PLIANT's  ON 
OUR  HERO  DOES  NOT  SUCCEED 
PERFECTLY  TO  HIS  EXPECTA- 
TION. 

T  is  a  maxim  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Mr.  Pliant's  ftamp, 
that  the  money  they  have 
won  is  never  fecure  till  it 
is  in  their  pocket.  This 
gentleman  had  not  been 
pofleffed  of  Mr.  Edwards's  draft  five 
minutes)  before  he  took  occaiion  to  leave 
the  room  on  fome  flight  pretences,  and 
hurried  to  the  perfon  of  whom  he  was  to 
receive  the  cam.  The  habitation  of  Mr. 
Jeremy  Edwards  was  one  of  the  laft  in 
the  world  into  which  a  ftranger  could  get 
admittance:  the  gentle  Ruth  had  receiv- 
ed him  at  the  doorj  and,  as  her  mailer 
was  abfent,  had  enquired  into  his  bufi- 
nefs,  but  in  vain.  He  had  told  h»r  he 
would  come  again  in  half  an  hour,  and 
determined  not  to  return  home  without 
fome  certainty  as  to  fo  confiderable  a  fum : 
he  repeated  this  kind  of  viiit  four  times, 
and  fpent  the  intermediate  periods,  in  no 


very  patient  humour,  at  Will's  Coffee* 
houfe. 

The  draft  had  been  put  into  his 
hands  immediately  after  dinner;  and  as 
all  the  vifits  he  had  made  to  Mr.  Jeremy 
had  been  paid  in  the  two  hours  fucceed- 
ing  that  time,  which  were  thofe  he  al- 
ways fpent  in  the  Park,  the  prudent 
domeftick,  though  me  did  not  think  it 
advifeable  to  fend  a  ftranger  to  him  in 
that  place,  had,  from  the  poflibility  of 
her  mafter's  calling  in  at  home  before 
his  going  to  the  coffee-houfe,  told  the 
vifitor,  that  he  might  very  likely  feehim, 
if  he  called  again  after  fuch  a  time. 

Mr.  Pliant  was  locking  at  his  watch, 
and  fomewhat  impatiently  waiting  for 
the  termination  of  the  half-hour,  at  the 
end  of  which  he  was  to  make  his  fifth 
vifit,  when  a  porter  delivered  a  letter  at 
the  bar,  which  he  defired  might  be  given 
to  Mr,  Edwards  with  all  fpeed.  Mr. 
Pliant  had  been  thoroughly  diffatisfied 
with  the  appearance  of  every  thing  about 
uncle  Jeremy's  apartments j  and,  if  he 
could  have  imagined  that  the  owner  of 
them  could  poflibly  have  been  known  a$ 
fo  polite  a  coffee-houfc  as  this,  would 
long  before  have  enquired  into  his  cir- 
cumftances 
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cunaftances  of  the  lady  of  the  houfe.  He 
no  iboner  therefore  heard  the  name  of 
Edwards  pronounced  by  this  meflenger, 
than  he  walked  haftily  up  to  the  bar, 
and  enquired  whether  the  Mr.  Edwards, 
for  whom  that  letter  was  left,  was  a  Mr. 
Jeremy  Edwards,  who  lived  in  a  ftrange 
dungeon  at  the  bottom  of  the  yard  :  he 
was  going  to  enquire  who  and  what  he 
was,  but  thefe  and  all  farther  queftions 
were  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  ano- 
ther perfon,  whom  the  name  Edwards 
and  the  fight  of  a  letter  had  brought  to 
the  fcene  of  enquiry  almoft  as  foon  as 
himfclf,  and  who,  ftretching  out  a  yel- 
low, wrinkled,  meagre,  long-nailed, 
unwarned  hand,  with  half  the  fhirtlefs 
arm  belonging  to  it  from  under  the  co- 
vert of  a  greafy  fleeve,  at  the  fame  time 
that  he  feized  upon  the  letter,  turned  up 
his  grey,  lack-luftre,  eye  to  the  face  of 
the  blooming  Mr.  Pliant,  and  telling 
him  it  was  a  dungeon  into  which  no 
fuch  powdered  beggars  as  he  would  ever 
find  admittance,  very  coolly  walked  back 
to  his  feat,  without  deigning  to  cait 
one  look  back  upon  the  object  of  his 
contempt. 

It  was  indeed  with  fome  kind  of  rea- 
fon  that  Mr.  Jeremy  hadexprefled  him- 
ielf  fo  feverely  on  this  occaiion;  for, 
additionally  to  the  infult  conveyed  by  the 
word  Dungeon  in  Mr.  Pliant' s  queftion, 
he  could  hot  but  recollect  that  he  had 
lent  many  Turns  to  people  of  that  figure, 
who  had  brought  others  like  themlelves 
in  fufficient  number  to  join  in  the  fecu- 
rity,  but  that  he  had  never  once  been 
paid  a  debt  of  that  kind  in  his  life,  nor 
ever  been  able  to  find  any  one  of  the 
people  afterwards.  This  had  given  him 
a  very  well-grounded  contempt  for  pow- 
der and  embroidery  on  a  borrower  j  and, 
as  he  could  not  fuppofe  there  was  any 
other  bufinefs  a  ftranger  of  this  figure 
could  poffibly  have  with  him,  he  would 
have  been  ready  enough  to  have  gi- 
ven him  his  anfwtr,  in  the  fame  kind 
of  terms,  without  the  additional  provo- 
cation of  the  affront  he  had  received. 

Mr.  Pliant  was  thoroughly  diffatisfied 
at  the  figure  of  the  man  on  whom  his 
draft  was  made,  and  as  heartily  mor- 
tified at  the  unlucky  ftep  he  had  taken 
towards  his  acquaintance.  A  moment's 
confideration  recovered  him,  however, 
from  his  confufion,  and  informed  him 
that  it  was  his  bufinefs,  at  all  events,  to 
fee  an  end  of  the  affair  he  came  about, 
before  he  joined  bis  company  again. 


He  walked  up  to  the  table  at  which 
the  old  gentleman  was  feated,  and  told 
him,  he  could  eafily  pafs  over  the  in- 
civility of  his  adclrefs  to  him,  as  him- 
felf  had  ignorantly,  and  indeed  rudely, 
been  the  occafion  to  it ;  and  added  that, 
when  he  was  atleifure,  he  fhould  be  glad 
of  an  opportunity  of  communicating  to 
him  the  bufinefs  he  came  about. 

The  old  gentleman  h:id  broke  the  feal 
of  his  letter,  and  was  wiping  his  fpe&a- 
cles  in  order  to  read  it,  when  he  received 
this  civil  fpeech  from  Mr.  Pliant.  He 
continued  the  operation  during  the  time 
he  was  delivering  itj  and  for  fome  mi- 
nutes after,  at  the  end  of  which  he  very 
deliberately  put  them  on,  and  without 
beftowing  a  word,  or  even  a  look  on  the 
beau,  opened  and  began  to  read  the  let- 
ter. 

Mr.  Pliant,  who  was  now  fenfible 
enough  that  it  was  not  his  bufinefs  to 
put  the  old  fellow  out  of  humour,  fat 
patiently  while  he  read  it  5  which,  as  he 
did  it  very  deliberately,  and  as  the  letter 
confided  of  three  fidee,  and  was  not 
written  in  the  beft  hand  in  the  world, 
took  up  no  very  fmall  portion  of  time: 
when  he  had  got  to  the  bottom  of  the 
laft  page,  he  very  calmly  turned  it  over, 
and  inftead  of  folding  it  up  as  Mr.  Pliant 
had  expected,  began  to  read  it  again. 
The  beau  rtill  kept  his  patience,  though 
under  the  additional  provocation  of  hav- 
ing the  eyes  of  the  whole  company  upon 
himj  and  being  very  fenfible  that  his 
complaifance  would  be  conllrued,  by 
many  of  them  who  knew  him,  not  great- 
ly to  his  advantage.  At  length,  the 
old  gentleman  having  finifhed  the  iecond 
perufal  of*  his  letter,  carefully  folded  it 
up,  and  taking  off  his  fpeclacles,  lock- 
ed full  in  the  face  of  Mr.  Pliant,  and 
faid— {  I  tell  you,  friend,  it  don't  fig- 

*  nify  waiting  ;  I  won't  lend  you  a  far* 

*  thing.' 

This  was  fpoke  fo  loud,  that  Mr. 
Pliant  found  itneceflary,  in  order  to  clear 
his  own  honour,  to  do  a  thing  which 
prudence  would  otherwife  have  pleaded 
very  ftrongly  againft,  and  to  anfwer 
him  as  loud — '  Sir,  I  have  a  draft  of 
'  eight  hundred  pounds  on  you,  from 

*  your  nephew,   for  money  lent  him ; 
'  will  you  pay  it  or  not  ?' 

The  name  of  eight  hundred  pounds, 
advanced  to  his  nephew  by  any  body 
but  himfelf,  raifed  the  old  fellow  in  a 
pofture  of  horror  from  his  feat :  he  lopk- 
ed  upon  Pliant  as  a  man  who  had  rob,- 

bed 
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bed  him  of  the  intereftof  that  fum  at  fif- 
ty per  cent,  and  that  had  laid  a  icheme 
for  fupplanting  him  in  all  his  future  de- 
figns  upon  the  young  fellow:  his  face 
increafed  it's  length  by  two  inches  ;  a 
palfy  could  not  have  (hook  his  whole 
frame  more  violently,  than  this  unex- 
pected attack  did;  his  fpeclacles  drop- 
ped from  his  unnerved  hand,  and  though 
they  broke  in  the  fall,  he  never  remem- 
bered that  it  would  coil  afnilling;  to  mend 
them.  He  Mood  fpeechlefs  in  this  agony 
for  fume  moments;  but,  Mr.  Pliant  at 
length  repeating  his  queftion  aloud,  the 
old  fellow  recovered  the  ufe  of  his 
voice  enpugh  to  anfwer  —  No!  I'll  never 
4  pay  it:  he  knows  he  might  have  any 
'  money  he  pleafed  of  me,  and  I  don't 

*  understand   how  you  came  by  this.1 
Mr.   Pliant,  who  had  been  thoroughly 
provoked  by  the  preceding  behaviour  of 
tl»e  old  fellow,  grew  outrageous  at  this 
fufpicion  of  his  honour  ;  a  quality  about 
which  it  is  obferved,  that  thofe  people 
are  always  moftfolicitous  who  have  lead 
of  it.  He  did  not  condefcend  to  anfwer, 
but,  rifnig  on  tip-toes  for  the  blow,  le- 
velled a  itroke  with  his  cane  at  the  old 
fellow's  head,  which  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  put  a  period  to  his   ex- 
iftence  much  fooner  than  the  laws   of 
this   hiftory    require,    had   it   not  been 
Hopped,  in  it's  defcent,  by  the  arm  of 

*  plain-dreifed,  grave  man,  who  fat  jud 
behind;  and  who,  feeing   the  mifchief 
that  was   coming,  received  no   incon- 
fiderable  hurt  in  the  preventing  it.  The 
flranger  was  for  pleading  in  favour  of 
the  uncle,  that  the  care  of  his  nephew 
might  very  well  bean  excufe  for  what  he 
had  faid;  when  Pliant,  making  no  doubt 
that  he,  who  had  taken  fuch  a  blow  with- 
«ut  refentment,  would  bear  more,  turn- 

.   ed  all  the  torrent,  of  his  fury  on  the  new 


The  ftranger  feized  his  arm  wilh  a 
very  rude  gripe,  as  the  firft  blow  was 
coming,  and  directing  his  foot  to  a  part 
in  which  Hudibras  very  whimfically 
iuppofes  honour  to  be  lodged,  raifed  his 
light  antagonift,  by  the  force  of  the  kick, 
aloft  from  the  ground,  which  he  did 
not  reach'  again  till  at  about  four  yards 
diftance,  and  then  not  in  an  erec~l  po- 
fture. 

The  beau,  as  foon  as  he  had  got  up 
on  his  legs  again,  told  the  ftranger  he 
defircd  to  fpeak  two  words  to  him  j 
xvhich  he  had  no  fooner  whifpered  in  his 
eaj-  than  the  other  anfwered  aloud-—'  I 


*  have  no  reafon  to  believe  you'll  keep 

*  your  appointment:  does  any  body  hers 

*  know  you?'  Here  was  a  queftion,  in 
which  Mr.  Pliant's  honour  was  again 
concerned,  and  which  his  intereft  had 
alfo    fome    connection    with.     He  law 
people  enough  who  knew  him,  but  not 
one  on  whofe  good  opinion  he   could 
depend    in   regard  to  his  claim  to  the 
debt;  till  at  length  he  obferved  a  bro- 
ther of  the  lay,  as  they  exprefs  it,  at 
one  of  the   tables,  whom  he   had   not 
feen  before,  and  who  was  no  other  than 
the  foreigner  who  had  made  young  Ed- 
wards acquainted  with  Sparkle,  and  had 
dripped   him    afterwards   of  ibmewhat 
more  than  his   original  allowance.  Pli- 
ant's eyes  were  no  fooner  fixed  on  this 
gentleman,    than,    depending   on   that 
honour  which  fubfifts  between  all  the  per- 
fons  of  this  ftamp — *  There,'  fays  he, 

there  is  a  gentleman  whom  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  known  to,  and  who  was 
prelent  at  George's  when  I  lent  the 
money  about  which  all  this  difpute 
has  been.*  If  the  uncle  had  looked  on 
Pliant  as  a  man  who  was  robbing  him 
of  the  advantages  he  might  make  of  the 
extravagances  of  his  nephew,  this  gen- 
tleman, who  had  feen  that  happy  adven- 
turer carry  the  youth  off  from  the  Park 
the  morning  before,  and  who  now  found 
what  ufe  he  had  made  of  the  acquain- 
tance, received  him  with  a  ftill  more 
hateful  eye;  he  would  perhaps  have, 
kept  his  fecrets  at  another  time,  or 
would  not  have  fcrupled  to  have  lied, 
or  been  perjured,  for  him:  but  here  was 
a  cafe  which  touched  himfelf  too  nearly. 
Honour,  when  not  founded  on  honefty, 
is  but  an  imaginary  exiftence;  intereft 
now  pleaded  againft  the  adherence  to  it, 
on  the  foreigner's  part;  and  he  replied 
without  hefitation,  that  he  knew  Mr. 
Pliant  very  well;  that  he  did  not  pre- 
tend to  fay  any  thing  in  regard  to  the 
difpute  with  that  gentleman;  *  but,  Sir/ 
fays  he,  addrefiing  himfelf  to  the  uncle, 
I  never  faw  him  lend  any  money  to  your 
nephew;  and  as  to  the  draft,  I  don't 
doubt  but  it  is  for  a  play-debt,  and  I 
think  you  mouldenquirefartherintothe 
gentleman's  chara6ler,  before  you  pay 
it.' 

Pliant,  who  had  very  unhappily  mif- 
taken  his  man  in  the  former  attack, 
knew  fo  much  of  this  knight  of  the  in- 
duftry,  that  he  determined  at  once  to  re- 
venge his  quarrel,  and  eftablifti  his  repu- 
tation again  at  his  expcnce.  He  fell 
viglently 
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violently  on  him,  firft  with  his  cane,  and 
afterwards  with  his  fills.  The  other  was 
the  ih'onger,  though  Pliant  was  the  more 
aclive:  many  a  hard  blow  was  given  on 
each  fide,  and  Victory  had  hung  out 
ker  1'cales  in  ex  aft  equilibria  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time;  when  at  length  a  trip 
over  one  of  the  benches  having  brought 
Monlieur  Le  Gnardien  to  the  ground, 
and  every  body  calling  our,  that  it  was 
unfair  to  beac  him  when  he  was  down;  , 
the  i! lu re r  flew  to  the  aflillance  of  his 
routed  champion,  and  made  fo  excellent 
a  uie  of  thole  weapons  with  which  we 
have  before  had  occafion  to  obferve  the 
extremities  of  his  fingers  were  armed  by 
nature,  that  Mr.  Pliant' s  face  was  in 
an  inftant  covered  with  blood  and 
wounds  j  and  the  pain,  which  was  too 
much  for  a  man  of  his  deiicateand  tender 
nerves  to  bear,  obliged  him  tu  put  an  end 
to  the  combat. 


C  H  A  P.     II. 

A  VISIT  FROM  THE  FRIEND  OF  OUR 
HERO  TO  MR.  PLIANT:  THE 
STRANGE  CON  SEQUENCE  SIT  WAS 
ATTENDED  WITH. 

IT  is  very  beneficent  of  Providence, 
that,  amidft  the  vail  portion  of  know- 
ledge we  boaft  of  having  been  favoured 
with  from  her,  we  have  no  immediate 
means  of  receiving  notices  of  events 
beyond  the  reach  of  our  feiifest  Though 
the  fcene  of  Mr.  Pliant' s  clillrefs  was 
fcarce  a  hundred  yards  from  his  own 
houfe,  every  circumftance  of  it  was  as 
profound  a  fecret  to  every  body  at  home 
as  if  it  had  happened  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Great  Mogul :  every  thing  there 
was  in  the  ufual  innocent  tranquillity; 
a  vifitor  had  accidentally  dropped  in, 
who  fupplied  the  place  of  Mr.  Pliant 
at  a  corner  of  a  whill-table;  and  the 
family  were  dripping  the  unfortunate 
Mr.  Edwards,  as  ufual,  and  comfort- 
ing him  with  the  certain  amends  he  was 
to  receive  in  the  fortune  and  virtues  of 
a  wife;  when  a  fmgle  rap  at  the  door 
called  up  the  footman  from  the  arms  of 
his  Mauxalind,  and  he  immediately 
ufhered  in  a  perfon  who  declared  him- 
ielf  a  rt  ranger  to  the  family,  but  had  in- 
'fifted  on  fpeaking  with  Mr.  Edwards 
that  inilant. 
The  company  wer«  itran^ely  alarmed 


at  the  entrance  of  a  plain  figure  of  a 
man,  with  fo  odd  an  introduction  j 
imagining  from  the  circum/rances,  that 
he  could  be  no  other  than  one  of  thcife 
o*ficers  of  juftice,  with  the  nature  of 
whole  vilits  ;'ne  fwift  viciflitudes  of 
Mr.  Plianfs  fortune  had  made  every 
body  that  belonged  to  him  furficiently 
acquainted.  They  were  riling  in  con- 
fuiion  from  the  table,  when  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, whole  furpnze  was  of  a  very 
different  kind,  dropped  his  cards,  and 
in  an  inftant  tin  owing  his  arms  about, 
the  neck  of  the  llranger,  who  was  in- 
deed no  other  than  Mr.  Spence^  poured 
forth  a  profufion  of  tranfport,  inter- 
mingled with  complaints  of  his  having 
fo  long  abfented  himfelf  from  him. 

His  friend  anfwered,  that  he  had  no 
right  to  fliew  himfelf  before  him,  even 
now,  according  to  the  terms  of  their 
parting,  nor  indeed  could  have  any: 
that  he  did  not  blame,  but  compaflion- 
ate  him  for  the  conditions  under  which 
he  had  offered  to  renew  their  acquaint- 
ance, which,  he  acknowledged,  were 
altogether  equitable,  though  impracti- 
cable. Our  hero  (lopped  him,  aahe  was 
going  on  in  thefe  explanations,  with  a 
thoui'and  proteftations  of  his  fenfeof  his 
own  folly,  of  his  unhappinefs  while  he 
had  loft  his  acquaintance,  and  of  his  re- 
folutions  never  to  part  with  him  again. 
The  company  were  very  happy  in  the 
different  opinion  they  now  took  up  of 
the  llranger,  and  were  congratulating 
thtmlelves  on  the  change  of  the  fcent^ 
when  a  thundering  knock  at  the  door 
ufhered  in  the  mafter  of  the  family,  in 
the  lamentable  fifuation  we  have  before 
pictured  him,  as  he  arofe  from  under 
the  talons  of  uncle  Jeremy;  and  with 
the  additional  horror  of  a  black  eye, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  other 
combatant. 

The  face  of  diftrefs,  with  which  Mr. 
Pliant  entered  his  parlour,  was  railed 
:nto  tenfold  horror,  on  his  feeing  the 
perfon  there  whom  we  have  juft  men- 
tioned, as  added  to  the  company :  he 
funk  into  a  chair;  and,  while  the  family 
were  all  gathering  about  him,  comr 
manded  filence  with  his  hand)  while 
Mr.  Spence,  who  was  ftiil  addrefling 
his  difcourfe  to  .his  friend,  went  on  in 
this  manner—'  Though  I  have  no 
'-  right,  Mr. -Edwards,  to  claim  your 
1  friendship  on  thefe  conditions,  I  have 
*  obligautjia  to  you,  which,  had  I  no 
«  fctt* 
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better   motive  to  it,  could  not  let  me 
ftand  by  and  fee  you  injured.   I  came 
hither  to   you    from  a   place    where 
three  rafcals  (I  am  forry  to  tell  you, 
that  your  uncle,  who  either  did  not, 
or  would  not  know  me,  is  one;  and 
this  gentleman,  who  is  paying  fo  care- 
ful  an  attention     to    my    difcourfe, 
another  of  them)  wire  quarrelling  who 
fhould  have  the  fole  privilege  of  (trip- 
ping you  of  every    farthing  yourfelf 
or  your  father  could  be  worth  :  I  left 
them  executing    a  joft  vengeance  on 
one  another;  and -during  their  fcuffle, 
having  learned  who  this  gentleman 
was,  and  that  you  was  at  this  time 
with  him,  have  ventured,   even  into 
his  own  houfe,  to  do  you  ferviee/ 
Mr.   Pliant,    whom    partly  lols    of 
blcod,  and  partly  a  fer.fe  of  his  prefent 
fituation,  had   rendered,  by  this   time, 
much  cooler  than  when  he  had  engaged 
in  the  fcuffle  at  the  coffee-houfe,  now 
would  have  condefcended  to  attempt  to 
reafon  with  the  friend  of  our  hero;  but 
that  gentleman  anfwered  him  very  coolly 
and  fhortly — '  Sir,   there  is  a  point  you 
and  I  are  to  fettle  hereafter,  and  which 
no  art,  no  evafion,  on  your  part,  (hall 
put  off:  I  know  you  have  no   great 
ftomach  to  it;  but  there  is  but  one  con- 
dition on  which  I  (hall  excufe  you, 
which  is,  your  giving  up  to  this  gen- 
tleman the  draft  you   juft  now  offer- 
ed to  his  uncle,  and,  with  it,  whatever 
elfe  you  have,  as  you   will  chufe  to 
phraie  it,  <won  of  him.   I  mall  be  for 
giving  it  a  harmer  name;  and  I  fhall 
add  this  to  the  difadvantages  of  your 
refufal,  that  I  (hall  make  this  circum- 
itance  fo  publick,  that  you  will  never 
have  fuch  another  opportunity  of  ex- 
erting yourflcill  in  your  profeflion.' 
Mr.  Pliant,  though   he   cocked    his 
hat  fiercely,  and  could  talk  loud  upon 
eccafion,  had  a  natural  averfion  to  cold 
iron:  he  faw  his  antagonift,  in  this  af- 
fair, was   a  hardy,  fevere,  unmerciful 
fellow;  and  adding,  to  his  regard  to  his 
perfon,  the  circumftance  of  the  publick 
and  irretrievable  lofs   of  his  character, 
which  he  was  threatened  with,  he  came 
to   a  refolution,  that  it  was  better  to 
loie  the  advantages  of  this  one  incident, 
than  to  part  with  the  profpecT:  of  all  that 
could  hereafter  offer  to  him :  he  gave  up 
the  draft,  paid  back  all  the   money  he 
had  won,  and,  on  Mr.  Edwards's  mak- 
ing fome  icruple  about  taking  it  back; 


confefied  that  he  had  not  obtained  it 
fairly  of  him;  and  took  his  leave  of 
the  friend,  with  telling  him — '  Sir, 

*  you  are  a  man  of  honour;  and,  now  I 

*  have  made   reparation,  I  know  you 

*  will  never  mention  this.*    Mr.  Spence 
gave    him   no  anfwer;    but   our   hero 
promifed   fo   much   in  his  name,    and 
the  party  immediately  broke  up.    Th« 
mafter  of  the  houfe  kept  his  bed  for  a 
fortnight;  and  Mr.  Spence  was,  though 
with  fbme  difficulty,  prevailed   with  to 
accompany    his   refcued    friend   to  his 
houfe. 


CHAP.     III. 

THE    GRATITUDE    OF    A    MISER. 

UNCLE  Jeremy,  though  he  could 
very  well  reconcile  it  to  his  con- 
fcience  to  keep  out  of  his  nephew's  way 
while  he  was  fquandering  his  money, 
could  by  no  means  fufter  himfelf  to  be 
abfent  while  other  people  were  encroach- 
ing upon  his  prerogative  oi  cheating  him. 
He  had  no  fooner  got  at  liberty  from  the 
broil  at  the  coffee-houfe,  than  he  made 
the  beft  of  his  way  to  his  houfe:  he  had 
been  waiting  an  hour  in  the  dining-room, 
when  our  hero  and  his  friend  arrived; 
they  were  walking  in  with  great  chear- 
fulnefs  and  good-humour,  when  the  un- 
cle's face,  now  rendered  infinitely  more 
difagreeable  by  the  frown  it  appeared 
drelTe  i  in,  forbade  the  banns  of  pleafure" 
for  that  time. 

He  was   entering  with    great  vehe- 
mence on  the  fubjeft  of  his  vifir,  when 
our  hero,  to  put  the   fhorteft  end  pof- 
flbletofo  difagreeable  an  entertainment, 
produced  the   draft   which  he    had   re- 
covered, and  immediately  after  laid  down, 
the  money  and  bills  he  had  received  back 
with  it:  '  All  this,  Sir,'  faid  he,  *  I  have 
indeed  been  defrauded  of;  but  I  have 
recovered  it  again  by  the  friend/hip  of 
this  gentleman,  to  whom  I  had  before 
a    thoufand   obligations,    which    you 
will  now  be  aihamed  of  having  com- 
pelled me  to  make  a  fhameful  return 
for.' 

The  old  fellow  afTiiled  his  nephew  in 
gathering  up  the  money  and  papers,  and 
faw  him  lock  them  fafe  up  before  he 
fpoke  a  fyllable.  As  foon  as  this  was 
done — c  You  have  been  obliged  to  this 
'  gentleman,  you  fay,  for  getting  back 
•  Your 
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your  money,  and  you  (hall  be  obliged 
to  me  'or  prelirv;ug  it ;  he  has  only 
got  it  hack,  from  t'other  rogue,  that 
he  may  Blunder  you  of  it  himfelf »  I 
knew  him  well  enough  at  the  coffee- 
houfe,  though  I  did  not  care  to  fay  any 
thin^  to  him  whilit  he  was  takingmy 
part  j  but  I  have  heard   from  every 
body,  that  he  has   no  vifible  way  of 
living  j  and  you  may  depend  upon  it, 
he'll  never  leave  you,  ib  long  as  you 
have  a  penny   he  can  Itrip  you  of.* 
The  old  fellow  proceeded  to  in  lift  upon 
his  nephew's  never  feeing  his  friend  again  j 
and  added  many  threatenings  togive  him 
up  entirely,  and  to  write  word  to  his  fa- 
ther to  fend  for  him  back,  if  he  did  not 
difcard  him  that  inftant. 

Mr.  Spence  was  filent:  there  was  no- 
thing for  him  to  fay  to  a  perfon  ib  in- 
finitely below  his  refentment,    and   fo 
nearly  allied  to  his  friend.  The  young 
fellow,  whole  heart  was   naturally  full 
of  gratitude  and  generofity,  and,  at  this 
time,    was  elevated  to   an   uncommon 
height,  by  the  joy   of  finding  his   loft 
friend,  and  the  fenfe  of  the  obligations 
he  had  to  him,  could   not  bear  it  with 
fo   much  patience :    he  beftowed   fome 
har/h  words  on  the  uncle,   and  infifted 
on  his  leaving  the  houfe  that  moment. 
The  old  man  would  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  have  calmed  this  ftorm,  or  pre- 
vented it's  etfefts  ;  but  Mr.  Spence  very 
generoufly  and  prudently  put  a  period 
to  it,  by  declaring  he  would  go  himfelf: 
Your  uncle,  Sir,'  fays  he,  'unjuft  and 
brutifh  as  he  is  to  me,  has  nothing  but 
the  care  of  your  affairs  in  his  thoughts; 
and,  whatever    re.;fon  I  have  to    be 
provoked  at  his  treatment,  you  have 
nothing  to  accufe   him  of  but  error.' 
AH  the  felicitations  in  the  world  could 
not  prevail  with  this  gentleman  to  ftay 
longer,  than  till    he  had,  in  fome  de- 
gree, reconciled  the  uncle  and  nephew  j 
nor  would  he  fo   much  as  fay  where  he 
fhould   afterwards    be  heard    of.      He. 
knew  the  father's  temper  fo  well,  that 
he  was  too  fenfible  of  the  effect  a  com- 
plaint from  the  uncle  would  have,  to 
¥'ve  the  leaft  pretext  or  occafion  for  it. 
he  uncle,  after  fome  more  altercation, 
went  home,  and  the  hero  of  our  rtory  to 
bed  j  but  too  full  of  thought  to  leave 
any  poifibility  of  his  receiving  from  it 
the  ufual  rcfreftunent. 


CHAP.    IV. 


A   CONVERSATION    IN    ST.   JAMES'S 
PARK. 

THE  lofs  of  fo  worthy,  fo  noble  a 
friend,  as  Mr.  Spence,  left  no 
room  in  our  hero's  breaft  for  any 
thoughts,  b.it  thofe  of  the  means  of  re- 
covering him.  Whereto  feek  after  his 
lodgings  he  wjs  wholly  ignorant:  he 
knew  him  fo  entire  a  ftranger  in  town, 
that  an  enquiry  after  him  by  name 
would  be  ridiculous  ;  nor  was  there 
any  hope  of  meeiing  him  either  on  vifits, 
or  at  publick  diverfions,  both  which  he 
had  heard  him  declare  an  utter  averfion. 
to. 

He  had  fpent  the  whole  morning  in 
hearty  uneafinefs  <-  n  this  fubjecl,  when 
a  fervant,  who  attended  him  as  he 
was  drefling.  and  who  had  been  pre lent 
at  the  conflict  of  the  night  before,  guef- 
fmg  that  this  might  be  the  fouree  of  his 
prefent  difquiet,  told  him,  that  he  had 
feveral  times  met  that  gentleman  alone 
in  the  Park  about  noon,  and  that  he 
fancied  he  always  walked  there  at  that 
time. 

His  mafter  gave  him  a  guinea  for  the 
intelligence  ;  affumed  a  look  of  eafe  and 
chearfulnefs,  that  he  hnd  not  put  on  the 
whole  morning  before  ;  hurried  on  his 
cloaths,  and  drove  immediately  to  St. 
James's  Gate. 

He  had  fcarce  fet  his  foot  in  the  firft 
walk,  when  an  inarticulate  noife,  proba- 
bly more  like  that  heard  upon  the  inftant 
of  the  confufion  of  tongues  at  Babel 
than  any  thing  tlfein  hiftory,  called  his 
eye  toward  the  occafion  of  it:  he  had  no 
fooner  faced  about,  than  he  found  him- 
felf in  the  midll  of  the  jovial  party  from, 
whom  it  came,  which  coniilted  of  eight 
people,  four  of  each  fex,  who  had  ar- 
ranged themfelves  together,  a  man  and  a 
woman  alternately;  ami,  joining  hand* 
like  children  at  thread-needle,  form- 
ed a  ftraight  line  that  reached  acrofs  the 
Mall,  and  consequently  turned  every 
body  they  met  into  one  of  the  other 
walks. 

On  the  right  were  Lady  Sophift  and 
Dr.  Killdarhy,  engaged  anew  in  the  fa- 
mous difpute  concerning  the  immorta- 
lity of  the  foul ;  the  lady  having  greatly 
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$rengthened  herfelf  by  fince  reading 
Mr.  Toland's  Pantheifticon ;  and  the 
doctor  having  picked  up  many  argu- 
flnents  on  his  fide  from  a  paper  enti- 
tled, The  Infjieftor.  At  the  other  ex- 
tremity of  the  line  were  the  ladies,  who 
have  chofen  to  diftinguim  themfelves 
lately  by  the  very  expreffwe  names  of  the 
Bold  Thunder  and  the  Brifk  Lightning, 
Separated  by  a  half-powdered  beau,  of 
the  firft  magnitude ;  on  the  left  of  Dr. 
Killdarby,  walked  the  fober,  the  dif- 
creet,  the  pretty  Mifs  Sedate — we  join 
heartily  with  the  gentle  reader  in  won- 
deringhow  (he  got  intofuch  company — 
and  in  the  centre  were  ported  the  egre- 
gious Mr.  Dupe  and  the  elegant  Lady 
Bloom. 

As  our  hero  had  turned. upon  them, 
they  put  a  forced  period  to  a  very  loud 
laugh,  which  it  was  not  proper  he  mould 
know  was  at  his  expence  :  they  had  dif- 
covered  him  at  his  firft  entrance  into  the 
Park;  and  as  Lady  Bloom  had  been 
fully  let  into  the  nature  of  the  hum  fet 
on  foot  by  Mr.  Pliant,  and  had,  on  this 
occafion,  very  good-naturedly  commu- 
nicated it  to  the  company,  it  had  been 
refolved  to  make  him  the  fubject  of  their 
entertainment  on  this  topick  for  the 
morning. 

As  the  party  extended  quite  acrofs  the 
walk,  it  was  eafy  to  pretend  they  could 
not  let  him  ii.to  the  chain  j  and  as  he 
found  it  impoflible  to  retreat,  after  he  had 
once  faced  about  upon  them,  efpecially 
as  Lady  Bloom  was  of  the  party,  he  took 
his  poft  folely  in  front  of  the  line,  ex- 
pofed  to  attacks  from  every  part  of  it. 
That  the  onfet  might  not  be  too  grofs, 
the  company  eafily  x-.nderftood  one  an- 
other's minds,  and  continued  the  fubjects 
of  converfation  they  had  been  diverted 
from  by  the  arrival  of  this  new  object. 
Lady  Sophift  urged  her  new-learned  ar- 
guments with  an  irrefiftible  force  on  the 
modeft  doctor;  Mr.  Dupe  was  relating 
to  Lady  Bloom  the  victory  that  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  of  his  companions  had  ob- 
tained over  fix  people,  and  the  intrepi- 
dity with  which  they  had  dragged  the 
hero  of  the  adverfe  party,  like  Hector 
behind  the  car  of  Achilles,  through  a 
horfepond  j  and  the  Bnflc  Lightning,  a 
lady  who  has  had  her  mare  of  praife  once 
already  in  this  hiftory,  was  attacking 
the  beau,  who  walked  on  her  left,  on 
his  cruelty  to  the  fineft  creature  in  the 
world,  who  had  nothing  in  her  that  he 


could  except  againft,  butthtt  fce  lovr«? 
him.  The  beau  enjoyed  the  attack  as  the 
higheft  of  all  human  praife  ;  he  looked 
with  contemptanddeteftation  to  the  whole 
fex,  and  refolutely  anfwered — «  As  ex- 
'  cellent  an  advocate  as  you  are,  Ma- 
f  dam,  you  will  plead  in  vain  on  this 

*  fubject,  if  you  fpeak  for  ever.    I  kn  ;w 
«  the  B for  a  tyrant  of  old  ;  many 

*  an    honeft   fellow's  heart   has   ached 
'  to  no   purpofe  for  her :  I  except  the 

*  prefent  company,  Madam;  elfe,  damn 
'  'em,  'tis  the  way  of  them  all :  and  we, 
'  who   have  any  little   /hare  of  merit, 
'   ought  to  treat  them  accoi  dingly,  and  f  e- 
«  venge  the  quarrel  of  thefoc  upon  them.' 

This  was  a  fair  opening  for  the  fet- 
tled bufmefs  of  the  fcene.  '  Mr.  Ed- 
'  wards,'  fays  Lady  Bloom,  with  a  dy- 
ing look,  and  a  moll  amiable  difcom- 
pofure  of  fac^  «  you  are  not  of  that 
'  brute's  opinion,  I  hope  :  if  a  lady  of 

*  any  degree  of  merit  mould  have  dif. 
'  cei  nment  enough  to  fee  you  were  wor- 
c  thy  a  paffion  of  this  kind,  you  would 

*  not  devote  her  to  deduction  in  this 

*  barbarous  manner/     The  fatisfaction 
of  the  whole  company  was  too  evident 
on  this  attack,  not  to  inform  our  youth, 
who  did  not  want  apprehenfion  on  thefc 
occafions,  that  they  were  parties  con- 
cerned in  the  queftion  :  if  he  could  have 
doubted  this,  the  eagernefs  with  which, 
they  waited  his  reply  would  have  con- 
firmed him  in  it ;  and  the  utter  difregard 
paid  to  all  the  other  private  difputes  of 
the  reft  of  the  party,  from  the  inftant 
Lady  Bloom   had  opened  her   mouth, 
gave  him  full  conviction  that  he  was  to 
be  fhewn  off  for  the   diverfion   of  the 
company.     He  determined  to  give  into 
it  to  the  utmolt:,  till  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retorting  tire  defign  upon  her- 
felf to  fufficient  advantage:  he  anfwered 
with  a  great  deal  of  coolnefs,    that  the 
cafe  would  be   by  no  means   parallel: 
that  if  a  lady  mould  honour  him  with 
a  paffion  that  could  only  have  it's  ra- 
tional fourcefrom  fuch  accompli fhments 
as  that  gentleman  was  happy  in  pof- 
fefling,   he   mould   rather  condemn  her 
tafte,  than  take  pride  in  the  imaginary 
effects  of  his  own  merit. 

«  Eh!  Badinage!'  replies  the  lady, 
with  infinite  affectation — '  Come,  come, 
«  you  know  there  is  not  a  prettier  fellow 
'  in  town  than  yourfclf  j  and  you  very 
*  well  know  an  unhappy  acquaintance 
«  of  mineisteofenubleofit,  Iferioufly 


fen  ou  fly 
'  beg 
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beg  you  to  declare  before  this  company, 
that  you  may  not  think  of  going  back 
from  it,  what  it  is  that  you  intend  to  do 
with  her  ?'— '  Every  thing  in  the  world, 
Madam/  replied  the  youngtler,  *  but 
believe  her.     Your  ladyfhip  will  par- 
don me,'  continued  he  5  *  but  I  cannot 
help  obferving,  this  is  the  laft  fuhjecl 
in  the  world  that  you  are  formed  for 
fhining  on  in  converfation.' — *  I  find, 
Sir,'  replies  the  lady,  with  a  downcaft 
ook,  and  a  very  well  affected  figh,  *  you 
have  really  all  that  brutality  in  your 
heart  that  this  other  flighty  monfter 
only  affects  to  put  on/  The  company 
were  whifpering,  that  Lady  Bloom  fhoue 
away  glorioufly  this  morn  ing  5  that  no- 
thing ever  came  fo  near  reality  as  this 
confufion  j  and  were  every  one  of  them 
beginning  to  hate  her  heartily  for  her 
ftiperior  talents  at  this  glorious  art,  when 
fhe  continued,   in  a  fauhering   tone — 

*  'Tis  barbarous  in  you,  Mr.  Edwards, 
'  to  be  trifling  on  fuch  a  ferious  fubjeft. 

'  Suppole,  Sir,  I  were  to  tell  you * 

The  manner  in  which  me  pronounced 
this  broken  fentence,  added  valtly  to  the 
applaufe  of  the  company,  and  to  their 
envy.     Lady  Sophiit,  out  of  all  patience 
to  be  conquered  thus  openly  in  her  fa- 
vourite art,  could  not  help  hinting,  that 
me  wiflied  they  were  .not  all  hummed, 
except   the   young   fellow.     *  For  my 
«  part/  fays  me,  «  when  art  comes  fo 

*  very  near  nature,  I  (hall  always  be  apt 

*  to  guefs  there  is  nature  at  the  bottom.' 
The  company  had  not  time  to  deliver 
their  fentiments  on  this  interelting  fub- 
jecl,  before  the  youth,  who  now  law  the 
opportunity  he  had  all  this  time  been 
waiting    for,    went   up   clofe   to   Lady 
Bloom,  and  in  a  whifper,  which  he  took 
care  all  the  company  mould  hear,  told 
her — '  I  am  amazed,  Madam,  you  will 

urge  me  in  publick  on  a  fubjett  I  have 
fo  honeilly  told  you  my  heart  about 
already.     I  know  I  am  in  the  wrong  j 
but  of  all  womankind,  charming  as 
you  are,  you  are  the  laft  I  could  think 
ot  with  tendernefs.' 
It  was  not  Mr.  Edwards's  bufmefs  to 
wa-it  for  an  anfwer  to  this  declaration  ; 
he  turned  oft  upon  his  heel,  and  left  the 
company     without     ceremony.      Lady 
Bloom  was  mad  with  rage ;  but  in  hopes 
the  company  had  not  heard  what  had 
been  faid  to  her,  and  which  it  was  by  no 
means   her  bufmefs  to  repeat,   (he  re- 
mained filent.     The  reft  of  the  party 
were  no  fender  of  talking  about  a  thing 


they  did  not  wifti  to  fee  placed  in  a  better 
light ;  they  dropped  off  one  by  one ; 
and  fuch  hearty  pains  did  they  take  to 
let  the  world  into  the  fecret  they  had  juft 
difcovered  at  their  morning  vifits,  that 
there  was  not  a  card- table  within  the 
hundreds  of  St.  James's,  at  which  it  was 
not  perfectly  known  that  evening  that 
Lady  Bloom  was  in  love  with  a  young 
Creole  to  defperation  5  and  that  he  did 
not  like  her,  nor  would  by  any  means 
be  induced  to  vifit  her,  or  ftay  any  where 
in  her  company. 


CHAP.    V. 

CHARACTER  OF  A  VERY  AMIABLE 
LADY;  WHOM  THE  READER  WILL 
SEE  MR.  EDWARDS  IS  IN  A  FAIR 
WAY  TO  BE  VERY  WELL  AC- 
Q^UAINTED  WITH. 

IT  may  be  remembered  that,  in  the 
lift  of  the  party  our  hero  met  with, 
in  the  Mall,  we  mentioned  a  lady  whom 
we  exprefled  our  wonder  at  feeing  ia 
fuch  company.  Mr.  Edwards  began  ia 
reality,  by  this  time,  to  look  on  his  late 
flame,  Lady  Bloom,  with  all  the  con- 
tempt he  had  but  affected  at  their  laft 
rencounter.  The  other  celebrated  belles 
of  the  party  did  not  appear  to  him  in  a 
much  more  favourable  light :  but  it  was 
much  otherwife  in  regard  to  this  Angular 
lady  ;  her  fenfible  difcourfe,  her  decent 
deportment,  her  amiable  diffidence,  and 
a  thouiand  other  good  qualities,  which 
thole  who  know  Mifs  Sedate — and,  in- 
deed, who  is  it  that  does  not? — will 
knuw  it  is  needlefs  to  mention,  added  to 
the  artillery  of  her  looks,  which  never 
failed  to  command  the  adoration  they 
feemed  not  to  defire  to  receive,  had  taken 
deeper  hold  of  his  heart  than  any  thing 
he  had  yet  met  with  in  the  European 
quarter  of  the  globe. 

We  (hall  not  prefume  to  call  his  fen- 
fations,  in  regard  to  this  lady,  abfolute 
love  ;  perhaps  that  is  a  pafilon  the  hu- 
man breaft  is  capable  of  but  once  :  cer- 
tainly, all  the  emotions  he  had  felt  on 
thcfe  occahons  among  our  women  of 
face  and  fafhion,  were  much  inferior  in 
their  force  and  tendernefs  to  thole  he  had 
been  infpired  with  by  Mifs  Wentworth. 
From  the  time  of  his  receiving  the  news 
of  that  lady's  death,  he  had  bid  fare- 
wel  to  all  thoughts  of  a  paflion  like  that 
which  he  had  felt  for  her  j  but  as  he  had 
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no  intention  to  live  among  mankind  not 
like  one  of  the  fpecies,  he  had  given  way 
to  every  effort  that  feerned  at  all  of  kin 
to  his  firft  thoughts  on  this  lubject;  and 
perhaps  had  been  as  much  in  love  with 
Lady  Bloom  and  Mils  Sparkle,  as  a 
modern  fine  gentleman  tver  is  in  love 
•with  any  thing. 

His  ideas  of  Mifs  Sedate  arofe  to 
fomething  confiderably  more  like  adora- 
tion than  what  he  had  felt  on  either  of 
thefe  occahons  ;  and,  if  they  did  not 
come  up  to  abfolute  love,  they  had  a 
combination  of  defire  and  efteem  that 
approached  confiderably  near  it. 

He  found  means  of  enquiring  after 
her  of  all  the  party  in  which  he  had  met 
her,  but  he  found  not  one  of  them,  ex- 
cept Lady  Bloom  alone,  knew  any  thing 
of  her,  and  that  flic  would  not  tell.  He 
had  with  fome  difficulty  got  her  name} 
and  he  was  fo  afliduous  in  his  enquiries 
in  all  parts  of  the  town,  and  among  all 
fcrts  of  people,  that  he  at  length  found 
it  belonged  to  a  daughter  of  a  very  emi- 
nent perfon  in  the  philofophick  world, 
and  whofe  perfonal  merit  had  raifed  him 
to  the  dignity  of  head  of  a  body  of  men 
among  whom  points  of  this  nature  were 
difputed  and  determined. 

Everybody  joined  in  giving  her  a  cha- 
racter, that  atonceincrealed  his  admira- 
tion, and  convinced  him  me  was  of  all 
women  the  beft  formed  for  making  a 
hulband  and  a  family  happy.  His  for- 
tune was  fuch  as  her  relations,  he  knew, 
could  not  object  to;  his  reputed  eftate, 
inch  as  muft  gain  him  an  admittance 
every  where.  The  lady's  circumftances 
he  learned,  on  enquiry,  were  fuch  as  his 
father  would  have  no  reafon  to  be  diffa- 
tisfied  with.  He  refolved  to  marry, 
and  he  determined  on  this  lady  as  the 
woman. 

With  all  thefe  previous  confiderations 
fettled,  he  had  determined  on  the  next 
tlay  for  the  ceremony  of  waiting  on  her 
father.  In  the  evening  before,  he  by 
perfect  accident  met  with  his  friend  a- 
gain  :  to  him  he  unbofomed  his  whole 
plan;  and  he  was  extremely  happy  in 
finding  this  gentleman  perfectly  well 
knew  the  father  tf  the  lady,  and  could 
have  given  him  all  the  information  he 
had  already  been  at  fuch  pains  to  ob- 
tain. He  found,  indeed,  that  he  knew 
much  more  of  the  family  than  any  body 
he  had  hitherto  fpoke  with  on  the  fub- 
joct :  he  entieated  him  to  inform  him  of 
tvery  thing  that  he  knew  of  it  without 


referve;  and  Mr.  Spence  complied  with 
his  requelt  in  the  following  manner: 
'  Mr.  Sedate,  the  father  of  the  lady 
you  intend  your  addrefles  to,  is  a  man 
of  family,  character,  and  iortune. 
His  reputation  in  the  world,  as  a  man 
of  (enie,  is  unexct  -lionaMe ;  and  his 
eftate  is  not  lei's  than  tlnee  thoufand 
pounds  a  year.  The  only  failirg  in 
his  moral  character  is,  that  he  is  eafily 
impofed  on  by  people  whom  he  thivks 
well  of;  and,  when  milled,  is  incapa- 
ble of  being  let  right  again:  an  1  the 
only  one  in  his  ceconomy  is,  the  en- 
gaging in  an  expenfive  office,  which 
the  world  at  this  time  are  hardly  in  a 
humour  to  allow  an  honourable  one. 
I  give  you  thefe  hints,  that  you  may 
take  care  to  be  well  with  his  friends, 
whom  I  will  point  out  to  you;  and 
that  you  may  not  expect  yourmiftrefs's 
fortune  to  be  much  enlarged  by  the 
favings  of  a  man  whom  you  do  not  fee 
guilty  of  any  extravagance. 
'  There  is  an  elder  daughter  of  the 
family,  a  widow,  who  married  indif- 
creetly,  and  who,  in  confequence  of 
the  irreconcileable  temper  of  the  father, 
will  never  be  received  again,  or  difturb 
the  pofltfTion  which  this  unmarried  one 
has  of  his  heart.  He  doats  on  her, 
and  fhedeferves  it.  He  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  averfe  to  any  immediate  pro- 
pofal  of  marriage,  from  his  mere  un- 
willingnefs  topartwith  her;  but  there 
is  a  way  by  which  you  may  fucceed, 
In  order  to  court  the  lady  with  fuccefs, 
you  muft  firft  court  him ;  and,  to  court 
him  with  fuccefs,  you  muft  at  tack  him 
on  his  weak  fide,  his  fondnefs  for  phi- 
lofophy.  Offer  yourfelf,  with  your 
whole  fortune  in  your  hand,  and  you 
will  be  turned  out  of  doois;  but  carry 
him  a  petrified  cockle- fliell,  or  a  dried 
toadftocl,  and  you  mall  be  received 
into  his  arms;  and  he  will  beftow  the 
darling  of  his  heart  upon  y«u,  as  the 
only  medal  worthy  to  reward  fuch  un- 
equalied  difcoveries.' 
Mr.  Spence  was  indeed  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  family  he  talked  of, 
and  the  advice  he  gave  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  reafon  on  it's  fide.  Whether 
he  did  not  foreiee  fome  farther  effect  from 
it  than  can  yet  appear  to  the  reader,  or 
whether  indeed  he  wimed  the  young 
gentleman  to  fucceed  in  his  addrefles  to 
the  lady  or  not,  are  fecrets  that  may  pof- 
fibly  be  difclofed  in  the  fequel  of  the 
hiftory.  The  youth  determined  to  fol- 
low 
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low  his  advice  i  but  he  trembled  at  the 
thought  of  appearing  before  fuch  a  ma- 
fter  i>;  H  i'cicnce  'ie  had  never  Itudied,  in 
quulKy  of  m  admirer  or  it.  1  he  friend 
•who  nad  advi.jd  him  '.hus  far  did  not 
defert  him  in  (his^necdfity :  he  en-aged 
himfelf  to  furnifti  him  with  a  lubjedt, 
and  put  him  in  the  war  of  knowing  what 
to  fay  about  it;  and  even  promiicu  to  fet 
him  en  the  beft  footing  imaginable  in 
the  family,  by  making  the  acquaintance 
be  of  Mr.  Sedate's  own  feeking.  To 
this  purpofe  he  told  him  he  would  intro- 
duce him,  on  the  next  publick  day,  to  a 
perib n  in  office,  under  this  head  of  the 
Phiiofophick  Body;  where  that  gentle- 
man fometimes  condefcended  to  viiit, 
and  where  he  would,  if  he  miffed  feeing 
him,  be  accuftomed,  however,  tophilo- 
fophick  diicourfes,  by  hearing  all  the 
eminent  men  of  tu-  body  delivering  their 
fentimenU  with  great  familiarity.  The 
youth  profeffed  eternal  obligation  to  his 
friend  and  patron;  and  they  parted,  for 
the  fi:  ft  time,  with  knowing  where  they 
were  to  meet  again. 


CHAP.     VI. 

CHARACTER  OF  DR.  SINGLEDOSE. 
SHORT  MENTION  OF  MRS.  SINGLE- 
DOSE,  AND  THE  PLAN  OF  THL1R 
PUBLICK.  ENTERTAINMENTS. 


E  gentleman,  whofe  publick  day 
JL  was  o  give  our  hero  an  oppoitu- 
nity  of  commencing  phiiolbph^r,  and 
meeting  the  father  of  his  miftrcfs  by  ac- 
cident. was  himfelf  a  Primi  Subfelln  Phi- 
lofophus.  He  had  many  years  enjoyed  an 
office  in  the  learned  body  we  have  a.n-a- 
dy  had  ftveral  occafions  of  mentioning; 
but  with  this  great  advantage  over  his 
patron,  that  while  that  gentleman's  ri 
nances  paid  the  full  price  of  his  honour, 
this  officer  was  paid  for  making  himftlf 
ridiculous.  He  was  a  phyiician  as  well 
as  philofcpher:  by  long  ftudy  and  expe- 
rience he  had  arrived  at  a  perfection  in 
the  latter  fcience  equal  to  that  he  had  in 
the  former  j  and  his  utmoftmodefty  could 
not  fupprefs  his  pride  in  declaring  that, 
as  he  unravelled  all  the  intricacies  of 
philofophy  at  one  examination,  fo  he 
cured  all  difeafes  by  a  tingle  dole  of  his 
noftrums. 

He  had  gone  fo  far  at  one  time,  as  to 
offer  himfelf  to  families  by  the  year,  as 
ianj  and  to  engage  to  cure  them 


of  all  difeafes,  one  way  or  other,  at  « 
guinea  ahead,  or,  as  the  poet  admirably 
exprefles  it— 

'  At  one  pound  one  per  head,  per  ann.    ye 

*  fmall 
*  And  great,  the  Doftor  kills  or  cures  you 

«  all.* 

But  whether  the  world  thought  this  was 
an  impofition,  as  a  fmgle  dole  might  b* 
had  for  halt  that  money,  and  every  per- 
fon  in  a  family  could  not  expe6l  in  rea- 
fon  to  befick  every  year;  or  whether  the 
phyficians.  who  faw  the  inevitable  ruin 
of  their  profeffion  by  this  fcheme  con- 
fpired  againll  it,  we  know  not}  but  foil 
was,  that  the  ingenious  gentleman  never 
found  opportunities  of  doing  much  good 
or  harm  on  thefe  terms. 

The  doctor,  after  fome  other  ill  fuc- 
cefTes  of  a  like  kind,  determined  to  fet 
out  in  a  new  way  of  acquiring  hufmefs. 
Poetiy  and  Painting  had  loiig  been  de- 
clared lifter  Idences  j  Philofophy  and 
Phyfick  he  was  perfectly  convinced  were 
no  lefs  fo:  to  be  eminent  in  one,  he  con- 
cluded would  prove  him  not  of  the  mean- 
eft  rank  in  the  other.  His  office  in  the 
fupreme  court  of  philofophick  judicature 
gave  him  *n  indiiputable  claim  to  rank. 
high  on  this  fubjecl :  he  took  care  to  in- 
form the  world  of  his  importance,  by 
publiming  his  titles  at  full  length,  di- 
itingulftring  himfrf  as  ajjbciate  to  this 
b,  dy  that  he  had  never  leen,  fellow  of 
that  community  which  nobody  elfe  had 
ever  heaid  of,  and  ccrrefpondent  of  a 
certain  vei  y  venerable  old  lady,  to  whom 
he  had  written  a  letter  that  (he  never 
aijfwered. 

His  fame  was  no  fooner  blazoned  in 
this  manner  to  the  world,  than  he  efta- 
blimtd  this  publick  day  for  the  reception 
of  his  fnends.  Cards  were  difperfed  to 
all  parts  cf  the  town,  expreffing  that  Dr. 
Singledofe  gave  tea  every  Tuefday  af- 
ternoon at  five  precifely  ;  and  it  being 
whiipered  about  at  the  lame  time,  that 
the  leven  fages  of  Great  Britain  always 
met  at  that  place  and  hour,  there  feldom 
failed  to  be  rather  more  company  than 
there  were  chairs  for  in  one  apartment } 
and  a  crowd  of  female  lifteners  about  the 
keyhole  of  the  door,  that  communicated 
with  an  adjoining  one,  elpecially  on  thole 
nights  when  a  hermaphrodite,  or  forne 
other  phenomenon  which  concerned  the 
fexes,  was  to  be  the  fubjecl:  of  difquifi- 
tion;  which  the  doctor's  lady,  a  perlon- 
a£e  whom,  though  we  have  hitherto 

taken 
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taken  no  notice  of,  we  may  poffibly  have 
•ccafion  to  mention  hereafter,  never  fail- 
ed to  give  timely  notice  of  about  the 
neighbourhood,  and  among  the  circle  of 
her  acquaintance. 

On  one  of  thefe  evenings  it  was,  that 
Mr.  Spence  was  to  introduce  his  young 
friend  to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Single- 
dofe,  and  by  his  means  to  the  whole 
learned  world.  As  he  was  to  prefent 
him  as  a  lover  of  natural  knowledge,  he 
took  no  lei's  than  four  days  to  inftru6l 
him  in  the  terms  and  rudiments  of  the 
fcience;  and  having  furnifhed  him  with 
a  fuecimen,  which  was  no  other  than  a 
dried  whiting,  that  had  been  part  of  the 
fliip's  (lores,  he  afl~urcd  him  of  the  fuc- 
eefs  of  his  undertaking. 


CHAP.      VII. 

A  CONVERSATION  AT  A  PHILOSO- 
PHICAL CLUB  INTERRUPTED  BY 
A  VERY  SURPRIZING  INCIDENT. 

A  Very  eminent  and  accompli  med 
clergyman,  I  remember,  has  told 
me,  that  on  his  firft  introduction  into  a 
family  of  confeqxience,  on  which  he  had 
much  dependence,  he  was  informed,  a- 
bout  two  hours  before  the  time  of  pray- 
ing to  the  family,  that  this  was  to  be 
done  extempore,  not  according  to  the 
«hurch  form.  He  beftowed,  as  he  tells 
the  ftory,  all  the  intermediate  time  in 
preparing  his  prayer  :  but,  the  moment 
the  great  bell  gave  the  fignal  for  his  en- 
tering the  chapel,  every  idea  he  had  be- 
fore formed  deierted  him;  his  thoughts 
were  as  utterly  unprepared  as  if  that  had 
been  the  firft  moment  of  his  having  no- 
tice of  his  bufinefs,  and  he  was  forced 
to  begin  at  random. 

80  fared  it  with  our  young  philofopher 
at  his  firft  vifit  to  this  publick  receiver  of 
the  wife.  The  four  days  of  his  prepa- 
ration had  been  fpent  to  at  leaft  as  good 
purpofe  as  the  two  hours  of  the  reverend 
gentleman  juft  mentioned,  and  he  had 
got  together  as  many  words  as  the  other 
had  ideas :  but  no  fooner  did  the  weighty 
hoft  take  him  by  the  hand,  and  welcome 
him  to  the  regions  of  wifdom,  than  every 
fyllable  he  had  got  by  heart  was  oblite- 
rated ;  and  he,  who  could  before  have 
rolled  glibly  over  his  tongue  the  Tita- 
nceeratpphyton  and  HypopbyUo-cono-car- 
fodendron  of  Boerhaave  j  the  Coriotrage- 
m#\adtndw  of  Plukcnet  j  the  Carafcc. 


ron  and  Galeobdolan  of  Rivinus ;  the 
Clathroidaftrum  of  Micheli ;  the  Acbro- 
chordodtadrosofKnw,  or  the  Antaflri- 
formipolyplatycarpoides  of  Klein  ;  the 
Arkitochoutus  of  Vaillant;  and  the  Sta- 
cbifarpogopkora  of  Braynins;  now  could 
not  have  told  that  bettis  was  Latin  for  a 
daify,  or  fungus  for  a  mufhroom,  if  the 
laving  of  his  foul,  or,  what  was  much 
more  to  him  at  prefent,  the  gaining  of 
his  miftreis,  had  depended  upon  it.  He 
found  it  would  be  neceflary  for  him  to 
fay  little ;  and,  venturing  to  tell  the  doc- 
tor that,  as  this  was  the  firft  night  of  his 
having  the  honour  of  meeting  iuch  com- 
pany, he  mould  be  a  hearer  only  during 
the  courfe  of  the  evening,  the  mafter  of 
the  ceremony  repeated  the  refoiution  to 
the  company;  who  taking  it  as  a  tacit 
encomium  on  their  own  qualifications, 
readily  accepted  theexcufe,  and  faid  ma- 
ny civil  things  about  the  fair  prefage  fuch 
modeity  gave  of  riling  merit. 

Mr.  Edwards  was,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Spence,  who  was  a 
man  of  allowed  judgment,  now  dubbed 
a  philofopher ;  and  was  very  regularly 
and  methodically  introduced  to  every 
member  of  the  company,  in  their  feveral 
ranks  and  orders;  which  (excepting  for 
the  deference  paid  to  a  foreigner  of  di- 
ftinclion  in  the  firft  falute)  was  not  ac- 
cording to  title  orfeniority,  but  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  number  of  learned  per- 
formances each  had  obliged  the  world 
with. 

As  our  hero  had  before  been  informed 
.  of.this  right  of  priority  in  theie  meetings, 
he  was  ftrangely  furprized  at  being  firft 
introduced  to  a  gay,  fmilmg,  bold  faced, 
powdered-periwig'd  fellow,  who  had  hi- 
therto been  talking  of  nothing  but  his 
Burgundy  and  his  miftrcfs;  and  not  lei's 
fo,  to  find  the  lift  clofed  with  the  do£toi' 
himfelf,  who,  though  he  had  obliged  the 
world  fo  far  as,  many  years  before,  to 
engage  for  a  folio  or  two,  had  not  thought 
it  convenient  yet  to  be  at  the  pains  of 
writing,  or  the  expence  of  printing  them ; 
and  who,  though  he  had  certainly  had 
fome  fort  of  (hare  in  the  publication  of 
more  books  than  anyone  fince  that  time, 
at  prefent  valued  himfelf  principally  on  a 
folio  collection  of  tobacco-papers,  which 
he  conferTed,  as  he  took  his  new  friend 
by  the  hand,  were  not  yet  ready  for  th« 
prefs,  in  the  form  in  which,  he  intended 
to  favour  the  world  with  them. 

The  company,  for  this  evening,  con- 

fifted  of  a  Spanifh  Count,  attended  by 

Madam 
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Madam  Le  Cotnpteffe,  and  a  led  captain, 
whole  mouth  was  drawn  into  a  peculiar 
form  by  the  frequent  pronouncing  of 
three  words,  Ctt  illuftre  Chef,  which  al- 
ways made  at  lealt  two -thirds  of  his 
whole  converfation,  though  he  never  fail- 
ed to  feize  the  opportunity  of  a  ceflation 
on  other  parts,  to  defcribe  the  magnani- 
mity of  conduct,  the  hardships  or  dif- 
trefles,  of  his  illujlre  companion.  Next 
to  thefe  fat  -the  powdered  doctor  already 
mentioned,  who  had  obliged  the  world 
with  many  volumes  of  all  forts,  on  all 
kinds  of  fubje&s;  and  had  written  juft 
as  well  of  any  one,  as  of  any  other  of 
them.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  room 
flood  an  empty  aim-chair  for  the  father 
of  our  hero's  miitrefs.  The  reft  was  filled 
fomewhat  indiscriminately,  with  philo- 
fophers,  antiquarians,  mathematicians, 
and  mechanicks.  A  Scotch  peafant  pro- 
duced a  new  orrery;  a  German  mecha- 
nick,  a  table-fountain  contrived  to  play 
in  a  deffert,  to  the  great  entertainment, 
and  bedabbling  of  every  body  prefent; 
and  the  doctor's  fon  and  heir,  the  model 
of  a  new  invented  moufe-trap.  The 
audience  confifted  of  the  doctor's  taylor; 
an  Anabaptift  preacher}  a  converted  Jew 
who  fold  fpeclacles  ;  an  Atheift  and  two 
Roman  Catholicks;  a  blind  fidler,  who 
fully  expe&ed  he  mould  be  reftored  to 
fight  by  the  doctor's  noftrums;  and  the 
matter  and  miftrefs  of  a  pamphlet-mop 
at  Charing  Crofs,  with  whom  his  works, 
entire,  were  always  to  be  met  with. 

The  people  who  fpokebefide  the  above- 
mentioned,  were  Mr.  Storm,  the  inventor 
of  a  new  religion;  Mr.  Farthing,  a  col- 
lector of  a  peculiar  fpecies  of  Englim 
coins;  Mr.  Sage,  the  author  of  a  very 
egregious  hiftory  of  printing,  in  which 
one  of  Swift's  prophecies  is  given  as  a 
fpecimen  of  the  letter  of  one  of  our  ear- 
lied  printers;  and  a  Maker  of  Bologna 
Saufages,  who  had  difcovered  the  longi- 
tude. 

Mr.  Farthing  took  the  advantage  of 
the  firft  ceflation  on  the  part  of  the  illuf- 
trious  Spaniard,  to  declare  to  the  com- 
pany that,  after  having  been  now  eight 
years  in  fearch  of  a  maidenhead^  after 
having  been  promifed  one  by  fifty  of  the 
common  dealers  in  thole  commodities ; 
after  having  had  fifty  counterfeit  ones 
brought  to  him,  all  which  hedifcovered 
to  be  cheats  the  inftant  he  got  into  the 
legends ;  in  fhort,  after  having  ten  times 

overpaid  Mr.  C ten  times  as  much 

a«  a  true  one  would  have  been  worth,  for 


pretended  ones  9  and,  after  having  fought 
for  one  in  vain  among;  your  pretended 
people  of  honour,  he  had  at  length  met 
with  a  genuine  one,  in  the  pofleflion  of  a 
cinder-lifter,  upon  one  of  the  dung-hills 
behind  St.  Giles's,  which  he  had  taken 
poffeflion  of  upon  the  fpot  for  one  and 
fix-pence. 

The  antiquarian  was  in  raptures,  and 
fome  other  of  the  company  could  not 
forbear  licking  their  lips  at  the  relation. 
Half  a  dozen  of  them  were  gathering  at 
once  about  the  happy  man,  to  be  let  into 
more  particulars  of  the  ftory,  when  a 
dreadful  thundering  from  the  room  above 
at  once  terrified  and  aftonilhed  the  whole 
affembly:  fome  imagined  it  the  report 
of  a  chymical  vefiel,  burft  in  one  or  the 
doctor's  furnaces  ;  others  took  it  for  the 
mock  of  a  third  earthquake,  the  noifes 
of  the  two  former  having  been  evidently 
perceived  over-head ;  a  great  proof  of  the 
propriety  of  the  term  by  which  they  were 
exprefied.  The  doctor  turned  pale  as 
death,  and  plainly  enough  difcovered  that 
he  under  ftoojd  it  to  be  fomeihing  more 
terrible  than  either  ,  the  Anabaptift  de- 
clared it  was  a  judgment  for  Mr.  Far- 
thing's prophane  (peaking ;  and  the 
Atheift  was  difcovered,  after  fome  mo- 
ments, lying  at  his  length  under  the 
table,  and  repeating  the  Apoftles  Creed. 
During  this  interval  of  filence  and  con- 
fufion,  a  fervant  had  entered  the  room 
with  terror  in  his  afpecl ;  but,  before  he 
cowld  deliver  his  melTage,  the  company 
were  thrown  into  a  more  violent  conller- 
nation  than  the  former,  by  a  repetition 
of  the  fame  found,  only  more  vehement, 
and  longer  continued. 

We  doubt  not,  gentle  reader,  but  thou 
art  eager  to  know  what  this  tremendous 
noife  was  ;  but  as  we  do  not  ufe  to  make 
great  preparations  for  trivial  events,  nor 
call  in  gods  or  devils  to  our  alfiftance, 
*  Niji -dignits  vindicc  nodus  j* 

thy  patience  muft  be  fufpended  till,  on 
fo  important  an  occafion  as  this,  we  be- 
gin a  new  chapter. 

CHAP.     VIII. 

AN   EXPLANATION    OF    THE  TERRf 
BLE   ALARM  GIV2N  IN    THE  LAST 
CHAPTER. 

IT  was  a  quarter  afrer  eight,  in  the 
month  of  Ocloher,  when  the  com- 
pany at  Doftor  Siugleuofc's  drum  (who 

had 
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had  patiently  enough  gone  without  their 
tea,  on  being  informed  that  the  bdy  of 
the  houfe  had  gone  out  upon  a  vifit,  and 
had  inadvertently  locked  up  the  cups) 
received  the  alarm  of  the  found  which 
had  broke  in  upon  Mr.  Farthing's  m 
portant  relation,  and  fo  utterly  difcon 
certed  the  company  at  the  end  of  the  laft 
chapter.  The  doctor,  on  this  repetition 
of  it,  had,  however,  greatly  calmed  every 
body's  tenors,  by  ordering  the  fen-ant, 
who  all  this  while  flood  ftremHiing  he- 
fore  them,  to  tell  the  gentleman  above 
that  he  was  engaged  in  fiich  a  manner 
with  his  friend*,  on  a  very  ferious  fuh 
je£l,  that  ha  could  not  polfihly  come  up 
juft  that  minute,  but  would  wait  on  him 
prefently. 

The  company  had  fcarcely  time  to 
congratulate  themielves  on  the  i:  .overy 
that  this  noife  was  fo  vainly  inferior  to 
an  earthquake  in  it's  vi  lenceandefFecls, 
when  thviy  had  fuflicienc  rcafbn  to  find 
that  difcovery  was  hardly  a  true  one. 
The  door  of  the  upper  apartment  clapped 
to  with  a  violence  that  fhook  the  whole 
fabrick  ;  the  ihirs  from  their  founda- 
tions mock  beneath  the  rattling  of  hoftile 
feet,  that  poured  with  fcarce  lefs  rage  or 
rapidity  along  them  than  the  broken 
waves  over  the  cataracls  of  the  Nile  j  the 
door  of  the  parlour  in  which  they  were 
afTembled  burit  open,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  company,  before  it  was  poflible 
to  conceive  any  body  had  entered  the 
room,  appeared  the  horrifick  front  of 
Mrs.  Singledofe. 

*  What,  you  extravagant,  ye-ye-ye- 
ye  idle  fool '.  becauie  I  won't  let  you 
have  tea  for  your  goffips,  do  you  in- 
tend to  keep  'em  here  all  night  to  ruin 
me  with  fire  and  candle  ?  Ye  may  be 
afhamed  of  yourlelves,  ye  pitiful,  beg- 
garly crew  as  ye  are$  becaufe  yon  fee  a 
man  is  foft  and  foolifh,  to  eat  and 
drink  him  out  of  houfe  and  home  in 
this  manner!  What  good  did  any  of 
'em  do  you,  I'd  be  glad  to  know,  ye 
poor-fpirited  fool,  that  you  dare  not 
tell  'em  of  it  ?  I  know  well  enough 
you  make  all  their  books  and  their 
nonfenfe  for  'em ;  and  they  would  ne- 
ver get  a  halfpenny,  if  it  were  not  for 
your  brains :  but  what  did  they  ever  do 
for  you,  I  aflc  you  that  ?  Did  any  of 'em 
ever  take  a  fmgle  dofe  of  your  phyfick  ? 
or,  if  they  did,  I'll  be  hang'd  if  they 
ever  paid  for  it.  Go  your  ways,  for 
a  great  Eflex  calf,  as  you  always  call 
your&lf $  you  don't  call  yourfelf  out 


'  of  your  name  when  you  fay  fo,  take 
*  my  word  for  it.1 

She  was  proceeding  jn  thi*  torrent  of 
eloquence  5  but  a  flip  on  the  foichea.l, 
which  me  had  given  \u-  p  acef   1  doctor 
at  the  end  of  the  1,^1  len  er.  :•;    (\v!  etiur 
it  were  mean?  as  a  chaitiiern'-nt.   or  •>  a 
piece  of  Contemptuous  da  liance    •<.      11 
not  prefume  to  fay)   fl-lleJ  ;iim  3*  in !- 
denly,  as  ever  i  id  the  blow  of  a  'nit  her's 
axe  a  more  full  grown  creator-  of  the 
fame  fpeck-s,  to  the  ground.     On  this, 
the  torrent  of  her  revilings  turned  1'oLiy 
on  the  company.     'Now,'  exclaims 'he, 
ye  pitiful  fellows,  what  will  \ou  all  of 
you  do  for  me  and  my  children,  if  my 
poor  hulba"d  is  got  killed  among  you  ? 
An  /.cncft  pains-taking  man  as  any  in 
the  panfli,  it  it  were  not  for  fuch  ver- 
m  n  as  you  are  eating  him  ID.' 
The  company  were  obliged  to  inter- 
fere at  this  period,  I-Q  te!l  the  lady  that  the 
violence  of  her  aclion  hat'  thrown  a  Ja- 
pan fkreen  into  the  fire,  which  it  wa» 
impoffibie  for  them   to  get  out  of  the 
flames  till  fhe  moved.    The  poor  doctor, 
who,  from  the  confolation  of  the  relent- 
ing temper  his  wife  exprefled  in  the  laft 
fen'ence,  had  taken  hope  of  reconciling 
all  again,  opened  his  eyes  :  but  the  word 
Japan  was  no  fooner  pronounced,  whe- 
ther any  fuch  word,  had  any  connection 
with  the  title  of  the  book  the  doclor  was 
to  have  publiflied,  or  by  wh ate vjer  other 
combination  of  ideas  it  brought  the  book 
into  the  heroine's  mind,  I  know  not  j 
but  fhe  inftantly  flew  out  upon  the  name. 
The  honefty  of  her  reviving  hufband  va- 
nifhed  before  it:  and—'  Aye,'  lays  fhe, 
Japan,    indeed  !     I'll   japan    ye,    you 
fcurvy  fellow  !   I  don't  fuppofc  there's 
one  of  thefe  gentlemen  here  but  what 
you  have  promifed  the  book  to,  though 
you  know  well  enough  you  never  de- 
ligned  to  publifh  it.     Aye,  aye,  if  you 
ufe  your  friends  that  fupport  you,  and 
recommend  you,  and  put  bread  into 
your  mouth,  in  this  manner,  I  don't 
wonder  your  poor  wife  and  children 
are  treated  no  better  by  you  !' 
Matters  were  now  growing  to  a  more 
terrible  height  than  ever,   the  heroine 
having  feized  upon  the  loofe  leg  of  a 
chair  to  execute  vengeance  on  the  pro- 
ftrate  doctor:    but  Mr.  Spence   inter- 
pofed ;  and  the  whole  company  pleading 
in  favour  of  the  vanquifhed,  and  pro- 
mifmg  not  to  give  her  provocation  again 
by  repeating  their  vifits,  me  at  once  laid 
down  her  weapon  and  her  anger  $  and, 
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as  they  walked  out  of  the  door,  led  the 
peaceful  doctor  up  ftairs  under  her  arm 
with  great  conjugal  affection. 

There  are  very  few  incidents,  be  they 
as  diiagreeable  as  they  will  to  the  parties 
more  immediately  concerned,  that  are 
not  attended  with  favourable  confe- 
quences  to  fomebody.  The  hero  of  our 
ftory,  who  was  at  this  time  quite  un- 
prepared to  fpeak  of  his  dried  whiting, 
found  this  an  excellent  excufe  for  his  not 
(b  much  as  producing  it.  The  doctor, 
unwilling  to  lofe  the  information  his  vi- 
fitor  came,  as  he  imagined,  fraught  with, 


whifpered  him,  juft  before  they  parted, 
that  it  would  be  a  very  acceptable  thing 
to  the  whole  body,  if  he  would  product 
his  i'pecimen,  and  his  obfervations  on 
it,  at  their  next  full  meeting,  which  was 
to  be  two  days  after.  He  parted  with  a 
promife  of  doing  fo  ;  and  by  this  means 
obtained  that  period  of  time  for  the  far- 
ther improvement  in  his  itudies.  As  we 
mall  not  chufe  to  ditturb  him  at  them, 
we  mail  make  that  blank  in  our  hi  ftory 
a  feparation  of  this  part  of  it  into  two 
books,  though  the  ftory  be  continued. 
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IN    WHICH    HE    DOES    NOT    GET    A    BIT    NEARER    HIS    MISTRESS    THAI? 
WHERE    WE    JUST    NOW    LEFT    HIM. 


CHAP.     I. 

A  MEETING  OF  A  PHILOSOPHIC* 
BODY,  AND  THE  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT AFFORDED  BY  THE  MEM- 
BERS. 

**>'*•»    HE  auguft  body  was  af- 
j>  fembkd:    the   clock  had 


? 


^     ftruck  five  ;  the  mace  was 
k  laid  upon  the  table,  and 


the  officers  were  feated  in 
their  rcipecYive  places, 
when  our  hero  was  introduced  to  the 
community,  as  a  perfon  who  had  a  cu- 
riofuy  to  lay  before  them,  and  who  would 
accompany  his  /hewing  the  fpecimen 
with  fome  reafonings  upon  it. 

His  terrors  made  him  requeft,  that  his 
fhare  of"  the  entertainment  might  be  the 
Jaft  produced  5  and,  as  this  was  readily 
complied  with,  he  had  leifure  to  compofe 
his  ipirits  before  he  was  called  upon,  at 
the  lame  time  that  he  was  let  into  the 
importance  and  reaibnablenefs  of  the  dif- 
quifitions  he  was  admitted  to,  by  the  fol- 
lowing particulars,  which  were  ferved 
up  in  order. 

A  Mtlon  was  nn\  fliewn,  remarkable 


for  it's  fire,  it's  weight  being  no  lefs  than 
fixty-two  pounds,  and  itys  furface,  not. 
withstanding  this,  wholly  like  that  of 
other  melons.  Every  member  crouded, 
to  have  it  to  fay  afterwards,  that  he  had 
touched  fo  immenfe  a  curiofity;  and  the 
gardener  who  had  brought  it,  aft^r  it 
had  pafled  the  critical  examination  of  all 
prefent,  was  difmifled  with  the  thanks 
of  the  body  and  a  reward,  and  not  with- 
out the  private  admonitions  of  the  door- 
keeper to  have  a  picture  of  it  drawn  by 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Hogarth,  and  to  mew 
it,  as  people  do  the  Panopticon  and 
Coloffus,  approved  by  the  Royal  Society. 

A  very  grave  and  learned  member  of 
the  body  next  produced  an  account  of  a 
lady,  who  having  laid  her  hand,  in  th« 
dark,  upon  ibmething  which  me  took 
to  be  a  rat,  marked  the  child,  with  which 
me  was  then  big,  with  a  robin-red- 
breaft. 

It  appeared,  indeed,  the  next  morn- 
ing, that  it  was  a  robin  that  the  lady  had 
touched}  and  we  are  informed,  two  of 
the  gentlemen  who  were  prefent,  are  at 
this  time  about  to  engage  in  a  literary 
difpute,  which  will  probably  be  extend- 
ed to  feme  volurn.es,  whether  it  ought  to 
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been  the  thing  really  touched,  or 
the  thing  fuppofed  to  have  been  touched, 
that  the  child  fhould  have  borne  theim- 
prelTion  of?  In  thefe  curious  diiquifitions, 
we  are  told  the  feat  of  the  foul,  the  means 
«f  the  communication  of  it  with  the 
body,  and  the  effects  of  imagination  in 
wounding,  tearing, and  annihilating  cor- 
poreal objects,  will  be  very  fully  treated 
of. 

The  third  article  confuted  of  a  letter 
from  a  learned  German;  who,  finding 
that  the  literati  of  England  were  at  this 
time  petrifaction- mad;  and  having  heard 
that  they  had  already  met  with  petrified 
hams,  petrified  legs  of  veal,  petrified 
eggs,  and  petrified  fturgeon ;  and  think- 
ing that  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
.proper  means  of  dreiling  thefe  feveral 
bodies,  in  order  to  afford  a  truly  philo- 
fophick  entertainment;  fent  them  word, 
that  he  had  fent  over,  by  the  good  fhip 
Heftor,  fome  petrified  fla?nes  of  fire. 
He  added,  that  he  had  been  obliged  to 
pay  a  considerable  infurance  againft  their 
burning  out  the  bottom  of  the  box  in 
which  they  were  fent,  and  by  that  means 
firing  the  fhip;  which,  as  well  as  the 
charge  of  a  perfon  employed  to  watch 
them,  to  prevent  fuch  accidents,  he 
doubted  not  the  body  would  repay  with 
pleafuie,  in  confederation  of  fo  curious 
and  unheard  of  a  foflil.  The  name  of 
this  curious  commentator  was  John 
George  Frederick  William  Charles  Ern- 
eft  AuguftusBruckman.  This  had  been 
confufedly  read  among  the  doftijfimus^s 
9Xxdiceleberritnus>st  with  which  it  ftood  in- 
termingled at  the  topof  the  letter;  but  the 
nume  ot  the  place  of  his  refidence,  which 
was  Wolfenbottle,  (landing  at  the  bot- 
tom, where  we  ufaally  put  our  names, 
with  the  word  fcribeoam  before  it ;  the 
very  accurate  and  intelligent  Do6lor 
Singledofe  read  it  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  thanks  of  the  body  were  directed  to 
be  returned  to  the  very  learned  and  inge- 
nious Doctor  Scribonius  Wolfenbottle, 
for  this  curious  and  valuable  prefent, 
whenever  it  fhould  be  received. 

After  this,  was  produced  an  account 
of  a  Petrop  litan  nobleman,  whom  na- 
ture had  intended  for  a  man  of  weight; 
but  who  not  chufing  to  be  encumbered 
with  more  body  than  his  favourite  hun- 
ter could  conveniently  carry,  had  in- 
ctfions  annually  made  in  his  arms,  legs, 
back,  fides,  and  belly,  and  the  fat  care- 
fully fcooped  out  from  every  pan  of  his 
body. 


Thelaft  dim,  furnimed  independently 
of  our  hero,  was  a  letter  from  a  young 
lady  on  her  travels,  giving  an  account 
of  the  buried  city  of  Herculaneum  :  this 
laughed  at  all  the  former  pompous 
rrories  from  the- fame  place,  and  deftroy- 
ed  the  credit  of  the  pictures  fo  much 
boafted  of;  but,  in  return,  it  mentioned 
feveral  particulars  of  the  utmoft  con- 
fequence;  fuch  as  BrufTels  lace  of  an 
exquifite  pattern,  made  of  the  afbeftus 
itone,  and  therefore  unhurt  by  the  fire, 
and  brimftone;  a  leg  of  mutton,  that  had 
evidently  been  raw  when  the  definition, 
happened,  but  was  compleatly  well 
dreffed  by  the  fubterranean  fires ;  and, 
left  bread  fhould  be  wanting  to  eat  with 
it,  a  petrified  quartern-loaf,  with  th« 
baker's  name  upon  it. 

It  appeared  afterwards,  that  the  firft 
of  the  curious  fubje&s  produced  this 
evening  before  this  learned  body,  wag 
a  pumpkin,  which  the  artful  gardener 
had  fcratched  the  coat  of  while  young; 
that,  as  to  the  fecond,  it  was  not  a  bird 
called  a  robin-red-breaft,  but  the  moulder 
of  one  Robin,  a  fervant  in  the  family, 
that  the  lady  had  leaned  upon  ;  that  the 
main  bufinefs  of  the  learned  German 
was  to  get  an  Englifh  watch,  which,  on 
his  having  given  fome  (light  hint  that 
it  would  be  agreeable  to  him,  was  fent 
by  the  firft  fhip;  and  that,  when  his  pe- 
trified flames  of  fire  arrived,  they  were 
no  more  than  two  toad  ftools  that  had 
grown  in  an  old  chimney;  and  that  the 
two  laft  articles  were  no  other  than  ban- 
ters from  a  very  fevere  fatirifl,  who  "had 
before  laughed  at  the  body  for  it's  cre- 
dulity, and  who  had  ventured  wager» 
among  his  companions  that  they  were 
not  yet  cured,  but  that  thefe  accounts 
would  be  well  received  among  them, 
Our  hero's  communication  came  next  in 
order;  but  that  being  by  no  means  of 
a  piece  with  thefe  ideal  difcoveries,  w» 
(hall  referve  it  for  the  fubjeft  of  another 
chapter. 


CHAP.    II. 

AN     ICHTHYOLOGICAL     DISSERTA* 
TION  UPON  A  DRIED  WHITING. 

THE  fubjecls  mentioned  ia  the  for- 
mer chapter,  accounts  of  every 
one  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  mi- 
nutes of  the  body  whofe  difcoveries  we 
are  celebrating,  and  the  rdations  cf 
G  a  which, 
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which,  at  large,  we  flatter  ourfelves  will 
hereafter  appear  in  their  publications, 
having  been  difcufled  in  this  ample  and 
entertaining  manner;  Mr.  George  Ed- 
wards was  handed  up  to  the  table  in 
form.  He  there  produced  the  curiofity 
every  body  was  fo  big  with  the  expec- 
tation of  feeing;  and  with  it  delivered 
a  paper  to  one  of  the  fecretaries,  who 
read  it  aloud  in  the  following  words— 

"  The  animal,  which  I  have  the  ho- 
"  nour  to  lay  before  this  learned  and 
•'  ingenious  body,  is  a  fifli. 

"  Man  has  been  defined  to  be,  animal 
•'  bipes  et  implume,  an  animal  with  two 
*'  feet,  and  without  feathers.  A  fim, 
'*  on  the  contrary,  is  faid  to  be,  animal 
*f  apodum  pinnis  prxditum,  an  animal 
"  without  any  feet  at  all,  and  furni(hed 
*'  with  fins.  Such  is  the  received  de- 
f*  finition'of  this  clafs  of  animals;  but, 
*'  to  me,  this  appears  fhorter  than  it 
"  ought  to  be;  and,  with  the  permifiion 
f f  of  this  honourable  body,  I  would  take 
"  the  liberty  of  perfecting  it  in  the  fol- 
"  lowing  manner— 

"  P if ds  eft  animal  apodum,  pinnis 
"  femper  pr#ditum\  wel  bronchiis  vel 
"  pulmonibus  reffirans,  plerumq'ue  in 
*'  aqua  habitant,  ibique  ^el  foils  pinnis 
"  <uelflexuofo  corporis  Impulfufimul  na- 
**  tans,  I nterdumv ero  in  terram  fponte 
*'  egrediens,  et  quandoquc  in  aere  Jupra 
"  aquam  ope  pinnarum  peftoralium  <vo- 
"  lans.  Whoever  will  be  plealed  to 
f  confuler  the  treatife  of  a  very  learned 
*'  author,  De  Pifcibus  injicco  <vi<ventt- 
*'  busy  and  at  the  fame  time  will  ob- 
ierve,  that  this  dtfinition  of  mine  ex- 
cludes crabs,  lobiiers,  and  prawns, 
together  with  all  kinds  of  mell-fim, 
while  it  comprehends  eels,  whales, 
fea-cows,  and  flying-rim,  will,  I  pre- 
fume,  allow  me  the  juftice  of  it. 
"  Having  thus  eftablifned  the  cha- 
"  rafters  of  fifli  in  general,  we  are  to 
"  conlider  them'  as  divided  by  nature 
"  into  five  clafles.  Thele  I  Hvall  beg 
*'  leave  to  exprefs  by  terms  borrowed 
"  from  the  Greek,  calling  them  Ma- 
4t  lacopterygii,  Acanthopterjgii,  Bran- 
•'  cbiojlegi,  Cbondropterygii,  and  Pla~ 
<l  giuriy  exprefiing  the  different  nature 
44  of  their  fins,  the  itru6lure  of  the  parts 
'<  about  their  gills,  and  the  horizontal 
««  or  perpendicular  fituation  of  their 
<f  tails. 

?'  It  will  appear,  gentlemen,  that  the 
«f  fubjecl;  before  us  is  one  of  the  firft 
«?  clafj  of  fifties,  the  Malacopttrygii, 


*c  which  are  diftingtiifiied  from  all  the 
"  others,  by  their  having  the  rays  of 
*'  their  fins  bony,  but  not  pungent,  qua- 
"  rum  radii  o/ei  qtiidem  funt ,  fed  nullo 
lt  modo  pungentes. 

tf  The  head,  gentlemen,  you  will  be 
c<  pleafed  to  obierve,  is  depreffed,  and 
"  it  has  feven  bones  in  the  membrane, 
"  covering  the  gills;  it  will  therefore 
"  appear  very  plainly  to  you,  that  it  is  a 
"  gadus,  the  general  characters  of  that 
*'  genus  -being,  that  the  head  is  either 
"  cathetoplateous,  orplagio/taieous;  that 
"  the  branckioflege  membrane  has  feven 
"  boiies  of  a  cylindrick  figure  in  it,  and 
' '  that  there  are  either  two  or  three  fins 
"  on  the  back. 

"  From  it's  genus,  I  dial!  beg  leave 

"  to  defcend   to  it's  fpecifick   names. 

Bellonius  has  called  it,  merlangus,  a 

name  which  evidently  confounds  it 

with  another  fi(h.    Mr.  Ray,  afdlus, 

a  denomination   which  puts  one  in 

mind  of  a  nvood-kttfe.     Aldrovand 

calls  it,  afellus  minor ;  and  Rondele- 

tius,  fecunda  afeHorumfpecies;  which 

names  alfo,  in  my  opinion,  convey  no 

better  idea  than  that  of  a  little  ivood- 

ioufei  or>  a  *wood-loufe  different  from 

fome  one  that  the  author  had  defcribed 

before.     If  I  may  take  the  liberty  of 

giving  it  a  name  that  may  live  in  your 

collections,    I    (hall  call  it,    Gadus 

t(  dorfo  tripterygioj  ore  imberbit  corpore 

lt  albo,  maxiliafuperiorc  longiore.    The 

*'  Danes,  I  find,  call  ir  holler  ^  the  Ger- 

*'  mans,  eln  moU\  and  the  Swedes,  il- 

"  wiftling. 

<(  From  it's  nam«s,  I  mall  take  the 
'*  liberty  of  proceeding  to  point  out  the 
"  moft  lingular  and  remarkable  circum- 
"  fiances  of  it's  form.  It's  head,  gen- 
"  tlemen,  you  may  perceive,  is  of  an 
"  irregular  figure;  it's  back  is  convex, 
*'  and  it's  a— e  is  remarkably  near  it's 
«*  head.  It's  colour  is  white,  except  or 
?*  the  back,  wlv.re  it  is  grey;  and  tl 
"  fcales  are  very  fmull  and  round  :  it'i 
"  noftrils  are  large,  and  ftand  hi  tl 
*'  midway  between  the  eyes  and  the  ex- 
"  tremity  of  the  fnout. 

"  It  has  leveral  rows  of  teeth  in  the 
"  upper  jaw,  but   only  one  row  in  the 
"  lower,  and  the  teeth  in  this  are  un- 
"  equal :  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  pa- 
late it  has  a  bony  fubihnce,  covered 
with  teeth,  and  forming  the  two  fides 
of  a  triangle;  and   it  has  alfo  two 
roundiih  and  two  oblong  bones  in  the 
faucet,  befet  with  teeth  in  the  fame 
?«  manner. 
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*'  manner.  What  an  amazing  apparatus 
"  for  tearing,  grinding,  and  lacerating 
"  it's  food ! 

"  1C  s  tinea  lateralis,  gentlemen,  you 
"  may  diftinguifh,  is  of  a  blackifh  co- 
*•  lour,  and  crooked;  and  there  is  a 
"  black  fpot  near  the  root  of  each  of  the 
"  peaoralfins. 

"Thofe  fins  themfelves  have  twenty- 
"  one  rays  in  each,  and  the  middle  one 
"  is  longeft  and  bifurcated:  the  ventral 
"  fins  are  placed  more  anteriorly  than 
*'  the  pectoral  ones  ;  they  have  fix  ribs 
"  in  each,  and  the  iecond  is  the  longeft 
"  of  thefe. 

"  Of  the  three  fins  on  the  back,  the 
'*  fiift  is  triangular,  and  has  twenry-one 
"  rays  in  each;  there  are  two  pinna  ani 
f(  — I  beg  leave  to  putitjn  Latin,  gen- 
"  tlemen,  tofave  a  coarfe  word,  which 
'*  I  have  been  obliged  to  ufeonce  alrea- 
"  dy — and,  finally,  the  wertebr*  are  in 
"  number  forty  and  four. 

"  The  <vifcera  I  had  preferved,  gen- 
"  tlemen,  in  a  bottle  of  rum,  for  your 
«'  inspection;  but  unfortunately,  a  de- 
*'  bauched  failor,  in  the  voyage,  drank 
*'  up  all  the  fpirit,  and  afterwards 
"  threw  away  the  bottle,  to  prevent 
"  difcovery.  According  to  the  notes 
*'.  which  I  took  upon  the  fpot,  however, 
"  I  find  that  the  liver  was  white,  and 
"  divided  into  two  lobes  j  the  fpleen  was 
'*  triangular,  and  fituated  under  the 
"  ftomach;  the  ovaries,  for  it  was  a  fe- 
"  male,  were  oblong,  and  full  of  yel- 
"  low  ova;  the  air-bladder  was  oblong, 
"  fimple,  glutinous,  and  affixed  to  the 
**  fpine;  the  pneumatick  duct,  by  which 
*'  the  air  is  carried  to  this  veficle,  had 
*'  it's  infertion  in  the  upper  part  of  it, 
**  and  it's  origination  in  the  celbpha- 
?<  gus.  The  heart  was  obtufely  qua- 
*'  drilateral  j  and  the  itomach  oblong, 
"  thick,  reflex  in  it's  lower  part,  and 
"  coronated  with  a  number  of  caeca 
M  about  the  pylorus." 

A  perfect  filence  had  been  obferved 
during  the  reading  of  this  truly  curious 
paper.  At  the  end  of  it,  the  youth  re- 
ceived  the  general  applaufe  of  the  body  : 
he  was  immediately  propoied  for  a  mem- 
ber; and,  what  was  much  more  to  his 
purpofe,  had  the  honour  of  the  particu- 
lar thanks  of  the  father  of  his  miftrefs, 
?md  was  invited  to  his  houfe. 

The  addrefs  with  which  the  young 
author  had  concealed  the  Englifh  name 
of  hit  fifh,  while  he  told  the  Danifli, 
pei  man,  and  Swediih,  as  well  as  the 


learned  ones,  left  his  audience  no  fufpi- 
cion  of  it's  being  a  whiting;  and  their 
utter  unacquaintance  with  the  authors 
who  treat  on  thefe  fubjecls,  gave  them 
no  idea  that  one  Petrus  Artedus  had 
talked  much  to  the  fame  purpofe.  They 
broke  up  as  thoroughly  fatisfied  with 
this  laft  part  of  their  entertainment  as 
with  any  of  the  former;  they  gave  or- 
ders for  the  paper  to  be  printed;  and 
begged  the  proprietor  of  the  curious 
fpecimen  to  let  their  engraver  wait  upon 
him,  to  take  a  drawing  of  it,  that  a 
copper-plate  figure  might  be  exhibited 
of  fo  curious  a  fifli  in  their  works. 


CHAP.     III. 

THE  CONVERSATION  AT  DR.  8IN- 
GLEDOSE's  RENEWED.  CHARAC- 
TER AND  HISTO  RY  OF  MR.  STORM. 

THE  company  began,  after  this,  to 
file  off  by  degrees  :  but  Dr.  Single- 
dofe,    who  was  now  out  of  office  for  the 
night,  made  up  to  AS   many  of  his  late 
company  as  were    prefent,  which    was 
very  nearly  all  of  them;  and  with  great 
earneftnefs  kept  them  together  to  hear 
his  apology.     The  good  doctor  was  en- 
tering on  a  ftudied  harangue,  in  which 
he  would  have   treated   largely  of  the 
Xantippes  of  the  fevei  al  ages ,  of  the  go- 
vernment of  hufbands,  and  of  the  vir- 
tues of  patience  and  resignation;  but  he 
was  cut  (hort  in  it  by   the  Anabaptift, 
who  aflerted,  that  whatever   might   be 
the  fource  of  the  doctor's  domeific  broils, 
this  late  one  had  been  an  evident  judg- 
ment on  them,  for  li  den  ing  to  the  ob- 
Icene  difcourfe   of  that  deluder  of  vir- 
gins, Mr.  Farthing.     *  Deluder  of  a 
*  fiddlettick's  end!"  replied  the  antiqua- 
rian; '  I  was  not  talking  of  the  things 
thou  thinkeft  about.     I 'mutt  inform 
thee,  that  there  are  a  fpecies  of  coins 
called  Traders,  a  kind  of  halfpence, 
that  were  in  tile  an  age   or  two  ago, 
and  which  every  tradcfman  had  per- 
million  to  coin   for  himfelf,  to  be  of 
ufe    in    chapge,  only   marking  them 
with  his  name,  and  that  of  the  place 
he  lived  in,  as  a  promife  to  take  them 
again  as  money  on  demand.     I  have, 
with    long   application,    you   are'  to 
know,  collected  Traders  of  all   the 
principal  places  in  Berkihire;  but,  till 
a  week  ago,  I  never  had  one  of  the 
town  of  Maidenhead,  in  that  county, 
I  when 
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«  when  I  purchafed  this,  as  I  told  you, 
'  at  that  time.'  So  laying,  he  produced, 
to  the  great  admiration  and  improvement 
of  all  prefent,  the  coin  purchafed  of  the 
einder-girl  before-mentioned. 

The  preacher  was  abaihedj  the  com- 
pany enjoyed  the  jeft  in  filence,  except 
Mr.  Storm,  who,  after  very  deliberately 
fcratching  his  head,  and  then  drawing 
his  fingers  through  his  lank  locks,  in 
form  of  a  four-toothed  comb,  declared, 
he  never  knew  a  peribn  whofe  zeal  did 
not,  at  one  time  or  other  in  his  life, 
make  a  fool  of  him.  Mr.  Storm 
thought  he  had  faid  enough  for  one 
evening,  and  not  being  of  a  difpofition 
to  throw  away  any  thing,  he  retired 
without  ceremony,  to  make  himfelf  a 
reputation,  by  his  next  good  fpeech,  in 
Ibtne  new  company. 

The  preacher  looked  a  little  foclifh 
after  the  defeat;  but  the  Atheift  immedi- 
ately gave  him  his  revenge  of  the  victor, 
by  relating  to  the  company  the  follow- 
ing hiltory  of  his  hate  to  the  clergy. 

*  Mr.  Storm,  you  are  to  know,'  fays 
he,  *  is  a  man  of  a  moderate  fortune  in 

the  country;  he  has  inherited  from  na- 
ture an  excellent  conftitution,  and  a 
very  uncommon  /hare  of  underftand- 
ing;  but  ibme  cruel  Phyllis,  in  his 
younger  days,  jilted  him  out  of  the 
love  of  the  whole  fex,  and  indeed  of 
the  whole  world:  he  retired  immedi- 
ately on  this  from  London  to  his  ef- 
tate,  where  he  devoted  himfelf  to 
reading,  and  calculated  his  whole  in- 
come and  his  expences  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner, as  not  to  lave  a  farthing  a  year, 
nor  to  run  as  much  behind  hand. 
«  He  had  lived  in  this  manner  half  a 
year,  when  the  parfon  of  the  pai  ifli 
made  him  a  vifit,  to  aflc  for  his  tythes: 
he  was  ftruck  dumb  with  the  unex- 
pected demand;  he  found  it  larger 
than  he  could  have  imagined,  even 
after  he  had  recolle6ted  that  it  mutt  be 
a  due.  He  offered  a  compromife  whh 
the  churchman,  but  it  was  refilled  ; 
a  law -fuit  was  commenced  ;  and, 
after  various  hearings,  it  was  given 
wholly  in  favour  of  the  rector. 

•  Mr.  Storm  could  not  but  i'ubmitto 
the  lenience,  but  he  would  by  no  means 
acquiefce  in  it  :  he  declared  open  war 
againrt    the   parfon,    and    the  whole 
church  that  he  belonged  to;    and  let 
up,    in  mere  revenge,  a  new  religion 
of  Ms  own. 

'  Every  tree  in  the  parifh,  on  the  next 


Saturday,  had  a  written  invitation 
ftuck  upon  it,  to  every  inhabitant  to 
come  to  the  New  Chapel,  commonly 
called  the  Hall-houfe,  and  hear  a  fer- 
mon  preached  by  Mr.  Storm.  Th« 
novelty  carried  two-thirds  of  the  pa- 
rifh to  him,  and  theclergyimn  felt  the 
preference  given  to  his  antagonilt  very 
fevere'y.  The  bills  of  invitation  were 
ftuck  up  again  for  the  next  Sunday; 
but  whether  it  was  that  the  charm  of 
novelty  was  now  wanting,  whether 
the  former  difcourfe  had  not  pleafed 
them,  or  whether  the  antagomft  had 
uied  any  unfair  method  with  his  pa- 
rifhioners,  had  thundered  in  their 
trembling  ears  damnation,  or  what- 
ever might  be  the  caufe,  too  fure  It  is, 
that  the  new  preacher  had  not  a  tingle 
hearer. 

*  The  triumphs  of  the  prieft,  on  thi?, 
were  too  greaj:  to  be  borne  -.  the  new 
preacher  determined  on  finding  fome 
expedient  to  call  back  his  flock, 
which  had  deferted  him;  and  at  length 
hit  on  the  very  lucky  one  of  adding 
to  his  next  bills,  that  whoever  came  to 
Mr.  Storm's  chapel  for  the  future, 
were  defired  to  ftay  and  dine  there  on 
beef  and  pudding.  The  ftratagerr) 
did  not  fail  of  fuccefs,  whom  not  ttje 
word  of  the  Lord  could  get  together; 
theloivesand  t.ie  fifties  fummoned  with 
irrefirHble  power;  the  very  third  fliare 
of  the  company  that  had  fallen  to  the 
church  in  the  former  divifion,  now 
for  look  it;  every  man,  woman,  and 
child,  went  regularly  to  Mr.  Storm's 
chapel;  and  he  had  the  triumph  to 
know,  that  his  antagonift  was  preach- 
ing all  the  while  to  the  pews  and 
benches. 

'  This  perfect  victory  on  Mr.  Storm's 
fide  continued  fix  months,  and  would 
undoubtedly  havelafted  till  this  time, 
had  not  the  new  preacher  now  flatter- 
ed himfelf  that  he  had  thoroughly 
converted  the  hearts  and  fouls  of  his 
hearers  to  his  perfuafion  ;  and  ventured 
to  try  whether  he  could  not  bring  them 
together  by  the  mere  force  of  his  doc- 
trine, without  the  allurement  of  a  din- 
ner. He  told  them  from  the  pulpit 
his  refolution  of  continuing  to  feed 
their  fouls  with  his  admonitions;  but 
that,  as  to  bodily  food,  they  mutt  get 
it  as  they  ufed  to  do.  On  the  next 
Sunday,  he  mounted  the  roftrum  as 
uliial,  at  the  appointed  hour;  but, 
alas  i  there  had  been  a  week  to  confider 
'  upon 
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upon  it,  and  the  confequence  of  this 
was  an  univcrfal  refolution  in  favour 
of  the  old  religion;  the  chapel  was  as 
empty  as  the  church  had  of  lata  been, 
andtheparfon  triumphed  in  his  turn 
over  his  thoroughly  routed  antagonist. 
Prom  this  time  matters  have  gone  on 
there  in  their  old  channel  again;  the 
boards  that  made  the  feats  now  ferve  to 
contain  the  fquire's  hogs ;  the  treflels  on 
which  they  were  laid,  have  found 
their  way  under  the  wafhing-tubs  and 
beer-barrels  againjthe  pulpit  is  re-con- 
verted into  it's  original  ftate  of  a  writ- 
ing- defk:  and  the  hall  f'erves,  inftead 

f,  t-ff  i  r.      f          .1 


abfolute challenge,  walked  in.  He  found 
about  twenty  ladies,  and  half  as  many 
men  there  :  they  were  juft  fat  down  to 
tea,  and  he  took  his  place  among  them. 
Every  body  was  compiaifant  to  him, 
particularly  as  they  faw  him  a  ftranger; 
he  joined  in  the  convei  fation  on  common 
topicks,  and  had  at  length  got  into  a  pri- 
vate party  of  four,  who  were  talking 
over  the  neweft  fcandal  of  the  town :  ho 
found  himfelf  in  very  agreeable  com pa£ 
ny,  but  he  could  not  difcern>a-Hnyt>o- 
dy's  face  any  peculiar  bufintfs  witij  him. 
He  was  ruminating  on  the  meaning  of 
this  whimfical  adventure,  when  a  very 


of'  blaiphemy  and  nonfenfe,   to  hear,     agreeable  voice  was  heard,  difplaying 
"  ail  it's  excellences  under  the  aHu^m-orr*. 


after  dinner,  every  day  of  the  villainy 
ofparfons,  and  the  miferies  of  a  na- 
tion that  is  church-ridden.' 


CHAP.    IV. 

AF  ODDINTRODUCTION  OF  A  VERY 
SINGULAR  CHARACTER. 

THE  contempt  in  which  our  hero 
held  the  father  of  his  miftrefs,  the 
whole  philofophickbody  underhis  direc- 
tion, and  even  philofophy  itfelf,  could 
be  equalled  by  nothing  but  the  adoration 
in  which  that  body  held  him.  A  motive 
very  different  from  philofophy  had,  how- 
ever, carried  him  among  them;  that 
motive  fubfiited;  and  he  did  not  find 
the  charms  of  the  daughter  at  all  impair- 
ed by  what  he  now  faw  of  the  faiher. 
He  determined  to  make  the  utmoftof  his 
prefent  fuccefs,  before  a  difcovcry  (which 
indeed  he  had  no  realbn  in  the  world  to 
dread)  mould  rob  him  of  his  merit;  and 
had  refolved  on  vifiting  in  the  family  the 
next  morning. 

On  his  arrival  at  home  from  this 
meeting  of  the  Philofophick  Body,  he 
found  on  his  table  the  following  laconick 
rneffage,  written  on  a  very  curious 
Frenca  card— 

*  A/TRS.  Spadille  has  a  polite  rout 
•*•*•*•  «  to-night;  if  you'll  come,  you'll 
'  meet  with  fomebody  that  will  be  very 
'  glad  to  fee  you.  You  are  known,  and 
'  will  need  no  formal  introduction.' 

It  was  now  but  about  eight;  Mrs. 
Spadille*  s  was  eafily  found ;  and  our  hero, 
though  he  was  in  no  great  humour  for 
any  engagement,  rather  than  refufe  aa 


excellences  under  the  advantage 
of  one  of  Palma's  neweft  fongs,  as  the 
lady  to  whom  it  belonged  was  tripping 
up  flairs.  The  door,  in  an  initant,  was 
thrown  open  with  a  jaunty  violence; 
and  the  lady  who  had  been  heard  was 
now  feen  tripping  with  a  confummately 
agreeable  negligence  into  the  room. 

Mrs.    Spadille    was,   at    this   time, 
making  the  tea  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  the 
door,  that  nothing  lefs  than  a  fling,  that 
almoft  (hook  it  from  the  hinges,  could 
have  forced  it  to  her  :  the  extremity  of 
the  lock,  however,  at  this  inftant,  juft 
reached  the  edge  of  the  table  that  was 
before  her,  and  tipped  it  over.     In  an 
inftant,  a  fceneof  confufion  arofe,  fcarce 
to  be  defcribed  by  words;    the  whole 
equipage  was   fcattered   over   different 
parts  of  the  floor;  the  fau^ers  fplitj   the 
cups,  as  many  of  them  as  were  whole, 
were   feen    rolling  about;  the  tea,  half 
mingled  with  the  cream,    formed  a  par- 
ty-coloured deluge  in   one  part  of  the 
floor;   along  another  ran  the  water  fend- 
ing up  it's  curling  clouds  of  fmoke;  and 
between   them   a   ftream  of  liquid  fire 
from  the  lair.p,  fpreading  like  one  of  the 
rivers  of  the  infernal  regions,  and  lend- 
ing up  a  blue  flame  all  the  way  that  it 
ran  :  in  one  place  you  might  fee  a  beau 
aiming  a  whiffling  puff  at  the  flame,  to 
extinguifh  it;   in  another,    a  lady  tread- 
ing it  out,   and  letting  fire  to  the  fringe 
of  her  under-petticoat;  and  in  a  third, 
an  unlucky  fellow,  who  had  been  too 
near    the  fall  of  the    boiling  catara£r, 
making  faces,  and  examining  his  fcald- 
ed  fhins  :   but  infinitely  the  greaieft  fight 
of  horror  was  afforded  by  Mrs.  Spadilie 
herfelf,   who  being  dreffed  in  a  chintz 
facque,  had  firft  received  the  flaming  ruins 
of  the  lamp  on  her  lap,  whence  (lie  had 

not 
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eafily  fallen  into  a  fccond  affair  of  the 
lame  kind;  but  there  was  fomething  fo 
irrefiltibly  commanding  in  the  manner  of 
this  lady,  that  he  found  it  importable 
not  to  obey,  nay,,  not  to  obey  with  rap- 
tore.  Prudence  alfo  dictated  one  con- 
fideration  to  him  on  thisoccafion,  which, 
though  it  may  not  plead  very  greatly  in 
his  favour  with  the  ladies,  certainly  will 
be  allowed  it's  weight  with  the  people 
of  reafon  of  the  other  fex,  or  even  of 
that  fex,  after  a  certain  interefted  age. 
He 'looked  upon  his  late  engagement  as 
one  that  would  be  attended  with  almoft 
infinite  difficulties,  and  which,  thougk 
he  could  be  fuccefsful  againft  them  all, 
yet  muft  neceffarily  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  bring  to  a  happy  conclufion.  In 
the  mean  time  there  was  a  ready  Indiana, 
(take  care,  gentle  reader,  that  there  is 
not  more  juftice  in  this  expveflion  than 
thou  art  at  prefent  aware  of)  who  would 
foothe  the  pangs  of  delay,  and  of  his 
impatience  on  the  other's  part}  and 
whom  it  would  be  eafy  for  him,  at  any 
time,  from  fome  fuch  attack  upon  an- 
other, as  (lie  had  now  made  upon  him. 
felf,  to  takeoccafion  to  quarrel  with,  and 
be  rid  of,  without  any  blame  on  his 
own  part. 

indifference—'  I  fancy  you.  was   begin-          If  people,  always  knew  the  rank  in 
*  ning  to  wonder,  by  this  time,  how  you     which    they    flood    in    one    another's 


not  thrown  it  time  enough  to  prevent 
it's  letting  her  on  fire.  She  was  now 
blazing  to  the  very  fhouldersj  and  agen- 
tlcmnn,  who  before  fat  next  our  hero, 
was  employed  in  extinguishing  the  fire,' 
by  covering  it  with  his  unbuttoned 
waittcoat. 

The  lady  who  had  occafloned  all  the 
miichief  walked  very  deliberately  up  to 
the  vacant  feat  at  our  hero's  elbow,  th:  ew 
herfelf  into  it,  and,  lolling  back  with 
her  arms  acrofs,  entertained  herfelf  with 
whittling  the  Black  Joke.  Mr.  Edwards 
could  not  but  exclaim  to  her—'  Good 

*  Heaven,  Madam,  how  unconcerned 

*  you   fit  all  this  while  I' — 'Aye,'   re- 
plied   ftftr,     raifing    her   elbows,     half 
ftretching  herfelf,  and   gaping  as  fhe 
fpokc— 

«  Like  Helen  in  the  night,  when  Troy  was 
'  fack'd, 

*  Spe&atrefs  of  the  mifchief  flic  had  made.' 

Our  hero's  admirati«n  was  fcarce  at  it's 
height  on  this  romantick  occafion,  when 
the  lady,  with  an  utter  unconcern  as  to 
every  thing  about  her,  turned  the  fineft 
pair  of  eyes  in  the  world  directly  upon 
him,  and  faid,  with  a  fmile  of  affected 


you 

*  came   here.'—'  I  am  very  glad,'   re- 
plied he  eagerly,   '  to  find  any  body  that 

*  is  able  to  inform  me.* — '  Hufh!'  fays 
the  lady,  with  a  look  of  infinite  fagaci- 
ty,  '  I  have  done  all  that  mifchief,    to 
'  give  the  people  fomething  elfe  to  do 

*  than  to  obferve  us  :  I  take  you  to  be 

*  a  gay  frolick,  jovial  fellow,  and  I  have 

*  a  mind  to  be  acquainted  with  you.' 
The  lady  having  explained  herfelf  thus 
far,  was  at  leifure  to  make  her  apolo- 
gies to  the  company.     She  walked  up 
firft  to  Mrs.  Spadille,   begged  her  par- 
don for  the  miichief  fiie  had  occafioned, 
and  infifted  on  her  permiflion  to  replace 
every  thing  fhe   had    deltroyedj    then 
comprehending  the  company  in  one  cir- 
cular  curtfey,    fhe  begged   pardon    of 
them    all  for  the   confufion  her  ftrange 
inadvertence  had  thrown  them  into;  and 
returning  to  her  place,  under  pretence  of 
a  particular  excufe  to  Mr.  Edwards,  to 
whom  her  back  had  been  turned  during 
the   general    humiliation,    fhe   bid  him 
play  two  rubbers  at    whift,   and  then 
come  home  and  fupwith  her. 

Our  hero    was   too   heartily  in  lore 
with  hio  new  flame,  Mils  Sedate,  to  hare 


thoughts,  it  would  prevent  a  vaft  deal 
of  that  mifchief  that  happens  from  their 
being  too  well  acquainted,  and  thinking 
too  favourably  of  one  another.  Could 
this  woman  of  pleafure  and  experience 
have  imagined  it  poffible  that  fhe  was 
intended  to  be  the  tool,  the  dupe  cf  a 
raw  Weft-Indian  boy,  the  wanton  for 
his  leifure,  to  toy  and  wafte  an  hour  of 
idle  time  with,  without  pofleffing  any 
the  leaft  fhareof  his  heart,  or  even  of  his 
good  opinion,  in  what  extreme  contempt 
would  Hie  have  held  herfelf,  him,  and  all 
the  world  !  This  was  a  fecret  that  dwelt, 
however,  in  his  breaft  alone,  and  indeed 
was  not  of  quite  that  duration  there, 
that  his  fixed  fentiments  on  the  fubjec^ 
at  this  time,  feemedto  prefage. 

The  appointed  period  arrived  j  the 
games  were  over,  and  the  lady  took  her 
leave  with  little  ceremony.  The  lover 
was  out  of  the  party,  and  waited  on  her 
to  her  chair:  fhe  flipped  a  pocket  book 
into  his  hand,  in  the  firft  leaf  of  which 
was  her  direction;  and  bidding  him  not 
to  follow  her  fo  immediately  as  to  give 
fufpicion,  funk  into  her  chair,  and  bade 
the  flavet  go  home.  Mr.  Edwards  re- 
turned 
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turned  to  the  party,  eager  to  krow 
foftititiingof  his  new  acquaintnr.ee;  but 
the  utmoft  he  could  'train  from  the 
terms  mad  creature,  Jl  range  devil  of  a 
woman,  and  the  like,  that  patted  among 
the  company,  was,  that  tiiere  was  no 
thing  new  in  her  behaviour  that  even- 
ing, but  that  he  mould  find  her  juft  the 
lame  gay,  galloping  mtftrefsj  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

That  fhe  was  rot  a  common  {trum- 
pet was  evident,  from  the  company  he 
met  her  in  :  that  me  was  not  under  the 
protection  of  any  particular  perfon,  was 
as  evident,  from  her  engaging  him  to 
fup  at  her  lodgings;  and  yet,  that  there 
Could  be  any  difficulty  in  fleeping  there, 
•Jeemed  as  abfurd  to  imagine,  from  her 
whole  deportment,  and  from  the  nature 
of  their  acquaintance.  That  they  met 
in  half  an  hour,  is  certain;  and  that  their 
meeting  was  not  without  it's  confequen- 
ces,  is  as  Cure;  but,  eager  as  the  reader 
is  to  know  what  they  were,  he  muft 
have  patience  to  the  next  chapter. 

CHAP.    V. 

A  VISIT  FROM  MR.  EDWARDS  TO 
MISS  ODDLY,  FROM  WHICH  THK 
READER  WILL  FORM  SOME  ODD 
"PRESAGES. 

TEN  thoufand  ftrange  conjectures 
did  Mr.  Edwards  frame  in  his 
mind  as  he  went  to  the  appointed  ren^ 
dezvousj  and  as  many  querhons  of  the 
utmoft  importance  did  he,  from  moment 
to  moment,  put  to  himfelf,  without  be- 
ing able  to  anfwer  any  one  of  them. 
He  was  in  the  utmoft  uncertainty,  whe- 
ther fhe  hadahoufe  or  a  lodging}  whe- 
ther he  mould  be  received  in  a  parlour 
or  a  dining-room;  ar.d  whether  the  bed 
was  linen  or  damafk;  but,  to  do  him  juf- 
tice,  whether  he  mould  be  happy  in  it, 
or  not,  was  not  one  of  them.  In  fhort, 
reader,  if  rhou  haft  ever  known  the  de- 
light of  being  danced  along  in  a  chair  to 
the  apartments  of  a  fine  woman,  who 
was  almoft  a  ftranger  to  thee,  bvt  with 
whom  thou  wert  very  well  affured  tV.u 
wert  in  an  hour  or  two  to  be  better  ac- 
quainted; thou  maveft  have  feme  idea 
of  what  was  Mr.  Edwards's  fnuation, 
as  he  was  carried  down  St.  James's 
Street,  acrofs  the  Pu'k,  and  up  ro  the 
back-door  of  a  very  handfome  !..' .-fc, 
the  front  of  which  was  in  Duke  Street, 


I  have  the  charity  r>lfo  to  hope,  that,  if 
t'"  HI  halt  felt  all  thele  expectations  upon 
a^  good  an  occafion, thou  haftfucceeded 
as  well  in  the  event  as  our  hero  did. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  no  fooner  out  of 
his  chair,  than  he  was  received  at  the 
bottom  of  a  terrace  by  u  footman  witli 
a  white  flambeau,  who  lighted  him 
acrofs  the  garden,  and  (hewed  him  the 
way  into  a  hall,  in  which  there  flood 
four  more  fellows  in  the  fame  laced 
uniforms,  one  of  whom  preceded  him 
with  a  couple  of  wax-candles  up  a  paint- 
ed ftair-cale,  and  threw  open  the  door 
of  a  dining-room,  the  furnitu  e  of 
which  was  worth  about  a  thoufand 
pounds. 

Our  lover's  ideas  had  indeed  been 
gradually  enough  raifed  to  the  pitch  they 
were  now  at  ;  but,  notwithstanding, 
the  full  torrent  of  his  furprize  was  now 
too  much  for  him  to  bear :  he  hefitated 
a  moment  at  the  door,  and  after  mutter- 
ing fomething  to  himfelf,  that  founded 
like — *  Mifs  Sedate,  you  may  go  to  the 
'  devil  if  you  pleafe,'  he  entered  the 
chamber  of  joy. 

I  know  not  how  it  is  that  the  ideas 
of  magnificence  are  connected  with  thole 
of  love,  but  unqueftionably  they  are  fo. 
The  woman,  that  we  would  beftow  a 
fmile  of  approbation  on  in  a  luteftring 
night-gown,  we  lookup  with  reverence 
to  in  embroidery;  and  her,  whom  we 
held  in  the  rank  of  a  pretty  girl  while 
in  quality  of  Mifs  Somebody,  we  adojs 
as  a  divinity,  as  foon  as  we  are  informed 
that  the  terms  Right  Honourable  are 
tacked  to  her  name. 

Mr.  Edwards,  from  the  nature  of* 
his  acquaintance  with  this  lady,  could 
never  have  any  idea  of  Wife  enter  irfto 
his  h't-nrtj  and  his  circumftances  were 
too  affluent  to  bear  the  flighted  thought 
of  his  being  profited  by  her  fortune; 
\et,  fo  it  was,  that  every  idea  he  had 
formed  of  her  charms,  and  of  the  plea- 
fure  he  fhould  have  in  her  acquaintance, 
rofe  in  proportion  to  thofe  he  now  enter- 
tamed  of  her  condition;  and  though,  but 
half  an  hour  before,  the  turn  of  a  ftraw 
might  have  determined  his  accepting  or 
not  accepting  her  invitation,  a  thoufand 
cart-horles  would  now  fcarce  have  been, 
able  to  drag  him  away  from  her. 

After  fo  much  faid  of  the  Heart  and 
fituation  of  the  hereof  the  prefent  fcere, 
it  may  be  time  to  come  to  the  mention 
of  the  heroir.e  of  it.  Mifs  Oddly,  for 
fuch  was  the  lady's  name,  was  the  01  1 
H 
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daughter  of  a  man  of  immenfe  fortune, 
who  bad  died  while  (he  was  an  infant ; 
and  (he  was  now  juft  arrived  at  the  age 
in  which  the  will  of  her  father,  and  the 
laws  of  her  country,  had  thought  her  of 
tlifcretion  enough  to  be  trufted  with  the 
management  of  that,  and  that  of  herfelf, 
without  a  guardian.  She  was  a  tall,  well- 
proportioned,  and  extremely  genteel  wo- 
man, hut  not  haivMbme  ;  her  features 
were  tolerably  regular,  and  her  com- 
plexion, though  dark,  not  yellow  j  her 
eyes  were,  indeed,  the  fineft  the  world 
ever  faw,  and  her  teeth  far  from  bad  ones; 
yet,  fome  way,  .there  was  an  unluckmeis 
in  the  putting  her  face  together,  that  pre- 
vented a  poflibility  of  any  body's  think- 
ing her  a  beauty.  There  are  many  faces 
allowed  to  be  very  fine  ones  ali  together, 
which  yet  don  ot  bear  taking  to  pieces; 
on  the  contrary,  Mils  Oddly's  was  of 
a  kind,  that  never  (hewed  fo  much  me- 
rit as  when  examined  by  parts  ;  and  con- 
iequently  (he  was  one  of  thole  tew  wo- 
men who  appear  much  handibmer  on 
a  nearer  and  ivp  ated  examination*  Whe- 
ther it  was  owing  to  this  circumstance  in 
nature,  or  to  the  change  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's  thoughts,  from  the  grandeur  of 
the  fcene,  we  (hall  not  prefume  to  fay ; 
but  thus  much  muft  be  acknowledged, 
that  he  thought  her  vattly  more  like  an 
angel  now  th?.n  lie  had  done  an  hour 
before. 

She  rofe  from  a  velvet  fopha,  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  room,  to  receive  him  'T 
ran  to  the  very  door  with  vaft  alacrity 
and  chearfulncfs  to  meet  him  j  feized  his 
hand  between  both  her's,  with  perfect 
famrliarity  j,  a»d,  fqueezing  it  very  ten- 
derly, told  him,  we  was  extremely  glad 
to  fee  him  :  '  You  think  me  a  itrange 

*  wild  creature,  1  know,  Mr.  Edwards,' 
fays  (he,    'in   all  this,  but  you  won't 

*  like  me  the  lei's  for  it  when  you   have 
'  known  me  longer.'  Our  hero  was  rail- 
ing his  lips,  to  make  the  moll  feeling 
return  for  fo   free  and  good-natured  a 
reception  ;  bnt  he  ituck,  as  it  were,  half- 
way, on  discovering,  at  this  inftant,  a 
gay  genteel  young  fellow,  whom    the 
Jady  had  left  on  the  corner  of  the  (bpha 
llie  had  rifen  from.     The  lady  faw  his 
confufion,  ihe  tofied  up  her  head  with 
an  engaging-  indolence,  and  faM,  with 
the  moft  confuinmate  Indifference-—'  O  ! 

*  don't  put  yourfelf  under  any  conrbaint 

*  in  regard  to  him  ;  th.it  gentleman,  you 

*  are  <o   know,  Sir,  would  fain    o  me 

*  tl.e  ^icat  honour  of  becoming  my  huf- 


«  band.'  She  then  introduced  them  tof 
one  another  in  form  j  begged  them,  for 
her  fake,  to  become  acquainted,  and, 
throwing  herfelf  into  the  middle  of  the 
fopha,  pointed  to  the  two  corners,  as  at 
their  fervice. 

A  vaft  deal  of  unreflrained  converfa- 
tion,  and,  to  do  it  more  than  juftice,  of 
real  genuine  wit,  paffed  in  confeqnence 
of  this,  before,  at,  and  after  fupper.. 
The  clock  ftruck  two,  and  three,  unre- 
garded ;  toward  four,  the  gentlemen  be- 
gan to  find  out,  that  they  had  mutually 
reiulw-d  to  lit  cut  one  another:  the  lady, 
however,  at  the  next  fignal  of  the  clock, 
put  a  period  to  the  conteft,  by  telling 
them  it  was  high  time  they  (hould  make 
an  end  of  their  viiit. 


CHAP.    VI. 

MR.  EDWARDS  AND  HIS  NEW  AC- 
QUAINTANCE COME  TOWARDS 
AN  EXPLANATION. 

IF  our  hero  had  been  fomewhat  fmit- 
ten  with  the  gaiety  and  freedom  of. 
this  lady,  and  half  in  love  with  herper- 
fon,  at  his  fir  (I  interview,  in  which  he 
had  conceived  very  different  ideas  from 
his  prefent  ones,  about  her  circumftances 
and  lituation,  he  was  now  perfectly  fix- 
ed  to  her ;  and  he  gave  way,  in  very 
prudence,  to  his  fondncfs,  :is,  he  flat- 
tered himfelf,  he  faw  it  would  not  be  a 
great  while  that  he  (hould  be  doomed  to 
ianguifit  in  expectation. 

The  company  of  a  third  perfon,  and 
that  a  profefted  rival,  could  not  have 
been  very  agreeable  to  him  on  any  condi- 
tions j  but  leaft  of  all  fo,  under  the  cir- 
cumitances  in  which  he  fancied  this  lady 
and  he  had  met :  he  made  no  doubt  of" 
her  being  as  ready  as  himfelf  for  every 
extravagance  of  love  and  folly  j  and 
he  determined  on  the  next  afternoon  as 
the  utmoit  period  of  their  mutual  expecta- 
tion. 

He  vifited  her  fo  early  after  dinner,  that 
heknew  (he  could  have  no  other  company. 
She  received  him  with  all  the  joy  and 
familiarity  of  the  night  before;  and  he, 
who  thought  he  read  every  ^ood-natu- 
red  intention  ih;\\  he  could  wifh  in  her 
eyes,  ventured,  pretty  early  in  the  after- 
noon, to  grumble  a  little  about  the  im- 
pertinent Raying  of  the  laft  night's  vifit- 
or  j  and  to  intreat  (he  would  prevent 
a  poflibility  gf  fo  vexatious  an  accident 
a  fccond 
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a  fecond  time,  by  { 


iving  orders  to  her 
was  not  at   home, 


fervants  to  lay 
whoever  came. 

The  lady  anfwered,  with  a  ftare,  ac- 
companied with  a  nai-vette  of  afpect 
(for  there  is  no  Englifli  word  that  can 
exprefs  fuch  an  innocent  ignorance  of 
face)  which  puzzled  our  hero's  appre- 
heniion  to  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
After  a  filence  of  ibme  moments,  in 
which,  indeed,  it  was  the  lover's  foufi- 
nds,  if  he  had  known  his  bufinefs,  to 
have  fpoken,  he  laid  with  a  look  of  con 
.  temptuous  aftonifhment — '  Why,  my 
'  dear,  dear,  little  Lovy,  what,  in  the 
'  name  of  wonder,  can  you  and  I  have 
4  to  talk  of,  that  all  the  world  may  not 

*  hear!     Upon  my  honour,  I  am    not 

*  afraid  of  owning  I    like   you  ;  and  I 
'  would  fain  fuppofe,  you  need  not  be 
'  a-mamed  of  being   in   love  with  me.' 
— '  Two  people,'  replied  fhe,  «  in  my 
'  opinion,  are  the  very  worft  party  in  the 

*  world  ;  but  come,  fit  down  like  a  good 

*  boy,  and  we'll  make  the  beft  we  can 

*  of  it,  till   fomebody  has  companion 
'  enough  to  come  in,  and  cure  us  of  be- 

*  ing  tired  of  one  another.' 

Mr.  Edwards  was  thoroughly  plagued 
and    mortified  at  this  cavalier  ipeech: 
it  was  not  hisbufine'fs,  however,  to  quar- 
rel; and  he  fubmitted  to  it.  They  psfled 
the  afteinoon  and  the  evening  in    great 
gaiety,  alone  :  Fortune  was  favourable 
enough  to  ihem,  to  have  provided  for 
this,  by  keeping  every  body  from  the 
door  j  but  ihe  lover,  as  men  never  fail 
to  put  the  beft-natured  conftruclion  pof- 
fiblt  on  every  thing  that  regards  the  wo- 
man they  like,  made  no  doubt  but  this 
was  by  her  or.  er,  though  (lie  had  pre- 
tended not  to  dcfign  it,  and  had  ib  hap- 
pily counterfeited  a  furprize  on  his  ?.fk- 
ingherto  do  what  fhe  had  done  already. 
Snpper  came  upj  and  our  hero,   per. 
feclly  i'atisfied  that    he  mould   not   be 
turned  out  of  doors   that  night  again, 
and  fufficiently  determined  not  to  go  out 
on  any  other   terms,  made  a  merit  of 
keeping  ihe  dirtance  the  lady  obliged  him 
to,  and  had  ventured  to  fay,  in  excu/e  for 
lome  good   behaviour  that  he  could  not 
help,  that  greatdclicacies  were  tc  be  fed  on , 
nottafted;  and  that  no  man  in  his  lenfes 
would  vi  ilh  to  eat  ortolans  off  a  trencher. 
About  the  middle  of  fnpper,  when 
the  lover's  heart  was  in  much  that  fort 
of  ftate    that  a  bridegroom  is,  who  has 
married  for  love,  when  he  is  pulling  his 


fhoes  off,  a  rap  at  the  door  proclaimed 
the  approach  of  a  vifitor.  <  Be  denied, 
*  dear,  dear  creature,  be  denied}'  ex- 
claims our  hero  with  great  rapture.  The 
lady  very  coolly  told  him,  it  was  im- 
poltible:  that  her  doors  were  always  open 
to  good  company,  and  that  no  other  ever 
came  to  them  ;  and,  giving  him  a  gen- 
tle pat  on  the  hand,  alked  him  in  a  whif- 
per,  how  he  could  be  fuch  a  bear,  to 
hint  fuch  a  thing  before  the  fervants? 

Whatever  diftrefs  the  former  part  of 
this  fpeech  had  involved  him  in,  the  lat- 
ter made  him  ample  amends  for  :  he  con- 
Ih-ued  it  into  an  abfolute  declaration  of 
her  being  willing  to  do  every  thing  but 
expoie  herfelf,  and  was  reconciling  his 
thoughts  to  the  incident,  vexatious  as  it 
was,  by  alluring  himfelf  fo  late  a  vifit 
could  be  but  a  fhort  one  ;  when  the  per- 
fon  entered  the  room,  and  proved  to  be 
no  other  than  the  honourable  lover  who 
had,  as  Mr.  Edwards  understood  it, 
fpoiled  all  thefportthe  night  before. 

His  afpe6t   would   have  fpoken     his 
difcontent    too  plainly   for   the  mifun- 
derftanding  it,  had    not  the    lady  ad- 
drtfied   the    gentleman    who    had  juft 
entered,  with  all  her  natural  familiarity 
anil    vivacity — '    You    a   lovei  indted! 
^never  preiume  to  tell  me  of  it  again; 
never  to  lee   me  fince  this   time   lart 
night!    Why,  here's  this  polite  crea- 
ture has  been  courting  me  thefe  fix 
hours;  upon  my  life,  1  hi  e  not  had 
a  more  agreeable  teie  a  tele  thefe  feven 
years.-     You  and  I  are  generally  inii- 
pid  after  ihe  firft  quarter  of  an  hour  j 
you  in u ft   learn  of    him,   if  you  ever 
thinkjto  charm  me. — Do;  my  dear  Ed- 
wards, in  pity  tome,  teach  :hc  horrid 
creature  to  be  tolerable.' 
Our  hero,  whofe  atienton  was  all  this 
while  at  the  utmott   pitch,   now  faw  the 
whole  affair  in  a  neyv  light ;  he  conclud- 
ed, by  the  time  of  this  vifit,  by  his  find- 
ing the  lame   pe.  ion  there   at  that  hour 
the  niii.ht   before,  though  it  was  evident 
the  lady   had  no!   been  herfclf   at   home 
half  an  hour,  and  by  the  perfecl  uncon- 
cern (lie  evidently  gave  herfelf,  as  to  all 
her  words  and  actions,  before  him;   ihat 
the  tei  ins  HulbandandH  nourable  wtrc 
mere  cant,  uled  to  dnguife  a  connection 
of  another  kind  j  that   the  fending  him 
a  way  the  night  be!  ore  was  pure  grimace ; 
and  that,  in  fhort,  he  was  an  humble  lo- 
ver, hippo- ted  by  the  lady,  fortheamufe- 
mcnt  of  her  fofter  hours. 

H  a  Mr. 
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Mi .  Edwards  had  not  difguife  enough 
in  his  nature  to  cover  either  his  fulpi 
cions  or  his  uneafinefs  from  them  :  he 
grew  dull,  the  lady  law  it  ;  (he  rallied 
her  other  lover,  for  coming  in  ib  oppor- 
tunely, to  fpoil  the  belt  company  in  the 
world}  and  made  this  an  excufe  for  di(- 
folving  the  party  earlier  than  ordinary, 
but  not  without  telling  Mr.  Edwards, 
that  (he  infifted  upon  feeing  him  the  very 
iirft  moment  that  he  was  in  a  good  hu- 
mour again. 

The  lover  retired  to  his  bed,  little 
doubting  but  that  his  rival  flept  in  Mil's 
Oddly's,  and  refolutely  determined  that 
he  would  do  ib  the  night  afterwards. 
He  vifued  her,  as  he  had  done  before,  and 
was  difappointed,  as  he  had  been  before; 
he  repeater  his  vifit,  and  his  difappoint- 
ment  was  repeated :  he  fpent  a  fortnight 
in  this  dangling  way,  every  day  ex- 
peeling  the  completion  of  his  exp, .(Sta- 
tions, and  every  day  perfectly  fatisfied, 
that  accident,  coifed  accident  alone,  not 
any  want  of  inclination  on  the  lady's 
part,  had  prevented  him. 

In  this  perfuafion,  if  any  body  could 
have  read  the  fentirnents  of  his  heart 
about  Mifs  Oddly,  they  would  have  de- 
clared her  an  infa-nous  (trumpet ;  and 
•whoever  had  feen  her  reception  of  him, 
and  of  half  a  dozen  more  people  v.ho 
vifited  her,  would  have  declared  herrni- 
ftrefs  of  every  one  of  their..  Few  your,;* 
fellows  have  the  abfence  of  vanity  in  facu 
a  d.-gree,  as  to  deny  a  iufpicion  of  ti'is 
"kind,  becaufe  it  is  talfe  ;  morr  have  lif- 
ingenuity  and  villainy  enough  (foi  the 
Jaft  word  expreiFes  it  be.ter)  to  be-all  the 
conqueu  they  find  it  impoffiblp  to  malcej 
and  thus,  in  this  great  world  of  (caudal, 
a  thoufand  reputations  are  facrificed 
through  inadvertence  and  vanity,  for 
one  that  is  loft,  becaufe  there  has  been 
real  ill  to  occafion  it. 


.       CHAP.     VIL 

JN  WHICH  MR.  EDWARDS  AND 
MISS  ODDLY  ABSOLUTELY  UN- 
DERSTAND ONE  ANOTHER. 

MR.  Edwards,  convinced  at  length 
that  it  was  impofTible  for  him  to 
do  any  thing  either  at  the  lady's  houfe, 
cv  at  his  own,  (for  (he  had  .vifited  him 
with  great  freedom,  and  had  always 
laughed  at  his  attacks  there,  as  much  as 
in  her  own  apartments)  determined  on 


a  new  plan:  he  attacked  her  at  the  laft 
mafqueradeatRanelagh,  with  his  ufual 
freedom  and  ga.ety,  but  without  any 
thing  of  that  wild-fire,  that  too  often, 
in  their  tele  a  tete  punks,  ufed  to  point 
out  fomewhat  too  plainly  the  maga7Jne 
of  mifchief  it  was  leading  to.  He  found 
her  in  a  very  gay,  and  very  good  humour, 
lull  of  eafe,  and  wholly  void  of  fulpi- 
cion. 

He  had  experience  enough  of  the  fex 
to  know,  that  the  firft  viftory  has  all  the 
difficulty;  that  after  this,  coyneis  and  re- 
filtanceareat  anendj  and,  inconfequence 
of  this  confideration,  he  came  to  a  very 
prudent  reiblution  of  fubmittingto  « talle 
'  an  ortolan  on  a  trencher/  according  to 
his  own  phtafe,  for  the  firft  time,  that 
he  might  e:u  it  off  of  plate  or  china  as 
frequently  as  he  pleafed  afterwards.  He 
fixed  on  one  of  the  tents  in  the  garden  for 
the  fcene  of  his  rapturerj  and  had  no- 
thing to  give  him  a  moment's  uneafmefs 
about  the  profecutibn  of  his  project,  but 
his  inexperience  jn  our  puhlicicdiverfions, 
and  an  alarm  railed  by  the  light  of  the 
centinels,  who  were  poired  at  the  doors 
of  thefe  places  of  rccet's. 

He  walked  fifty  times  round  and  round 
one  of  thefe,  ti  at  was  pitched  in  an  ob-' 
fcure  part  of  the  garden,  and  was  ex  - 
tremely  fit  for  his  purpofe,  examining 
with  great  attention  the  face  of  the  cen- 
tinel  ;  at  length,  determined    to  know 
theworft,  rather  than  run  any  ;ifkofa 
difappointment,    he  walked  up  to  Inm, 
and  tellino-  him  he  did  not  ii: ,e  the  ap- 
pearance of  armed  men  in  a  place  of  <li- 
veriion,  alked  him  whar  he  was  fet  i  ure 
for  ?    The  fellow  very  readily  answered, 
that  he  was  poiled  there  to  prevent  in- 
decen-ji'-s  :  the  word  might  have  deterred 
a  man  ids  bent  upon    the  execution  of 
his  project  than  Mr.  Ed  war  is  now  was 
from    farther  enquiry;  but  he  went  on 
to  tell  him—'  Sir,  there  is  a  lady  in  the 
room,    that  I  have  occafion    to  (peak 
with  in  private  ;  if  we  fliould  come  in- 
to this    tent,  you  would  not  let  any 
body  eife  come  in  and  interrupt  us  ?'— — 
No,  to  be  fure,  Sir,'  replied   thecen- 
tirieij     *  I   hope  I  know  my  duty  bet- 
*  ter.' 

Happy  in  this  certainty,  the  lover  re- 
entered  the  room;  he  foon  found  his  mi- 
ftrefs;  he  complained  of  the  fmell  of  the 
provifionsin  theeating-rcomsj  and  per- 
fuading  the  lady  (lie  was  hungry,  though 
(he  could  not  eat  under  fuch  difadvan- 
tages,  he  ordered  a  couple  of  chairs  into 

this 
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this  tent;  where  there  was  already  a  ta- 
ble, and  fending  ibme  Cray-  fifh,  a  cold 
chicken,  and  fome  wine,  ':e  rather  led 
hea  in,  than  aflc^.d  if  (lie  would  go. 
Diftruft  was  not  in  the  nature  of  Mifs 
Oddly,  and  fear  was  yet  more  a  ftranger 
to  it.  She  was  not  without  thoughts 
that  this  was  a  very  wrong  thing  me  was 
doing,  but  flie  would  not  give  them 
leave  to  plead  againlt  the  propofal  :  it 
was  a  whim.  and;  as  fuch,  it  had  irrefifti- 
ble  attraction  for  her. 

The  lover,  on  his  part,  had  mut  up 
the  eyes  and  cars  of  the  cehtinel  with  a 
guinea:  the  ubjeft  of  his  defires  was 
alone,  defencelefs,  and  in  his  power,  and 
he  would  not  have  given  fix  pence  to  af- 
fure  him  of  the  viclory.  He  began 
with  his  ufnal  addrefies,  he  proceeded  to 
fome  bolder  hints  than  he  had  ventured 
to  give  before,  and,  at  length,  he  was 
ufing  the  eloquence  of  arms.  The  lady 
did  not  fee,  at  firfr.,  what  a  fituaton  me 
had  brought  herfelf  into;  and,  when  fhe 
did,  me  was  as  far  from  ieeing  how  me 
fhou1  J  get  out  of  it.  She  very  prudently 
confidered,  that  refinance  could  never 
fave  her:  what  was  there  left  for  her 
thenbutcompiiance?  She  hardly  pretend- 
ed to  guard  againft  his  efforts,  till  they 
grew  too  violent  for  decency  ;  but  then 
fhe  drew  back  a  ftep  or  two,  and,  with 
perfect  compofnreand  great  good-nature 
in  hi,:  countenance,  told  him  —  *  My  very 

*  refoKue  lover,  I  don't  know  that  I  ever 

*  told  you  it  mould  come  to  this;  but  if 
'  I  hjd,  I  do  afTure  you,'  jutt  now  it  is 
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There  is  not  a  man  in  the  world 
that  would  not  rather  have  his  miitiefs 
with  her  inclination,  than  againft  it. 
O;ir  vouth  underltood  the  refufal  as  the 
lacK  intended  he  mould  ;  and  a  flu  red 
kimfelf  that  the  difficulties  werenow  all 
over,  and  that  he  might  enter  the  town 
at  difcretion  :  he  gave  up  the  prefent 
evening  at  htr  demand.  and  they  finiihed 
their  fuuper  with  gre'it  harmony.  The 
gaiety  of  fpirit  the  content  ot  I.  is  mil- 
treis  had  given  Mr.  Edwards,  made 
him  more  brilliant,  more  agreeable,  than 
tifual,  during  the  remainder  of  the  night; 
every  body  envied  the  lady  her  lover, 
as  much  as  they  did  him  his  mifttefs  j 
and,  abort  five,  he  handed  her  to  ;ier 
chair,  and,  to  prevent  fufpicion  of  their 
future  meetings,  at  her  earnelt  requeft, 
returned  to  the  company. 


TWO     LOVE-LETTERS     IN     A     NEW 
STYLE. 


E  utmoft  Mreich  of  our  lover's 
JL  genius  was  employed  the  next 
morning,  to  inform  the  hdy  in  a  letter 
how  impoflible  it  was  to  tell  her  how 
happy  flie  had  made  him.  He  was  fur- 
prized  that  he  received  no  anlwer  to  jr. 
He  culled  on  her  in  an  hour  afterwards, 
and  hear.l  ihe  was  out  :  he  wrote  to  her 
to  complain  of  his  hard  fate,  and  had 
the  hard  fate  to  receive  no  answer;  he 
viiited  her,  to  reproach  her  with  her  in- 
g-atirude,  and  did  not  find  her  at  home; 
in  fhort,  he  fpent  four  days  in  repeated 
calls,  mefTages,  and  letters  ,  before  he 
found  out  that  the  lady  had  reiblved 
never  to  fee,  hear,  or  think  of  him  any 
more. 

He  curfed  his  ftars  on  the  difcovery, 
and,  a  minute  and  a  half  afterwards,  he 
blefled  them  again.  Mifs  Sedate,  who 
had  never  in  all  this  period  once  entered 
into  his  thoughts,  now  appeared  before 
his  imagination  in  all  her  charms  again  j 
nay,  we  will  not  venture  to  aflerr,  that 
fhe  did  not  gain  fome  additional  ones 
from  the  difdain  of  her  rival.  The  lover 
congratulated  himlelf  on  the  difmterefted 
air  with  which  he  could  now  vifit  her 
fathei  :  he  determined  on  doing  it  in- 
rhmly,  and  ordered  his  valet  to  prepare 
for  drefiing  him  to  the  belt  advantage. 

His  hair  was  powdered,  his  heart  full 
of  joy  at  the  thought  of  his  intended 
vifit,  and  his  f.ice  d  re  fled  in  fmiles  of 
fecurity;  when,  as  he  was  getting  into 
his  chariot,  and  had  given  the  word  for 
Q^etr-  Smi  are,  the  equipage  of  Mifs 
Oddly  pafled  by,  and  the  lady  gave  him 
a  very  polite  flying  nod.  Whether  me 
meant  this  in  contempt,  or  in  very  civi- 
lity, we  {hall  not  take  upon  vis  to  deter- 
mine; but  certain  it  is,  that  the  lover  re- 
turned it  by  a  bow  to  the  very  ground: 
the  colour  left  his  face,  and  the  thoughts 
he  had  before  been  fo  full  of,  his  heart: 
he  drew  back  into  the  houle;  ordered 
the  coachman  to  put  up;  and,  in  the 
eagernefs  and  uncertainty  of  his  foul, 
determin-d  to  write  to  her.  He  knew 
by  the  hour,  and  the  'way  fhe  went. 
whither  Ihe  was  going;  he  could  not  but 
think  it  worth  while  to  call  her  back,  if 

in 
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in  his  power:  he  knew  complaints  and 
intreaties  woid.!  only  make  him  theob- 
jecl  of  her  contempt,  pet  haps,  of  that  of 
half  her  acquaintance;  he  lummoned  up 
all  his  gallantry,  and  difpatched  the  fol- 
lowing cavalier  letter  after  her— 


'  V7  OU  looked  juft  now  as  if  you 
•••  '  was  willing  I  fliould  come  and 
fee  you.  Upon  my  word,  I  (hall  be 
very  happy  if  you'll  let  me.  If  not, 
your  own  pleafure  be  obeyed;  but,  for 
old  acquaintance  fake,  do  me  the  little 
favour  of  letting  me  know  it.  I  am, 
very  fincerely,  ^  ith  a  great  deal  of 
efteem,your  obedient  humble  fervant, 
•  G.  EDWARDS.* 

It  was  with  a  painful  impatience  that 
Mr.  E  I  wards  waited  the  return  of  his 
merTenger,  but  it  was  not  very  long  that 
he  was  kept  in  it.  rl  he  lady,  who  was 
always  as  much  at  home  in  other  peo- 
ple's houfes  asherown,  no  fooner  read 
the  billet,  than  (he  ordered  pen  and  ink, 
and,  making  a  polite  apology  to  the 
company,  in  which  the  words  Money, 
B"':nefs,  and  Importance,  had  their 
p'r-uliar  emphafis,  flie  wrote  the  follow- 
ing anfwer— 


*  np  O  do  you  juftice,  I  muft  own  your 
•*-  '  letter  an  original.  There  is  a 
happy  familiarity  in  it;  and  1  think 
great  reafon.  You  fee  I  give  it  the 
applaulV.  it  deserves;  I  fuppofe  you 
meant  no  more  from  it.  I  would  not 
pay  fo  ill  a  compliment  to  your  dii- 
cernment,  tofay  von  nrftook  my  looks: 
I  know  you  oi-iy  banter  me,  for  put- 
ting on  an  appearance  of  civility  to  a 
man  1  ought  to  hate  and  defpife.  Such 
are  your  merits,  but  your  lentcnce  is 
mild\r:  I  mall  only  forget  you.  Re- 
member that  we  are  ftrangers,  and  you 
will  do  every  thing  in  your  power  that 
canoblige  ,  £>  OpDLy/ 

CHAP.    IX. 

OUR  HERO  RECEIVES  VERY  UNEX- 
PECTEDLY A  FRESH  SUPPLY,  BE- 
FORE HE  WANTS  IT. 

THERE  is  no  circumftance  of  life 
in  which  a  man  fo  much  feels  the 
advantage  of  having,  as  the  vulgar  phrafe 


runs,  two  firings  to  his  bow,  as  in  a 
love  affair.  He  who,  if  he  had  but  one 
milheis,  would  perhaps  hang  or  drown 
himielf  in  confequehce  of  her  cruelty, 
while  he  has  two,  is  always  fure  to  make 
this  moft  terrible  of  all  misfortunes,  as 
it  is  uiually  fuppofed,  turn  infinitely 
to  his  advantage:  inltead  of  taking  a 
pair  of  oars  for  London  Bridge,  with 
his  pockets  loaded  as  heavily  asthofeof 
the  facetious  Mr.  Pipes  were  by  a  brother 
novel-monger  of  the  prcfent  age,  in  re- 
venge to  the  infblence  of  a  chairman  j 
infteadof  maki;  g  the  noofe  in  the  fatal 
garter,  that  very  garter  the  relentlefs 
fair,  in  happier  clays,  had  employed  her 
delicate  fingers  in  knitting  for  him,  he 
feeKS  tile  mar.fions  of  th.  ival  beauty, 
throws  himfclf  at  her  feet  with  a  rc- 
doubled  ardour,  hi  a  !  rouithinLs  for  the 
other  miltreis  aJ,  tu;n  MTO  tendernefies 
to  this,  and  he  owes  his  fuccefs,  where 
it  is  worth.,  having,  to  his  dilappoint- 
m<rr  t,  whera.it  would  have  bttn  a  mil- 
fortune  to  have  fucceeded. 

Such  is  the  general  courfe  of  flighted 
love,  where  there  is  another  object  in 
readir.efs:  but,  gentie  reader,  remark 
that  we  are  freaking  general  truths  only 
in  this  place;  and  if  thou  mouldir,  in  thy 
own  great  fagacity,  chance  to  apply 
them  to  the  prefent  circumltance  of  our 
llory,  thou  wilt  do  more  than  we  meant 
to  bid  thee,  and  the  errors  thou  leadett 
thyfelf  into,  be  they  ail  on  thine  own 
head. 

All  that  we  mean  to  infer  from  this 
digreflion,  is,  that  Mr.  Edwards,  hav- 
ing another  miftrefs  in  Petto,  bore  the 
lofs  of  the  former  with  fomewhat  more 
heroifm  and  unconcern  than  he  probably 
would  have  done,  had  it  fallen  upon 
him  at  a  time  when  he  was  more  un- 
prov'ded. 

There  needed  but  little  fagacity  to 
difcover,  that  he  hid  thoioughlv,  per- 
fectly, and  for  ever,  loll  his  former  love: 
the  refolution  was  to  f  cure  the  other  as 
foon  as  he  could.  We  have  already  had 
occafion  to  obierve,  that  though  M  fs 
Oddly  had  many  nccomplifhments, 
beauty  was  not  of  the  number.  We 
are  apt  to  believe  that,  if  it  had,  it  would 
have  Lift  mmh  of  it's  meri  ,  at  thepre- 
fent  period,  with  Mr.  Edwards  :  nothing 
takts  otf  fo  much  from  a  woman's  per- 
fonal  charms  in  the  eyes  of  her  lover  as 
his  beins^  angry  with  her,  unlefs  it  be 
her  being  angry  herlelf.  Mifs  Sedate's 
natural 
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mmrd  advantages  in  this  refpe£l»  ap- 
peased doubled  on  this  occahonj  the 
Juver  would  not  eafily  have  been  brought 
to  fuppofe,  at  this  time,  that  an  a;ch~ 
angel  was  quite  fo  handibme,  quite  fo 
wife,  or  quite  fo  full  of  f^veetnefs.  He 
determined  on  vifiting  her  the  next  day, 
and  devoted  a  new  fuit  of  embroidery  to 
aid  him  in  his  attack,  by  making  it's 
firft  appearance  before  her. 

To  fay,  whether  it  were  Mr.  Ed- 
wards's  good  or  evil  genius  that  con- 
ftantly  prevented  him  from  putting  in 
execiiiion  his  defigns  upon  this  lady, 
will  require  fome  farther  period  of  time, 
than  can  be  Comprized  within  the  bounds 
of  this  hiltory,  to  determine;  indeed, 
fome  time  that  is  not  yet  elapfed  mult 
runs  it's  courfe  firft,  for  I  determine 
againft  all  judgments  of  the  events  of 
marriages  made  during  the  firlt  fix  weeks: 
fo  it  was,  however,  that,  with  ail  this 
admiration  in  his  head,  and  all  this  love 
in  his  heart,  he  never  faw  her  after  the 
firft  meeting. 

If  thou  fuppoft'ft  this  the  contrivance 
of  the  author,  O  readei !  rather  than  of 
fate,  thou  w.lt  be  apt  to  fay,  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  very  (habby  one,  when  thju 
heareft  that  the  incident  which  put  the 
final  period  to  all  this  determined  court- 
fhip,  took  it's  origin  from  no  greater  a 
beginning,  than  his  receiving  this  very 
evening  a  note  from  his  uncle  Jeremy, 
to  tell  him  that  he  had  fome  particular 
bnfmefs,  and  wifhed  to  fee  him  the  next 
morning. 

Mr.  Edwards  was  polite  enough  not 
to  go  to  bed  before  three  o'clock,  and 
confequently  not  to  rife  before  noon  : 
it  was  one  o'clock  before  he  arrived  at 
his  uncle's  apartment,  where  he  found 
the  bufmefs  was,  that  the  old  gentle- 
man had  heard  from  his  father,  and  was 
about  to  fend  him  over  his  accounts.  He 
added — *  I  cannot  fuppofe,  nephew,  that 
you  are  in  want  of  money  at  this  time; 
but,  as  I  can't  properly  anlwer  any 
draft  of  yours  after  thefe  accounts  are 
fent   over,  till  I   have  your   father's 
anfwer  about  them,  here  is  an  odd 
fum  of  thirteen  hundred  pounds  more, 
which  you  may  as  well  take  at  prefent, 
and  I  will  add  it  with  the  ufual  con- 
ditions to  the  bill.' 
The  young  fellow's  heart  leaped  at 
the  name  of  the  money.     He  little  ima- 
gined what  were  his  uncle's  motives  in 
offering  it ;  he  accepted  it  with  the  warm- 


eft  returns  &f  gra'itude,  and  promifed  to 
be  as  prudent  as  if  he  had  not  feen  a  fix- 
pence  of  it.  The  old  fellow,  who  had 
now  I'-nt  all  the  money  he  could  raife  on 
fo  good  iecurity,  'in  at  fogood  intereft, 
knew  he  had  made  all  the  market  he  was 
to  expect  of  the  family.  He  fent  over 
his  accounts  by  the  nex:  mij>,  and  very 
ealily  icconciled  himfelf  to  the  light  he 
mu ft  appear  in  to  the  father,  from  the 
confideration  of  the  advantage  he  had 
made  of  him.  The  unlimited  bill  of 
credit  he  had  given,  the  old  fellow  knew, 
was  fufficient  to  bear  him  out  in  law; 
and  he  was  only  unhappy,  that  lip 
had  not  been  able  to  command  more 
ready  money,  of  which  he  might  have 
made  the  fame  noble  and  honeft  advan- 
tage. 


CHAP.    X. 

MR.  EDWARDS  FALLS  IN  THE    WAY 
OF  A  NEW  ADVENTURE. 

WHILE  uncle  Jeremy's  thoughts 
were  all  rapture  on  the  fuccefs 
of  his  fchemes  upon  vhe  diftant  fat'.er, 
his  nephew's  were  not  lefs  elate  with 
the  profped  of  his  amour,  and  with  the 
fum  he  had  fo  u*  expecledly  become  pof- 
fefled  of.  His  chariot  was  at  the  outer 
gnte  of  Scotland  Yard,  and  he  was 
tripping  to  it  with  great  alacrity,  to  get 
home  and  prepare  for  the  enchanting 
fcene  of  the  afternoon,  when  he  vvas 
itopped  by  the  execution  of  a  molt  maf- 
terly  hand,  on  a  fine-toned  harpfkru  rd, 
accompanied  by  a  voice  which  was  eafily 
diftinguiftied  to  be  a  female  one,  ^nd 
whofe  fweetnefs  made  every  other  found 
difagreeable. 

Our  hero  had  tafte  enough  for  mulick 
to  be  (truck  with  this  performance,  and 
judgment  enough  to  admire  it :  he  turned 
his  eye  toward  the  place  whence  it  came, 
and  through  the  opening  that  a  half- 
drawn  up  blue  filk  curtain  gave  into  an 
elegant  parlour,  he  difcovered  the  pcr- 
fon  to  whom  he  owed  his  entertainment. 

It  happened  that  Mrs.  Conqueft,  for 
the  lady  was  no  other  than  that  accom- 
pliflied  fair  one,  had  turned  her  head 
toward  the  window,  at  the  very  in/tant 
when  his  eyes  were  directed  to  it.  If 
thou  haft  feen  Mrs.  Conqueft,  gentle 
reader,  we  need  not  tell  thee  what  were 
the  fenfations  iu  a  young  fellow's  heart, 

who 
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who  had,  before  ftie  looked  toward  him, 
been  in  a  very  good  humour  to  admire 
her;  if  thou  haft  that  pleafure  to  come, 
ir  is  worth  pterchafing  at  the  expence  of 
an  empire.  The  (late  of  Mr.  Edwards's 
heart,  at  this  moment,  we  can  no  more 
delciibe  than  himfclf  could,  if  he  had 
been  then  called  upon  to  do  it.  The 
lady  hlufliedon  feeing  (he  was  obferved; 
and  the  lover,  for  fo  from  this  infhnt 
we  are  to  call  him,  retired  {lowly  to  Will's 
coffee-houfe. 

He  was  not  lucky  enough  to  find  any 
body  he  knew  there  ;  but  his  impatience 
was  too  great  to  let  him  think  of  puncti- 
lios. He  fat  down  at  a  table  where 
there  were  four  young  fea-ofHcers,  and 
aiked  them,  not  without  great  emotion, 
if  they  could  pofliMy  inform  him  who  it 
was  that  lived  over  the  way  ?  A  fmile 
appeared  upon  every  one  of  their  faces 
in  an  inftant;  and  the  fhort  fentences, 
*  Do  you  tell  him;  no,  do  you  tell  him,' 
were  bandied  about  from  one  to  an- 
other of  them,  aroun  i  and  acrofs  the 
table,  with  great  alacrity,  attended  by 
many  fpeaking  looks  and  Ihrugs  for 
feveral  minutes. 

Our  hero  told  them,  he  was  very 
happy  ^o  find  every  one  of  them  was  able 
to  give  him  the  information  he  had 
taken  the  liberty  to  afk;  but  he  begged, 
in  consideration  of  his  own  impatience 
and  uneafineis,  they  would  fettle  it  at 
once  who  fhould  do  him  the  friendly 
office.  The  burft  of  a  ruort  laugh  from 
every  quarter  accompanied  the  word 
impatience;  and,  in  reg?rd  to  the  other 
term,  ibmething  was  whifpered  about 
his  not  being  kept  in  ftich  a  tfatc  very 
long,  that  was  very  far  from  being  dil- 
pleafmg  to  him. 

Heprefled  his  futtj  but  at  length  the 
deleft  of  the  company,  a?  the  laugh  <!e- 
clinsd  among  them,  looked  grave,  and 
faid — '  No,  "d— n  it,  'tis  pity;  don't 
'  fay  any  thing  about  her.'  He  501  up 
as  he  fpoke;  the  others  followed  h  s 
example;  and  our  hero,  when  he  thought 
him;elf  on  the  brink  of  hearing  a  hif- 
tory  that  he  found  himfelf  greatly  in- 
terefted  in,  had  the  mortification  to  fee 
he  was  left  alone,  with  nothing  to  corn- 
fort  him,  but  what  little  eafe  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  peculiar  emphafis  with 
which  one  of  the  company  had  pro- 
nounced after  him  the  word  uneajy. 


CHAP.     XI. 

MR.  EDWARDS  MAKES  VIOLENT1" 
LOVE  TO  THE  CELEBRATED  MRS. 
CONQUEST. 

MISS  Sedate  had  long  proved  at 
good  (landing  difli  with  our  hero, 
that  he  thought  he  could  have  recourfe 
to  on  any  emergency;  but  it  was  her  fate 
ftill  to  be  fet  by  for  every  new  kickfhaw. 
As  flie  had  been  before  difregarded  for 
the  fake  of  Mils  Oddly,  (he  was  now 
deftined  to  the  feme  fate  on  account  of 
Mrs.  Conqueft.  There  was  fomething 
in  the  face  cf  that  lady  that  our  hero 
found  irrefiftible.  He  threw  himfelf 
into  his  chariot,  and  drove  home  to  con- 
cert the  manner  in  which  lie  fhould  make 
his  approaches. 

The  whole  world  cannot  mew  a  greater 
inftance  of  what  dreadful  confequences 
perfect  inadvertence  and  a  too  carelefs 
gaiety  of  ipirit  in  a  woman  may  be  at- 
tended with,  than  in  Mrs.  Conqueft  ; 
whofe  virtue,  though  as  free  from  (lain 
or  blemifh  as  her  face,  yet  has  not  beeri 
able  to  preferve  her  character  from  being 
hacked  and  mangled,  as  we  have  juft 
feen,  even  in  publick,  by  a  number  of 
butcherly  ruffians. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  this  amiable 
creature  to  be  married  early  to  an  old 
hufband.  A  publick  employment  that 
gentleman  was  verted  with,  naturally 
andr.ecefiarily  drew  a  multitude  of  gay 
people  about  him  :  a  young  woman,  with 
lefs  beauty  and  fewer  accomplishments 
than  Mrs.  Conqueft  was  porFefled  of, 
under  the  circumftance  of  being  Ib  mar- 
ried, and  fo  vifited,  could  not  have  failed 
of  irnny  addreffes.  She  received  them 
all  alike,  diverted  herfelf  with  bantering 
and  laughing  at  them,  much  as  we  have 
juft  fecn  Miis  Oddly  ferve  our  hero,  and 
conftantly  entertained  her  hufnand  with 
the  progrefs  every  one  had  made :  it  is  as 
certain,  that  not  one  of  the  friends  of  this 
gentleman  ever  did  him  theinj-.:ry  thataf- 
moft  evei-y  friend  is  ready  to  do  Imoft 
every  huiband  whofe  wife  is  handfome, 
as  that  every  one  of  them  defired  it.  The 
natural  confequence  of  a  repulfe  of  this 
kind,  given  to  a  rafcal,  is  his  boaftinj 
that  he  has  fucceeded.  There  were  not 
wanting  fome  people  of  this  (tamp 
among 
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among  the  number  of  Mrs.  Conqueft's 
admirers;  and,  as  her  un  re  drained  be- 
haviour to  every  one  of  them  had  given 
too  much  appearance  for  tufpici>>n,  there 
was  not  one  of  them  who  told  a  faHity 
of  this  kind,  but  was  believed.  The 
men  very  readily  gave  into  this,  as  it 
rh'.tered  their  own  expectations  in  re- 
gaul  to  her;  and  the  women  were  glad 
to  propagate"  it,  as  it  took  from  the  cha- 
racler  of  one  v.-hofe  perfori  and  qua- 
lifications rendered  her  the  rival  of  the 
whole  fex. 

We  are  all  naturally  the  laft  people  in 
the  world  who  hear  any- iil  of  ourlelves; 
and,  when  we  do  hear  it  with  a  confci- 
oufnefs  of  not  having  deierved  it,  we 
are  apt  to  treat  it  w.th  a  contempt  that  is 
very  well  reconcileable  to  iuftke,  though 
by  no  means  to  prudence.  Mrs.  Con- 
quell  had  no  idea  that  the  world  in 
genera!  had  taken  up  fo  uiruft  an  opi- 
nion of  her,  and  ha  I  always  treated  wh?t 
hints  (lie  had  »eceived  of  it,  whether 
from  friends  or  enemies,  with  an  info- 
lent  dilregard,  which,  though  it  very 
well  fquared  with  her  own  iuft  fenti- 
roei-its  on  the  fubjeft,  yet,  under  the  un- 
happy miftake  rhe  world  was  in,  it  gave 
thole  who  thought  unfairly  of  her  an 
idea  of  a  character  that  was  not  above 
fufpicion,  but  hardened  againft  accufa- 
ti<  n. 

Such  was  the  fjtuation  of  Mrs.  Con- 
queft  after  the  death  of  her  hu(band, 
when  the  hero  of  our  dory  added  one  to 
the  number  of  her  admirers.  He  was 
thoroughly  in  lovewith  what  he  had  leen 
of  her,  and  little  imagined,  that  the  face 
he  had  been  fo  charmed  with  at  a  diltance, 
would  appear  infinitely  handfomer  on  a 
nearer  examination;  much  iefsthat,  with 
al!  it1?  merit  fet  in  the  beft  light,  it  was 
the  lail  tiling  that  a  man  of  dilcernment 
would  find  out  to  admire  in  her  who  pof- 
fefled  it.  The  ill  i'ucc.-fs  of  his  dangling 
fcheme  with  Mifs  Oddly  determined 
him  oft  the  bringing  riat'eis  to  a  more 
fpeedy  ifil.e  in  this  adventure:  thr  cha- 
racter VIT  had  conceived  of  ihe  lady, 
from  what  he  l.a-ned  at  Will's,  gave 
him  all  tue  er.cour?p;ernen-.  he  could 
defrre  to  picked  u;  on  ?.  b^ld  plan  ;  end 
he  de  ermined  that  very  night  as  the 
period  ofhiaiiege.  He  ordered  the  em- 
broidered fait,  ^hat  was  to  have  intro- 
duced him  to  the  good  graces  of  Mlfs 
Sedate,  to  be  brought  out}  gave  direc- 
tions to  his  v-,let  to  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily cartful  in  dreffing  his  hair;  and, 


before  he  fat  down  to  the  operation,  he 
difpatched  the  following  card  to  the 
lady— 

'    MADAM, 

*  A  N  accident  (hewed  me  this  morn- 
"**•  '  ing  that,  till  then,  I  had  n</t 
feen  the  .fined  woman  in  the  world : 
you  won't  blame,  or  wonder  at  my 
being  defifoUS  of  repeating  that  plea- 
fure.  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
of  fuffering  me  to  wait  on  you  this 
afternoon,  which  I  ihall  eternally  re- 
member, as  an  infinite  obligation  laid 
on,  Madam,  your  very  obedient  and 
devoted  fervant, 

'  G.  EDWARDS.' 

The  anfwer  brought  back  was  verbal, 
and  was,  that  the  lady  did  not  recollecl 
that  (he  knew  any  body  of  the  name  of 
Edwards;  but  that,  whoever  the  perfou 
was,  {he  defired  to  fee  him. 

It  is  very  pofllble  the  lover  might  not 
underhand  by  this  men"  age,  exactly  what 
the  lady  meant  who  lent  it':  it  appeared 
to  him  in  no  other  light,  than  that  fhe 
was  willing  to  receive  the  addrcfles  cf  a 
flranger,  be  he  who  he  would.  Whether 
Mrs.  Conqueft  had  intended  exaclly  that 
by  it,  the  reader  may  poffibly  diicover 
in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.     XII. 

IN  WHICH  MR.  EDWARDS  AND  MRS. 
CONGEST  PART  MUCH  BETTER 

FRIENDS   THAN   THEY  MET. 

THE  hour  of  vifiting  arrived;  the 
beau  was  equipped  for  vi6tory; 
the  coachman  drove  up  to  the  door  with 
a  peculiar  flburifhj  the  footman  madi 
the  whole  yard  re-echo  with  the  laruru 
he  founded  at  it;  and  the  hero. was  re- 
ceived by  a  fervant  out  of  livery  at  the 
door,  and  conducted  to  the  parlour. 

The  lady  was  reading,  or  pretending 
to  read,  when  lie  entered:  fhe  drew  her- 
felf  up  to  two  inches  more  than  her  or- 
dinary height,  as  (he  received  him;  and, 
without  laying  down  her  book,  told  him, 
it  wns  impofifjble  for  her  to  guefs  how  (he 
came  to  be  honoured  with  that  vifir. 
Short  and  fimple  as  the  purport  of  this 
feme  nee  was,  there  was  fomething  in 
the  lady's  manner,  as  fhe  delivered  it, 
that  perfectly  convinced  our  adventurer 
he  had  made  a  very  unhappy  blunder, 
*'  and 
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and  been  guilty  of  an  unpardonable 
crime  in  confequence  of  it.  There  was 
fomething  of  a  dignity  without  affecta- 
tion, a  commanding  fuperiority,  with- 
out the  lead  tin&ureof  inlblence,  in  the 
lady's  deportment,  that  (truck  and  con- 
founded him  too  much  to  give  him  leave 
even  to  reply. 

He  was  (landing  in  a  perplexed  filence, 
and  making  as  foolifh  a  figure  as  ever  a 
fine  gentleman  did  under  a  difappoint- 
ment;  when  the  lady,  pointing  to  a  chair, 
told  him — c  I  don^i  know,  Sir,  that  the 
want  of  a  proper  refpeft  in  you  can 
juftify  me  in  an  omiffion  of  the  fame 
kind  ;  I  beg  you  will  fit  down  :   and, 
Sir,'  continued  flu1,  '  not  that  I  can 
refent  a  thing  of  this  kind,  from  a  per- 
fon  who  is  an  entire  ftranger  to  me; 
but,  for  my  own  fatisfaciion,  I  beg 
you  to  inform  me  what  can  have  led 
you  to  fo  ftrange  a  ftep  as  this.' 
The  great  compofure  with  which  Mrs. 
Conquett  {poke   this,   had  fome  effect 
upon  the  ruffled  thoughts  of  our  hero; 
he  began  to  come  to  himfelf  a  little,  and, 
after   a  (hort  pmife,    told  her,  that  he 
fhould  not  attempt  to  make  any  apology, 
becaufe  there  was    no   iubmifiion  that 
could  be  adequate  to  the  olTence;  but 
that  he  thought  it  juftice  to  herfclf,  as 
well  as  to  the  perfons  who  led  him  into 
his  error,  to  acknowledge  that  the  fault 
tvas  entirely  his  ownj  that  the  origin  of 
it  was  mere  unlucky  accident;  that  he  * 
had  enquired  after  her,  on  his  accident- 
ally ieeing  her  in  the  morning;  and  that, 
baring  been  but  ill  qualified  to  defcribe 
her  on  fo  ilight  a  view,  he  had  done  her 
fo  little  juftice  in  the  attempt,  that  the 
gentlemen  he   had  applied  to   for    in- 
formation had  indifputably  underftood 
him  of  fome  other  woman,  and  had  given 
him  an  account  of  that  perfon,  which 
had    authorized   his   writing  the   note 
which  by  great  mifiake  he  bad  lent  to 
her. 

The  lady,  with  the  fame  compofure 
of  countenance— for  (he  is,  of  all  wo- 
men in  the  world,  moll  m;Arefs  of  her- 
felf — afked  him,  as  a  fmher  act  of 
fiiendfhip,  to  tell  her  of  whom  he  had 
that  information.  Mr.  Edwards  thought 
the  lead  reparation  he  could  attempt 
making  the  lady,  for  Inch  an  injury  as 
he  had  done  her,  was  ttlling  her  the 
truth;  he  confcfled  that  he  received  it 
from  fome  ftnngers,  of  whom  he  had 
made  his  enquiry  at  the  coffee -houfc 
juft  by. 


Mrs.  Conqueft  could  not  refrain  from 
telling  him,  with  a  blufli,  that  it  was 
not  well  done  to  enquire  after  a  woman 
of  any  degree  of  reputation  in  ib  un- 
guarded a  manner;  but,  recovering  her- 
lelf  from  this  little  confufion,  me  pro- 
ceeded to  aik  him,  with  the  lame  cool- 
neis  with  which  fne  had  propofed  the 
})•  easing  qudiions,  whether  the  per- 
lons  from  whom  he  had  received  this 
information  appeared  to  be  of  the  navy; 
Mr.  Edwards  anfwered,  that  he  believed 
they  were. 

All  the  refolutiori  of  Mrs.  Conqueft 
could  not  fupport  her  againft  the  fhock' 
/he  felt  at  this  reply;  t!ie  woman  over- 
came the  heroine  in  her  difpofition,  and 
honeft  tears  proclaimed  her  innocence 
more  than  ail  the  afleverarions  in  the 
world  c.iuld  have  done.     She  fupprefled 
them  after  a  few  moments;  and,   reco- 
vering her  calmnefs  a:;<un,  delivered  her 
fenfe  of  the  incident   in  the  following 
words.     '  I  *am  convinced,  Sir,    of  a 
thing  I  have  often  had  rcaibn  to  fu- 
fpeft,  but  would  never  permit  myfelf 
to  beiieve  before.     There  was  a  con- 
fufed  perplexity  in  your  firit  apology, 
that  fhewed  me  you  did  not  perfectly 
believe  yourfelf  in  what  you  told  me. 
You  have  made  no  miltake:  I  am  not 
afhamed  to  tell  you  I  am  the  perforv 
theic  people  meant  by  their  account  to 
you;  for  mame  is  ihe  proper  attend- 
ant on  guilt,  not  on  the  accufation  of 
it.     I  jjiall  convince    you,  Sir,  that 
the  character  yen  are  plealed  to  enter- 
tain  of  me,  does  not   belong  to  me; 
but,  in  jultice  to  myielf,  loughtalfa 
to  tell  you,  that  I  have  been  unhappy 
enough  to  be  the  object  of  very  un- 
warrantable purfuits  in  many  of  the 
people  of  that   rank,    and  am  afraid 
iny  not  having  Jiftened  to  any  of  them 
has  laid  me   under  an  afperfion  that 
nothing  but  my  having  acled  a  con- 
trnrypart  could  have  juitified.' 
Mr.  Edwards  arofeflo^ly  and  trem- 
bling frum  his  chair;  and  walkingupto 
the  lady,  with  the  utnnotl  modefty  and 
reiVrve  in  his  depoilment,  took  hold  of 
her  hand.     *  I  don't  know  how  toex- 
prefs,  Madam,'  fays  he,  '  the  afto- 
nifhmenl  and  confufion  you  have  filled 
me  with:  I  never  can  forgive  my  (elf 
the    in  Cult   I    have   offered   you,  no* 
think  of  any  reparation,   but  the  con- 
vincing the  perl  ns  who  mifmfoimed 
me  in  this  fhametul  manner,  that  they 
did  fo.     But  this  is  trifling.     You 
«  fe« 
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*  fee  before  you,  Madam,  anhoneft,-in- 

*  nocent,  undefigning  fellow,  with  a  f or- 

*  tune  equal  to  almoit  any  woman's  ex  - 
'  pectations;  give  me  leave  to  convince 
4  you  how  perfectly  fatisfied  I  am  of  my 
'  fiift  miftake,  by  offering  myfelf  and 

*  that  fortune  to  you  upon  your  own  con- 

*  ditions.     I  am  fenfible  I  can't  be  wor- 
<  thy  of  you;  I  am  fenfible  nothing  can 
'  he  worthy  of  you;  but  I  am  more  fen- 
'  fible  that  I  have  leen  too  much  to  be 

*  able  to  fupport  the  lofs  of  you.' 

The  lady,  who  had  nor,  during  this 
whole  fpeech,  recovered  herfelf  from  the 
confufion  her  own  declaration  had  in- 
volved her  in,  as  foon  as  fhe  had  recol- 
lected herielf",  replied — <   I  am   not  to 
deny  to  you,  that  I  have  heard  much 
of  this  romantick  way  of  taik  before. 
I  have  no  reafon  to  imagine  you  fert- 
ous;  nor,  if  1  did,  is  there  any  thing 
I  could  anfwer  to  it.     W~  are  ftran- 
gers,  and  I  beg  we  may  continue  fo. 
I  cannot  but  acknowledge,  your  vifit 
has  been  the  caufe  of  more  unea  find's 
to  me  than  I  have  ever  felt  before,  or 
(hall  be  ever  capable  of  feeling  again; 
but  you  have  been  the  innocent  cauie  of 
ir,and  I  forgive  you  freely.  I  think  the 
bufiiidfs  of  this   Itrange  vifit  is  at  an 
end;  and  I  beg  you  will  mot  think  it 
intentional   rudenefs,    thu    I  requelt 
you  to  put  an  end  to  it;  for,  upon  my 
word,   I  am  ill,  and  muft  be  excufed 
from  having  company  any  longer.1 
Mr.  Edwards,  who  was  perfectly  in 
earned  in  his  laft  declaration,  was  in  no 
humour  to  part  upon  thefe  conditions; 
he  prtfTed  his  having  leave  to  wait  on  her 
again  very  importunately,  but  was  re- 
fuled:  the  lady  at  length  was    reduced 
to  lay — *  Indeed,  you  oblige  me  to  tell 
you  this  is  notufing  me  weli;  I  can- 
not, will  not,  ftay  any  longer  with 
you,  nor  is   there  any  appearance  of 
reafon  why  I  fhould  think  of  feeing 
you  again.'     Even  this,    home  as  it 
was,  could  not  fend  off  our  lover  on  fo 
bad   terms;  he  continued,  with  infinite 
fubmiflions  and  apologies,  to  entreat  me 
would  peimit  him  to  fee  her,  if  it  were 
but  once  more;  and,  in   fine,  extorted 
from  her  a  promife,    that  on   condition 
lome  perfon  whom  me  ought  to  believe 
would  tell  her  he  was  a  proper  perfon  for 
a  woman  of  character  to  be  vilited  by, 
flie  would  confent  to  his  coming  fome 
•ther  afternoon. 


CHAP.     XIII. 

THE  FRIEND  OF  OUR  HERO  IS  EN- 
GAGED IN  A  VERY  IMPORTANT 
NEGOTIATION. 

MRS.  Conqueft  could  not  well  fup- 
pofe  that  the  conditions  (he  had 
exacted  could  be  very  hard  ones  upon  a 
perfon  of  her  new  lover's  appearance  and 
deportment;  but  fo  it  was,  that  if  (he  had 
commanded  him  to  bring  certificates 
from  another  world  of  his  qualifica- 
tions, the  difficulty  could  not  have  ap- 
peared to  him,  at  firft  fight,  much 
greater.  ^ 

Mr.  Edwards  was,  indeed,  in  a  fitua- 
tion  that  many  a  man  of  figure  in  this 
town  is  in,  though  he  very  little  fufpects 
it  of  hi.nleif;  he  was  known  to  no  crea* 
ture  that  was  worth  knowing.  It  was 
hardly  more  than  a  month  that  he  had 
been  in  Europe;  in  that  time  he  had 
made  but  very  few  acquaintances,  and 
thofe  were  not  only  among  people  who 
in  reality  knew  nothing  ot  him,  but 
whom  he  had  very  good  reaion  to  be 
auSamed  of. 

It  ibinetimes  came  into  his  head  to 
fend  his  uncle,  whjo  could  affaire  the 
lady  of  the  troe\  ftate  of  his  affaire-;  but 
his  figure  and  appearance,  he  dreaded, 
would  haveaveiy  bad  effe&  c-n  iuch  a 
commiflion.  While  hr  was  in  the  rnidlt 
of  this  pe:plexitv,  revolving  evry 
thing,  but  what  was  of  moft  uiiuoix'nce, 
in  his  mind,  Mr.  Sptnce,  w.io  hs  !  a 
right  to  much  more  of  his  itten-ivu  than 
the  hurry  ot  his  late  inuf-ms  Ha<l  j-.ucn 
him  an  opportunity  of  paying  in ;u,  t.une 
in  on  a  vifit. 

The  youth  no  fooner  Taw  him,  than 

he  fltiw  into  his  arms.  '  Dearer! ,  deareft 

friend!'  fays  he,  *   I  condemn  my.df 

of  ingratitude  ar.d  balends,  wl^:ic  I 

tell  you,  that  you  have  never  entered 

into  my  thoughts,  though  you  are  the 

only  man  in  the  w.<:  Id  who  can  do  nie 

a  fervice,  that  my  whole  life,  fpent  in 

gratitude  and  acknowledgments,  can 

never  repay  you.'     He  proceeded  to 

tell  him  the  nature  of  his  filiation,  an-.I 

the  neceffity  of  fume  man  of  woith  and 

honour  appearing  to  his  character. 

His  friend  very  readily  undertook  the 

office,  but  told  him  there  was  a  difficulty 

he  did  not  ieem  to  fee  in  the  way;  wuch 

I  ^  was, 
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was,  that  he  was  as  utterly  unknown  as 
himfelf  to  the  lady,  and  indeed  to  the 
world,  and  confequently  his  teftimony 
could  be  of  very  little  weight  in  his  fa- 
vour.    *  Go,  my  dear  friend,'   replied 
the  youth;  'go,  and  be  charmed  as  much 
as  I  am.  You  wiil  find  a  woman  who 
does  not  take  up  hec  rules  of  judging 
from  the  cuiioms  or  opinions  of  the 
world.     She  has  judgment  enough  to 
diftinguifn  merit  and  honour  wherever 
it  is  placed,  and  will  not  be  a  moment 
at  a  lofs  to  know  wli.it  deptndance  /he 
is  to  place  on  your  teftimony.     Go, 
and   may   fuccei's  attend  you!   for  to 
me  thu'e  is  but  one  road  to  happinefs 
in  the  world,  and  (he  alone  can  guide 
to  it.' 

The  next  morning  was  fixed  on 
for  t;;e  vifi'  of  the  friend j  and  the  ne- 
cefiary  preparations  were  made  for  it, 
by  a  card  fromibat  gentleman,  to  inform 
her  that  Mr.  Spence  would  do  himfelf 
the  honour  of  waiting  on  her,  to  in- 
form her  of  rhs  family  and  affairs  of  the 
gentleman  whom  (he  had  feen  the  day 
before.  The  prudence  and  caution  of 
Mr.  Spence  would  have  objected  to  the 
terms  Family,  and  Affairs,  as  hinting 
at  fomething  too  paitir.ular  in  the  nature 
c*"  3  ernhnlTy:  but  Mr.  Edwards  was 
IDT-')  iQ  earner};  he  knew  this  would 
be-  putting  the  whole  affair  in  a  vsry  for- 
ward fruation;  he  knew  that  rbis  was 
the  very  bufmefs  upon  which  he  had  at 
length  obtained  her  permiffion  to  fend 
a  fnend  to  her;  he  was  heartily  deter- 
inined  not  to  lofe  fo  much  ground;  and 
he  depended  on  her  good  understanding 
for  her  not  excepting  againft  a  freedom 
which,  however  fir  he  carried  if,  flie 
would  remember  fhe  had  given  him  a 
right  to. 

Notwithftanding  thefe  reafons,  which 
were  all  very  good  ones,  for  the  adding 
thefe  two  words  to  the  note,  our  hero's 
noble  courage  was  hardly  enough  to 
fupport  him  during  the  interval  of  the 
fending  and  receiving  an  anfwjer  to  it: 
the  moment  the  meflenger  produced  the 
card,  he  tore  it  open;  and  had  no  fooner 
read  in  i',  that  the  lady  would  be  glad 
to  fee  Mr,  Spence  at  one,  than  he 
concluded  he  had  fucceeded  to  his  ut- 
moft  expectations,  and  congratulated 
liimfelf  very  heartily  on  fo  amazing,  lb 
unexpected  a  happinefs,  as  he  now  a  fibr- 
ed himfelf  he  was  upon  'he  point  of 


Mr.  Spence,  who  knew  the  preeipi* 
tate  temper  of  his  young  friend,  though 
hehad  determined,  however  much  againft 
his  inclinations,  to  execute  hiscommif- 
fion  with  the  utmoft  punctuality,  yet 
thought  it  proper,  before  he  gave  the 
character  of  his  friend,  to  enquire  into 
that  of  the  perfon  to  whom  he  was  to 
give  it.  He  fucceeded  in  this  no  better 
than  the  lover  himfelf  had  done  :  but  he 
determined  not  to  fhock  his  ears  with  a 
repetition  of  what  he  had  been  told, 
till  he  had  found,  by  the  behaviour  of  the 
ladv  herfclf,  how  much  truth  there  was 
in  it.  He  was  punctual  to  the  appoint- 
ment; and,  if  the  reader's  curiofity 
flioujd  prompt  him  to  enquire  what  paf- 
fed  attSis  interview,  he  will  find  it  re- 
corded in  the  following  chapter. 


CHAP.     XIV, 

A    MEETING    BETWEEN    TWO 
ACCOMPLISHED    PEOPLE. 


THOUGH  Mr.  Spence  had  gone 
to  Mrs.  Conqueft  with  no  better 
an  opinion  of  her  than  the  lover   had 
canied  with  him  on  his  vifit,  he  was  al- 
moft  as  immediately  convinced  of  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her  in  harbouring 
it,  as  his  friend  had  been.     He  did  not 
think  it  was  his  bufinefs  to  give  the  lead 
hint  of  fufpicions,  which  he  a  flu  red  him- 
felf, from  her  manner  and  deportment, 
were  abfolutely  groundlefs,  but  was  im- 
patient to   enter  on  the  bufinefs  of  his 
embafTy.      The    lady    interrupted  him 
with  an  apology  for  her  own   conduit 
in  feeing  him  on   fuch  an  errand,  and 
continued  to   tell   him—*   Tin 
man,  Sir,  in  whofe  favour  you  come, 
is  an  entire   ftranger  to  me  ;  I  have 
feen    him    only   once,   and  the   cir- 
cumftances  under  which  we  then  met, 
were    fuch  as  might  have  prejudiced 
me  much  more  againft  him  than  my 
receiving  this  vifit  from  yr  u  will  make 
it  appear  that    I  am.    'l  would  not 
condemn  a  peribn  for   being  mifled 
into  a  fault,  as  I  would  one  who  wa« 
intentionally  guilty  of  it;   but  though 
I  have  forgot  the  offence,  I  am  to  do' 
myfelf  the  juftice   of    alluring  you, 
this  meeting  with  you  has   been  the 
effect   of  his  too  earneltly  requeuing 
it,  not  of  any   inclination  I  can  luivc 
to  talk,  farther  upon  fb  lomantick  a 
'  r.. 
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fubjecl:  as  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
engage  yourfclf  about/ 
*  It"  it  were  poflible,  Madam,'  re- 
lied M1 .  Spence,  *  for  you  to  know 
the  circum (tance*  under  which  I  plead 
for  this  gentleman's  having  permiflion 
to  wait  upon  you,  you  would  piy  a 
more  than  ufual  attention  to  it.  I  ac- 
knowledge to  you,  Madam,'  conti- 
uecl  he,  «  that  I  icarce  know  any  thing 
that  could  make  me  fo  unhappy,  as 
his  fucceedingin  his  addreffes  to  you  : 
but  he  knows  nothing  of  this,  he  con- 
fides in  me  as  an  honett  man,  andem- 
ploys  me  as  a  friend.  My  own  par- 
tial views  mail  give  place  to  his  hao- 
pinef-;  and  I  will  aft  up  to  the  confi- 
dence he  has  repofed  in  me,  by  af- 
furing  you  that  he  is  a  youth  of  un- 
common qualifications  of  mind,  free 
from  every  taint  of  vice,  and  has  a 
heart  full  of  every  virtue :  his  for- 
tune is  fuch  as  few  women  could  ex- 
cept againft;  and  I  am  very  fenfible, 
Madam,1  concluded  he,  *  of  your  de- 
ferts  when  I  fpeak  ir;  but  I  muft  add, 
that  I  thjnk  him  every  way  worthy 
even  of  you,  and  believe,  from  my 
foul,  that  he  will  be  the  author  of  as 
much  happinefs  to  you,  as  you  to 
him.' 

Mrs.  Conqueft  was  charmed  with  the 
tjifinterefted,  plain  fmcerity,  of  the  per- 
fon  who  fpoke  to  her : 

'  There  Is  a  noble  freedom 
'  Dwells  with  the  great,  unknown  to  fawn- 
'   ing  fycophants, 

*  That  claims  the  privilege  of  being  believ'd.' 

She  did  not  queftion  the  fmcerity  of  the 
leaft  accent  he  had  uttered,  and  began  to 
think  of  the  young  fellow  in  a  much 
more  favourable  light  than  fhe  had  hi- 
therto dou".  There  was  fomething,  how- 
ever, in  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Spence's 
declaration  in  favour  of  her  friend,  that 
touched  her,  (he  knew  not  why,  very 
nearly  :  *  You  tell  me,  Sir,'  fays  fhe, 

*  that  yourfelf  are  nearly  interefted  in 

*  the  event  of  what  you  have  undertaken 
'  to  plead  for;  and,  if  I  underltand  you 
'  right,  you  are  to  be  unhappy  if  your 

*  friend  fncceed's.     I  cannot  but  efteem 
'  a  perfon  who  could  plead  fo  warmly 

*  as  you  have  done  for  a  caufe  that  he 
'  could  only  be  made  happy  by  lofing; 
'  and  there  appears  no  reafon  to  me  why 

*  I  fliould  facrifice  the  peace  of  a  perfon 
<  I  efteem  to  the  rcquelt  of  one  concern- 
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ing  whom  my  heart  or  my  thoughts 
are  net  at  nil  interefted.  You  mutt 
pardon  me,  Sir,  if  I  make  it  a  condi- 
tion of  my  feeing  this  gentleman  again^ 
that  I  hear  firft  from  you,  with  all  that 
(mcerity  with  which  you  have  hitherto 
fpoken,  what  it  is  that  fo  immediately 
concerns  you  in  the  fuccefs  of  this 
attempt.' 

The  vifitor  pleaded  very  earneftly  the 
impofiibility  of  his  explaining  himfeif  to 
her  on  that  head  :  he  told  her  it  would 
not  he  honeft;  that  it  were  betraying  his 
truft  in  the  bafeft  manner,  even  for  in- 
terefted views,  and  being  the  enemy  of 
the  man  who  claimed  and  merited  his 
friendship,  and  to  whom  he  had  engaged 
himfeif  as  a  friend.     He  begged  her  to 
pardon  and  excufe  him;  and  not  to  re- 
member,   that  in   his  warmth  for  the 
caufe,  in  his  eagernefs  to  be  believed,  he 
had  dropped,  through  inadvertency,  2 
word  that  feemed  to  make  againft  it. 
Mrs.  Conqueft  replied — '"Still,  Sir,  I 
fee  you  are  the  lame  worthy  and  dif- 
interefted  man.     I  applaud,  and  frail 
always  efteem,  you  for  it:  but  you  will 
pardon  me,   tint  I  find  myfelf  now 
concerned  inthecircumftancej  and  that 
I  tell  you,  as  I  at  prefent  can  have  no 
pain  in  refuting  to  receive  your  friend's 
vifits,  I  will  not  give  you  any  by  re- 
ceiving them,  nor  engage  my  thoughts 
any  farther  on  a  fubjeft  in  which  I  fee 
perplexities  and  intricacies  that  will 
but  i  1  bear  unravelling.' 
The  lady  per  lilted  in  her  refolution  ; 
and  the  utmoft  that  the  vifitor  could  pre- 
vail with  her  to  grant  was,  that  himfeif, 
r.ot  his  friend,  (hould  fee  her  again  i» 
the  afternoon. 


CHAP.     XV. 

A   LADY    IS    INTRODUCED    TO    MRS, 
CONTEST'S    ACQUAINTANCE. 

WH  E  N  the  reader  fhall  have  gone 
through  this  fhort  chapter,  he 
will  find  that  it  is  hardly  jnMlble  to  con- 
ceive a  more  nice  or  difficult  part  than 
Mi.  Spence  had  to  aft  on  thisoccafion. 
He  returned  to  his  fiiend,  and  refolutclv 
refilled  to  give  him  any  farther  account 
of  the  fuccels  of  his  vilit,  than  that  he 
was  to  repeat  it  in  four  or  five  hours. 
The  vifible  anxiety  and  uneafinefs  in  the 
face  of  this  gentleman  during  the  period 

of 
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of  his  fhort  ftay,  for  he  could  by  no 
means  be  prevailed  with  to  remain  longer 
than  juft  to  give  this  account  of  his  ex- 
pedition, gave  our  hero  but  a  very  bad 
prefage  of  his  fuccefs:  he  took  his  leave 
of  him  at  the  door,  full  of  new  thoughts 
of  Mifs  Sedate;  and  could  net  refrain 
from  telling  him,  he  believed  it  was 
hardly  worth  his  while  to  go  to  the  other 
again. 

The  hour  of  viiltiug  approached ; 
Mrs.  Conqiieft  was  as  impatient  for  an 
explanation  as  the  reader  may  poliibly  be 
by  this  time:  a  rap  at  the  door  pro- 
claimed the  arrival  of  company:  and  a 
minute  after  appeared  Mr.  Spence,  and 
in  his  hand  a  beautiful  young  creature, 
whofe  unaffected  modefty  ftruck  the  la- 
dy, at  fait  fight,  in  a  very  favourable 
manner. 

The  fervants  were  no  fooner  drfmirTed, 
than  Mr.  Spence  began—*  Youinfifted, 
Madam,  on  my  explaining  an  unlucky 
flip  of  my  tongue  this  morning.  You 
will  f- y  I  am  a  villain  when  I  have 
complied;  but  I  can  fooner  bear  that 
fentence,  than  totally  ruin  my  friend's 
caufe,  by  refuting  to  do  it.  I  am  to 
begin  by  telling  you  I  am  myfdf  ail  a 
cheat;  but  it  is  from  houeft,  honour- 
able motives.  My  name  is  not  Spence, 
but  Wentworth.  This  lady  is  my 
niece  :  he  who  is  now  your  lover,  per- 
haps once  was  hers.  Imagine  not  that 
either  (he  or  I  have  any  thing  to  accuie 
him  of:  we  only  can  guefs  tint  he  ho- 
noured her  with  his  efteem  ;  the  match 
would  have  been  unequal,  andhe obey- 
ed his  father  in  leaving  her  and  his 
native  country  to  make  this  voyage  to 
England.  That  r.o  thoughts  of  his 
unlucky  paflion  for  her  might  < 
di;qi.:5et,  or  prevent  his  p'-rinino  every 
ftep  his  father  had  planred  out  for  him, 
I.  at  her  requeft,  informed  him  fhe  was 
dead.  I  love  and  honour  him  fo;  his 
whole  behaviour  in  this  difficult  Icene; 
and  have  attended  him  to  England, 
unknown  even  to  him  (elf  as  any  way 
concerned  in  this  lady's  caufe,  only 
determined  to  do  every  thing  to  i'crve 
him.  I  had  not  been  here  ten  days, 
before  another  (hip  arrived,  in  which 
the  unhappy  girl  was  a  paffenger:  flie 
Ivas  been  with  me  ever  fmce;  but  fhe 
has  never  even  wilhed  to  fee  him,  as 
it  would  have  laid  an  imputation  on 
roe  of  having  poorly  contrived  a  fcene 
for  his  delhuclion.  I  think  (lie  would 


rather  fee  him  more  happy  with  an- 
other, than  lefs  fo   with    herfelf.     I 
have  brought  her,  to  allure  you,  Ma- 
dam, that  fhe  has  no  right,  no  pret.n- 
fions,  to  a  thought  of  him;  and,  when 
you  have  been  informed  of  that,  to  tell 
you,  that  the  mifery  it  muft  be  to  me 
to  fee  fo  worthy  a  creature  unhappy, 
was  the  motive  I  felt  for  wiihing  this 
deferring,  this  amiable,  young  man, 
might  not  lucceed  in  his  addreffes  to 
you,  even  while  I  was  urging  every 
circumfhncepofTible  in  his  favour.' 
Mifs  Wentworth  was  lilent  during 
this  whole  rela!ion;  but  tejirs,  more  elo- 
quent than  words,  pleaded  her  caufe  fa 
powerfully  in  the  breaft  of  Mrs.  Con- 
queft,  that  when,  at  length,  me  fum- 
moned  ftrength  enough  to  lay — « Indeed, 
Madam,    I  am  r.eithef  deferving   of* 
him,  nor  have  any  right  to  the  leaft 
favourable   thought  from  him;'    that 
ady  anfwered — '  That  I  will  never  rob 
you  of  hi'n,   is  molt  certain.     I  can 
have  no  partiality   <or  a  man  I  have" 
barely  teen;  and  if  I  had,  I  fhould  be 
bafe  not  to  facrifice  it  to  fo  infinitely 
better  founded   ar.d  more  rational  a 
chim.     I  almoli:  envy  him  the  happi- 
nei's  he  muft  have  in  calling   \  ou   his 
wife,  and  that  gentleman  his  lehtion: 
but   I   beg  of  you   both,    that  I  may 
have  feme  (hare    in    the   bringing   it 
about.     Mr.  Wentworth/  continued 
he,  '  fend  ir.ftantly  to  tell  your  friend  I 
in  all  be  glad  to  fre  hint;  and  leuvethis 
lady  with  me,  to  receive  him.     Be  not 
under   any  apprehenfions  that  I  can 
change  my  resolution:  I  mould  even 
deiptie  him  for  nut  giving  me  up  to> 
fucii  a  paffion,  if  he  co,:Id  be  wretch 
enough  to  hefitate  about  it.' 
The  lady  was  peremptory  in  her  com- 
mand;-;, t':..:  v.it-ce  more  than  confented 
to  t*ie  pro:H>i>d,  and  the  uncle  went  him.- 
Iflf  to  lend  the  lover.  A  rhoufand  times, 
in  his  way  thitht-r,  he  had  a  mind  to  dif- 
dole  the  whole  to  him;   but  this  would 
have  been  betraying  r.hc  curfidenceMrs. 
Conqueft  had   repofecl   in   him;   not  to 
mention  another  confederation,  that,  in 
fpiteof  all  his  hardy  virtue,  would  have 
it's  weight  with  h.m:    he  at  length  re- 
folved  to  deliver  his  meffage  punctually, 
and   without  addition;    and  the  lover, 
who  little  expedled  fo  favourable  a  one, 
muda  leis  imagined  the  real  purport  of 
it,  let  off  for  Scotland  Yard  on  the  in- 
ftunt,  in  very  vifible  raptures. 

CHAP. 


as   tbf  Act    directs,  Ly  Hanson.  4-C°  June  a.  1788. 
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CHAP.    XVI. 

OUR  HERO'S  FATE  DETERMINED  IN 
A  MANNER  VERY  UNtXPECTED 
TO  HIMSELF. 

MRS.  Corqueft  had  placed  both 
Mif,  Wentworth  and  herfelf  full 
in  the  lover's  view  as  'he  came  into  the 
room.  He  ftarted  a  moment  as  he  en- 
tered the  door,  but  he  made  osly  one 
ftep  from  it  to  the  place  where  his  firft 
love  fat :  he  funk  tenderly  upon  her  neck, 
Jind  was  imprinting  a  thoisfand  kiffes, 
and  faying  ten  thoufand  tender  things 
to  her,  without  perceiving  that  (he  was 
a  motionlels  ftatue  in  his  arms.  Mrs. 
Conqueft,  who  had  fuppofed  fuch  an 
event  natural  enough  to  be  expected, 
was  better  prepared  for  it;  and  while  the 
lover  was  raving  out—'  Was  it  only  my 
4  fond  imagination  that  thou  w?rt  re- 
«  ftored  to  life?  Art  thou  dead,  as  J  L:>ve 
«  all  this  time  thought  thee?'  Her  ler- 
vants  made  fo  good  ufe  of  cold  water, 
the  hart  (horn  bottle,  and  the  other  fa- 
mily remedies  ufual  on  thefe  occafions, 
that  the  brightefteyes  in  the  world  open- 
ed again,  and  gave,  while  they  received 
it,  a  happinefs  that,  as  fcarce  any  body 
has  been  the  object  of  fuch  a  furprize, 
fcarce  any  body  can  form  an  adequate 
idea  of. 

A  frem  profufion  of  tendernefs  now 
found  it's  way  from  our  lover ;  and  he 
kad  exhaufttd  every  fourceof  U'anfport, 


before  he  was  at  leifiire  to  remember  in 
whofe  houfe  he  was,  and  under  what 
circumftances.  He  was  gmng  to  look 
grave ;  but  Mrs.  Conqueft  laved  him  the 
trouble  of  an  apology,  by  telling  what 
flie  fhould  have  thought  of  him  if  he  had 
not  given  occaficn  for  one;  and  conclud- 
ed with  faying—'  Sir,  I  have  no  right  or 

*  title  to  give  up  in  you  to  this  ladyj 

*  but,  if  I  had,  I  would  refign  it.* 
Little  ceremony  was  neceflary  between 

two  people  who  by  this  time  knew  one 
another's  minds  fo  well  as  our  new-met 
lovers.  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Mrs.  Con- 
queft  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  the  cere- 
mony performed  in  two  or  three  days. 
When  the  new-married  people  had  re- 
velled a  month,  in  perfe£l  happinefs,  in 
town,  it  was  judged  proper  to  think  of 
returning  to  their  native  country.  The 
young  gentleman  arrived  there  two  days 
after  the  death  of  his  father:  he  found 
himfelf  in  pofleflion  of  a  very  ample  for- 
tune, though  not  quite  fo  magnificent 
a  one  as  had  been  reprefented;  and  be 
was  no  fooner  convinced  of  the  villainy 
of  his  uncle,  in  the  ufe  he  had  made  of 
his  neceflities,  than  he  came  to  a  refolu^ 
tion  of  repaying  him  the  borrowed  mo- 
ney, with  lawful  intereft  only.  This  the 
old  gentleman  was  obliged  to  accept; 
and,  after  heartily  curfing  his  whole  fa- 
mily, and  all  the  relations  in  the  world, 
he  left  it  at  his  death,  which  happened 
about  eight  months  afterwards,  to  th* 
faithful  Ruth, 
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BOOK      I. 


CHAP.     I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

TO    THE    PUBLICK. 

Have  curved  that  when 
a  new  book  begins  to  make 
a  no^e  m  *ne  world,  every 
rf  ^j  one  is  defirous  of  becom- 

•^ '  Sft-1  ing  acquainted  with  the 
author ;  and  this  impa- 
tience increafes,  the  more  he  endeavours 
to  conceal  himfelf.  I  expect  to  hear  an 
hundred  different  names  infcribed  to  the 
Invifible,  fome  of  which  I  mould,  per- 
haps, be  proud  of,  others  as  much 
a/hamed  to  own.  Some  will  doubtlefs 
take  me  for  a  philofoper,  others  for  a 
fool;  with  fome  T  mail  pafs  for  a  man  of 
pleafure,  with  others  for  a  ftoick;  fome 
-will  look  upon  me  as  a  courtier,  others 
as  a  patriot:  but  whether  I  am  any  one 
of  thefe,  or  whether  I  am  even  a  man  or 
a  woman,  they  will  find  it,  after  all  their 
conjectures,  as  difficult  to  difcover  as  the 
longitude. 

I  think  it  therefore  a  duty  incumbent 
on  my  good-nature  to  put  an  early  flop 
to  i'uch  fruitlefs  inquifitions;  and  alfo 
at  the  fame  time  to  fatisfy,  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  the  curio fity  of  the  publick,  by 
giving  an  account  of  the  means  by  which 
I  attained  the  gift  of  invifibility  I  pcffefs. 
Know  then,  gentle  reader,  that  in  the 
former  part  of  my  life  it  was  my  good 
fortune  to  do  a  fignal  fervice  to  a  cer- 


tain venerable  perfon  fince  dead :  he  was 
defcended  from  the  ancient  Magi  of  the 
Chaldeans,  inherited  their  wifdom,  and 
was  well  verfed  in  all  the  myttick  tecrets 
of  their  art.  Befides  his  gratitude  for 
the  good  offices  I  had  done  him,  he  feem- 
ed  to  have7  found  fomething  in  my  hu- 
mour and  manner  of  behaviour  that 
extremely  pleafed  him  j  he  would  often 
have  me  with  him,  and  entertained  me 
with  difcourfes  on  things  of  which  other- 
wife  I  fhould  have  had  no  id«a. 

But  it  was  not  long  that  I  enjoyed  this 
benefit.  He  fent  for  me  one  day,  to  let 
me  know  he  was  much  indifpofed,  and 
defired  I  would  come  immediately  to 
him:  I  went,  and  found  him,  not  as  I 
expelled,  in  bed,  but  fitting  in  an  eafy 
chair.  After  the  firft  falutations  were 
over,  and  I  had  placed  myfelf  pretty 
near  him—'  My  good  friend,1  faid  he, 
taking  hold  of  my  hand,  '  I  feel  that  I 
'  muff  fhortly  quit  this  bufy  world;  the 
'  filver  cord  is  loofened,  the  golden  bowl 
'  is  broken,  everything  within  me  haf- 
1  tens  to  a  fpeedy  diffolution ;  and  I  was 
'  willing  to  lee  you  once  more  before  I 
'  fet  out  on  my  journey  to  that  land  of 

*  (hades;  as  Hamlet  truly  fays— 

"  That  undifcover'd  country,  from  whofe 

"  bourn 
"  No  traveller  returns." 

*  As  the  remembrance  of  you,'  con- 
tinued he,  «  will  ceitainly  accompany 
'  me  beyond  the  grave,  I  would -.  iffi, 

*  methinks,  to  bora  fame  place  in  yo.-rs 
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while  you  remain  on  earth,  to  the  end 
that  I  may  not  be  quite  a  ftranger  to 
you  when  we  meet  in  eternity.  I  have 
no  land, nor  tenements,  nor  gold,  nor 
Hlver,  to  bequeath,  yet  am  not  deftitute 
of  fomething  which  may  be  equally 
worthy  your  acceptance/ 
Then,  after  a  little  paufe — *  Take 
this,'  added  he,  giving  me  a  key;  •  it 
will  admit  you  into  a  clofet  which  no 
one  but  myit'f  has evei -entered.  I  call 
it  my  cabinet  of  curiofjties,  and  I  be- 
lieve you  \vill  find  fuch  things  there  as 
will  deferve  that  name:  chufe  from 
among  them  any  one  that  molt  fiats 
your  fancy,  and  accept  it  as  a  token 
of  my  love.' 

He  faid  no  more,  but  rung  his  bell  f'»r 
a  iervant,  who,  by  his  orders,  condu&ed 
ine  by  a  narrow  winding  ftair-cafe  to  the 
top  of  the  houi'e,  and  kit  me  at  a  little 
door,  hich  I  opened  with  the  key  that 
had  b  en  given  roe,  and  found  myfelf 
in  a  fmall  iquare  room,  built  after  the 
manlier  of  a  turret.  All  the  furniture 
w-s  an  old  wicker  chair,  with  a  piece  of 
blanket  thrown  carelefsly  over  it,  I  i'up- 
pofj  to  defend  the  fage  from  the  air  when 
lie  t-it  there  to  ftudy:  near  it  was  placed 
a  table,  not  lefs  antiquated,  with  two 
globes,  a  ftandim  with  fome  paper,  and 
i-vera!  books  in  mannfcript,  but  wrote 
in  characters  too unintelligib'e  for  me  to 
comprehend  any  part  of  whai  they  con- 
tained. Juft  in  the  middle  of  the  cieling 
hung  a  pretty  large  chryfral  ball,  filled 
with  a  mining  yellowifh  powder,  and  this 
inlcription  paired  on  it— 

THE    ILLUSIVE    POWDER. 

A  fmall  quantity  of  this  powder, 
blown  through  the  quill  of  a  porcupine 
when  the  Moon  is  in  Aries,  raifes 
fplendid,vifions  in  the  people's  eyes;  and, 
if  applied  when  the  fame  planet  is  in  Can- 
cer, Ipreads  yniverfal  terror  and  difmay. 


I  eafily  perceived  that  this  was  one  of 
the  curiofitiesmy  friend  had  mentioned, 
and  a  great  one  indeed  it  was;  but,  as 
I  had  neither  intereft  nor  inclination  to 
srnpofe  upon  my  fellow-creatures,  I 
iudged  it  fitter  for  the  [  orTeflion  of  fome 
one  or  other  of  the  mighty  rulers  of  the 
earth. 

I  then  turned  towards  the  walls,  which 
were  all  hung  round  with  telefcopes, 
horofcrpes,  micvofcopes,talifmans,  mul- 
tipliers, magnifiers  of  ail  degrees  and 


fizes,  loadftones  cut  in  various  forms, 
and  great  numbers  of  mathematical  in- 
ftruments}  but  theie,  as  I  was  altogether 
ignorant  of  their-ufes,  I  paffed  ilightly 
over,  till  I  came  to  a  hand- bell,  whicli 
having  the  appearance  of  no  other  than 
fuch  as  I  had  ordinarily  feen  at  a  lady's 
tea-tahle,  I  mould  have  taken  n  >  notice 
of,  but  for  a  label  prefixed  to  it,  on 
which  I  found  thefe  words— 

THE    SYMPATHETIC*   &ELL, 

The  leaft  tinkle  of  which  not  only 
fets  all  the  bells  of  the  whole  country, 
be  it  of  ever  fo  large  extent,  in  motion, 
without  the  help  of  men  to  pluck  the 
ropes,  but  alib  makes  them  play  what- 
ever changes  the  party  is  pleafed  to  no- 
minate. 

Though  I  thought  art  could  produce 
no  greater  wonder  than  this  bell,  yet  I 
felt  no  ilrong  defire  of  becoming  matter 
of  it;  but  proceeded  to  examine  what 
farther  rarities  this  extraordinary  cabinet 
would  preient.  The  next  I  took  notice 
of  was  a  phial,  not  much  unlike  thofe 
which  are  commonly  fold  in  the  fhops 
with  French  Hungary-water:  it  had  this 
inlcription— 

SALTS    OF    MEDITATION, 

Which,  held  clofe  to  the  noftrils  for 
the  fpace  of  three  feconds  and  a  haif,  cor- 
rects all  vague  aijd  wandering  t1. oughts, 
fixes  the  mind,  and  enables  it  ^  po 
jultly  on  any  fubjecl  thai  requires  deli- 
beration. 

This  beneficial  fecret  I  alfo  rcjefted* 
through  a 'mere  point  of  conference,  as 
thinking  it  would  be  a  much  better  fer- 
vice  to  mankind  if  in  the  pofleffion  <.f  the 
divines,  lawyers,  politicians,  or  phyfi- 
cians;  efpecially  the  two  laft  mentioned, 
as  it  might  prevent  the  one  from  engag- 
ing in  any  enterprize  they  have  not  abi- 
lities or  courage  to  go  through  with;  and 
the  other  from  falling  into  thofe  grofs 
miftakes  they  are  frequently  guilty  of  in 
relation  to  the  cafe  of  the  difeafed. 

The  next,  and  indeed  the  firft  thing 


thered  together  in  that  form,  and  play- 
ing in  the  fun-beams.     I  could  not  per- 
fuade  myfelf  it  was  a  real  fubftance,  till 
I  took" 
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I  took  it  down,  and  then  found  it  fo 
light,  that  if  I  fhut  my  eyes  I  knew  not 
that  I  had  any  thing  in  my  hand.  The 
label  annexed  to  it  had  thefe  words— 

THE    BELT    OF    INVISIBILITY, 

Which,  fattened  round  the  body, 
next  the  (kin,  no  fooner  becomes  warm, 
than  it  renders  the  party  invifible  to  all 
human  eyes. 

A  little  farther,  on  the1  fame  fide  of  the 
wall,  was  placed  a  tablet,  or  pocket- 
book;  which,  on  examining,  I  found  was 
compofed  of  a  clear  glafty  fubftance, 
firm,  yet  thin  as  the  bubbles  which  we 
fometimes  fee  rife  on  the  furface  of  the 
waters:  it  was  malleable,  and  doubled 
in  many  foldings,  fo  that,  when  fliut, 
it  feemed  very  fmall;  but,  when  ex- 
tended, was  more  long  and  broad  than 
any  meet  I  ever  faw  of  imperial  paper. 
It's  ufes  were  decyphered  in  the  follow- 
ing infcription— 

THE    WONDER.FUL    TABLET, 

Which,  in  whatever  place  it  is  fpread 
open,  receives  the  impreflion  of  every 
word  that  is  fpoken,  in  as  diftinct  a  man- 
ner as  if  engraved;  and  can  no  way  be 
expunged  but  by  the  breath  of  a  virgin, 
of  fo  pure  an  innocence  as  not  to  have 
even  thought  on  the  difference  of  fexes. 
After  fuch  a  one,  if  fuch  a  one  is  to  be 
found,  has  blown  pretty  hard  upon  it 
for  the  (pace  of  (even  feconds  and  three 
quarters,  me  mull  wipe  it  gently  with 
the  firlt  down  under  the  left  wing  of  an 
unfledged  fwun,  plucked  when  the 
Moon  is  in  thive  degrees  of  Virgo:  this 
done,  the  Tablet  will  be  entirely  free 
from  all  former  memorandums,  and  fit 
'  to  take  a  new  impreflion. 

Note,  That  the  virgin'  muft  exceed 
twelve  years  of  age. 

I  was  very  much  divided  between 
thefe  two:  the  Belt  of  Invifibility  put  a 
thoufand  rambles  into  my  head,  which 
promiled  difcoveries  highly  flattering  to 
the  inquifitivenefs  of  my  humour;  but 
then  the  Tablet,  recording  every  thing  I 
fhoul-l  hear  fpoken,  which  I  confefs  my 
memory  is  too  defective  to  retain,  filled  me 
with  the  moft  ardent  defire  of  becoming 
mafter  of  fo  ineftimable  a  treafure.  In 
fene,  I  wanted  bothj  fo  encroaching  is 


the  temper  of  mankind,  that  the  grant  of 
one  favour  generally  paves  the  way  for 
foli citing  a  lecond. 

While  I  was  in  this  dilemma,  a  ftra- 
tagem  occurred,  which  I  hefitated  not 
to  put  in  practice,  and-  found  it  anfwer 
to  my  wifhes.  I  took  both  the  Belt  and 
Tablet  in  my  handj  and  having  care- 
fully locked  the  door  of  the  cabinet,  re- 
turned to  the  adept}  he  faw  the  Belt, 
which  being  long,  hung  over  my  wrift; 
but  not  perceiving  I  had  the  Tablet— 
'  The  choice  you  have  made,'  faid  he 
v/ith  a  fmile,  '  confirms  the  truth  of 
what  I  always  believed,  that  curiofity 
is  the  moft  prevailing  pafllon  of  the 
human  mind.' 

*  However  juft  that  pofitionmay  be,' 
eplied  I,  *  that  propenfity  is  not  ftrong 
enough  in  me,  to  make  me  able  to  de- 
cide between  the  wonderful  Tablet, 
and  tbe  no  lefs  wonderful  Belt:  they 
appear  to  me  of  fuch  equal  eftimation, 
that  whenever  I  would  fix  on  the  one, 
the  benefits  of  the  other  rife  up  in  op- 
pofition  to  my  choice;  and  I  know  not 
which  of  the  two  I  mould  receive  with 
moft  pleafure,  or  leave  with  the  leaft 
regret.  I  have  therefore  brought  both 
down  to  you,  and  intreat  you  will  der 
termine  for  me.' 

I  foon  perceived  he  under  flood  my 
meaning  perfectly  well;  for,  after  a  little 
paufe — '  When  I  made  you  the  offer,* 
faid  he,  *  of  whatever  you  liked  beft 
among  my  collection  of  curiofities,  I 
intended  not  that  your  acceptance  of 
one  thing  fliould  render  you  unhappy 
through  the  want  of  another :  take, 
then,  I  befeech  you,  both  the  Belt  and 
the  Tablet;  you  (hall  leave  neither  of 
them  behind  you;  nor  do  I  wonder 
you  fliould  delire  to  unite  them;  they 
are,  in  a  manner,  concomitant;  and 
the  fatisfic~tion  that  either  of  them 
would  be  able  to  procure,  would  be 
incompleat  without  the  afliftance  of  the 
other.' 

Thus  was  I  put  in  poflefllon  of  a 
treafure,  which  I  thought  the  more  valu- 
able, as  I  was  pretty  certain  no  other 
perfon,  in  this  kingdom  at  leaft,  enjoyed 
the  like.  After  making  proper  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  obliging  dono|-,  I  took 
my  leave,  and  returned  home  with  a 
heart  overflowing  with  delight. 

I  was  not  long  before  I  made  trial  of 
my  Belt,  and  found  the  effects  as  the 
label  had  defcribed.      I  alfo  opened  my 
Tablet,  (poke,  and  faw  my  words  im- 
mediately 
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mediately  imprinted  on  it.  I  then  pro- 
cm  ed  fome  fwans-down,  according  to 
direction,  and  entreated  fcveral  young 
ladies  to  breathe  upon  it,  one  after 
another  :  but  though  1  dare  anfwer  for 
their  virtue,  the  favour  they  did  me 
wis  in  vain  ;  the  impreflion  remained 
ftill  indelible. 

Indeed,  when  I  began  to  confider  ma- 
turely on  the  conditions  prefcribed  in 
the  label  of  the  Tablet,  I  was  fenfible 
that  it  was  not  enough  for  a  virgin  to  be 
perfectly  innocent}  the  muft  a!fo  be 
equally  ignorant,  to  be  qualified  for  the 
performance  of  the  talk  required  :  and 
pot  to  have  once  thought  on  the  diffe- 
rence of  fexes,  feemed  a  thing  fcarce 
pofiible,  after  fix  or  feven  years  of  age 
at  moff  5  and  w.nild  have  been  as  great 
a  prodigy  as  either  of  thofe  which  hadj 
been  beftowed  upon  me  by  the  adept. 

What  would  I  not  have  given  for 
fuch  a  one  as  Dorinda  in  Shakefpeare's 
Inchanted  Ifland  !  but  fuch  a  hope  be- 
ing vain,  I  was  extren.cly  puzzled,  ard 
Jcnew  not  what  ID  do.  At  laft,  how- 
ever, a  lucky  tho'iyht  gof  me  over  the 
difficulty  3  it  was  this:  I  prevailed,  for 
a  fmall  fum  of  money,  wi  h  a  very 
poor  widow,  who  had  feveras  children, 
to  let  me  have  a  girl  of  abuut  three  years 
pld,  to  bring  up  and  educate  TS  I 
judged  proper.  I  tlven  committed  my 
little  purchafe  to  the  care  of  an  elderly 
woman,  whofe  diicretion  I  had  expe- 
rienced. I  communicated  to  her  the 
whole  of  my  defign,  and  inftiufted  her 
how  to  proceed  in  order  to  render  it  ef- 


The  little  creature  was  kept  in  an 
upper  room,  which  had  no  window  in 
it  but  a  Ikv  -light  in  the  roof  of  the 
hou'ej  fo  could  be  witnefs  of  nothing 
that  paffed  below.  Her  diet  was  thin, 
ami  very  fparing.  She  was  not  per- 
mitted to  fli.ep  above  half  the  time  gene- 
rally allowed  for  repofe;  and  fo  no 
living  thing  but  the  old  woman,  who 
lay  with  her,  gave  her  fo;  d,  and  did 
all  that  was  necefiary  about  her. 

I  frequently  vifited  them  in  my  invi- 
fibility,  and  was  highly  pleafed  and  di- 
verted with  the  diligence  of  my  good 
old  woman.  She  not  only  obe\ed  my 
orders  with  the  utmolt  punctuality,  but 
did  many  things  of  her  own  accord,  A 
which,  though  very  ifq-iifite,  I.  had 
not  thought  of.  To  prevent  her-young 
charge  from  falling  into  any  of  thole 
diftempers  which  the  want  of  exercife 


fometime$  occafions,  flie  contrived  to 
make  a  fwing  lor  her  acrofs  the  room; 
taught  .her  to  play  at  battledore  and 
fhuttlecockj  to  tofs  the  ball,  and  catch 
it  at  the  rebound  ;  and  fuch  like  childi/h 
gambols,  which  both  delighted  her 
,  and  kept  her  limbs  in  a  conti- 
nual motion. 

This  conduct,  and  this  regimen,  con- 
ftantly  obferved,  maintained  my  virgin's 
purity  inviolate;  as  I  did  not  fail  to 
make  an  eflay  in  a  few  days  after  fhe 
entered  into  her  thirteenth  year,  and  the 
fuccefs  of  my  endeavours  made  me  not 
regret  the  pains  1  had  been  at  for  fuch  a 
length  of  time. 

Now  it  runs  in  my  head  that  fom« 
people  will  not  credit  one  word  of  all 
this ;  for  as  there  are  many  who  believe 
too  much,  there  are  yet  many  more 
who  will  believe  nothing  at  all  but  what 
their  own  (hallow  reafon  enables  them 
to  comprehend.  Well,  then,  let  them 
judge  as  they  think  fit;  let  them  puzzle 
their  wife  noddles  till  they  ache;  1  lhall 
lit  fnug  in  my  invifibility,  while  they 
lofe  half  the  pleafure,  and,  it  may  be, 
.all  the  improvement,  of  my  lucubra- 
tions. 

But  thofe  who  refolve  to  purfue  me 
through  the  following  pages  with  an 
ingenuous  candour,  I  flatter  myfelf 
will  lofe  nothing  by  the  chace.  They 
will  find  nne  in  various  places,  though 
not  in  fo  many  as  perhaps  ihey  may  ex- 
pect. They  would  in  vain  feek  me  at 
court  balls,  city  iealls,  the  halls  of 
juftice,  or  meetings  for  elections;  nor 
do  I  much  haunt  the  opera  or  play- 
houfrs.  In  fine,  I  avoid  all  crowds,  all 
mixed  aflemblies,  except  the  mafquerade 
and  Venetian  bails.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  dhblifhed  church  ;  but,  as  I  am 
not  afhamed  of  appearing  at  divine  wor- 
fhip,  never  put  on  my  Invilible  Belt 
when  I  go  there.  I  revere  regal  au- 
thority, but  feldom  vifit  the  cabinets  of 
princes ;  becaufe  they  are  generally  fo 
filled  with  a  thick  fog,  that  the  chryf- 
talline  textHre  of  my  Tablets  could  not 
receive  what  was  laid  there  fo  as  to  be 
read  diltmclly :  nor  do  I  much  care  to 
venture  myfelf  among  their  minifters  of 
(late,  or  any  of  their  under- working 
tools ;  the  floors  of  their  rooms,  in 
which  their  cabals  are  held,  are  com- 
pofed  of  fuch  flippery  materials,  that  the 
leaft  faux  pas  might  endanger  my  invi- 
fibility, if  not  my  neck.  I  (liould  be 
more  frequently  with  the  military  gen- 
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tlcmen,  tnit  that  they  are  lo  apt  to  draw 
tbeir! words  without  '  ccafion,  that  while 
they  think  they  are  fencing  in  the  air, 
they  might  chance  to  cut  my  belt  a/un- 
der. AnJ  what  a  figure  I  fhould  make, 
when  one  half  of  me  was  difcovered, 
and  the  other  was  concealed  !  I  will  not 
mention  the  confluence  fuch  a  fight 
mie;i'it  produce  '  :  fome  of  them. 

But  it  would  be  of  litile  importance 
to  the  pubiick  to  be  told  where  I  am  not, 
unlefs  they  alfo  know  where  I  am. 
Have-  pitience,  then,  good  people,  and 
you  Oiall  be  fatisfied. 

Sometimes  I  ftep  in  at  one  or  other  of 
thofe  gaming-houfes  which  are  above 
law,  by  being  under  the  protection  of 
the  grent ;  but  I  feldom  itay  long  in 
any  of  them,  as  I  can  fee  nothing  there 
but  what  T  have  feen  an  hundred  times 
before  in  thofe  lefler  affemblies  of  the 
fame  kind  that  have  been  fojuftlyput 
do\v.  by  authority. 

1  Sometimes  I  peep  into  the  clofet  of 
an  antiquarian,  where  I  find  matter 
enough  to  excite  both  my  pity  and  con- 
tempt. What  greater  inftance  can  we 
have  of  t;.e  depravity  of  human  nature, 
than  in  a  rich  curmudgeon,  who,  while 
he  grumbles  to  allow  his  family  nec.f- 
fary  food,  chearfully  unties  his  bags, 
and  pours  out  fifty,  or,  it  may  be,  an 
hundred  guineas,  for  the  purchafe  of  a 
bit  of  old  copper;  only  becatife  a  fellow 
of  more  vit  than  honefty  tells  him  it 
was  found  under  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
wall,  where  it  had  been  buried  ever 
fmce  the  time  of  Julius  Caefar,  or  Se- 
verus  ? 

Sometimes,  too,  I  amufe  myfelf  with 

turning  over  the  collection  of  a  viituofoj 

where  I  am  always  filled  with  the  ut- 

i  mod  aftonifliment,  at  finding  fums  fuf- 

I  ficient  to   endow  an    hofpital  lavifhed 

in  the  purchafe  of  wings  of  butterflies, 

i  the  (hells  of  fifties,  dried  reptiles,  the 

paw  of  fome  exotick  animal,  and   fuch 

[ike  baubles,   neither  pleafmg  in  their 

profpecl  nor  ufeful  in  their  natures. 

Sometimes  T  make  one  at  the  levee  of 
a  rich  heir,  juft  arrived  from  his  tra- 
vels to  the  oofleflion  of  an  overgrown, 
eftate ;  where  I  cannot  help  trembling  for 
thefuture  fate  of  the  pooryouth,  on  feeing 
him  befieged  with  a  crowd  cfm:irriage- 
brokers,  pleafure-brokers,  exchange- 
brokers,  lawyers,  gameiiers,  French 
taylors,  Drefdtn  milliners,  petitioning 
harlots,  congratulating  poets ;  in  fine, 


with    {harpers,     flatterers,     and  fyco- 
phants,  of  every  kind. 

Sometimes  I  mingle  in  the  route  of  a 
woman  of  quality ;  fee  who  wins,  who 
lofes,  at  play;  and  in  what  manner  la- 
dies are  frequently  obliged  to  pay  their 
debts  of  honour. 

When  I  have  nothing  better  to  em 
ploy  my  time,  I  loiter  away  fome  hours 
in  St.  James's  Park,  Kenlington  Gar- 
dens j  or  at  Vauxhall,  Ranelagh,  and 
Mary-le-bon;  and  am  often  witnefs  of 
fome  fcenes  exciting  prefent  mirth  and 
future  reflection. 

But  my  chief  delight  is  in  the  draw, 
ing-room  of  fome  celebrated  toalts, 
whence  I  often  fteal  into  their  bed- 
chambers.— But  don't  be  frighted,  la- 
dies ;  I  never  carry  my  infpections  far- 
ther than  the  ruelle. 

Thefe  are  fome  few  particulars  of  tke 
tour  I  have  made.  To  give  the  whole 
detail  would  be  too  tedious.  I  mall 
therefore  only  fay  that,  wherever  I  am 
found,  I  (hall  always  be  found  a  lover 
of  morality;  and  no  enemy  to  religion, 
or  any  of  it's  worthy  profeffors,  or" 
what  fe£r,  or  denomination  foever. 

And  now,  reader,  having  let  theeinto- 
the  fecret  of  my  hiftory,  as  far  as  it 
convenient  for  me  to  reveal,  I  ih 
•leave  thee  to  enjoy  the  advantage  of 
thofe  difcoveries  my  invifibility  enabled 
me  to  make. 


CHAP.    II. 

CONTAINS  SOME  PREMISES  VERY 
NECESSARY  TO  BE  OBSERVED  BY 
EVERY  READER;  AND  ALSO  AN 
ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S 
FIRST  INVISIBLE  VISIT. 

IT  was  in  the  beginning  of  that  fea- 
fon  of  the  year  which  affords  moft 
food  for  an  enquiring  mind,  that  I  hatl 
got  all  things  in  order  to  fally  forth  on 
my  inviiible  progreflions.  The  auguft 
reprefematives  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  were  juit  ready  to  aflemble  j  the 
expounders  of  the  Lav/  were  hurrying  to 
Weftminfter  Hall,  and  thofe  of  theGof- 
pel  to  pay  their  compliments  at  St. 
James's.  The  ftiips  of  .war  were  nioftly 
moored  ;  and  their  gallant  commanders 
had  quitted  the  rough,  athietick  toil,  for 
the  foft  charms  of  eafe  and  luxury. 
The  land-heroes,  who,  having  no  em- 
pbymem 
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ployment  for  their  fwords,  had  patted 
their  days  in  rural  fports,  now  hunted 
after  a  different  fort  of  game,  at  the  the- 
atres and  mafquerades.  Frequent  con- 
iultations  were  held  at  the  toilets  of  the 
ladies,  on  ways  and  means  to  outfliine 
each  other  in  the  circle.  Former  amours 
were  now  revived,  and  even  new  ones 
every  day  commenced.  Madam  Intel- 
ligence, with  her  thoufand  and  ten 
thoufand  emiffaries,  all  loaded  with  re- 
ports,  fome  true,  fome  faife,  flew  fwiftiy 
:  through  each  quarter  of  this  great  me- 
tropolis ;  and  had  every  pore  of  every 
human  body  been  an  ear,  they  all  might 
have  been  fully  gratified. 

Befides  the  gratification  of  a  darling 
paflion,  I  had  another,  and  much  more 
juitifiable  reafon,  for  the  value  1  let 
upon  the  legacy  of  my  departed  friend; 
which  is  this:  I  have  it  in  my  power  to 
pluck  ofFthe  mafkof  hypocriiyfrom  the 
feeming  faint ;  to  expofe  vice  and  folly 
in  all  their  various  modes  and  attitudes ; 
to  ftrip  a  bad  action  of  all  the  fpecious 
pretences  made  to  conceal  or  palliate  it, 
and  mew  it  in  it's  native  uglinefs.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  have  alfo  the  means  to 
refcue  injured  innocence  from  the  cruel 
attacks  begun  by  envy  and  fcandal,  and 
propagated  by  prejudice  and  ill-nature. 
In  fine,  I  am  enabled,  by  this  precious 
gift,  to  fet  both  things  and  perfons  in 
their  proper  colours ;  and  not  in  fuch  as, 
either  through  malice  or  partial  favour, 
they  are  frequently  made  to  appear. 

I  mould  be  forry,  however,  if  any 
thing  I  have  faid  mould  give  the  reader 
occaiion  to  imagine  I  am  going  to  pre- 
fenl  him  with  a  book  of  fcandal :  noj 
thefecrets  of  families,  and  characters  of 
perfons,  fhall  be  always  facred  with  me. 
I  fhall  give  no  man  the  opportunity  of 
indulging  a  malicious  pleafure  of  laugh- 
ing at  his  neighbour's  faults.  My  aim, 
in  this  work,  is  not  to  ridicule,  but  re- 
form. I  would  touch  the  hearts,  not 
call  a  blufh  upon  the  face.  And,  as 
few  people  have  errors  fo  peculiar  to 
themfelves,  as  there  are  not  many  guilty 
of  the  like,  if  the  offender  keeps  his  own 
counfel,  he  may  very  well  pafs  undif- 
tinguifhed  among  the  crowd  of  others 
equally  culpable. 

Verramond  is  juflly  accounted  one  of 
the  moft  accomplifhed  gentlemen  of  the 
prefent  age.  The  gracefulnefs  of  his 
perfon,  the  engaging  manner  of  his  con- 
verfation.  his  fine  addrefs,  and  uncom- 
mon capacity,  make  his  company  de- 


fired  by  all  the  young  and  gay  part 
of  the  world  ;  as  his  great  learning, 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  men  and  things, 
render  him  the  oracle  of  the  more  grave 
and  ferious.  I  had  frequently  the  ho- 
nour of  meeting  him  at  feveral  places 
where  I  vifited,  and  found  nothing  in 
him  which  could  in  the  lealt  contradict 
thole  high  ideas  fame  had  given  me  of 
him. 

It  was  therefore  natural  for  me  to  take 
the  advantage  of  my  gift  of  invifibiiity, 
in  order  to  view  this  great  perfon  in  his 
moil  retired  moments  ;  I  mean,  when 
ht-  was  alone,  and  diveiled  of  all  thofe 
modes  and  ceremonies  which  often  dif- 
guife  the  real  man,  and  fliew  him  to  the 
publick  far  different  from  what  he  is. 

Accordingly,  the  firft  vifit  I  made  in 
my  Belt  was  at  his  houfe.  I  flipped  in 
as  foon  as  I  faw  the  door  opened,  went 
up  flairs,  and  paffed  through  feveral 
rooms,  till  I  came  to  that  where  he  was 
fitting.  I  found  him  with  a  book  in 
his  hand,  on  which  he  feemed  very  in- 
tent. I  doubted  not  but  it  was  a  treatife 
of  philofophy,  or  fome  other  piece  of 
learning  or  wit,  fuitable  to  the  capacity 
of  fo  great  a'  genius :  but  how  much 
was  I  furprized,  when,  looking  over 
his  moulder,  I  perceived  it  was  Hoyle's 
Method  of  Playing  the  Game  of  "Whift! 
He  appeared  >r .ore  than  ordinarily  taken 
up  with  one  page,  for  he  read  it  over 
three  or  four  times;  then  ftarted  up  from 
his  chair,  and  throwing  the  book  from 
him  in  a  rage—'  Curfe  on  this  fluff!' 
cried  hej  '  it  is  good  for  nothing  but  to 
'  teach  a  man  how  to  undo  himfelf 
*  with  more  art.'  After  walking  for 
fome  minutes  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  room  with  a  difordered  motion, 
he  flung  himfelf  into  his  chair,  and  fell 
into  a  profound  reverie;  in  which  I 
know  not  how  long  he  might  have  con- 
tinued, if  he  had  not  been  rouzed  from 
it  by  the  approach  of  a  perfon  who  I 
prefently  found  was  his  fteward. 

T  he  bufinefs  on  which  this  man  came 
into  the  room  was  no  way  pleafmg  to 
Verramond  ;  but  becaufe  I  would  avoid 
the  troublefome  repetitions  of  '  laid  he,* 
and  *  replied  he,'  and  *  refumed  the 
'  other,'  and  fuch-like  introductions  to 
every  fpeech,  I  fhall  prefent  all  thofc 
dialogues  which  are  proper  to  be  com- 
municated to  the  publick,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  in  the  printed  copies  of  the- 
atrical performances. 

Steward.  My  lord,  the  feveral  tradef- 
roeu 
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men  whom  your  lordfhip  ordered  to 
come  this  morning  are  below,  and  wait 
your  lordlhip's  commands. 

Verramond.  I  have  no  commands  for 
them  at  all ;  fo  fend  th'/m  away . 

Steward.  Shall  I  bid  them  attend 
your  lordfhip  to-morrow? 

1't.rramond.  Aye,  to-morrow  fix 
months,  if  you  will;  for  I  mall  fcarce 
have  any  bufmefs  with  them  before. 

Steward.  -My  lord,  1  told  them  they 
(hould  all  be  paid  off  this  morning. 
What  excufe  can  I  make  to  them  for 
fuch  a  difappoiittment  ? 

Vcrramond.  E'en  what  you  will.  If 
you  can  invent  nothing  better,  you  may 
tell  them  that  you  lyed  when  you  made 
that  promiie  in  my  name. 

Steward.  Your  lordfhip  knows  it 
was  by  your  own  order  I  made  that  pro- 
mile  ;  and  that  you  fent  me  into  the 
city  yefterday  for  money,  which  I 
doubted  not  but  was  to  make  good  what 
I  had  told  them.  If  your  lordfhip 
pleafes  to  confider,  it  is  now  a  long 
time  fince  they  brought  in  their  bills, 
and  they  have  had  a  great  deal  of  pa- 
tie  nee. 

Verramond.  Rot  their  patience!  Do 
you  think  to  make  a  merit  to  me  of  their 
patience  ?  Go,  I  fay;  fend  them  away, 
and  let  me  hear  no  more  of  them. 

The  toae  in  which  Verramond  ut- 
tered thefe  words  was  fo  auftere,  that  the 
honctt  domettick  had  not  courage  to 
reply,  but  left  the  room  immediately; 
probably  to  receive  no  fofter  treatment 
below,  from  thole  he  was  compelled  to 
difappoint,  than  he  had  jurt  met  with 
above,  for  attempting  to  intercede  in 
their  behalf. 

Lord  Macro  was  preftntly  after  in- 
troduced. The  late  fullennefs  of  Ver- 
ramond  feemtd  now  entirely  diffipated. 
Whatever  was  in  his  heart,  his  counte- 
nance wore  only  fmiles  ;  and  he  ran  to 
receive  him  with  open  arms,  and  ail  the 
teliimonies  of  the  molt  perfect  fatis- 
faction  :  and  yet,  as  I  foon  found  by 
the  difrourfe  they  had  together,  this 
very  Macro,  the  night  before,  had  won 
of  him  at  play  fifteen  hundred  pounds, 
which  was  the  fum  he  had  fet  apart  for 
the  payment  of  his  creditors.  Their 
conversation  turning  wholly  upon  gam- 
ing, a  fubject  neither  entertaining  nor 
improving,  I  mall  give  my  readers  no 
more  than  a  bare  fpecinen  of  it. 


Lord  Macro.  My  dear  Verramond,  I 
could  not  be  eafy  till  I  faw  you  this 
morning  :  I  thought  you  left"  the  com- 
pany fomewjiat  abruptly  Jail  night,  and 
was  afraid  your  ill  luck  had  g.ven  you 
fome  chagrin. 

Vtrramond.  Not  in  the  leafl,  my  dear 
Macro.  I  never  think  any  thing  loft 
that  a  friend  gains.  But  I  remembered 
that  I  had  fome  letters  to  wrire ;  other- 
wile  fhould  have  ftaid  and  tr lifted  For- 
tune with  a  biace  or  two  of  hundreds 
farther. 

Lord  Macro.  As.it  is  an  honour  to 
get  the  better  of  your  lordfhip  in  any 
thing,  fo  it  will  be  no  diigrace  to  be 
overcome  by  a  perfon  of  iuch  iuperior 
abilities  ;  therefore,  I  am  ready  to  give 
you  your  revenge  when  you  think  fit. 

Verramond.  Nay,  as  for  that,  Macro, 
it  mult  be  confelTed  you  know  the  game 
better  than  I. 

Here  followed  a  long  fucceflion  of 
mutual  compliments  on  each  other's 
(kill  in  play  ;  of  which  growing  heartily 
tired,  I  was  beginning  to  think  of  leav- 
ing the  place  ;  and  mould  have  done  Ib, 
if  the  appearance  of  the  fteward  a  fe- 
cond  time  had  not  made  me  expect  fome 
change  in  the  fcene.  His  errand,  and 
the  fuccefs  it  met  with,  will  not,  per- 
haps, appear  fo  extraordinary  to  thole 
acquainted  with  the  modifh  way  of 
thinking,  as  it  then  did  tome. 

Steward.  Farmer  Hobfon  is  below, 
my  lord.  The  poor  man  has  rode  bard 
all  night,  on  purpofe  to  reach  town  this 
morning,  and  lay  his  miferable  condi- 
tion before  yourlordfliip. 

Verramond.  Pifh !  whnt  have  I  to  do 
with  his  condition? 

Steward.  He  fays,  my  lord,  that  his 
cr<;p  proved  fo  bad  lart  year,  that  he 
had  fcarce  wherewith  to  flock  the 
ground  ;  that  Mr.  Hardmeat,  your 
lordfhip' 8  fteward  in  the  country,  is 
very  lenfible  of  his  misfortunes;  yet, 
though  there-  are  but  five  quarters  due, 
threatens  to  turn  him  out  of  the  farm 
next  week.  He  therefore  humbly  hopes 
your  lordfbip  will  take  compaction  en 
him,  as  he  has  fix  final!  children,  and 
his  wife  now  lying  in  of  the  feventh. 

Verramond.  What  bufinefs  have  fuch 
fellows  to  get  children  ?  Does  he  ex- 
pect my  rent  mall  go  for  the  mair.te'- 
nance  of  his  brats  ?  i 

Steward.  He  begs  your  lord/hip  to 
B  conkder 
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confider  that,  for  <  hefe  eleven  years  he 
has  rented  the  farm,  he  has  always  paid 
your  lordship  honeftlyj  and  does  not 
tlotibt,  through  Providence,  but  to  do 
fo  dill,  if  your  lord/hip  is  pleafed  to  have 
patience  till  next  harveft  is  over,  and 
not  ruin  him  at  once. 

Iferramond.  Let  me  hear  no  more  of 
this  ftnff!  I  leave  all  to  Mr.  Hard- 
meat  :  he  knows  whut  he  has  to  do  j  and 
Khali  give  myfelf  no  trouble  about  it. 

The  fteward,  with  whofe  good -na- 
ture I  was  infinitely  charmed,  had  his 
mouth  open  to  urge  fomething  farther 
in  behalf  of  the  diftrefied  former,  but 
was  prevented  by  a  lervant  that  ir.thnt 
coming  in,  and  prefenting  a  letter  to 
Verramond  j  who  then  bid  him  go 
down,  and  tell  the  unhappy  fupplicant 
he  might  return  home,  for  there  was  no 
anfwer  to  be  given  to  his  complaint. 

Verramond  would  not  open  the  Utter 
he  had  juft  received  till  he  knew  who  Cent 
it 5  but,  on  his  footman's  informing  him 
it  came  from  Mr.  Gamble,  h-s  hailily 
broke  the  leal,  and  found  the  contents 
as  follows — 

'    MY   EVER-HONOURED   LORD, 

'  T  Happened  to  be  engaged  laft  night 
•^  *  at  a  houfe  where  the  con  (table, 
with  his  pofle,  made  a  forcible  en- 
.trance,  detr.olifhed  our  tables,  put 
molt  of  the  company  to  flight,  and 
ieized  the  reft.  I  was  unluckily  one 
of  the  hfv  clafs  ;  and  committed  to 
durance  vile,  as  Hudibras  fays,  as 
your  lord  (hip  will  perceive  by  the 
date  hereof. 

*  A  perfon  here  has  undertaken,  for  a 
fee  of  five  guineas,  to  procure  my  im- 
mediate diicharge ;  and  1  do  not 
doubt,  by  the  method  he  proposes,  but 
he  is  able  to  do  it.  I  am  not,  how- 
ever, at  prefent,  matter  of  as  many 
/hillings :  nor  can  any  way  raife  the 
money  he  demands  5  hxving  been 
obliged,  the  day  before  this  accident 
befet  me,  to  leave  my  watch,  linen, 
and  beft  apparel,  at  Mr.  Grub's,  in 
truit  for  a  Imal!  Cum  required  of  me 
by  the  parim- officers,  on  account  of  a 
baftard  child,  which  a  wench  of  the 
town  has  done  me  the  honour  to  fwear 
I  am  the  father  of. 

'  All  my  hopes,  therefore,  of  get- 
ting out  of  limbo,  are  in  your  lord- 
fhip'sgenerofrty  ;  which  it  you  vouch- 
fafe  to  grant  me  this  one  moi  e  proof 


*  of,  I  fhall,  if  pofiible,  be  more  tlia» 
'  ever,  with  the   molt  profound  duty, 

*  dear  patron,  your  devoted  vallal, 

*  RICHARD  GAMBLE. 


'    BRIDEWELt. 

,  *  P.  S.  I  had  forgot  to  acquaint 
your  lord  (hip,  that  I  (hall  have  need 
of  more  than  the  above-mentioned 
fum,  for  difcharging  the  fees  of  ilna 
curled  hole 5  without  the  payment 
of  which  I  cannot  be  rcleafed.' 


Verramond  hefitated  not  a  moment  to 
comply  with  this  requett.,  nor  even 
whether  he  mould  exceed  what  was  de- 
fired  of  him  t  he  drew  out  his  purfe, 
put  ten  guineas  into  the  footman's 
hands,  and  ordered  him  to  run  direftly 
to  Bridewell.  '  Carry  that  money  to 

*  Mr.  Gamble,  with  his  compliments ; 

*  and  let  him  know  he  mould  be  glad 
'  to  Ice  him,  as  foon  as  he  has  recovered 

*  his  liberty.' 

Who  will  fay  now  that  Verramond  is 
not  liberal  ?  But,  alas!  how  ill-placed 
an  a  61  of  benevolence  was  this  ?  Was  it 
not  lather  caprice  than  true  charity, 
which  induced  him  to  beftow  this  mo- 
ney to  fave  a  common  fharper  from  the 
punifhment  he  juttly  merited  j  yet,  at 
the  fame  time,  rtfuie  to  an  honed,  in- 
duftrious  tenant,  a  ftnall  refpite  of  pay- 
ment, though  to  prcferve  him  and  his 
poor  family  from  deftrw&ion  ?  But 
Gamble  was  a  neceffaryperfbn  at  a  gam- 
ing-table 5  he  was  of  importance  to  hi* 
pleafure  that  way:  an;l  the  farmer  be- 
ing only  regarded  for  the  rent  he  paid, 
when  deficient  imhat,  muft  be  thrown 
cut  like  a  piece  of  ufelefs  lumber,  and 
his  place  occupied  by  forne  one  who 
promifed  to  be  of  greater  utility. 

Yet  do  I  not  think  fuch  a  conduit  is 
always  to  beaicribedto  the  fault  of  na- 
ture. Verramond  has  certainly  the 
feeds  of  virtue  and  honour  in  his  foul  j 
but  they  are  fuffocated  and  choaked  up 
by  his  immoderate  love  of  play.  Strange 
is  it,  that  a  man,  capable  of  thinking  fo 
juftly,  will  not  be  at  the  pains  of  think- 
ing at  all,  but  f offer  himfelf  to  be  iway- 
ed,  by  a  darling  propeniity,  to  actions 
which,  if  he  once  *eflected  upon,  he 
would  be  fo  far  from  perpetrating,  that 
he  would  defnife  the  very  temptation  of 
being  guihy  of! 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    III. 

"PRESENTS  THE  READER  WITH 
SOME  PASSAGES  WHICH  CANNOT 

.  FAIL_  OF  ENTERTAINING  THOSE 
NOT  INTERESTED  IN  THEM,  AND 
MAY  BE  OF  SERVICE  TO  THOSE 

WHO  ARE. 

AMONG  the  numerous  troops  of 
Biiti.'h  toafts,  there  are  few  who 
fhine  with  more  diftinguifhed  luftre,  in 
all  publick  places,  than  the  beautiful 
Marcella.  Betides  an  exact  fymmetry 
of  features,  a  mo  ft  delicate  complexion, 
and  a  fine-turned  fhape,  there  is  fome- 
thing  peculnriy  enchanting  in  her  air 
and  mien.  I  never  fee  her,  without 
being  reminded  of  the  celebrated  de- 
fcription  Milton  gives  of  Eve  in  her 
jftate  of  innocence — 

'  Grace  was  in  all  her  fteps,  heav'n  In  her 

*  eye, 
'  In  ev'ry  gefture  dignity  and  love.' 

She  was  married  very  young  to  Cela- 
don ;  and  though  neither  of  their  hearts 
had  been  confulted  in  the  match,  yet 
they  had  the  reputation  of  living  well  to- 
gether.  They  behaved  to  each  other 
with  the  greateft  complaifance  in  pub- 
lick  j  and  if  any  caufe  cf  difcontent 
ever  happened  between  them,  both  had 
the  difcretion  to  keep  it  extremely  private. 

I  could  not,  therefore,  expect  to 
make  any  extraordinary  difcoveries  in 
this  family.  The  door,  however,  hap- 
pening to  be  open  one  day  as  I  parted  by, 
I.  ftepped  in  without  any  previous  de- 
fign  ;  and,  now  I  did  fo,  was  rather  ex- 
cited by  curiofity  of  feeing  iome  fine 
pictures,  which  I  had  been  told  were  in 
thehoufe,  than  of  prying  into  the  beha- 
viour of  the  owners. 

But  it  frequently  falls  out,  that  what 
we  lead  feek  we  moft  tafily  find  ;  and 
thofe  things  we  imagine  fartheft  from 
us,  are  in  effect  the  neareft.  In  paffing 
through  the  feveral  rooms  in  this  houfe, 
I  faw  Marrella  writing  in  her  clofet ; 
and  never  was  I  fo  much  amazed  as 
now,  to  find  fo  fair  a  form  harbour  a 
mind  capable  of  dilating  thefe  lines — 

'  TO   FILLAMOUR. 

'     DEAREST   OF   YOUR    SEX, 

«  r-pHANKS  to  the  powers  of  love 

f  and  liberty,  that  hated  bar  to 

'  all  my  happinefs  is  removed  for  a 


fhort  time  !  Celadon  is  gone  upon  a 
party  of  pleafure,  and  this  night  is 
entirely  my  own.  If,-  therefore,  no 
more  agreeable  engagement  detains 
you,  come  here  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  one.  1  (hall  take  care  to 
fend  all  the  family  to  bed,  except  the 
faithful  Rachel ;  who  fhall  attend  to 
admit  you,  on  your  giving  a  gentle 
rap  againtt  the  mutter  of  the  parlour- 
window  next  the  door.  Let  me  know 
by  the  bearer  whether  I  may  expect 
you  5  though  it  is  a  bleiTing  I  fcarce 
doubt  of,  if  any  of  that  affection  be 
fin  cere,  as  you  have  often  vowed  to 
the  believing  and  paffionate 

1  MARCELLA.' 

Having  fealed  this  billet,  me  called 
her  chambermaid,  and  ordered  her  to 
fend  it,  as  directed,  by  a  trully  porter  j 
then  threw  herielf  upon  a  couch,  took 
the  novel  of  Sylvia  and  Philander,  read 
a  little  in  it,  fighed,  and  feemed  all  dif- 
folvcd  in  the  molt  tender  languifhment  j 
when  her  emhTary  returned,  and  brought 
this  anfwerto  herfummous— 


'  TO  THE  CHARMING  MARCELLA. 
*  DIAR  ANGEL, 

'  T  Am  at  prefent  furrouncled  with  a 
•*•  *  great  deal  of  company,  and  have 
no  opportunity  to  thauk  as  I  would 
the  kindnefs  of  yours.  I  can  only 
fay,  that  nothing  (hall  keep  me  from 
flying  to  my  adorable  Marcella  at  the 
appointed  hour:  till  then,  adieu.  Be 
allured  that  I  am  always,  with  the 
utmoft  ardency,  your  devoted  vaflal, 

v    *FJLLAMOUR.' 

The  fair  libertine  now  expreflsd  the 
higheft  fatisfaction,  and  immediately 
fell  into  difcourfe  with  her  confidante, 
Rachel,  concerning  the  manner  in 
which  this  nocturnal  gr.eft  (hould  be 
concealed,  and  how  neither  his  entrance 
nor  his  exit  be  difcovered,  or  even  fu- 
fpected,  by  any  of  the  family. 

I  had  no  curiofity  to  know  any  thing 
farther  of  this  affair,  fo  took  the  firft 
opportunity  ofleav-ng  the  houie  ;  ex- 
tremely troubled  in  my  mind  that  a  wo- 
man, whole  beauty  had  fo  much  at- 
tracted my  refpect,  fhould  prove  herielf 
fo  unworthy  or  it  by  her  conduct. 

B  a  <  With 
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«  With  what  boldnefs,'  (aid  I  within 
inyfeif,  *  does  the  lovely  wanton  run 
*  headlong  to  her  ruin ;  fearlefs  of 
'  guilt,  and  of  the  punifhment  which, 
'  one  time  or  other,  mult  be  the  un- 
'  failing  confequence  ! 

"  As  if  that  faultlefs  form  could  act  no 

'*  crime1, 
<c  But  Heaven,  on  looking  on  it,  muft  for- 

«<  feive  !" 

I  went  home,  and  got  my  Tablets 
cleared  from  the  impure  contents  of  the 
above-recited  epiftlefc.  I  wimed,  in- 
deed, to  think  i!o  more  of  this  tranfac- 
tion;  and,  to  lecond  my  endeavours 
that  way,  towards  evening  lallied  out 
again,  equipped  in  my  Inviiinl&  Belt, 
like  a  true  knight-errant,  in  fetich  of 
Inch  adventures  as  chance  mould  pre- 
lent  me  with. 

I  went  to  the  houie  of  an  elderly  lady, 
with  whom  I  formerly  had  been  ac- 
quainted. She  was  at  that  time  looked 
vpon  as  a  pattern  of  piety  and  prudence: 
fathers,  huflrmds,  brotheis,  all  who 
had  any  concern  for  the  virtue  and  re- 
putation of  the  female  part  of  their  fa- 
mily, recommended  her  example  for 
their  imitation  ;  but,  at  lalt,  alter  a  iong 
feries  of  the  molt  laudable  and  becoming 
aft  ions,  (he  at  once  degenerated  into 
the  very  reverie  of  what  (he  had  been  ; 
fell  into  ail  the  fufhionuble  follies  of  the 
times,  at  an  age  when  others  are  begin- 
ning to  grow  weary  or  them,  and  com- 
menced a  coquette  :n  fitly- live. 

I  Imi  been  told  luch  things,  in  rela- 
tion to  her  conduct,  as  teemed  to  me  too 
unaccountable  to  be  believed  ;  and  was 
extremely  lorry  to  rind,  in  the  vifit  I 
now  made  her,  all  thole  reports  con- 
firmed by  the  teltimony  of  my  own 
ienffs. 

This  lady,  wlv-m  I  (hall  diftinguifli 
by  the  name  of  Lamia,  lets  an  h  gh  value 
upon  hertv  If  for  Iv.-r  great  flcillat  picquet. 
She  challenged  Grizelda,  another  anti- 
quated belle,  who  a  Kb  pretends  to  be  an 
adept  in  that  Icience,  to  play  with  her 
for  an  hundred  guineas  the  firft  four 
games  in  fix.  The  other  loved  money; 
and,  not  doubting  me  mould  come  off 
conqueror,  readily  embraced  the  pro- 
polk];  and  the  night  agreed  upon  be- 
tween them  for  the  deciliqn  pf  this  event, 
happened  to  be  that  in  which  I  went. 

Grizeida  came  to  the  door  jult  as  I 
did;  fo  I  flipped  in  behind,  and  fol- 
lowed her  up  fbirs  ;  where  (be  was  re- 
ceivtd  by  Lamia  with  the  gre..ttil  po- 


litenefs  and  fhew  of  affection.  The 
card-table  was  called  for,  and  the  la- 
dies fat  oppofite  to  each  other.  I  placed 
myfelf  at  the  end  of  the  table,  that,  be- 
ing between  them,  I  might  have  the 
better  opportunity  of  obferving  what 
both  did.  They  were  now  very  ft-ri- 
ous,  and  attentive  to  the  bufmefs  they 
were  upon  :  played,  or  rather  cheated, 
each  other  with  great  caution ;  for  I 
foon  perceived  that  it  was  in  this  latter 
part  of  the  art  of  gaming  that  the  excel  r 
lence  of  either  chiefly  confilted. 

For  a  time,  each  was  fo  tiken  up 
with  her  own  p£ tites  fourberies,  as  not 
to  have  leifure  to  oblerve  thole  pra6tiled 
by  her  adverfary.  At  lalt,  however. 
Lamia  having  re-taken  in  a  card  (lie  had 
laid  out,  Grizelda  perceived  it,  anri  ar- 
cufed  her  of  the  change.  Rage  anddil- 
dain,  on  finding  herfelf  detected,  made 
the  cheeks  of  the  other  glow  with  a 
deeper  fcarlet  than  the  carmine  had 
given  them  ;  and  her  eyes  even  in  de- 
1'pight  of  age,  fpnklewith  fires  which' 
love  and  youth  hui  never  power  to  fill 
them  wiih,  The  other  was  no  lei's  en- 
flamed. — But  their  reltntment  will  belt 
be  (hewn  in  the  expreflions  made  ufe  of 
by  themfelves. 

Lamia.  I  am  fur  prized  you  can  lufpecl: 
me  guilty  of  fo  mean  a  thing  as  cheating 
at  cards.  Sure  you  cannot  think  I  va- 
lue the  trifle  we  are  playing  for!  What 
is  an  hundred  guineas  to  me?  I  re- 
gard an  hundred  no  more  than  a  pinch 
of  muff. 

Grizelda.  Madam,  I  vnlue  an  hun- 
dred guineas  as  little  as  yourfelf  ;  but  I 
hate  to  be  impofed  upon. 

Lamia.  What  do  you  mean,  Ma- 
dam ?  Do  you  fay  I  have  impofed  upon 
you  ? 

Grizelda.  I  fay  you  would  have  done 
it,  Madam,  if  my  eyes  had  not  been 
quicker  than  your  hands. 

Lamia,  Madam,!  fcorn  your  words! 
and  if  you  were  not  in  my  houfe,  (hould 
tell  you  that  you  lyed. 

Grizelda.  And  if  it  were  not  in  re- 
fpeit  to  your  age,  Madam,  I  (hould 
tell  you  that  you  were  a  bate  woman, 
and  had  invited  me  hither  only  to  cheat 
me  of  my  money. 

Lamia.  My  age  ! — good  lack, 
age!— I  leave  the  world  to  judge  whici 
of  us  two  looks  the  oldeft.  I  be?,  Ma- 
dam, you  will  net  deceive  yourfelf.  It 
is  not  your  long  falfe  locks,  hanging 
dangling  on  each  fide  your  face,  tlu 
hide  the  wrinkles  of  it. 
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GrizeUa.  I  wear  no  plumpers,  Ma- 
«lam  !  Do  you  not  remember;' when  one 
of  yours  dropped  out  of  your  mouth  at 
Lady  Betty's  drawing-room,  h'jw  a^l 
the  company  were  frighted  at  you,  aad 
cried  out  you  had  loll  half  your  face? 

I  ftarted  on  hearing  this  reproach  of 
Grizelda,  being,  at  that  time,  utterly 
unacquainted  with  the  meaning  of  it ; 
but,  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  a  great 
many  of  my  readers  may  be  as  ignorant 
iu  this  point  as  myfelf  then  was,  I  ilrn'l 
explain  it,  by  giving  a  direction  of  the 
ufe  and  preparation  of  plumpers,  as  I 
have  fince  received  it  from  the  waiting- 
maul  of  a  woman  of  condition. 

A   SURE   WAY   TO   HELP   LANK 
CHEEKS. 

TAKE  a  p'ecg  of  the  fineft,  clesneft 
f;>onge  you  can  gft.  Cut  out  of  it  two 
ihnall  bolfters,  and  place  thein  between 
your  cheeks  and  teeth,  if  you  have  any; 
if  not,  the  gums  will  ferve  to  keep 
them  up.  (in  taking  them  out  of  your 
mouth,  going  to  bed,  throw  them  imo 
a  tea-cup  of  rofe  or  orange-flower  wri- 
ter, and  let  them  ibak.  all  night  :  this 
will  not  only  cleanfe  them  from  wl\at- 
ever  impurites  they  may  haw  happened 
to  have  received,  but  will  alfo  give  a 
deleclable  flavour  to  the  breath. — Pro- 
batwn  eft. 

Thefe  ladies  purfued  their  mutual  al- 
tercations for  a  confiderahle  time,  in  a 
fafhion  which  the  intelligent  reader  may 
eafily  conceive  by  the  fample  I  have 
given.  I  fhall  therefore  only  lay  that, 
after  having  charged  each  other  with  all 
the  vices  and  foibles  that  either  of  them 
could  think  of,  they  at  lalt  quarrelled 
theinfelves  into  a  reconciliation,  besrged 
each  other's  pardon,  and  went  to  play  a 
fccond  time:  then  fell  out  again;  and 
provocations  on  both  fides  being  re- 
newed, and  reproaches  itill  growing 
more  piquant,  Lamia  tore  the  cards, 
and  threw  them  into  the  fire.  Grizelda 
called  for  her  chair,  and  left  the  houle  in 
a  great  fury.  I  gladly  followed  her 
out,  being  heartily  fick  of  what  I  had 
feen  between  thele  fair,  or  rather  unfair 
amagonifts  ;  but  had  no  opportunity  of 
getting  away  before,  as  the  door  had 
never  once  been  opened. 

It  was  now  near  two  hours  paft  mid- 
n>ght;at>dlf6undmorerarisfa€noninth« 
thoughts  of  going  to  my  repofe,  than  in 


thofe  difcoveries  my  invifimlity  had  en- 
tertained me  with.     I  was  making  all 
the  fpeed   I  could  to  my   apartment  for 
that  purpofe,  but  fate  decreed  it  other- 
wife,    and  had   contrived  an    acciderrt 
which  renewed  all  my  former  curiofity. 
In  my  way  home  I  pafled  through  the 
ftreet  \vhere  Marcella   lived ;    and  the 
fight  of  herhoufc  bringing  frefh  into  my 
mind  what  the  morfMng  had  prefented, 
I  could  not  keep  myfelf  fiom  (topping 
fhorr,  to  make  refleclions  on  the  conduct 
of  that  fair  fallen  angel.    *  Sheisdoubt- 
lefs  by  this  time  in  the  arms   of  her 
beloved   Fillamour,'  laid  I  to  myfelf; 
and.whi'e  revelling  in  the  pleal\:res  of 
a  loofe  inclination,  forfeits  all  fenfe  of 
honour,  duty,   fame,  and  even  what 
k  owing  to  the  merit  of  thofe  charms 
natvre  has  endowed   her  with;    and 
oh !  ftrange  paradox  of  a  vicious  flame ! 
renders  herfclf  cheap  and  contemptible 
in   the  eyes   of  the  very  man  whoie 
efteem  (he  moft  wifhes  to  prelerve!' 
How  long  I  (hould  have  remained  in 
th.'s  reverie  I  know  not,  but  I  was  rouzed 
from    it  by   the   fudden  appearance  of 
Ctladon,  who,  with  a  light  carried  be- 
fore him,  came  haftily  down  the  ftreet, 
and  knocked  at  his  own  door.  To  fee  him 
return  at  a  time  when  I  knew  he  was  fo 
little  expecled,  made  me  not  doubt  but 
that  he  had  received  fome  information 
of  the  injury  done  him,  and  came  hi 
order  to  deleft  and  revtnge  himfelfon 
the  guilty  pair.     I   trembled   for  poor 
Marcella;  but  what  grounds  I  had  to  do 
fo,   as  well  as   the  event  of   this  night's 
traniaclion,  muu   be   U- ft   to   the  next 
chapter, 


CHAP.    IV. 

CONCLUDES  AN  ADVENTURE  OF  A 
VFRY  SINGULAR  NATURE  IN  IT'S 

CONSEQUENCES. 

'  I  ''HE  anxiety  I  was  under  to  know 
J».  what  would  become  of  poor  Mar- 
cella, immediately  determined  me  to  fol- 
low her  hnfband  into  the  hou(e.  A  man- 
ftrvant  not  hnving  obeyed  his  lady's 
commands  in  going  to  bed,  having  fome- 
thing  or  other  wherewith  to  employ  him- 
felf  ;n  his  own  room,  on  hearing  fome- 
body  at  the  door,  looked  through  the 
window,  and  perceiving  it  was  his  maf- 
ter,  flew  down  ftairs,  and  gave  him  en- 
trance on  the  fiift  knock. 

Rachel, 
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Rachel,  who  had  been  polled  centinel 
in  a  hack  parlour,  in  order  to  watch  the 
break  of  day,  and  conduft  Filb 
out  of  the  hjufe  before  any  of  the  fanrly 
were  ftirring,  no.v  camerihvJng  out  on 
hearing  the  ftreet-door  opened  ;  but, 
fcarce  could  an  apparition  huvefpread  a 
greater  terror  through  her  whole  frame 
than  did  the  fight  of  Celadon  at  this 
juncture. 

Rachel.  Lord,  Sir,  who  could  have 
thought  your  honour  would  have  come 
home  to-night? 

Celadon.  I  did  not  defign  it,  indeed  5 
Irut,  is  ii  fo  ftran^e  a  thing  that  a  man 
fliould  change  his  mir.d  ? 

In  fpeakiug  this  he  was  pafling  on, 
but  Hie  threw  herfelf  between  him  and 
the  foot  of  che  flairs,  aiui  catching  fail 
hold  of  the  flecve  of  his  coat  prevented 
him  from  going  up,  with  thefs  words  : 

Rachel.  Oh,  dear  Sir!  Ibegyouvill 
Kot  diflurb  my  lady;  fhe  is  gone  to  bed 
very  much  difcompofed:  pray  be  fogood 
as  to  ftep  into  the  parlour;  there  is  a 
good:  fire,  and  I  will  go  and  lee  if  flie 
is  awake,  and  tell  her  you  are  here. 

Celadon.  -My  wife  ill !  What  is  the 
matter  with  her  ? 

Rachel.  I  do  not  know,  Sir,  but  (he 

was  feized  with  a  fort  of  a I  can't 

tell  the  name  of  it,  indeed  not  I;  but  I 
believe  it  was  fotnethinfi  like  a  fit  j  arid 
i'o,  Sir,  me  went  to  bed;  but  \  will  go 
and  let  her  know  you  are  come. 

Celadon.  No,  no,  flie  may  be  aileep, 
and  it  would  be  a  pity  to  wake  her;  there- 
fore I'll  take  your  advice,  Mis.  Rachel, 
and  fit  a  little  in  the  parlour. — Tom,  do 
you  goto  bed,  1  fliall  not  want  any  thing 
io-  night. 

The  fellow  did  as  he  was  commanded; 
and  I  could  eafily  perceive,  by  Rachel's 
countenance,  th.-.t  me  was  upon  the  wing 
to  be  gone  too,  impatient,  I  fuppofe,  to 
apprize  Marcelh  of  what  had  happened, 
and  aiiiit  her  in  contriving  fome  means 
for  concealing  her  gallant:  but  what- 
ever her  thoughts  were,  Celadon  had 
that  moment  got  fomething  in  his  head 
which  effectually  prevented  any  fchemes 
fat  might  oiherwiie  have  laid  for  fecur- 
inp, the  honour  of  her  lady.  Tom  was  no 
fooner  gone  than  Celadon  took  hold  of 
both  her  hands,  and  drew  her  gently  into 
the  parlour,  with  the  e  words — 

Celadon.  Come,  Mrs.  Rachel,  if  I 
am  fo  complaifant  to  my  wife's  di {order 
as  to  refiam  going  to  bed  to  her,  I  th'nk 
I  may  very  well  be  allowed  the  pleafure 


of  your  company,  by  way  of  confola- 
tion. 

Rachel.  Oh,  deal'  Sir!  what  pleafure 
cm  you  find  in  the  company  of  fuch  a 
one  as  I? 

Celadon.  As  much  as  I  can  wifh. 
Come,  fitdcwn;  nay,  you  mall  fit;by  me  j 
now  we  are  alone,  there  is  nooccafion  for 
ail  this  dilhnce  between  us.  I  have  a 
great  d^al  to  fay  to  you;  nothing,  fine, 
was  ever  fo  1  ;cky  as  rny  coming  home 
to-night!  I  like  you,  1  love  you,  and 
have  longed,  almoft  evei  fmce  you  came 
into  the  family,  for  an  opportunity  to 
tell  you  fo. 

Rachel.  Lord,  Sir,  how  ftrangely  you 
talk  to  one  !  I  wifh  your  honour  would 
ler  me  go  up  ftairs,  to  lee  how  my  lady 
does. 

Cekdon.  No,  indeed,  I  (hall  not  fuffer 
yoi;  to  run  away,  and  leave  me  a^one 
here;  if  my  wife  wants  any  thing  ilie 
will  ring  her  bell.  Come,  n->ne  ot  this 
coynefsj  let  me  tell  you,  child,  too  much 
reierve  in  private  with  a  man  who  love,s 
you,  and  has  it  in  his  power  to  make 
your  fortune,  is  as  unbecoming  as  too 
much  familiarity  would  be  in  public!-;. 
You  may  depend  upon  it,  whatever  fa- 
vours you  bellow  on  me  ftiall  be  returned 
with  o- hers  no  lef's  agreeable  to  yourfelf. 
I  know  very  well  how  a  perfon  of  my 
ftition  ought  to  behave  towards  one  of 
yours  in  thefe  cafes,  and  (hall  aft  ac- 
cordingly. 

R  chel  made  no  reply  to  all  this,  but 
hung  down  her  head,  and  looked  ex- 
tremrly  idiy.  Celadon,  interpreting  her 
filcnce  as  a  half  con  lent  to  his  ddires, 
bc-gan  now  to  add  kilfes  and  embraces  to 
hi s  felicitations :  the  warmth  with  which 
he  prefled  her,  foon  wrought  the  effect 
it  was  intended  for  5  though  J  eafily  per- 
ceived the  molt  prevailing  argument  he 
madeufe  of  was  taking  out  his  purie,  and 
pouring  twenty  guineas  into  her  lap, 
Thetianfport  which  fparkled  in  the  eyes 
of  this  mercenary  creatuie,  on  behold- 
ing the  glittering  bait,  put  me  im- 
mediately in  mind  of  what  Mr.  Dryden 
makes  Jupitev  fay  in  his  play  of  Amphy- 
triou— 

«  When  I  made 

*  This  gold,  I  made  a  greater  god  than  Jove, 
'  Ana  gave  my  own  omnipotence  away.' 

But  it  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 

a  pirl,  fuch  as  this  Rachel,   fliould  fall 

prollnte  before  that  reigning  idol  of  th 

worlJe 
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world,  who  has  for  it's  votaries  not  only 
men  of  the  greateft  parts  and  abilities, 
but  allb  too  many  among  thofe  who 
make  the  higheft  profcfiions  of  honour, 
probity,  and  virtue;  nay,  I  am  Cony  to 
fay,  of  religion  :  daily  experience,  how- 
ever, and  a  very  fmallobfervation  of  the 
corruption  of  the  prefent  age,  evinces 
this  melancholy  truth. 

So  finding  a  fcene  was  likely  to  enfue, 
which  it  was  not  agreeable  to  my  incli- 
nation, or  any  way  proper  that  I  mould 
be  wit:  efs  of,  I  withdrew  into  an  ad- 
jacent parlour,  where  folitude,  darknefs, 
and  the  profound  filence  of  every  thing 
about  me,  contiibuted  to  promote  the 
molt  folemn  meditations.  I  reflected  on 
the  extreme  folly,  as  well  as  wicked- 
nefs,  of  giving  way  to  an  inordinate  gra- 
tification of  the  fenfes,  and  the  certain 
danger,  and  almoft  certain  infamy, 
which  attends  the  doing  fo.  On  thrs  oc- 
cafion  feveral  paffages  and  accidents  re- 
lating to  many  of  my  acquaintance  oc- 
curred frefh  to  my  mind;  and  when  I 
remembered  how  fome,  who  had  been 
endowed  by  Heaven  and  Fortune  with 
every  requifite,  excepting  virtue,  to  com- 
pleat  their  happinefs,  yet  by  the  want  of 
that  alone  had  expofed  themfelves  to  a 
condition  the  moft  abjeft  and  ccntemp- 
tible  to  which  a  reafonable  being  can 
poffibly  be  reduced,  I  could  not  forbear 
trying  out  with  the  inimitable  Cow-ley-— 

*  All  this  world's  noife  appears  to  me 

*  But  as  a  dull,  il!-a£ted  comedy.' 

While  I  was  thus  ruminating,  and 
wondering  within  myfeif  what  would  be 
the  confequence  of  this  night's  tranfac- 
tion,  I  perceived  through  the  crevices 
of  the  window-lhutters,  that  the  day  be- 
gan to  break,  and  prefently  after  heard 
a  certain  ruftlingupon  the  Mails:  it  was 
occafioned  by  Marctlja  and  Fillamour, 
who,  on  finding;  Rachel  did  not  come 
up  as  they  expected,  and  the  light  was 
pretty  far  advancing,  were  creeping  foftly 
down.  The  noile  Marcella  made  in  un- 
"faiiening  the  chain  that  went  acrofs  the 
ftreet-door,  wa^ed  Celadon  and  Rachel, 
who  it  feems  h  d  both  fallen  atleep:  the 
former,  on  hearing  the  noi{e,  was  running 
out  of  the  parlour,  to  fee  what  was  the 
matter;  but  Rachel  prevented  him,  by 
faying,  (he  was  fure  it  was  only  one  of 
the  footmen,  who  went  out  more  aa-ly 
than  ordinary  to  the  ftable.  This  excufe 


might  have  folved  all,  if  Marcella  her- 
felf  had  not  unluckily  been  her  own  be- 
trayer. That  lady,  ir.cenfnd  beyond 
meafure,  pufhed  open  the  dour  of  the 
room  where  Rachel  was  ordered  to  at- 
tend, beginning  to  upbraid  before  (he 
faw  her. 

Marcella,  So,  minx,  you  haveferved 
me  finely;  rt  is  almott  broad  day.  I  have 
knocked  the  heel  of  mv  (hoe  almott  off, 
for  I  would  not  ring  for  fear  01'  alarm- 
ing the  family.  I  fuppofe  you  have  been 
afleep:  this  it  is  to  place  any  dependance 
on  fervants. 

Celadon,  on  hearing  his  wife's  voice 
before  (lie  entered,  had  llepped  behind 
a  fcreen,  either  fuipefting  fomethms;  of 
the  truth,  or  becaufe  he  was  unwilling 
to  be  furprized  with  Rachel  at  that  hour  j 
and  Rachel,  doubly  confounded  be- 
tween her  lady's  reproaches  and  the 
knowledge  who  was  wknefs  of  them, 
that  me  was  utterly  unable  to  fpeak  one 
word  for  fome  time,  but  (hook  her  head, 
winked,  and  pointed  to  the  fcreen, 
thinking,  by  thole  iignificant  geftures, 
to  prevent  Marcella  from  faying  any 
thing  farther;  til!  finding  fhe  was  again 
opening  jher  mouth,  (lie  recovered  her- 
felf  enough  to  cry  out— 

Rachel.  Lord,  Madam,  do  not  ftand 
talking  here;  you  will  certainly  get  cold, 
and  make  ycurielf  worfc;  ccrlicicr  you 
are  half  naked;  pray  goto  bed  again. 

Marceila.  What  does  the  wench 
menn  ?  but  I  fuppofe  you  have  been  at 
the  ratina  bottle,  and  ftupified  vmnfUf, 
according  to  cuftom.  Well,  'tis  your 
own  lofs;  for  I  dare  (wear  Fillamour 
would  have  given  you  no  lefs  a  prefenfc 
than  five  guineas  for  your  diligence,  if 
you  had  come  up  ;u  von  ought  to  have 
done:  'tis  row  quite  light  in  the  ftreet, 
and  a  th.Gufr.ml  to  one  but  Come  of  the 
neighbours  may  have  feen  him  go  out. 

Celadon  canting fcfwctfd.  So,  Madarn, 
I  find  you  have  been  diverting  youdelf, 
and  Fiil^mour  is  the  man  to  whom  I  am 
obiu;?d  for  giving  you  cor.folation  in 
my  abftnce. 

That  p.rtbn  mud  know  very  little  of 
jv.t'ire,  who4  does  net  eafily  conceive 
v;hat  M.Tce'la  felr  in  fo  ftiocicing  a  junc- 
ture; iurpn/e,  'Ihame,  and  vexation  fi>r 
having  thus  foolifhly  expofed  her  guilt, 
quite  overwhelmed  her  heart;  megsve 
a  great  fhnek,  and  funk,  half-fainting, 
iMt(.  c<  i hair.  Racbel  ran  to  her  afilft- 
ance,  and  at  the  fame  time  willing  to 
retrieve, 
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retrieve,  if  poflihle,  told  Celadon  that  he 
muft  not  take  any  notice  of  her  lady's 
words ;  that  fhe  went  very  ill  to  hed ;  that 
{he  was  delirious,  and  knew  not  what 
fhe  faid.  This,  however,  had  no  effect 
upon  him;  he  was  tco  well  convinced  of 
the  injury  that  had  been  done  him,  and 
loaded  his  tranfgreflmg  wife  with  every 
invective  that  a  hufband,  in  his  circum- 
ftanees,  could  invent. 

But  certainly  it  is  JmpofFible  for  any 
woman  to  behave  with  greater  courage 
and  refutation  than  Marcella  now  did  ; 
fhe  prefently  regained  her  fenfes,  and  af- 
ter having  made  Rachel  leave  the  room, 
a  moment's  reflection  ferved  her  to  re- 
ply to  the  reproaches  made  her  by  her 
hufband,  in  thefe  terms — 

Marcella.  Well,  Sir,  I  confefs  ap- 
pearances are  again  ft  me,  nor  do  I  won- 
der at,  nor  will  refent  the  afperity  of 
yourtreatment.  Though  guilty  of  no  real 
crime,  my  vanity  has  led  me  into  a  folly 
which  merits  all  you  have  faid  to  me.  I 
have  not,  in  fa6t,  dilhonoured  either  my  - 
jelf  or  you,  and  my  behaviour  this  night 
has  only  mortified  the  pride  and  arro- 
gance of  a  man  who  would  have  rivalled 
you  in  my  efleem  and  affect  ion. 

Celadon.  Excellent,  i'fahh — beyond 
imagination.  I  have  been  toid,  indeed, 
that  a  woman  need  but  look  down  upon 
her  apron-ltring  to  find  an  excuse  for 
the  molt  enormous  crime  file  can  be 
guilty  of;  but  this  of  yours  is  Inch  a 
one,  as  cannot  fail  of  giving  a  good  deal 
of  diverfion  in  a  court  of  judicatuie; 
though  I  fcavce  think  it  will  fa\e  either 
Fillamour's  eftate  from  the  penalty  the 
law  inflicts  on  an  attempt  to  baftardize 
an  honourable  family,  or  his  throat  ho.n 
thejuftice  of  my  fword. 

The  boldnefs  of  Marcella  was  not  to 
Jbe  awed  by  thefe  menaces;  fhe  found  he 
had  too  much  understanding  to  beim- 
pofed  upon  by  the  mallow  artifice  fhe 
iiad  made  ufe  of;  that  he  now  heartily 
difpifed  her,  and  that  fhe  had  no  longer 
nuy  meafures  to  preferve  with  him: 
therefore,  collecting  ail  the  courage  fhe 
was  mittrefs  of,  fhe  threw  her  eyes  upon 
him  with  a  contempt  equal  to  that  \\ 
.he  looked  upon  her,  and  made  him  tliis 
reply — 

Marcella.  'Tis  mighty  well,  Sir;  you 
are  at  your  liberty  to  make  ufe  of  all  the 
weapons  in  your  power  for  revenge;  but 
I  would  have  you  to  remember,  that 
whether  Fillamcur  cuts  ycur  threat,  or 


you  cut  his,  and  are  hanged  for  it,  the 
matter  will  be  of  little  importance  to 
me;  and  as  for  a  court  of  judicature,  I 
believe  you  will  find  it  very  difficult  to 
make  good  any  accufations  you  may  ex- 
hibit againft  me  there:  no  one  ever  law 
me  in  bed  with  Fillamour,  much  Id's 
can  prove  any  criminal converiation  be- 
tween us,  fo  that  the  ridicule  would  turn 
wholly  upon  yourlelf;  and  perhaps  pro- 
voke me,  as  I  have  had  no  child  by  you, 
to  bring  in  a  bill  of  impotency,  in  which 
cafe  I  fhould  have  all  my  fortune  re- 
turned ;  a  thins;  your  prefent  circum- 
llances  would  not  very  well  bear,  as 
fome  part  of  your  eltate  is  already  mort- 
gaged. 

To  all  this  Celadon  was  able  to  make 
no  other  reply,  than  that  he  flood  amazed 
at  her  audacity;  that  he  found  fhe  was 
abandoned  to  all  fenfe  of  fhan;e;  that 
ihe  was  a  monfter  of  impudence,  and 
fuch  like:  at  which  fhefeemed  not  in  the 
leaft  moved,  but  proceeded  to  reafoii 
with  him  in  the  fame  determined  faihion 
fhe  had  begun. 

Marcella.  Look  you,  Celadon,  all  the 
fury  you  can  be  poifefled  ot  will  remedy 
nothing:  let  us  argue  like  rational  crea- 
tures; whatever  opjnion  we  may  have  of 
each  other,  the  only  way  to  preferve 
either  of  our  characters,  is  to  live  well 
together  in  the  eyes  of  the  world .  I  tell 
you  that  I  am  innocent,  and  it  is  for 
your  eaie  and  interelt,  as  well  as  mine, 
that  you  fhould  believe  I  am  fo;  which 
if  you  do,  I  faithfully  promife  to  regu- 
lar my  conduct  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
bring  no  difreputation  on  nryfelf,  or 
«i::iio:iourto  you;  but  if  you  fly  into  ex- 
tremes, you  will  oblig*  me  to  do  the 
fame;  and,  what  but  our  mutual  infamy 
and  destruction  can  be  the  end  of  facn 
a  conteft?  I  leave  you  to  conlkler  on 
what  I  have  faid,  and  wait  your  cooler 
moments  for  an  anfwer. 

With  thefe  words  fhe  went  haftily  out 
of  the  room.  Celadon  oiYered  not  to 
detain  her,  tan  continued  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards,  teftifying,  by  fevers 
difordered  geltures,  the  inward  agitations 
of  his  rr.Mid.  After  fome  moments 
ihe  filent  exprtfllons  of  his  rage, 
he  called  to  the  fervants,  moft  of  whom 
were  now  ftirrin«,  to  get  a  bed  prepare 
for  him  in  another  chamber;  but  I 
of  opinion,  that  when  he  retired  thithtr, 
it  was  Ids  to  fk-ep  than  to  reflect  how  it 
would  bcft  become  him  to  behave  under 
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the  ftiocking  circumftance  he  was  now 
involved  in. 

Finding  no  farther  difcoveries  were 
Jikely  to  be  made  at  this  time,  I  left  the 
houfe  on  the  rirft  opening  of  the  ftreet- 
door,  and  returned  home}  where,  fa- 
tigued as  I  was  for  want  of  relt,  the 
aftonimment  I  was  in  at  the  behaviour 
of  Marcella  would  not  fuffer  the  lead 
/lumber  to  dole  my  eyes. 

For  fome  days  I  was  extremely  im- 
patient to  know  the  refult  of  this  affair  ; 
but,  hearing  no  talk  of  it  about  town, 
began  to  conclude  that  the  wife's  argu- 
ments had  prevailed,  and  the  huiband 
had  fubmitted  his  refentment  to  his  con- 
venience. I  foon  found  I  was  not  de- 
ceived in  my  conjectures,  for  in  lefs  than 
a  week  I  faw  Celadon  and  Marcella 
taking  the  air  together  in  their  own 
coach,  with  the  fame  appearance  of  fere- 
nity  in  both  their  countenances,  as  if 
nothing  of  the  adventure  I  have  been  re- 
lating had  ever  happened. 


CHAP.     V. 

SHEWS,  THAT  THOUGH  A  REMISS- 
NESS  OF  CARE  IN  THE  BRINGING 
UP  OF  CHILDREN,  CAN  SCARCE 
FAIL  OF  BEING  ATTENDED  WITH 
VERY  BAD  CONSEQUENCES;  YET, 
THAT  AN  OVER  EXACT  CIRCUM- 
SPECTION IN  MINUTE  THINGS, 
MAY  SOMETIMES  PROVE  ECOJAL- 
LY  PERNICIOUS  TO  THEIR  FU- 
TURE WELFARE. 

VARIOUS  were  the  reports  con- 
cerning Alinda,  both  while  (he 
was  alive,  and  after  her  deceafe;  but 
all  the  world  could  fay  with  any  cer- 
tainty, either  of  her  affairs  or  conduct, 
might  be  comprized  in  the  following  ar- 
ticles. 

That  flie  was  the  only  child  of  a  very 
eminent  and  wealthy  merchant  in  the 
city,  who,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  left 
off  bufincfs,  and  having  purchafed  an 
eftate  of  near  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
in  the  country,  retired  thither  to  pafs 
the  remainder  of  his  days,  taking  Alirida 
with  him,  at  that  time  about  ten  years 
of  a°;e. 

That  through  fome  peculiarities  in  his 
temper,  (he  was  educated  in  a  very  odd 
fafhion,  fecludad  from  all  converlation 
with  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  fcai  ce 


fuffered  to  fpeak  to  any  one  out  of  their 
own  family. 

That  after  his  death,  which  happened 
in  her  feverneenth  year,  (he  returned, 
with  the  conlent  of  her  guardians,  to 
London,  lived  in  a  manner  fuitabie  to 
her  fortune,  and  had  many  advan- 
tageous offers  of  marriage,  all  which  me 
rejected  without  giving  any  reafon  for 
doing  fo. 

That  at  one  and  twenty  (he  fell  into 
a  wafting  diforder,  which  was  judged  to 
proceed  rather  from  fbme  inward  grief 
preying  upon  her  fptrits, than  from  any 
diliemper  of  the  body ;  it  baffled,  how- 
ever, all  the  (kill  of  the  phyficians,  and 
fhe  expired  after  a  tedious  languimment 
of  near  three  years,  leaving  the  pofleffion 
of  her  eftate  to  a  nephew  of  her  father's, 
who  was  the  next  of  kin. 

All  thefe  things,  I  fay,  were  publick  j 
but  as  to  the  motive  which  made  her 
avoid  liftening  to  any  proposals  for 
changing  her  condition,  or  the  caufe  of 
that  melancholy  which  brought  on  her 
death,  every  one  (poke  of  them  as  they 
thought  proper,  and  according  as  the 
difpolitions  of  their  own  hearts  inclined 
them  to  judge. 

Few,  however,  were  charitable  enough 
te  put  the  beft  conftruction  on  her  con- 
duel;  fome  faid  fhe  was  a  man-haterj 
others,  that  loving  the  fex  too  well,  ihe 
could  not  think  of  entering  into  a  Hate 
which  mult  confine  her  to  one  alone. 
Thofe  who  entertained  the  mod  favour- 
able opinion,  imagined  (he  had  unhap- 
pily engaged  her  heart  where  there  was 
no  poflibi.ity  of  a  return  :  this  laft  con- 
jecture feemed  indeed  moft  probable, 
and  gained  ground  after  (he  fell  into 
that  heavy  languor  which  excluded  her 
from  all  thole  pleafures  (he  had-  been  ac- 
cuftomed  to  partake,  and  at  length  de- 
prived her  of  life;  but  all  this,  to  make 
life  of  the  vulgar  adage,  was  (peaking 
without  book;  my  gift  of  invifibility  gave 
me  alone  the  means  of  penetrating  into 
the  mvftery. 

As  I  had  been  acquainted  with  her, 
and  vilited  her  while  me  continued  :o  lee 
company,  I  frequently  fent,  or  called  to 
enquire  after  her  health.  One  clay  when 
I  did  fa,  a  fervant  belonging  to  her  kini- 
man  and  heir  at  law  came  to  the  door 
at  the  fame  time,  and  we  both  rcoeivtM 
for  anfwer,  that  me  expired  the  nigh* 
before. 

The  fellow  ran  directly  to,  inform  his 
C  Uiaitej, 
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mafter,  to  whom  thefe  tidings  wo'dd 
probably  be  not  unwelcome;  and  I  went 
home,  clapped  on  ny  Belt  of  Invi'ibi- 
lity,  and  returned  .•*  a  fhort  rime  to  the 
ho tife  of  Alinda.  Ti  !.  .^i'- 

h:ris  vvonde:  .or  v/nat  ivafon,  and  it  is 
not  fit  I  mould  keep  him  in  ignorance. 

There  was  a  do'  i  in  the 

hovii!  .uid  performed  the  office 

of  a  chaplain;  he  was  a  perfbn  of  whom 
her  father  having  com... '  <  opi- 

nion, had  t  :ken  into  hi  md  fet 

over  her  in  the  manner  of  ;i 
and  he  had  ever  fince  continued  with 
her.  I  had  fevesai  times  dined  with  hi  in 
at  her  table,  and  perceived  he  proteiikl 
an  extraordinary  fanct'ty.  and  the  ex- 
trtnr.  .  .  the  welfare  of  his  fair 

pa'r  ;is  it  was  th  >t  made  me 

defirous  of  feeing  in  what  manner  he 
would  behave  upon  her  de  ith. 

I  txpefted  to  hav-  found  him  e;ther 
in  his  own  chamber,  bewailing  the  early 
fate  of  fo  beneficent  a  frund,  or  fitting 
by  her  corpie  religioxifty  moral  zing  on 
the  fhadowy  hai-pinefs  of  this  tranlitory 
we. rid;  but,  after  iVekinf,  him  in  vain 
in  thefe  and  fevers  1  other  voo<-  s,  at  lall 
I  clifcovered  him  in  a  ciofet.  -vhc  e  I 
Jcnew  (he  repoik*'d  her  thing-  cf  i^x.uell: 
value;  hewis  l>uf;iy  .mpio»ed  in  luiii- 
magmg  her  bureau,  from  the  little  cell 
of  hich  1  faw  him  convey,  as  nt;  r  as  I 
Could  guefs,  between  two  and  three 
hundred  pieces  of  gold,  and  levenl  bank 
bills  to  a  much  greater  Tmo'int;  he  then 
pulled  out  a  drawer  which  contained  her 
jewels;  hefirft  rook  no  one,  then  another, 
furveyed  them  with  a  greedy  eye,  but 
laid  them  down  again,  and  flint  the 
drawer;  but,  after  a  moment's  patife, 
opened  it  a  fee  on d  time,  and  took  dut 
a  ring  fet  round  with  large  brilliants. 
I  may  keep  this,'  cried  he;  '  it  will 
fcarce  be  miffed,  or,  if  it  be,  I  can  pre- 
tend (he  maJe  rne  a  prefent  of  it  in  her 
life-time,  and  nobody  will  fufpeft  the 
contrary.1  Here  he  gave  over  his 
fearch,  iocked  the  bureau,  put  the  key 
into  his  pocket,  and  went  into  his  own 
roo'n. 

It  vvould  be  hard  for  me  to  detei  mine, 
whether  aftoni foment  or  indignation  was 
7Tjoit  pu'dominam  in  me  at  this  f:ght; 
1  w'.'ii^d  nevtr  to  have  beheld  it,  or  that 
I  had  Seen  at  liberty  to  pltifk  the  facred 
robe  fic'i.-  off  the  back  of  th?t  vile  pro- 
phaner  cf  Irs  order.  I  was  going  away 
v-ith  5  mind  more  Ire:  <  can 

xprefs,  when  one  of  AHnda' 


earn  .  running  into  the  room  with  a  fealed 
packer  in  her  hand,  and  delivered  it  to 
this  diiVijJe  of  Judas  Ifcariot,  t-t'.'ni •* 
iiTi  ac  the  fame  time,  that  i1  had  been 
found  under  her  miitrcfs's  ;•  :,-,w  juft 
after  her  death,  but  thatfh"  ha-j  forgot 
in  the  inirry  to  b  ing  it  to  :-,im  before. 

iio  replied,  with  an  afFefted  i- -dif- 
ference, that  it  v 

would   !  n    the  papers,  and  take 

care  '  .  ncxiovs  they  con- 

i  fhouia  l>e  fulfilled;  and  with  thefe 
words  difmiHed  her. 

The  fupcrf::i  iption  on  the  cover  of  this 
packet  was  ro  a  lady  with  whom  Alinda 
had  been  extremely  int:m.;te,  but  had  not 
feen  tor  a  considerable  time,  me  bt -ing 
excluded,  as  'veil  as  the  reft  of  her  ac- 
quaintance, after  fiie  ftll  into  that  *'eep 
u  dancholy  which  en  ltd  her  :iays  Fhe 
piieft  immediately  broke  the  leal,  and 
found  a  Jitile  letter  to  the  above-men- 
tioned hdy,  the  contents  whereof  were 
as  follow — 

'     TEAR     M\I>AM, 

'   rl~N  HAT  I  have  not  feen  you  fb  long 

•   has  no'  been  owi  p:  to  want  of 

friendfhip,  but  to  a  icum.tion  of  de- 

myftlf  of  every  thing  tha'.  was 

-le  to  me  in  life;  and  th'it  I  do 
not  now,  in  thefe  lait  mcnvnts  or  r,-y 
life,  aik  *o  fee  yru,  is  only  becaufe  I 
would  not  tax  your  pitv  with  the  fight 
of  fo  fad  an  object.  I  am  Slatted,  my 

:-;nd,  with.;;/'vd  n  my  hlo-,m, 
an'i  Scarce  :he  fh  sdow  of  what  I  v/as. 
The  incloiect  nieri-Mi :,  will  inform  you 
of  the  cruel  caufe,  which  1  intreat  you 
will  publifh  to  ''»<"  ,  j  Id  ar  >  my  de- 
ccaif ;  the  :ht,ci;.;.^,  talo  may  perhaps 
be  a  ferviceable  warning  :*>  fom°  pa- 
rents as  well ;  P  children.  I  have  given 
my  coufm  ******  orderc  concerning 

ings  I  would  have  dune;  among 
the  number  of  which  is,  that  he  will 
you  with  my  hoop  diamond 
ring.  I  beg  you  will  accept  and  wear 
it  in  remembrance  of  your  dying 
friend, 

'  ALINDA.* 

He  ftarted,  bent  his  brows,  turned 
pale  and  red  by  turns,  and  feemed  iit 
great  confufion  while  looking  over  this 
little  epiftie;  but  all  his  emotions  were 
very  much  increafed  on  examining  the 
papers  that  accompanied  it;  ftill  as  he 
read,  he  tore  the  leaves  afunder  and 
threw  them  on  the  fire,  which  happening 
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not  to  burn  very  fiercely,  I  was  quick 
enoi'^h  to  (hatch  from  the  intended  de- 
valbt:  n,  -.mi  convey  into  my  pocket, 
while  he  was  taken  xip  with  the  remain - 
ing  p3.:;es,  and  thought  himfelf  lecure 
by  the  tale  of  his  rnifdeeds  being  extinct 
in  all -devour  ing  fKmes. 

He  had  but  juft  finiflied,  when  a  fer- 
vant  Came  running  into  the  room,  and 
told  Irm  that  Mr.  *****  was  below; 
and  having  been  informed  that.  Alinda's 
keys  had  been  delivered  to  him,  de- 
manded to  fpeak  with  him  immediately. 
On  this,  the  artful  hypocrite  compofed 
his  countenance,  drew  every  feature  into 
the  attitude  of  foleran  fadnefs,  and  hold- 
ing a  white  handkerchief  to  his  eyes, 
went  down  to  act  the  part  he  thought 
would  bed  become  him  before  the  k;ni- 
man  of  Alinda. 

I  fo.'lowed  clofe  at  his  heels  into  the 
parlour,  where  Mr.  *****  and  two  other 
perfons  waited  for  him.  He  began,  with 
well-diffemb^d  grief,  to  expatiate  on  the 
lofs  the  world  had  in  fo  excellent  a  lady 
as  Alinda;  and  failed  not,  in  his  hi- 
rangue,  artfully  to  intermix  fomepraifes 
on  himfelf,  for  the  good  principles  his 
precepts  had  ingrafted  on  her  mind. 

Mr.  *****  ieemed  ^o  take  very  little 
notice  of  all  he  faid  on  this  occafion,  and 
prevented  him  from  going  fo  far  as  per- 
haps he  otherwife  would  have  done,  by 
telling  him,  in  a  very  grave  and  referved 
tone/  that  he  was  in  great  hafte  at  pre- 
fent;  that  he  came  thither  only  to  give 
the  neceffary  orders  concerning  his 
coufin's  funeral;  and  that  till  the  melan- 
choly ceremony  was  over,  he  mould  put 
a  friend  in  poffeflion  of  the  houfe,  and 
whatever  effects  it  contained ;  therefore 
expected  the  keys  of  every  thing  mould 
be  immediately  delivered. 

To  this  the  parfon  replied,  that   he 
had  got  them   into  his  hands   with  no 
other  view  than  to  fee u re  them  for  him, 
who  had  the  undoubted  right  to  all  which 
his  dear  benefactrefs  had  been  miftrefs  of: 
.For  indeed,'  continued  he,    '  I  ap- 
prehended fome  foul  play  might  have 
been  attempted,  as  at  the  hour  of  her 
deceafe  fhe  had  none  but  fervants  about 
her,  fome  of  whom  had  been  too  lately 
taken  into  the  family  to  have  given 
any  great  proofs  of  their  integrity.' 
After  this  they  went  through  every 
room,  examining  what  was  to  be  found; 
all  which  fcrutiny,  as  yet,  afforded  the 
heir  no  reafon  for  complaint.     On  open- 
ing the  above-mentioned  bureau,  and 


looking  over  Alinda's  jewels,  he  miffed 
not  the  ring  hchad  been  defrauded  of;  but 
when  the  other  private  drawers  prole ated 
him  fo  little  of  what  he  expefte.!,  he 
could  not  forbear  difcovei  ing  foine  fuf- 
picion,  as  it  muft  be  owned  he  had  fuf- 
ficient  caufe;  for  the  perfon  who  had 
been  before-hand  with  him  in  the  fearch, 
had  left  no  inore  than  eight  guineas  and 
one  fix  and  thirty  piece  in  fpecie,  with 
three  or  four  bills  of  an  inconfiderable 
value. 

•  I  am  furprized,'  faid  Mr.  *****, 

*  that  a  woman  of  my  coufin's  fortune 

*  fliould  leave  herfelf  ib  bare  of  cafli; 
c  and  cannot  imagine  by  what    means 
'   fhe  difli|>ated  fo  !  u  ge  :\  yearly  income.' 
— '  Alas,   Sir!'  replied   the    pretended 
zealot,  with  his  hands  and  eyes  lifted  up 
to  heaven,  '  it  ought  not  to  appear  Grange 

to  you,   that  a  lady  of  your  excellent 
kin;  voimn's  charitable  and  benevolent 
difpoiitlon  mould  refvife nothing  in  her 
power,   when  the  cries  of  diftrefs,  and 
the  moans  of  affliction,  called  for  her 
affiitance.   If  you  would  know  in  what 
manner  fhe  difpofedof  her  money,  en- 
quire of  hofpitals,  the  prifons,  and  the 
necefTitous   petitioners  that  every  day 
received    their   fufteoance    from   her 
bounty,  and  you  will  find  an  eafy  ac- 
count of  her  expences  in  her  large  and 
numerous  donations.' 
Mr.   *****  only  anfwered  fullenly, 
that  he  mould  be  better  able  to  judge 
how  he  ought  to  think  of  the  affair  after 
he  had  f'poke  to  her  fteward.    On  which 
the  other,  clapping  his   hand  upon  his 
breail,  was  beginning  to  make  many 
affeverations,  that  till  that  moment  he 
never  knew  what  fi:m  or  fums  the  lady 
had  by  her  when  fhe  died,   or  had  ever 
looked,  nor  even  entertained  a  thought 
bt  looking  into  any  place  where  it  might 
be  fuppofed  /he  kept  her  money.    I  ft'aid 
not,  however,  to  hear  what  effect  his  hy- 
pocrify  produced,  but  went  home,  be- 
ing impatient  to  fee  the  contents  of  Alin- 
da's manufcript. 


CHAP.    VI. 

WILLFULLY  SXTlSFY  THE  CURI- 
OSITY THE  FORMER  MAY  HAVE 
EXCITKD. 


E  ha  lie  I  made  in  fnatching  the 
J[     following  papers  from  the  flatties, 
happily  prelerved  them  ib  entuely  from 
C  a  the 
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\:ftruction  to  which  they  had  been 
deltined,  that  though  the  edges  were  in 
many  places  much  fcorched,  yet  not  a 
{ingle  word  throughout  the  whole  was 
any  w;iy  damaged  ;  and  the  reader  may 
depend  on  having  the  ftory  as  perfect  as 
if  he  fa\v  it  in  the  heroine's  own  hand. 


OIRS  OF  THE  UNFORTUNATE 
ALINDA,  WROTE  BY  HERSELF, 
AND  FAITHFULLY  TRANSCRIBED 
FF.OM  THE  ORIGINAL  COPY. 

e  T  Am  fenfible  that  many  people  have 
1  <  been  very  bufy  with  myfainc  while 
living;  nor  do  I  expect  to  be  treated 
with  lefs  legerity  after  I  am  dead:  I 
cannot,  however,  think  of  an  eternal 
leparation  from  this  world,  without 
leaving  fomething  behind  me  which 
may  ferve  to  clear  tip  thofe  pafT'.ges  in 
my  conduct  which,  by  their  being 
myiterious,  have  given  room  for  cen- 
i lire  ;  anu  I  do  not  this  with  any  view 
of  loftening  the  aiperity  of  the  ill- 
natured  for  the  errors  I  have  been 
guilty  of,  or  of  exciting  companion 
in  the  more  generous  and  gentle  for 
my  misfortunes,  but  merely  to  the  end 
that,  if  I  am  condemned,  I  may  be 
condemned  for  real,  not  imaginary, 
fafls. 

*  Sorry  am  I  to  accufe  a  father  who 
tenderly  loved  me :  yet  certain  it  is, 
that  his   over  anxiety  for  my  Welfare 
has  been  the  primary  f<  urce  of  every 
woe    my  heart  has  laboured  under; 
and  that,  by  his  milbken  endeavours 
to  make  me  great  and  happy,  I  have 
t    _n   rendered   the  moft  miserable  of 
created  beings. 

*  The  fortune  I  was  born  to  be  pof- 
fefied  of,  ami    fome  natural  endow- 
ments  his    affection    fancied  in   me, 
nv.de  bun  flatter  himfelf  with  the  hopes 
of  feeing  me  one  day  blaze  forth  in  all 

n,)  ot  q«:di<yj  nor  co'ild  he 
endure  the  thoughts  of  marrying  me 
to  any  man  beneath  the  rank  of  right 
honourable  :  and  for  fear  any  partial 
inclination  of  my  own  mould  dilap- 
point  thefe  high- railed  expectations, 
ho  kept,  me  from  the  converiition  of 
.'.very  one  whom  he  thought  capable  of 
::.rr;c~tir,g  a  taart  unbiased  by  inte- 
i\'A  and  unambitious  of  grandeur. 

*  Soon  after  my  mother's  death,  he 

ted  buiinefs,    ai}d  retired  te  an 


eftate  he  had  fome  time  before  pur- 
chafed  in  the  country.  When  we 
removed,  I  was  too  young  to  have  any 
tafte  for  the  pleafures  of  the  town, 
and  regretted  only  the  want  of  thofe 
play-fellows  I  had  left  behind:  in- 
deed, I  wonder  that  I  was  not  quite 
moped.  I  was  fuffercd  to  go  to  no 
fchool,  though  there  was  a  great  one 
very  near  us  ;  never  ftirred  beyond  the 
precincts  of  our  garden-walls  ;  went 
not  to  church,  becaufe  there  it  would 
have  been  impoflible  for  me  not  to  fee 
and  be  feen.  No  company  vifited  us; 
for  my  father  deprived  himfelf  of  the 
pleafure  of  converfing  with  any  of  the 
neighbouring  gentry,  for  fear  that,  as 
I  grew  up,  I  might  take  a  liking  to 
fome  one  or  other  of  their  fons,  none 
of  whom  he  thought  a  match  good 
enough  for  me,  as  they  were  not  dig- 
nified with  titles.  I  had  learned  writ- 
ing and  dancing,  but  was  far  from 
being  perfect  in  either;  and  my  fa- 
ther, being  unwilling  I  fhould  be 
without  thefe  accomplishments,  took 
the  pains  himfelf  to  let  me  copies  to 
improve  me  in  the  one;  and  at  length 
provided  a  mafter,  too  old  and  too 
ugly  to  give  him  any  apprehenfions, 
to  inftruct  me  in  the  other.  Befides 
thefe  two  avocations,  I  had  no  amufe- 
ment  except  reading;  which,  as  I 
much  delighted  in,  my  father  con- 
ftantly  fupplied  me  with  fuch  books 
as  he  thought  proper  for  my  fex  and 
age. 

'  Excepting  fome  treatifes  of  divi- 
nity, the  fubjects  of  my  entertainment 
afforded  little  improvement  to  my  un- 
derftanding,  they  confifting  only  in 
romances,  and  fome  very  old  plays  j 
fo  that  the  ideas  they  infpired  me  with 
were  as  antiquated  as  the  habits  worn 
in  tht  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth;  and 
I  was  utterly  ignorant  of  the  modes, 
manners,  and  cuftoms,  of  the  age  I 
lived  in. 

*  In  this  ftupid  and  difpirking 
fituation  did  I  pafs  full 'nineteen 
months;  about  the  expiration  of 
which  time,  my  father  happened  into 
company  with  a  perfon  who  wears  the 
facred  appearance  of  an  ecelefinftick, 
but  is  in  reality  one  of  thofe  men- 
tioned in  Holy  Writ  by  the  name  of 
wojvts  in  fneeps  cloathing.  His  out- 
ward behaviour  feems  directed  by  the 
minifters  of  grace  and  goodnefs,  while 
«  ia 


i  as   tkeAct  drcecf  s."by  Harri&nA  C°  l!'ei>.  i 
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«  in  his  treacherous  heart  a  thoufand 
«  fiends  lie  in  wait  to  bring  ruin  and  de- 
'  ftruftion  on  the  credulous  liltener  to 
<  his  wiles. — But,  before  I  proceed  |in 
f  my  unhappy  ftory,  it  is  fit  I  fhould 
«  give  a  more  particular  character  of  the 
'  wretch  who  has  fo  great  a  fhare  in  it. 

*  Firft,  for  his  extraction. — His  fa- 
«  ther  was  a  Frenchman,    fervant  to  a 
'  perfon  of  dillin<Slion    in   Normandy: 
'  but   having  more  ambition  than  ho- 
'  nefty,  found  means  to  rob  his  matter 
«  of  a  confiderable  fum,  and  came  over 
'  to  England,  where  he  fet  up  for  a 

*  gentleman,  and  a  moft  zealous  Pro- 

*  teftantj  told  a  long  plaufible  ftory  of 
'  the  great  hardships  he  had  fuftained 
'  on  the  fcore  of  religion,  and  found 
'  here  the  fame  pity  and  encouragement 
c  as  many  others  had  done  who  fly  here 
«  for  an  ai'ylum  on  the  fame  pretences. 

'  Soon  after  his  arrival,  he  married 

*  a   Dutchwoman,  by  whom  he  had  a 

*  fon  who  inherits  all  his  father's  vir- 
'  tues,  and  is  the  perfon  whofe  ftory  is 

*  fo  unhappily    interwoven    with   my 
'  own. 

*  Young  LeBris  (for  that  is  the  name 
f  of  this  worthy  family)  difcovered  in 
'  his  youth  fome  indications  of  a  good 
'  capacity  for  learning}  infomuch  that 
'  a  certain  lord,  taking  a  great  fancy  to 

*  him,  fent  him  to  Weftminfter  School, 
'  and  afterwards  to  the   univerfity,  in 
'  order  to  qualify  him  for  the  pulpit ; 

*  affuring  him,  that  he  mould  not  be 
'  without  a  benefice  as  foonas  he  mould 
«  be  fit  to  receive  ir. 

*  But  he  had  fcarcecompleated  his  ftu- 

*  dies  for  that  purpofe,   when  all   his 
'  prefent   fupport  and    future  expe6l- 
'  ations  vanifhed,  on  the  fudden  death 

*  of  his  noble  patron  ;  which  was  fol- 

*  lowed,  in  a  few  months  after,  by  that 
'  of  his  father  ;   fo  that  he  was  left  en- 
'  tirely  deftitute,   his  mother  not  being 

~*  able  to  afford  him  the  leaft  affiftance. 

*  After  many  long  and  fruitlefs  foli- 
'  citations  for  a  living,  he  was  glad  to 
'  accept  of  a  fmall  curacy  in  one  of  the 
'  remoteft  counties  in  England,  where 
'  he  refided  feveral  years  )*  but  was  at 

*  laft  turned  out  on  account  of  neglect 
'  of  duty,  and  other  misbehaviour.    He 
'  then  came  back  to  London,  and  gave 
'  out  printed  bills  for  teaching  French 
'  and  Latin  at  very  low  rates  ;  but  find. 
'  ing   little  encouragement  that  way, 

*  turned  Fleet  paribn,  and  earned  a  pre- 


carious fuftenance  by  clandestine  mar- 
riages. 

*  It  was  in  thefe  wretched  circum- 
ftances  that  my  father  met  with  him, 
being  in  town  on  fome  bufmefs }  and 
being  told  by   fome  one,  who  it  is 
likely  knew    no  more  of    him   than 
what  he  was  pleafed  to  fay  of  himfdf, 
that  he  was  a  very  worthy,    though 
diftrefl'ed  clergyman,    made   him  the 
offer  of  a  handfome  falary  to  come 
into  his  family  by  way  of  chaplain  ; 
and  withal,     to    inftruct  me   in  the 
French  language,    and  whatever  elle 
was  fit  for  me  to  learn,  or  he  was  ca- 
pable of  teaching.       He  readily  em-  , 
braced  the  propofal ;  and,   on  my  fa- 
ther's return,  came  down  with  him. 

'  My  father  prefented  him  to  me  as  a 

kind  of  tutor  or  preceptor ;  told  me  I 

mutt  fubmit  myfelf  to  his  directions  j 

be  attentive  to  all  he  laid  tome  ;  and, 

in   every  thing,  treat   him  with   the 

greateft  refpeft  and  reverence :  "For,** 

added  he,    "  it  is  by  the  leflbns  he  is 

'  capable  of  giving  you,  that  you  alone 

'  can  make  any  ihining  ^figure  in  the 

*  ftation  wherein  I  hope  to  fee  you 

<  placed." 

'  It  will,  perhaps,  afford  fome  matter 
of  furprize,  that  my  father,  who  had 
hitherto  preferved  iuch  an  extreme  can  - 
tion  in  preventing  my  having  the  leaft 
converfation  with  any  man,  mould 
now  fo  ftrenuoufly  recommend  this 
perfon  to  me :  but  it  muft  be  confi- 
dered,  that  he  was  no  lefs  than  fix  or 
feven  and  forty  years  of  age  ;  that, 
though  not  deformed,  he  was  far  from 
handfome;  and,  befides,  had  a  certain 
aufterity  in  his  manners  which  could 
not  be  very  agreeable  to  youth. 

*  It  was,  indeed,  fome  time  before  I 
could  be  contented  with  the  dominion 
given  him  over  me;  but  my  obedience  to 
my  father  obliging  me  to  behave  to- 
wards him  with  efteem,  cuftom  at  laft 
converted  that  complaifance, which  was 
at  firft  no  more-than  feigned,  into  fin- 
cere.     A  kind  of  affe&ion,  by  degrees, 
mingled  itfelf  with  the  reverence  I  was 
bid  to  pay  him  ;  I  was  never  fo,  happy 
as  in  the  hours  fet  apart  for  receiving 
his  inftru&ions;  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  benefits  that  might  be  fuppofed  to 
accrue  from  them, "afforded  lefs  plea- 
fure  than  the  praifes  I  was  always  cer- 
tain he  would  beftow  on  my  docility,, 
In  fine,  I  not  only  loved  the  teachei; 

*  for 
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«  for  the  precept's  fake,  but,  as  the  poet 

€    fayS 

«'  I  lov'd   the   precepts  for  the  teacher's 
"  fake." 

'  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  I 
tafted  more  fatisfa&ion  in  his  fociety 
than  I  had  ever  itr.own  before. 
wanted  not  ideas,  though  hitncito  I 
had  nothing  t  improve;  -Jvin.  I  had 
been  allowed  to  coiuerfe  with  norie 
but  the  fervants  ;  who  couUl  only  di- 
vert me  with  idle  tales  of  thieves,  appa- 
ritions, aii'i  haunted  houies.  My  tu- 
tor, after  having  fl  mined  his  graver 
leflbns, 'would  frequently  entertaii,  me 
with  fome  extraordinary  incident  or 
other,  either  taken  from  hiftury  or  ro- 
man,  c;  but  whether  ical  or  fiSt  ti^us, 
I  had  fenle  en:>ugh  to  k:,ow  were 
fuch  as  enlarged  my  underltanding  as 
well  as  charmed  mv  ears. 
'  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  he  fpared 
no  ;,am  to  infmuate  himfeif  into  my 
good  g  aces 5  and  no  lels  certain  alfo, 
that  the  ungrateful  defign  he  had  in 
doing  ib  lucree-ied,  to  the  utter  de- 
ftruftion  of  the  whole  happinefs  of  my 
future  life,  and,  at  laft,  of  my  life  it- 
feif,  as  wiil  a  pear  by  thefe  mrmoirs; 
which,  whil-;  I  am  writing,  I  know 
not  whether  1  mall  have  ftrength  to 
finim. 

'  I  mail  therefore  reduce  my  unhappy 
ftory  into  as  ihort  a  compais  as  I  can. 
In  fpiteof  the  little  amiablenefs  this 
tutor  had  in  his  peribn,  in  fpite  of  the 
vaft  difparuy  of  years  bc-tween  us,  I 
conceived  the  mott  tender  affe&ion  for 
him.  Alas!  I  was  then  too  yoi.ug, 
too  innocent,  to  know  wnar  was 
meant  by  the  word  Love,  any  farther 
than  that  love  which  we  naturally  bear 
to  a  father,  brother,  or  fome  other 
near  relation  ;  and  thought  not  what 
I  felt  for  him  was  any  more,  or  would 
be  attended  with  any  other  conle- 
quences;  and,  as  I  apprehended  no 
mame  or  danger  in  the  kindnefs  I  had 
for  him,  endeavoured  not  to  put  a  flop 
to  the  growth  of  it,  nor  even  to  con- 
ceal it. 

*  But  Le  Bris  faw  much  better  into 
my  heart  than  I  did  myfeif ;  and  dread- 
ing left  my  father  mould  be  alarmed 
at  the  too  open  fondneis  of  my  beha- 
viour to  him,  began  to  Uvat  me  with 
lefs  familiarity,  and  exerted  the  ma- 


fter   much  more  than  he  h?.d  done. 
This  change  both  flirprized  and  grieved 
me:  I  bore  it,  ho-vever,  foi  TWO  whole 
days,  without  feeming  to  take  any  no* 
tice  of  it ;  bm  -;-n  thethird,  being  alone 
with  him  in  his  clofet.  where  I  con- 
ftantlv  went  every  morning  to  receive 
my   ieflbns — "  What  is   the   matter 
1  with  you,  my  dear  tutor?1'  laid  ];  "  I 
i£  hope  1   have  done  nothing  to  offend 
"  y  u  ?     I  am  fure  I  woul.t    not  wil- 
"  lingly  be  guilty  of  deierving  thst  you 
'  fho'ild  frown    upon    me.'1- — "  No, 
'  my  precious  charge,"  replied  he,  af- 
ter a  |  aule,   "  it  is  not  in  your  na- 
'  ture  to  give  offence;  but  I  would  not 
'  incur  your  father's  difpleafure  eithef 
'  towards  you  or  me.     Men  are  apt  to 
*  be  jealous  of  the  affections  of  their 
'  children  ;  and  I  am  fometimes  afraid 
'  that  he  mould  think  you  love  me  al- 
'  moiV  as  well  as  you  do  him." — "  In- 
'  deed  I  do  fo — quite  as  well,"  cried  I 
eagerly.     "  But  vvhy  mould  he  bean- 
'  gry  at  that,   when  he  bid  me  ufe  you 
"  with  the  fame  love  and  refpefl  as  I 
"  did  himfelf  ?" 

"  People,   on  fome   occafions,""  an- 
fwered  he,  **  will  be  difpleafed  at  a 
too  exaft  performance  of  tlieir  own 
commands;  and  if  iny  worthy  patron, 
your  father,    fhould  happen  to  be  of 
this  opinion,  the  confequence  would 
infallibly  be  an  eternal  feparation  be- 
tween us;  he  would  drive  me  from 
his  houfe,   and  I  mould  never  fee  my 
pretty  charge  again.'1 
'*  If  you   think   fo,"     returned   I, 
"  though  I  hate  all  kind  of  diflimula- 
"  tion,  I  will  make  him  believe  I  am 
"  weary  of  learning  of  you,  and  that  1 
**  cai.not  abide  you." — **Dear,  pretty 
"  angel!'*  cried  he,  tenderly  taking  me 
*  in  his  arms,  "  there  is  no  need  of  go- 
"  ing  to  fuch  extremes;  I  would  only 
*'  have  you  behave  with  more  diitance 
"  towards  me  than  you   have  done  of 
'*  late:  and  it  will  not  be  amifs  if  you 
"  iomet:  -,es  complain  that  I  i'et  you  too 
*'  hard  lelfons;  becaufe,  if  you  fnould 
**  feero  to  learn  too  fail,  he  may  begin 
"  to  think  there  will  foon  be  no  occafion 
"  for  a  tutor."—*'  Well,'1  faid  I,  "  I 
"  will  do  every  thing  you  bid  me;   for 
"  indeed  ii  would  almoft  break  my  heart 
"  to  part  with  you."     Here  he  kifled 
'  off  the  tears  that  fell  from  my  eyes  in 
'  fpeaking  thefe  lalt  word.i,    and  I  re- 
'  turned  all  his  endearments  with  the 
'  fame 
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*  fame   affection   as  the  fondelt    child 
«  would  <\c  th'nfe  of  the  matt  indulgent 
'  pai 

'  It  will  perhaps  ieem  a  little  fh; 
'  that  a   girl  turned  of  thirteen,    as  I 

*  then  was,  iT-o-ild  think  or  act  in  the 
'  manner  I  did ;  but  the  way  in  which  I 
'  had  ;it  up,  left  me  in  the 
c  fame    ignorance     and    innocence     as 
'  others  of  fix  or  fever,  years  <• 

*  I  obeyed  his  inftructions  with    fo 
'  much  exnctnefs,  th^t  my  father  was 

*  far  from  lYipeding  either  my  foily,  or 

*  th    H-.ienefs  of  the  perfon  he  had  fet 

*  over  me.     The  reft  of  the  fam'-iy  ven- 
'  no  more  qiHck-fighted;    nor  co*.;ld   it 

*  be  expected  they  ihouid  be  fo.     Our 

*  houle-kc  p.  very  good,  was 

*  a  filly  old  woman,   and  knew  nothing 
'  b'-v       i   the  ceconomy  of  thofe  affairs 
'  co.mnitted  to  her  charge.     The  maid 
«  wl:,  .     'ted  on  me  was  her  daughter, 
«  at   .  nad  been  bred  to  think  every  man 
'  who  wore  the  habit  of  a  paribn  was 
'  to  be  worshipped  ;    ~nd   the  other  1'  r- 

*  vauts  were  too  feldom  with  \is  to  have 
'  any  opportuninity  of  making  difco- 
f  veries. 

*  I   arrived    at  my  fourteenth   vear. 
c  My  father  kept  my  birth-day  fo   far, 
'  as  to  order  fomcthing  bett-r  thai, .  rdi- 
'  nary  for  dinner,  and  drank  my  health 
c  fevcial  times  at  table.     Among*  other 
'  difcourle   concerning  me,   he  faid    to 
«  Le  Bns—"  Wei!,  d^aor,  your  pupil 
'*  will  now  begin  to  think  herielf  a  wo 
*'  man,  and  I  mult  find  a  hufband  for 
"  her  who  will  be  able  to  reward  the 
"  care  yov;  have  taken  of  her   with   a 
•'  good   fat  benefice."     To  which  the 

*  fawning   hypocrite  replied,    that   the 
'  pleafure  of  feeing  his  worthy  patron's 
'  daughter  hs/py  would  be  to  him  the 
'  belt  benefice  he  could  obtain. 

'  Nothing  fart  her  parted,  at  t:Js  time, 
'  on  the  fame  fubject ;  but  the  next  morn  - 
'  ,  when  I  was  aione  with  my  tutor 

*  in  his  clofet — "  Do  you    remembei1, 
"  my  dear  Mifs,"  cried  he,  with  a  very 
'  melancholy  air,  "  what  your   father 
"  faid  yelierday?     You  will  be  mar- 
"  ried   foon,   and  I  (hali  lo'e  you  for 
«  ever  !" — "  Do  not  talk  fo,"  replied  I 

*  haftily;  *c  I  do  not  want  to  be  mar- 
'*  ried:  but  if  my  father  mould  compej 
"  me  to  it,  all  the  huibands  in  the  world 
'*  (hould  not  make  me  forget  you;  no, 
**  you    (hall  alwavs   live  with   me;    I 
"  would  not  part  fr^m  you    to  be   a 
u  dutchefs."-^u  Ngr  would   I    part 


*'  from  you,"  faid  he,  taking  me  in  his 

*  arms,  "  for  an  archbimoprick.     And 

"  to  bt  plain,"  continued  he,  "I.  have 

"  receiver,  letters  iince!  have  been  here, 

"  sviih  tn,  offers  if  leveral  great  livings; 

"  hut  I  have  refilled  them   all,   rather 

'*  than  quit  my  dear  pupil.'1 — f   Have 

"'you,   indeed?"   returned  I,    hanging 

«  fondly  on  him;  "  Oh  how  kind  you 

"   have  been  !     I  ihouid  be  the  moil  un- 

te  gi ate/ ul  creature  upon  earth,  if  I  did 

not  1  ;ve  you  dearly  for  it.11 — te  But 

will  you  always  keep  me  with  you  ?" 

cried  I.e.     *'  As  long  as  I  live,"  an- 

fwered  I.     "  Will  you  fwearit?"  re- 

ioir,.  .1  he.     "  Yes,"  anfwered  I;  '*a 

thouiand  and  a  thoufand  times  over, 

i;  y.u  deiirc  it.  ' 

*  The  wretch  did  not  fail  to  take  me 
at  my  word:   I  bound  myleJf-   by  the 
molt   folenin  imprecations  that  words 
could  form,  th-.t,  when  1  became  mif- 
trefs  of  my  actions,  he  mould  always 
live  \vj>:i  rn<".     Afte- i' is,  the  hours 
we  pa  fled  togeth  r\v    ^  employed  more 
in  improving  the  foolifh  ?freclion  I  had 
for  him,  than  in  any  leffons  for  im- 
proving my  undet (landing.     My  fa- 
ther imputed  the  liow  progref*  I  made 
in  my  itudies  not  to  any  want  of  abi- 
lities in  my  teacher,  but  to  my  own 
neglect,   and    often  chid   me  for  it'; 
which  I  bore  patiently,  as  I  believed  it 
the  furelt  means  of  keeping  my  dear 
tutor  with  me.  This  h-:  took  Ib  kindly, 
that  he  tcld  me  one  day,    he  flattered 
himfelf  I  loved  him  almoft  as  well  as 
I   did  my   father.     "  I  hope  it  is   no 
'  lin,"  cried  I  childimly,  "  if  I  love 
'   you  qui'e  as  well." — "Farfrori  iv," 
anfwt-red    he:    "  you   are    only  his 
(  daughter  by  nature,  but  you  are  mine 
'  by  arfeclionj  you  are  the  cbildof  my 
*  foul,    and    therefore   ought  to    love 
'  me  better." — "  Iain  glad  of  that," 
rejoined  f;  "for indeed  I  do  love  you 
1  a  great  deal  better — I  am  fure  I  do." 
It  will  fcvrce  be  doubted  but  that  he 
now  bellowed  upon  me  thofe  endear- 
ments I  had  declared  myfclHoweli  fa- 
tisfied  with  ;  and  fome  minutes  after, 
as  I  had  turned  to  a  looking  glafs  to 
adjuftibme  diforderin  my  head -drefs, 
he  pulled  me  to  him,  and  ma'--  ing  me 
fit  upon  his  knee—"  You   are  very 
pretty,  ray  dear,"    faid  he;    "  and 
"  have  no  defect  in  your  ihape,  but  be- 
"  ing  a  little  too  flat  before."     With 
*  thefe  words,  he  thruft  or.e  of  his  hands 
'  within  my  ftays  j    telling  me,    that 
*  handling 
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'  handling    my    breads    would   make 

*  them  grow,  and  I   fhould  then  be  a 
«  pei  feft  beauty. 

'  Not  confcious  of  any  guilt,  T  was 
'  ignorant  of  (hame ;  and  thinking  every 
'  thing  he  did  was  right,  made  not  the 
'  leaft  refiftance;  but  differed  him,  by 
'  Degrees,  to  proceed  to  liberties,  which 
«  had  I  known  the  meaning  of,  I  mould 
«  have  (tabbed  him  for  attempting;  but, 

*  as  I  have  fomewhere  read — 

"  By  no  example  warnM  how  to  beware, 
"  My  veyy  innocence  became  my  fuare." 

*  It  will  perhaps  be  fuppofed,  that  the 
'  perfidious  man  did  not  (top  here,  but 
'  proceeded   yet  farther,    to  the    utter 
'  completion  of  my  di /honour ;  but  I 

*  ihall  do  him  the  juftice  to  fay,  that 
«  he  never  offered  any  fuch  thing;  though 

*  I  have  good  reaibns  to  believe  he  was 
(  prevented  only  by  his  fear  of  the  con- 

*  fequences  that  might  have  attended  it, 
'  to  the  ruin  of  a  defign  which  prom  (fed 
'  him  more  fatis  faction  than  the  enjoy - 
«  ment  of  my  perfon. 

'  In  the  ridiculous  way  I  have  been 

*  defcribing  did  we  continue  till  I  was 
'  in  my  feventeenth  year;  about  which 
'  time,  my  father  being  obliged  to  go 
'  to  London  on  a  law  affair,  he  left  the 

*  fole  management  of  the   family,  as 
'  well  as  of  myieif,    to  his  favourite 
'  chaplain/ till  he  mould  re-turn,  which 
'  he  expected  to  doki  two  months. 

*  He  l.ad  not  .been  gone  full  three 

*  weeks  before  a  ftranger  came  to  our 

*  houfe  on  a  vifit  to  my  tutor  :  he  re- 
'  ceived  him  with  great  maiks  of  civi- 
'  iity  ;  and  told  rne  afterwards  that  he 

*  was  the  land-lteward  of  a  nobleman, 
'  who  had  fent  him  on  purpofe  to  court 
'  his  acceptance  of  a  benefice  worth  near 
'  eight  hundred   pounds    per   annum. 
'  As  I  fufpecled  not  the  truth  of  this, 
«  I  was   terribly  frightened  ;  and  cried 
«  out — "  Then  you  will  leave  me  at 
<(  laft  I'1—"  It  would  be  with  an  ex- 
"  treme   relu6tance   I   mould  do  fj,1' 
«  replied  he;  "  but  what  can  I  do?  If 

I  fhould  hereafter  be  expofed  to  any 
misfortunes,  how  would  the  world 
blame  me  for  having  refilled  fuch  an 
offer?" — "  What  misfortunes,"  laid 
I,  *'  have  you  to  fear  ?  I  ihall  always 
have  enough  to  fuppoit  my  dear 
tutor." 

"  My  dear  child,"  refumed  he,  "  you 
forget  that,  when  once  you  are  mar- 


"  ried,  there  will  be  nothing  in  your 
*'  power;  all  will  be  your  hufband's, 
"  who  may  take  it  into  his  head  to  turn 
"  me  out  of  doors  direclly."— "  No 
"  fuch  matter,"  replied  I  haftily  ;  "  for 
"  I  will  make  him  promife  and  fwear 
tl  beforehand  to  keep  you  always  in  the 
*<  family."  — "  Few  men,"  faid  he, 
"  pay  any  regard,  after  they  become 
"  hufbands,  to  the  promifes  and  vows 
"  they  made  when  they  were  lovers. 
t(  In  fine,  my  little  angel,"  contim 

*  he,  taking  me  tenderly  in  his  arms 
"  there  is  but  one  way  to  fecure  out 
"  laiting  happinefs,   to  which  if  yc 
*'  agree,  I  will  immediately  refufe  th 
"  great  offer  now  made  me,  with  all  my 
"  future  hope?  of  rifmg  in  the  church, 
"  and  devote  myfelf  eternally  to  you." 

*  Thefe  laft  words  I  thought  fo  highly 
*•  obliging  to  me,  that  I  hung  about  his 
f  neck,  kiffed  his  cheek,  and  cried  I 

*  would  do  every  thing  he  would  have 

*  me.     He  then  told  me  that  a  writing 

*  mould  be  drawn  up  between  us,  by 

*  which  we  mould  mutually  bind  our- 
'  felves,  under  the  penalty  of  the  half 

*  of  what  either  mould  be  poffefled  of, 

*  never  to  feparate. 

'  On  my  ready  compliance  with  this 
'  propofal,  he  ventured  to  make  a  fe- 

*  cond,  even  more  impudent  than  the 

*  firlt.     After  feeming  toconfider  a  lit- 

*  tie   within    himfelf— "  I    have  been 
*'  thinking,"  faid  he,  "  that  if  the  per- 
"  fon   you  fhall  marry  fhould  happen 
"to  be   of  a  crofs,   perverfe  nature, 
"  though  for  his  own  fake  he  will  not 
"  drive  me  from  his  houfe,  yet  he  may 
te  ufe  me  fo  ill  as  to  compel  me  to  go  out 
"  of  it  of  my  own  accord  :  fuppofe, 
t(  therefore,  you  Ihould  bind  yotirfelf 
«'  by   the    writing   I  have   mentioned, 
"  and  under  the  fame  penalty,  never  to 
"  marry  any  man   without  my   con- 
•«  fent?" 

"  Blefs  me !"  cried  I,  a  little  fur- 
'  prized,  "  how  can  I  do  tliis  ?  You 
"  know  I   mult  obey   my  father."— 
Heaven  forbid  you  mould  do  other- 
wife  !"  rejoined  the  artful  hypocrite; 
you  may  be  fure  I  fhall  never  oppofe 
either  his  will,  or  your  own  inclina- 
tion,  in   the  choice  of  a   hulband  : 
what  I  fpeak  of  is  only  a  thing  of 
form,  which,  when  fhewn  to  your 
hulband,  will  oblige  him  to  treat  me 
;  with  gratitude  and  refpecl." 
*  I  was  entirely  fatisfied  with  this ; 
and  replied,  I  would  do  what  he  de- 
«  fired 
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•  fired  as  foon  as  he  pleafed  :  on  which — 
"  It  happens  luckily,"  faid  he,  "  that 
the  gentleman  who  came  here  on  the 
bufinefs  I  told  you  of  was  bred  to 
the  Jaw;  I  will  kt  him  know  as 
much  as  is  neceflary  of  our  affair, 
and  get  him  to  draw  up  a  proper  in- 
urnment." In  fpeakingthefe  words, 
he  left  me,  and  went  in  fearch  of  his 
friend, 'who  at  that  time  was  walking 
in  the  garden,  waiting,  no  doubt,  his 
coming. 

«  I  had  little  time  allowed  me  to  re- 
flect on  what  I  was  about  to  do.  Le 
Bris  immediately  returned,  bringing 
the  lawyer  with  him  ;  the  latter  of 
whom  deiired  to  receive  iifftructions 
from  my  own  mouth  for  what  he  was 
to  write ;  and  accordingly  I  repeated 
the  fenfe  of  the  obligation  I  was  to  lay 
myfelf  under,  leaving  it  to  him  to  put 
it  in  fuch  words  as  he  mould  find 
proper.  If  I  had  been  miftrefs  of  the 
leaft  (hare  of  common  reafon,  I  muft 
have  feen  that  all  this  icheme  was  a 
thing  previoufly  concerted  between 
thefe  two  villains  ;  for  the  lawyer  im- 
mediately pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a 
large  parchment,  with  feals  fixed  to 
it,  and  every  thing  requifite  to  make 
the  inftrument  firm  and  valid  :  but  I 
was  infatuated  ;  all  my  little  under- 
ftanding  was  fubjected  to  the  will  of 
this  wicked  tutor  j  I  gave  an  implicit 
faith  to  all  he  faid,  and  paid  an  im- 
plicit obedience  to  all  his  dictates. 
*  The  lawyer  took  his  leave  next  day, 
and  nothing  material  happened  till 
within  a  week  of  the  time  my  father 
was  expected  home  ;  when,  inftead  of 
himfelf,  came  the  melancholy  account 
that  he  had  been  leized  with  an  apo- 
plectick  fit,  and,  though  he  recovered 
from  it,  expired  within  two  hours 
after.  He  had  made  his  will  about 
a  year  before,  by  which  he  left  me  fole 
heir  of  every  thing  he  was  in  pofleflion 
of,  except  a  few  legacies ;  and  in  cafe 
his  d-mife  fliould  happen  before  I 
was  married,  or  of  age.  appointed 
two  gentlemen  for  his  executors  and 
my  guardians.  They  both  wrote  to 
me,  as  did  alfo  my  coufin  *****,  ac- 
quainting me  that  it  was  neceflary  I 
fliould  come  to  London  diiectly  on 
this  occalion,  and  each  inviting  me 
to  their  refpective  houfes  ;  which,  as 
they  lived  in  different  parts  of  the 
town,  I  was  at  liberty  to  chufc  which 
1  liked  belt. 


'  Mystutor,  however,  difluaded  me 
from  accepting  any  of  their  offers  ; 
arfd  told  me  ne  would  write  to  a  friend 
in  London  to  provide  a  ready-fur- 
niihed  houfe  for  my  reception,  till 
things  were  fettled,  and  I  mould  re- 
folve  whether  I  would  refide  in  town 
or  country.  Accordingly  he  did  fo  ; 
and  when  we  came  within  ten  miles 
of  London,  we  were  met  on  the  road  by 
the  lawyer,  who,  as  I  have  fince  difco- 
vered,  was  his  chief  agent  in  every 
thing.  He  conducted  us  to  a  houfe 
in  Jermyn  Street,  which  was  indeed 
very  neat  and  commodious. 

*  It  was  late  when  we  arrived  ;  but 
I  did  not  fail  to  fend  the  next  morn- 
ing to  my  two  guardians  and  coufm 
*****,  who  all  came  to  fee  me  the 
fame  day,  and  exprefTed  themfelves  in, 
very  affectionate  terms.     I  prefented 
my  tutor  to  them,   as  a   per/on  for 
whom  my  father  had  a  high  elteem  j 
on  which  they  treated  him  with  that 
refpect  they  iuppofed  him  todeierve. 

*  I  now  entered  into  a  1'cene  of  life  al- 
together new  to  me.     Several  dirtant 
relations,  whom  I  knew  only  by  their 
names,  and    many   other    gentlemen 
and  ladies  who  had  been  acquainted 
with  my  mother,  came  to  pay  their 
refpects   to   me.     All  my  mornings 
were   taken    up    with   meflages    and 
compliments  j   and  all  my  afternoons 
with  receiving  and   returning  viiits. 
How  ftrange  was  the  tranfition  !  From 
being  confined  to  the  narrow  precincts 
of  a  lone  country  manfion,  I  had  now 
the    whole  metropolis    to  range   in ; 
inftead  of  the  grave  leflons  of  two  old 
men,  my  ears  were  now  continually 
filled  with  the  flattering  praifes  of  ad- 
dreffing  beaus  ;  inllead  of  having  no- 
thing to'amufe  my  hours,  new  di- 
verfions,  new  entertainments,  crouded 
upon  each  moment;  and  I  was  Jn- 
ceflantly  hurried  from  one  plaafure  to 
another,  till  my  head  grew  giddy  with 
the  whirl  of  promifcuous  pleafurej. 

*  As  I  was  young,  not  ugly,  and 
looked  upon    as  a  rich   heirefs,  pro- 
pofals   of  marriage   were  every  day 
made  tomej  all  which  I  communi- 
cated to  my  tutor  :  but  though  many 
of  them  were  much  to  my  advantage, 
he   always   found    feme   pretence   or 
other  for  refufing  his  conent;  and  I 
accordingly  rejected  them*  to  the  iur- 
prize  of  all  who  knew  me,  and  the  great 
diffatisfa&ion  of  my  belt  friends. 

I>  «  He 
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*  He  was  not,  however,  half-pleafed 

*  with  the  gay  manner  in  whi.-h  J  lived  ; 

*  and,  as  1'o^n  as  the  affairs  relating  to 
'  my  elti'.te  were  fettled,  would  fain  have 
«  prevailed  upon  me  to  ret  :rn  into  the 
'  conn-  v  :  hut  I  had  too  hrtdi  a  rel;fh 

*  f  >i    ihe  djverfions  of  the  town  to  pay 

*  th.,t  icgard  to   his  ad',  ice  I  had  for- 
'   TT.  -rly  cionr  ;   and     in  lead  of  co.nply- 

*  i   g    xv  rh    it,   q   it  ted  the  h  u!t  I  was 

*  in    hiivd  uiotiu.r  u,  on  leal,  ,  a-ul  'ur- 
'   r. 'he-iit  in  the-  molt  elegant  manner  T 
'       ul  I.      H"  grew  very   grave  on  my 
'   f)L':;H'iourj   but  as  I  kepi  firm  t    both 

*  ;  ;-ie  engagements  I  had  made  widi  him, 

*  he  had  no  pretence  to  complain  cf  my 
'  acti'ws  in  other  matters. 

'  For  a  time,  indeed,   my  head  wns 
'  not  the  lea'f  turned  towards  mainage  : 

*  I  thought  no  farther  of  the  men  thnn 
'   t' •   be  vain  and   delighted   with   th'.-ir 
'  flatteries.     Happy  would  it  have  been 

*  forme  had  I  continued  always  in  this 
'  mind  !  But  my  ill  fite  too  fb.>n,  alas  ! 
'  prefented    me   with  an   object   which 
'  convinced  me  that  all  the  joys  of  p •:!•>- 
'  lick    admiration    are    nothing,    when 
«  compared  to  one  foft  hour  with  the 

*  youth  we  love,  and  by  whom  we  think 

*  we  are  beloved. 

*  I  believe  there  is  little  need  for  me 
'  to  lay  that  this  objecl,  fo  enchanting 

*  to  my  fenfes,  was  the  young,  the  hand- 
'  feme,  the  accomplifhed  Amafr;.    The 
'  world,  to  whom  he  made  no  fecret  of 

*  the  paiHon  1-e  profeded  for  me,  was  alfo 

*  witnefs  in  what  manner  I  received  it: 

*  we  appeared  together  in  all  publi~k 

*  places  ;  I  treated  him  in  all  companies 

*  with   a  deference  which    fliewc 

«  efteem   I   had  for  him.     My  friends 

*  approved  my  choice;   and  the  union 

*  between    us  was    looked    upon   as   a 

*  tiling  fo  ab(olutely  'determined,  that 

*  inaiw  bcH--;Y<>d    :he  ceremony  was  al- 

*  re.tdy  over,  when,    to  their  great  fur- 

*  j  rize,   they  faw  at  once  that  we  were 

*  utterly  V-roke  off;  and,  in  a  very  fbort 
«  tin)  -.itefnl  Amafis  be- 
f  come  the  hufband  of  another. 

'  My  tu'oi ,  on  perceiving  me  inclined 
'  to  ta'vo.ir  Amafis' more   ih.Tii    I    had 

*  p\er  dor.e  any  of  thofe  who    '.ad  hi- 

*  >!r:1'!'->  a-'(ir<-iff-l  me,    bt-g.in   to  rail  ,nt 
«  him,  and  tell m& a thoifand  ridiciilo-  s 

*  ftoncs  he  prcten<led  to  have   heai'd  in 

*  i  ,    :  n  to  his  conducl.  Fftill  retained 
'  too  much  reverence  for  this   wicked 

*  man  to  contradict   what  he  laid,  but 

*  not  enough  to  enable  me  to  conquer 


my  new  pafllon  :  I  loved  Amafis, 
and  continued  to  give  him  daily  proofs 
of  it.  This  fo  incenfed  him,  that  he 
told  me,  one  day,  that  he  wondered  I 
would  encourage  the  courtfhip  of  a 
man  whom  I  mnft  never  expect  to 
ril<»rry.  "  Why  not.  Sir  ?""  answered 
I  :  "  neither  his  hirth  nor  fortune  are 

'  inferior  to  m.ne.'1— "  Suppofe  them 
fo/'  rejoined  he,  "  the  moll  material 

'  thii-ig  is  wanting,  which  is  my  con- 

*  ent." — *«  When    I   gave  you    that 
'   power  over  me,"  fad  .,  '«  you  pro- 

*  mi  fed  ntver  to  thwart  my  in.lina- 

1  tion."  — "   I   did   fo,"    replied   lie  j  _4 

'  but,  to  be  plain  with  you,  I  then  ex- 

'  pefted  all  your  inclination  vo-ild  be 

'  in  favour  of  myfelf." — "  Youru  n  P* 

ciiird   i,   more  llirprized  than  words 

can  drfcribe.     "  Yes,  Al'nda,"  re- 

fum.d    he  ;    "    methi;'ks    the    thing 

'  mould,  not  appear  fo  odd  to  you.  Call 

*  back  to  your  remembrance  the  fami- 
'  liarities  that  have  palled  between  us, 

"  and  then  jnftify,  if  you  can,  to  vi»  >•  e 
"  or  to  modefty,  the  leaft  defire  of  giv- 
"  ing  yourfelf  to  any  other  man." 

'  Rage,  afl-onifliment,  and  fhame,  for 
'  the  folly  I  had  been  guilty  of,  fo  over- 
*  whelmed  my  heart  at  this  reproach, 
'  that  I  had  not  power  to  fpeak  one 
'  word  5  but  flood  looking  on  him  with 
'  a  countenance  which,  I  believe,  fuf- 
'  ficiently  expvefTed  all  thofe  paffions, 
'  while  he  went  on  in  thefe  terms— 

*'  How  often,"  continued  h'e,  "  have 
"  you  hung  about  my  neck  whole  hours 
"  together,  and,  by  the  warmefl  fond- 
*'  nefs,  tempted  me"  to  take  every  free- 
"  dom  with  you  but  thelaft;  which,  if 

*  I  had  not  been  pofTefTed  of  more  ho- 
'  nour  than  yoir  now    (hew  of  con- 
'  ftancy,  1  alfo  fliould  have  feized,  and 
e  left  you  nothing  to  beftow  upon  a 
'  rival  ?" 

*  The  ftorm  which  had  been  gather- 
ing in  my  breait  all  the  time  he -had 
been  fpeaking,  now  burft  out  with 
the  extremei't  violence;  I, raved,  and 
loaded  him  with  tpit'iets  not  very  be- 
,  coming  in  me  to  make  ufe  of,  yet  not 
worfe  than  he  deferved.  He  heard  me 
with  a  fullen  filence ;  but  when  I 
mentioned  the  cruelty  and  bafenefs  of 
upbraiding  me  with  the  follit-s  of  my 
childiih  innocence,  he  told  me  with  a 
fneer,  that  he  would  advife  me  not  to 
put  that  among  my  catalogue  of  com- 
plaints :  "  For,"  faidhe,  "  the  world 
will  fcarce  believe,  that  a  lady  of 
.  *'  fourteenj, 
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4*  fourteen,  fifteen,  and  fixteen,  had  the 
f<  fame  inclinations  in  toying  with  a 
44  gentleman  as  a  baby  has  with  it's 
44  nurfe." 

*  I  would  have  replied,  that  the  man- 
4  ner  in  which  I  was  educated  kept  me 
4  in  the  fame  ignorance  as  a  baby;  but 
4  fomething  within  rofe  in  my  throat, 
4  (topping  the  paffage  of  my  breath,  and 
4  I  funk  fainting  in  the  chair  where  I 
4  was  fitting.  Whether  he  was  really 
4  moved  with  this  fight,  or  only  affected 
4  to  be  fo,  I  know  not;  but  he  ran  to 
4  me,  ufecl  proper  means  to  bring  me  to 
4  myfelf,  an.!,  on  my  recovery,  I  found 
4  myfelf  preffed  very  tenderly  within  his 
4  arms.  His  touch  was  now  grown 
4  odious  to  me;  I  ftruggled  to  get  loofe. 
44  Be  not  thus  unkind,"  cried  he,  hold- 
4  ing  me  ftiil  fafter ;  "  you  once  took 
44  pleafnre  in  my  embraces}  you  have 
tl  conferred  you  did.  Oh!  then,  recall 
•  44  thofe  foft  ideas,  and  we  mall  both  be 
4<  happy!1' 

4<  No !"  anfwered  I,  breaking  forcibly 
4  from  him  ;  "  what  then  was  cheeffecT: 
44  of  too  much  innocence,  would  be 
(t  now  a  g»ilv  for  which  I  mould  deteft 
44  myfelf  as  much  as  I  do  you  !" — "  I 
44  uill  love  you,"  faid  he.  <4  Prove  it, 
t  44  then,"  cried  I  fiercely,  "  by  giving 
*4  me  up  that  writing  which  your  arti- 
41  fices  enfnared  me  to  fign,  and  ceafe 
44  to  oppofe  my  marriage  with  Amafis." 
— "  No,  Madam,"  replied  he,  '  if  you 
41  perfift  in  the  resolution  of  marrying 
44  Amafis,  half  your  eftate  would  be  a 
41  fmall  confolation  to  me  for  the  lofs  of 
tf  you  ;  and  you  cannot  fine  imagine 
4<  me  to  be  weak  enough  to  refign  my- 
44  claim  to  the  one,  after  being  deprived 
*4  of  the  other  !" 

4  I  had  not  patience  to  continue  this 
4  difcourfe,  but  retired  to  my  chamber  j 
4  where,  throwing  myfelf  upon  the  bed, 
4  I  vented  fome  part  of  the  anguifh  of 
4  my  mind  in  a  flood  of  tears  :  after 
4  which,  finding  fome  little  eafe,  I  began 

*  to  reflect:,  that  tormenting  myfelf  in 
4  this   manner   would    avail   nothing ; 
4  and  that  I  ought  rather  to  try  if  any 
4  poflible  means  could  be  found  for  ex- 
4  tricating  me  from  the  labyrinth  I  was 
4  entangled  in. 

4  Accordingly  I  arofe,  muffled  my- 

•  felf  up  as  well  as  I  could  to  prevent 
4  being  known,  took  a  hackney-coach, 
'  and  went  to  the  chambers  of  an  emi- 
4  nent  lawyer.     I  related  to  him  all  the 
4  circumihnces  of  my  unhappy  cafe. 


4  concealing  only  the  names  of  t!~e  per- 
4  fons  concerned  in  it.  He  HfteneM  at- 
4  tentively  to  what  I  faid  ;  and  when  I 
*  had  done,  afked  me  of  what  age  I  was 
4  when  I  entered  i.Uo  that  engagement 
4  I  new  wanted  to  be  freed  from  ;  whi-h 
4  queilion  I  anlwering  with  lir.cerity,  he 
4  mook  his  head,  and  told  me  that  he 
4  was  forry  to  allure  me  I  couid  have  no 
4  relitf  from  law ;  and  that  the  be(f, 
4  -and,  ind-td,  tlur  only  method  I  coulcf 
4  take,  was  to  endeavour  to  compromiie 
4  the  affair  with  the  gentleman. 

*  I  returned  home  v:ry  difccnfolate, 
4  and  was  alcove  a  week  without  being 
4  able  to  refolve  dn  any  thing;  but  my 
c  impatience  to  be  united  to  the  man  I 
4  loved,  and  at  the  lame  time  eafed  of 
4  the  pretence  of  the  man  I  hated,  at 
4  laft  determined  me  to  follow  the  law- 
4  yer's  advice.  I  fl-nt  for  my  v.icked 
4  tutor  into  my  chamber;  talked  to  him 
4  in  more  obliging  term*  than  I  had 
4  done  firice  the  firft  dSfcovery  of  his  de- 
4  figns  upon  me;  but  reprefented  to 
4  him  the  abfurdity  of  thinking  rf  mar- 
4  rying  me  himftif ;  and  concluded  witli 
4  telling  him,  that  if  he  would  cancel 
4  the  engagement  between  r.s,  I  would 
4  make  him  a  gratuity  of  a  thoufcnct 
4  pounds,  and  alib  be  ready  10  do  him 
4  any  other  fei  vice  in  my  pow:  r. 

'  He  rc-je6ted  this  propofal  with  the 
4  greateft  contempt.  "  You  are  cer- 
44  tainly  mad,  Alinda,"  laid  he,  "  or 
44  take  me  to  be  lo  !  A  thoufand  pounds 
44  would  be  a  fine  equivalent^  indeed, 
44  for  the  half  of  voui  eftate,  jewels, 
*4  rich  furniture,  plate,  and  whatever 
44  elfe  you  are  in  pofielfic  n  of;  to  all 
44  which  your  marmge  will  give  me  an 
44  undoubted  claim,  and  I  accordingly 
44  (hall  feize."  — 44  Stippofe  I  never 
44  marry?"  cried  I.  l4  Be  it  fo,"  an- 
4  fwered  he  ;  4'  I  muft  (till  continue  to 
44  live  with  you  ;  and  what  you  ofter  for 
44  my  quirting  you  does  not  amount  to 
44  five  years  pm-chaTe  of  my  falary  and 
44  board  as  your  chaplain." 

4  Thefe  words  making  me  imagine 
4  his  chief  objection  was  to  the  fmallnefs 
4  of  the  fum,  I  lold  him  I  would  double, 
4  nay,  even  treble  \t,  for  the  purchaie  of 
4  my  liberty;  but  he  told  me  it  would 
4  be  in  vain  for  me  t6  tempt  him  with 
4  any  offers  of  that  kind  ;  that  no  con- 
4  iiderat'on  whatever  mould  prevail  with 
4  him  to  depart  from  the  agreement  be- 
4  tween  us;  and  he  would  always  hold 
(  ire  to  iny  bargain. 

'  "D  z  4  TV 
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'  The  determined  air  with  which  he 
'  fpoke  this,  made  me  think  it  beft  not 
'  to  urge  him  any  farther  at  that  time. 
'  The  next  day,  however,  and  feveral 
'  fucceeding  ones,  I  failed  nor  to  renew 

*  the  difcourfe;  but  though  I  made  ufe 
'  of  every  argument  my  reafon  could 

*  fupply   me    with ;    though    I    wept, 

*  prayed,  raved,   by  turns  cajoled  and 
'  threatened  j  all  I  could  fay,  all  I  could 

*  do,  was  ineffectual  ;    and   the   more 

*  I  laboured  to  bring  him  to  compli- 

*  ance,  the  more  ftubborn  his  oblhnacy 

*  grew. 

*  To  make  any  one  fenfible  what  it 

*  was  I  fufferfd  in  this  cruel  dilemma, 

*  they   muft  alfo   be  made  fenfible  to 

*  what  an  infinite  degree  I  loved  the 
'  man  whom  it  was  now  impoflible  for 
'  me  to  be  happy  with  ;  and  both  thefe 

*  are    inexpreffible :     I   (hall    therefore 

*  only  fay,  that  I  was  very  near  being 
'  lotah  y  deprived  of  that  little  (hare  of 
'  reafon   Heaven    had   beftowed    upon 
'  me. 

*  Amafis,  to  whom  I  had  confefied 
'  the  tendernefs  I  had  for  him,  was  all 

*  this  while  continually  foliciting  me  to 
'  compleat  our  union.     One  day*  when 

*  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  preffingon 
'  this  occafion,  and  my  heart  being  very 
'  full,  I  cried  out,  almoft  without  know- 

*  ing  what  I  faid— •"  Oh,  Amafis!  you 
"  know  not  what  you   afli,  when  you 
"  alk  me  to  marry  you  !"    This  excla- 

*  mation  furprized  him :  but  having  be- 

*  gun,  I  now  went  on— "  You  expecT:," 
'  faid  I,  "  an  eftate  of  twelve  hundred 
t(  pounds  a  year  ;  but  I  will  not  deceive 
'•'  you,  you  find  me  worth  only  the  half 
"  of  what  you   have    been    made    to 
"  hope."—"  When  I   made  my   ad- 
*'  dreffes  to  the   lovely  Alinda,"  an- 
*  fwered  he,  "I  had  no  eye  to  the  for- 
<r  tune  me  might  bring  me.  Butwhere- 
"  fore  thisfruitlefs  trial  of  mylove?  Your 
**  guardians  have  fhewn  me  the  writings 
"  ofyoureftatej  and  I  know  to  a  fingle 
<(  hundred  what  you  are  poflefled  of." 
— **  Suppofe,"    rejoined   I,    "  that   I 
"  Humid  have  previoufly  dilpofed  of  the 
«f  one  half  of  what  otherwise  our  mar- 
"  riage  would  have  given  you  ?"— "  I 
11  will  fuppofe  no  iuch  thing,"  replied 
'  he}  "  it  cannot  be1/' — "It  both  can, 
"  and  is,1'  faid  I,  burfting  into  tears  ; 
"  I  have  unwarily  entered  into  an  en- 
tf  gagement,   by  which  I    foifeit   the 
««  moiety  of  all  I  am  miftrefs  of,  even 


to  my  very  jewels,  if  ever  I  marry 
any  man,  except   on  certain  condi- 
tions ;   which  condition,  I  am  now 
well  affured,  I  never  can  obtain." 
"  Death  !"  cried  he,  ttarting  up  in  a 
fury, «'  What  condition  ? — When  ! — 
Where! — To  whom! — On  what  ac- 
count was  this  engagement  made  !'* 
Shame  would  not  let  me  anfwer  to 
thefe  interrogatories,  and  I  remained 
in  a  kind  of  ftupid  iilence.     "  If  by 
any   artifices,"    purfued  he,    "  you 
have  been  fed'-ced  to  fign  a  compact 
of  this  wild  nature,  unfold  the  whole 
of  the  affair,  and  depend,  that  either 
the  laws,  or  this  avenging  arm,  (hall 
do    you  juftice.'"      I    now  repented 
that  I  had  fo  rafhly  divulged  any  part 
of  this  fatal  fecret  5  not  but  I  mould 
have  been  glad  to  have  feen  my  wicked 
tutor  punifhed  ;  but  I  knew  that,  on 
the  leaft  attempt  made  for  my  redrefs, 
he  would  infallibly  expofe  the  follies 
I  had  been  guilty  of  in  regard  to  him  ; 
and,  when  compared  with  the  lofs  of 
Amafis,  my  fortune,  or  even  my  life 
itfelf,  feemed  a  lefs  terrible  misfor- 
tune :    for  this   reafon,   therefore,   I 
refufed  the   entreaties   of  a    beloved 
lover,  and   fcreened  the  villainy  of  a 
wretch  whom  my  foul  abhorred.     In 
fine,  I  would  reveal  no  more  than  I 
had  done.     Amafis  left  me  in  a  very 
ill  humour;  and  the  next  morning  I 
received  a  billet  from  him,  containing 
thefe  ftabbing  lines— 


"    TO    MISS    ALINDA    *****. 
"    MADAM, 

T  Have  been  considering  on  th« 
"  amazing  account  you  gave  me 
laft  night ;  and  as  you  refufe  to  dif- 
cover  either  the  perfon  with  whom 
you  made  this  engagement,  or  the 
motives  which  induced  you  to  it,  can 
look  on  it  as  no  other  than  a  contract 
with  fbme  gentleman  once  happy  ill 
your  aife&ions.  A  fecond-hand 
paffion  neither  fuits  with  the  delicacy 
of  my  humour,  nor  to  encroach  upon 
the  ,  rights  of  another  with  my  ho- 
nour :  I  fliall  therefore  defift  trou- 
bling you  with  any  future  vifits,  but 
fliall  be  always  glad  to  hear  of  your 
welfare,  which  I  defpair  of  doing 
till  you  prevail  upon  yourfelf  to  be 
juft  to  your  firft  vows.  Sacrifice  the 
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«<  affecVion  you  have   for  me  to    the 
««  obligations   you    are    under   to  my 
al.     I  yield  to  his  prior  title  all  the 


CHAP.     VII. 


late  glorious  hopes  I  had  conceived;     CONTAINS  A  VERY  BRIEF  ACCOUNT 


and  wifh  you  more  happy  with  him, 
«'  than  it  is  now  in  your  power  to  make 
««  your  humble  fervant, 

"  AM  A  sis." 


'  Here  ended  all  my  hopes  of  happi- 
!  nefs;  all  the  loft  ideas  of  love  and 
'  marriage  vaniihud  for  ever  from  my 
1  breaft,  and  were  fucceeded  by  others 
f  of/the  moft  dreadful  nature.  For  fe- 
«  veral  weeks  I  abandoned  myfeif  to 
<  grief  and  to  defpair,  but  pride  at  length 
«  got  the  better  of  thefe  pafljons  ;  and, 
'  to  conceal  the  real  lunation  of  my 
'  heart  from  the  enquiring  world,  I  all 
«  at  once  affecled  to  be  madly  gay,  and 
'  ran  into  fuch  extrrvagancies,  as, 
'  without  being  criminal  in  faft,  juftly 
'  drew  upon  me  thefeverell  cenlures. 

1  But  nature  will  not  bear  a  perpetual 
«  violence.  Grief  and  defpair  were  the 
«  ftrongeft  paflions  in  me.  In  themidft 
'  of  dancing,  tears  were  ready  to  ftart 

*  from  my  eyes,  and  fighs  from  my  ho- 
'  fom,  which,   when  I  endeavoured  to 
4  fupprefs,  recoiled  upon  my  heart,  and 

*  (hook  my  frame  with  the  moft  terrible 
'  revulfions.     The  marriage  of  Amafis 
'  feconded   the  blow  our  parting  had 
4  given  :  I  could   no  longer  diffemble 

*  what  I  felt,    no    longer    appear   the 

*  giddy,  ,thoughtlefs  libertine,  but  flew 
'  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.    I  now 
'  would  fee  no  company,   (hut  myfeif 

*  up  in  my  chamber,  denied  accefs  to 
'  my   bed  friends,     and   never    went 
«  abroad.     I  fuffered   not   Le   Bris  to 
«  come  into  my  prefence;  and,  I  believe, 
'  perceiving  me  fo  refolute,  he  would 
'  have  accepted  of  a  fum  of  money  to 

*  have  quitted  my  houfe  entirely:  but 
«  I  had  now  done  with  the  world,  had 
«  loft  in  Amafis  all  I  valued  in  it,  and 
'  would  not  give  the  monfter,  whom  I 
'  juftly  looked  upon  as  the  fource  of  all 
«  my  misfortunes,  any  more  than  I  was 
«  compelled  to  do,  his  bare  board  and 

*  falary. 

'  Behold,  by  thefe  memoirs,  the  be- 
'  ginning  and  progrefs  of  all  my  mife- 

*  ries!    The  end  is  near  at  hand;  Death 
'  is  already   bufy   at   my  heart,    and 
'  allows  no  time  to   apologize  for  the 
'  errors  of  my  conduft.     Pity  is  all  my 
1  a(hes  can  expect!1 


OF  SOME  PASSAGES  SUBSEQUENT 
TO  THE  FOREGOING  STORY, 
WITH  THE  AUTHOR'S  REMARKS 
UPON  THE  WHOLE. 

AS  I  know  very  well  that  folidity 
has  but  a  fmall  (hare  in  the  com- 
poiition  of  the  lady  whom  Aiinda  had 
intended  to  entruft  with  the  publication 
of  her  memoirs,  I  thought  the  fureft 
way  of  having  the  will  of  the  deceafed 
performed,  was  not  to  trouble  a  peribn 
of  her  character  with  the  perufal  of 
them,  bin  to  take  the  opportunity  of 
my  Invifibilityfhip  to  prefent  them  to  the 
world  mylelf,  which  I  accordingly 
have  done. 

And  now,  as  I  doubt  not  but  the 
reader  will  be  glad  of  being  informed 
farther  concerning  Le  Bris,  I  fliall  re- 
late fuch  particulars  as  have  come  to  my 
knowledge. 

It  mult  be  concluded,  that  this  un- 
worthy preceptor,  in  looking  over  the 
papers  of  Aiinda,  had  either  not  ob- 
ferved,  or  afterwards  forgot,  that  the 
ring  he  had  juft  taken  from  among  her 
other  jewels,  was  the  very  lame  men- 
tioned in  her  letter  to  her  friend,  other- 
xvile  he  would  certainly  have  had  cun- 
ning enough  to  have  replaced  it  where 
he  found  it. 

Mr.  *****,  foon  recolleaing  what 
his  coufm  had  faid  to  him  in  regard  of 
this  little  legacy,  and  miffing  it  from 
her  other  trinkets,  made  a  ftricl  en- 
quiry what  was  become  of  it.  Le  Bris,. 
having  had  her  keys  in  his  poffeflion, 
was  one  of  the  firft  interrogated;  and, 
on  being  fo,  boldly  replied,  that  fuch 
a  ring  had  been  beftowed  upon  him  by 
Aiinda.  *  Plow  can  that  be/  cried 
the  other;  «  when,  but  three  days  be- 
«  fore  her  death,  fhe  bequeathed  it  to  a 
'  lady  of  her  acquaintance,  and  infifted 
'  on  my  promife  of  delivering'it  to  her?* 
— «  She  muft  then  be  delirious,1  faid 
theparfon;  «  but,  however  that  might 
«  be,  Heaven  forbid  I  fhould  detain 
'  what  is  even  fufpecled  to  be  the  right 
*  of  another!'  and,  with  thefe  words, 
prefented  the  ring  to  Mr.  *****,  Wh0 
received  it  from  him  without  the  leaft 
ceremony. 

This  affair,  notwithftanding  the  hy- 
pocritical manner  in  which  the  ring  was 
returned, 
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returned,  gave  Mr.  *****  room  to  ima- 
gine there  had  been  fomi  foul  phiy  in 
relation  to  Alinda's  ciF  fls.  The  ftew- 
ard  proved  by  his  books,  that  he  had 
paid  into  her  hands,  w< 
death,  two  h-n  dred  and  fifty  pc  n  Is  in 
ipecie,  and  more  th.m  twice  that  turn  in 
Bank  bills,  ban;.',  ;u rears  he  had  re- 
ceived from  in  tenants.  It  feemed  un- 
ii  '  ill  MI  that  Ihe-covi  I  :i  -  dii- 
poicdor  the  m -my:  n  ..chad 

any  occalion   to  cnange  the   b  .!.•>   m  10 
Jhort  a  time}  or.'ers  were  t 
to  "K  Bank  to     i  p  t'-t-  paynitu     '      c< 
numbers  till  funhtr  IK  tic-.-,  bat  the  pi  t- 
caution   came  100  l^ve;  (he  pal  /n  who 
hud   lecreted   them    ha  1    1> 
the  »c,  and  converted  ai)  tu    vn.e-   ?n  o 
ca(h. 

The  heir,  howev  r  wj-  c  nfid-.n; 
that  he  ha  i  be.n  dcfran  td:  he  con- 
ii.lted  council  upon  it  who  ah  advifed 
hi  .  to  a:1. ve  recourfe  to  equity..  Whe- 
ther Le  bris  had  any  Kht  given  in:  of 
what  was  intended  :o  be  do  <.-.  ag  i  . 
him,  or  whether  I  is  ow  gurty  con- 
fciL-iire  iru.ie  h  m  only  apprehend  if,  is 
uncena.n:  but  he  hid  rut  courage  to 
Hand  t;-.e  idt  of 'examination!  he  fled 
the  kingdom  j  atser  having  thrown  aiide 
that  iOi-'C  vv.icii,  had  )>e  been  known  for 
•what  he  tr>  ly  was,  would  long  before 
have  been  (tripped  from  his  iacrilegious 
fhoulders. 

But  Providence  would  not  permit  him 
to  enjoy  his  ill-got  fyoils,  nor  a  life  he 
had  devoted  to  iuch  wicked  purpofes. 
Defigning  to  turn  trader  at  Jamaica,  he 
embarked  for  that  place;  but  the  veliel 
being  overtaken  by  a  ftorm,  was  loft 
almoft  in  fight  of  (bore;  and  he,  with 
many  other,  perhaps  lefs  guilty  per  fans, 
penmed  in  the  wreck.  This  laft  piece 
ot  inteliigtnce  I  received  from  his  mo- 
ther; whom,  though  he  had  fupported 
during  the  life  of  Alinda,  to  prevent  be- 
ing expoled  by  her  clamours,  he  now 
left  pennylefs,  deititute,  and  ftarving, 
in  an  extreme  old  age. 

Thus  did  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
at  laft  overtake  the  wretch  who,  he- 
fides  his  other  impieties,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  molt  cruel  ingratitude  and 
breach  of  truft,  in  impofmg  upon  the 
fimplicity  of  a  young  creature  com- 


mitted to  his  care,  and  utterly  defray- 
ing all  the  views  of  his  generous  patron 
and  benefactor. 

As  ior  the  unfortunate  Alinda, 
though  it  is  certain  her  con^iucl  cannot 
be  wliolly  j-jitihe.',  yet,  according  to 
n/y  (.pinion,  it  u  ght  not  to  be  wholly 
coude;iUK:  [..  It  would  be  parting  too 
i  vc.e  H  j  -l^-i't'Lt,  to  imputt:  the  fond- 
n>.fa  ihe  ext  lr  d  foi  her  wicked  tutor 
to  a  wa-. ton  nvJinaiion.  If  w  confider 
tn.e  va:  ious  arts  of  her  le  iucer,  the  c»m- 
mands  laid  on  her  by  her  father  to  love 
and  obey  him  as  himlelf,  the  ir.anner 
rn  which  fte  was  brought  u;  ,  ihe  per- 
f'  ot  i^i.oiance  ihe  wa'  kept  in  or'  the 
culto::,s  of  tiie  wr.rM,  an  1  ho  A  ^ther 
yo  ng  l^dit-s  bcha\cd;  we  fhnl.  find  t  at 
theie  ;ue  all  uf  them  v>  •  v  Itrciig  •  leas 
in  her  di-fer.c- ,  f.iid  n--  t  forbear  pitying 
the  iiii..akes  u;  inch  aillijls  ir.noctnce. 

I  will,  is  n;  ich  uld  c-  nl_j  ged  in 
Ivr  be'i -if  on  the  J«JK  .t  ha  hcha- 
vio  rai'-r  breaking  c.it  wii:>  Aniaiis. 
T'he  excc-rTjs  into  winch  ihe  ran,  in  order 
to  -.onceal  the  diiquuts  of  her  m:nd  for 
the  lo/s  of  that  fcfvou  ite  lover,  too  evi- 
de  t!v  fluw  t!  ;v  Ilieiricrih  ed  tw.,  ofths 
moft  vali.ab..  C.i  ..aiteriilick?  of  woman- 
hood, her  pruutnce  and  her  modeity,  to- 
one  of  the  ve.y  worit — her  pride. 

Nor  can  I  offer  an)  th  ng  in  vindica- 
ti.  n  ofthelaftrtagesof  her  life.  If  con- 
vinced of  her  err  r  in  being  perpetually 
amongft  promifcuous  ccrnpany,  it  was 
flying  to  an  almoit  v-.s  inexcusable  ex- 
treme, to  fhut  herfelf  up  from  her  belt 
friends,  and  avoid  the  focit-ty  of  thofe 
whoie  converiation  might  have  difii- 
pared  her  chagrin,  and,  at  the  fa  me  time, 
improved  her  undemanding.  To  do 
this  ieems  to  me,I  muft'confefs,  to  have 
more  the  favour  of  defpair,  than  of  vir- 
tue or  true  fortitude.' 

There  was,  doubtlefs,  a  certain  giddy 
propenfity  in  her  nature,  which  wanted 
to  be  corrected  by  reafon,  example,  pre- 
cept, authority,  and  the  rudiments  of  a 
good  education;  all  which  fhe  was  de- 
nied: and  it  muft  therefore  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  both  her  faults  and  misfor- 
tunes were  entirely  owing  to  the  caprice 
and  credulity  of  her  father,  and  the  bale 
defigns  of  the  perfon  appointed  to  be  her 
governor  and  iuftru&or. 
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CHAP.    I. 

THE     AUTHOR,    BY    THE    HELP    OF 
HIS     INVISIBILITY,     HAS     D1SCO- 

v/RED    SUCH    A    CONTRAST    IN 

THt  BtHAVIOUR  OF  TWO  MAR- 
RIED COUPLb  OF  DISTINCTION, 
AS  HE  THINKS  WOULD  BE  THE 
UTMOSI  TNJUSTICETOTHEPUB- 
LUK.  TO  CONCEAL. 

^    L  A  CENT T  A,    after  a 
7*  Lngand  paflionate  court- 
rf      flvp,    w.'s  at  laft  wxlded 
]j  toDalmaiius.  bhe brought 
h'in  aa   arn;l'e  fortune,  a 
very  agreeable  perfon,  and 
an    unHlemifhed   chai after.       She    had 
IKuieJ  ihe  Jmie>  ot   a  wife  before  Hie 
became   fo,     and    afterwards    pra&ifed 
them  in  the  ftrifleft  manner.    Whenever 
fhe  fou -d  him  eay,   Hie  heightened  his 
good  humour  by  her  own  Iprightlineis; 
and  when  fullen  and  perverle,  as  was  too 
often  the  cafe,   {he  endeavoured  to  difli- 
pate  his  chagrin,   either  by  playing  on 
her  fpinnet,  or  telling  him  ibme  divert- 
ing ftory.     Without  feeming  to  confult 
his  palate,   fhe  always  took  care  to  put 
uch  diflies  into  her  bill  of  fare  as  flie 
ad  perceived  he  fed  upon  with  moft  fa- 
isfattion.     Whatever  company  fuited 
lis  tafte,  were  lure  to  be  often  invited  by 
er,   and  entertained   with  the  greatelt 
narks    of   efteem    and    complaifance. 


Her  whole  thoughts,  indeed,  were  taken 
up  with  obliging  and  making  him  hap- 
py: (he  had  no  will,  no  inclination  of 
her  own  j  both  were  entirely  regulated 
by  his:  and,  t&  add  to  all  this,  me  was 
an  excellent  oeconomift,  underftood  the 
management  of  a  family  perfectly  well, 
and  knew  how  to  make  a  grand  appear- 
ance with  lefs  expence  than  fome  other* 
aie  at  who  are  accounted  contemptibly 
parlimonious. 

What  would  fome  hufbands  give  f» 
be  b'effed  with  fo  virtuous,  fo  tender,  f» 
endearing  a  companion  !  Dalmatius, 
ifiltead  of  placing  this  jewel  next  his 
heart,  huug  it  carelefsly  upon  his  tlieve; 
either  not  knowing,  or  not  regarding, 
the  true  value  of  it. 

During  the  courfe  of  feveral  invifible 
viiuations  i  made  at  their  houfe,  never 
did  I  fee  him  treat  her  in  any  degree 
proportionable  to  her  merit.  When  in, 
his  beft  humours,  he  returned  the  ca- 
refles  ftie  gave  him  only  with  a  cold  in- 
difference ;  but  when  any  thing  abroad 
had  happened  to  thwart  his  view,  either 
of  pleafure  or  ambition,  no  man  could 
behave  with  more  churlifhnefs  at  home. 
But  the  manner  in  whit  h  this  couple  be- 
haved to  each  other  will  beft  appear  from 
their  own  words,  which  I  (hall  give  a 
ftiort  fpecimen  of  on  two  different  occa- 
fions. 

They  were  4o  go  out  together  one 
day,  to  call  on  fome  friends  who  were 
to  accompany  them  on  a  party  of  plea- 
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fure.  The  landau  waited  at  the  door. 
He  had  juft  finifhed  drefiing,  and  fent 
up  to  know  if  his  wife  was  ready.  The 
•jneflfage  could  be  fcarce  delivered  before 
file  came  flying  into  the  room,  on  which 
the  following  dialogue  enfued — 

Placentia.  I  hope  I  have  not  made 
you  wait  for  me  ? 

Dalmatlus.  Not  at  all.  It  wants 
fome  minutes  of  our  appointment;  but  I 
know  you  women  are  generally  fo  long 
equipping  yourfelves,  that  I  was  willing 
tohaften  you. 

Placentia.  I  fhould  know  but  liltle  of 
the  value  oi  time,  if  I  wafted  much  ok  it 
in  drefling.  But  pray,  my  dear,  how 
do  you  like  me  to-day  ? 

Daimatius.  Like  you!  that's  an  odd 
queftion.  Why,  as  well  as  ever  I  did. 

Placentia.  I  (hould  be  miserable  if  I 
did  not  think  you  did.  But  I  mean, 
how  do  you  like  my  cloaths  ?  you  fee  I 
am  all  in  new. 

Daltnatius.  Are  you  indeed  ?  I 
fcould  have  feen  nothing  of  "it,  if  you 
had  not  told  me:  I  never  mind  what 
women  have  on. 

Placentia.  Then  I  am  difappointed, 
my  dearj  for  I  allure  you  I  confuhcd 
your  fancy  more  than  my  own  in  the 
choice  I  made  of  this  filk;  as  I  have 
heard  you  fay  an  hundred  limes,  I  be- 
lieve, that  you  thought  blue  and  filver 
the  moft  agreeable  mixture  that  could 
be. 

Dalmatius.  So  it  is;  but  it  may  not 
happen  to  become  every  body:  how- 
ever, I  muft  do  you  the  juftice  to  lay, 
you  look  well  enough  in  it,  and  I  be- 
lieve every  body  will  think  fo. 

Placentia.  If  you  think  fo,  my  dear, 
it  is  all  I  wifh. 

In  (peaking  this,  (he  took  hold  of  his 
hand,  and  killed  it  with  the  greateft 
warmth  of  affe&ion.  He  returned  the 
favour  with  a  flight  falute  upon  her 
cheek}  then  looking  on  his  watch,  (aid 
he  believed  it  was  time  to  go,  and  went 
down  ftairs,  (he  following. 

The  truth  of  the  affair  is  this.  Dal- 
matius  is  not  only  vain  and  infblent  in 
his  nature,  but  alfo  amorous  and  incon- 
ttant  to  an  excefs.  Though  he  no  longer 
had  any  eyes  for  the  charms  of  his  fair 
wife,  his  heart  was  but  too  fufceptible 
to  thofe  of  other  women.  Miranda  for 
fome  time  engroffed  all  his  devoirs ;  nor 
could  her  being  married  to  the  moft  in- 
timate of  his  friends  reftrain  him  from 
Baking  his  unlawful  addrefles  to  her} 


nor  the  vow  (he  had  taken  at  the  altar* 
deter  her  from  gratifying  an  inclination 
he  had  found  the  way  to  infpire. 

The  hu(band  of  this  lady  is  a  man  of 
fo  much  indolence,  and  fo  little  deli- 
cacy, that  he  never  gives  himfelf  the  leaft 
concern  about  what  pleafures  his  wife 
may  indulge  herfelf  in,  provided  flie  of- 
fers no  interruption  to  thofe  he  takes 
himfelf.  There  are  fome,  indeed,  who 
fay,  that  on  their  marriage  they  mutu- 
ally agreed  to  allow  each  other  a  perfeft 
latitude  in  this  point ;  but,  be  that  as  it 
may,  Miranda  items  under  no  appre- 
hcnGons  of  her  conduct  being  cal.ed  in 
queftion  by  him. 

Her  amour  with  Dalmntius  Coon  be- 
came fo  notorious,  that,  it  was  in  the 
mouth  of  every  one.  Placentia  herlclf 
was  the  laft  that  gave  credit  to  it ;  that 
excellent  lady  would  not  fuffer  her  heirt 
to  entertain  ill  thoughts  of  the  man  (he 
was  bound  to  love,  nor  could  any  thing 
but  theteftimouy  of  her  own  eyes  have 
convinced  her  of  the  guihy  truth. 

Miranda  came  to  vint  her  one  day 
when  (he  happened  to  be  abroad  j  but 
Dal  matins  being  at  home,  the  prefence 
of  his  wife  was  lirtie  wanted.  She  fcoti 
returned,  however  ;  and  being  told  that 
Miranda  was  above,  ran  haftily  up  to 
receive  her  j  but  not  finding  her  in  the 
room  where  company  were  uiiially  in- 
troduced, yet  thinking  (lie  heard  the 
murmur  of  voices  very  near,  (he  ftepped 
towards  the  place  whence  it  feemed  to 
proceed,  and  peeping  through  the  key- 
hole of  an  adjacent  chamber,  faw  her 
hufbancl  and  the  lady  in  a  pofture  fuch 
as  could  leave  her  no  doubt  of  their  cri- 
minal converfation. 

The  fudden  (hock  at  firft  transfixed 
her  feet;  but  prefently  recovering  her- 
felf,  (lie  retired  from  the  guilty  fcene, 
and  went  into  her  own  chamber;  where 
finding  her  woman  at  work,  (he  or- 
dered her  to  go  immediately  down,  a 
forbid  the  fervants  to  take  any  notice 
her  being  come  home.  *  I  hear,1  fai 
file,  '  that  Miranda  is  below,  and  I 
'  not  very  well,  and  would  not  fee  an 
'  company  at  this  time.' 

The  woman  being  withdrawn,  to 
as  (lie  was  commanded,  Plncentia  threw 
herfelf,  into  an  eafy  chair,  and  fell  into  a 
profound  reverie.  I  was  prefentall  thi 
while,  but  my  Belt  of  Invifibility  d 
not  enable  me  to  penetrate  into  hi 
thoughts;  till  feemingas  if  determined 
on  fomething  (he  had  been  debating 
witliia 
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within  herfelf,  fheroff  fuddenly  from  her 
feat,  ar,d  burlt  into  the.'e  words — '  No, 
he  (hall  never  know  I  think  him  falfe, 
much  lefs  that  1   have  detected  him. 
Reproaches  would   avail  me  nothing, 
ami  might  harden  him  in  his  crime. 
I  am   his  w  fe;  we  mud  always  live 
together,  or  be  fubjedt  to  the  ridicule 
of  a  laughing  and  cenfbrious   world. 
Prudence,  therefore,   as  well  as  duty, 
commands  me  to  conceal  the  fhameiul 
difcovery  I  have  made  ;  and  rather  en- 
deavour, by  added  tendernefs,  if  pof- 
lible,   to  reclaim  him,  and  oblige  him 
to  fee  I  am  at  lead  as  worthy  of  his  af- 
fection as  Miranda.' 
I  left  her  in  this  refolution,  and  found 
that  for  fevernl  days  (he  ftrifUy  adhered 
to  it;  excepting  only,    that  (lie  could 
not  fo  far  difiemble  her  uneafinefs  as  to 
be  able  to  receive  Miranda  in  the  man- 
ner (lie  had    formerly  done:  (he  there- 
fore defifted  from  making  her  any  far- 
ther invitations  to  her  houie,  and  always 
excufed  herfelf  from  accepting  any  lent 
to  her  by  that  lady. 

This  was  enough,  however,  to  give 
the  lovers  Come  apprehenlions  that  (he 
fufptcted  their  intrigue}  but  Miranda 
was  of  too  v  in  and  gay  a  temper  to  feel 
any  inquietude  on  this  (core;  and  the 
ungrateful  Dalmatius,  finding  himfelf 
treated  by  his  wife  with  the  fame  love 
and  complaifance  as  ever,  gave  himfelf 
not  the  trouble  either  to  examine,  or  be 
under  the  lean:  concern,  whether  fuch  ^ 
behaviour  proceeded  trom  her  ignorance 
of  his  fault,  or  her  difcretion  in  over- 
looking it. 

But  the  fweeteft  difpofition  may  be 
embittered  by  continual  provocations. 
Placentia,  finding  that  all  the  efforts 
me  made  for  regaining  the  affections  of 
her  hufband  were  ineffectual,  began  by 
degrees  to  grow  more  remifs  in  her  cares 
of  pleafing;  not  that  (he  ever  departed 
from  the  effential  duties  of  a  wife,  ihe 
only  ceafed  the  practice  of  thofe  which, 
as  the  cafe  ftnod  between  them,  might 
juftly  be  called  works  of  fupereroga- 
tion. 

Being  to  have  a  great  route  at  her 
hou.'e,  juft  as  (he  was  going  to  fend 
cards  to  invite  the  company,  Dalmatius 
came  into  the  room;  and  having  locked 
over  the  catalogue  of  names,  on  finding 
Miranda's  not  there,  began  with  anun- 
ulual  haughtinefs  to  interrogate  her  on 
that  occafion ;  and  (he  now,  for  the  firft 
time,  replied  to  what  he  faid  with  as 


much   indifference  as  Hie  had  formerly 
done  with  fubmiiTion. 

Dalmatius.     How  happens   it,  Ma- 
dam,   that  Miranda  is  left  out  among 
the  number  of  your  guefts  ? 
Placentia.    1  had  forgot  her. 
Dalmatius.    It  is  well,    then,   that  I 
reminded  you  :  but  methinks  a  lady  of 
her  rank  and   character   in    the  world 
might  well  have  deferved  a  place  in  your 
remembrance. 

Placeniia.  It  may  be  fo;  but  one 
cannot  invite  every  body. 

Dalmatius.  When  any  body  is  in- 
vited to  our  houfe,  efpecially  on  thefe 
occafions,  it  woukf  be  the  utmoft  ab- 
furdity  to  leave  Miranda  out ;  therefore 
I  infilt  upon  her  coming,  for  your  own 
fake. 

Placentia.  Oh,  Sir,  you  need  not 
give  yourfelf  any  trouble  on  that  fcore  j 
I  ;im  certainly  a  judge  how  to  behave  to 
my  own  acquaintance:  but  if  you  are 
fo  defirous  of  having  Miranda  here  to- 
morrow, the  belt  way  is  for  you  to  fend 
a  card  as  from  yonrielf ;  I  doubt  not  but 
the  invitation  will  be  full  as  agreeable, 
and  as  readily  complitd  with. 

Dalmatius.  You  talk  in  an  odd 
manner,  Madam  !  And,  now  I  think  on 
it,  I  met  Miranda  the  other  day  in  the 
Park,  and  (lie  complained  to  me  of  a 
ftrange  change  in  you  towards  her;  that 
you  have  never  returned  the  lalt  vifit  (he 
made  you ;  have  fcarce  Ipoke  to  her  in 
any  pubiick  afTembly,  and  feem^d  to 
(hun  her  picfence  as  much  as  poifible. 
Pray  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this  ? 

Placentia.  Thar,  Sir,  is  a  queftion 
which  perhaps  neither  you  nor  (lie  would 
th;i"k  me  for  anfwering  directly. 

DrJmaiitis.  I  underhand  you,  Ma- 
dam, however.  You  have  got  notions 
in  your  head  not  becoming  in  ycu  to  in- 
di-'Le,  nor  worthy  any  endeavours  of 
mine  to  expel.  I  would  only  have  you 
be  wifer;  and  confider.  that  of  all  do- 
meftick  animals  a  jealous  wife  is  the 
moft  contemptible. 

He  (lung  out  of  the  room  with  thefe 
words,  and  ail  the  tokens  of  difdain  and 
indignation  in  his  countenance;  leaving 
Placentia  in  a  confuiion  not  eafy  to  be 
defcribed.  I  could  perceive,  however, 
by  the  geftures  of  that  unhappy  lady, 
that  Ihe  repented  having  gone  fo  far; 
yet  knowing  lierfdf  the  only  injured, 
could  not  yield  either  to  recede  from  her 
refolution  on  the  account  of  Miranda, 
or  make  ufe  of  any  attempts  to  foftcn 
E  fo 
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fo  ill-founded  a  refentment  in  her  huf- 
band. 

It  is  now  faid  that  his  amour  with 
Miranda  is  on  the  decline}  that  a  new 
face  has  utterly  eclipfed  all  the  charms 
lie  lately  found  in  hers ;  and  that  Pla- 
centia  has  at  leaft  this  confolation  under 
her  misfortune,  to  find  that  no  one 
beauty  has  the  power  long  to  retain  the 
heart  (he  has  loft:  fo  juft  are  the  poet's 
words— 

*  When  ftVd  to  oae,  love  fafe  at  anchor 

•  ride,', 

'  And   dares   the  fury    of  the  winds    and 
<  tides; 

*  But  lofing  once  that  hold,  to  the  wide 

'  ocean  borne, 

*  It  drives  at  will,  to  ev'ry  wave  a  (corn.* 

Marriage,  though  a  facred  inftitution, 
though  ordained  by  l^eaven  to  beftow 
the  (upremeft  felicity  we  mortals  are  ca-. 
pable  of  enjoying,  becomes  the  fevered 
curlfc,  when  fouls  ill  fuited  to  each  other 
are  joined  in  it's  indiflbluble  bonds;  and 
it  too  often  happens,  that  thofe  who  by 
nature  and  education  are  qualified  to 
give  and  receive  the  greateft  happinefs, 
are  rendered  the  moft  miferable,  through 
the  perverfenefs  of  a  bad-tempered  part- 
ner. 

Montelion  has  been  twice  married. 
He  has  experienced  both  all  the  content- 
ments, and  all  the  inquierudes,  of  that 
Hate,  with  women  of  humours  as  widely 
different  as  light  and  darknefs ;  I  had 
almott  faid,  as  heaven  from  hell.  His 
firft  lady,  as  fhe  was  excelled  by  none  in 
exterior  perfections,  fo  (he  was  equalled 
but  by  very  fe\v  in  the  more  valuable 
endowments  of  the  mind.  His  life, 
while  in  poffeffion  of  this  treafure,  was 
one  continued  fcene  of  harmony  and 
love.  But  foon,  alas!  the  blifsful  pro  - 
fpe6l  vanifhed;  the  fair,  the  virtuous,  the 
tender  Erminia,  died !  and,  to  add  to 
the  misfortune  of  her  difconfolate  huf- 
band,  left  no  pledge  behind  her  of  their 
mutual  affection. 

Though  in  that  feafon  of  life  when 
nmo.rous  flames  are  at  their  bigheftbent, 
thofe  of  Monfeiion  feemed  all  buried  in 
the  grave  of  his  dear  Erminia'.  He  re- 
mained for  feveral  years  the  lonely  oc- 
cupier of  a  widowed  bed.  At  hft, 
however,  the  ardent  dtfire  of  having  an 
heir  for  his  eftate'  got  fomewhat  the  bet- 
ter of  his  melancholy,  and  determined 
him  on  a  fecond  venture. 


In  the  choice  he  made,  he  confulted 
neither  fortune  nor  beauty :  the  one,  in- 
deed, he  wanted  not;  and  as  for  the 
other,  lince  his  Erminia's  death  all  wo- 
men were  equal  to  him,  and  he  regarded 
the  lovely  and  unlovely  with  the  lame 
indifference.  He  thertfoie  married  Fe- 
rocia,  merely  btcaufe  fhe  was  one  of 
the  daughters  of  a  fruitful  family,  and 
likely  to  anfwer  the  only  end  which  in- 
duced him  once  more  to  become  a  huf- 
bahd. 

Every  body  was  aftonifhed  at  tliefe 
nuptials,  and  much  more  fo  on  the 
knowledge  of  Ferocia's  behaviour  after- 
wards. But  I  (hall  prefent  my  reader 
with  the  character  ot  this  lady,  as  it 
was  given  by  an  impartial  hand  in  a  let- 
ter to  a  friend. 

'  Ferccia,  now  the  wife  of  Montelion, 
is  a  woman  plain  in  her  perfon,  wenlc 
in  her  undei itanding,    capricious  and 
fantaHick  in  her  tnunour,  unpoliftied 
in  her  manners;  and,  what  is  worse 
than   all,  infufferably  vain  and  info- 
lent  on  her  new  dignity,  without  one 
grain  of  true  love  or  gratitude  for  the 
man  who  has  rail' -d  her  to  it.' 
My  gift  of  invrfibility  aflilted  me  in 
proving  the  truth  of  the  above  in  all  it's 
parts.     Farther  I  will  not  pretend  to 
fay;  for  though  it  is  a  vulgar   ada<;e, 
that  '  Where  there  is  no  modefty  there 
'  is  litrle  figrt  of  honelty,*  and   I  have 
heard  fevere  cenfures  paffed  upon  her 
virtue,  yet  I  never  could  make  any  dif- 
covertes  to  her  prejudice  on  that  fcorej 
and  am  apt  to  believe,  that  the  rampant 
airs  (lie  gives  herfelf  among  the  men, 
aie  in  reality,  more  owing  to  a  hoidenly 
than  an  amorous  difpofition. 

Montelion  feetns  to  fee  her  behaviour 
in  the  fame  light  I  do;  yet,  ftr  the  l:ike 
of  his  own  honour,  cannot  but  wifli  fhe 
woukl  a6l  with  more  referve.  They 
had  not  been  m'arried  above  three 
months,  when  he  was  (eized'with  a  fit 
of  the  gout,  which  confined  him  to  his 
apartment.  Ferocia  came  in,  covered 
over  with  jewels,  and  blazing  like  a 
ftar;  and,  without  expreifma  any  con- 
cern for  his  indifpofition,  told  him  that 
(he  wns  going  to  LadyTrimWeJI's  routei 
on  which  enfued  the  following  dialogue 
between  them — 

'  Montelhn.  I  flattered  myfdf,  Ma- 
dam, with  having  the  happinefs  of  your 
company  at  home  this  evening,  es'I  am 
not  in  a  condition  to  itir  out. 

Feroric*  Oh  heavens !  I  fftould  make 
the 
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the  worft  nurfe  in  the  world!  What 
good  would  ray  Itaying  do  you? 

Moutdion.  A  great  deal,  Madam  ; 
and  I  hope  I  need  fay  no  more  to  en- 
gage you  not  to  leave  me. 

Ferocia.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  muft 
goj  I  have  given  my  promife. 

Moateliw,  You  will  he  tafily  ex- 
cufed.  Nobody  will  expect  a  wife  on 
a  pa,  ty  of  pkaiure,  when  they  Know  her 
hufband  is  confined  by  pain.  Come, 
my  dear,  you  mint  not  think  that  (by- 
ing  at  home  one  night  is  an  a<5l  of  too 
much  complaisance  to  a  man  who  would 
refufe  nothing  for  your  futisfadlion. 

In  Ipeaking  this,  he  drew  her  gently 
towards  him,  and  gave  her  two  or  three 
very  tender  kifies;  but,  in  doing  fo,  a 
little  {huff  he  had  between  his  thumb 
and  ringer  happened  to  fcatter  on  her 
glove  ;  on  which  ihe  ftarted  from  him, 
and  ivtun  ed  his  kind  expreflions  in 
thefc  terms-— 

Fcrecia.  Pi/h !  How  filly  this  is  ! 
You  have  fj, oiled  my  gloves  with  your 
naftymuff.  Here,  John!  William!  run 
one  of  you  to  my  drcfling-room,  and 
bid  Faddle  bring  me  a  pair  of  gloves  in 
a  minute. 

Jtfcntilion.  Don't  put  yourfelf  into 
a  pailion,  my  ('tar  ;  but  fit  down,  and 
lelulve  to  oblige  me.  I'll  call  for  cards, 
and  we'll  have  a  game  atpicquet. 

She  made  no  reply;  but  hung  down 
her  he  d,  arid  ftood  count'ng  the  (ticks 
cf  her  fan  till  Faddle  came  intj  the 
room. 

terccla.     Where  are  the  gloves  ? 

Fa.Li'lc.  Madam,  I  thought  the  fel- 
low was  miftaken,  when  he  bid  mebiing 
gloves }  as  your  ladyship  had  juft  now 
a  cle;'.n  pair. 

MomtliQH.  Aye,  Mrs.  Faddle, 
there  is  no  oceafion.  Rather  get  your 
lady's  night-dreis  ready}  for  Jhe  has 
changed  htv  roiml,  and  does  not  go 
abroad. 

Ferocia.  Indeed  I  both  muft  and 
will,  my  lord.  Do  yen  imagine,  that 
becau  e  you  are  lick,  1  mult  mortify 
inyfelf,  and  be  mewed  up  with  you  till 
I  am  fick  too  ?  No,  no;  I  am  rot  weak 
gnough  to  comply  with  Ib  unrenlbnable 
a  reqvieft  j  therefore  adieu.  I  fhall  Icitrce 
lee  you  till  late;  and  hope  then  te>  find 
your  lordlhip  better. 

She  waited  not  for  any  reply  hemigbt 
have  made,  but  flounce.!  outlof  the  room, 
followed  by  her  woman.  Montelion 
loon  after  heard  the  footman  called  to 


attend  her  ladyfhip,  and  the  chariot 
drive  from  the  door.  How  would  fomc 
hufbands  have  refented  fuch  ufage!  yet 
Montelion  bore  it,  without  any  Ihew  of. 
impatience,  from  one  endowed  with  no 
charms  to  excite  either  love  or  refpecT. 
His  tamenefs,  however,  is  not  owing  to 
any  meannels  of  fpirit  in  him,  but  ra- 
ther to  his  good  ienfe.  He  does  not 
care  to  have  his  domeftick  affairs  be- 
come the  talk  of  the  town,  nor  to  come 
to  an  open  rupture  with  the  woman  he 
has  made  his  wife;  >nd  having  in  vain 
efiayed  all  the  means  that  prudeme  and 
good- nature  could  fuggeft  to  bring  her 
to  a  more  reafonable  way  of  thinking, 
he  has  at  laft  given  over  the  attempt ; 
feems  not  to  regard  whatever  flie  does, 
but  endeavours  to  lofe  the  thoughts  of 
his  private  difquiets  in  the  toils  of  pub- 
lick  buiinefs. 


CHAP.     II. 

RELATES  A  STRANGE  INSTANCE  OF 
BIGOTRY  AND  ENTHUSIASM  IN 
A  PARENT. 

NOTHING  is  fo  defirable  as  re- 
ligion,  nothing  fo  truly  amiable 
as  piety.  What  blefilngs  does  it  not 
diifufeto  all  who  are  wiihin  the  reach  of 
it's  influence  ?  From  it  all  other  vir- 
tues are  derived,  and  by  it  alone  we  are 
enabled  to  a&  with  vigour.  Yet  how 
often  have  we  leer,  this  heavenly  quality 
perverted  into  it's  vtry  oppolite;  and, 
from  the  fpirit  of  meeknefs,  benevolence, 
ir.eicy,  charity,  and  univerial  1  >ve,  be- 
come the  fpirit  of  pride,  couten  ion,  en- 
vy, haired,  and  perfecution  S  Like  (he 
archangel,  who  itanding  neareft  to  the 
throne  cf  glory >  precipitated  himfelf  into 
the  loweit  hell. 

Bigotry  and  fuperftition  are  the  fureft 
engines  which  the  tub  tie  enemy  ot  man- 
kind makes  ufe  cf  for  our  defliMclion. 
All  other  crimes  carry  their  llings  with 
them;  confcience  reproaches  us  for  do- 
ing amifs,  and  we  fall  not  again  into  the 
like  without  extreme  remoi  ic  and  fhame  :  - 
but  the  man  poifeiTed  of  this  holy  frenzy 
of  the  mind  glories  in  his  perfeverance, 
becaufe  he  looks  upon  it  as  the  hi-heil 
virtue. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I   fuall  diftin- 
guifh  by  the  name  of  Fhtmimo,  had  at- 
tained to  the  age  cf  fifty,  without  hav- 
ing been  known  to  be  guilty  of  any  one 
E  %  thing 
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thing  which  could  call  in  queftion  either 
his  honour,  good- nature,  or  good  fenie. 
He  had  lived  csreffed  by  his  friends,  re- 
fpe&ed  by  his  acquaintance,  and  almolt 
adored  by  his  tenants  and  dependar.is. 
He  had  one  Ton,  and  one  daughter;  and 
having  loft  his  wife  in  bringing  the  lat- 
ter into  the  world,  he  never  ventured  on 
a  fecond,  but  laid  out  all  his  cares  on  the 
education  of  thel'e  two. 

Adario,  for  fo  I  (hail  call  the  fon,  hav- 
ing finished  hislhidies  to  the  fatisfaclion 
of  all  thofe  who  had  the  charge  of  in- 
ftrucling  him,  in  order  to  compleat  the 
fine  gentleman,  was  fent  to  make  the 
tour  of  Europe,  under  the  care  of  a  dif- 
creet  and  experienced  governor.  Ifa- 
binda,  the  daughter,  remained  at  home 
with  her  father;  and  being  extremely 
beautiful,  and  miftrefs  of  every  ac- 
complifhment  befitting  her  fex  and  rank, 
attracted  the  love  and  admiiation  of  as 
many  as  had  opportunity  to  be  witnefs 
of  her  perfections. 

Being  iuch  as  I  have  defcnbed,  it 
may  eafily  be  fuppofed  that,  in  a  town 
like  this,  there  were  not  few  wh  >  de- 
clared themfelves  her  lovers.  Lyiimor 
was  among  the  number  of  thofe  who  had 
the  lead  to  fear,  and  the  inoft  to  hope 
for,  in  his  addreflesvo  her.  He  had  an 
agreeable  perfcn,  was  deicended  of  a 
good  family,  and  was  heir  to  an  elta'.e 
adequate  to  his  birth.  He  had  been 
fellow-ftudent  with  Adario;  and  though, 
being  Ibme  years  older,  he  had  left  the 
univerfity  before  him,  they  had  always 
kept  up  a  correfpondence.  Hs  was  in- 
tro  lucc-d  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  filter 
by  the  intimacy  he  had  with  the  bi other  j 
who  failed  not,  before  Irj  went  abroad, 
to  recommend  h's  friend's  pretenlions  to 
her  in  the  (Irongell  terms. 

Keitwas,  indeed,  who  alone  had  the 
powe;'  of  pleaiing  her.  Her  young 
heart  prefently  dittvnguifhed  him  from 
all  his  iiv  li;  but  her  moJeity  fr>.d  dif- 
c:  ret  ion  would  not  i-enmt  her  to  gac.-  turn 
any  marks  of  a  peculiar  :vc;^'d,  ti',1  au- 
thorized to  do  fo  by  the  peribn  (he  had 
always  been  taught  to  c^niidtr  as  the 
fole  difpoier  of  her  f  j'a. 

Lyfimcr,  who  hud  alio  been  bred  in 
the  moft  (tricl  obedience,  made  not  his 
court  to  Ifahincia  without  having  firft 
communicated  the  p;Uiion  he  had  for 
her  to  his  father,  and  received  his  ap- 
probation. The  two  old  gentleinen  had 
afterwards  an  interview  on  (his  occaiion  ; 
and  Flaminio,  biing  perfect !y  fatisficd 


with  the  proposals  made  by  the  other, 
readwy  gave  his  confent,  on  condition 
his  daughter,  whole  inclinations  he  laid 
he  would  never  go  about  to  force,  (hould 
have  no  objection  to  the  match. 

The  fame  evening,  as  they  were  fit- 
ting together  at  Cupper,  Flaminio  re- 
lated to  his  daughter  all  that  rnd  uafled 
between  him  and  the  father  of  Lyfnnor; 
and  addrd,  that  he  looked  upon  him  as 
•a  very  def.Tving  young  fellow;  that  his 
birth  and  fortune  were  unexceptionable  j 
and  that,  if  fhe  had  no  averfion  to  his 
peribn,  he  mould  be  heartily  glad  of  an 
alliance  w:th  him. 

Ifabinda  blufhed  like  the  fun  juft 
peeping  from  a  cloud,  on  hearing  her 
father  (peak  in  this  manner;  and  could 
fcarce  recover  herfclf  from  the  glad  fur- 
prize  enough  to  tell  him  that,  fince  he 
was  pleated  with  fuch  a  union,  (lie 
fhoulcl  be  all  obedience  to  his  will.  She 
fa'd  no  more;  but  the  foft  confufion  (lie 
was  in,  and  the  joy  which,  flie  could  not 
reft  rain  from  fparkling  in  her  eyes,  fuf- 
ficie.itly  teftified  how  much  her  inclina- 
tions correfponded  with  her  duty.  *  Well, 
'  then,'  refumed  he,  '  from  this  time 
'  forward  receive  Lyfimor  as  the  perfon 
'  by  Heaven  'nnd  me  ordained  to  be 
'  your  hulband.' 

I  leave  it  to  my  fair  readers  to  con- 
ceive what  delightful  images  mu(t  fill 
the  mind  of  Ifabinda,  after  this  ianc- 
tion  to  an  affection  which  liijherto  (lie 
had  not  dared  to  indulge,  ytt  had  it 
not  in  her  power  to  fubdue.  For  my 
Ovvn  part,  though  I  was  prefent  during 
all  the  converfation  (he  had  with  her  fa- 
ther on  this  head,  I  left  the  boufe  when 
fhe  retired  to  her  chamber;  which  (he 
did  more  early  than  ordinary  that  night ; 
I  guefs,to  have  an  opportunity  of  giving 
a  loofe  to  the  trnnfports  of  her  mind. 

As  for  Lyinrc; ,  the  joy  he  felt  on  be- 
fng  acqua  nted  with  what  his  father  had 
dr. iv;  for  him,  was  very  niuch  allayed 
Ky  the  perfect  ignorance  he  w;is  in  of 
Kaving  made  any  impreflion  on  the  heart 
of  his  charming  mirtrefs.  He  went  to 
viilt  her  the  next  day,  hoping,  yet  trem- 
bling, for  the  event  :  but  (bon  the  lovely 
maid  put  an  end  to  his  lufpcnce,  by  af- 
furing  him,  that  for  his  fake  alone  (he- 
could  rdblve,  without  reluctance,  on 
charging  her  condition. 

Not  only  the  lovers  themfelves,  but 
both  their  parents  alfo,  fcemed  equ;iljy 
impatient  for  the  conitunniaticn  of  thefe 
nuptials.  A  fiiort  day  was  appointed 

for 
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for  the  celebration  ;  the  articles  of  fettle- 
meat  and  jointure  were  drawing  up;  new- 
habits,  new  coaches,  new  equipages,  all 
neceflary  preparations  were  carrying  on 
with  the  utmoft  expediton:  when,  lo! 
a  ludden  and  unexpected  dorm,  bore 
down  at  once  the  pleafmg  profpe6l  of 
their  hopes 5  for  ever  dafiied  their  ex- 
pected joys,  and  fpread  a  lading  fcene 
ofd  folation  and  defpair!  How  vainly, 
alas !  do  we  depend  on  mortal  happi  • 
nefs!  The  gaudy  bubble  fleets  before 
us  like  the  wind,  eludes  our  grafp,  and 
mocks  the  idle  chace,  as  Sir  Robert 
Howard  juftly  cxprefles  it — 

*  Short  is  th'  uncertain  reign  and  pomp  of 

'  mortal  pride. 

«  New  turns  and  changes  ev'ry  day 
«   Are   of  inconftant   Chance  the  conftant 

'   arts. 

«   Soon  fte  gives,  foon  takes  away: 
'  She  comes,  embraces,  nauieates  you,  and 
<  parts.' 

Flaininio,  from  being  the  mod  chear- 
ful,  good-natured  man,  that  coul  1  be  of 
his  age,  became  all  aton-ce  transformed 
into  the  molt  fullen,  gloomy,  and  dif- 
contented.  From  exprefllngthe  utmoft 
eagernefs  for  his  daughter's  wedding, 
he  now  appeared  wholly  negligent  of 
every  thing  relating  to  it.  When  the 
fither  of  Lviimor,  and  the  lawyer  em- 
ployed to  draw  the  marriage-wiitings, 
went  to  his  hcule,  he  ordered  his  ier- 
vants  to  fay  lie  was  from  home;  made 
feveral  tradefmen  cany  bnck  the  things 
he  had  befpoke  for  the  folemriity;  and, 
in  fine,  put  an  entire  flop  to  all  he  had 
been  fo  folicitous  in  forwarding. 

The  father  of  Lyfimor began  to  think 
himfeif  affronted  by  tins  proceeding, 
and  both  the  lovers  were  amazed  and 
troubled  beyond  ddcription  at  it:  but 
though  the  young  gentluni.n  came  or.ce 
or  twice  tvtry  day  to  viiit  his  dear  mif- 
tref. ,  Flaminio  fo  careful' y  avoided  his 
pretence,  that  he  could  Let  no  oppor- 
tunity of  complaining  to  him;  and  Ifa- 
binda  was  too  much  terrified  by  the  un- 
tifual  aufterity  of  his  looks,  TO  have  the 
courage  to  open  her  lips  to  him  on  this 
fcoie. 

She  was  one  afternoon  alone  in  the 
fore-parlour,  waiting  the  approach  of 
Lyfnnor;  when  her  father,  who  was  in 
a  back  room,  called  rr  r  to  him.  She 
immediately  obeyed,  and,  on  her  en- 


trance,   was   acceded   by   him  in  this 
mariner — 

Flaminio.  Well,  Ifabinda,  I  fuppofc 
you  expe<5V  Lyfimor  her.?  prefentjy? 

Ifabinda.  Yes,  Sir.  I-  is  near  the 
hour  when  he  gent  rally  vifns  me. 

Flaminio.  Hs  company  may  he 
fpared  at  ihis  time.  I  i  ave  fometiiing 
to  fay  to  you,  an.!  would  m.t  be-  inter- 
rupted. I  have  therefore  given  orders 
to  the  fervants  to  tell  him,  when  he 
comes,  that  you  are  gone  abroad. 

Ifabinda.  He  will  fcarce  btlieve  that, 
b  cMufe  I  promifed  to  take  a  walk  with 
him  in  the  Mall  after  tea;  but  if  you  re- 
quire my  attendance,  1  v%il!  difmifs  him 
the  moment  he  comes. 

Flamrnio.  No,  it  fhall.be  as  I  have 
faid.  If  you  marry  him,  you  will  have 
opportunities  enough  to  fee  each  other; 
and  if  you  do  not,  it  will  be  bed  for 
you  not  to  have  fettled  your  affeclions 
upon  him. 

Ifabinda.  Sir,  I  fhould  never  have 
entertained  the  lead  thoughts  of  marry- 
ing either  him  or  any  other  man,  wit^i- 
out  having  fuit  received  your  com- 
msnds  to  do  fo. 

Flaminio.  However  that  may  be, 
events  we  think  mod  near  are  often  the 
farthed  from  being  accomplished  ;  and, 
for  that  rea(bn,ayoung  maid  ought  never 
to  dif;  ofe  of  her  heart  till  it  is  accom- 
panied by  her  hand. 

Ifabinda.  I  hope,  Sir,  that  Lyfimor 
has  done  nothing  to  forfeit  the  good- 
will you  once  had  fcrhim. 

ftaitUKV)'  No, .no;  I  have  nothing  to 
fay  againd  the  young  gentleman :  and 
mould  Hill  approve  of  him  tor  a  fon-in- 
law.  but 

Ifabinda.  But  what!  I  befeech  you, 
Sir,  keep  me  not  on  a  rack  more  cruel 
than  death! 

FLwnmo.  I  am  forry  to  fee  you  fb 
much  concerned  on  his  account:  I  hoped 
to  have  found  you  more  indifferent:  but, 
fince  your  inclinations  are  fo  deeply  en- 
gn^od.  wifh  from  my  foul  there  was  a 
poifim'iity  for  your  union. 

Ifabinda.    Ah,  Sir,  what  prevents  it! 

Flaminio..  A  father's  everlading  hap- 
piuefs  or  mifery. 

Tiicfc .words, the  emphafis  with  which 
he  uttered  thtm,  and  the  horror  that  ap- 
peared in  his  countenance,  fri-hted  the 
poor  young  lady  almod  into  (its.  She 
ftarted,  trembled;  and, nor  able  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  what  ilie  heard, 

the 
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the  moft  terrible  ideas  came  into  her 
mind;  which  raade  her  rather  dread 
than  wifh  an  explanation. 

She  Hood  pale  as  a  ghoft,  and  mo- 
tionlefs   a   a    tfatue;    while  her  father, 
greatly  agitated,  walked  backwards  and 
forwards  in  the  rocm  with  irregular  and 
difordered  (teps.    Both  rem.u'ncJ  Ipeech- 
lel's  for  lome  time.     At  lad — '  I  can- 
not as  yet,'  laid  he,  '  bring  myfelf  to 
relieve  the  fufpence  I  fee  you  in;  but 
will  do  itfoon.     Retire,  therefore,  my 
dear    Ifabinda,    to    your    chamber,' 
continued  he,  with  a  deep  figh;  *  and 
invoke  the    Almighty    Difpenler  of 
bleflings  to  give  you  that  cooipofore 
of  mind,  which  can  alane  enable  you 
to  fupport    cheerfully  whatever   fate 
he  isplealed  to  ordain  for  you/ 
She  went   to  her  chamber,  as  com- 
manded; but  whether  to  pray  or  weep, 
1  will  not  pretend  to  inform  my  readei  s. 
I  remained  with  Flaminio  while  he  (laid 
below,  wliichwas  not  long;  then  fol- 
lowed  him  up  to  his  cLiet,  where  he 
fhut   hirnfelf  in,  plucking  the  door  fo 
haftily  after  h  m,  I  had  not  time  to  en- 
ter; but  peeping  through  the  kev  hole,  I 
faw  he  had  thrown  himfelf  proitrate  on 
the  floor,  with  his  hands  and  eyes  lifted 
up  to  heaven,    feeming  very  earne.1  in 
devotion.     I    left  him  in  this  poiiute, 
and  retun  ed  home,  much  lururized  at 
what  I  hadfeen  and  heard. 

Impatient,  however,  to  get  lome  far- 
ther light  into  an  affair  which  at  pi  dint 
appeared  fo  myfterious  to  me,  I  went 
the  next  morning  to  Flamimo's  houfe. 
I  entered  Ilabinda's  chamber  with  a 
fervant  who  was  carrying  in  a  difii  of 
chocolate.  That  unhappy  lady  was  fit- 
ting leaning  her  elbow  on  a  table,  and 
her  he:ul  upon  her  hand;  her  eyes  red 
with  the  late- fallen  tears,  andili  fymp» 
turns  of  defpair  and  grief  about  her. 
But  nothing  being  to  be  le::rut  hcie,  I 
went  in  iV.irch  of  Flaminio,  w'r.orn  I 
found  in  his  drafting  room.  He  was  in 
a  mufmg  po'lsire,  but  had  a  countenance 
much  more  feivne  than  the  daybefoie. 
I  had  not  been  many  minutes  with  him, 
before  he  rung  his  bell  for  a  footman, 
whom  he  ordered  to  fetch  Ifabinda  to 
him.  She  p/eftntly  came;  and  I  was 
wit  nefs  of  the  foliowicg  extraordinary 
dialogue — 

Fiarnviio.  Sit  do\vn,  my  child.  I 
was  to  blame  to  leave  you  in  the  per- 
plexity I  did  la  11  night,  but  it  v/as  oc- 
cafioncd  only  by  my  too  great  tender- 


nefs.  I  could  not  eafily  refolve  to  tell 
you  a  thing  which  I  flared  would  make 
you  wi'l.  1  had  loved  you  lefs. 

Ifabinda.  Sir.  1  have  always  looked 
upon  your  paternal  ^.ffeftion  to  mt  as  the 
grean  '  oltffing  of  my  life. 

FLaminii.  i  believe  you  have;  and 
I  had  never  any  caul'e  to  think  you  did 
not  return  that  affeclion  wiih  an  ade- 
quate proportion  of  filial  love  and  duty. 

Ifabinda.  I  flatter  myfelf,  Sir,  that 
no  one  of  my  aclions  has  ever  (hewn  the 
contrary. 

Flaminio.  None,  indeed,  my  deareft 
child.  I  ought  not,  therefbie,  to  have 
doubted  of  your  ready  compliance  in  a 
thing  on  which  my  foul's  eternal  peace 
depends.  Tel!  me,  my  Ifabinda, wouti 
you  not  willingly  forego  a  trilling  fa- 
tisfaclion  to  enlure  your  father's  happi- 
nefs  both  here  and  hereafter? 

Ifabinda.  I  fhould  elle,  Sir,  be  un- 
worthy of  the  goodnefs  you  have  (hewn 
me. 

Flaminio.  Well,  then,  my  deareft 
Ifabinda,  I  will  no  longer  hefitale  to 
make  thee  the  confidante  of  a  fecret 
which  hitherto  has  never  efcaped  my 
own  bofom.  Tt  is  a  itory  will  veiy 
much  furprize  thec:  but  lee  thon  mark 
me  writ,  and  be  attentive  to  every  par- 
ticular. 

Ifabimla.  You  may  be  certain,  Sir, 
I  will  be  ib, 

Flaminio.  Know,  then,  that  g^ing 
into  the  country  to  take  pofitfTiun  of 
that  ettute  which  you  have  heard  i!e- 
vo'ved  0,1  me  by  the  death  of  my  uncle, 
I  fell  into  the  acquaintance  of  a  young 
lady  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Har- 
riot. She  was  handfome.  \  had  a 
heart  entirely  free;  and  I  became,  as  I 
then  thought,  violently  in  love  with  her. 
But  marriage  being  a  thing  of  too  re-n- 
ous a  nature  to  be  agreeable  to  my  in- 
clinations at  that  time,  the  addrefies  I 
made  to  her  were  extremely  private. 
Such  as  they  were,  however,  they  ft;o 
cccded  but  too  well  ;  and,  on  n:y  pro* 
trihng  to  make  her  my  wife,  obtained 
all  the  gratification  my  pafliori  could 
require. 

Having  finiflied the  bufinefs  which  had 
brought  me  thither,  I  fctoi.it  foon  aiter 
on  my  return  to  London.  Harriot tOoM 
luaveof  me  without  much  regret;  bein^ 
to  follow  in  a  few  cLiys  with  her  father 
sinci  the  whole  family,  the  winter  ftafoB 
corning  on.  On  her  arrival,  fhe  lent 
mt  immediate  notice;  and  I  provided  a 
proper 
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place  for  our  private  interviews, 
Aiiich  were  not  ieldcm,  my  amorous 
[lefire>s  being  yet  unfatiated. 
I  perhaps  her  youth,  beauty,  and  (he 
Extreme  tendernefs  (he had  for  me,  might 
liave  engaged  me  for  a  much  longer 
•une,  had  not  the  charms  of  your  dear 
^noiher  rendered  all  thofe  of  the  whole 
lex  nelides  contemptible  in  my  eyes.  I 
iJ;,red  her  from  the  fuft  moment  I  he- 
Jield  her.  Xhe  liame  me  inlpired  me 
kvith  was  widely  difFerer.t  from  what  I 
had  ever  felt  before  :  marriage  Was  no 
more  a  hugbear  to  me;  on  the  contrary, 
I  ianauiilied  to  bt  linked  in  thofe  bonds 
kvith  a  perfon  of  fucii  difhngnifhed  me- 
tit,  aud  the  means  of  attaining  that  fe- 
licity engrofied  all  my  thoughts. 
|  I  now  made  a  thoul'.ind  excufes  to 
jgvoid  meeting  poor  Harriot 5  and  when 
ler  repeated  felicitations  drew  me  fome- 
fimes  to  her,  my  behaviour  was  fo  cool, 
la  changed  from  what  it  was,  that  ihe 
could  not  but  ice  into  the  caule;  (he 
grew  jealous,  inquifitive,  and  loon  difco- 
ivered  my  honourable  attachment. 

Tears,  reproaches,  and  complaints, 
now  f  rniftied  me  with  a  pretence  to 
quarrel.  I  told  her  I  would  ice  her  no 
nore:  snd  indeed  me  put  it  out  of  my 
power  .o  break  my  word  ;  for  in  three 
(days  after  we  had  parted  in  this  manner, 
Ihe  died;  not  without  fome  fufpicion  of 
ipoifon,  as  I  have  heard  it  whifpered:  but 
whether  me  had  recouife,  in  reality,  to 
(any  fuch  defperate  method  to  rid  her  of 
k  life  me  was  grown  weary  of,  or  whe- 
ther grief  alone  did  the  work  of  fate,  I 
jknow  not;  but  am  too  certain,  however 
that  might  be,  my  ingratitude  wa  the 
eruel  caui'e,  though  Jhe  was  too  gene- 
nons  ever  to  declare  it ;  and  not  one  of 
jail  her  numerous  kindred  or  acquaint- 
ance had  the  leait  intimation  of  the  in- 
jfcrcouife  between  us. 
I  The  mock  1  ft  It  on  the  firft  intelli- 
gence- of  this  fad  cataltrophe  is  incon- 
cejvable,  and  would  doubtlefs  have 
made  a  lofting,  imprefllon  on  me,  if  the 
progrcls  I  every  day  made  in  my  court- 
fliip  to  the  objecl  cf  my  virtuous  affec- 
tion, the  gaining  her  confent  to  be  mine, 
our  marriage,  and  the  hurry  ot  pleasures 
attending  that  folemnity,  had  not  too 
much  taken  up  my  heart  to  leave  room 
ror  any  other  feni'ations  than  thofe  of 
oy  and  iranfport. 

Events  oi:ce  obliterated  from  the 
mind  by  others  of  greater  conlecjuence 
Uj  our  happirieis,  feldom  or  never 


to  it  again.  A  long  fucccfllon  of  years 
pa  fled  over  without  any  remembrance 
of  the  unfortunate  Harriot;  and  it  is  but 
very  lately  that  the  thoughts  of  her  have 
begun  to  trouble  my  repofe. 

But  Heaven  would  not  fuflfcr  me  to 
be  always  dead  to  a  juft  feniibility  of 
the  crime  I  had  been  guilty  oh  Not 
mr.ny  nights  ago — whether  fleeping  or 
awake  I  cannot  pretend  to  be  pofitive— 
I  law,  at  icait  I  thought  I  law,  that  in- 
jured woman  Hand  by  my  bed-rides  I 
heard  her,  too,  with  a  voice  hollow,  yet 
fonorous  as  an  echo,  bid  me  repent,  and 
atone  for  my  palt  tranfgreffion.  '  Hovy 
*  Ihnll  I  atone?1  cried  I.  *  Devote  t<i 
'  Heaven  the  deareft  thing  you  have  on 
c  earth/  replied  the  phantom,  and  In 
that  inftant  vanished  tVom  my  fight. 

It  is  not  poflible  for  me  to  exprefs, 
much  Jels  for  you  to  conceive,  the  hor- 
rors I  futtained  after  this  amazing  dream 
or  apparition,  I  know  not  which  to 
call  it :  but  am  fince  convinced  it  was  no 
otiier  than  my  guardian  angel,  who, 
xinderthe  formot  Harriot,  in Ihucled  me 
how  to  atone  for  my  crimej  and  mould 
I  neglect  or  dilbbey  his  admonition,  it 
won  d  more  than  double  my  trani'^rel- 
fion,  and  link  my  foul  down  to  the  I  -welt 
hell.  *  Devote  to  Heaven  the  dcareft 
4  thing  thou  haft  on  earth,'  the  vifion 
faid.  Now  what  have  I  on  earth  that  is 
truly  dear  to  me  except  your  brother  and 
yourfelf?  I  have  examined  well  my 
heart,  and  find  that  of  the  two  you  fit 
nearelt  there  :  it  is  you,  therefore,  my 
Ifabinda,  that  is  ordained  to  b;  the  fa- 
crifice;  ind,  like  faithful  Abraham,  I 
mult  fubmit  to  lay  my  daning  on  the 
altar. 

Ifabinda.  Oh ,  Sir,  you  will  not  kill  me! 
Flcimimo.  Kill  thee,  my  child!  ra- 
ther would  I  fuffer  this  flefh  of  mine  to 
bi  torn  with  burning  pincers,  every  limb 
diflocated,my  brealt  laid  open,  and  my 
panting  heart  expofed  to  publick  view, 
than  hurt  the  fmalleli  part  of  thy  dear 
precious  frame  !  No,  I  mean  to  prefent 
thee  a  living  facrifke  on  the  altar  of 
piety ;  to  conlecrate  thee  to  the  fei  vice  of 
Heaven ;  and  to  make  thee,  while  on 
earth,  a  companion  for  the  faints  above. 
In  fine,  my  Ifabinda,  you  muft  be  a  nun, 
Ifabinda.  A  nun  !  Oh  heavens ! 
This  poor  young  Sndy  feemed  no  lefs 
(.on  ined  with  the  word  Nun  than  fhe  had 
ba-n  with  that  of  Sacrifice:  hut  all  I 
on  fay  is,  not  all  the  obedience  Ifa- 
biudahad  hitherto  been  practifedinjiior 

all 
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all  her  father's  authority,  nor  the  argu- 
ments he  urged,  could  either  reconcile 
her  lo  the  way  of  life  he  enjoined,  or 
oh'i;;,e  her  to  ibbmit  to  it  with  any  de- 
gree of  will  ngnefs  ;  and  her  tears  and 
entreaties  'being  equally  in  vain  to  make 
him  recede  from  the  refolution  he  had 
tsken,  he  difmified  her  from  his  pre- 
icficej  telling  her,  in  avery  angry  tone, 
that  he  had  now  done  with  pertunfions, 
arm  ill ..;uld  take  m'eafures  to  bring  her  to 
her  d'lty  more  becoming  his  character 
as  a  father. 


C  H  A  P.     III. 

THE  AUTHOR  FINDS  HIMSELF, 
THOUGH  WITH  AN  INFINITE 
DEAL  OF  DIFFICULTY,  OBLIGED 
TO  MAKE  A  DISCOVERY  OF  SOME 
PART  OF  THE  UNHAPPY  CONSE- 
QUENCES WHICH  IMMEDIATELY 
ATTENDED  THE  CRUEL  RESOLU- 
TION FLAMINIO  HAD  TAKEN  IN 
REGARD  TO  HIT  DAUGHTER. 

I  Had  never  yet  attempted  to  fee  how 
Ly Timor  blocked  the  Inte  delays  that 
had  been  given  to  his  intended  nuptials, 
fb  now  took  it  into  my  head  to  go.  A 
fl-rvant,  who  was  carrying  out  a  wig- 
box,  gave  me  an  opportunity  of  flipping 
into  the  houfe.  I  found  the  old  gentle- 
man with  a  letter  in  his  hand,  which 
feezed  to  excite  in  him  very  gieat  emo- 
tions j  but  as  he  had  juft  finished  the  pe- 
rulhl  as  I  entered  the  room,  and  was  put- 
ting it  into  his  pocket,  I  could  not  pof- 
fibly  know  any  thing  of  the  contents.  I 
was  net,  however,  longuniatisfied.  Ly- 
fimor  was  returned  from  a  morning  walk 
he  had  been  taking,  and  entered  a  few 
moments  after.  He  appeared  in  little 
better  humour  than  his  father?  and, 
when  he  had  paid  the  ufual  ialutation, 
fpoke  in  this  manner-*— 

Lyfim-.r.  Ceitainly,  Sir,  fomething 
very  extraordinary  mult  have  happened 
to  ocbanon  this  fudden  change  both  m 
?lan>ii)io  and  his  daughter.  I  have 
been  to  enquiie  of  her  health  this  morn- 
ing, after  being  difappointed  of  feeing 
her  laft  ni^ht,  and  have  a  iecond  time 
been  denied  nccefs. 

Father.  I  could  hirve  told  you  that, 
if  1  had  known  you  had  been  there.  I 
h  ive juft  received  a  lefterfrom  Flaminio. 
See  whit  the  old  coxcomb  writes. 

Wuh  thefe  words  he  drew  the  letter 


he  had  been  reading  from  his  pocket, 
and  threw  it  on  a  table.  Lyfnnor 
fnatched  it  up  with  the  greateft  eagjer- 
nels,  and  found  the  contents  as  fol- 
low— 


A  N  over-ruling  fate  deprives  me  of 
x*-   «  the  honour   of  your    alliance, 
and  difpofes  of  my  daughter  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner  from  what  I  once 
tended.      I  mutt  theiefore  intreat  yoi 
fon  will  make  no  future  viiits  at 
houfe,   nor  take  any  (teps   to  traver 
thofe  detigns  which  I    am  obliged 
purfue  in   i elation   to  Tfabinda.     J- 
for  yourfelf)  Sir,  I  hope  you'll  imput 
this  alteration  in  my  conduct  to  what 
it  really  is,  an  unavoidable  necefTityj 
and  notto  want  of  refpect  in  him,  who 
in   all  things  elfe  would  readilv  fub- 
fbrihe  himfell,  Sir,  your  moft  obedient 
tfcrvant, 

'  FLAMINIO.' 

Surprize  and  refentment  now  feemed 
to  ftrive  which  (hould  be  moft  predo- 
minant in  the  countenance  of  Lyfimor. 
He  Ihmped,  bit  his  lips,  paufed  a  while, 
then  ipoke. 

Lyfimor.  This  muft  be  madnefs.  No 
man  in  his  feofes  coti'd  poflibly  aft 
thus.  What!  after  exprefTmg  the  higheft 
fatisfaction  in  the  intended  union  be- 
tween our  families,  after  the  warmed 
profefiions  of  refpect  to  you,  Sir,  and 
of  love  to  me,  to  affront  both  in  to  grots 
a  manner,  without  the  leaft  caufe  given 
on  our  part ;  'tis  unaccountable,  'tis 
mo.iftrous!  But  I  cannot  think  Ifa- 
binda  (hares  in  her  father's  plirenzy. 

Father.  Whatever  the  docs,  it  be- 
hoves you  not  to  think  of  her  at  all. 
Sooner  would  I  have  my  family  extinct, 
and  my  name  perifh  to  eternity,  than 
have  a  branch  of  that  rlein  crafted  on  a 
tree  of  mine  ;  and  I  mould  be  forty  to 
find  you  mean-fpirited  enough  to  jetain 
a  wifh  that  way. 

What  reply  Lyfimor  would  have  made 
I  know  not,  for  the  old  gtntk-man  was 
called  a!h!y  out  of  the  parlour  to  one 
who  waited  for  him  in  another  room. 
Lyfimor,  when  alone,  fell  into  a  de?p 
muting,  in  which  he  fighed  and  frowned 
alternately,  and  teemed  divided  between 
love  and  refentment.  But  whatever  his 
thoughts  were,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  indulging  them.  A  fervant  prefented 
him  with  a  letter,  which  he  faid  was 
brought 
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brought  by  a  porter,  who  defired  it  might 
be  given  into  his  own  hands,  and  waited 
for  an  anfwer.  Lyfimor  no  fooner  law 
the  characters  on  the  fuperf cription,  than 
the  late  palenefs  in  IMS  cheeks  was  con- 
verted into  the  moft  lively  red.  He 
broke  the  feal  with  trembling  impa- 
tience, and  found  it  contained  thde 
lines — 

«    DEAR  SIR, 

'  TV/fY  father,  in  an  unaccountable  ca- 
'-*• '  price,  tears  me  from  your  arms, 

*  and  is  refolute  to  make  me  a  nun,  or 
'  rather  a  martyr  of  me.  *  Prayers  and 
f  tears  are  ineffectual  to  move  him  from 
'  his  purpofe  ;  I  have  tried  both  in  vain  5 
'  and  it  is  by  flight  alone  I  can  avoid  a 

*  fate  more  dreadful  to  me  than  all  I 

*  can  fuffer  by  abandoning  his  protec- 
'  tion.     If  you  have  companion,  I  mult 
'  not  now   fay   love,  affift  me  in  my 
'  efcape.     I  have  made  no  intimacies, 
'  have  no  confidents  on  whom  I  dare 

*  rely  in  this  diftracting  exigence,  and 
'  there  remain  not  four  and  twenty  hours 

*  between  me  and  the  impolfibility  of 
'  averting  the  doom  that  threatens  me. 
'  I  am  at  prefent  a  clofe  prifoner  in  my 

*  chamber  j  and  to-morrow,  early  in  the 
'  morning,  am  to  ,take  coach  for  Do- 
'  ver,  thence  to  embark   for  Dunkirk, 

*  under  the  care  of  a  perfon  whofe  vi- 

*  gilance  I  cannot  hope  to  elude,  and 

*  who  is   not  to  quit    my    fight   one 

*  moment,  till  I  am,    beyond  redemp- 
'  tion,  lodged  within  the  walls  of  a  con- 

*  vent.     A  girl  lately  taken  into   the 
4  houfe,  pitying  my  diftrefs,    has  pro- 

*  mifed  to  get  this  conveyed  to  you,  anil 

*  alfo  to  greafe  the  hinges  of  the  ftreet- 
'  door,  that  I   may  go  out  with  lels 

*  noife  when  the  family  are  all  in  bed, 
'  which  I  believe  will  be  pretty  early,  as 

*  my  father  is  too  much  out  of  humour 

*  to  fee  any  company.     If  you  will  take 
'  upon  you  the  trouble  to  wait  for  me 
'  at  the   end   of  our  ftreet,    next   the 
'  fquare,  between  the  hours  of  twelve 
'  and  one,  and  conduct  me  to  fome  place 
'  where  I  may  be  fecreted  till  the  fearch 

*  which  doubtlefs  will  be  made  after  me 
'  is  over,  I   mall  endeavour  to  earn  a 
'  fubfiftence  by  fuch  ways  as  I  am  ca- 
'  pable  of,    and  fortune  mall    prefent. 

*  If  you  ever  truly  loved  me,  you  will 
'  not  think  this  requeft  too  prefuming, 
'  but  rather  be  forry  for  the  fad  acci- 
'  dent  that  compels  me  to  make  it.     I 

*  beg  a  line,  in  anfwer  to  this,  may  in- 


*  form  me  what  I  have  to  depend  upon 
'  from  your  good  nature,  and  what 
'  hope  remains  for  the  forlorn  and  moft 

»        •  .11 


retched 


*   ISABINDA.1 


The  lover  appeared  extremely  touched 
with  this  melancholy  epiftlej  and  when 
he  had  finifhed,    threw  his  arms  acrofs 
his   breaft,  and  tried  out — '  Poor  Ifa- 
binda  !    What  daemon  has  taken  pof- 
feflion  of  her  father's  brain  ! — B  t  I 
mould  be  even  yet  more  cruel  to  refute 
the  afliftance  (he  implores.     No,  lov'e, 
honour,    and    generofity,    forbid  it! 
Whatever  fhall  be  the  confequence,  I 
mull,    I  will  defend  her  from  the  fate 
fhe  dreads.'     He  then  called  his  foot- 
man, and  bid  him  order  the  perfon  who* 
brought  this  letter  to  wait  tor  an  an- 
fwer  at  fome  diftance  from  the  houfe, 
left  his  father  ftiould  happen  to  fee  him, 
and  be  inquifitive  from  whom,  and  on 
what  bufinefs  he  came.     Having  given 
thefe    inltruclions,    he  ran  haftily  into 
his  chamber,  where  I  followed,  and  faw 
him  fit  down  to  his  bureau,  and  write  in 
thefe  terms— 

*   TO    ISABINtJA. 
*  MY   FOR    EVER    REAR   ISABINDA, 

«  vyHATEVER  are  my  fufferings 
*  *  *  in  this  unexpected  turn  of  our* 
affairs,  I  cannot  be  wholly  unhappy 
while  I  know  you  have  had  no  part  in 
the  inflicting  them.  Why  do  you  un- 
kindly make  that  a  requeft,  which  you 
ought  to  be  convinced  you  might 
command  from  my  affection  ?  I  have 
devoted  myfelf  entirely  to  your  fer- 
vice;  and  no  change  of  circum- 
ftances  can  ever  make  me  withdraw  a 
heart  attracted  by  fo  much  beauty,  and 
confirmed  in  it's  choice  by  fo  much 
merit.  Yts,  my  charming  Ilabinda, 
I  am  unalterably  yours  5  and  you  may 
depend  upon  my  love  and  honour  for 
every  thing  you  either  do,  or  (hall 
hereafter  ftand  in  need  of.  I  (hall 
employ  this  day  in  procuring  a  proper 
place  for  your  reception;  and  fhail  an- 
ticipate the  hours  you  mention  to 
watch  f <  r  your  enlargement,  which  I 
pray  Heaven  to  facilitate,  and  bring 
you  fafe  to  the  arms  of,  mv  clear  Ifa- 
b'nda,  your  faithful  and  molt  con- 
ftant 

'  LYSJMOR.' 


F 


He 
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He  had  butjuft  difpatched  this,  when 
his  father  came  into  the  room;  and, 
with  a  voice  and  airvaftly  d  ifftrent  from 
what  he  had  a  few  minutes  before  af- 
fumed,  fpoke  to  him  in  theie  terms— 

Father.  I  believe,  fon,  I  have  inter- 
fupted  your  drefling :  but  no  matter;  I 
bring  you  news  to  confole  you  for  the 
lofs  of  your  late  mifirefs.  My  old 
friend,  Mr.  Countwell,  the  banker,  has 
been  with  me.  His  fair  charge,  Emilia, 
comes  to  town  ntxt  week;  and  he  has 
offered,  for  a  fmall  premium,  to  make 
tip  a  match  between  you.  He  allures 
me  (he  is  a  mcft  lovely  young  creature, 
is  entirely  independent  of  any  one,  and 
has  twenty  thoufand  pounds  in  her 
pocket,  which  is  more  .than  double  the 
fortune  you  would  have  had  with  the 
daughter  of  that  fool  Flaminio. 

Lyjimor.  I  am  greatly  indebted  to 
your  goodnefs,  Sir,  and  to  the  confi- 
deration  Mr.  Countwell  has  of  me;  but, 
Sir,  you  know  I  have  long  loved  Ifa- 
binda,  and  you  mult  give  my  heart 
fome  time  to  wean  itfelf  from  it's  for- 
mer attachment. 

Father.  Pftiaw!  one  woman,  like 
one  nail,  will  drive  out  the  thoughts  of 
another.  Your  heart  mud  be  ftrangely 
ftupified,  if  it  does  not  dance  to  the  mu- 
fick  of  twenty  thoufand  pounds.  Re- 
member, fon,  theeftate  you  are  to  enjoy 
at  my  deceafe  does  not  amount  to  quite 
fixteeii  hundred  pounds  per  annum  ;  and 
that  I  have  been  obliged  to  mortgage 
fome  part  of  it,  to  difcharge  the  debts 
your  extravagant  elder  brother  con- 
tracted before  he  died.  Emilia's  for- 
tune will  retrieve  all.  Well,  the  break- 
ing off  your  match  with  Ilabinda  is  the 
mod  lucky  thing  that  could  have  hap- 
pened/ 

Lyjimor.  But,  Sir,  we  cannot  be  fure 
the  young  lady  will  approve  my  fuit. 

father.  Mr.  Countwell  will  manage 
that.  He  is  a  fhrewd  man,  he  knows 
what  he  does,  and  will  undertake  no- 
thing without  performing  it.  You  have 
only  to  fay  a  few  fine  things  to  Emi- 
lia, which  you  know  well  enough  how 
to  do,  when  once  you  get  Ilabinda  out 
of  your  he  d. 

Lvfimor.  Sir,  I  fhall  ufe  my  beft  en- 
deavouvs  to  obey  you  in  every  thing. 

Father.     That  is  well  laid.     I  want 

rib-obedience  but  what  is  for  your  own 

intereft,  and  will  leave  you  to  reflect  how 

many  charms  there  are  in  twenty  thou- 

1  pounds,   and  then  you  will  fall  in 


love  with  the  fortune,  whether  ever  you 
do  fo  with  the  lady  or  not. 

This  converfation  being  ended,  I  re- 
collected that  I  had  fome  affairs  of  my 
own  to  difpatch,  and  began  to  think  of 
retiring,  but  was  prevented  by  Lylimor; 
who  walking  in  a  continued  and  very 
hafty  motion  about  the  room,  obliged 
me  to  keep  clofe  in  the  corner  where  I 
had  placed  myfelf,  and  not  venture  to 
ftir,  left  he  mould  rufli  againft  me.  At 
firft  I  was  a  little  vexed  at  this  confine- 
ment, but  afterwards  rejoiced  heartily 
at  it,  as  it  gave  me  an  opportunity  of 
making  a  difcovery,  which  otherwife, 
perhaps,  I  mould  have  found  much 
more  difficult  to  attain. 

Lyfimor,  after  ruminating  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time,  rung  the  bell  for  his 
footman;  who,  on  his  entrance,  re- 
ceived for  his  firll  command  to  (hut  the 
door  :  that  done,  he  made  no  fcruple  to 
inform  the  fellow,  who  1  foon  found 
was  in  all  his  fecrets,  of  the  concern  he 
was  in  for  Ilabinda;  the  promift  he  had 
given  of  taking  her  under  his  protection  j 
and  the  vexation  he  was  in  to  find  a  pro- 
per lodging  for  her,  fo  that  his  father 
might  not  fufpeft  he  had  any  hand  in 
her  el'cape,  nor  her  own  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  where  (he  was  concealed. 

To  this  the  man,  after  a  pretty  long 
paufe,  replied,  that  he  had  a  fifttr  who 
was  a  widow,  and  lived  in  a  very  remote 
andobfcure  part  of  the  town;  that  her 
houfe  was  clean,  though  final];  that  her 
family  conlifted  only  of  herfelf,  an  in- 
fant lucking  at  her  breaft,  and  a  country 
girl  who  did  the  bufinefs  of  a  fervant: 
and  added,  that  if  the  lady  could  con. 
tent  herfclf  with  fo  mean  an  abode,  he 
was  certain  fhe  might  remain  there  con- 
cealed as  long  as  fhe  fhould  dunk  fit. 

Lyfimor  feemed  overjoyed  at  this  pro- 
pofal,  and  bid  him  go  directly  to  his  lif- 
ter, apprize  her  of  the  affair  as  far  as  it 
was  neceffary,  and  give  her  a  Uriel 
charge  to  prepare  every  thing  in  as  de- 
cent a  manner  as  fhe  could  for  the  re- 
ception of  her  fair  guefh  The  fellow 
went  to  execute  his  commiflion,  and  I 
Hid  foftly  round  the  room  till  I  got  to  the 
door,  and  followed  him,  but  not  to  the 
place  where  he  was  going;  for  having 
already  found,  by  the  difcourfe  he  had 
with  his  maiter,  the  name  and  fituation 
of  the  ftrtet,  I  had  no  bufinefs  to  take 
fo  long  a  walk,  till  fomething  moie  ma- 
terial excited  my  curiolity. 

hirr.fdf,  however,  was  not 
more 
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more  punctual  to  the  time  appointed  by 
Jfabinda,  than  I  was  to  know  the  iflue 
of  this  adventure.  It  wanted  fome  mi- 
nutes of  twelve  when  I  arrived  at  the 
corner  of  the  fqnare,  and  had  but  juft 
pofted  myfelf  under  a  lamp,  when  I  law 
Lyfmior  come  muffled  up  in  his  cloak, 
and  attended  by  his  fervant.  We  had 
not  waited  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
before  we  law  liabimia  fte>l  oat  of  her 
father's  houfe.  with  a  bundle  under  her 
arm  almott  as  big  as  herfelf.  Lyiimor, 
percriving  how  me  was  loaded,  made  his 
man  haften  to  eale  her  of  it;  after  which 
me  larherflew  than  ran  into  the  arms  of 
her'!elr  erer,  for  fo  (he  called  him;  ad- 
ding— '  Oh,  can  you  pardon  the  trouble 
'  !  h  we  given  you!'  To  which  he  re- 
plJe  | — «  Call  not  ttat  a  trouble  which 
'  I  mall  always  look,  upon  as  thegreateft 
'  happinels  of  mv  life.'  I  could  hear 
diilin5Hy  little  more  of  what  they  faid  to 
each  other,  the  footman  being  between 
us.  I 'hey  walked  very  fail  through  the 
fqpare.  and  down  a  ftreet  which  turned 
from  it,  where  a  hackney-coach  waited 
to  receive  'hemj  ar.d,  as  foon  as  they 
were  en'ered,  drove  away  with  all  ima- 
ginable fpeed.  I  had  neither  the  will 
nor  the  power  to  purfue  them,  fo  returned 
home,  to  reflect  at  leifure  on  the  paf- 
fages  I  had  been  witnefs  of. 


CHAP.     IV. 

CONTAINS  SOME  MORE  INTEREST- 
ING PARTICULARS  OF  THIS  AD- 
VENTURE} AND  SHEWS  THAT 
PEOPLE,  BY  FLYING  FROM  ONE 
THING  WHICH  THEY  THINK 
WOULD  BE  A  MISFORTUNE,  OF- 
TEN RUN  INTO  OTHERS  OF  A  NA- 
TURE MORE  TO  BE  DREADED. 

MUCH  as  I  had  condemned  Pla- 
in inio  for  his  bigotted  fuperfti- 
tion,  I  could  not  wholly  abfolve  Ifa- 
binda  for  the  ftep  (he  had  taken.  I  won- 
dered not  that  (he  was  fearf-.il  of  being 
forced  into  a  (late  of  life  which  few  la- 
dies of  her  years  would  chi  fe,  but  I 
wondered  that  (he  was  not  alfo  fearful  of 
putting  herfelf  into  the  power  of  a  man 
who  loved  her,  and  whom  (he  paf- 
fionately  loved.  She  muft  ceitainly 
either  not  have  confidered  the  dangers  to 
which  (he  might  be  expoled,  or  have 
depended  too  much  on  the  Urength  of 
Uer  own  virtue,  Beildce,  (he  ecu  id  not 


be  fo  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  no 
woman  can  be  made  a  nun,  any  more 
than  me  can  be  made  a  wife,  againft  her 
will;  and  a  lefs  (hare  of  courage  than  (he 
mewed  in  this  midnight  elopement, 
would  have  enabled  her,  on  her  entrance 
within  the  walls  of  the  convent,  to  de- 
clare (he  had  neither  call  nor  inclination 
to  receive  the  veil;  on  which  neither  the 
abbefs,  nor  the  bifhop  of  the  diocefe, 
could  have  confented  to  her  admiflion 
into  holy  orders.  It  is  true,  that  her 
father  might  have  confined  her  there  a 
penfioner  as  long  as  he  thought  fitj  but 
as  this  would  rot  have  anlwered  his  end 
in  devoting  her  to  the  fervice  of  the 
church,  byway  of  propitiation  for  his 
offences,  there  is  no  doubt  to  be  made 
but  that  he  would  (hortly  have  recalled 
her  home  ;  and  perhaps,  too,  been  con- 
vinced of  his  folly  in  attempting  a  thing 
fo  abfurd  in  itfelf,  as  well  as  cruel  to 
his  daughter. 

lam  fenfible,  that  many  of  my  fair 
young  readers  will  be  apt  to  quarrel 
with  me  for  my  animadverfions  on  Ila- 
binda's  condud  in  this  point,  and  cry 
out,  if  they  were  in  her  place  they 
would  do  the  fame.  It  is  very  likely, 
indeed,  that  they  would  do  fo;  and  full 
as  likely  thar  they  would  meet  with 
fomething  to  make  them  heartily  repent 
of  their  inadvertency.  There  are  others 
again,  who  will  fay,  that  they  can  have 
no  compa(Tion  for  whatever  misfortunes 
may  befal  a  girl  who  thus  rafhly  throws 
herfelf  under  the  protection  of  a  man 
not  akin  to  her  :  but  I  believe  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  who  are  fo  hard -hearted  will 
be  very  few;  except  fume  profcfTed 
prudes,  who  exclaim  violently  againft 
the  lealt  mifconduft  in  publick,  yet  make 
no  fcruple  of  giving  themlelves  the 
greateft  loofe  in  private. 

But  to  return  to  the  melancholy  de- 
tail I  am  now  upon.  Having  little  to 
do  with  my  time  the  nsxt  morning,  I 
went  to  the  houfe  where  I  knew  Ifa- 
binda  was  placed  for  (helter  from  her 
father's  power.  I  gained  an  eafy  ac- 
cei's,  the  door  being  open,  as  is  gene- 
rally the  cuitom  in  mean  houfes.  On 
my  going  up  ftairs,  I  found  the  un- 
happy beauty  fitting  in  a  very  penfive 
poll  ure,  leaning  her  head  againft  the 
corner  of  a  cupboard,  which  I  fuppofe 
ferved  her  for  a  larder;  for  I  faw  a  fmall 
flice  of  butter  and  the  remains  of  a  half- 
penny roll  lyinpf.  Frequent  fighs  it- 
iu:d  ho:n  her  breaft,  and  fome  tt-ars 
Fz  tc. 
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fell.  Strange  indeed  would  it  have  been, 
if  a  young  lady,  bred  up  in  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  lite,  could  have  worn  a  cheat  I  I 
«  in  inch  a  change  of  fitua- 
ti^n  ;  tiiO'igh,  as  the  fellow  had  told  his 
wader,  the  room,  and  all  the  furniture 
it  contained,  was  extremely  clean,  and 
ili.w.  ;i  the  houfewifery  of  the  owner, 
yet  nothing  could  have  more  the  face  of 
poverty. 

Shf  fremed  buried,  as  it  were,  in  a 
profound  contemplation;  when  the 
found  of  fomebody  coming  up  the  flairs 
made  her  raiie  her  head  a  liltle,  probably 
guefling  from  whom  it  proceeded.  Ly 
limoi  presently  appeared;  and,  on  fight 
of  him-  a  dawn  of  joy  overlpread  her 
face.  He  ran  to  her,  embraced  her, 
and  faid  the  moll  tender  things,  inter- 
mixed with  fome  exprellions  of  concern, 
that  the  necefiity  of  her  being  concealed 
left  him  not  the  power  of  providing  a 
place  for  her  more  fuitable  to  her  merit 
and  his  affection.  She  could  not  now 
reftrain  her  tears  from  flowing,  which 
occafioned  the  following  difcourfes 

Ifabinda.  Ah,  Lyiimor,  I  beg  you 
will  not  talk  to  me  in  this  manner;  but 
rather  ufe  all  your  rhetorick  to  aflilt  my 
weak  endeavours  to  fuit  my  humour  to 
my  condition  !  To  beeafy,  I  muft  for- 
get what  I  have  been,  and  wilh  to  be  no 
more  than  what  I  am. 

Lyfimor  You  never  can  be  other 
than  the  moft  charming  and  moil  wor- 
thy of  your  fex. 

Ifabinda.  Alas!  T  have  no  longer 
nny  presence  to  compliments  like  thefe  : 
I  have  now,  as  the  poet  fays* — 

*  No  name,  no  family  to  call  my  own; 
t  But  am  an  o.  tcaft,  and  a  vagabond." 

As  fuch  I  muft  hereafter  li^e:  and,  that 
I  may  lole  all  remembrance  of  my 
former  ftate,  I  have  brought  away  my 
jewels  and  belt  apparel,  for  no  other 
end  than  to  difpofe  of  them,  and  pur- 
chafe  others  more  conformable  to  my 
future  circumftances. 

Lv/imor.  Torture  not  thus  a  heart 
to  which  you  are  dearer  than  the  vital 
bl^od  that  gives  it  motion!  Can  you 
bel.eve  I  would  fuft'er  you.  to  part  with 
any  of  thofe  appendages  to  your  birth 
and  rank  ?  No,  I  would  rather  add  to 
them.  Do  you  not  know  that  my  whole 
foitune  is  at  your  devotion? 

Ifabinda,      I  muft  not,  Sir,  accept 


Lyjimor.  Why  not  accept  >  too  fcru- 
pulous  Ifabinda  !  But  if  you  are  above 
receiving  the  tr'bute  of  a  lover,  com- 
mand whatever  you  may  have  occafion 
for  on  the  fcore  of  a  brother.  My  dear 
Adaiio,  I  know,  w.ll  readily  discharge 
the  obligation. 

Ifabinda.  I  am  fure  he  will ;  and  on 
that  condition,  if  Providenct  preients  no 
other  yv3.y  for  my  fupport,  will  not  re- 
fuie  your  generous  oft'er. 

Lyfimor.  Think  then-  no  more  of 
fubmitting  to  any  thing  unworthy  of 
your  character.  I  flatter  myfelf  our 
misfortunes  are  not  of  Jong  continuance; 
that  your  father  will  repent  him  of  his 
cruel  refolution,  and  mine  forget  the  af- 
front offered  to  his  family,  and  we  may 
yet  be  happy. 

Ifabinda.  I  dare  not  entertain  a  hope 
fo  diitant. 

Lyjimor*  You  know  not  how  prophe^ 
tick  my  paffion  may  prove.  In  the  mean 
time,  I  mould  be  glad,  methinks,  to  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  motive  that 
has  caufed  this  fudden  revolution  in  our 
fate. 

Ifabinda.  Though  I  am  loth  to  ex- 
pofe  the  fecrets,  I  might  fay  the  follies, 
of  a  father,  yet  I  cannot  refufe  you. 

Perceiving  now  that  flie  was  preparing 
herfelf  to  make  a  detail  of  thofe  parti- 
culars I  had  heard  before,  an  i  in  a  pre- 
ceding chapter  have  Communicated  to 
the  reader,  I  would  not  Itay  to  hear  a 
fecond  repetition,  but  came  away,  and 
left  the  lovers  together  for  that  time. 
From  thence  I  went  to  the  houfe  of  Fla- 
minio;  where  I  found,  as  I  expected, 
every  thing  in  dittraclion  :  meffengers 
running  backwards  and  forwards \  fome 
returning  from  their  fruitJefs  fearch  of 
Ifabinda,  others  going  to  places  where 
they  had  not  before  been  lent ;  and  the 
old  gentleman  himfelf  fo  overcome  with 
rage  and  grief,  that  he  was  fcarce  ca- 
pable of  giving  the  neceflary  orders  for 
what  he  molt  defired. 

Some  other  adventures,  which  I  fliali 
hereafter  publifh,  then  falling  in  my 
way,  I  had  no  leifure  to  make  a  fecond 
vifit  to  Ifabinda  for  the  fpa^e  of  near 
three  weeks.  But  how  (hall  I  exprefs 
my  concern  for  that  unfortunate  young 
lady,  when,  on  my  going  thither,  I 
found  her  in  the  manner  I  did,  and  that 
all  the  apprehenfions  I  had  been  in  on  her 
account  had  but  toofolida  fcundationl 
When  wild  defire  prefides  over  the  heart 
pf  man,  what  is  his  beaded  honour  ? 

what 
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what  his  virtue  ?  what  his  regard  for 
the:  happinefs  and  reputation  of  the  wo- 
man he  pretends  to  love  ? — ail  fiiadowy 
nothings,  vain  ideas,  which,  like  the  Sy- 
bil's words  wrote  on  the  leaves  ok  trees, 
are  blown  off  and  fc altered  through  the 
air  with  every  gutt  of  paffion.  But  to 
pro  eeci. 

No  obftruclion  being  in  my  way,  I 
pafled  d'reftly  up  to  Ifabmda's  cham- 
ber; but  finding  the  door  tail  lockt  1, 
began  to  imagine  (he  was  either  re- 
moved, or  had  ventured  out  to  take  the 
air;  and  was  going  down  again,  when  I 
was  prevented  by  the  murmuring  found 
of  perfons  talking  within.  I  then  put 
my  e<r  clofe  to  the  key-hole,  and  eafily 
knew  the  voices  to  be  thole  of  Lyfnnor 
and  Ifabiiida  ;  on  which  I  rclblved  to 
wait  till  the  door  ihould  be  opened,  and 
in  about  three  or  four  minutes  after  the 
woman  of  the  houfe  came  up  with  two 
dimes  of  chocolate  and  iome  bifcuirs  on 
a  plate.  She  had  the  key  in  her  pocket, 
and  immediately  g.  ve  entrance  to  me  as 
well  as  herielf.  It  was  now  more  than 
paft  mid-day,  yet  Ifihinda  had  not  left 
her  bed.  Lyf«mor  was  iitt  ng  on  the 
fide  of  it,  as  lately  rifen;  having  both 
his  feet  on  a  chair,  without  either  flicks 
or  flippers.  I  was  a  little  furprized  at 
feeing  h  m  in  this  ppfhue;  till  the  cho- 
colate being  fei  ved,  he  faid  to  the  wo- 
man— 

Lyfimor.  Has  Jeffery  prepared  my 
boots  as  I  dhv&ed  laft  night  ? 

Woman.  Yes,  an  pleafe  your  ho- 
nour. He  has  fo  befplamed  them,  and 
made  the  horfes  heels  lo  dirty,  that  one 
would  fwear  they  had  cornea  journey  of 
twenty  miles  this  morning. 

Lyjiwor.  That's  right.  It  would 
have  been  ridiculous,  after  telling  my 
father  that  I  was  gone  a  hunting,  to  have 
come  home  as  clean  as  out  of  a  lady's 
bedchamber.  But  go,  and  bid  Jeffery 
bring  the  boots. 

Lyfimor  fpoke  this  with  a  very  gay 
air,  but  Ifabinda  hung  down  her  headj 
and,  on  the  fellow's  coming  in,  hid  her 
face  behind  the  curtain,  nor  uttered  a 
fyllable  while  he  was  in  the  room,  which 
was  no  longer  than  to  equip  his  matter 
for  departure.  Lyfimor  was  no  fooner 
ready,  and  his  fervant  withdrawn,  than 
he  approached  the  bed,  and  began  to 
take  his  leave  of  Ifabinda,  with  a  very 
tender  embrace,  accompanied  with  iome 
loft  words.  She  made  no  other  reply, 
for  a  .conliderable  time,  than  returning 


his  careffes ;  but  at  laft  broke  out  into 

thefe  exprellions — 

ljubinda.  Ah,  Lyfimor,  fhould  you 
forget  jour  vows,  ddpiie  the  touqueft 
y  >u  have  gained,  .and  1  av>_  me  to  la- 
ment  my  eaiy  faith,  <  pv  iMitrable,  how 
abandoned  bryoiui  tht  :.-  v\er  of  words 
to  exprefs,  would  be  the  condition  of 
your  ilabinda! 

Lyfimor.  Unkind  and  caufelefs  ap- 
prehe.ilipn!  My  deareft  luve,  let  not 
the  thoughts  of  futh  imj.oiiibi.ities  <Jif- 
turb  you.  Could  I  be  un^iv.tcful,  af- 
ter being  nui'-.e  happy  in  this  proof  of 
your  afreclicn,  J  muit  be  iott  to  all  linie 
of  huno'.'.r,  unworthy  ot  t  .e  name  of 
man,  and  even  to  breathe  Vital  air. 

Ifcbinda.  Well,  then,  i  mull,  I 
will  believe  you;  nor  re  ent  what  1  have 
done.  Bat  tell  me,  when  will  you  come 
again  ? 

L\jimor.  Xo- morrow,  if  lean;  if 
not,  you  may  de,end  on  feeing  me  next 
day.  Be  affured,  that  every  hour  will 
feem  an  age  to  me  till  I  fee  you.  Fare- 
we;,  thou  fofleft,  lovelierl  of  thy  fex ! 

He  went;  but,  as  I  then  fancied, with 
more  the  air  of  triumph  than  of  real  ten- 
dernefs  or  refpeft  in  his  deportment. 
Ifabinda  then  called  for  the  woman  of 
the  hcufe  to  affill  her  in  riling;  and  I 
jeft  t;,e  place,  with  a  heart  full  of  fore- 
bodings for  her  future  fate  :  indeed  I 
truly  pitied  .ihe  ruined  ir.aid;and  vvilhed 
fnc  never  might  have  ocpafion  to  cry  out. 
with  Mi;nimia  in  the  tragedy— 


-How  often  has  he  fworn 


*  Nature  fhould  change,   the  lun    and 

'  grow  dark, 
'  Ere  he  would  faifif'y  his  vo\vs  to  me? 
'   Make  hafle  confufioa,  then — iuq,  lofe  thy 

'  light, 

*  And  ftars  drop  down  with  forrow  to  the 

'  earth, 

'  For  he  is  falfe— 
'  Falfe   as   the  winds,    the   water,  or  the 

'   weather; 

<  Cruel  as  tigers  o'er  their  trembling  prey! 
'  1    feel  him  in   my  bread  !    he  tears   my 

*  heart ! 

<  And   at  each  figh   he  drinks  the  gu/hin? 

*  blood!' 

My  curiofity  having  received  this  pain, 
ful  iatisfa£Ucn,  I  imagined  not  that  any 
farther  clifcovenes,  at  leaft  that  would 
be  material  enough  to  compenfate  for  the 
trouble  I  ihould  take,  could  be  made  in 
relation  to  thefe  lovers;  and  therefore 
thought  of  returning  no  more,  either  to 

the 
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the  apartment  of  Ifabinda,  or  to  the 
houfe  of  Lyfimor.  I  mould,  indeed, 
have  endeavoured  to  lofe  all  memory  of 
this  unhappy  tranfa&ion,  if  the  talk  of 
the  town  had  not  continually  reminded 
me  of  it.  Every  one  was  full  of  Ila- 
bincia's  flight.  Few,  if  any,  befides 
myfelf,  were  acquainted  with  the  mo- 
tive of  it ;  and  tune  knew  to  wha.  place 
flie  was  retired  :  and  the  perfect  igno- 
rance people  were  in  on  both  thele 
fcores,  occafioned  various  conjectures, 
and  rendered  the  wonder  much  more 
lading  than  otherwise  it  would  have 
been. 

But  this  was  not  all.  Fhminio, 
pierced  through  with  grief  and  indig- 
nation on  not  being  able  to  find  his 
daughter,  and  perhaps,  too,  with  i'.;iiid 
mixture  of  remorfe  for  the  caufe  h.:  had 
given  her  to  leave  him,  ith  into  a  vio- 
lent fever,  of  which  he  died,  after  jan- 
guifhing  Ibine  days.  By  his  laft  teiia- 
ment  he  bequeathed  to  his  daughter,  if 
ever  Hie  mould  be  found,  the  Hun  of 
three  thoufand  pounds;  in  order,  as  he 
caufed  it  to  beexpreffed  in  the  writing, 
to  keep  her  above  the  contempt  of  the 
world  ;  and  likewife,  by  the  TmaHneis 
of  the  portion,  to  keep  her  in  perpetual 
remembrance  of  the  talfe  ftep  me  had 
taken. 

Soon  after  this,  I  received  certain  in- 
telligence, that  Lyfimor  was  making 
his  publick  addrefles  to  a  fine  young 
lady  with  a  very  large  fortune.  I 
doubted  not  but  this  was  that  fame  Emi- 
lia whom  I  had  heard  his  father  fo 
llrongly  recommend,  and  was  fired 
with  the  utmort  impatience  to  fee  how 
poor  Ifabinda  would  behave  on  both 
thefe  events.  Accordingly,  I  went 
once  more  to  the  houfe  where  (he  had 
been  concealed;  but,  to  my  great  dif- 
appointment,  found  me  was  gone  from 
thence;  nor  could  all  my  fearch,  joined 
with  the  affiltance  of  my  Invifible  Belt, 
enable  me,  for  fome  time,  to  difcover  to 
what  part  of  the  town  or  country  me 
was  removed. 


CHAP.    V. 

COMPLEATS  THE  CATASTROPHE  OF 
THIS  TRULY  TRAGICAL  ADVEN- 
TURE. 

AD  ARID  had  proceeded   on   his 
travels  no  farther  than  Paris,  when 
the  account  of  his  father's  death  obliged 


him  to  return  to  England  with  all  pof- 
fible  expedition.  Soon  after  his  com- 
ing, I  made  an  unieen  vifit  at  his  houfe, 
where  I  found  him,  not  like  muft  young 
heirs,  exulting  in  being  the  entire  ma- 
iler of  him  felt  and  fortune,  and  con- 
triving in  what  kind  of  luxuries  he 
fhouid  diipofe  of  both,  but  full  of  the 
molt  fincere  and  unaffected  forrow. 
He  was,  indeed,  one  of  thofe  few  fons 
who  look  on  the  poileiTion  of  an  erlate  as 
no  equivalent  for  the  lofs  of  a  good  pa- 
rent, fuch  as  Flaminio  ever  had  been  to 
both  his  children,  ti.l  that  fatal  capiice, 
which  drove  his  daughter  from  his  pro- 
tection, had  brought  on  her  undomg, 
his  own  death,  and  was  the  Iburce  of 
other  calamities  of  a  yet  more  dreadful 
nature,  as  will  piefentl-  appear. 

The  Itoiy  of  Ifabinda' s  elopement, 
ana  the  uncertainty  what  fate  had  fince 
attended  her,  was  a  matter  of  great  af- 
fliction to  this  young  gentleman.  He 
loved  his  filler  with  a  very  tender  affec- 
tion, and  had  hoped  to  have  feen  her, 
by  this  time,  married  to  Lyfimor:  but 
as  his  efteem  for  that  friend  was  no 
way  leflened  by  the  match  being  broke 
off;  and  befides,  expecting  to  be  better 
informed  by  him  of  the  particulars  of 
that  affair,  than  he  could  be  by  any 
other  perfon,  he  was  impatient  to  fee 
him,  and  I  found  had  lent  him  that 
morning  notice  of  his  arrival;  for  a  let- 
ter, in  anfwer  to  his  mellage,  was  de- 
livered to  him  while  I  was  there,  the 
contents  whereof  were  thefe— 

'  TO    ADARIO. 


'  T  Congratulate  you  on  your  fafe  return 
•*•  'to  England  and  Ihould  gladly  have 
paid  my  complimtnts  to  you  in  per- 
fon, if  that  honour  had  not  been  pro- 
hibited by  an  authority  which  I  muft 
not  prefume  to  contend  with.  My 
father,  relenting  the  affront  given  by 
yours,  which  you  cannot  but  have 
been  informed  of,  has  forbid  me, 
under  the  penalty  of  his  eternal  dif- 
pleafure,  to  converfe  with  any  of  your 
family.  He  was  at  home  when  your 
fervant  came,  and  heard  the  meffage 
you  lent  delivered  to  me;  on  which 
he  repeated  his  former  injunction,  and 
exacted  a  folemn  oath  of  my  obedience 
to  it.  You  will  therefore  pardon  my 
not  waiting  on  you,  and  believe,  that 
'  the 
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the  difcontinunnce  of  our  acquaintance 
will  always  be  extremely  regretted  by 
him  who  is,  with  all  due  refpeft,  Sir, 
your  moft  obedient  fervant, 

'  LYSIMOR.' 


«  Alas  !'  cried  Adario,  throwing  the' 
letter  from  him  as  ibon  as  he  had  read 
it,  '  how  cold,  how  diilant,  is  the  air  of 
'  this  letter!  how  different  from  thofe  I 
«  have  been  accuftomed  to  receive  from 

*  Lyfimor!     I  find  that,   by   one  un- 
'  lucky  accident,  1  have  at  once  loft  a  fa- 

*  ther,  a  filler,  and  a  friend.' 

I  thought  I  had  now  entirely  done 
with  this  family;  for,  as  Ifabinda  was 
not  to  be  found,  I  expefled  nothing  of 
cbnfequence  could  be  learned  either  at 
the  houfe  of  Lyfimor  or  Adario,  fo  in- 
tended to  make  no  more  vifits  to  thofe 
fentlemen.  Chance,  however,  about 
ve  months  afterwards,  changed  my 
refolution,  and  threw  Ibmething  in  my 
way  which  no  diligence  of  my  own  could 
ever  have  attained.  As  I  was  going 
onemorning  on  my  invifible  progreffion, 
I  happened  to  pats  by  the  houfe  of  Ada- 
rio. He  was  at  the  door,  and  about  to 
ftep  into  a  hackney-coach  which  waited 
for  him;  when  a  fellow,  who  had  the 
appearance  of  a  groom,  came  running 
towards  him,  almoft  breathlefs  with  the 
hafte  he  had  made,  and  cried  out — '  Oh, 

*  Sir,  I  have  joyful  news  for  you!   I 

*  beg  your  honour  will  turn  back   to 
'  hear   it.'      Thefe  words  revived  my 
former  curiofity;   and  finding   Adario 
complied  with  his  fervant's  requeft,  I 
followed  them  into  the  parlour,  and  was 
witnefs  of  the  enfuing  difcourfe. 

Groom.  Oh,  Sir,  I  have  feen  my 
young  lady! 

Adario.  What  young  lady?  Not 
my  lifter! 

Groom.  Yes,  indeed,  Sir!  As  I 
was  going  to  fetch  the  horfe  your  ho- 
nour fent  me  for,  I  law  Madam  Ifa- 
binda looking  through  the  window  of  a 
houfe  at  the  corner  of  a  little  lane  juft 
by  Iflington. 

Adario.    Are  you  fure  it  was  fhe  ? 

Groom.  As  fure  as  I  am  alive,  Sir! 
Though,  poor  lady,  fhe  is  very  much 
altered;  very  thin,  and  pale. 

Adario.  I  fancy  you  are  miftaken. 
If  my  fifter  were  fo  near  London,  fhe 
would  ceitainly  either  have  fent  or  come, 
to  claim  the  legacy  left  her  by  my  fa- 
ther, which  I  fuppofe  flie  has  need  enough 


of  by  this  time.  I  am  refolved  to  be  con- 
vinced, notwithftanding.  Do  you  think 
file  lodges  there? 

Groom.  Yes,  Sir;  for  fhe  was  all 
undreffed,  and  looked  as  if  fhe  was  juft 
out  of  bed. 

Adario.  And  can  you  know  the 
houfe  again  ? 

Groom,  O  yes,  Sirj  I  took  parti- 
cular notice  of  it. 

Adario.  Well,  then,  I  will  only  fend 
an  excufe  to  the  gentleman  I  was  t» 
meet  this  morning,  and  go  direclly. 
You  fhall  get  upon  the  coach-box,  and 
order  the  fellow  where  to  drive;  but  let 
him  flop  fhort  of  the  houie,  that  my 
filter,  if  it  be  fhe,  may  not  he  apprized 
of  my  coming  before  fhe  fees  me. 

While  Adario  was  calling  one  of  his 
footmen  to  fend  on  the  meffnge  he  had 
mentioned,  I  ran  to  the  end  of  the  ftreet, 
went  into  a  narrow  dark  paffage,  and 
plucked  off  my  Belt;  then  having  reco- 
vered the  appearance  of  what  I  am,  a 
real  fubftance,  I  popped  into  an  empty 
coach  that  had  juft  let  down  a  fare,  and 
bid  the  driver  to  follow  wherever  that 
went  which  was  ftanding  at  Adario's 
dror.  Both  the  coaches  drove  with  fuch 
fj.ee J,  that  we  foon  reached  the  end  of 
our  little  journey.  I  quitted  my  ve- 
hicle the  moment  I  faw  the  other  pre- 
paring to  flop  ;  but  though  I  made  all 
imaginable  hafte  to  put  on  my  Belt,  I 
could  fcarce  have  regained  my  invifibi- 
lity  time  enough  to  have  entered  with 
Adario,  if  he  had  net  met  with  an  ob- 
ftruclion  in  his  pafiage  from  the  woman 
of  the  houfe,  who  at  firft  denied  fhe  had 
any  lady  lodged  with  her;  then  faid,  fhe 
had  none  of  the  name  he  enquired  for: 
on  which  he  replied  with  feme  heat,  that 
the  lady  might  have  reafons  fcr  con- 
cealing her  real  name.  '  But  tJl  her," 
cried  he,  '  that  mine  is  Adario;  that  I 

*  am  her  brother,  and   muft  needs   fee 

*  her.1     On  this  fhe  feemed  fomewhat 
more  compilable,  and  faid  fhe  would  gCK 
and   acquaint  the  lady.      Accordingly 
fhe  went  up  flairs;  but  Adario  was  too 
impatient  to  wait  her  return,  and  fol- 
lowed her  direclly  :  I  was  but  one  ftep 
behind  him;  and  we  were  both  in  the 
room  before  fhe  could  deliver  any  part 
of  her  meffage. 

Ifabinda  w  as  adjuftingfomething  about 
her  drefs  before  a  looking-glafs;  but  hap- 
pening to  turn  her  head  juft  as  Adario 
was  within  the  door,  fhrieked  out — '  Oli 

*  heavens,  my  brother!'  and  with  thefe 

words 
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words  fell  back  in  her  chair.  The  wo- 
man went  to  fete.)  fome  wa:er.  Ada- 
rio  ran  to  fupport  the  f-inting  fair;  hut 
happening  to  call  his  ey-'S  upon  the  ta- 
ble, law  a  leuer  lying  there,  the  iuper- 
fcriptum  of  whi  h  was  in  Ifabinda' s 
hand,  and  addrefled  to  Lyfimor.  Emo 
tions  more  ftror.g  *han  pity,  al  this  time, 
rmde  him  quit  his  lifter  to  examine  ihe 
contents  of  this  Apprizing  billet,  which 
were  thefe — 


*    MY   DEAR,     DEAR   LYSIMOR 


•*  TpOR  fuch  you  are,  and  ever  muft 
'  be,  to  my  fond  doating  heart; 
though  I  have  too  much  cauie  to  fear 
the  tender  epithet  is  now  no  longer 
pleafing  to  you.  Ah,  Lyfimor,  how 
lad  is  the  revei  fe  of  my  condition ! 
From  feeing  you  twice  or  thrice  every 
week,  I  now  fee  you  not  once  a  month ; 
and  even  then  how  cold  is  your  be- 
haviour !  how  fhort  your  vifits  !  How 
cruel  is  this  to  one  who  neither  can, 
nor  wilhes,  to  enjoy  any  converfation 
but  yours  !  For  pity's  fake,  if,  not 
for  love,  render  my  life  more  eafy,  at 
leaft  for  the  prefent,  whatever  you  do 
hereafter.  The  infant  I  carry  within 
me  fympathizes  in  it's  mother's  an- 
gui(h,  and  continually-  upbraids  you 
with  convulfive  heavings.  Even  if 
your  vows  of  everlaiting  constancy 
fhould  be  forgot,  let  fome  confider- 
ation  of  the  unborn  innocent,  the 
pledge  of  our  once  mutual  loves, 
oblige  you  to  treat  with  lefs  indif- 
ference it's  unhappy  mother, 

*  The  ruined  ISABINDA. 

4  P.  S.  I  can  no  longer  bear  your 
*  abfence,  elfe  would  not  have 
<  troubled  you  with  this  com- 
'  plaint.' 

What  a  letter  was  this  to  fall  into-a 
brother's  hands !  Never  did  I  fee  a  man 
in  fuch  diitra&ion.  '  Villain!  villain 

*  Lyfimor!* — Wretched  Ifabinda!'  cried 
he  out.     Then  turning  towards  her — 

*  But  there  needed  not  this  proof  in  thy 
«  own  hand,'  addedhe;  *  thy  fhame  is 

*  but  too  vifible/     Ifabinda,  who  by 
the  alfiftance  of  the  woman  was  now  re- 
covered from  her  fwoon,  but  notenough 
to  hear  what  her  brother  (aid,  threw 
herfelf  at  his  feet,  and,  with  ftreaming 
iyes,  addrefled  him  in  th'eie  terms— 


Oh,  Sir!  can  you  forgive 
mv  concealing  myfelf  from  you  ? 

Adario.  Wo  Id  to  God  that  there 
were  equal  reafon  to  forgive  the  caufe  ! 

Ilabinda  at  ihis  irltant  turning  up  her 
eves,  beheld  her  letter  in  his  hand,  and 
cued  out,  with  the  greateit  vehemence— • 
'  I  am  Oow  undone,  indeed  !  irrecovera- 

*  bly  loit  to  all  hope  of  pardon  or  pity  ! 
'  — my    fhame    expofed  to   him   from 

*  wiorr,  of  all  the  world,  it  fhould  have 
«  been  molt  hid!' 

Adario  Rife,  fitter,  and  ceafe  thefe 
unavailing  exclamations.  Your  fhame 
will  receive  no  addition  by  my  know- 
ledge of  it;  rather,  perhaps,  be  reme- 
died. But  tell,  and  tell  me  truly,  has 
Lyfimor  ever  promifed  marriage  to 
you  ? 

Ifabinda.  A  thoufand  and  a  thou- 
fand  times,  and  bound  himfelf  to  the 
performance  by  the  moit  folemn  impre- 
cations. 

Adario.  Then  he  is  doubly  a  villain! 
and  if  you  believe  him,  you  are  doubly 
deceived.  He  courts  another  woman. 

Ifabinda.  Indeed,  of  late,  I  have  fu- 
fpecled  this,  and  often  acculed  him  of  it, 
and  he  as  often  has  iorfworn  it. 

Adario.  Mere  words  of  courfe  !  But 
fay,  have  you  no  teftimony,  under  his 
own  hand,  of  the  promife  he  made  you, 
either  by  letter  or  byfoinnal  obligation? 

Ifabinda.     None,  none,  alas ! 

On  this  Adario  bit  his  lips,  walked 
two  or  three  times  about  the  room,  then 
paufed,  and  feemed  as  if  debating  within 
himfelf  in  what  manner  he  fhould  be- 
have: at  laft  fat  down;  and  taking  tt 
ftill  weeping  Ifabinda  by  the  hand 
deavoured  to  afluage  her  grief. 

Adario.  Come,  Ifabinda,  dry  yo  f 
tears.  Love  and  credulity  have  feduced 
your  innocence.  Great  has  been  your 
fault ;  but  yet  I  cannot  forget  you  are 
my  filter,  and  that  you  have  no  frie-J 
but  me  on  whom  you  can  depend 
confolation.  What  is  paft  cannot 
recalled,  but  it  may  be  redrefled. 
affured  you  fhall  one  way  or  other  ha 
juftice. 

Ifabinda.  Ah,  Sir,  I  befeech 
proceed  not  to  extremities  !  If  by 
crime  you  fhould  be  involved  in  any 
danger  or  perplexities,  it  would  fink 
me  quite. 

Adario.     I  hope  there  will  be  no  oc- 
cafion .     Lyfimor  was  once  a  man  of  ho- 
nour, and.  may  yet  return  to  his  firft 
principl  " 


pj-inci|;3es.  On  this  you  may  rely,  that 
J  mall  do  nothing  ra;1ily,  nor  incon- 
ilitent  w;th  yourintereit  an. I  rej.utation. 
After  this,  they  fell  into  forne  dif- 
courie  concerning  the  Grange  refolutiori 
Flaminio  had  taken  of  ilmning  her  to  a 
monaltery;  the  p?.rvicul  irs  of  which  the 
reader  being  already  acquainted  with,  I 
(hall  pals  over  in  filence.  When  Ada- 
rio took  his  leave,  he  did  it  with  a  great 
deal  of  affeclion:  but  I  was  much  di- 
vided in  my  thoughts,  whether  I  fhould 
Hay  with  Ilabinda,  or  follow  Adano 
home;  the  latter  feemed  mod  flattering 
to  my  curioiity,  as,  by  many  tokens,  I 
perceived  lie  had  fornething  in  his  head 
which  he  was  impatient  lo  put  in  exs- 
cuti-in.  I  was  not  deceived  in  my  con- 
jectures :  Adaiio  was  no  fooner  in  his 
own  ho  life,  than  he  fLw  to  his  bureau; 
and,  without  t  iking  any  time  for  deli- 
beration, wrote  this  epittle  toLylnv.oi  — 

'     SIR, 

*  CONSCIOUS  guilt,  without  thofe 
^^  '  commands  you  fetm  (b  zealous 
in  obferving,  might  well  make  you 
avoid  the  prefence  of  a  pt-ribn  you 
have  fo  greatly  injured.  When  I  re- 
commended yon  to  my  inter,  it  was  in 
order  to  become  her  protector,  not  her 
nndoer.  How  cruelly  you  have  abufed 
this  confidence,  let  your  o^n  heart  re- 
mind you  !  But  I  have  fome  hope, 
how  much  ioever  appearances  at  pre- 
fent  are  to  the  contrary,  you  (till  in- 
tend to  do  juftice  to  your  proun!es  to 
Ilabinda,  and  the  claim  (he  has  to 
your  affection.  I  need  not  tell  you, 
that  you  tan  repair  the  misfortune  you 
have  brought  upon  her  no  othervvife 
than  by  an  honourable  marriage:  I 
am  ready  to  fulfil  the  agreement  made 
between  our  fathers  on  that  icore, 
and  give  my  filler  the  Aim  of  eight 
thouiand  pounds,  as  was  then  Itipu- 
lated.  If  you  comply  with  this  pio- 
pofal,  I  fli:-ll  be  glad  to  fee  you  at  her 
lodgings,  thereto  fettle  every  thing: 
if  not,  lliall  expect  you  \v;tl  mett  me 
in  another  place;  ami  give  me  the  i'a- 
tisfaclion  wiuch  every  gentleman  has 
a  right  to  demand  when  he  finds  him- 
felf  ill  ufed.  I  attend  your  determi- 
nation ;  and  am,  &c. 

•  ADARIO.' 

He  fentthis by  oneof  his fervants, with 
a  charge  to  give  it  imo  Lylimor's  o\vn 
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hands,    and   wait    his 
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anfwer.  After 
whicn,  being  told  dinner  was  ic'dy,  he 
went  down,  and  placed  himleif.it  tlie 
table,  though  I  believe  with  very  little 
appetite;  for  his  countenance  had  upon, 
it  ail  the  marks  of  the  g.eatelt  in  ard 
dilturbance,  which  was  not  at  all  lef- 
fened  when  his  man  returned  w;th  this 
from  Lyiimcr— 

'SIR, 

0  I  N  C  E  I  find  you  are  fo  well  ac- 
^   '  qvainted  with   a    fecm  which, 
for  the  lady's  fake,  I  could  wifh  had 
been    inviolably  kept,     I  think  my- 
f-lf  ob'tged  to  deal  fincerely  with  you 
on    the   occafion.       You  may  !>e  af- 
fured   I    can    behave   to  no    woman, 
much  lefs  your  fiiter,  otherwise   than 
becomes  a  man  of  honour,:   rut  mar- 
riage is  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  qu<-f- 
tion,  :.s  I  am  certain  my  father  never 
would  content  to  it.      If  any  promifes 
on  that  account  ever  efcaped  my  lips, 

1  remember   nothing   of  them,    and 
could  make  'hem  with   no  other  view 
than  to  give  her  modefty  an  excuie  for 
yielding.     I  am  forry,   however,  for 
what  has  happened:   but  you   cannot 
!;e  infenfible  of  the  frailties  of  iieih 
and    blood  ;  and  muft  know,  as  well 
as   I,   that   when  two  young   people, 
who  like  eacl)  other,  are  much  alone 
together,    fuch   accidents    will    natu- 
ral;y    occur.      The    refentment   you 
threaten,  on  my  non-Compliance  with 
your  propofal,  appears  therefore  to  me 
a  little  unreafonable;  Ifhall,  notwith- 
ftanding,   be  ready    to  give  you    (lie 
fatisfaclion  you  defire,  at  any  time-  or 
place  you  (hall  appoint.    -Yours.  &c. 

'  LYSIMOR." 

All  the  blood  now  feemed  to  hare 
forfook  the  heart  of  Adario  to  rufh  into- 
his  face  :  his  lips  tr-embled,  his  very  eye- 
balls (lasted  with  excefs  of  pafilcn.  He 
hefitsted  not  a  moment  what  he  fhould 
do;  but,  in  this  te^;eft  of  his  mind, 
wjoic  as  fallows  to  Lyfimor — 


|  Want  word?  to  return  the  info'ence 

'   and    mgrajjtude.  of  your   reply j 

but   h?.>e   a   i'vord    at    your   fervice, 

whi-'h  I  expect  you  will  try  the  metal 

of  to-moirow  morning  about  lev  en, 

in  the  field  behind  Montague  Hca'.ie. 

As  the  uifpuie  between  us  will   a-.i- 

G  «  mit 
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'  mit    of    no    witneiTes,    pray    come 
*  alone  to 

'  ADARIO. ' 

Though  I  knew  my  own  dinner 
waited  lor  me,  I  could  not  prevail  on 
rnyielt  to  go  home,  till  Adario  had  dif- 
patchcd  tais  billec  to  Lyfimor,  and  t!;e 
lervant  who  can  led  it  was  com':  hack 
from  that  gentleman  with  a  final!  fli.;;of 
paper  tied  up,  containing  only  thei'e 
words — 


'  "y  O  17  may  depend  that  I  mall  not 
•*•     '  tail  to  nictt\ou  as  deiiied. 

'  LYSIMOR.' 

I  new  quitted  the  hcuf-  of  Adario  5 
bur.  after  having  related  the  pains  I 
luul  already  taken,  I  believe  nobody  will 
fippof;:  I  negietk-d  going  the  next 
morning  to  the  (kid,  to  fee  the  iflue  of 
this  combat.  I  lomvd  Ad<.rio-was  the  e 
fii'li  ;  but  though  hi  waited  only  a  very 
few  minutes  for  Lyflmor,  h-is  impa- 
ti.ncc  made  him  not  forbtar  fainting 
him  in  this  manner. 

Adario.  I  began  to  think,  Lyfimor, 
tint  t'ne  fhsme  of  having  done  a  bai'o 
ai-ion  would  not  fuffer  you  to  defend 
if. 

I-\'ft>:;or.  Sir,  whatever  I  dare  do,  I 
al-.vavs  dare  defend. 

/IJ  :/-/<?.  Then,  Sir,  this  is  no  time 
for  wo:ds. 

L-Ji>n;r.  I  am,  ready  for  you,  Sir. 
He,  e  ceafed  all  ia:  ther  fptech  between 
them,  and  ou  the  part  of  Lyfunor  f  >r 
tver.  On  the  ftcor.d  pufh,  Adario 
uj.n  l.'im  quite  thrcvighthe  body;  \-e  fell 
t'a:  mihnt,  ami  expired  with  only  a 
li.u'  lo  groan.  Hit,  iuccefsfn!  antae-oivft 
approached  the  bodyj  a;:d  finding  lite 
\vas  totally  eXtinguifbed,  gave  a  iigh  or 
t  vo  to  tiie  mem-iiy  of  a  man  he  once 
h;nl  called  hit,  friend,  tln-n  made  tlie  brft 
of  h's  way  home,  in  order  to  provide  ior 
lus  c.\vn  i.'cuiiiy,  which  the  likelihood 
ihue  w^»  of  the  diallcnge  he  hadfentto 
the  citveaied  being  iound  tendered 
hiyHv  necellaiy. 

The  mcafures  lie  took,  indeed,  were 

ry  prudent.     He  fent  imnie.iiatciy  lo 

•j  a    }<c;lr  c'laiie,  \vhicli    was  to  wait 

•  him  in  a  Itrect  be  mentioned,  at  Ib'iie 

U;r.c-.-   from  that  in  which   he   lived  ; 

r',^1   no  b:i<rgage  with  him,  but  or- 

ul  a  i.'ivaiii  to  follow  him  with  it  to 

ais  5  'Li  1  no  longer  :;t  his  own  houfu 

.  to  wntc  iwo  li>c:t  IctieiS    l\iz  one 


to  a  gentleman  who  had  been  one  of  the 
executois  of  his  father's  will,  which  be- 
ing only  on  family  affairs,  need  not  be 
hereinferted  ;  the  other  was  to  his  filter 
Ifabinda,  and  contained  thefe  lines — 

'  SISTER, 

'  j_p  A I  L  i  NG  to  repair  your  wrongs 
'  bv  the  way  I  hoped,  I  have  re- 
venged them  by  the  death  of  your  fe- 
duc:r;  for  which  I  am  obliged  this 
moir.ent  to  leave  my  native  country, 
perhaps  for  ever.  I  have  done  what 
the  honour  of  our  family  exacted  from 
me.  It  belongs  to  you  to  regulate 
your  future  conduct,  fo  as  ro  atone, 
in  foine  'neafure,  for  the  errors  of  the 
pait.  To  enable  you  to  do  this,  you 
ought  to  keep  in  eternal  remembrance, 
that  the  follies  of  your  fatal  paffion 
have  not  only  brought  the  object  of  it 
to  an  untimely  grave,  but  a  lib  drove 
from  all  the  fociai  joys  of  life,  into 
an  irkibme  banilhment  in  a  foreign 
land,  him  who  might  have  been  hap- 
py, if  he  had  not  been  your  brother, 
'  ADARIO/ 

Thinking,  perhaps,  he  had  been 
fomewhat  too  ievere  in  the  ahove,  he 
added  this  poilicript,  by  way  of  cor- 
dial— 


P.    S.     I  (Iiall  conflantly  write  to 

Mr.  D n  :   he  will  be  able  to 

inform  you  how  todirecl  forme. 
You  may  be  a  flu  red  I  fhall  re- 
ceive with  pKalnre  any  letters 
that  bring  me  an  account  of  your 
welfare  5  ar.d,  in  fpite  of  all  that 
has  happened,  do  you  every  fer- 
vice  in  my  power.1 


After  having  fent  this  by  the  groom 
who  had  full  discovered  the  place  of  her 
abo-.ie,  and  pveii  iome  receffary  in- 
Ih-uclions  to  his  other  fen-ants,  he  hur- 
jied  away  to  meet  the  poft-chaife,  and  I 
law  him  no  more.  As  I  had  truly  pi- 
tied Iiabinda,  I  could  not  forbear  going 
to  fee.  in  what  manner  (he  fupported  this 
lalt  drt-adful  accident.  On  my  en- 
trance, me  was  in  bed,  and  furrounded 
l;y  women  ;md  phyficians.  I  gathered 
from  their  difcourfe,  that  the  furprize 
and  grief  (he  had  been  in  had  caufed  an 
abortion,  accompanied  with  iits  of  a 
very  dangerous  nature.  On  my  next 
vifit,  however,  I  found  her  youth,  and 
the  ftrength  of  her  conrtitution,  had  got 
the  better  of  her  difeafe ;  but  though  the 

pains 
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pains  of  her  body  were  removed,  thofe 
of  her  mind  (til!  remained:  me  was 
extremely  melancholy,  had  a  thorough 
contempt  fo:  the  world;  and  thethoughts 
of  a  monaftery  were  now  fo  far  from  be- 
ing (hocking  to  her,  that  /he  refolved  to 
fly  to  one,  as  the  only  afylum  from  cen- 
fnre  and  from  care.  Accordingly,  as  I 
^vas  afterwards  informed,  file  went,  on 
the  re-eftabli(hment  of  her  health,  to 
Paris,  and  entered  herfelf  into  the  fo- 
ciety  of  Benedictine  Nuns;  where  I 
doubt  not  but  (he  often  fees  her  brother 
through  the  grate,  as  he  ttill  continues  to 
refide  in  that  city. 

I  have  now  finimed  all  the  account  I 
am  able  to  give  of  this  melancholy 
tranfa&ion;  in  which  the  juftice  of  Pro- 
vidence feetns  to  me  to  be  diflinguiihed 
in  fomewhat  of  a  peculiar  manner;  and 
may  ferve  as  a  warning  to  our  gay,  amo- 
rous fparks,  not  to  become  the  feducers 
'of  unwary  innocence;  efpecially  if  they 
will  be  at  the  trouble  of  reflecting,  how 
the  perfidy  and  ingratitude  of  Flaminio 
to  the  believing  Harriot  was  afterwards 
retorted  on  his  own  darling  daughter. 


CHAP.     VI. 

tllVES  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  OC- 
CURRKNCE  NO  LESS  REMARKA- 
BLE THAN  ENTERTAINING;  AND 
SHEWS,  THAT  THERE  IS  SCARCE 
ANY  DIFFICULTY  SO  CREAT.,  BUT 
IT  MAY  BE  GOT  OVER  .BY  THE 
HELP  OF  A  READY  INVENTION, 
IF  PROPERLY  EXERTED. 

TO  make  fome  atonement  for  my 
laft  melancholy  recital,  to  thole  of 
my  readers  who  may  not  caie  to  have 
their  heads  filled  with  fuhjefts  of  too  fe- 
lious  a  nature,  I  ihall  now  prefent  them 
with  one  more  likely  to  put  in  motion 
the  riiible  nv.ifcies  of  the  face,  than  to 
extort  the  failing  of  unwilling  tears. 

A  gentleman,  whom  I  fhal!  call  Con- 
rade,  had  lived  to  the  age  of  fixty  with- 
out ever  teftifying  the  leaft  inclination  to 
marriage.  He  had  been  a  man  of  plea- 
fure  in  his  youth;  and  probably  the  too 
great  fuccefs  he  then  found  among  the 
fair,  had  deterred  him  from  entering 
into  an  honourable  engagement  with  any- 
of  the  fex :  but  there  is  no  accounting  for 
ch  nge  ot"  fentiment  in  this  point  j  an 
accident  fometimes  puts  that  into  our 
heads  which  before  we  never  thought 


of,  or  perhaps  had  an  averfion  to,  as  it 
fell  out  in  the  cafe  of  the  gentleman 
I  am  fpeaking  of.  A  long  friendship 
had  fubiifted  between  him  and  Murcio; 
a  gencleman  who,  though  not  fo  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  had  made  a  better  ufe 
of  his  time;  had  been  married,  and  was 
the  father  of  three  fine  daughters,  two 
of  whom  had  always  lived  with  him  j 
but  the  youngeft,  after  thedenth  of  hi:; 
wife,  was  taken  from  him,  and  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  an  aunt  in  the 
country.  The  eldeft  of  thefc  ladies 
being  now  about  to  be  difpofed  of  in 
marriage,  Conrade  received  and  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  the  we.idin^. 
Melanthe,  fifter  to  the  bride,  was  a  fine 
fparkling  girl  of  nineteen;  but  whether 
it  were  that  (he  appeared  in  reality  more 
lovely  than  ufual,  or  that  the  mirth  and 
pleafantries  common  at  fuch  folemnities 
rekindled  the  long-fmothered  embers  of 
amorous  defire  in  the  bread  of  Conrade, 
fo  it  was,  that  he,  whohad  been  in  the 
company  of  this  young  lady  without 
ever  taking  any  notice  of  her  charms, 
all  at  once  became  extremely  fmitfen 
with  them;  infomuch,  that  he  refolved 
to  acq.-.aim  her  father  with  his  new  pai- 
fion,  and  afk  his  cotifent  to  make  his  ad- 
dreiles  to  her;  which  he  did  nor  at  all 
defpair  of  obtaining  on  the  terms  he  in- 
tended to  propofe. 

Murcio  had  a  pretty  country-houfe  at 
a  village  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  up 
the  river;  where  he  constantly  went  every 
Saturday,  and  (taid  till  Monday  or 
Tuefday,  -and  fometimes  longer.  It 
was  wlvle  he  was  in  this  retirement, 
that  Conrade  chofe  to  communicate  to 
him  the  bufinefs  he  had  in  his  head  :  ac- 
cordingly he  went  thither,  and  found 
him  entirely  alone  ;  JVLlanthe  having 
been  prevented  from  going,  a«  (hv  wns 
accultomed  to  do,  by  a  violent  i't  <.•{ 
the  tooth-ache.  This  our  old  \v\".r 
locked  upon  ns  a  good  omen,  beir^  a^ 
firous  to  engage  the  father  in  favour  of 
his  paffion  before  he  made  any  declara- 
tion to  the  daughter.  He  began  \\i\l\ 
faying,  that  he  now  repented  h.ivinc* 
lived  fc  long  a  batchelor;  that  having  a 
very  large "eftate,  he  fhould  he  pl^.f  ,:.f 
an  heir  to  enjoy  it ;  that  if  he  coiiic!  j. re- 
vail  on  a  young  lady  whom  he  liked  to 
marry  him,  he  would  endeavour  to  atciie 
for  the  want  of  youth  by  all  t;^  indul- 
gences in  the  power  of  a  fond  huib  :rl; 
and  feaving  thus  prepaid  the  \v:i\-,  i,  Id 
him,  lhat  if  he  thougut  pioper  to  be^ 
G  a  itow 
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ftowMelanthe  upon  him,  he  would  de- 
fire  no  other  fortune  than  her  perfon  ; 
yet  would  fettle  a  dowry  upon  her  fupe- 
rior  to  what  might  he  expelled  if  me 
brought  him  ten  thoufand  pounds. 

It  is  not  to  be  imagined  with  what 
greedinefs  Murcio  fwaliowed  this  pro- 
pofal :  he  did  not  even  affect  to  hdl- 
tate,  or  make  the  lealt  demur  at  ac- 
cepting it;  on  the  contrary,  he  replied, 
that  nothing  could  afford  him  a  greater 
iatisfaction  than  iV.ch  an  alliance  and 
that  he  doubted  not  but  Melanihe  would 
receive  the  honour  he  intended  her  as  a 
woman  who  knew  her  own  interelt  and 
happinefs.  Both  parties  being  equally 
tranfported,  every  thing  was  immedi- 
ately agreed  upon  between  them:  but 
iMurcio  not  being  able  to  aflure  himfelf 
that  his  daughter  would  ib  readily  com- 
ply as  he  had  made  the  lover  hope  (he 
would;  and  fearing  that,  if  me  ihould 
give  the  old  gentleman  a  rebuff  on  his 
fir  It  onfet,  it  might  difcourage  him  from 
making  a  fecond,  and  perhaps  overturn 
the  whole  affair,  refolved  not  to  hazard 
the  lofs  of  fo  advantageous  a  match  by 
leaving  it  to  her  own  choice,  but  lent  a 
ipeci.il  meffenger  to  her  with  a  letter,  the 
contents  whereof  are  thefe — 

*    DEAR    CHILD, 

*  IVT^"  wortny  fr'e"d  Conrade  has 
-*•-"•  '  taken  a  great  liking  to  you, 
and  will  make  you  his  wife  on  fucii 
terms  as  would  but  little  prove  the 
paternal  affe&ion  I  have  for  you  to  re- 
je£t.  Be  not  you  lefs  thankful  to 
Heaven  forfo  unhoped  a  bleiling  than 
I  am;  nor,  on  any  foolim  pretences, 
either  flight,  or  feem  to  flight,  the 
good  presented  to  YOU.  If  you  con- 
fider  the  vaft  advantages  of  this 
match,  a  difparity  of  years  can 'be  no 
objection.  I  fay  thus  much,  becaufe 
I  would  convince  your  reafbn,  not  en- 
force your  action  ;  for  I  fiiould  be 
furry  to  find  myfelf  oblige  I  to  make 
ufe  of  the  authority  I  have  over  you 
in  a  thing  which  you  ought*  arui  I 
hope  will,  receive  with  the  fame  fatis- 
faction  I  propofe  it.  Know,ho\vevur, 
that  I  have  already  agreed  on  every 
thins*  for  your  marriage j  that  your 
future  hufband  is  now  here,  and  we 
(hall  both  be  in  town  either  to-mor- 
row or  the  enfuing  day.  I  fend. this 
on  vr.M-pole  to  prepare  you  to  behave 
toward  hiin  in  a  proper  manner, 
and  as  -'t  is  the  abfoiute  command 


*  of  him  who  is  your  affectionate  fa- 

*  ther, 

'  MURCIO.* 

I  ftood  behind  Melanthe's  chair  while 
(he  was  reading  this  epiftle,  and  never 
did  I  fee  a  poor  young  creature  in  i'uch 
agitations.  Scarce  had  me  come  to  the 
end  of  the  firlt  period,  before  (lie  cried 
out — '  His  wife!  '  his  wife!  What 
'  terms  can  the  old  creature  propofe 
'  to  compenfate  fur  the  odious  title 
'  of  wife  to  fnch  a  wretch!1  Then 
going  a  little  farther—-*  Juftly,  indeed,' 
laid  fiie,  '  does  my  father  i'ulpecl  my 
'  obedience  in  this  point;  death  itfelV 
'  would  not  be  ib  dreadful  to  m-  as 
'  compliance.'  The  more  fh-;  pro- 
ceeded, the  higher  her  diffraction  grew. 

*  What!  fix  my  doom  at  once!'  raved 
me  out;  «  at  once  refoire  to  cut  me  off 
'   from  all  the  ;oys  of  life,  an.l  coi.dernn 

*  me  to  eveilading  mifery  !     Is  this  a 

*  parent's  love  !     Oh,  'tis    moft   cruel, 
'   mo/l   unnatural!'      I    know    not   to 
what  extravagances  Hie  mio'nt  hav.j 
hurried,  by  the  fudden  rufhof  grkf  and 
defpair,    if  tears  now  liad  not  aflbrdcd 
their   relief;  but  though   they    a    tittle 
fofrened  the  afpprity  of  her  pafuon,  tiiev 
had    not  the  power  to   fubdue   it:  her 
tongue,  indeed,  ceafed  Irom  exclaiming 
againlt  her  fate  ;   but  the  agonies  of  her 
countenance  difcovered  how  much  Ihe 
inwardly  regretted   it.     While   fhe  was 
in  this  uiftrefsfV  and  pitv-moving  fitu- 
ation,  the  gay,  the  lively  Florimel,  came 
in.     This  young  lady  was  the  molt  be- 
loved and  intimate  companion  that  Me- 
lanthe   had;  (he  faw  her  almoll:  evt-iy 
day,  and  always  entered  without  cere- 
mony.    She  feemed  a  little  lurpjjzed,  at 
firft  iight,  to  find  her  thus;  but  imme- 
diately recovering    herfelf,    approached" 
her  -viih  her  accustomed  fprightiinfiV. 

Florimel.  Heyday,  Mclan  he!  •- 
in  the  name  of  wosicler,  makes  yn-.i  m 
this  pickle?  Is  your  favourite  jq'ii'id 
dead?  or  has  any  accident  happened  to 
your  laft  r,ew  petit-en-Tair  ?  or  what 
other  misfortune  has  befallen  you  I 

Mclanthe.  O  Florin; el,  what  would 
I  not  give  to  be  in  thy  condition! 

Florimel.  My  condition!  Why,  what 
do  you  find  to  envy  in  my  condition  ? 

Melantbe*  To  have  no  father  to 
controul  your  actions  by  an  unreafonable 
exertion  of  his  authority. 

Florimel.    Why,    truly*  as   you  foy, 

theie  old  dads  are    tioublefom    enough 

ibmetimes  j 
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fometimes;  yet,  for  all  that,  I  mould  be 
heartily  glrul  mine  were  alive  again. 
But  pray,  what  has  yours  done  to  make 
you  wifn  yourfelf  an  orphan  ? 

Melantbe.  Read  that,  and  fee  if  I 
have  not  caufe. 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words,  me  pointed 
to  her  fathe.'s  letter,  which  lay  open 
on  the  table.  Florimel  took  it  up,  and 
read  it,  as  def.red.  On  examining  the 
contents,  (lie  could  not  help  looking  a  lit- 
tle grave;  but  having  finiflie-;',  refumed 
the  ciifco1  rfe  wtfh  her  former  vivacity. 

Florimd.  As  lure  as  I  am  alive, 
both  thefe  old  gentltiru  r.  P:X-  crack- 
brained  ;  the  one  in  thinking  ofr  you  tor 
a  wife,  at'd  the  other  in  confentiug  to 
give  yon  fuch  a  hufband. 

Melantbe.  One  would,  indeed,  ima- 
gine they  were  no;  in  their  fen  fes. 

Florimel.  For  iv.y  part  I  am  fo  afto- 
nifhed,  that  I  can  fearer  believe  I  am 
awake.  But  what  will  you  do  ? 

Melantbe.     N  thing. 
-   FlorivieL       '    Nothing  can  come  of 
'  nothing,'    as  King   Lear  fays  in    the 
play.     1    am   lefs    fur  prized,    however, 


It  is  this:  you  muft  admit  a  fpruce 
young  gallant  to  lie  with  yon  all  night; 
C'mrade  muft  be  informed  of  the  amour, 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  him  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  of  it;  and  the  deuce 
is  in  him,  if  afterwards  he  infills  on 
marrying  you. 

Melantbe.  Fie,  Florimel !  How  can 
you  be  fo  cruel  as  to  raihy  my  misfor- 
tunes ? 

Florimel.  No,  I  proteft  I  am  as  feri- 
ous  as  a  judge  upon  a  criminal  caufe; 
and  would  have  you  m,ake  the  expe- 
riment 

Mdantbe.  What,  wonldft  thou  have 
me  turn  proftitute  to  avoid  marriage  ! 

FlorimeL  No  fuch  matter.  I  will 
engage  that  the  gallant  I  mean  mall  lie 
as  Ir-rm lei's  bv  your  fide  as  an  infant. 

Melanile.  PVythee  do  not  torture 
me  with  fuch  riddles. 

Florimel.  I  fhnll  prefently  explain 
them.  The  gallant  I  am  f peaking  of, 
and  who  is  to  be  yorr  b  ifellow,  is  no 
other  than  my  own  individual  felf.  I 
(hail  put  on  a  fuk  or  my  brother's 
cloaths;  and  do  no  doubt  but  that, when 


at  vour  ilupidity  in  fo  perplexing  a  di-  I  am  drefled  and  equipped  in  all  ,nyac- 

lemma,  than  I  am  at  the  foily  <.,f  thofe  coutrements,!  fhalt  be  a  figure  handfome 

who   have    involved  you    in    it.     Biefs  enough  to  make  an  old  man  jealous. 
me!  what  can  either  your  lover  or  fa-          Mclanthe.     Sure  never  was  fo  vMld  a 

thrr  propofe  to  themfefves  by  fuch  a  dif-  fcheme!     But    yet   I  cannot    conceive 
proportionate    alliance,    but    horns    on 


ic  one  fide,  and  difgrace  to  his  family 
|  on  the  other? 

Melantbe.  No,  Florimel,  it  fiiall  ne- 
Iver  a  me  to  that;  I  will  rather  ftarve 
. 

Look'ye,  my  dear,  neither 
Iftarving  nor  begging,  as  I  take  it,  will 
agree  with  your  constitution;  fomething 
j  elfe  muft  be  thought  on. 
Melantbe.     What  elfe? 

/.     Do  you   think,  that  when 
3ur  iaiher  com  s  to  know  what  an  im- 
f able averfion  you  have  fo  tin's  u.atch, 
,viil   not  he   prevailed  up-n  to   recal 
promife  he  has  made  to  C\,nrnde  ? 
Melantbe.     Impcflible!    I  know  his 
I  temper  too  well   to  flatter  myfelf  with 
fuch  a  hope.    You  might  as  well  think 
to  blow  St.  Paul's  frctn  it's  foundation 
t  fing'e  breath,  as  move  him  to  re- 
'ci-do  from  any  thing  he  has  once  re- 
folved. 

Florimel.  Well,  then,  fuppofe  fome 
ly  could  be  contrived  to  make  Con- 
rade  himfelf  fly  off?  I  have  a  projecl 
Jin  my  head  that  prom i fes  fair  for  it,  if 
pou  will  agree  to  join  in  the  execution. 


how  it  is  to  be  conduclui,  or  which  way 
it  can  a. n  Aver  the  end  y  u  propofe  by  it". 

Florimel.  Lord,  you  are  ftrangely 
dull !  or  affecl  to  be  lb;  but  I  will  /hew 
you  what  I  (hall  write  to  Cojirade,  ar.d 
that  may  lulp  to  enlighten  your  under- 
Handing. 

This  witty  lady  waited  not  to  hear 
what  reply  her  friend  would  make,  but 
ran  to  a  defk,  and  immediately  wrote  the 
following  lines — 

*    TO    HUGH    CONRADE, 


T^VER  fince  I  heard  of  your  in- 
*-*  *  tended  marriage  with  Melanthr, 
I  have  been  divided  in  my  thoughts, 
whether  the  treachery  of  betraying  a 
ffcret  eiv.ru (ted  to  me,  or,  by  con. 
cealing  it,  expofe  a  gentleman  of  your 
character  to  the  worlt  of  mifchiefjs, 
would  be  the  mod  di/honourable  ac- 
tion. The  latter  confederation  has  at 
L-ift  prevailed;  and  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  inform  you,  that  the  lady  you  are 
about  to  make  your  wife  has  neither 
heart  nor  honour  to  beftow  upon  you ; 
<  both 
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both  are  already  difpcfed  of  to  a  per- 
fon  fiie  thinks  more  agreeable  10  her 
years.  Not  content  with  the  many 
private  aflignations  fhe  has  with  him 
abroad,  Ihe  frequently  makes  pie- 
tences,  when  her  father  goes  into  the 
country,  to  be  left  at  home ;  where 
her  chambermaid,  who  is  in  the  fe- 
cret,  admits  this  happy  lover  at  n, id- 
night,  and  lets  him  out  taily  in  the 
morning,  before  the  other  fervants  of 
the  houfe  are  ftirring.  Muicio  be- 


ing gone  to 


k,  I  am  well  a  Mured 


it  will  be  in  your  pawer  to  convince 
yonrfelf  of  the  certainty  of  this  intel- 
ligence, by  fending  any  one  on  whom 
you  can  depend  to  watch  about  the 
door,  either  for  the  entrance  or  exit  of 
the  favourite  gallant.  Act  as  you 
pleafe,  however.  I  have  discharged 
the  dictates  of  confcience  in  giving  you 
this  timely  warning;  and  am, 

'  Your  namelefs  fervant.' 

This  flie  gave  Melanthe  to  read1;  and, 
as  foonas  fhe  had  done,  was  going  to  afk 
her  how  fhe  approved  of  the  contrivance ; 
when  the  other  prevented  her,  by  crying 
out— 

Melanthe.  Oh  the  wicked,  lying  let- 
ter!  Dear  Floiimel,  if  this  fhould  be 
fent,  and  Conrade  fhould  Pnew  it  to  my 
father,  I  believe  he  would  kill  me. 

Florimel.  'Tis  poflible  he  may  not 
fliew  it;  but  if  he  does,  you  have  only 
to  prepare  youifelf  for  a  little  fcolding 
and  fwearing.  The  worft  he  can  do  is 
to  turn  you  out  of  doors;  and  then,  to 
life  your  own  words,  it  can  be  but 
itarving  or  begging. 

Melanthe.  Oh,  but  my  reputation, 
Florimel! 

Floriwel.  A  fiddle  of  your  reputa- 
tion !  Would  you  hazard  nothing  to 
avoid  being  tacked,  till  death  do  you 
part,  to  fuch  a  lump  of  decayed  mor- 
tality as  Conrade?  Befides,  when  the 
affair  is  all  over,  and  you  are  once  got 
free  from  this  cuifed  engagement,  it 
•will  be  eafy,  by  unravelling  the  plot, 
to  clear  your  reputation,  and  reconcile 
you  to  your  father  into  the  bargain. 

Melanthe.  Oh,  Florimel,  if  I  was 
fure  of  that ! 

Florimel.  Truft  to  Fortune.  I  will 
lay  my  life  that,  if  you  behave  accord- 
ing to  my  directions,  every  thing  will 
go  right. 

Melanthe.  Well,  then,  tell  me  what 
I  am  to  do. 


Florimel.  In  the  firft  place,  whert 
your  father  comes  home,  you  muft 
feem  to  be  as  well  pleafed  with  thi 
match  as  he  would  have  you  be;  and 
pretend  that  you  are  mightily  in  love 
with  Conrade's  ettate,  whatever  you 
with  the  man.  Then,  as  for  the  old 
wretch  himfelf,  you  have  nothing  to  do 
bv.t  to  fimper  and  look  filly  when  he 
makes  his  addrefies,  and  tell  him  that 
you  are  all  obedience  to  your  father's 
will. 

Melanthe.  This  is  a  hard  taik,  and 
I  am  a  very  ill  diflembler ;  I  will  try, 
however,  what  I  can  do.  B  't,  Flo- 
rimel, there  is  one  thing  that  neither  you 
nor  I,  as  yet,  have  thought  upon:  fup- 
pofe  Conrade  mould  rake  it  into  hishead 
to  watch  the  door  himfelf,  and  dralw 
upon  you  in  his  paflion  ? 

Florimel.  What  if  he  does  ?  I  fhall 
haven  (word  as  well  as  hz. 

Melanthe.  But  not  ur.derftand  fc 
wei!  how  to  v;fe  it  ? 

Florimel.  I  don't  know  that.  But 
if  I  can't  fight  as  well,  I  am  fure 
I  can  run  much  better;  fo  pray  dc 
not  be  under  any  concern  on  my  ac- 
count. 

Thefe  fair  friends  parted  not  till  the 
night  was  pretty  far  advanced;  all  which 
time  was  taken  up  with  fettling  ionic 
farther  particulars  in  relation  to  theii 
defigu.  Molly,  the  wahing-maid,  wac 
calied  in;  and,  after  a  vow  of  fecrecy, 
entrufted  with  the  whole  affair.  She 
feemed  a  good  fmart  girl,  highly  propo 
for  the  bufmefs  me  was  to  be  employed 
in,  and  readily  promifed  her  afTifhn 
As  I  was  very  near  as  impatient 
themfelves  for  the  i'uccefs  of  this  w" 
fical  enterprize,  I  went  every  da 
Murcio's  houfe,  and  found  that 
lanthe  acted  the  part  fhe  had  been  taught 
by  Florime'l  fo  as  to  give  the  utmufl  la- 
tisfa&ion  both  to  her  father  and  lover:( 
who  now  talked  of  nothing  but  to  have 
the  Vv'cdding  folemnized  as  foon  as  the; 
neceflary  preparations  for  it  could  be 
made. 

Saturday  being  arrived,  I  madeitifty 
buflnefs  to  enquire  whether  Murciowas 
gone  to  his  country-feat;  and  findinghJ 
was,  and  that  Melanthe  fhici  at  home, 
concluded  this  was  the  day  on  wliict 
the  fir  it  wheel  of  the  machine  was  to  b< 
put  in  motion;  therefore  hurried  awaj 
to  the  houfe  of  Conrade,  where  1 
luckily  came  time  enough  to  fee  him  re 
ceive  the  letter  from  Florimel.  Th 
wrinkle 
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wrinkles  of  his  face  were  greatly  agi- 
tated while  he  was  leading  this  epiltie. 
At  firlt  his  eyelids  extended  thejnlelves  ; 
and  his  brows  were  elated  with  Sur- 
prize, then  were  contracted  into  a  frown 
of  anger.  Sometimes  a  Sneer  of  con- 
tempt and  unbelief  lengthened  the  fur- 
rows round  his  withered  lips.  But  the 
attitude  of  longelt  durati-en,  was  a  pen- 
five  hanging  down  of  his  head,  accom- 
panied with  counting  the  hairs  upon  his 
little  finger;  out  of  winch  at  laft  lie 
tfarted,  and  cried  to  himfelf — '  Many 
reaibns  may  be  urged  both  for  a>U 
againli  my  giving  credit  to  this  itory; 
but  whether  built  upon  truth  or  ma- 
lice, I  have  no  need  to  be  at  the  pains 
of  considering:  the  author  has  pointed 
put  the  means  cf  being  convinced, 
and  I  will  take  his  counkl.' 
As  I  couid  not  be  certain  that  he 
would  continue  in  this  reSolution,  and 
much  lefs  fb,  that  if  he  did,  what  the 
event  of  it  would  be,  I  went  by  break 
of  day  the  next  morning,  and  polted  my- 
felf  over-againft  Murcio's  houle.  In  a 
lew  minutes  after  Conrade  came,  wrap- 
ped in  a  cloak;  but  Hood  more  aloof, 
yet  near  enough  to  lee  every  thing  that 
paffed.  We  had  not  waiteu  above  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  before  the  door  we 
watched  was  loftly  opened,  and  a  weil- 
tlreiTed  beau -rufhtd  uut.  Conrade  ad- 
vanced as  faft  as  his  gout  would  let  him; 
in  order,  I  fuppofe,  to  lee  the  face  of 
this  invader  of  his  hoped-for  happmcis: 
but  the  pretended  gallant  was  tov»  nim- 
ble for  his  purSuit ;  but  dropped  a  piece 
of  paper,  as  if  by  accidem  flirted  out  with 
his  handkerchief.  Conrade  immetji- 
ately  matched  it  up,  and  iound  it  was  a 
billet.  The  Superscription  Itemed  to 
have  been  torn  off,  but  the  contents 
were  theSe — 

*    DEAREST    OF     YOUR     SEX, 

*  AA^"  father  is  gone  into  the  country, 
•*•"•*•  '  and  I  have  made  an  excuSe  to 

*  be  left  behind.     Come  at  the  uSual 

*  hour,  and   Molly  will  admit  you  to 
'  the  arms  of 

«  Yours.' 

I  eallly  perceived  that  this  was  a  Se- 
cond plot  of  the  young  ladies  to  corro- 
borate the  firit;  and  it  had  aii  the  eflecl 
they  could  wifh;  and  was  alib  pro- 
ductive of  fomething  eUe,  which  nei- 
ther of  them  at  that  time  imagined,  as 
will  appear  in  the  Succeeding  chapter. 


CHAP.     VII. 


IS  A  CONTINUANCE  OF  THIS  MERRY 
HISTORY,  WHICH  PRESENTS 
SOMETHING  AS  LITTLE  EX- 
PI  .-.CTED  BY  THE  READER  AS  IT 
WAS  BY  THE  PARTIES  CON- 
CERNED IN  IT. 

IT  is  not  to  be  doubted  but  that  Ccn- 
rade,  arter  having  received  this  dou- 
ble courirm.uk.n  of  Meianthe's  tranS- 
gre'fllon,  gave  over  ::11  intentions  of  be- 
coming her  hi  Sband  ;  yet,  by  what  I 
could  gather  from  his  looks,  and  fbme 
expreilions  he  let  fall,  the  manner  in 
w.iich  he  fhould  quit  his  pretenfions 
was  the  oocaSion  of  a  very  great  con- 
flict in  his  mind.  He  was  a  good-na- 
tured man,  and  loth  to  accufe  this 
young  lady  to  her  father;  yet,  to  break 
ofFa  match  Ib  far  advanced,  and  which 
he  had  io  earneftly  Solicited,  without  aS- 
figning  any  caul'.;  for  the  change  of  his 
resolution,  he  thought  would  not  only 
make  him  appear  ridiculous,  but  alia 
put  a  final  period  to  ail  conversation  be- 
tween him  an;!  his  old  friend  ;  and  he 
probably  continued  undetermined  in 
this  matter,  till  he  found  himfelf" 
obliged  to  talk  upon  it  to  Murcio  him- 
felf, who  had  appointed  to  come  to 
town  the  nex;  day  in  order  to  fign  the 
marriage- writings.  That  gentleman 
was  at  home;  and  having  expecled  him 
fome  hours  before  he  cume,  began,  in  a 
pleaSant  manner,  to  reproach  his  tardi- 
nefs ;  to  which  Conrade  replied,  very 
gravely — c  I  am  indeed,  Sir,  Some- 
«  what  beyond  my  time,  yet,  I  believe, 
'  foon  enough  for  the  bulinefs  which 
*  now  br.ngs  me.'  Murcio  Se>-mc(l 
much  furprized  on  hearing  him  fpeak  in 
this  manner ;  and  poor  Melanthe,  who 
was  preient,  well  knowing  that  this  al- 
teration in  her  lover's  behaviour  was  the 
effeft  of  the  plot  concerted  between  her 
and  Florimcl,  trembled  for  the  event, 
and  was  no  lefs  (hocked  at  the  thoughts 
how  much  her  innocence  Suffered  in  his 
opinion. 

It  is  uncertain  what  return  Murcio 
would  have  made,  for  the  other  pre- 
vented him  from  Speaking,  by  adding, 
to  what  he  had  Said  before,  that  he 
had  Something  of  a  very  extraordi- 
nary nature,  and  which  required  no 
witnefSes,  to  communicate  to  him.  On 
which  he  made  a  Sign  to  Melanthe 

to 
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to  leave  the  room ;  and  (he  was  no  fooner 
withdrawn,  than  Conrade  proceeded, 
though  riot  without  a  good  deal  of  hell-' 
tatiorj,  to  dechrehimfeif  in  thefe  tenns — 

Conrade.  Dear  Murcio,  we  have  long 
been  friends;  ar.cl  I  Ihould  be  heartily 
forry  that  what  I  have  to  lay  mould  oc- 
cafion  a  rupture  between  us.  For  my 
own  part,  there  is  no  man  living  for 
whom  I  (hall  always  preierve  a  greater 
efteem  than  foryourillf. 

Murcio.  I  cannot  think,  Sir,  that 
you  have  any  thing  in  your  mind  which 
ihould  give  rne  reaibn  to  regard  you 
lels. 

Conrade,  Reafon  is  too  frequently 
milled  by  oafiion.  I  know  it  by  e-xpe- 
rience,  and  fnall  be  glad  to  find  you;  s 
is  more  ftrcng  ;  though,  I  confefs,  I 
have  been  to  blame,  and  am  forry  tilings 
have  gone  fo  far:  but,  Sir,  I  have  conri- 
dered  that  it  is  now  too  late  in  life  for 
me  to  think  of  marriage,  efpecially  with 
fo  young  a  lady  as  Melanthe. 

Murcio.  This  is  an  odd  turn,  in- 
cited! Methinks,  Sir,  you  ihould  have 
confidered  this  before  you  made  any 
propofals  of  that  fort,  either  to  me 
or  my  daughter.  A  treaty  of  marriage, 
Sir,  when  concluded  on  and  confentcd 
to  by  both  parties,  is  a  thing  of  too 
much  COT  fequence  *o  be  broke  off  by 
either,  without  putting  the  molt  grofs 
affront  upon  (he  oth.-r. 

Conrade*  Not,  Sir,  when  it  can  be 
proved  that  the  coniu.i.mation  would  be 
equally  inconvenient  for  both. 

Murcio  As  how  for  both  ?  My 
daughter  has  never  made  the  leaft  ob- 
jeclion. 

Conrade.  It  may  be  fo.  Yet  I  am 
well  allured  Ihe  neither  does,  nor  ever 
can,  regard  me  with  that  affeftion  which 
alone  could  make  either  me  or  herfelf 
happy  in  being  united. 

Murcio.  A  mere  whim!  a  caprice  of 
your  own,  founded  only  on  the  difpa- 
rity  of  years !  and  I  am  amazed  you 
mould  think  of  flying  off  from  your 
engagement  on  fo  (hallow  a  pietence. 

Conrade.  Perhaps  I  m°.y  have  others. 
Sup  pole  I  know  me  loves  another? 

Murcio.  Sir,  I  will  fuppoie  no  fuch 
thing.  She  love  another!  No,  Sir, 
die  has  been  bred  up  in  principles  too 
virtuous,  and  is  too  modeft,  to  place 
her  affections  en  any  cne,  ti.l  my  corn- 
man. :s,  and  the  authority  of  the  church, 
made  it  her  duty  to  do  lo:  and  I  muft 
tell  you,  Sir,  it  is  bale  in  you  to  add  to 


the  ill  ufage  you  are  about  to  give  her, 
by  traducing  her  reputation. 

Conrade.  Ifcorn  theunmanly  thought. 
Be  hlfuied  I  have  proofs  of  w;  at  I  fay. 
.  Murcio.    Produce  them,  then. 

Conrade.  I  will,  fmce  I  rind  the  juf- 
tification  of  my  own  honour  depends 
upcjn  it.  There,  Sir;  read  that,  and  he 
coin  meed. 

In  fpsaking  this,  he  gave  Murcio  the 
letter  that  had  been  lent  by  Florimel} 
which  the  other,  after  having  caielefsly 
perufcd,  threw  from  him;  and  looking 
on  Conrade  with  ihe  utnu-lt  fcorn,  faid 
to  him— 

Murcio.  A  notable  proof,  indeed  ! 
There  are  few  people  without-  feme  ene- 
mies :  but  this  is  a  piece  of  fc:;ndal  too 
grofs,  too  (lupid,  and  t!:e  invention  'oo 
ill  conce<  cd  to  pals  even  on  the  molt 
weak  and  credulo  ,s  mind;  ;>r,d  items 
rather  a  poor,  low  contrivance,  of  your 
own,  (o  evade  fulfilling  an  engagement 
you  have  taken  it  into  your  head  to  re- 
pent of. 

Conrade.  Yon  are  free  in  your  ex- 
preffior.s,  Sir;  but  I  believe  it  wiilpre- 
iently  he  my  turn  to  retort  that  contempt 
you  ib  uniuftly  treat  me  w:.th.  Do  you 
know  the  h  ^id-writing  of  your  daugh- 
ter ? 

Murdo.    Yrs.  certainly  f  do. 

Conrade.  Then  judge  of  the  con- 
tents of  this,  and  take  Ihame  to  youifeif 
for  ihe  injurious  treatment  you  have 
given  me. 

The  reader  will  eafilv  imagine  that  it 
was  Mehnthe's  little  billet  he  now  put 
into  his  hands;  but  no  one  can  c,  nceive, 
much  lei's  am  I  able  to  defcribe,  the  tage, 
the  horror,  ti.e  diftraclion  that  fhook 
the  whule  frame  of  this  alloniihed  pa- 
rent, on  finding  himfelf  no  longer 
to  reful'e  giving:  credit  to  Ib  terrible 
misfortune.  '  Dtarh  and  furies!'  eric 
he.  *  Infamous,  abandoned  wretch  !' 
Th_"n,  after  loading  her  with  all  tl 
fouled  names  that  language  c:,u!d  af- 
ford, he  turned  to  Conrade — '  Pardon 


dear  Conrade,'  laid  he. 


Had 


an  angel  told  me  what  you  did,  with- 
out this  curfed  teftimony,  I  (hould 
not  have  believeo,  she  ih-ry.  But  you 
flial]  have  ample  fatisfaclion  :  1  '11  turn 
this  fcandal  to  my  family,  thus  de- 
ceiver both  of  you  and  me,  ot.t  of 
my  doors  this  moment;  r.ev 
her,  never  fee  her  more,  but  leave  her 
to  the  rniftries  Ihe  merits  !'  He 
running  out  of  the  roomj  and  it  is  pro- 
bable, 
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babk,  in  the  firft  emotions  of  his  paf- 
(Ion,  would  have  done  as  he  had  threat- 
ened, if  Conrade  had  not  withheld  him  j 
and  partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  per- 
fuafion,  made  him  fit  down,  while  he 
reafoned  with  him  in  this  manner — 

Conrade.  Dear  Murciof  compofe 
yourfelf;  and  be  not  rafhly  guilty  of 
a  thing  you  hereafter  may  repent  of. 
Confider  that  the  errors  of  one  branch 
®f  a  family  reflect  difhonour  on  the 
whole.  You  have  other  daughters 
who,  though  pure  as  innocence  itlelf, 
yet?  being  of  the  fame  blood,  may  be 
Jufpecled  liable  to  the  fame  faults;  for 
their  fakes,  therefore,  rather  {'mother 
than  expofe  the  crime  of  this  fair  of- 
fender. 

Murcio.  What !  would  you  then 
have  me  to  forgive,  encourage,  and  fuf- 
fer  her  to  continue  in  this  fhameful 
proftitution  tinder  my  own  roof! 

Conrade.  No;  but  I  would  have  you 
remember  that  me  is  ftill  your  childj 
and  that  it  is  your  duty,  as  a  father, 
to  ule  your  utinoll  efforts  to  retrieve  her 
from  perdition,  not  fink  her  deeper  into  it. 
Murcio.  As  how  retrieve  her!  Is 
(he  not  alrea  iy  loll,  irrecoverably  Jolt, 
to  reputation  as  well  as  virtue  ! 

Conrade.  Not  fo,  I  hope.  All  yet 
fnay  be  well,  if  her  feducer  can  be  pre- 
vailed upon  to  repair  the  injury  he  has 
done  her  by  an  honourable  marriage, 
Murcio.  A  vain  expeclatic  ni 
Conrade.  'Tis  worth  attempting,  at 
leatf.  But  firlt  you  mult  oblige  her  to 
difcover  the  name  of  this  too  happy 
man;  for  you  fee  that,  either  by  deiign 
or  accident,  the  direction  to  him  is  torn 
off  the  letter. 

Murcio.  I  proteft,  in  the  diftraftion 
of  my  thoughts,  I  had  forgot  that  cir- 
cumltance  ;  and  alfo  to  afk  you  by  what 
means  this  infamous  fcrawl  came  inio 
your  poffeflioo. 

On  this  Conrade  related  to  him  all 
the  particulars  he  had  obferved  while  he 
had  been  watching  his  rival's  coming 
out  of  the  houfe  ;  and  when  he  ha.l 
done,  in  order  to  encourage  Murcio  to 
take  the  advice  he  had  jult  given  lum, 
added  this  defer  iption  of  the  fuppoCed 
galhnt — 

Conrade.  I  was  very  much  vext-d 
that  I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  feeing 
liisface;  but  his  back  being  towMxk 
me,  I  could  only  take  notice  of  his  drei's 
and  air;  and  do  a  flu  re  you  he  has  all 
titt  appearance  of  a  muj)  ofinjiuui1-,  and 


fuch  a  one  as  to  whom  you  could  not 
reafonably  have  refufed  your  daughter, 
even  if  this  accident  had  never  happened. 

Murcio.  Oh,  what  a  curie  it  is  to 
have  a  difbbedient  child  ! 

He  appeared  in  the  moft  bitter  an- 
guilh  of  mind  while  uttering  thefe  laft 
words;  but  having  recovered  himfelf  a 
little,  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and 
wrote  the  following  lines  to  Melanthe— 

*  Thou  Scandal  to  my  Blood  and  Name! 

«  nnHAT  you  ftill  Jive  to  receive 
•*-  '  this,  thank  the  gentleman  whom 
you  would  have  wronged  by  intending 
to  carry  pollution  to  his  bed.  He  has 
obtained  a  reprieve  for  you  on  this 
condition,  that  you  declare  the  name 
and  quality  of  your  undoer,  to  the  end 
that  I  may  take  fuch  meafures  as  I 
fljall  judge  proper,  to  oblige  him  to  do 
jultice  to  the  honour  of  a  family  of 
which  you  are  the  only  blemim. 
Think  not  to  deny  your  crime;  I  have 
the  infamous  witnefs  of  it  under  your 
own  hand:  but  be  plain  and  open  in 
your  confeffion,  if  you  hope  ever  to 
obtain  mercy,  either/rom  Heaven  or 
your  offended  father, 

<  MURCIO.* 

After  having  fhewcd  this  to  Conrndc, 
he  called  tor  the  waiting- maid,  and  bid 
her  give  that  letter  to  her  miltrefs,  and 
bring  him  an  immediate  anfwer.  I 
followed,  and  f:iw  with  what  agonies 
pooi-  Melanthe  read  Hiis  cruel  mandate. 
Between  the  fears  of  \*hat  her  father's 
indignation  might  inflift  upon  her,  and 
the  fhame  o}  appearing  guilty  of  a  crime 
her  foul  difduined,  file  was  Jb  much 
overwhelmed,  that  for  fome  minutes  me 
had  not  po  ver  to  Ipeak;  and  when  foe 
didjt  was  only  to  uttei  tins  exclamation — 

Melantbe.  What  will  become  of  me  t 
Oh  this  vilu  plot  of  FlnrjmdVl 

Molly.  Lord,  Madam,  do  rot  put 
yourltlf  into  this  flurry!  You  know 
your  father's  temper  well  enough,  and 
could  not  expccl  he  would  be  lels  fevere. 
But  it  will  be  all  over;  and  you  muft  re- 
Iblvc  to  bear  it  for  a  while. 

Mtla/itbe.  I  car.not,  will  not  bear 
M  I  will  go  down  this  inffant,  difclofe 
ail,  and , clear  n)y  innocence. 

Molly.  Sure,  Madam,  you  wo\ild  not 
He  fo  mad!  What,  would  you  undo 
all,  an-J  be  forced  to  marry  Conrade  at 
hit  > 

H 
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Melantke.     Was  there  ever  fo  terrible 

a  dilemma!     Whatanfwer  can  I  give  ? 

Molly.    Dear  Madam,  lay  any  thing. 

Tell  him  you  are  in  love  with         — 

Say  any  thing  but  the  truth. 

Melqnthe.  How  filly  am  I  to  ail;  ad- 
vice of  turh  a  giddy  creature! 

With  this  me  turned  herfelf  towards  a 
table  whereon  ftood  a  ttandim,  fat  down, 
pan  fed  a  while,  then  began  to  write;  but 
had  fcarce  finiihed  two  lines,  before  flic 
left  off,  tore  the  paptr,  muled  again, 
and  then  began  afreih.  The  fecond 
eflay  met  with  the  fame  fate  as  the 
former,  and  fo  did  feveral  lucceeding 
ones;  till  at  la(l  (lie  threw  the  pen  out  ot 
her  hand,  llarted  up,  and  laid— 

Meiantbc.  'Tis  in  rain  to  attempt 
it.  I  cannot  write. 

Molly.  Why  then,  Madam,  fay  no- 
thing: e'en  let  him  think  as  he  pkaies, 
atprefent.  If  you  will  but  pluck  up  a 
Ipirit,  we  (hall  do  well  enough.  He  will 
not  kill  you,  for  his  own  lake;  and  as 
for  any  thing  elle,  you  mull  content 
yourfelf  to  fubmit  to  h.  Nothing  can 
be  fobad  as  marrying  Conrade.  I  will 
go  to  Florimel  prefently  :  if  I  am  fo 
lucky  as  to  find  her  at  home,  'tis  ten  to 
one  but  flie  puts  fomething  into  our 
heads. 

Melanthe.  Do  fo.  I  wifli  (he  were 
here. 

While  they  were  fpeaking,  Murcio 
called  very  loud  at  the  bottom  of  the 
flairs  for  Molly  to  come  down ;  on  which 
(he  faid — '  Do  you  hear,  Madam  ?  But 

*  I  mult  face  the  (torm,  for  fear  it  fliould 
'  come  hither,  and  terrify  you  woiie.     I 

*  wifli  you  had  as  much  courage  as  I 

*  have.' 

She  faid  no  more,  but  ran  haftily 
down  into  the  parlour;  where  I,  wr.h 
'wo  lefs  fpeed,  attended  her  footfteps, 
quite  impatient  to  hear  how  the  peit 
baggage  would  behave, 

Mureio.  What  is  thercafon,  minx, 
that  I  have  no  anfwer  to  the  letter  you 
carried  up  ? 

Molly.  Lord,  Sir,  there  was  fome- 
•what  or  other  in  that  letter  that  has 
frighted  my  poor  lady  ahnoft  out  of  her 
wits.  She  does  nothing  but  eiy  and 
•wring  her  hands.  Jt  would  make  your 
heart  ache  to  fee  her.  She  write  an  an- 
f.ver!  No  indeed,  fhe  is  not  in  a  condi  - 
tion  to  give  an  anfwer. 

Murcio.  If  fhe  can't,  you  muft,  huf- 
fcv  !  Who  was  that  fellow  yen  let  out 
•f  my  houte  yefterday  rooming? 


Molly.  I,  Sir!  I  let  out  no  fellow, 
not  I. 

Murcio.  'Tis  falfe:  my  friend  here, 
happening  to  pafs  through  the  itreet  at 
that  time,  faw  him  come  out. 

Molly.  Why  then,  Sir,  your  friend  is 
no  better  than  a  pickthank  for  bringing 
you  fuch  idle  ftories  ;  and  I  am  not 
afraid  to  tell  him  fo  to  his  face. 

Mureio.  Was  there  ever  fuch  impu- 
dence ! 

Conrade.  Come,  come,  Mrs.  Molly, 
you  had  better  confefs  the  truth  ;  it  will 
be  for  the  good  of  your  lady,  and  your- 
felf  too. 

Molly.  Sir,  I  mall  not  tell  a  lye  for 
the  matter:  I  let  out  no  fellow.  There 
was  a  fine  gentleman,  indeed,  that  fat 
vi p  all  night  playing  at  cards  with  my 
lady,  that  I  let  out;  but  no  fellow,  I 
afluie  you. 

Murcio.  Well ;  and  pray,  Mrs.  Bra- 
zenface,  what  is  the  name  of  tl-iis  fine 
gentleman  ? 

Molly.  Lord,  Sir*,  do  you  think  I 
know  the  names  of  all  the  gentlemen 
that  come  to  vifit  my  lady?  Indeed,  I 
am  not  fo  impertinent  as  to  afk. 

Murcio.  No  equivocation.  Tell  me 
this  moment,  or  I  (hall  be  your  death  ! 

Molly.  Blefs  me,  Sir!  how  can  you 
fright  a  body  for  nothing?  But,  if  you 
would  be  my  death  twenty  times  over, 
I  can  fay  no  more  than  I  have  done. 

Conrade.  Dear  Murcio,  this  girl  is 
not  worth  the  palfion  you  art-  m.  I 
hope  the  young  lady  her'felf  will  fatisfy 
you,  when  once  (he  considers  how  muck 
it  is  her  intereft  to  do  fo. 

Murcio.  Not  while  (he  has  fuch  a 
hardened  wretch  to  encourage  her  ob- 
(tinacy.— Hufley,  pack  up  your  trum- 
pery, and  get  out  of  my  houfe  directly, 
or  I  (hall  provide  a  place  for  you  in 
Bridewell. 

Molly.  Oh,  dear  Sir!  I  (hall  not  giv« 
you  that  trouble  ;  there  are  places  enough 
to  be  had  without  your  providing. 

After   (he  had  left  the   room,   and 
Murcio  had  vented  his  pafTion  in  two  or 
three  hearty  curfes,  he  turned  to  Con- 
rade, and,  with  a  tone  of  voice  which 
e-xpreffed  the  deepeft  trouble  of  mind, 
uttered  thefe  words—'  You    fee,    my 
dear  friend,   that  both   miftrefs  and 
maid   are  alike   incorrigible.     What 
now  remains  for  me  to  do,  either  to 
preferve  my  family  from  difgrace,  or 
this  degenerate  girl  from  everlafting- 
rwwi  ?'  The  other,  who  doubtlefs  con- 
demned 
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«lemned  Melanthe  more  in  his  heart  than 
be  would  let  her  father  know  he  did, 
could  find  nothing  to  lay  in  her  defence  ; 
but  that  he  hoped,  when  the  fii  i\  confu- 
fion  of  this  difcovery  was  a  little  over, 
ihe  would  be  bro  light  to  reafon  ;  and 
therefore  intreated  he  would  allow  her 
fome  time  to  recolleft  herfelf.  As  the 
converfation  now  began  to  confift  only 
of  railings  on  the  one  fide,  and  per- 
fuafions  to  moderation  on  the  other,  I 
ealily  perceived  that  nothing  of  import- 
ance would  be  the  refill  t  ;  fo  refolved  to 
leave  the  two  old  gentlemen  together, 
and  accordingly  took  the  raft  opportu- 
nity to  get  out  of  the  houfe. 

CHAP.    VIII. 

5R.fiSF.XTS    SOMETHING  WHICH,    IF 

THE   AUTHOR'S  HOPES  DO   NOT 
DECHIYE  HIM,  WILL  AFFORD  AN 

EQUAL  SHARE  OF  SATISFACTION 
AS   SURPRIZE. 

BEING  very  anxious  for  the  fitua- 
tion  of  poor  Melanthe,  I  fully  de- 
figned  to  make  another  vifit  toMurcio's 
houfe  early  the  next  morning  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly got  to  Murcio's  door  juft  as 
Conrade  had  alighted  from  his  coach, 
and  was  ftepping  in  ;  fo  I  had  an  eafy 
accefs,  and  followed  him  up  into  the 
dining-room,  where  Murcio  was  then 
fitting,  and  exprefled  the  fatisfaftion  he 
took  in  feeing  him  in  words  to  this 


Murcio,  My  dear  friend,  I  am  glad 
you  are  come  to  give  me  your  opinion 
in  a  thing  I  am  about  to  do.  My  un- 
gracious daughter  has  given  me  no  an- 
fwer,  made  me  no  fubmiflions.  I  cannot 
keep  her  in  my  houfe  ;  and  if  I  turn  her 
•Tit  of  it,  am  in  danger  of  having  my 
whole  family  fcandalizcd  by  her  beha- 
viour :  I  am  therefore  refolved  to  lend 
her  to  Cornwall,  where  I  hare  a  near 
kinfman. 

Conrade.  I  flatter  myfelf,  Sir,  that  the 
intelligence  ,1  bring  will  fave  you  that 
trouble,  and  the  young  lady  fo  long  a 
journey.  I  havedifcoveied  her  favourite 
lover. 

Murcio.  Is  it  portable  !  For  Heaven's 
fake,  who  —  what  is  he  ! 

Conrade.  One  you  little  fufpe£t, 
though  I  have  feen  him  often  here.  It 
is  Dorimon. 

Murcio  t  Dorimon!  Ye»,  fine*  his  re« 
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turn  from  his  travels,  h«  vifits  here 
fometimts.  His  fitter  Florimet  and  Ms- 
lanthe  were  brought  up  together  at  the 
boarding-fchool  $  and,  fmce  they  left  it, 
have  fcarcely  been  two  days  afunder. 
But  I  cannot  think  Dorimon  has  been 
her  feducer :  flic  is  neither  above  hi* 
hopes,  nor  below  his  expectations.  Jf 
he  had  any  inclinations  towards  her,  I 
know  of  nothing  mould  hinder  him 
from  making  his  honourable  addreflcs. 
But  what  grounds  have  you  for  fuch  a 
fuppofition  ? 

Conrade.  You  mail  hear.  You  know 
I  told  you  that  I  did  not  fee  his  fac»  \ 
but,  as  I  followed  him  a  good  part  of 
the  ftreet,  I  took  notice  of  his  habit, 
which  indeed  had  fomewhat  particular 
in  it,  and  would  have  attracted  my  ob- 
fervation,  had  I  feen  it  on  any  other 
perfou.  It  was  a  dark  olive-coloured 
French  barragon,  laced  with  a  very  rich 
Point  d'Efpagne  down  the  feamsj  he  had 
allb  a  fine  flaxen  wig,  with  a  bag  and  a 
folitatre  of  an  uncommon  dimenfion.  1 
then  took  him  either  for  a  foreigner,  or 
one  lately  come  from  abroad.  In  the 
fame  drefs,  and  as  exaclly  as  I  faw  him 
then,  did  I  fee  him,  within  this  half  hour, 
at  the  chocolate-houfe.  I  cannot,  in*- 
deed,  fwear  to  the  man,  but  I  think  may 
lafely  to  the  cloaths,  efpecially  as  I 
heard  him  fay,  on  fome  gentlemen's 
prailing  the  fuit,  and  telling  him  they 
believed  there  was  not  fuch  another  in 
England,  that  he  was  pretty  fure  there 
was  not ;  for  he  had  befpoke  it  at  Paris, 
according  to  his  own  tafte,  and  it  had 
not  been  come  over  long  enough  for  any 
one  to  take  a  pattern  by  it. 

Murcio.  I  muft  own  there  is  a  ftrong 
probability  in  what  you  lay ;  but  yet, 
without  a  certainty,  know  not  what 
raeafures  I  can  purfue. 

Conrade.  If  you  will  take  my  advice, 
fend  for  him  :  1  heard  him  fay  he  (hou)d 
dine  at  home,  fo  is  fcarcely  gone  out. 
Give  fome  diftant  hints,  at  firft,  con- 
cerning a  marriage  with  your  daughter  ; 
and,  according  to  the  anfvvers  he  makes, 
you  will  be  inftrucled  how  to  proceed. 

Murcio.  It  fliall  be  fo.  I  will  not  let 
him  lee  I  have  any  fufpicion  of  my 
daughter's  fault;  and,  whether  there  be 
any  thing  between  them  or  not,  a  pro.- 
pofal  of  the  nature  you  mention  cannot 
Icem  ftrangeto  him,  as  our  families  have 
always  lived  together  in  a  perftft  har- 
mony and  good  understanding* 

H?  had  no  fooner  faid  thi?,  than  he 
H  «  aallrl 
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called  a  fervant,  and  fent  him  with  his 
compliments  to  Dorimon,  to  let  him 
know  he  defired  to  fpeak  with  him  im- 
mediately, if  not  otherwife  engaged. 
After  this,  the  two  friends  had  fome  far- 
ther difcourfe  concerning  what  tieps  the 
father  of  Melnnthe  fhould  take  in  this 
affair  j  when  the  fellow  who  had  been 
fent  on  the  above  mefTage  returned,  and 
told  his  matter  that  Dorimon  faid  he 
would  not  fail  doinej  himfelf  the  honour 
of  obeying  his  commands  in  a  few 
minutes  :  on  which  Conrade  took  his 
leavej  and  Murcio  fat  down,  endea- 
vouring to  frame  his  temper  and  counte- 
nance fo  as  to  be  fuitable  to  thebufmefs 
he  had  in  hand. 

Dorimon  appeared  in  a  mort  time ; 
and,  the  firft  compliments  being  paft, 
Murcio  began  to  open  what  he  had  to 
fay,  by  telling  him  that  he  had  a  great 
regard  for  his  family}  that  he  was  a 
fine  young  gentleman  }  and  that,  being 
now  five  and  twenty,  he  much  wondered 
that  he  had  not  heard  of  his  add  i  effing 
fome  lady  on  the  fcore  of  marriage.  To 
which  Dorimon  replied,  that  marriage 
was  a  thing  he  had  not  as  yet  much 
thought  upon  }  and  that,  having  a  fifter 
who  took  car  of  Ivs  houfe,  a  wife  was 
the  leis  neceflary  to  him.  Murcio  then 
demanded  if  he  found  any  aversion  in 
himfelf  to  changing  his  condition  in  fa- 
vour of  a  woman  of  equal  birth  and  for- 
tune, and  who  would  approve  of  his 
jiretenfions.  Dorimon  feemed  a  little 
iur  prized  at  thefe  interrogatories;  but 
amwered  in  the  negative,  with  this  pro- 
Tifo,  that  the  perfon  of  the  lady  were 
equally  agreeable.  Murcio,  thinking 
this  itply  a  proper  cue  for  explaining 
himfelf, did  fo  in  the  following  manner— 

Murcio.  What  think  you,  then,  of  my 
daughter  Melanthe  ? 

Dorimon.  As  of  an  angel,  Sir,  above 
my  hopes. 

Murcio.  No  fine  fpeeches,  Dorimon  ; 
deal  fmcerely  with  me.  Do  you  like  her 
well  enough  to  marry  her  ? 

Dorimon.  Yes,  Sir,  upon  my  foul ! 
and  mould  blefs  the  hand  that  gave  her 
to  me. 

Murcio.  Sir,  I  take  you  at  your  word  j 
and  give  you  mine  thatyou  mall  have  her, 
and  fix  thoufand  pounds,  if  you  think 
that  a  fufficient  dower. 

Dorimon.  I  do,  Sir }  and,  though  Me- 
lanthe is  a  fufficient  fortune  of  lierfelf, 
fhall  accept  your  offer,  and  make  a  fet- 
T  lenient  accordingly. 


Murcio.  Then  there  remain*  no  moft 
than  to  get  the  mar.  iage-articles  drawn 
which,  if  you  pleafe,  (hall  be  to-morrow 
morning. 

Dorimon.  It  cannot  be  too  foon .  But, 
Sir,  may  I  not  have  leave  to  fee  her,  to 
throw  myfelf  at  her  feet,  and  be  allured 
me  will  not  regret  the  happinefs  you  be- 
ftow  upon  me  ? 

Murcio.  Oh,  Sir,  you  have  nothing 
to  apprehend  on  that  account }  for,  to 
be  plain  with  you,  I  defxgned  her  for 
another.  She  reje&ed  the  propofal,  for 
which  (he  has  been  under  fome difgi ace-. 
but,  as  I  have  fmce  difcovercd  her  dif- 
obedience  was  occafioned  by  the  affec- 
tion (he  has  for  you,  I  was  the  more 
eafily  induced  to  pardon  it.  She  does  not 
yet  know  that  I  confent  to  gratify  her 
inclinations :  but  you  (hall  have  the 
pleafure  of  telling  her  yourfelf. 

He  then  went  to  the  door,  and  ordered 
a  fervant  to  bid  Melanthe  come  down ; 
after  which  he  turned  back,  and  faid  to 
Dorimon — '  My  daughter  will  wait  ou 

you  prefently.     I  know  you  will  ex- 

cufe  my  leaving  you  together  :   I  have 

bufmefs  calls  me  abroad  ;  but  expeft 

to  fee  you  to-morrow  morning,  and 

(hall  have  a  lawyer  here.'  He  faid  no 
more}  but  went  haftily  away,  to  avoid 
feeing  his  daughter.  He  had  not  left 
the  room  above  half  a  minute,  before 
Melanthe  entered,  but  with  a  confulion 
impoffible  to  be  exprefled.  She  had  ex- 
pected no  other,  on  being  called  down, 
than  to  meet  fome  terrible  effects  of  her 
father's  difpleafure.  Her  eyes,  red  with 
tears,  were  now  cad  down  upon  the  floor  » 
as  (lie  advanced  with  flow  and  trembling 
fteps  }  nor  law  (he  who  was  there,  till 
Dorimon  fprung  forward,  and  took  her 
by  the  hand  with  thefe  words — 

Dorimon.  Charming  Melanthe,  how 
am  I  tranfported  at  the  goodnefs  of  your 
father  \  How  incapable  of  exprefiing  my 
gratitude  for  the  permiflion  he  has  itilt 
now  given  me  of  telling  you  how  much, 
how  truly  I  adore  you  ! 

Mdanthe.  Blefs  me,  Dorimon,  what 
is  the  meaning  of  all- this  !  Where  is  my 
father  ? 

Dorimon.  Gone,  to  give  me  the  happy 
opportunity  of  endeavouring  to  infpire 
you  with  ientiments  in  favour  of  my 
pafrion,  and  conformable  to  his  will. 

Melantbe.  Your  paflion,  and  his  will  \ 
Certainly,  Dorimon,  you  mud  either  be 
mad,  or  I  not  in  my  ienfes!  For  Heaven  V 
fake,  explain  this  inyftery  I 

Ho 
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He  was  going  to  reply,  when  his  lifter 
Florimel  came  tripping  in.  That  young 
lady  having  been  informed  by  Molly  of 
all  that  had  paired  at  Murcio's  houfe, 
was  extremely  impatient  to  know  how 
her  fair  friend  behaved  afterwards  on 
that  occafion.  Melanthe  nofoonerfaw 
her,  than  fhe  flew  into  her  arms,  and 
cried — 

Melantke.  My  dear,  dear  Florimel, 
what  would  I  not  have  given  to  have 
feen  you  lall  night ! 

Florimel.  I  was  no  lefs  eager  to  be 
with  you.  But  I  find  things  have  quite 
changed  their  face.  I  met  y«5ur  father 
at  the  door  as  I  entered;  the  old  gentle- 
man feems  to  be  in  quite  good  humour, 
detired  me  to  walk  up,  and  told  me  I 
mould  find  you  and  my  brother  toge- 
ther. 

Dorimon.  Aye,  my  dear  fitter,  we 
are  together;  and,  I  hope,  fliall  loon  be 
joined  to  feparate  no  more. 

Fiorimel.  Separate  no  more !  As 
how  ? 

Dcrimon.  By  the  indifloluble  ties  of 
marriage.  Murcio,  the  generous  Mur- 
cio, has  beftowed  her  on  me.  To- 
morrow the  articles  are  to  be  drawn,  and 
there  will  then  be  nothing  wanting  but 
my  angel's  content  for  the  coniumma- 
i  tion  of  my  blifs. 

Florimel.  And  was  this  the  bufinefs 
on  wh  ch  he  lent  for  you  infuch  hade  ? 

Dorimon.     The  lame. 

Here  Florimel  bunt  into  fo  violent  a 
fit  of  laughter,  as  rendered  her  unable 
to  fpeak  for  f'ome  time.  In  vain  Dori- 
mon afked  feveral  times  over  the  caufe 
of  this  extravagant  mirth;  and  it  was 
I  but  by  degrees  flic  recovered  herfelf 
:  enough  to  make  this  reply— 

Florimel.  I  have  found  out  the  rid- 
dle!! ft  was  I»  brother,  that  have  made 
this  match.  Yts,  with  the  afllftance  of 
that  fuit  of  cloaths  you  have  on. 

Then  addreffing  herfelf  to  Melamhe, 
proceeded  thus — •'  You  muft  know, 

my  dear,  that  it  was  Conrade  himfelf 

that  watched  me  coming  out  of  your 

ho ule.     I  law  him  (land  perdu  under 

Sir  Thomas  ******'s  porch.     He  has 

certainly    feen    my  brother   in    thefe 

cloaths;  and,  miftaking  him  for  me, 
has  pafled  him  upon  your  father  for 

yourfuppofed  gallant.'  Dorimon  was 
now  as  much  confounded,  in  his  turn, 
aa  the  two  ladies  had  been  in  (heirs;  till 
.his  filter,  having  firft  obtained  Me- 
lanthe's  leave,  related  to  him  the  whole 


hiftory  of  their  contrivance  to  break  the 
match  wiih  Conrade.  This  repetition 
occafioned  fome  pleafantry  between  the 
brother  and  lifter;  but  Melanthe  waa 
too  much  afhamed  to  bear  any  great 
part  in  it.  Her  new  lover  obfcrving  her 
ferioufnefs,  {poke  in  this  manner— 

Dorimon.  I  have  got  nothing,  Flo- 
rimel, by  the  account  you  have  given, 
but  the  mortification  of  that  vanity 
Murcio  had  infpired  me  with  ;  and  dare 
not  now  flatter  myfelf  that  Melanthe 
will  fo  readily,  as  I  once  hoped,  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  agreement  made  between 
us. 

Florimel.     If  fhe  does   not,  all  will 
come  out ;  and  if  fo,  Murcio  will  cer- 
tainly return  to  his  firft  engagement  to 
give  her  to  Conrade.     What  fay  you, 
Melanthe;  have  you   averfion  enovigU 
for  my  brother  to  run  fo  great  a  rifque  ? 
This  demand  made  Melanthe  bliifh} 
exceffively.      She    paufed,     and    hung; 
down  her  head  ;  but  at  laft  made  this  re- 
turn— '  So  fudden  a  change  in  my  for- 
tune   might  well   excufe    me    from 
giving  a  direct  anfwer  tofuch  a  quef- 
tion.     Of  this,  however,  you  may  be 
aflured,  that  I  have  not  courage  to 
diibbey  my  father'a  fecond  time,  and 
that  I  love  the  fifter  too  well  to  have, 
any  averfion  to  the  brother.' 
On   this   Dorimon   kifled   her  hand 
with  a  great  deal  of  warmth,    and  laid 
many  tender   and  paffionate  things  to 
her;  which,   as   the  reader  will  eafily 
conceive,  I  think  it  needlefs  to  repeat ; 
and  fliall  only  add  that,  between  the  bro- 
ther and  the  lifter,  Melanthe  was  at  laft 
prevailed  upon  to  con f els,  that  it  would 
be  without  the  lead  reluctance  fhe  mould 
obey  her  father   in  the   choice  he  had 
now  made  for  her.     Though  there  was 
now  little  caufe  to  apprehend  any  difap- 
pointment  in   thefe  nuptials,  yet  I  it- 
folved  to  fee  the  thing  fully  concluded 
on  ;  accordingly  I  went  the  nextrriorn- 
ing  to  Murcio's  houie,  where  1  found 
him  very  bufy  with  his  lawyer.     Dori- 
mon came  in  foon  after;   and  the  writ- 
ings were   ;»re(ently   filled  up,  figned, 
feaied,  and  d>,ly  executed,  by  both  par- 
ties: and  the  lawyer  had  no'fooner  left 
the  room,  than  Murcio  fpoke   to  Do- 
rimon in  thele  terms — 

Murcio.  Weil,  Dorimon,  I  think 
there  is  nothing  now  wanting  for  the 
making  you  ray  fon,  except  the  cere- 
mony of  the  church;  and  I  don't  caie 
how' foon  that  alfo  was  performed.  I 
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do  not  love  to  fee  affairs  of  this  nature 
kept  long  in  hand.  Befides,  you  muft 
know,  that  on  my  daughter's  refuting  to 
marry  the  perfon  I  firft  propofed  to  her, 
I  fwore  in  my  paffion  that  I  would  ne- 
\er  fee  lier  face  again  till  fhe  was  a  wife. 

Dorimon*  You  may  be  affured,  Sir, 
I  mall  think  every  moment  an  age;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  the  knowledge  of  the 
vow  you  have  made  vrill  very  much  ex- 
pedite my  wifhes. 

Murcio.  I  am  going  directly  to  my 
little  country-teat,  and  mall  leave  you 
to  coniult  with  her  about  the  day;  but 
will  write  to  the  rector  of  ****,  who  is 
iny  kinfman,  and  defire  he  will  pei-forin 
the  office  :  when  that  is  over,  would 
have  you  both  come  down  to  *****, 
where  you  may  depend  upon  meeting 
with  a  fatherly  reception. 

Nothing  farther,  of  any  confequence, 
was  faid  by  either  of  them.  Murcio 
took  coach  for  the  country,  and  Dori- 
mon  went  to  the  apartment  of  his  mif- 
trefs ;  where  ftrenuoufly  preffing  her  for 
the  fpeedy  confummation  of  his  happi- 
nefs,  her  father's  pretended  vow  lerved 
as  an  excufe  for  her  compliance,  and  flie 
confented  that  the  wedding  mould  be  the 
next  Sunday  after.  No  accident  re- 
tarded the  fulfilling  this  agreement,  and 
they  were  married  on  the  day  appointed; 
after  which  they  ftt  out,  accompanied 
by  Florimel,  for  *****,  to  receive  the 
blefling  Murcio  had  prom i  led  to  beftow 
upon  them.  As  no  one  of  the  company 
had  any  reafon  to  be  dii'contented  at 
what  had  happened,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  the  goddefs  of  chearfulnefs 
accompanied  them  in  their  little  journey: 
I  lay  journey,  becaufe  the  lifter  of  Do- 
i'imcn  having  an  averlion  to  the  water, 
they  went  in  a  landau,  in  complaifance 
ro  her  ;  but  the  fubject  of  their  con- 
verfationis  not  in  my  power  to  relate,  as 
I  had  no  opportunity  of  being  witnefs 
vf  it. 


CHAP.     IX. 

CONTAINS  A  SUCCINCT  ACCOUNT 
OF  SOME  FARTHER  PARTICU- 
LARS, IN  SOME  MEASURE  RELA- 
TIVE TO  THE  FOREGOING  AD- 
VENTURE. 

HAVING  married  my  two  new- 
made  lo^el•s,  the  reader  will  pof- 
fibly  imagine,   that  tha  laft  aft  of  the 


play  is  ended,  and  that  I  mould  new 
drop  the  curtain,  to  prepare  for  fome 
frefh  fubjeft  of  entertainment  ;  but  he 
muft  wait  awhile;  I  have  not  yet  dona 
with  any  of  my  characters:  and  betides, 
as  there  are  many  things  which  feem  to 
require  a  farther  explanation,  I  cannot 
think  of  parting  with  my  favourite  Flo- 
rimel,withoutg;ivingherthofejuftpraife9 
which  her  wit  and  good-humour  may 
jwflly  chum.  It  is  not  unlikely,  in 
deed,  but  that  there  may  be  fome  over- 
fcrupulous  ladies  in  the  world,  who  will 
be  lo  far  from  approving  the  character 
of  this  charming  girl,  that  they  will 
highly  contemn  her  for  nffuming  the 
air  and  habit  of  a  man,  though  for  never 
fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time;  and  even  rail  at 
Melanthe,  for  confenting  to  put  in  exe- 
cution the  ftrata^em  fhe  had  contrived 
for  her  deliverance  from  an  evil  ibjuftly 
dreaded  by  her.  Such  as  theie  will  cer- 
tainly think  I  have  faid  enough,  if  not 
too  much,  on  the  occafion;  and  perhaps 
throw  alide  the  bock,  and  cry  they  will 
lead  no  farther.  Well,  be  it  16;  the 
lofs  will  be  entirely  their  own  :  I  a:i; 
pretty  confident  neither  my  reputation, 
nor  the  profits  of  my  publifhc-r,  will 
fuffer  by  their  ill-nature  in  this  point. 
It  is  for  the  entertainment  of  the  gay, 
the  witty,  and  truly  virtuous — who,  by 
the  way,  are  never  cenforious — that  theic 
lucubrations  are  chiefly  intended;  and 
if  I  am  fo  fortunate  as  to  pleafe  them, 
fhould  give  myfelf  r.o  great  pain  what 
may  he  faid  of  me  by  thole  of  the  above- 
mentioned  elafs.  In  defiance,  therefore, 
of  thele  fair,  or  rather  unfair  criticks, 
I  mall  proceed  in  what  I  have  farther  to 
relate  concerning  the  principal  lubjects 
of  this  narrative. 

On  their  arrival  at  *****,  they  were 
received  by  Murcio  with  a  mew  of  the 
grenteft  fatisfaSion ;  yet  I,  who  took, 
care  to  be  there  before  them,  in  order  to 
be  witnels  of  what  mould  pals  at  this 
firft  interview,  could  eafily  perceive  that 
he  embraced  his  fon-in-law  with  more 
cordiality  and  lefs  conftraint  than  he  did 
his  daughter.  Xhe  remembrance  of 
her  fuppofed  fault  doubtlefs  rendered  him 
unable  to  treat  her  with  his  accuftomed 
tendernefs  :  he  fcarce  touched  her  cheek 
in  laluting  her  ;  and  when  he  gave  her 
his  blefTmg,  added — «  Pray  Heaven 
'  your  future  conduct  may  deferve  it!* 
It  could  not  be  otherwife,  but  that  all 
the  company  muft  comprehend  the  full 
meaning  of  thele  words;  but  poor  Me- 
1 an the 
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Ian  the  was  fo  much  affefted  by  them, 
that  Hie  burft  into  a  flood  of  tears;  and 
throwing  herfelf  a  fecund  time  at  her  fa- 
ther's feet,  addrefled  him  in  thefe  pa- 
thetick  terms— 

Melanthe.  Oh,  Sir,  I  beg,  I  he- 
feech  you,  by  all  the  love  you  once  hail 
for  me,  to  forgive  the  only  u6t  of  dif- 
obedience  I  was  ever  guilty  of;  pardon 
but  the  averfion  I  had  to  the  match  you 
firtt  propofed  to  me,  and  you  will  eafily 
abfolve  the  reft. 

Dorimon.  Yes,  Sir,  my  dear,  my 
charming  wife,  is  as  innocent  of  every 
thing  that  can  deferve  your  blame,  as  I 
am  from  even  the  moft  diftant  wifh  of 
violating  her  purity,  or  di (honouring 
your  family. 

Florimel.  Aye,  aye,  it  is  poor  me 
that  am  alone  in  fault  j  but,  fince  the 
mifchief  I  have  done  has  been  produc- 
tive of  fo  much  good,  I  fcarce  doubt  ot 
being  excufed  by  a  gentleman  of  fo  much 
good  fenfe  as  Murcio.  I  have  deli- 
vered your  daughter.  Sir,  by  my  con- 
trivance, from  the  honors  ot  a  forced 
marriage;  I  have  procured  a  wife  for 
my  brother,  with  whom,  if  he  is  not 
the  moll  happy,  I  am  certain  he  de- 
ferves  to  be  the  moft  miferable,  of  all 
mankind;  and  I  have  got  you  afon-in- 
lavv,  who  I  hope  will  merit  that  honour 
by  his  future  behaviour. 

Murcio,  who  could  not  form  even  the 
moft  diftant  guefs  at  the  meaning  of  all 
this,  looked  fometimes  on  the  one,  and 
fometimes  on  the  other,  with  all  the 
tokens  of  the  utmoft  amazement,  with- 
out being  able  to  ipeak  one  fy liable; 
which  gave  Florimel  the  opportunity  ot 
unravelling  the  whole  myftery  of  the  af- 
fair, as  (he  had  before  promifed  Me- 
i  lanthe  to  take  upon  herfelf  to  do.  In 
fpite  of  the  little  refentment  Murcio  at 
firft  conceived  for  the  trick  that  had 
been  put  upon  him,  he  could  not  for- 
bf-ar  fmiling  at  the  invention  of  the 
contriver;  and  the  wit  and  fpirit  wiih 
j  which  that  young  lady  talked  to  him 
upon  it,  very  much  contributed  to  bring 
him  into  good  humour  :  but  that  which 
entirely  reconciled  him  to  the  wedded 
pair  was,  the  confideration  that  Dori- 
mon was  wholly  ignorant  of  the  plot 
till  after  the  marriage  was  concluded ; 
:l  and  the  alTurarce  Melanthe  gave  him, 
that  (he  was  far  from  any  intention  to 
j,  deceive  him,  but  had  flattered  herfelf 
I  with  the  hope  that  Coniade  would  have 


broke  the  engagement  without  men- 
tioning to  him  the  reafons  he  had  for 
doing  to.  Though  to  have  married  his 
daughter  to  Conrade  would  have  faved 
him  fix  thoufand  pounds,  yet  the  many- 
ill  eonlequences  which  would  probably 
have  attended  fo  ill/proportionate  a 
match,  now  occurring  to  his  mind,  which, 
before  he  had  nor  thought  upon,  made 
him  not  only  contented,  but  rejoiced, 
that  this  change  of  hands  had  hap- 
pened; and  he  could  net  forbear  killing 
and  hugging  Florimel  for  being  the  chief 
author  of  it.  ' 

Every  one  now  endeavouring  to  out- 
vie the  other  in  giving  teftimories  of  his 
good -hum our,  among  the  many  gay  and 
gallant  things  laid  by  Dorimon  on  this 
occalion,  he  protefted  to  keep  his  French 
cloaths  as  long  as  he  lived,  for  a  perpe- 
tual memento  of  the  good  they  had  done 
for  him,  and  never  wear  them  but  on- 
the  anniverfary  of  that  happy  day  which 
gave  his  de.ir  Melanthe  to  his  arms. 
On  falling  afterwards  into  fome  <1if» 
courfe  concerning  theoddnefs  of  the  ac- 
cident which  had  brought  about  a  m.ir- 
riage  fo  little  thought  of  by  either  of 
the  parties,  yet  fo  agreeable  to  both,  as 
well  as  to  their  irierids,  Murcio  ex- 
preffed  himielf  in  this  manner— - 

Murcio.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that- 
there  is  fomething  peculiarly  remarkable 
in  this  tranfaclion,  and  looks  as  if  the 
hand  of  Heaven  had  directed  the  ac- 
compli (hment. 

Florimel.  I  dare  almoft  en  cage  my 
own  lite  for  the  mutual  happinefs  of 
theirs.  Their  humours  are  ib  exactly 
fuited  to  each  other,  that  neither  of 
them  are  fit  for  any  body  elfe  ;  and,  now 
I  confidtron  it,  am  amazed  that,  in  the 
long  acquaintance  they  had  together, 
this  bufmefs  never  came  into  either  of 
their  heads  till  chance  put  it  there. 

Dorimon.  Nay,  fifter,  I  am  now  con- 
vinced, by  the  tranfport  and  the  pleaf- 
ing  flutter  at  my  heart,  on  the  offer 
Murcio  made  of  his  daughter,  that  I 
was  then  pnflionately  in  love  with  her, 
though  without  knowing  it. 

Melanthe.  And  if  you  had  been  as 
indifferent  to  me,  as  I  then  thought  you 
were,  I  ftiould  not  certainly  have  been 
fo  loon  and  fo  eafily  peifuaded  to  be 
yours. 

Murcio.  Well,  all  things  have  hap- 
pened for  the  beft;  and  there  is  nothing 
uow  wanting  to  compleat  my  fatisfac- 

tio  i3, 
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tion,  but  the  clearing  up  Melanthe's 
innocence  to  Conrade.  I  fhould  be  glad 
he  were  here. 

The  word  was  fcarceoutof  his  mouth, 
when  a  fervantcame  into  the  room,  and 
informed  him,  that  the  perfon  he  had 
mentioned  was  below  ;  on  which  he  or- 
dered he  fhould  be  immediately  intro- 
duced. The  old  gentleman,  who  had 
heard  nothing  of  what  had  happened, 
nor  feen  Murcio  fmce  the  conversation 
with  him,  repeated  in  a  former  chapter, 
had  been  impatient  to  know  the  fuccefs 
of  his  propoial  to  Dorimon;  and  find- 
ing he  did  not  return  to  town  as  uiual, 
made  him  this  vifit  at  *****,  in  order 
to  gratify  his  curiofity.  He  had  not 
advanced  above  halfway  into  the  room, 
•when  Murcio  prelented  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  to  him  5  and  told  him  he 
had  been  juft  wifhing  for  him  to  con- 
gratulate the  nuptials.  Conrade  en- 
deavoured to  compofehimfelf  enough  to 
falute  them  with  the  accuftomed  foims  ; 
but  as  he  had  not  in  his  heart  believed 
that  Dorimon  would  be  prevailed  upon 
to  marry  Melanthe,  though  he  had  ad- 
vifed  her  father  to  make  the  experiment, 
was  fo  much  furprized  on  finding  the 
affair  concluded,  that  he  could  not  for- 
bear teftifying  it  in  his  looks,  as  well  as 
by  crying  out — 

Conrade,     What,  married! 

Florimel.  Y«,  Sir,  they  are  mar- 
ried: the  indiflbluble  knot  is  tied;  for 
which  all  due  thanks  be  given  to  your 
fortunate  miftake. 

Conrade.  My  miftake,  Madnm! 
Pardon  me,  if  I  do  not  comprehend 
your  meaning. 

Dorimon.  I  believe  you  do  not,  Sir: 
yet  it  is  to  your  miftakmg  another  for 
roe,  that  I  am  indebted  for  being  put 
in  pofTeilion  of  a  happinefs  which  other- 
jrife  I  mud  have  folicited  for  a  long  fe- 
ries  of  time,  and  perhaps  at  l*ft  never 
have  obtained.  I  dp  allure  you,  Sir, 
I  never  prefumed  to  entertain  one  wi/h 
to  the  difhonour  of  Melanthe  ;  and  was 
ileeping  in  my  own  bed  when  you  ima- 
gined mt  juft  rifen  from  her  arms. 

Murcio.  He  tells  you  nothing  but 
the  truth.  He  is  innocent,  fo  is  Me- 
lanthe. But  here  (lands  her  gallant; 
here  is  the  author  of  this  enigma. 

In  concluding  thefe  words,  which  he 
had  uttered  with  the  molt  chearful  air, 
he  patted  Florimel  upon  her  cheek,  and 
gently  puflied  her  towards  Conrade  : 
isuithat  gentleman  was  now  in  jfych  a 


condensation,  that  he  fcarce  knew  where 
he  was,  much  lefs  had  the  power  of  dif- 
tinguifhing  the  fenfe  of  any  tiling  he 
either  faw  or  heard;  till  Florimel  re- 
lated to  him,  in  her  fprightly  fafhion, 
every  particular  of  that  ftratagem  which 
had  occafioned  the  breaking  off  the 
intended  match  between  him  and  Me- 
lanthe. Murcio  alfo,  and  Dorimon, 
•averring  the  truth  of  what  fhe  faid,  he 
began  at  laft  to  fee  clearly  into  the  whole 
affair;  after  which  Melanthe,  with  a 
great  deal  of  modefty  and  fweetnefs,  ad- 
drefled  herfelf  to  him  in  theie  terms— 

Melantbe.  I  hope,  Sir,  you  will  par- 
don the  decept;on  put  upon  you,  as  I 
was  conftrained  to  purfue  fo  extraor- 
dinary a  method,  to  avoid  a  thing  which, 
in  the  end,  inuft  have  been  no  lefs  dif- 
agreeable  to  you  than  to  myfelf.  I 
fhall  always  acknowledge  my  obligation 
to  the  generous  offer  your  affection 
made:  but  love,  Sir,  is  not  in  our 
power;  if  it  were,  my  gratitude  to  you, 
the  confederation  of  my  own  intereft, 
and  the  duty  owing  to  my  father, would 
certainly  have  infpired  me  with  it. 

Conrade.  Say  no  more,  fweet  Jady. 
I  am  afhamed  of  my  part  foJly;and  only 
wifh  you  would  exert  all  the  influence 
you  have  over  your  witty  fhe-gallant, 
not  to  expofe  this  ftory  in  print.  I 
mould  be  forry,  methinks,  to  feemyfeli 
in  a  novel  or  play. 

Florimel.  No,  no,  Sir;  you  need  be 
under  no  apprehenfions  on  that  i'core. 
I  would  not,  for  my  own  fake,  have 
the  world  know  I  put  on  breeches;  left 
my  huibund.  when  I  get  one,  mould  be 
afraid  I  would  attempt  to  wear  them  af- 
terwards. 

This  reply  of  Florimel's  fet  the 
whole  company  i  >to  a  fit  of  laughter, 
and  wo;  Id  doubtlefs  have  been  the  oc- 
cailon  of  many  pleafant  repartees,  if  the 
bugler  had  n.'t  that  inftant  given  them 
a  fummons  to  the  next  room,  where 
was  a  table  elegantly  f'pread  with  every 
thing  fuitable  to  the  f  .-Jon.  But,  as  J 
could  not  partaie  of  any  of  the  delii 
cacies  I  faw  before  me,  I  thought  i" 
bed  to  leave  the  iioufe;  fo  accordingly 
(lipped  out,  plucked  off  my  belt,  w 
into  a  boat,  and  ordered  the  waterr 
to  row  as  faft  as  poflible  to  Lone! 
where  being  arrived,  I  contented  my- 
felf with  fuch  fare  as  mv  own  homely 
board  afforded.  Not  many  weeks  had 
this  adventure  tlapfed,  before  I  heard 
that  florimej  was  married  to  a  young 
gentleman 
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gentleman  whom  for  feveral  years  /he 
had  loved,  and  by  whom  (he  was 
equally  beloved.  My  infatiate  curio- 
iity,  on  this  information,  led  me  to  en- 
quire into  the  hidden  caufe  which  had 
io  long  delayed  the  completion  of  their 
mutual  wifhes;  and,  by  ways  and  means 
too  tedious  to  be  here  infer  ted,  I  at  laft 
difcovered  it  to  be  fuch  as  attracted  my 
highelt  efteem  and  admiration. 

Dorirnon  had  been  a  little  extrava- 
gant in  his  equipage  and  way  of  living 
while  on  his  travels.  Her  whole  for- 
tune lay  in  his  hands;  and  if  called  out, 
which  in  all  probability  would  have  been 
the  cafe  if  me  had  married,  hemuft  have 
been  obliged  to  mortgage  fome  part  of 
his  eftate  for  the  payment.  It  was  there- 
fore to  fave  her  brother  from  fo  great 
An  "inconvenience,  that  this  generous 
y^ung  lady  had  been  deaf  to  all  the  foli- 
cita^tions  of  a  beloved  lover,  and  the  foft 


pleadings  of  her  own  heart,  till  Me- 
lanthe's  fortune  coming  into  the  family, 
removed  the  only  impediment  to  her 
wifhes.  Thus,  by  the  moft  ,  unfeen, 
undreamt-of  means,  does  Providence 
difpofe  every  thing  for  the  advantage  of 
it's  favourites.  Florimel,  by  her  wit, 
and  contrivance  to  ferve  her  fair  friend, 
without  propofing  the  leaft  intereft  to 
herfelf,  or  even  imagining  me  could 
have  any,  not  only  brought  about  her 
brother's  happinefs,  but  met  her  own  re- 
ward, in  the  accomplishment  of  her  fe- 
licity. Thele  two  families  live  together 
in  the  molt  perfect  harmony;  and  Mur- 
cio,  who  is  little  lefs  fond  of  Florimel 
than  of  his  own  daughter,  pafles  moft  of 
his  time  among  them.  Conrade  alfo  is 
extremely  intimate  with  both;  infomuch 
that  it  is  thought  he  will,  at  his  de- 
ceafe,  divide  a  good  part  of  his  large 
fortune  between  them. 


END  'OF    THE    SECOND  0OOK. 
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CHAP.     I. 

IS  A  KIND^OF  WARNING-BELL  TO 
THE  PUBLICK,  AND  GIVES  A  ME- 
LANCHOLY, THOUGH  TOO  COM- 
MON PROOF,  THAT  A  PERSON  IN 
ENDEAVOURING,  BY  UNJUST  OR 
IMPRUDENT  MEASURES,  TO  A- 
VOID  FALLING  INT<|  AN  IMA- 
GINARY MISFORTUNE,  J  J.  FRE- 
Q^UENTLY  LIABLE  TO  BRING 
ON  EFFECTUALLY  WHAT  MIGHT 
OTHERWISE  NEVER  HAVE  HAP- 
PENED. 

<*s  «*>v^  a^  tne  paffions  which 
<£  7*  diih-a£l  the  human  mind, 

^  O  <£  there  is  none  more  perni- 
ff  ijr  cious  in  it's  quality,  nor 

v^  ^  more  dreadful  in  it's  con- 
fequences,  than  jealoufy. 
tt  is  looked  upon,  indeed,  as  the  mod 
certain  proof  of  a  rtrong  and  violent  af- 
freclion;  yet  it  is  fuch  a  proof  as  no  one 
would  wifh  to  experience,  as  it  infal- 
libly involves  the  beloved  object  in  a 
variety  of  difquiets,  whether  innocent 
01  guilty:  nor  is  the  perfon  j>ofk-iTed  of 
this  raging  fury  lefs  wretched;  fo  juil 
are  thcie  words  of  Mr.  Dry  den— 


*  O  jealoufy  !  thou  rag'ng  :!!, 
'  Why  haft    thou  found   a   place  in  lover'i 

4  hearts  ? 

'   Afflifting  what  thou  canft  not  Icll, 
1   And  poifuning  Love  himfelf  wiih  his  QWJI 
1   darts.' 

And  as  the  inimitable  Shakefpeare 
yet  more  emphatically,  in -my  opinion, 
exprefles  it— 

*  O  what  damn'd  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
'  Whodoats,  yetdoubtsj  fufpedh,yetftrcng- 
*  Iy  loves  !' 

But  as  jealoufy  frequently  takes  pof. 
{eifion  of  the  foul  by  almolt  im,  erceptihle 
degrees,  the  following  little  narrative 
may  lerve  as  an  antidote  againft  it's  poi- 
ibn;  and  warn  every  one,  married  per- 
ibns  efpecially,  not  to  give  way  to  it's 
firft  attacks,  left  it  mould  be  in  time 
wholly  fubdued  by  it. 

Cleora  had  fi  oin  her  very  infancy  been 
promiled  in  marriage  to  the  Ion  of  i 
neighbouring  gentleman,  about  three 
years  older  than  herielf.  An  inclina- 
tion for  her  intended  hufband  grew  ufV 
with  her  years ;  nor  was  his  shvdion  iels 
Under  for  her,  whom  he  expe&ed  would 
one  day  las  his  wife:  but  when  the  jn- 
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Decent  pair  became  ripe  for  the  con- 
fmnmation  of  their  mutual  wiflies,  an 
unhappy  difpute  happened  between  their 
parents,  which  entirely  broke  off  the 
match  at  once,  and  they  were  forbid  to 
fee  each  other  any  more.  As  I  was  not 
at  tlint  time  acquainted  with  either  of 
the  K  vers,  I  cannot  pretend  to  deicribe 
what  their  young  hearts  fuirained  in  this 
criiei  leparatio'.i :  it  was  donbtlefs  very 
grievous  to  them  both  at  firlt;  but  ab- 
fence,  and  variety  of  amufements,  pro- 
vided for  them  by  their  relpeciive  pa- 
rents, in  order  to  difTipate  their  chagrin, 
by  degrees  wrought  the  defired  eiie6ls. 
Leander,  for  fo  he  was  called,  grew  one 
of  the  gayett  men  about  the  town  ;  and 
Cleora  was  fo  far  weaned  from  the  re- 
membrance of  him,  that  (he  obeyed  her 
father  without  reluftance  in  receiving 
the  addreffes  of  Arilhis;  who,  after  the 
necriTary  forms  of  courtfhip,  became  her 
hufband. 

Few  nuptials  gave  a  greater  promife 
of  felicity.  The  births,  the  fortunes, 
of  the  wedded  pair,  were  equal  ;  their 
asjes  perfectly  agreeable:  the  was  not 
quite  nineteen,  and  he  no  more  than  five 
and  twenty ;  fhe  was  a  very  lovely  wo- 
man he  a  moit  graceful  man.  He  had 
adored  her  to  fo  romantick  a  height, 
rhat  it  was  thought,  if  he  had  not  ob- 
tained her,  a  dagger  or  a  bowl  of  poiion 
nv.ft  'have  I. ten  his  fate.  She  treated 
him  with  all  the  tenderneis  that  could 
be  expecled  fmm  a  virtuous  woman  by 
a  reasonable  man.  They  were,  in  the 
fiiit  months  of  their  marriage,  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  as  many  as  knew 
them.  B  it,  ^las!  how  uncertain  is  the 
date  of  human  happinefs!  When  Heaven 
is  not  pleafed  tobdtow  on  us  a  contented 
mind;  I  mean,  when  we  do  not  aflc  that 
bleflmg,  and  endeavour  to  acquire  it;  in 
vain  indulgent  Fortune  lavishes  her 
whole  ftock  of  b«mties  on  us  ;  we  re- 
pine am  id  It  our  plenty,  enjoy  nothing 
'  we  poiTefs,  and  arc  wretches  becaufe  we 
will  be  fo. 

The  bridal  houfc,  fo  lately  the  theatre 
of  ;ov  and  pleafure,  foop  became  thectll 
of  o-loomy  fullennefs  and  black  dcipair. 
The  eyes  of  the  beautif.il  Cleora  wert. 
frequently  leen  ltd  with  wtening :  ihe 
ceafed  to  appear  at  any  publi.k  place, 
and  receive',1  very  little  company  at 
home;  while  on  the  brow  of  tne  once 
fhearful,  gay  Aliens,  now  loured  a 
heavy  melancholy,  and  all  he  indica- 
of  a  dc-ep  inward  grief.  Every 


one  faw  the  change,  but  none  could 
prefently  difcern  the  caufet  it  could  not, 
however,  long  be  kept  a  fecret ;  the  fer- 
vants  who  waited  immediately  on  their 
perfons  were  the  firil  who  difcovered  it  j 
thefe  reported  it  to  the  others,  and  they 
failed  not  to  whifper  it  to  as  many  as 
they  were  acquainted  with— that  their 
matter  was  prodigioufly  jealous  of  his 
lady. 

The  firft  tokens  he  gave  of  this 
frenzy,  as  I  have  been  fmce  informed, 
was  to  debar  Cleora  from  going  to  the 
opera,  the  play,  the  nrafquerade,  and  all 
routs  and  aifemblies;  all  which  places 
ftie  had  been  accultomed  to  frequent. 
She  obeyed  him,  notwithstanding,  with- 
out murmuring  or  repining  ;  and  told 
him,  with  a  great  deal  of  fweetnefs, 
that  if  thofe  diverlions  were  infinitely 
dearer  to  her  than  ever  they  had  been, 
(he  would  readily  facrifice  all  the  plea- 
fure me  took  in  them  to  that  of  teltify- 
ing  her  love  and  duty  to  him.  Not 
contented  with  this,  he  proceeded  far- 
ther, and  forbade  her  to  make  any 
viftts  without  him,  except  to  his  mo- 
ther, who  lived  but  in  the  next  ftreet; 
and  then  to  lei  him  know,  that  he  might 
meet  her  there,  and  bring  her  home. 
Haid  as  this  injunction  feemed  to  her, 
fhe  complied  with  it;  being  relclved,  if 
poiTtble,  to  chace  from  his  mind  ail 
tiioic  ideas  fhe  found  he  had  conceived 
in  prejudice  of  her  diicretion,  and  con- 
vince him  that  me  regarded  nothing  fo 
much  as  his  fatisfaction. 

W  ;tt  more  could  woman  do,  or  man 
expecl  ?  yet  all  was  not  enough  to  make 
this  jealous  hufband  eafy.  Whenever 
they  were  abroad  together,  if  any  gen- 
tleman happened  to  be  in  company,  the 
kali  gallant  thing  laid  to  her,  or  com - 
plailimce  returned  to  it  by  her,  imme- 
diately let  the  worm  within  his  brain  a 
madding,  and  made  him,  on  their  coin- 
ing home,  reproach  her  in  terms  very 
unbecoming  in  him  to  make  ufe  of, 
and  difficult  for  her  to  bear  with  pa- 
tience :  yet,  neverthelefs,  he  ftill  loved 
her,  loved  her  to  an  excefsj  but,  as  the 
poet  !ays — 

'  No  figns  of  love  in  jealous  men  remain, 
*  But   that   which    fick  men  have   of  lite, 
*  their  pa  n.' 

This  behaviour  of  Ariftus  engrofled 

nv.ich  of  the  converlation  of  th<.  town, 

and  various  were  the  c,<njectuu$  pnlit-d 

J  a  upon. 
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upon  it.  Some  highly  blamed  himj 
others  were  apt  to  imagine  there  had 
really  been  foine  imprudences  on  the 
part  of-  Cleora  j  and  not  a  few  there 
were  among  her  own  fex,  who,  hating 
her  for  thofe  very  perfections  which 
ought  to  have  excited  their  efteem, 
icrupled  not  to  pronounce  her  guilty  of 
every  thing  (he  could  be  fufpec"ted  of. 

Much  was  this  lady  to  be  pitied. 
Deprived  of  all  thofe  pleafures  to  which 
her  youth  had  been"  accuftomed,  ill- 
treated  by  her  hufband,  cenfured  by  her 
acquaintance,  and  lecluded  from  the  fo- 
.ciety  of  thofe  who  might  have  found 
means  of  di veiling,  if  not  wholly  diffi- 
pating  her  melancholy.  To  add  to  her 
misfortunes,  (he  had  no  friend  near  her 
to  whom  (he  might  complain.  Her  fa- 
ther, being  a  widower,  had  broke  up 
houfe -keeping  foon  after  her  marriage, 
and  was  retired,  with  an  intent  to  pafs 
the  remainder  of  his  days  with  her  el- 
der fifter,  who  was  fettled  in  a  far  dif- 
tant  county;  fo  that  the  only  peifon  from 
whom  me  received  any  confolation  was 
Mifs  Lucia, the  fifter  of  Ariftus,  ayoung 
lady  of  great  good-nature,  and  who 
believing  her  truly  innocent,  ufed  her 
titmoft  endeavours  to  put  all  chimeras 
to  her  prejudice  out  of  her  brother's 
head. 

The  difcourfes  which  continually 
filled  my  ears  about  this  family,  and  the 
different  opinions  the  world  had  of  the 
manner  of  their  living  together,  made 
me  refolve  to  have  recourfe  to  my  In- 
visibility,  in  order  to  difcover  which  was 
in'the  right.  Accordingly,  I  went  one 
<lay,  equipped  as  ufual,  with  my  Belt 
and  Tablet,  to  make  a  v  f:t  at  their 
houfe.  Aiiftus  was  abroad;  but  I 
found  Cleora,  fitting  in  a  very  penlive 
pofture,  in  her  di  effing  room.  I  had 
not  been  there  above  two  minutes,  be- 
fore her  footman  came  in,  and  prefented 
hx"r  with  a  letter,  which  he  told  her  was 
left  for  her  by  a  \  orter,  who  faid  it  re- 
quired no  anfwer,  and  was  gone. 

I  mult  confefs  that,  on  hearing  this, 
I  was  guilty  of  great  injuftice  to  Cleora, 
and  began  to  be  apprehenfive  that  her 
hufbanrPs  fufpicions  were  founded  on 
too  folid  reafons;  bull  was  foon  afhamed 
of  my  ram.  judgment,  when,  flipping 
behind  her  chair,  and  looking  over  her 
flioulder  as  (he  read,  I  perceived  the  let- 
ter was  from  Mifs  Lucia,  and  contained 
thefe  lines— 


'   DEAR    SJSTEI, 

TT/-ORDS  cannot  cxprefs  how 
«  greatly  I  am  troubled,  on 
finding  myfelf  obliged  to  fend  this, 
inftead  of  waiting  on  you  in  j-erfon. 
Be  aflured  I  love  and  value  your  con- 
verfation  as  I  ought;  and  mall  no 
lefs  fuffer  in  being  deprived  of  it, 
Heaven  knows  for  how  long  a  time, 
than  you  will  do  in  the  knowledge  of 
the  caufe.  Some  idleftoriss,  of  which, 
I  dare  believe,  my  brother's  un- 
happy caprice  has  been  the  fole  occa- 
fion,  have  reached  the  ears  of  my 
mamma,  and  made  her  think  it  im- 
proper for  me  to  be  feen  with  you, 
while  the  world  continues  to  judge  of 
you  in  the  manner  it  does  at  prefent. 
She  heard  of  your  meffage  tome,  and 
frriclly  forbade  me  to  obey  the  fum- 
mons.  You  know  too  well,  my  dear 
Cleora,  what  duty  is  owing  from  a 
child  to  a  parent,  and  alfo  how  much 
my  father's  will  has  left  me  in  her 
power,  to  refent  the  painful  proof  I 
now  give  of  my  obedience  to  her.  I 
wim,  for  my  own  fake,  as  well  as 
yours,  that  (lie,  my  brother,  and  every 
one  that  knows  us,  were  as  well  con- 
vinced as  myfelf  of  your  perfeft  inno- 
cence; but,  till  that  happy  time'  ar- 
rives, mutt  content  myfelf  with  the 
memory  of  the  many  happy  hours  we 
have  palled  together,  and  the  hopes  of 
many  more  yet  to  come,  when  once 
the  horrid  cloud  which  now  feparates 
us  is  removed.  Farewel !  That  Hea- 
ven may  fend  you  comfort  under  your 
prefent  affliction,  and  fp^edily  relieve 
you  from  it,  fliall  be  the  conftant 
prayers  of  her  who  is,  with  the  greateft 
fincerity,  your  moft  affectionate  fifter, 
«  LUCIA.' 

Scarce  had  fhe  gone  through  half  this 
epiftle,  before  her  countenance  betrayed 
the  efttcl:  it  produced.     Di/dain,  rage, 
grief,   feemed  now  to  have  united  all 
their  force   to    raife  a  tempeft   in  her 
mind;  which  immediately  broke  forth 
in  thefe  and   the   like    exclamation 
Deprived  of  my  poor  Lucia,  too, 
on  fo  (hocking  a  pretence!   Good  He 
ven !  for  what  unknown  crime  of  mi 
or  of  my  anceftors,  am  I  linked  in 
fuch  a  family !     Mother  and  fon  ali 
unjuft,  ungrateful,  bafe,   tyrannick 
Have  I  renounced  all  the  gay  aimife- 
'  ments  of  life,  fubmitted  my  temper  to 
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the  will  of  an  imperious  hufband,  and 

made  it  my  whole  ftudy  to  oblige  him, 

to  meet  at  laft  with  this  ungenerous, 

this  barbarous  return !    My  virtue  fu  - 

fpefted,  my  reputation  traduced,  and 

my  converfation    munned  as   a   dif- 

grace!     Oh,  'tis  too  much — too  much 

for  human  patience  tofuftain!' 

Many  other  expreflions  of  the  fame 

nature  did  her  pafiion  vent;  till,  at  la(t, 

recoilecling  the  requeft  Lucia  had  made 

in  the  pofticript  of  her  let  er,  Hie  ihatched 

it  haftily  from  off  her  fbilet,  and  thrult 

it  into  the  fire;  faying,  at  the  fame  time, 

«  Poor  Lucia,  however,  muft  not  fuffer 

'  for  her  friend  (hip  to  me.1 

Ariftus  being  returned  home,  was  that 
inftant  coming  up  {tans  j  which  being 
oppofite  to  the  room  where  Cleora  was, 
and  the  door  open,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  feeing  this  lall  aftion,  though 
not  of  hearing  the  words  which  accom- 
panied it.  He  flew  like  lightning  to 
the  chimney,  in  order  to  fave  the  paper, 
not  doubting  but  it  contained  fomething 
that  might  add  fre(h  fuel  to  his  jea- 
loufy  j  but,  nimble  as  lie  was,  the  flames 
were  yet  more  quick,  and  left  not  the 
leaft  part  of  whu  he  fo  much  wanted 
unconiumed.  This  difappointment, 
joined  with  what  he  had  feen  Cleora  do, 
fo  much  inflamed  him,  that  looking  on 
her  with  eyes  fparkling  with  indigna- 
tion, he  faluted  her  with  this  re- 
proach— 

Ariftus.  I  perceive,  Madam,  you 
will  be  Hill  too  cunning  for  me.  Had  I 
come  a  moment  looner,  I  might,  per- 
haps, have  diicovered  enough  in  that  pa- 
per, to  have  filenced  all  your  future 
boaftings  of  virtue  and  fidelity. 

Cleora.  Oh,  Sir,  you  need  be  under 
no  apprehenfions  on  that  fcore.  The 
continuance  of  your  bale  fufpicions  de- 
ferve not  that  I  mould  be  at  any  pains  to 
undeceive  you. 

Ariftus.     No,   'twould   be  in   vain  : 
too  well  I   know  you.     Nor  can  you, 
dare  you,   now  attempt  to  juftify  your- 
felf,  after  the  glaring  proof  I  have  re- 
eeived  of  your  infidelity. 
Cleora.     What  proof? 
Ariftus.     That  paper,  perfidious  wo- 
man!— that  paper,  whcfe  ames,  could 
they  fpeak,  would  rife  up  in  judgment 
again  ft  you. 

Cleora.  This  is  madnefs,  or  fome 
new  pretext  to  ufe  me  ill.  Pray,  what 
can  the  raoft  injurious  of  >oui  imagina- 


tions  fuggeft  on  the  burning  of  a  bit  of 
paper? 

Ariftus.  Did  I  not  obferve  your 
countenance  while  throwing  the  lewd 
fcrawl  into  the  fire?  Did  not  your 
gloating  eyes  purfue  it  as  you  would  the 
fellow  from  whom  it  came  ?  Were  not 
all  the  marks  of  guilt  and  confufion  on 
your  cheeks  en  my  approach  ?  But  this 
is  not  all  :  I  was  told  below  that  you 
had  jutt  received  a  letter  by  a  porter. 
Anfwer  to  that,  thou  hypocrite  !  Docs 
it  become  a  married  woman,  of  your 
rank  and  circum  fiances,  to  receive  let- 
ters, biought  by  inch  meflengers? 

Cleora.  A  married  woman  !  fay  ra- 
ther a  married  wretch  S  for  fuch  are  all 
who  have  hu(bands  likeAiiihis. 

Ariftus.  Still  you  evade  the  queftion  ; 
but,  if  you  would  not  deferve  to  be  the 
wretch  you  call  yoorfelf,  be  once  fincere, 
and  tell  me  from  which  of  your  pre- 
tended admirers  that  letter  came. 
Cleora.  From  none. 
Ariftus.  Perhaps,  then,  feme  fe- 
male agents,  fome  fly  promoters  of  your 
amorous  intrigues.  But  no  equivoca- 
tions :  explain  the  whole,  or,  by  Hea- 
ven, my  fword 

Cleora.  Do!  kill  me!  it  is  the  only 
a£l  of  kindnds  you  can  (hew,  and  ail  I- 
now  wifh  to  icceive  from  you. 

Ariflus.  So  daring  in  your  crimes, 
abandoned  creature!  But  get  out  of 
my  fight  this  moment,  jeft  j[  he  indeed 
provoked  to  do  a  deed  I  might  hereafter 
repent  of. 

Cleora.  Monfter! — But  to  qtm  your 
preience  is  a  command  I  »hall  always  be 
ready  to  obey. 

It  was  with  an  unfpeakable  haugbr»'- 
nefs  that  Cltoia  uttered  thefe  words  ?s 
(he  flung  out  of  the  room.  I  am  apt  to 
believe,  by  the  amazement  Aiiilus  n>>w 
appeared  in,  that  this  was  the  firft  ;j :  ,e 
file  had  ever  teflifitd  any  great  marks  of 
reiVmmenr  for  his  ill  treatment  of  her. 
He  Itoocl  fur  fome  moments  in  a  pio- 
found  reverie;  and,  when- he  came  out 
of  it,  lifted  up  his  hands  and  eyes  tc  hea- 
ven, laying—'  Good  God!  nothing 
*  but  the  molt  perfect  innocence,  or  the 
«  moil  confummate  guilt,  could  infyire 
'  a  woman  with  io  much  boldnefs-. 
'  I  know  not  what  to  think/  Then 
folding  his  aims,  again  Teemed  loit  in 
meditation  j  which  having  indulged  a 
while,  tbe  iubjeft  of  it  bunt  out  in  thefe 
\wrd>— '  I*  fhe  were  inuocem,  wherc- 
*  lore 
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fore  (hould  (he  conceal  from  me  the 
contents  or  that  curfed  letter?  No, 
'tis  too  plain  fhe  is  guilty.  In  vain 
would  my  fond  heart,  that  ftiildoats 
on  her,  find  excufes  for  her  behaviour. 
Yet  it  would  he  lome  enfe  to  be  con- 
vinced :  but  it  is  impoffible  ;  fhe  has 
too  much  art.  How  true,  O  Dryden, 
are  thy  words — 

"  Fa<fe  women   to   new  joys   unfeen  can 

"  move; 
"  There   are  no  prints  left  in  the  paths  of 

"  love. 
"  All    other  goods  by  pnblick  maiks  are 

*'   known; 
«  But  this,  we   moft  defire   to  keep,  has 

*'  none."  / 

After  this,  he  walked  feveral  times 
backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room, 
then  ran  haiiily  down  flairs,  as  I  ima- 
gined, iniearch  of  Cleora;  but  finding 
he  did  tiot,  and  went  out  of  tl-e  houie,  I 
alfo  left  it  too,  having  an  engagement  of 
my  own  that  evening. 


CHAP.    II. 

IN  WHICH  THE  READER  IS  RE- 
QJ/ESTED  TO  EXPECT  NO  MORE 
THAN  A  CONTINUATION  OF  THE 
SAME  NARRATIVE  BEGUN  IN  THE 
PRECEDING  CHAPTER. 


HE  diftrefs  in  which  I  left  Cleora, 
and  the  knowledge  1  now  had  of 
her  innocence  very  much  affected  me; 
and  I  muft  either  have  changed  my  na- 
ture. or  have  loll  that  happy  gift  of  Jn- 
vifibility  which  enabled  me  to  diicover 
almoft  every  thing,  not  to  have  flown  the 
ntxt  morning  to  the  houie  ot  Ariftus,  in 
O;  cUr  to  inform  myfeU'  what  effects  the 
converfation  of  the  preceding  night  had 
produced.  I  truly  pitiedthe  unhappy  pair: 
for  though  Ariitus  was  uivuil  and  cruel 
in  his  fufpicions,  yet  I  plaiiuy  law  he  fuf- 
fered  nolels  in  his  own  mind  than  what 
he  inflicted  on  his  much-  injured  wife; 
especially  when  I  reflated  that  he  was  not 
guilty  through  a  want  ot  affection  tor 
rH;r,  but  a  too  violent  excefs  of  it  ;  as 
is  obferved  by  one  of  our  beft  Englilh 
poets— 

'  The  greater  care  the  h-g'^er  paflion  fliews, 
«  We   bold    that  dcavdt    •*«;   m*><t  tc<ir   to 
«  lofe/ 


Indeed  I  foon  found,  how  much  more 
than  I  could  even  have  imagined  this  of- 
fending huiband  defcrved  my  commi- 
feiation.  He  was  abroad,  and  Cleora 
not  yet  riftn  from  her  bed,  whtr.  I  made 
my  viilt;  which,  as  near  as  I  can  re- 
member, was  fomewhat  pa  ft  eleven 
o'clock.  RcfoJved,  however,  not  to 
lofe  my  labour  entirely,  I  had  recourfe 
for  intelligence  to  the  t.itleis  of  the 
kitchen;  whom,  according  to  my  wifh, 
I  found  bufy  in  difcourfe  on  the  tery 
point  I  wanted.  Some  took  the  part  of 
their  matter,  ibme  of  their  lady  :  and, 
upon  the  whole,  I  found,  that  a  fecond 
quarrel  having  enfued  after  Ariftus  came 
home,  Cleora  had  refufed  either  to  fnp 
or  iltep  with  him,  but  lay  in  a  bt-d  ft;e 
had  ordered  to  be  prepared  for  her  in 
another  loom;  on  which  he  went  not  to 
his  own,  but  had  continued  the  whole 
maht  walking  about  the  houfe,  and 
behaved  like  a  man  totally  deprived  of 
reaCon;  and  that,  when  morning  came, 
he  went  out. 

On  a  fudden,  hearing  the  footman  fay 
that  his  mafter  knocked  at  the  ftreet- 
door,  I  followed  as  faft  as  I  could;  be- 
ing more  curious  to  fee  how  Ariftus 
would  behave,  than  to  hear  what  would 
be  the  ilfue  of  the  conttft  between  the 
fervams.  Accordingly  I  got  dole  in 
the  corner  of  anarch  while  he  pafled  by, 
and  could  lee  nothing  in  his  counte- 
nance of  that  ferocity  the  fervants  had 
been  defcrihing;  on  the  contrary,  a 
r*rfec"r.  compofure  feemed  to  me  to  fit 
upon  a!l  his  features,  and  left  not  the 
leaft  traces  of  diflatisfaclion.  I  at- 
tended him  to  the  chamber  which 
Cleora  had  made  choice  of  for  her  re- 
pole,  if  it  were  poflible  for  her  to  take 
any,  the  preceding  night.  He  knocked 
gently  at  the  door;  but  finding  it  not 
readily  opened,  retired,  and  went  into 
the  Mining-room;  where  he  called  a  fer- 
vant,  and  bid  him  feek  his  wife's  wait- 
ing-maid,  and  order  her  to  come  im- 
mediately to  him.  The  young  woman 
prefently  appeared  ;  though,  1  eafily 
difcerned,  not  without  fome  tremor  of 
the  nerves;  expecting,  perhaps,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  effects  of  her  mafter'sdif- 
pleafure :  her  countenance,  however, 
grew  more  afTured,  when  he  fpoke  in 
the  molt  courteous  accents,  faying — 

Arijlu!.  Is  your  lady  awake  yet, 
Mrs.  Betty  ? 

Waiting -maid.     Yes,  Sir. 

Jtrus,     Xht  n  let   hei  know  I  am 
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ready  for  breakfaft;  and  alk  if  (he  will 
have  the  tea  lei  ved  where  Jhe  is,  or  in 
her  own  drerling-room,  as  ufual. 

She  laid  no  more;  and,  after  making 
a  low  curtley,  went  out  ot  rhe  room, 
very  much furprized  at  this  fuddeu  turn; 
as  indeed  was  I,  after  what  I  had  lien 
and  heard;  nor  was  able  to  determine, 
as  yet,  whether  the  extraordinary  com- 
tolailance  he  (hewed  was  ical  or  aife&ed. 
1  was  loon  convinced,  however,  when 
the  maid  returned  wuii  this  aniwei  to  his 
mtflage — 

Waiting  maid.  Sir,  my  lady  defires 
to  be  excufed.  She  has  got  a  violent 
head-ache,  and  begs  not  to  be  dil'- 
turbed. 

Arljiits.  Tell  her  I  bring  her  news 
that  will  make  her  well.  No — hold — 
I  will  go  myielf. 

With  thele  laft  words  lie  flew  to  the 
phamber;  and,  pufhing  open  the  door, 
which  was  new  unlocked,  found  his 
We  fitting  in  a  very  mel.mchoiy  and 
dejected  pofture.  She  liarted  up  at 
light  of  him;  and,  without  giving  him 
leave  to  fpeak,  accofted  him  in  thtfe 
terms — 

Cleora.  'Tis  hard  that  no  part  of  a 
houfe,  of  which  I  am  flattered  with  the 
name  of  miftrefs,  can  protect  me  from 
the  iniuhs  of  a  man  who  certainly  mar- 
ried me  with  no  other  view  than  to  make 
me  miserable. 

Anf.us.  Oh,  fay  not  fo  !  I  will  icon 
convince  you  to  the  contiary;  nor  (hall 
you  ever  more  have  caufe  to  fly  the  pre- 
fence  of  Ariltus.  I  own  I  have  been  to 
blame  ;  have  faid  and  done  a  thouland 
things  that  I  am  afhamcd  to  think  of. 
But  why,  my  dear  Cleora,  did  you  raiie 
iny  pafiicn  to  that  guilty  height?  Why 
conceal  from  me  the  author  and  ccp- 
tents  of  the  letter  which  gavt  me  ib  much 
paiM  ? 

Cleora.  It  would  be  eafy  for  me  to 
jultify  my  refufal. 

Arijlus.  I  know  it  would,  my  angel; 
full  well  I  know  it  would;  but  i  am 
now  let  into  the  fecret,  without  your 
being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  friendship 
to  oblige  me. 

Cleora.  What  is  it  you  mean,  Arif- 
tus  ? 

Ariftus.  I  have  been  this  morning  at 
my  mother's;  where,  fpeaking  ot  our 
unhappy  quarrel,  and  the  motive  of  it, 
my  filter  immediately  changed  counte- 
nance; and,  after  vindicating  your  con- 
with  the  utmolt  vehemence,  and  as 


fevercly  condenmtngmine,conftfled  that 
it  was  herfelf  that  had  lent  that  letter  to 
you  by  a  porter,  and  had  dcfired  you  10 
burn  it  as  foon  as  read. 

Cleora.  Dear  Lucia  !  Oh  that  the 
brother  had  the  hirer's  temper! 

Ari'jlus.  Brother  and  hlicr  are  equally 
devoted  to  you.  If  Lucia  were  Aiiitus, 
/lie  would  do  as  Ariltus  does;  and  if 
Ariitus  were  Lucia,  he  would  act.  like 
Lucia.  The  difference  of  fexes  rmkes 
all  the  diir_rence  in  our  ientiments  or 
behaviour.  Her's  is  a  tender  friend- 
fliip,  mine  a  raging  love  ;  which,  while 
happy  in  your  poflellion,  trembles  at 
evcti  the  molt  diitant  potHbility  of  ever 
being  lels  fo. 

Clecra.  Can  it  be  love  that  fufpecli 
my  virtue  ? 

Arijtus.  By  Heaven  !  my  cooler 
moments  have  never  let  you  down  as 
capable  of  wronging  me,  or  of  dimo- 
nouring  youilelf;  but  when  pallion 
r.iges  in  the  foul,  reafon  has  little  go- 
vernment over  our  thoughts  or  woids. 
I  know  I  Invc  been  much  to  blame; 
but,  O  Cleora  !  forgive  a  fault  occa- 
hoiu:d  only  by  an  excefs  of  fondnels. 
So  dear  I  prize  you,  that  I  envy  the 
very  air  that  breathes  upon  your  lips  j 
r»-nd  wiih  to  grow  for  ever  there,  a.ni 
keep  out  all  intruders. 

Cleora.  But  do  yon  confider  how 
wretched  this  caufelels  jealoufy  has  maxle 
me? 

Ariftus.  Yes,  and  could  tear  out  my 
heart  for  having  ever  harboured  thelealt 
unjult  fufpicion  of  you  ;  yet  have  1  fuf- 
iered  torments  much  greater  than  was 
in  my  power  to  inflict.  Could  you  be 
f.  nfible  of  the  agonies  I  felt  during  this 
laft  whole  cruel  ni^ht,  you  mu(t,  you 
would  forgive  and  pity  me. 

CUora.  Mine  have  not  been  Id's; 
yet  co-lid  I  forget  all,  had  my  j'epu.a- 
tion  been  untouched  by  your  ill-ulage. 
You  now  know  the  purport  of  your 
(liter's  letter  ;  and  can  you  think  it  pof- 
lible  for  me  to  fuppoit,  with  patience, 
the  being  looked  upon  by  your  kindred 
as  a  difgrace  to  the  family  I  am  come 
am  on  a  ? 

Ariflus.  Think  not  fo,  my  dear 
Cleora.  My  filter  was  always  allured 
of  your  innocence,  and  a  ftrenuous  vindi- 
cator of  every  thing  you  did.  My  mother 
never  thought  worfe  than  that  Ibme  lit- 
tle inadvertencies  in.  your  conduct  had 
wrought  me  up  to  the  follies  I  have  been 
guilty  of,  which  ihe  has  »juft  now  fe- 
•Terely 
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vcrely  chid  me  for.  They  will  both 
wait  on  you  this  afternoon,  and  give 
you  all  the  proofs  in  their  power  of  the 
fmcere  refpeft  and  tenderneis  they  have 
for  you. 

Cleora.  Well,  Ariftus,  if  I  could  he 
certain  that  this  was  the  la  it  trial  you 
would  make  of  my  good-nature,  I 
ii.i^ht,  perhaps,  endeavour  to  think  no 
more  on  what  is  paih 

Arijlus.  If  ever  1  fall  back  into  my 
former  errors,  del  pile  me,  hate  me, 
think  me  the  worlt  of  men.  No,  he  af- 
furcd  I  am  too  much  afhamed  of  what 
I  have  been,  ever  to  be  'he  like  again  ; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  the  perfect  confidence 
I  now  have  in  you,  henceforward  keep 
what  company  you  pleafe.  I  mall  pre- 
fcribe  no  rules  for  your  conduct;  I  fhall 
leave  all  to  yourfflf,  and  he  fatisfied 
that  all  you  do  is  right. 

Cleora.  I  fliall  take  the  lefs  liberty 
for  your  granting  me  Ib  much.  But,  if 
you  mould  iclapfe,  remember  what  a 
certain  celebrated  author  of  our  fex  fays 
on  this  occafion— 

«  We  women  to  ourfelves  this  juftice  owe, 
*  That  thofe  who  think   us   falfe,  fhould 
«  find  us  fo.' 

She  fpoke  this  with  fo  enchanting  a 
fmile,  that  Ariftus,  though  not  yet  quite 
fure  that  what  he  did  would  be  agree- 
able, could  not  forbear  catching  her  in 
his  arms,  and  holding  her  for  Ibine  time 
locked  in  the  moft  ftrift  embrace;  then 
letting  her  loofe,  and  looking  on  her 
with  the  extremeft  tendernefs,  cried— 

Arijlus.     Do  you  then  forgive  me  ? 

Cleora.     I  do. 

With  thefe  words ;  me  threw  her 
fnowy  arms  about  his  neck,  and  put  her 
face  clofe  to  his,  returning  all  the  en- 
dearments he  had  juft  before  given  herj 
after  which,  that  is,  as  foon  as  the 
tranfport  he  was  in  would  give  him  leave 
to  fpeak,  he  faid — 

Arijius.  My  for  ever  adored  Cleora, 
depend  upon  it,  that  the  whole  ftudy  of 
my  life  fhall  be  to  requite  this  goodnefs. 

Cleora.  Treat  me  but  as  my  actions 
«3eferve  ;  T  aflc  no  more.  But  come,  let 
xis  go  to  breakfaft. 

With  this  they  went  arm  in  arm  into 
the  next  room,  where  Mrs.  Betty  and 
the  tea-equipage  waited  their  approach. 
I  now  left  this  once  more  happy  pair  to 
enjoy  the  fweets  of  their  reconciliation  ; 
and,  as  I  doubted  not  but  the  contrition 


of  Ariftus  would  heaslafting,  as  by  many 
indications  I  had  reafon  to  think  it  was 
fmcere,  expected  not  that  any  future 
events,  worthy  the  attention  of  an  Invi- 
fible  Spy,  would  happen  to  call  me  to 
their  houl'e  again.  But,  uv.happily  for 
the  perfons  concerned  in  it,  a  very  few 
days  after  convinced  me  how  little  I  wit 
endowed  with  the  fpirit  of  prophecy; 
and  alfo,  that  when  once  the  fatal  fiie  of 
jeaioufy  has  got  pofTeflion  of  the  mind, 
though  it  may  lie  dormant  for  a  while, 
yet  the  leaft  wafting  of  a  feather,  or  even 
a  fhadovv,  is  fufficient  to  give  it  mo- 
tion, and  kindle  the  fmothered  embers 
into  a  blaze. 

I  was  loitering  one  morning  in  the 
Park.  The  air  was  ferene,  and  not 
cold,  the  time  of  the  year  confidered; 
for  it  was  then  November.  Few  peo- 
ple being  there,  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
indulging  contemplation  with  the  won- 
ders ot  nature  ;  which,  even  in  the  moft 
barren  feafon,  affords  matter  to  attract 
our  admiration;  and  was  almoft  loft  in 
thought,  when  I  was  fucldenly  rouzed 
from  it  by  the  appearance  of  Cleora  j 
who,  in  a  rich,  genteel  difnabille,  came 
tripping  down  the  walk  ;  and,  after 
looking  two  or  three  times  round  her, 
feated  herfelf  on  a  bench  juft  oppofite  to 
St.  James's  Houfe.  My  furprize  to  find 
a  lady  of  ht-r  rank  alone  in  that  place 
flopped  my  farther  progrefs,  and  en- 
gaged me  to  draw  near  her,  in  order  to 
obferve  whether  chance,  or  any  parti- 
cular motive,  had  brought  her  hither. 
In  lefs  time  than  the  taking  a  pinch  of 
fnuff  would  laft,  Ariftus  came  as  from 
the  palace :  he  faw  his  wife  at  a  diftancej 
crofled  over,  and  came  to  her,  faying— 

Arijlus.  What,  are  you  here,  my 
dear,  an  i  alone  ? 

Cleora.  You  fee  I  am;  but  I  did  not 
expeft  to  be  picked  up  by  a  gentleman 
this  morning.  We  are  well  met,  how- 
ever; and,  if  you  have  no  bufmefs  that 
requires  hafte,  mould  be  glad  you  would 
give  me  your  company  while  I  ftay, 
which  will  not  be  long. 

Arijlus.  With  all  my  heart.  I  wa« 
only  going  to  the  coffee-houfe.  And,  in 
return  for  my  complaifance,  you  fhall 
tell  me  by  what  accident  I  find  you  here 
thus  unguarded. 

Cleora.  Can  one  be  unguarded  where 
there  are  fo  many  foldiers  ?  But,. you 
muft'know,  I  have  been  among  the 
mops  at  Charing  Crofs,  and*  made  a 
great  many  purchafes.  I  chufe  to  walk 

ever 
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the  fork.  I  had  William  with  me;  but, 
as  I  knew  the  centry  would  not  futfer  him  • 
to  pafs  through  with. the  things,  I  lent 
him  home  the  other  way .  When  I  came  - 
hither,  I  found  the  air  fb  extremely 
pleafant,  that  1  was  tempted  to  fit  dowil 
and  enjoy  a  little  of  it;  efpecially  as  I 
found  nobody  here  that  1  thought  would 
take  notice  of  me.  And  now  you  have 
the  whole  hiftory  of  my  morning's  tranf- 
aclions. 

Arijius.  A  very  concife  one.  But 
fuppofe,  my  dear,  you  had  met  with 
any  of  the  Bucks,  the  Bloods,  or  the 
Buffs,  how  would  you  have  efcaped 
their  attacks  ? 

Cleora.  Why,  I  would  have  fet  my 
arms  a-kirhbo,  and  looked  as  fierce  as 
they.  Thofe  fort  of  fquires  are  never 
bold  but  to  the  fearful. 

Finding,  by  their  talking  together  in 
this  gay  manner,  that  they  continued  in 
perfect  good-humour  with  each  other,  I 
thought  I  had  no  bufinefs  to  be  an  eves- 
dropper  any  longer,  and  was  going  to 
quit  the  place  where  I  had  flood  ;  when, 
juft  as  1  had  taken  it  into  my  head  to 
do  ib,  two  gentlemen  came  down  the 
walk;  one  of  whom,  in  parting  by  the 
bench,  (lopped  fhort,  looked  earnenMy 
at  CMeora,  ftarted,  made  a  low  bow, 
and  then  went  on.  She  returned  the  fa- 
Inte,  but  with  a  confufion  impomble  to 
be  exprefle4.  She  blufhed;  fhe  trem- 
bled through  every  joint;  her  fan  fell 
out  of  her  hand;  and  fhe  was  ready  to 
fink  herfelf  upon  the  feat.  A  lef\  ob- 
lerving  hufband  than  Ariftus  muft  have 
taken  notice  of  this  fudden  change;  but 
the  alarm  it  gave  his  jealous  heart,  was 
fuch  as  compelled  him  to  be  fpeechlefs 
for  fome  moments.  Cleora  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  recompofe  herfelf;  all  the 
efforts  fhe  made  to  fupprefs  or  to  conceal 
her  agitations,  rendered  them  but  the 
more  violent,  and  confequently  the  more 
Vifiblv.  Ariftus,  at  lait,  broke  filence 
with  thefe  words— 

Arijlus.  You  feem  disordered,  Ma- 
dam. The  fight  of  thefe  gentlemen  has 
had  aftrange  effeft  upon  you. 

Cleora.     I  wa-j  a  little  iiirpriztd  at  the 
of  one  of  them.  But  that  is  not  all: 
lam  not  well. 

Arijlus.  I  fee  you  are  not,  either  io 
mind  or  body.  My  coming  was  un- 
lucky. Had  I  bee;:  abler, ",  you  v/ould 
doubtlefs  have  retained  y 
gaiety.  But  this  is  no  place  lo-exp-.;- 
bate  on  the  eaufe  of  your  diforder :  I 


will  get  one  of  the  foldlersto  call  a  chair  j 
'tis  fit  you  mould  go  home. 
•  He  waited  not  to  hear  what  anfwer 
me  would  make,  butrofe  haftily  up,  and 
fpoke  to  one  who  was  not  upon  duty. 
The  fellow  ran  to  do  as  he  was  defired, 
and  prefently  returned  with  a  chair. 
While  he  was  gone,  Cleora  had  reco- 
vered herfelf  enough  to  fay  to  Ariftus— 

*  I  perceive  you  are  beginning  to  enter- 

*  tain  fentiments  to   my  diladvantagej 

*  but  have  patience  till  we  get  home', 

*  and   I   mail  eafily  make  this  matter 

*  clear."     As  he  Was  putting  her  into 
the  chair,  fhe  added  —  '  You  will  fol- 

*  low  prefently.*      To    which    he  re- 
plied-*-' I  mall  not  be  long  after  you  5 

*  though  I  believe  your  own  medita- 
'  tions,    at    this  time,    will    be    more 

*  agreeable  to  you  than  the  company  of 
'  a  hufband.' 

I  perceived  very  plainly,  by  the  coun- 
tenance of  Ariftus,  that  a  ftorm  was  ga- 
thering in  his  breaft,  which  I  doubted 
not  would  break  forth  in  thunder.  I 
could  not  help  alfo  being  of  opinion, 
that  there  were  fome  appearances,  on  . 
the  part  of  Cleora,  not  much  to  her  ad- 
vantage. I  thought,  however,  that  the 
beft  way  to  form  a  true  judgment  of 
the  accidents  of  that  morning,  were  to 
fee  them  when  they  were  together;  fo 
forbore  following  either  of  them,  and  . 
rerl  rained  my  impatience  till  near  the 
hour  in  which  they  ufually  dined,  as 
being  the  moft  likely  time  to  find  Arif- 
tus at  hom.e.  On  my  coming  to  their 
houfe,  r  found  the  door  optn,  and  a 
footman,  in  a  laced  livery,  fitting  on  a 
bench  in  the  hall,  as  vyaiting  for  an  an- 
fwer to  fome  meffage  he  brought.  I 
v.-ertt  direftly  up  to  the  dining,  room  j 
no  perfon-  being  there,  I  •pafTed  on  to  ' 
Cleora's  apartment,  and  found  her  writ-. 
ing  at  her  bureau.  A  let-ter  lay  ppen 
before  her,  containing  thefe  lines— 

«   TO    CLEORA. 


«  T  Heard  notcf  your  msrrlage  till  fome 
•*•  *  weeks  after  it  was  corfummar^d; 

*  and  when  I  did,   the  hurry  or"  my  af- 

*  fair?,   being  then  ju#  going  to  Paris,  . 
'  prevented  my  congratulating  you  upon 

'  it.     I  returned  to  England  but  three 

'  days  fince;   and   the  fifft.  enquiry  I 

'  made,    was   concerning  your  h-aitk 

place  of  abode:  but  the  anfwers 

*  I  received  to  thefe  interrogatories  were 

K,  «  minglei 
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mingled  with  fome  other  informa- 
tions, which  make  me  not  quite  fare 
that  a  vifit  from  me  might,  not  give 
offence  to  that  happy  gentleman  who 
is  now  your  hulband.  I  would  not 
therefore  take  the  liberty  of  waiting 
on  you  till  I  had  firft  received  your  per- 
miffion.  It  is  a  blefling  I  ardently 
long  for;  but,  whether  proper  for  you 
to  grant  or  not,  beg  you  will  believe 
that  I  arrf,  with  an  efteem  too  juftly 
grounded  for  change  of  circumftances 
to  alter,  Madam,  your  moft  faithfully 
devoted,  and  moft  humble  fervant, 

*  LEANDER/ 

The  anfwer  given  by  Cleora  to  the 
above  billet  was  as  follows— 

*   SIR, 

<  rp  H  A  T  I  ftill  retain  a  place  in  your 
-*•  *  remembrance,  demands  my 
grateful  acknowledgments;  and  am 
ibrry  to  tell  you,  that  it  is  at  this  dii- 
tance  only  I  can  pay  my  thanks.  It 
is  eafy  for  me  to  gueis  of  what  nature 
the  informations  you  mention  have 
been,  and  think  myfelf  obliged  fo  far 
to  confirm  the  truth  of  them,  as  to 
let  you  know  the  favour  you  intended 
me  is  wholly  improper  for  me  to  re- 
ceive; and  to  defire  you  will  attempt 
no  future  correfpondence  of  any  kind 
with  her  who  is  no  longer  miltrefs  oi 
her  aftions,  but  who  muft  alwrvys 
prei'erve  in  her  heart  the  bed  wifties 
for  your  welfare. 

<  CLEORA. ' 

Having  fealcd  this,  we  called  her 
maid  Betty,  and  bid  her  deliver  it  to 
the  man  who  waited  for  itj  then  took 
up  Leander's  letter,  and  read  it  two  or 
three  times  over  to  herfelf,  with  very 
diilurbed  emotions  ;  after  which,  fhe 
rofe  haftily  from  the  poiiure  /he  had 
been  in,  whether  with  a  dclign  to  burn, 
or  lay  it  carefully  up,  I  cannot  pretend 
to  fay,  for  her  hufband  that  inftant 
flew  into  the  room,  and  fnatched  it  out 
of  her  hand.  She  fhriekedj  and,  in 
my  opinion,  >yery  imprudently  endea- 
voured to  wreft  it  from  him.  His  fta- 
ture,  as  well  as  ftrength,  being  much 
iuuerior  to  hers,  he  held  it  at  arm's 
teftgth,  and  read  the  contents,  in  fpitcof 
r  \ve:ik  efforts  to  hinder  it;  which 
.  iva  clapped  it  into  his  pocket, 
ib:nped,  bit  his  lips,  meafured  the  room 
with  wild  unequal  paces,  Kill  as  he 


turned  darting  revengeful  glances  at  the 
trembling  Cleora.  Thele,  and  other 
fuch  like  frantick  geftures,  introduced 
the  following  dialogue  between  them — 
Cleora.  What  is  there  in  that  letter 
can  have  moved  you  thus  ? 

Arijlus.  Was  it  not  fent  by  him 
whole  fight  this  morning  threw  you 
into  fuch  diforder? 

Cleora.  I  was  a  little  furprized  at 
the  fudden  appearance  of  a  peril  n  I  had 
not  feen  for  a  long  time;  but  know  not 
that  the  diforder  I  was  in  proceeded 
from  that  caufe. 

Arijlus.  He  knevfit  did,  and  I  fup- 
pofe  lent  you  this  by  way  of  confola- 
tion. 

Cleora.  You  put  an  odd  interpreta- 
tion on  his  words,  as  well  as  on  my 
looks.  Is  this,  Ariftus,  the  effeft  of  ail 
thofe  promifes  you  fo  lately  made? 

Arijlus.  When  I  made  thole  pro- 
miles,  I  was  fo  weak  as  to  believe  there 
was  a  poflibility  of  your  being  faithful : 
but  am  now  convinced  of  what  you  arej 
know  that  you  are  the  moft  vile  of  wo- 
men, and  I  the  moft  accurfed  of  men ! 

Cleora.  You  make  yourfelf  indeed  the 
one,  by  your  unjuft  iufpicions  j  but  no 
a&ion  of  mine  ihall  ever  prove  I  am  the 
other. 

Arijlus.  Death  and  furies !  Did  I 
not  meet  the  villain's  fervant  with  a 
letter  from  you  in  his  hand! 

Cleora.  Suppofe  you  did.  I  wrote 
to  forbid  his  coming  hither. 

Arijlus.  Yes,  and  no  doubt  to  ap- 
point a  place  more  convenient. 

Cleora.  'Tis  falfe ;  nor  would  the 
man  whom  your  fufpicions  wrong  me 
with,  harbour  a  thought  to  the  prejudice 
either  of  my  virtue  or  my  reputation. 
No,  if  you  had  half  his  honour,  or 
his  love,  I  fliould  not  be  the  wretch  I 
am. 

Arijlus*  Then  you  confefs  he  loves 
you? 

CUora*  He  loved  me  once;  and 
though  Heaven  thought  fit  to  break  off 
our  intended  union,  I  believe  ftill  pre- 
ferves  an  efteem  for  me. 

Ariftus.  As  you  for  him.  Hell  and 
vengeance !  Dnre  you  avow  this  to  my 
face  !  H:ive  I  then  only  the  leavings, 
the  refufe,  of  a  beloved  riv:il !  Auda- 
cious ttrurnptt ! 

Infpeaking  this,  he  ftruck  her  fo  vio- 
lent a  blow  over  the  face,  that  -he  blood 
gufhed  from   her   nofe  and  mouth;  on 
which  flie  cried  out— <  Villain!  there 
4  wanted 
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wanted  but  this  to  prove  the  bafenefs 
of  thy  abject  foul !  But  think  not  the 
name  of  wife  (hall  malce  me  tamely 
bear  fuch  ulagej  no,  if  the  laws  of 
England  (hould  refufe  me  juftice,  I 
will  fly  to  the  remoteft  corner  of  the 
earth,  and  feek  refuge  among  the  lefs 
barbarous  Hottentots,  rather  than  live 
beneath  the  roof  with  fuch  a  mon- 
ftqrP 

How  Ariftus  would  have  behaved  on 
this  is  uncertain  ;  a  fervant  that  moment 
entered  the  room,  and  told  him  that  a 

fentleman,  who  it  feems  he  had  fent 
or  that  morntifg  upon  bufmefs,  was 
now  come  to  wait  upon  him.  Whatever 
was  in  the  mind  of  this  diitra^ed  huf- 
band,  he  had  no  farther  opportunity  of 
fhewingitat  prefent;  and  only  giving  a 
furious  look  at  Cleora,  and  muttering 
fome  inarticulate  curfes  between  his 
teeth  as  he  went  out,  left  her  to  rumi- 
nate on  what  was  paft.  She  no  fooner 
found  herielf  alone,  than  me  rung  the 
bell  for  her  maid,  who  appeared  quite 
frighted  on  feeing  her  lady  in  fuch  a 
condition.  The  girl's  exclamations 
made  her  turn  to  the  looking-glals ;  and 
the  injury  that  had  been  done  her,  it  is 
probable^  gave  (trength  to  her  refent- 
ment,  and  Ihe  refolved  to  put  in  imme- 
diate execution  what  (he  had  threatened 
Ariftus  with  doing. 

Betty  had  lived  with  her  before  her 

marriage,  and   was  no  Itranger  to  the 

love  that  had  been  between  her  and  Le- 

Binder.  The  enraged  fair-one,  therefore, 

fcrupled  not  to  make  her  the  confident 

of  the  motiveef  this  laft  quarrel  with  her 

hufband,   and  the  intention  flie  had  of 

quitting  him  for  ever;  then,  after  confi- 

deringa  little  in  what  manner  me  fliould 

manage  tins  affair,  gave  the  following 

orders — '    I   would   have   you  take  a 

hackney-coach   for  expedition    fake, 

and  go  to  Mrs.  Clip's  the  tirewoman: 

I  know  (he  lets  lodgings.     If  (he  has 

any  apartment  ready,  hire  it  dire&ly; 

but  if  herhoufe  happens  to  be  full,  do 

not  return  without  procuring  one  for 

me  in  fome  other j  for  I  am  determined 

to  go  this  very  day,  and  (hall  think 

every  moment  an  age  till  I  am  out  of 

this  detetted  place.' 

While  the  maid  was  gone,  Cleora 

fet  about  packing  up  her  cloaths  and 

jewels}  which  (lie  did  with  fuch  adroit- 

nefs  and  diipatch,  that  in  lefs  than  an 

hour  every  thing  belonging  to  her  was 

ready  to  be.    fent  away.     In  a  little 


more  than  that  time  Betty  returned, 
and  told  her  that  Mrs.  Clip's  nrft  floor 
being  let,  (he  had  agreed  for  the  par- 
lours, which  (lie  faid  were  very  hand- 
fome,  and  (he  believed  her  lady/hip 
would  approve  of,  at  leaft  till  a  better 
apartment  could  be  provided.  Cleora 
was  fatisfied  j  another  coach  was  called 
to  carry  her,  and  the  maid  followed  in 
the  other  with  the  luggage.  Ariftus 
was  all  this  time  abroad :  he  went  out 
with  the  gentleman  who  had  called  on 
him,  and  his  abfence  very  much  faci- 
litated the  execution  of  his  wife's  defignj 
for,  had  he  been  at  home,  'tis  certain 
that  either  his  love  or  anger,  or  perhaps 
a  mixture  of  both,  would  have  attempt- 
ed to  detain  her.  But  what  etfecls  the 
fteps  me  had  taken  produced,  both  on 
the  one  and  the  other,  muil  be  left  to  the 
fucceeding  chapter. 


CHAP.     IIT. 

IN  WHICH  THE  COX  S  EQJJENCES  OF 
CLEORA'S  ELOPEMENT  ARE  FUL- 
LY SHEWN,  AND  AN  END  PUT  TO 
THAT  SUSPENSE  WHICH  THE 
FORMER  PAGES  MAY  HAVE  EX- 
CITED IN  THE  MIND  OF  EVE- 
RY INTERESTED  AND  CURIOUS 
READER. 

I  Staid  fome  hours  at  the  houfe  of 
Ariftus,  expecling  to  be  witnefs  of 
fomething  extraordinary  in  his  beha- 
viour, when  he  mould  be  told  of  the  de- 
parture of  his  wife ;  but  he  returning 
not  in  all  that  time,  I  grew  weary  of 
the  tedious  attendance,  and  quitted  ray 
poft  in  order  to  go  home;  for  as  to  Cle- 
ora, I  had  no  thoughts  of  vinting  her  in 
her  new  apartment  till  next  morning. 
It  not  being  late,  however,  I  took  it 
into  my  head  to  call  at  a  great  coftee- 
houie  in  my  way,  and  lucky  w.-.s  it  for 
the  gratification  of  my  curiolity  that  I 
did  lb.  I  found  Ariiius  there;  he  was 
fitting  at  a  table,  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  fome  diftance  from  the  ot^er 
company,  with  paper  and  a  rbmliih 
before  him.  I  advanced  with  ail  the 
(peed  I  could  towards  him,  ami  law  him 
write  the  following  billet  to  Le;mder-— 


«     SIR, 

"V-OU  are  a  villain,  and  have  en- 

A     *  deavoured    to    wrong  me  in  a 

point  too  tender  to  be  forgiven.     I 

K  a  *  need 
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need  only  tell  you  that  I  am  the  huf- 
band  cf  Cleora,  to  inform  you  both 
of  what  I  mean,  and  what  fort  of  fa- 
tisfa&ion  my  honour  demands  from 
you,  which  I  expecl  you  will  give  me 
to-morrow  morning  at  feven,  in  the 
Artillery  Ground,  -Tothiil  Fields. 
The  bearer  has  orders  to  wait  your 
anfwer  to 

'  ARISTUS." 

This  he  fent  by  a  porter  to  the 
Braund's  Head  in  Bond  Street  j  at 
which  houfe,  as  I  afterwards  diicovered, 
he  had,  with  a  good  deal  of  pains,  got 
intelligence  that  Leandercomfontly  fup- 
ped  every  night.  I  waited  behind 
Ariftus,  with  an  impatience,  perhaps, 
not  inferior  to  his  own,  to  fee  what  re- 
ply Leander  would  make  to  the  above, 
till  the  porter  returned  from  him  with 
thefe  lines— 


*  HTHOUGH  your  telling  me  that' 
-^  *  you  are  the  hufbandpf  Cleoia, 
cannot  make  me  in  the  leaft  fenfible 
how  I  deferve  the  name  of  villain, 
yet  I  can  eafily  guefs  at  the  fatisfac- 
tion  you  require,  and  (hall  not  fail  to 
meet  you  at  the  hour  and  place  ap- 
pointed, in  hopes  of  being  better  in- 
formed for  what  imaginary  caufe  you 
treat  in  this  manner  a  perlbn  who  nei- 
ther knows,  or  ever  had  any  defign 
to  injure  you, 

'  LEANDEB..' 

,  Ariftus,  after  having  read  this,  ftaid 
no  longer  than  to  drink  one  difh  of  cof- 
fee. As  I  perceived  he  turned  that  way 
which  ltd  to  his  own  houfe,  A  could 
not  forbear  accompanying  him  thither} 
and  I  believe,  by  what  I  have  to  relate, 
the  reader  will  think  I  had  no  reafon  to 
repent  the  pains  I  took.  He  was  no 
iboner  entered,  than  he  alked  haftily  for 
his  wife,  doubtlefs  with  an  intention  to 
renew  his  reproaches,  and  give  a  vent 
to  fome  part  of  the  fury  he  was  porfeffed 
of:  but  never  certainly  did  artonimment 
work  a  more  ftrange  effect.  On  being 
told  (he  was  gone,  and  the  manner  in 
which  (he  went,  the  fudden  fhock  at 
once  deprived  him  both  of  ipeech  and 
motion  j  his  face  grew  pale  as  afhesj 
his  eyes  were  fixed  in  a  ftupid  ftarej 
and  had  he  been  buried  for  three  days, 
fcarce  could  he  have  appeared  more  the 
ghoft  of  what  he  wa,s  the  moment  be* 


fore.  His  deadened  faculties  by  degrees 
reviving,  the  firft  ufe  he  made  of  them 
was  to  call  up  all  the  fervantsj  aflcing 
firft  one,  and  then  another,  why  me 
was  fuffered  to  depart,  why  they  di'd 
not  (top  her.  To  which  they  anfwered, 
that  having  no  order  from  him,  they 
duift  not  piefume  fo  far;  and  bcfides, 
they  knew  nothing  of  her  going  till 
they  faw  the  coaches  at  the  door,  and 
the  portmanteaus  carried  out. 

He  next  demanded  to  what  place  (he 
had  directed  herfelf  to  be  carried:   but 
both  Cleora  and  her  maid  having  taken 
the  precaution  to  give  no  order  to  the 
coachman  till  they  were  got  fome  dil'- 
tance  from  the  houfe,  no  one  of  them 
was  able  to  give  him  any  information  j 
on  which  he  fent  them  out  of  the  room, 
not  without  fome  curfes  on  their  indo- 
lence in  not  following  the  coaches :  then, 
thinking  himfelf  alone,  began  to  give  a 
Joofe  to  the  dictates  of  his  defpair  and 
rage  in  thefe  expreflions — <  Then  (he  is 
loft,    for  ever  loft  to  me!  for  if  me 
fhould  return,  my  honour,  after  this, 
would  not  permit  me  to  receive  her. 
Why  did  I  ever  marry  !     What  de- 
mon tempted  me  to  become  the  huf- 
band  of  a  woman  whom   I.  knew  all 
mankind   muft    love   as  well   as    I! 
Curfe  on  my  fond  paflion  !  curfe  on 
her  fatal  charms  !     Oh  the  deceiver  J 
the  vile  hypocrite  1  There  is  no  longer 
any  room  for  doubt ;  her  flight  has 
proved   her  guilt.     Revenge  is   now 
my  fole  relief  :  me  for  the  prefent  has 
efcaped  my  reach,  but  I  will  ftab  her 
image  in  Leander's  heart.     Oh  that  it 
were  morning!' 

While  uttering  the  latter  part  of  this 
exclamation,  he  flew  about  the  room  ss 
if  totally  bereft  of  reafon  ;  till  his  fpi-» 
rits,  at  length  exhaufted  by  the  violence 
of  his  rage,  funk  into  the  contrary  ex- 
treme, that  of  dejection  :  he  folded  his 
arms,  lighed,  and,  with  tears  bui  fting 
from  his  eyes,  cried  out—'  Oh  Cleora, 
'  Cleora !  lovely,  perfidious  wanton,  to 
*  what  haft  thou  reduced  me!1  He 
then  threw  himfelf  down  on  a  fettee, 
with  groans  like  thofe  which  ifTue  from 
the  breafts  of  men  dying  in  their  full  vi- 
gour ;  whence,  after  having  lain  fome 
time,  he  ftarted  up,  faying — *  I  will 
'  think  no  more !  To  hear  of  my  dif-r 
'  tractions  would  but  foothe  her  pride.* 
He  feemed  now  a  little  more  com- 
pofed,  and  called  for  fomething  to  eat; 
but,  on  it's  being  brought,  could  not  put 

on« 
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one  morfal 'into  his  mouth;  fo  rofe  from 
table,  and  went  up  to  his  own  chamber; 
where  I  did  not  think  fit  to  purfue  him, 
as  having  already  feen  enough  to  make 
.  me  know  the  prdent  difpofition  of  his 
mind.  It  was  my  full  intention,  how- 
ever, to  go  in  the  mwning  to  the  Ar- 
tillery Ground,  to  be  fpeftator  of  the 
combat  between  him  and  Leam'er;  but 
was  difappointed,  by  fleeping  beyond 
the  time  they  were  to  meet.  This  a  lit- 
tle vexed  me;  but  I  confoled  myfelf 
with  the  thoughts  of  being-  able  to  hear 
the  event,  by  calling  fome  part  of  the 
day  at  the  houfe  of  Arittus,  for  I  knew 
not  where  Leander  lived.  But  my  con- 
cern for  Cleora  carrying  me  fufr  to  her 
lodgings,  there  I  got  ail  the  intelligence 
I  wanted.  I  foir.id  that  lady,  as  I  be- 
lieve, juft  rifen  from  her  bed,  for  me 
.was  in  a  loofe  entire  de/hahille.  She 
feemed  very  penfiv&,  and'  Imd  the  marks 
of  her  jealous  hufband's  refentment  (till 
flagrant  on  her  lovely  face.  Betty  was 
not  with  her- when  1  carne  in,  but  en- 
tered immediately  after-,  and  furprize<l 
her  with  thefe  words — ?. 

Hetty.  Oh,  Madam,  I  have  the 
ftrangeft  thing  to- tell  you.! — Who  does 
your  iadyfliip  think- 1  "have  feen  ? 

Cleora,  Nay,  I  know  not*  Who, 
pray  ? 

Betty.  The  very  footman  that 
brought  your  lady  (hip 'the  letter  yefter- 
day,  and  put  my  matter  into  fuch  a 
rage.  I  was  never  fo  confounded  in  my 
whole  lite. 

Cleora.  Confounded,  for  what? — 
Where  did  you  fee  him? 

Betty.  In  the  kitchen,  MaHanu 
I  When  I  went  down,  juft  now,  to  put  on 
i  the  tea-kettle  for.  breakfaft,  who  mould 
!  I  fee  there  but  him  talking  to  Mrs.  Clip! 
His  matter  lodges  here  in  the  apartment 
i above. 

Cleora.  Good  Heaven  !  Was  there 
Sever  fo  unfortunate  an  accident!  •  T6 
jcometo  lodge  in  the  fame  houfe  with  the 
man  whom  at  prefent  it  moft  behoves 
ime  to  avoid  !  Do  you  think  he  knows 
tyou  ? 

Betty.  O  yes,  Madxim.  Your  lady- 
lihip  may  remember  it  was  I  that  took 
the  letter  from  him,  and  carried  down 
your  anfwer.  I  warrant  he  knows- me 
again;  but  if  he  did  not,  I  find  Mrs. 
.Clip  has  been,  babbling  to  him  about 
your  ladyfhip,  for  I  heard  her  mtntion 
wour  name  as  I  was  upon  the  ftairs r* 


Cleora.  Sure  I  was  infatuated  not  to 
forbid  that  woman  tellingany  body  I  was 
here.  But  I  muft  remove  immediately : 
it  would  be  my  utter  rein  if  my  h'jfband, 
or  any  of  his  friends,  mould  hear  I  had 
lain  hi  this  houle  but  only  one  night. 

Betty.  Very  true,  indeed,  Madam;  and 
as  foon  as  your  ladyfhip  has  had  your 
breakfaft,  I  will  go  out  and  get  another 
lodging. 

Cleora.  Don't  talk  of  breakfafting, 
I  will  have  you  go  this  inftant ;  I  arn  dif- 
trafted  to  think  where  I  am. 

Betty.  Dear  Madam,  1  beg  you  will 
not  put  yourfelf  into  fuch  a  hurry  of  fpi- 
nts.  It  feems  Leander  is  gone  abroad-; 
arid  thefe  gay  gentlemen,  when  once 
they  go  out,  feldorh  return  all  day.  I 
will  engage  your  ladyihip  mail  be  re- 
moved before  he  knovvg  any  thing  of 
your  being  here. 

Cleora.  You  talk  like  a  fodl.  As 
he  went  out  fb  early,  he  is  the  more 
likely  to  come  home  to  drefs;  therefore 
getaway.  I  would  not  have  him  fee 
me  here  for  all  the  world. 

Betty,  finding  her  lady  fo  refolute, 
made- no  farther  delays,  but  went  into 
the  next  room,  and  huddled  on  her  ca- 
puchin and  gloves;  which  done,  me  re- 
turned, and  afked  what  part  of  the 
town  would  be  moft  agreeable  to  herj 
to  which  Cleora  replied,  that  all  fihi- 
ations  were  alike  to  her,  but  mould 
chu(e  fome  one  or  other  of  the  ftreets  that 
turned  out  of  the  Strand,  as  me  muft 
be  private  for  a  while,  and  had  feweft 
acquaintance  that  way;' and  then  bid 
her  fend  Mrs.  Clip  to  her.  The  maid 
went  out,  and  Mrs.  Clip  entered  the 
room  prelenrly  after.  Cleora  told  her 
thecircumttances  of  "her  affairs  laid  her 
under  a  neceffity  of  removing  from  hep 
houfe,  and  intreated  (he  would  not  make 
mention  of  her  having  been  there  to  any 
one  who  might  enquire  for  her.  The 
other  exprefied  a  good  deal  of  concent 
for  lofing  fo  good  a  lodger,  arid -allured 
her  of  obferving  fecrecy  in  the  point  flic1 
defired. 

While   they    were    talking,   a  loud 

knocking  at  the  door  made  Mrs.  Clip 

run  to  the  parlour  window;  and  feeing 

who  it  was,  cried  out — '  Ble'fs  me,  'tis 

Leander  !     His  cloaths  :ne  all  bloody, 

and  his  arm  in  a  fcarf  !     He  has  been 

fighting,  that's   certain  !     I  thought 

there  was  fome  fuch  thing  in  hand,  by 

his  going  out  •  fo  -early  this  morning. 

'  I  beg 
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'  I  beg  your  ladyship's  pardon;  I  muft 

*  run  and  fee  if  he  wants  any  thing  I 

•  can  do  for  him.' 

Cleora  was  too  much  confounded  at 
the  name  of  Leander,  and  the  condition 
(he  heard  he  was  in,  to  offer  to  detain, 
her;  and,  after  (lie  was  gone,  fell  into  a 
profound  reverie,  which  held  her  for 
half  an  hour;  and  perhaps  might  have 
done  fo  longer,  if  me  had  not  been 
rouzed  from  it  by  a  gentle  knock  at  the 
parlour-door:  but  how  greatly  was  fhe 
furprized  when,  on  her  calling  to  the 
perfon  to  come  in,  fhe  faw  Leander  en- 
ter! fhe  ftarted,  trembled,  and,  with  a 
faultering  voice,  Ipoke  thus  to  him — 

Cleora.  Oh,  Sir,  a  vifit  from  you  is 
wholly  improper  at  this  time! 

Leander.  I  hope  not  fo,  Madam; 
fmce  I  would  not  have  fo  far  intruded, 
but  to  acquaint  you  with  fomcthing 
which  'it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to 
know.  I  have  feen  your  hufband  this 
morning. 

Cleora.  Oh  my  foreboding  heart  I  I 
dread  to  aik  the  confequence  of  fuch  a 
meeting ! 

Leander.  You  need  not,  Madam. 
Arillus  is  unhurt,  and  I  bear  only  one 
flight  token  of  his  intent  to  take  my 
life. 

Cleora.     Then  you  have  fought? 

Leander.  It  was  with  the  utmoft  re- 
gret I  drew  my  fword  againii:  the  huf- 
band  of  Cleora.  But  he  pleaied,  Ma- 
dam, to  perufe  this  billet;  and  you  will 
fee  theneceffity  that  compelled  me  to  it, 

With  thefe  words  he  prelented  to  her 
the  challenge  he  had  received  the  night 
before  from  Ariftus  ;  which,  as  foon 
as  me  had  looked  over,  fhe  returned  to 
him  again,  faying — 

Cleora.  Unjuft  Ariftus !  But  I 
thank  Heaven  nothing  worfe  has  en- 
fued. 

Leander.  Heaven,  Madam,  has  in- 
deed alone  the  praife;  fmce  it  was  not  to 
any  fuperior  fkill  of  mine,  or  to  any 
generality  in  my  antagonist,  that  I  am 
indebted  for  my  prefervation,  but  to  a 
kind  of  miracle. 

Cleora.  As  how  ?  Pray,  Sir,  in- 
form me. 

Leander.  I  know  not,  Madam, 
whether  I  can  make  you  fcnfible  how 
the  thing  happened,  as  your  fex  are  ig- 
norant of  the  terms  made  ufe  of  in  the 
defcription  of  fuch  rencounters;  but  I 
will  do  my  beft.  When  firft  we  met,  I 
would  have  endeavoured  to  reafon  him 
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therefore  intreat  that,  after  I  go  hence, 
you  will  not  think  of  making  me  any 
future  vifits. 

Leander.  Though  it  is  hard  to  fuf- 
fer  for  the  faults  of  another,  yet,  Ma- 
dam, be  allured  I  (hall  never  defire  any 
thing  that  may  give  Ariftus  a  pretence 
for  his  ill-treatment.  I  flatter  myfelf, 
however,  that  the  remembrance  of  our 
former  tendernefs  is  not  fo  totally  obli- 
terated, but  that  friendihip  may  fubfift 
between  us  :  you  may,  at  lead,  permit 
me  to  write  to  you  fometimes. 

Cleora.  I  know  not  whether  even 
that  would  not  be  too  much. 

Leander.  Neither  virtue,  nor  duty  to 
the  belt  of  huibands,  could  let  down  as 
a  fault  the  favourl  requeftjand,  to  pre- 
vent all  rnifinterpretations  of  our  inno- 
cent correfpondence,  I  (hall  take  fuch 
precautions  as  will  keep  it  a  fecret  from 
all  the  world. 

Cleora.  Well,  Sir,  I  cannot  refufe 
this  proof  of  your  compaffion  for  me, 
and  think  I  ought  not  t®  deprive  myfelf 
of  any  innocent  cnnfolation  under  my 
prefent  affii&ion  ;  you  may  therefore  be 
aflured,  that  I  (hall  receive  and  anfwer 
your  letters,  with  all  the  fatisfa&ion  a 
woman  in  my  circumftances  can  or 
ought  to  feel. 

He  was  going  to  make  fome  reply, 
when  Betty  returned  from  her  errand. 
She  was  a  little  furprized  at  feeing  him 
there;  and  faid  nothing  till  her  lady, 
impatient  to  know  the  fuccefs  of  what 
(he  had  been  about,  fpoke  thus  to  her— 

Cleora.  Well,  Betty,  have  you  done 
I  the  bufmefs  I  lent  you  on  ? 

Betty.     Yes,  Madam.    Pleafe  to  ftep 
'  into  the  next  room,  and  I  will  give  you 
an  account. 

Clecra.     No,   you  may  tell  me  here. 
I   dare   trull  this   gentleman's   difcre- 
i  ticn. 

The  maid  then  informed  her  that  (he 
had  agreed  for  lodgings  at  the  houfe  of 
a  g;eat  taylor,    whom  (lie  named,    in 
I  Norfolk  Stjeet.     On  this  Cleora  defired 
1  Leander  to  retire;  faying  (he  muft  get 
i  herlelf  ready,  for  (he  was  determined  to 
depart  immediately.     He  offered  not  to 
oppofe  herclefign;  but  though  the  1  ave 
I  they  took  of  each  other  now  was  ac- 
j  companied  with  the  greatt-ft  reipect  on 
his  fide,  and  referve  on  her's,  I  could 
'  eafily  perceive  that  this  interview  had 
rekindled  in    both   their  hearts    thofe 
affe&ion  they  before  had  felt. 


After  he  had  left  the  room,  Cleora'g 
things  not  having  been  unpacked,  there 
needed  little  preparation  tor  her  going. 
She  fent  for  Mrs.  Clip,  and  made  her  a 
handfome  prefent  for  the  trouble  flic 
had  given  her  houfe;  but  finding  her  a 
tattling  woman,  acquainted  her  not  with 
that  to  which  me  was  removing.  I  law 
both  the  milhd's  and  maid,  with  all  their 
luggage,  depart  in  the  fame  manner 
they  had  come;  but  did  not  accompany 
them  to  their  new  habitation,  as  I  could 
not  promife  myfelf  with  finding  any 
thing  there  as  yet  worthy  my  enquiry. 
The  difcourfe  of  the  town  afterwards  in- 
formed me,  that  Cleora  had  employed 
a  lawyer,  and  was  loliciting  either  to 
have  her  whole  fortune  returned,  or  an 
annual  allowance  to  the  amount  of  the 
intereft  of  it.  Ariitus  was  at  firft  re- 
fraftoiy  to  all  propoials  of  this  nature  j. 
but  all  his  friends,  and  his  mother  ia 
particular,  joining  their  perluafibns,  he 
at  laft  was  prevailed  on  to  fign  articles 
of  a  final  leparation  ;  by  which  it  was 
agreed,  that  (he  mould  have  a  penfion  of* 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  during  his 
life;  and,  in  cafe  he  died  before  her,  her 
whole  fortune  reftered. 

I  frequently  called  upon  Cleora,  and 
found  that,  during  this  negociation  with 
her  huiband,  (he  kept  her  refolution  of 
not  feeing  Leander;  but  that  affair  was 
no  fooner  over,  than  he  vifited  her  every- 
day: the  confequence  of  which  may 
eafily  be  guefied  at,  and  was  in  a  fhort 
time  proved  ;  for  they  went  to  Paris 
together,  and  Hill  continue  to  refide 
there.  This  laft  aclion  of  Cleora's  has 
doubtlefs  given  the  world  room  to  be- 
lieve me  had  not  been  wronged  by  the 
fufpicions  of  Anihis;  but  whoever  is  of 
this  opinion  does  her  a  great  deal  of  in- 
juftice.  The  Invisible  Spy  is  a  witnefs 
for  her,  that  her  inclinations  were  vir- 
tuous, her  difpoiition  grateful  and  fin- 
cere;  and,  had  (he  been  treated  with  that 
confidence  a  good  wife  ought  to  have 
been,  no  temptation  would  have  had  the 
power  to  have  made  her  otherwife.  Let 
ail  huibands,  therefore,  beware  how 
they  provoke,  by  ill-u(age  and  diftruft, 
the  fate  they  would  avoid  j  and  obferve 
this  maxim  of  the  poet's— 

*  He  that  would  keep  the  fair-one  true  ani 

*  kind, 

*  By   love   muft  clap   a  padlock   on  her 

'  mind..' 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    IV. 

PRESENTS  A  FULL  VIEW  OF  THE 
MUCH  CELEBRATED  SABINA,  IN 
AN  IMPARTIAL  DESCRIPTION  OF 
HER  PERSON  AND  CHARACTERj 
WITH  SOME  PARTICULARS  INiRE- 
NATION  TO  HER  TWO  AMOURS, 
AND  THE  CONSEqjJENCES  WHICH 
ATTENDED  AN  ASSIGNATION 
WITH  HER  FAVOURITB  YOUNG- 
LY. 

THAT  children  do  not  always  be- 
have  in  the  fame  manner  with 
their  parents,  is  not  fo  much  owing  to 
their  being  born  with  different  pro- 
penfities,  as  to  iheir  education,  and  the 
company  they  may  happen  to  fall  into, 
at  an  age  when  nature  is  moft  liable  to 
be  fwayed  by  example.  We  often  lee 
the  rm  It .yirinr  ;  s  couples  unhappy  in  a 
degenerate  offspring,  but  we  rarely  fee 
good  branches  fprout  from  a  vicious 
ftqck.  An  evil  difpoiltion  may  be  cor- 
rected by  advice,  by  perfuafion,  by 
example;  and  a  good  one  perverted  by 
the  fame  means:  but  when  a  perfon  is  fo 
•unfortunate  as  to  be  defcended  from 
bafe  and  wicked  parents,  is  bro-ught  up 
tinder  them,  j .  v.--itnefs..of  n. 
tions,  and  has  companions  or  the  lame 
caft,  it  is  fcarce  pofTible  that  fuch  a  one 
can  have  a  mind  enriched  with  any  no- 
ble or  moral  principles. 

What  other  could  the  once-doating, 
deceived  Germanicus,  expecl  in  his 
marriage  with  Sabina,  than  the  vexa-i 
tions  he  has  fatally  experienced .?  .  Can 
all  the  beauties  of  her  perfon  now  make 
atonement  for  the  bjemim.es-  of  her 
mind  ?  No;  he  rather  curies  than  ad- 
mires thofe  charms  that  drew  him  in, 
and  wifhes  himfelf  any  thing,  fo  he 
were  not  a  huiband.  Yet  a&.  him  why 
he  married,  he  will  tell  you  he  married 
a  woman  of  fortune,  quality,  and  an 
•uncommon  fhare  of.  beauty.  All  this 
is  true;  but -a  man  not  blinded  by  paf- 
fion,  would  have  examined  by  what 
means  the  two  former  were  obtained; 
and,  above  all,  what  fort  of  difpofition 
was  hid  beneath  the  varnifh  of  an  out- 
fide  lovelinefs.  Was  not  her  family 
among  tt  the  loweft  rank,  till  one  of  them" 
railed  himfelf  to  opulence  by  aliens 
which  ought  to  have  brought  him  to  a 
gibbet}  and,  inftead  of  ennobling  his 


ppfterify,  entailed  on  them  perpetual  in- 
famy ?  Was  fhe  not  trained  up  under  a 
mother  whofe  bad  conduft  has  been 
equally  notorious?  Was  fhe  not,  from 
her  moft  early  years,  foothed  in  every 
vanity,  pampered  in  every  luxuiy.  and 
taught  to  think  diat  appetites  and  paf- 
fions  were  never  given  but  to  be  in- 
dulged ? 

Could  Germanicus  be  ignorant  of 
thefe  glaring  truths?  If  he  w^re  nor, 
yetrafhly  ventured  on  fo  unprom.iiing  a  j 
union,  who  can  pity  ihe  misfortunes, 
the  difquiets,  .he  difgrace,  it  has  in- 
volved him  in?  The  many  proofs  Ihe 
give  of  too  warm  an  inclination  before 
marriage,  as  alfo  feveral  of  the  many, 
amours  fhe  had  after  fhe  became  a  wife, 
Ifhall  pafs  over:  thefirft  that  made  any 
great  ncile  was  that  with  Miramour,, 
perhaps  owing  to  tne  manner  of  it's- 
commencement;  which  he  thinking  him- 
felf under  no  obligation -to  conceal,  has 
fmce  made  no  fecret  of  in  all  companies 
whenever  her  name  coir.es  upon  the 
carper. 

This  gentleman  had  a  miftrefs,  who,, 
on  account  of  a  certain  haut --••''itfs  in 
her  iemper  and  liehaviour,  iie  cailtd 
Roxana.  He  fupported  her  in  fb  gen*' 
teel  a  manner,  that,  had  her  reputation 
been  equal  to  her  appearance,  file  might 
'  een  entities  to  the  btft  company.. 
Character^  however,  was  the  leaft  thing 
coniiui.  ;  in  the  choice  of 

herttcqwaimance.     She  :\<  identally  met 
with  this  lady  at  .  's,  fell  into 

difcourfe  with  her,  IIKL-.  .,fi  >  invited  her 
to  her  Jioufe,  and  there  focn  giew  a  great 
intimacy  between  them.  '1  .at  Roxana 
was  kept  by  Miramour  was  no  fccrtt  to . 
the  towr.,  nor  did  fhe  attempt  to  make 
any  of  it  to  Sabina ;  on  the  contrary, 
fhe  talked  freely  to  her  of  their  amorous' 
correspondence .  But  how  dangerous  is 
it  for  one  woman  to  boaft  too  much  of 
the  perfections  of  her  lover,  to  an 
nolefs  fanguinein  her  conftitution?  Sa- 
bina, who  had  often  feen  Miramour'' 
without  taking  any  notice  of  him,  now 
became  fo  fired  with  the  raptv.rous  de- 
fcription  given  of  him  by  his  mithtfs, 
that  fhe  infiantly  became  her  rival,  ami. 
languifhed  to  experience  in  reality  that 
happinefs  which  the  other  had  given  her. 
fo  high  an  idea  of.  As  Hie  never  took 
any  thing  of  this  nature  into  her  head 
without  attempting  to  accomplifh  it, 
and  had  no  regard  to  decorum  in  the. 
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manner  of  her  doing  fo,  fbe  fent  a  billet 
to  him  by  a  porter,  containing  thefe 
lines— 

<    3IR) 

*  jF  your  attachment  to  the  charms  of 
•••  *  your  kept    miltrefs    makes   you 

*  not  look  on  the  reft  of  womankind  as 
«  infipid  creatures,   the  invitation  this 

*  brings  you  will  not  be  unwelcome. 
•-  A  woman  of  quality*  young,  and  in 

*  rnoft  men's  eyes  handfome,  has  found 

*  fomething  in    you  that  excites  in  her 
4  the  defire  of  a  private  interview,  and 

*  to  that  end  will  call  on  you  this  even- 

*  ing  about  feven,  at  White's;  till  when 

*  mult  remain,  with  a  great  deal  of  im- 
'  patience, 

*  Your  INCOGNITA.' 

The  meifenger  who  carried  this  had 
ftrict  orders  not  to  tell  from  whom  it 
came:  curiofity,  however— for  it  could 
be  called  no  other  paflion  as  yet — made 
Mirarnonr  punctual  to  the  time,  nor 
was  Sabiua  lels  fo.  He  had  not  waited 
many  minutes  before  me  came.  On  his 
coining  into  the  coach,  he  found  her 
face  entirely  hid  under  her  hood;  which 
(he  told  him,  laughing,  hemuft  not  ex- 
peel  .to  fee,  till  tht-y  were  in  a  place  more 
proper  for  him  to  give  her  proof  how 
agreeable  it  was  to  him.  On  this  he 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  an  ad- 
jacent tavern;  where  being  fhewn  into  a 
private  room,  the  lady  loon  threw  off 
her  difguife.  He  had  not  enough  de- 
pended on  the  character  me  had  given  of 
herlelf,  not  to  be  furprized  and  tranf- 
ported  on  finding  Sabina  in  theperfon  of 
his  incognita;  and  exprefled  the  fenfe  he 
had  of  the  honour  me  did,  and  the  happi- 
nefs  he  hoped  their  meeting  would  beftow 
on  him,  in  terms  fo  warm  and  fopaffion- 
ate,  as  infinitely  charmed  her.  They 
pafled  fome  hours  together  to  their  mu- 
tual fatisfaftionj  nor  parted  without  an 
appointment  to  fee  each  other  the  next 
day:  but  Sabina,  not  thinking  it  fafe 
to  come  often  to  fo  publick  a  place  as  a 
tavern,  undertook  to  provide  a  more 
proper  fcene  tor  the  continuance  of  their 
intrigue. 

As  indolent  as  this  lady  is  in  moft 
other  affairs,  it  mult  be  conlefled  that 
no  woman  was  ever  more  punctual,  or 
more  indefatigable,  in  every  thing  re- 
lating to  love.  On  confulting  with  a 
female  acquaintance,  who  had  been  of- 
ten neceflary  on  fuck  occafions,  (lie  was 


advifed  by  her  to  hire  a  private  lodging 
by  the  quarter,  in  fome  obfcure  nook  of 
the  town,  to  which  fhe  might  retire 
whenever  fhe  had  a  mind,  as  it  would 
be  always  ready,  and  neither  herfelf  nor 
the  friends  Ihe  fhould  bring  with  her  be 
taken  any  notice  of.  Sabina  highly  ap- 
proving of  what  file  faid,  the  project  was 
put  in  immediate  execution.  The  wo- 
man took  upon  herfelf  the  accomplifh- 
ment  of  what  flic  had  propofed,  and  ea- 
fily  found  a  place  every  way  fuitable  for 
the  bulinefs  it  was  defigned.  The 
chamber  was  neat,  fpacious,  and  well 
furnifhed  ;  there  was  a  back-door  to  the 
houfe,  through  which  any  one  might 
flip  out  in  cafe  of  any  danger  of  difco- 
very;  and  the  landlady  knew  perfectly 
well  the  decorum  fhe  ought  to  obferve 
in  regard  to  her  guefts.  The  heroine  of 
this  adventure  was  very  well  pleafedwith 
the  accommodation  procured  for  herj 
and  having  got  this  recefs,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  French,  fhe  ufed  to  call 
her  petit  maifon,  henceforward  never 
met  Miramour  at  any  other  place. 

But  there  was  one  thing  I  forgot  to 
mention  in  giving  the  character  of  this 
lady,  which  is  the  uncertainty  of  her 
temper.  She  is  no  lefs  inconftant  than. 
Ihe  is  amorous;  and  changes  her  lovers 
almoft  as  often  as  (he  does  her  cloaths, 
and  never  keeps  either  till  they  are  worn 
out:  a  new  friend,  like  a  new  fafhion, 
is  always  charming  to  herj  but  a  very 
little  time  ferves  to  make  her  equally 
grow  weary  of  both.  She  loved  Mira- 
mour till  fhe  faw  Youngly;  but  there 
was  fomething  in  the  perfon  and  con- 
verfation  of  this  laft  gentleman,  that 
making  reafon  coincide  with  parlion,  it 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  fhe  gave 
him  the  preference  ;  and  a  woman  of  a 
lei's  mutable  difpofition  might  have  been 
eafily  abfulved  for  transferring  her  af- 
fections te  an  object  fo  much  more  wor- 
thy than  the  late  engrofler  of  her  heart. 

On  her  firft  acquaintance  with  him, 
fhe  made  advances  to  him;  which  he  is 
too  much  a  man  of  pleafure  to  refil't 
from  any  fine  woman  :  he  returned  thofe 
of  Sabina  in  a  manner  which  made  her 
think  him  as  much  devoted  to  her  as 
fl.e  could  wifh;  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore Ihe  gave  him  an  invitation  to  drink 
tea  with  her  at  her  private  apartment, 
where  fhe  told  him  they  might  laugh 
away  an  hour  without  interruption.  He 
took  the  hint,  and  flew  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  where  it  was  not  to  be 
L  doubted 
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doubted  but  he  found  all  the  welcome  he 
could  wifh  or  expe6l  from  the  obliging 
fair.  They  had  many  interviews;  but 
Youngly  having  by  fmne  accident  heard 
of  her  intrigue  with  Miramour,  he  not 
only  frequently  reproached  her  with  it, 
but  alfo  was  far  from  feeling  for  her  that 
affe&ion  in  his  heart,  which  otherwife 
her  beauty  might  have  infpired  him 
with. 

In  the  mean  time  Roxana,  who  from 
the  commencement  of  Miramour's  ac- 
quaintance with  Sabina  had  feen  him 
lefs  often  than  (he  had  been  accustomed, 
and  had  alfo  fome  other  rcafons  to  fu- 
fpecl  adecreafe  of  aflfeclion,  began  pre- 
ftntly  to  imagine  fome  new  face  had 
Supplanted  her.  She  complained  to  him 
of  his  vmkindnefs,  but  he  abiblutely  de- 
nied having  given  her  any  caufe,  and 
made  a  thouiand  excuies  for  his  late 
behaviour:  but  this  did  not  fatisfy  her, 
fhe  was  not  to  be  deceived  in  matters  of 
which  fhe  was  fo  good  a  judge;  and  con- 
vinced that  fhe  had  a  rival,  bent  her 
whole  thoughts  on  difcovering  the  per- 
fon.  By  an  emiflary  whom  fhe  em- 
ployed to  watch  Miramour  wherever  he 
went,  fhe  foon  found  out  the  place 
where  he  met  the  object  of  his  new  at- 
tachment; but  as  that  lady  was  carried 
into  the  houfe  in  a  chair,  with  the  cur- 
tains clofe  drawn,  was  Hill  as  far  as 
ever  fiom  knowing  the  face  that  had 
undone  her.  Upon  enquiry  among  the 
neighbours,  fhe  was  informed  that  the 
lioufe  was  noted  for  giving  reception  to 
people  who  liked  each  other  more  than 
they  were  willing  the  world  mould 
know;  and  this  put  a  ftratagem  into  her 
head,  which  was  crowned  with  all  the 
fucccfs  (he  could  wifh  or  hope;  not  only 
for  exploring  what  at  prefent  was  a  myf- 
tery  to  her,  but  alfo  for  being  amply 
revenged  on  her  fair  rival. 

The  miltrels  of  Miramour  knew  the 
town  long  before  (he  knew  him,  and 
was  not  unacquainted  with  the  culioms 
of  fuch  houfes.  She  went  one  morning 
to  the  governanteof  this;  and,  after  fay- 
ing fhe  had  been  recommended  by  a 
perfon  who  knew  her,  told  her  fliefhouid 
be  glad  to  have  a  chamber,  to  which  fhe 
nu'p.ht  fomeiimes  come  with  a  friend 
whom  it  was  not  convenient  for  her  to 
fee  at  home.  The  old  gentlewoman  re- 
plied, that  her  belt  room  was  rented  by 
the  quarter,  by  a  lady  who  came  often 
thither;  and  that  the  next,  which  was 
tlv  oi;ly  01. e  flu  hao  to  fpaic,  fli  i feared 


would  be  too  fmall.  Roxana  cried  fhe 
did  not  regard  how  fmall  it  was,  pro- 
vided it  was  otherwife  commodious. 
On  this  fhe  was  fliewed  up  to  it ;  and 
finding  it  was  divided  from  the  other 
only  by  a  thin  wainfcot  partition,  pre- 
fently  agreed  for  itj  giving  the  old  wo- 
man fo  good  a  premium  in  hand,  that 
fhe  was  highly  fatisfied  with  her  new 
incumbent. 

Having  accomplifhed  fo  far  of  her  de« 
fign  as  to  get  pofleffion  of  the  very  next 
room  to  that  where  her  lover  and  his 
new  miftrefs  met,  fhe  began  to  confider, 
that  to  go  thither  alone  might  raife  fome 
fufpicions  in  the  woman  of  the  houfe, 
and  was  a  little  at  a  lofs  what  man  fhe 
fhould  take  with  her,  and  make  pafs  for 
a  gallant;  as,  whoever  went,  he  muft  be 
made  the  confidante  of  the  whole  affair. 
At  laft  fhe  pitched  i:pon  the  fellow  fhe 
had  employed  as  a  fpy  upon  Miramour. 
His  appearance,  indeed,  was  very  meanj 
but  that  fhe  thought  might  not  be 
garded:  accordingly  fhe  went  the  n< 
day,  accompanied  by  her  pretended 
lant.  They  were  there  fome  time 
fore  the  hour  in  which  he  had  told 
he  had  feen  Miramour  go  in ,  in  order 
prepare  things  for  a  more  perfecl:  difc 
very.  This  was  done  by  the  young  fel- 
low's boring  holes  through  the  wainf- 
cot, in  fo  dexterous  a  manner,  that  they 
could  fee  all  over  the  room  without  be- 
ing feen  tbemfelves,  though  they  flood 
clofe  to  the  orifice.  No  one,  however, 
came  that  night ;  and  the  impatient 
Rcxana  was  obliged  to  return  home  as 
diflatisfied  as  ever. 

The  next  day  fhe  repaired  thither 
again,  attended  as  before,  and  met  with 
the  fame  difappointment ;  but  on  the 
third  was  more  fuccefsful.  She  had  not 
been  many  minutes  in  the  chamber, 
when  a  ruiiling  of  filks  upon  the  Itairs 
made  her  know  fomebody  was  coining 
up;  on  which  (he  ran  haftily,  without 
making  any  noife,  to  one  of  the  peep- 
holes. But  how  great  was  her  arto- 
nimment  when  fhe  faw  Sabina  enter! 
Scarce  could  fhe  refrain  exclaiming 
aloud  againftthe  treachery  of  a  woman 
who,  after  being  made  her  confidante, 
had  robbed  her  of  the  affections  of  her 
lover.  But  foon  the  current  of  her  paf- 
fion  turned  a  different  way;  when,  in- 
ftead  of  Miramour,  fhe  faw  Youngly 
pufh  open  the  door,  and.  throw  himlelf 
into  Sabina's  arms ;  on  which,  with- 
drawing from  her  poll—*  You  fool*^ 

ciied 
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cried  ihe  to  her  emifiary,  '  to  what  a 
fruitlefs  labour  have  you  expofed  me! 
It  is  not  Miramour  that  I  have  all  this 
while  paid  you  for  following.  How 
could  you  be  fo  mope-eyed  as  to  mif- 
take  him  !' — *  Nay,  Madam,*  replied 
lie  fellow, '  I  am  lure  I  know  Mr.  MU 
ramour,  and  I  will  fwearthat  it  was  him 
I  faw  come  into  this  houie,  and  pr-e- 
fently  after  a  lady  in  a  chair,  as  I 
then  told  you.'  Roxana  knew  not 
what  to  think  of  this,  and  faid  no  more; 
but  liltening  attentively  to  the  con- 
verfation  within,  was  prefently  affured 
by  it  that  her  agent  had  neither  deceived 
her,  nor  had  been  deceived  himfelf,  as 
will  appear  by  the  following  dialogue — 
Sabina-.  My  dear,  dear  Youngly,  I 
hope  you  will  now  believe  that  I  love 
you  above  all  the  world. 

ToitHgly.  I  know  you  love  me  enough 
to  make  me  happy,  and  I  ought  to  con- 
tent myfelf  with  the  (hare  I  have  in  your 
affeclions. 

Sabina.  Do  not  talk  of  a  (hare:  by 
Heaven,  you  engrofs  me  all!  my  foul 
and  all  it's  faculties  are  devoted  to 
you. 

Toungly.  And  yet  the  letter  Mira- 
mour accidentally  dropped  in  the  Park, 
and  I  took  up,  flattered  him  with  the 
fame  afTurances  you  now  give  me. 

Sabina.  As  I  unfortunately  played 
the  fool  with  him  before  I  faw  you,  it 
was  neceflary  I  (hould  break  with  him 
by  degrees. 

Toungly.  You  had  once,  however,  a 
real  paffion  for  him. 

Sabina.  No,  it  was  all  in  imagina- 
tion^ I  only  fancied  I  loved  him.  You 
muft  know,  that  filly,  vain  creature,  his 
kept  miftrefs,  was  always  filling  my 
ears  with  ftories  of  the  violence  of  his  af- 
feclion  for  her;  and  it  was  more  to  (hew 
him  the  difference  between  fucha  wretch 
and  a  woman  of  quality,  than  any  ex- 
traordinary liking  I  had  to  his  perfon, 
that  induced  me  to  grant  him  the  favours 
I  did. 

This  was  enough  to  let  the  liftening 
Roxana  into  the  whole  affair.  It  was 
with  much  ado  (he  retrained  herfelf 
from  flying  into  the  next  room,  and  re- 
turning the  con  tempt  thrown  upon  her  by 
the  lall  words  of  Sabina;  but  juft  as  (he 
was  at  the  door,  and  ready  to  burft  in 
on  the  unfu  ("peeling  pair,  a  fudden 
thought  made  her  turn  back.  «  All  I 


*  can  fay  to  this  perfidious  woman,1 
cried  (he  to  herfelf,  '  will  avail  me  no- 
'  thing ;  the  wrongs  I  have  received  d«- 
*'mand  a  vengeance  more  compleat,' 
She  then  fat  down  ag^iin  ;  and,  calmly 
meditating  on  what  (he  had  to  do,  the 
fertility  of  her  invention  foon  fupplied 
her  with  the  means  of  repaying,  with 
intereft,  the  double  affront  Sabina  had 
given  both  to  her(elf  and  Miramour, 
whom  it  is  certain  Ihe  loved  with  more 
fmcerity  than  is  commonly  found  among 
women  of  her  prof'effion.  She  itaid  till 
the  lovers  took  their  leaves  of  each  other, 
and  heard  an  appointment  made  between 
them  to  meet  again  on  the  enfuing 
Thurfday. 

Having  fully  perfecled  in  her  mind 
the  defign  (he  foon  after  put  in  execu- 
tion, (he  called  for  the  woman  of  the 
houfe,  and  faid  to  her — '  Madam,  I 
know  not  but  fome  gentlemen  may 
pafsan  hour  or  two  with  me  here  next 
Thurfday.  They  maypoffibly  come 
before  me:  but  I  defire  you  will  give 
them  admittance;  and,  to  prevent  mif- 
takes,  as  the  furniture  of  the  room  is 
yellow,  they  (hall  a(k  for  the  key  of. 
the  yellow  chamber/  The  other  re- 
plied, that  (he  might  depend  on  her 
punctuality  in  oblerving  her  commands. 
After  which  Roxana  went  away;  but 
what  (he  meant  by  the  orders  (lie  had 
given  muft  be  left  to  the  next  chapter  to 
explain. 

CHAP.    V. 

CONTAINS  THE  CATASTROPHE  OF 
AN  ADVENTURE,  WHICH  THEAU- 
THOR  THINKS  FIT  TO  DECLARE 
IS  INSERTED  IN  THESE  LUCU- 
BRATIONS LESS  TO  AMUSE  HIS 
READER,  THAN  FOR  THE  SAKE 
OF  SETTING  IN  A  TRUE  LIGHT 
THOSE  FACTS  WHICH  SOME  PEO- 
PLE HAVE  ARTFULLY  ENDEA- 
VOURED TO  MISREPRESENT  TO 
THE  PUBLICK. 

ROXANA  being  now  fully  fur- 
nifhed  with  materials  for  her  re- 
venge on  Sabina,  without  evpofing  her 
beloved  Miramour  to  the  refeiitment  of 
an  injured  hu(band,  wrote  to  the  latter, 
the  next  morning,  in  words  to  this  ef- 
fecl-— 

La  «  TO 
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*   TO    GERMANICUS. 

4   SIR, 

«  'p  H I S  brings  you  a  very  ungrateful 
-*•  '  piece  of  intelligence:  but,  in 
'  my  opinion,  whoever  fees  a  perfon 
4  wronged,  and  conceals  it,  takes  part 
4  in  the  offence;  and,  though  innocent 
4  of  the  commencement  of  the  crime,  is 
4  acceflary  to  the  continuance  of  it.  It 
«  would  certainly  be  the  utmoft  injuftice, 
4  that  you  mould  be  the  laft  perfon  to 

*  know  what  concerns  yourfelf  alone; 
'  and  I  therefore  think  it  my  duty  to  in- 

*  form  you  of  what  chance  has  difco- 

*  vered  to  me.     Yourwife,  Sir,  isfalfe 

*  to  your  bed,  and    lavifties  on    Mr. 

*  Youngly  all  thofe  favours  which  you 
'  have  a  right  to  engrofs.     The  guilty 
'  pair  meet  twice  or  thrice  every  week, 
'  at  a  lodging  (he  rents  by  the  quarter 
«  for   that  purpofe.     But  to  fay  your 

*  wife  is  guilty  of  fo  foul  a  crime,  is  do- 
4  ing  nothing,    without  putting   it  in 

*  your  power  to  prove  her  fo:  the  thing, 

*  Sir,  is  eafy,  if  you  will  follow  my  di- 
4  regions.     The  lovers  have  appointed 
4  to   meet  to-morrow,  about  ft-ven,  at 
'  their  ufual  rendezvous ;  if  you  go  at 
«  that  time,  or  rather  before  it,  to  the 
'  third  houfe  on  the  left-hand  in  **** 

*  Lane,  on  yourafking  for  Mrs.  *****, 

*  who  is  the  keeper  of  this  private  bro- 

*  thel,  and   tellirig  her  you   want  the 
4  key  of  the  yellow  chamber,  me  will 

*  prefently  conduct  you  to  a  room  ad- 
4  joining  to  that  which  is  the  fcene  of 
4  your  wife'sloofe  pleafnres.     There  are 
4  holes  already  bored  throughthe  wainf- 
'  cot,  through  which  you  may  plainly 
4  difcern  all  that  pafles.     It  is  .at  your 
4  own  option  whether  you  will  have  any 

*  other  witnefles  of  your  wile's  tranf- 

*  grtfiion  than  your  own  eyes,  and  alfo 
4  how  to  behave  rowatds  her  after  de- 

*  teftion.     I  have  difcharged  the  dic- 
*•  tates  of  my  confcience  in  giving  you 
*-  this  information  ;  and  am.  Sir. 

*  Your  unknown  Friend.* 

4  P.  S.  Be  careful  to  drop  no  words 
'  that  may  give  the  woman  of  the 
4  houfe  the  leaft  cauie  to  fufpeft 
*  either  who  you  aie,  or  the  motive 
4  of  your  coming.' 

It  is  convenient  I  mould  now  acquaint 
my  reader,  that  all  I  have  hitherto  related 
of  this  ftory  has  come  to  my  knowledge 
entirely  by  the  report  of  the  perionb 


chiefly  concerned  in  it,  and  without  the 
kaft  aflinSnce  from  my  Belt  of  Invifi- 
bility.  What  yet  remains  to  be  told, 
I  have  the  teftimony  of  my  own  eyes 
and  ears  to  avouch.  The  many  odd  ac- 
counts I  have  heard,  from  time  to  time, 
in  relation  to  Sabina's  conducl,  made 
me  refolve  to  go  one  day  to  the  houfe  of 
Germanicus,  in  order  to  fatisfy  my  cu- 
riolity  with  feeing  in  what  fafhion  this 
couple  behaved  to  each  other. 

The  lady  was  abroad  when  I  came, 
and  I  found  him  up  in  his  dining-room, 
diverting  himfeH  with  playing  on  the 
flute;  but  foon  after  rouzed  from  that 
amufement  by  the  above  letter  being  de- 
livered  to  him  by  his  man,  faying   it 
was  brought  by  a  fellow  who -the  mo- 
ment he  had  put  it  into  his  hands  va- 
nifhed    like  lightning  from   the  door. 
The  emotions  with  which  he   read  it 
were   very   great,  yet  much   lefs  than 
might  have  been  expected  on  fucl»-an 
occafion.     He  paufed,   then  read  again, 
examined  every  line  with  heedful  eyes, 
and   feemed  extremely  divided    in  his 
thoughts  what  credit  he  mould  give  to 
the  information  :  at  laft,  (aid  he  to  him* 
ftlf — '  If  any  one  had  formed  this  con- 
trivance,  through  a  malicious  defign 
of  ruining  her  reputation,  or  my  peace 
of  mind,  they  would   certainly  have; 
taken   other   methods,    and  not,   by 
pointing  out  the  place,   the  hour,  put 
it  in  my  power  to  prov«  at  once  the 
falfcnels  of  the  accuiation.' 
After  this,  hs  threw  himielf  into  aa 
eafy   chair,  leaned    his    head  upon  his 
hand,    and    in  that   poihire  continued 
mufing   for   a  considerable  time;  then 
feeming  more  refulved.  ftarted  up  and 
cried — '  It  is  eal'y  for  me  to  make  en- 
quiry if  there  be  Inch  a  houtc,  if  kept 
by  a  woman  of  the  name  mentioned 
in   the  letter,  and  what  character  it 
hears.     Yet,  why  mould  I  do  this  ? — 
No,  it  is  better  lo  follow  the  inlhtic*. 
tions  given  me,  and  be  at  once  af- 
fured.      It  (hall  be  fo.     As  Shake* 
fpeare  makes  Othello  fay — 

t!  I'll  fee  before  I   doubt;  when  I  doubt, 

•'  prove: 
"  And  on  the  proof  there  is  no  more  but 

«*  thi,— ' 
*«  Away  at  cnce  with  love  or  jcaloufy." 

He  hnd  fcarce  done  repeating  theft 
lines,  when  Sabina  came  in,  fmging  an 
Italian  air.  Gerraanicus  endeavoured 

to' 
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to  recompofe  his  countenance,  but  could 
not  do  it  fowell  as  not  to  make  her  take 
notice  of  the  change,  and  aflc  if  he 
were  out  of  humour;  to  which  he  re- 
pi  ie<l — 

Germanicus.  Out  of  humour.  Ma- 
dam ?  No,  I  have  no  caqfe ;  none  in 
the  world. 

Sabina.  I  think  not,  indeed;  but 
men  will  be  peeviih  fometirnes,  caufe  or 
not  caufe. 

Germanicus.     I  referve  all  my  gaiety 
for  to-morrow,  and  would  have  you  do 
fo  too.     A  kinfmau  of  mine  makes  an 
entertainment,  and  has  fent  an  invita- 
tion for  us  to  be  partakers  of  it. 
Sabina.     What,  to-morrow  ? 
Germanicus.     Yes,  my  dear,  to-mor- 
row evening  :  fo  I  defire  you  will  not 
engage  yourfelf  elfewhere. 

Sabina.  Indeed  I  have  engaged  my- 
felf  already  to  Lady  Gape's  ailtmbly. 

Germanicus.  You  have  time  enough, 
then,  to  lend  to  excufe  youriclf  from 
going. 

Sabina.  Indeed  I  mall  not.  I  would 
not  difappoint  my  dear  Lady  Gape  for 
all  the  kinfmen  in  the  world.  But  I 
would  have  you  go:  you  may  fay  I  am 
not  well,  and  then  my  abfence  cannot  be 
taken  amifs. 

It  was  very  plain  to  me,  that  Germa- 
nicus made  this  pretended  invitation  only 
as  a  trap  10  diliover  whether  fhe  had 
really  any  engagement  on  her  hands  that 
fhe  would  not  he  willing  to  break;  and 
it  is  alfoas  little  to  be  doubted,  but  that 
her  anlwers  very  much  corroborated  the 
contents  of  the  epiftle  he  had  jutf  re- 
ceived. He  forced  himfelf,  however,  to 
tell  her,  with  a  fmile,  that  every  thing 
Jhouid  be  as  ihe  would  have  it,  and  that 
he  would  no  farther  prefs  her.  Some 
company  prefently  after  coming  in,  I 
found  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
learned  at  that  time,  fotook  the  firft  op- 
portunity of  quitting  the  houfe;  and 
went  again,  thenext  afternoon,  in  hopes 
of  difcovering  fomething  more. 

On  my  arrival,  the  hufband  and  wife 
were  fitting  together  in  the  molt  feeming 
amicable  manner.  After  fome  1'ttle 
^ime  Germanicus  rofe  up,  and  put  on 
his  hat  and  fword,  in  order,  as  he  faid, 
to  go  to  his  kinfman  ;  on  which  Sa- 
bina, with  a  great  deal  ot  complaiiance, 
faid  to  htm— 

Sabina.  You  will  not  walk,  fure, 
my  dear !  Have  you  ordered  the  hoi  fes 
to  be  put  to  ? 


Germanicus.  No,  my  dear;  I  leave 
the  coach  for  you. 

Sabina.  Thereis  nooccafion.  F  always 
chufeto  go  to  thefe  places  in  a  chair. 

Germanicus.  That  is  as  you  plt:afe  • 
but  I  fliall  walk,  as  I  have  three  or  four 
places  to  call  at  in  my  way  to  my  con- 
fin's;  fo  farewel,  my  dear.  I  hope  you 
will  be  as  merry  at  the  aflfembly,  as  I 
hope  to  beat  the  entertainment. 

As  I  imagined  Germanicus  had  fome- 
thing in  his  head  more  than  I  knew  of, 
by  his  being  ib  hafty  to  be  gone,  I  fol- 
lowed him  clofe  at  his  heels,  and  found 
I  had  not  been  miftaken  in  my  fuppofi- 
tion.  He  went  into  a  tavern,  where  two 
gentlemen i  whom  he  had  defired  to  meet 
him  there,  waited  for  him.  Thebufineis 
he  had  with  them,  was  to  communicate 
the  letter  he  had  received  from  the  un- 
known friend ;  and,  after  having  con- 
fidered  a  lit'ie  on  the  matter,  they  agreed' 
that  they  fhould  ail  three  go  together; 
not  only  tp  prevent  any  imliicreet  ef- 
fccls  of  his  rage  on  the  perfons  who 
wronged  him,  in  cafe  the  affair  fliould 
prove  as  the  letter  had  reprdenied,  but 
alib  to  be  his  witntfles,  if  he  thought 
proper  to  bring  it  before  a  court  of  jiuii- 
catuie.  They  liaid  ti,l  a  little  before  fe- 
ven;  then  went,  according  to  the  direc- 
tions given  by  Roxana,  and  found 
every  thing  lofWred  the  defcription. 
They  were  (hewn  up  into  the  yellow 
chamber:  I  ftill  accompanied  them;  and 
made  a  fourth  perfon,  unfelt,  as  well  as 
unfeen,  by  any  of  them. 

They  had  not  been  there  above  half 
an  hour,  before  Sabina  came  into  the 
next  room;  Young! y  foon  after  joined 
her  ;  and  the  much-injured  hufband, 
and  his  two  friends,  faw  enough,  from 
the  peep-holes  in  the  partition,  to  con- 
vince them  of  the  truth  of  that  informa- 
tion which  had  brought  them  thither. 
Difficult  was  it  for  Grnnanicus  to  re- 
ftrain  his  fury  on  fo  mocking  a  fpe&acle; 
but  his  two  friends  refunding  him  that 
there  was  a  much  better  w*y  for  him  to 
fliew  his  refentment,  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  on  to  retire.  They  both  went 
home  with  him,  as  did  mylelf;  refolving 
to  fee  what  farther  events  this  night 
would  produce.  Sabina  came  not  home 
till  near  two  hours  paft  midnight :  but 
Germanicus  had  ordered  that  the  door 
mould  not  be  opened;  and,  after  her 
chairmen  had  knocked  two  or  three  times, 
he  went  himfelf  to  the  parlour-window, 
and  fpoke  to  her  in  theie  terms — 

Germanicut' 
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Germanicus.  Pleafe,  Madam,  to  re- 
turn from  whence  you  came,  or  where- 
ever  elfe  you  (hall  think  proper.  My 
houfe  (hall  no  longer  be  the  (belter  of  a 
proftitute. 

Sabina.  What,  is  the  man  mad! 
Sure  you  have  been  drinking  bad  wine 
to-night ! 

Germanicus.  No,  Madam,  the  beft 
I  ever  drank  in  my  life;  it  has  opened 
my  eyes,  and  (hewn  me  the  viper  I  have 
folon£  cheiifhed  in  my  bolbm,  and  now 
throw  off  for  ever.  But  I  would  not 
wifh  you  to  (lay  longer  in  the  cold;  you 
can  have  no  entrance  here;  Mr.  Youngly 
will  doubtlefs  aiford  you  a  part  of  his 
bed. 

With  thefe  words  he  fliut  the  win- 
dow; and  Sabina,  finding  herf:lf  de- 
tected, and  that  her  huibant)  was  rtfo- 
lute,  ordered  her  chair  from  the  door; 
and  after  ibme  little  confuleratiou  how  to 
d.ifpofe  of  herlelf,  thought  it  beft  to  take 
her  hufband's  advice,  and  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  (he  came,  as  it  was 


the  only  afylum  to  which  (he  could  have  • 
recourfe  at  fo  unfeafonable  an  hour. 

In  the  feveral  vifits  I  afterwards  made 
to  Germanicus,  I  perceived  he  behaved 
with  much  more  moderation  than  fome 
h u (bands  would  have  done.  Philofo- 
phy  had  taught  him  to  fupport  with  pa- 
tience a  misfortune  which  was  irreme- 
diable; he  contented  himfelf  with  taking 
fuch  revenge  as  the  laws  of  England 
have  provided  in  thefe  cafes.  Youngly 
was  fummoncd  before  a  court  of  judica- 
ture, and  a  penalty  inflicted  on  him  for 
his  offence;  but  it  would  have  been  larger, 
had  it  not  been  proved,  by  inconteftible 
evidences,  that  he  had  not  been  the  firft 
who  had  feduced  Sabina  from  her  mar- 
riage-vows. As  for  the  lady,  (he  is  now 
abandoned  and  defpifed  by  both  her  lo- 
vers; and  if  there  be  a  pofTibility  that 
any  thing  can  bring  her  to  a  ji .ft  lenfeof 
the  faults  me  has  been  guilty  of,  it  muft 
be  the  contempt  (lie  is  treated  with  by 
all  degrees  of  people. 


END    OF    THE     THIRD    BOOK. 
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BOOK     IV. 


CHAP.    I. 

IN  WHICHTHEAUTHORCONFESSES 
HAVING  BEEN  GUILTY  OFPETTY 
LARCENY;  BUT  HOPES  THAT 
IT  MERITS  FORGIVENESS  FROM 
THOSE  INTO  WHOSE  HANDS  THIS 
WORK  MAY  FALL,  AS  THE  CHIEF 
MOTIVE  FOR  COMMITTING  IT 
WAS  TO  OBL4CE  THE  PUBL1CK. 

&v  Have  been  intimately  ac- 
3*  quainted  with  Belinda  for 
<£  a  considerable  time  in  my 
j*  vi(lble  capacity,  yet  never 
°nce  teok  it  into  my  head 
to  make  her  a  vifit  under 
the  cover  of  my  Belt,  till  her  return 
from  Bath  this  lafl  feafon;  nor  perhaps 
had  done  it  then,  if  I  had  not  been  told 
that  fhe  fuffered  herfelf  to  be  conduced 
to  that  place  by  a  certain  gentleman 
whom  I  thought  it  highly  improper  for 
her  to  continue  any  converfatic>  with, 
as  he  was  a  married  man,  and  the  fame 
Philander  hereafter  mentioned  in  feme 
of  Selima's  letters.  On  my  entering 
her  apartment,  I  found  her  bufy  with 
her  waiting-maid  in  unpacking  her  bag- 
gage; which  coming  by  the  waggon,  it 
Items  had  arrived  in  town  but  the  night 


before.  As  I  could  promife  myfelf  but 
little  entertainment  from  the  affortment 
of  ribbands,  jewels,  &c.  I  was  thinking 
to  quit  the  place,  and  return  at  a  more 
fit  feafcm  ;  when  the  maid,  pulling  out 
a  fattin  bag  full  of  papers,  afked  her 
where  fhe  would  have  thole  writings 
laid;  on  which  Belinda  turned  her  head 
that  way,  and  replied — '  They  are  a 

*  heap  of  letters  I  received  at  Bath,  of 
'  no  manner  of  confequence.     I  have  no 
'  room  for  fuch  rubbifh ;  take  and  throw 

*  them  all  into  the  fire.' 

The  maid  was  jult  going  to  do  as  fhe 
was  bid,  but  was  flopped  by  Belinda, 
who  fuddenly  fcreamed  out — '  Hold! 

*  hold!     I  had  forgot,  that  one  day,  in 
'  a  hurry,  I  fluffed  two  or  three  letters 
'  and  poemsof  Philander'samongthem; 
'  and  I  would  not  have  one  line  of  that 
4  dear  witty  creature's  deftroyed  for  all 
'  the  world.     Pour  them  all  out  of  the 
'  bag,    and  look   on   the   names  fub- 

*  fcribed,  that  I  may  direft  you   how 

*  to  feparate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.' 
The  maid  then  threw  them  all  down 
upon  the  carpet,  and  opened  them  one 
by  one;  which  done,  Belinda  added— 
«  You  need  fearch  no  farther;  I  have 
'  found    all    Philander's    letters    and 

*  poems  in  this  drawer;  fo  cram  toge- 

*  therall  you  have  there,  and  thruft  them 

«  into 
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'  into  the  fire.'  This  fcntence  was 
punctually  executed,  according  to  the 
beft  of  the  maid's  belief;  but  the  pour 
girl  knew  not  there  was  an  Invifible 
Thief,  who  ftood  clofe  at  her  elbow, 
and  while  (he  turned  her  head  another 
way,  had  the  dexterity  to  prefer  ve  feme 
part  of  the  condemned  cargo,  and  (lip 
it  into  his  pocket. 

Selima  at  that  time  engroflbd  great  part 
of  the  converfation  in  town.  She  was  a 
young  woman  of  no  fortune,  and  few 
other  endowments  befides  her  beauty, 
of  which,  in  the  opinion  of  moft  people, 
fhe  has  an  uncommon  (hare  ;  though  to 
me  there  is  a  Certain  fiercenefs  in  her 
eyes,  and  a  boldnefs  diffufed  through  all 
her  features,  which  rcb  them  of  that 
lovelinefs  which  they  would  otherwise 
have.  Such  as  fhe  is,  however,  fhe 
captivated  the  hearts  of  two  perfons  who 
might  have  carried  their  addrefies  much 
higher  without  danger  of  a  rerufal:  the 
one  is  born  to  a  title,  and  the  other  pof- 
fefled  of  wealth  which,  whenever  he 
pleafes,  may  procure  him  one;  and  nei- 
ther of  them  can  be  thought  deficient  in 
any  of  thofe  qualifications  which  conrti- 
tute  the  fine  gentleman.  Yet  Selima  was 
frill  unmarried;  both  her  lovers  were 
equally  in  fufpence,  ami  nobody  could  tell 
\vhich,  or  whether  either  of  them,  would 
be  the  happy  man.  It  is  not  therefore 
to  be  wondered  at,  that  a  perfon  of  my 
humour  fhould  be  extiemely  defirous  of 
being  let  into  a  fecret  which  feemed  fo 
impenetrable,  even  to  thofe  who  pre- 
tended to  be  moft  knowing  in  other 
things;  nor  that  I  gladly  embraced  an 
opportunity  which  bid  Ib  iair  for  the  (a- 
tista&ionof  my  ci.inofuy,  as  the  getting 
her  letters  into  my  poflejfion,  Belinda 
having  faid  they  contained  the  whole 
hift  ry  of  this  affair. 

Behold  now  my  theft  !  Belinda's 
maid  had  no  fooner  laid  down  the  packet, 
by  her  lady's  orders,  than  I  kept  my 
eye  conftantly  fixed  upon  it,  till  a  con- 
venient moment  offered  for  conveying  it 
from  among  the  others,  which  I  did  with 
great  adroitnefs.  After  this  I  flaid  no 
longer  with  Belinda,  not  doubting  hut 
I  had  now  about  mebetter  materials  for 
my  entertainment,  than  any  I  could  ex- 
pecl<  to  be  furnished  with  in  her  apart- 
ment, at  lea  ft  for  the  prefent. 

The  diftance  between  Belinda's  lodg- 
ings and  my  own  feemed  now  to  betwice 
as  long  as  ulual,  though  I  believe  I 
meaiuicd  much  fewer  paces  than  ever 


I  had  done  before,  fo  great  was  my  im- 
paiienceto  be  at  home,  and  examine  the 
treafure  I  brought  with  me.  To  avoid 
confufion,!  examined  the  dates  of  every 
letter,  and  /hall  prefent  them  to  my  read- 
ers in  the  order  they  were  fent  to  her 
while  at  Bath. 


LETTER    I. 

'    DEAR    BELINDA, 

*  T  Received  the  favour  of  yours  with 
•*  *  a  double  fatisfacVion ;  firft,  as  it 
brought  me  news  of  your  fafe  arrival 
at  that  agreeable  placr,  and  that  every 
thing  in   it  anivvered  your  wifties  and 
expectations;  and  fecondly,  as  it  af- 
fures  me  of  your  friend/hip,   by  the 
kind  concern  you  are  plea  fed  to  ex- 
prefs  for    my   welfare.      As  to  my 
health,  I  have  quite  loft  that  ugly  cough 
which  fo  much  perfecuted  me  when 
you  left  London;  but  as  to  my  affairs, 
they  are  ftill  in  the  fame  fluctuating 
and  unfettled  condition  as  ever.     Do- 
ranres    ftill   continues   his   addrefles, 
Vanucius  does  the  fame.    How  happy 
might  I  be  if  I  was  loved  bat  by  one 
of  them  !    but  both  equally  purfuing 
me,   impedes  all  the  good  fortune  I 
might  enjoy  with  either. 
'  You  may  remember  how  much  my 
mamma   was  tranfported   when  Do- 
rantes  firft  declared  himfelf  my  lover. 
Vanucius,  though  not  quite  dropped, 
wss  then  little  regarded  either  by  my- 
felf  or  her :  but  now  the  cafe  is  altered } 
(he  charges  me  to  treat  both  with  an 
equal  freedom;  and,  indeed,  I  think 
it  would  be  highly  impolitick  to  do 
otherwi;e.     The  truth    is,  Dorantcs 
does  not  come  fo  directly  to  the  point 
as  could  be  wifhed:  his   court  ft- ip  it 
paflionate,  tender,  and  full  of  fire;  Ive 
fwears  1  am  the  idol  of  his  Joul,  that 
he  could  not  live  without  me,  and  that 
all  his  hopes  are  centered  in  being  one 
day    happy   in    poflefling    me;    yet, 
among  all  thefe  fine  (peeches,  he  fel- 
dom  mention*   marriage;  and   when 
he  does,  it  is  in  fo  (light  and  evafive  a 
m:  n*er,  as  to  give  me  fometimes  caufe 
to  fear  his  defigns  are  rather  on  my 
heart  than   hand.     If  this  fhould  be 
his  intention,  and  I  were  weak  enough 
to  have  fixed  my  afFtclion  on  him, 
how   miferable   fliould  I  be!      But, 
thank   Heaven,  I  have  none  of  that 
ibft  folly  in  my  competition  by  which 
'I  have 
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I  have  feen  fo  many  of  our  fex  mifled; 
my  ruling  paffions  are  intereft  and 
ambition;  and  I  would  not  hefitatc 
one  moment  to  give  myfelf  to  Vanu- 
cius,  if  the  rank,  and  title  of  Do- 
rantesdid  not  tempt  me  to  wait  awhile 
the  reiult  of  his  pretenfions. 

*  I  was  yefterday  morning  in  the  Mall 
with  Vanucius:  Dorantes  was  walk- 
ing there    with   fome   company  5  he 
changed  colour,    and  feemed  in  fome 
agitation    on    meeting    us    together. 
This  I  looked  upon  as  a  good  lign; 
but  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  came  to 
viiitme,  and  I  expected  he.  would  either 
have  complained  ot  my  indifference  to 
him,  or  reproached  me  for  the  publick 
encouragement  I  had  given  his  rival ; 
he  did  neither,  but  behaved  the  whole 
time  with  all  the  calmnefs  and  infen- 
fibility  of  a  Stoick.    I  muft  confefs,  I 
was  never  more   difappointed  in  all 
my  life,  as  I  had  frequently  feen  him 
kindle  into  jealoufy  on  a  lefs  occafion ; 
and  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
violence  of  his  pafllon  was  in  a  great 
ineaiure   abated,     according  to   this 
maxim  of  Mr.  Dryden — 

"  Diftruft  In  lovers  Is  too  warm  a  fun  ; 
«'  But  yet 'tis  night  in  love  when  that  is 
"  gone." 

*  On  confulting  with  my  mamma,  I 
found   (he  was   of  the  lame  way  of 
thinking;  and  it  was  agreed  upon  be- 
tween us,  not  to  fufferourfelves  to  be 
triHed  with  any  longer,  but  that  the 
next  time  Vanucius  made  an  offer  of 
his  hand,  I  fliould  accept  it.     But, 
my  dear  Belinda,  this  morning  has 
put  a  ftop   to   the   refolution  of  la(t 
night.      I  was    fcarce  out  of  bed, 
when   I  received  from  Dorantes   the 
moPcpaflionatebillet  that  ever  was  dic- 
tated by  the  heart  of  man;  occaiioned, 
as  he  fays,  by  dreaming  he  had  nn  in 
his  arms.     If  his  love  be  half  ib  im- 
patient to  have  me  there  as  lie  pretends 
it  is,   he  will  certainly  be  now   more 
prefling  to  make  me  his  own  than  i,i- 
tbertept  has  been. 

*  My  next,   perhaps,  may  bring  you 
the  decifion  of  my  fate:  mean  time,  I 
mould  be  glad  to  hear  what  is  doing 
at  Bath,  and  what  new  copquefts  you 
have  made  there;  for  how  much  fo- 
ever  you  may  be  envied  by  ibme  of 
your  acquaintance,    be  allured   that 
«very  thing  that  contributes  to  your 


4  fatisfaftion,  will  always  afford  a  fe- 
4  cret  pleafure  to  her  who  is,  with  the 
4  moil  perfect  amity,  &c. 

'  SELIMA.* 


LETTER    II. 

*     DKAR     BELINDA, 

I  Am  forry  to  tell  you,  that  the  per- 
*  plexity  of  my  own  affairs  has  hin- 
dered  me  from  being  inqnifitive  enough 
into  thole  of  other  people,  for  me  to 
be  able  to  fend  you  the  intelligence 
you  requeft;  but  as  I  datter  myielf, 
that  what  regards  myielf  will  be  al- 
ways  moft  inteiefting  to  you,  I  mail 
oive  you  a  brief  detail  of  what  has 
happened  to  me  in  relation  to  Dorantes, 
iince  his  lalt  kind  letter  mentioned  in 
mv  former. 

4  He  came  the  fame  evening.  The 
dilco  irfc  he  entertained  me  with  was 
of  a  piece  withhis  epiftle,  all  love  and 
tranfport.  He  begged  I  would  favour 
him  with  my  company  to  the  theatre 
in  Drury  Lane,  where  he  had  already 
fent  a  fervant  to  keep  places  in  the 
box;  I  confented,  and  went  with  him 
in  his  chariot.  The  play  was  Romeo 
and  Juliet:  he  applied  all  the  tender 
things  fpoke  by  the  former  of  thef'e 
lovers  to  his  own  'paflion,  and  prefled 
my  hand  with  a  vehemence  of  fond- 
nefs,  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  doing  fo  unperceived  by  the  audi- 
ence. 

'   I  faw  him  again  next  day.     We 

were   alone  together  in    the  dining- 

room;  and  my  gown  being  a  little 

more  off  my  moulder  than  ordinary, 

he  laid  his  face  upon  my  bare  neck, 

crying — "  Oh,  I  could  dwell  forever 

here!"'     On  this  I   took  courage  to 

fay  to  him— '*  Yet,  Dorantes,  when 

o .ice  I  become  your  wife,  thele   ar- 

dours   will  perhaps  link  into  a  cot,} 

indifference.'11—"  No,   my  angel  '/* 

returned   he,  "  defire  will  rather  in- 

cieafe  by  enjoyment  of  your  perfon; 

the   Iweets   contained   in   this    dear 

frame  are  of  too  divine  a  nature  ever 

toiatiate."     In  fpeaking  thefe  words, 

he  catched  me  fuddenly  in  his  arms, 

held  me  to  his  hofom,  and  joined  his 

lips  to  mine  with  fo  newhat,  I  thought, 

of  an  unbecoming  warmth.     I  ftfng- 

gled   to   get   looie;  and  when  I  had 

done  fo,  retired  fome  paces  fiom  him, 

and  fuid,  with  all  the 

M 
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«  could  aflume— "  Forbear  thefe  liber-     4 
<«  ties,    Sir,  till  authorized  by  law  to    4 
««  take  them."     He  afked  my  pardon, 
'  apologized  for  what  he  had  done  by 

*  the  violence  of  his  paflion,   and  then 

*  fat  down;  but  appeared  more  than  or- 
'  dinarily  penfive  afterwards,  fpoke  lit- 

*  tie,  and  made  his  vifit  much  fliorter 

*  than  ufual. 

«On  my  acquainting  my  mamma  with 

*  what  had  paffed  between  us,vfhe  did  not 
«  at  all  like  it,  and  went  directly  to  her 
«  old  friend,  you  know  who  1  mean,  to 

*  be  advifed  by  him  how  to  proceed  in  a 

*  circumftance  at  once  fo  intricate  and 
«  critical.     He  told  her,  that  my  father 

*  ought  to  appear  in  this  bufmefs;  that 
«  it  was  his  place,  and  his  alone,  to  de- 
«  mand  of  Dorantes  an  explanation  of 
'  his  defigns  in  regard  to  the  courtfhip 
1  he  fo  long  had  made  to  his  daughter. 

*  My  mamma  had  always  been  of  his 
«  opinion;  but  knowing  the  indolence 
<  of  my  father's  temper,  had  forbore 

*  mentioning  it  to  him:  however,  fhe 
«  urged  it  to  him,  but  all  fhe  could  lay 
«  or  offer  has  been  ineffectual;   his  an- 
•«  fwer  was,  that  he  did  not  know  how 

*  to  fpeak  to  a  perfon  of  Dorantes' s  qua- 

*  lityon  any  fuch  matter;  that  he  would 
'  not  interfere  in  it,  and  we  might  aft 

*  as  we  thought  proper  ourfelves. 

*  This,  you  will  own,    is  very  vexa- 

*  tious;  but  there  is  no  turning  him  out 
'  of  his  own  way.    Mamma  is  now  re- 

*  folved,  fmce  there  is  no  other  remedy, 
'  to  take  the  talk  upon  herfelf,  as  foon 
'  as  Dorantes  comes  to  town :   he  is  at 
'  prefent  gone  on  a  hunting-match  with 
'  fome  gentlemen,  but  is  expected  to  re- 
'  turn  in  two  days  at  fartheft,  and  we 
'  fhall  then  fee  the  event.    For  my  part, 
'  my  fpirits  are  fo  much  fatigued  and 
«  haraffed  with  this  fufpence,   that  there 
'  is  but  one  thing  hinders  me  from  put- 

*  ting  an  immediate  end  to  it  by  mar- 
'  rying  with  Vanucius.     The  perfons 

*  of  the  men  are  equal  to  me;   but,    O 
<  Belinda!  I  am  paflionately  in  love  with 

*  the  title  of  Dorantes!  Would  he  were 

*  half  as  much  fo  with  my  perfon,  he 

*  would  not  then   delay  one  moment 


happy,  while  Dorantes  feems  to  dally 
with  my  expectations j  yet  can  I  not 
refolve  to  reward  the  conftant  fervices 
of  the  one,  nor  to  renounce  for  ever 
the  charming  hope  of  rank,  pre- 
cedence, the  thoufand  dear  appen- 
dages of  a  woman  of  quality,  which 
the  other  has  it  in  his  power  to  be- 
ftow  on  me.  But  I  will  trouble  you 
no  farther,  than  to  allure  you,  that  in 
whatever  ftation  my  fate  (hall  place 
:  me,  I  mall  be  ever,  with  the  belt 
1  wifh.es  for  youvhappinefs,  &:c. 

«  SELIMA. 


P.  S.  I  am  obliged  to  Philander 
for  the  part  you  tell  me  he  takes 
in  my  concerns.  Pray  be  fo 
good  as  to  make  my  grateful 
acknowledgments  acceptable  t$ 
him.1 


LETTER    III. 


is  poft  efcape  with- 
What  I  hav< 


'    DEAR    BELINDA, 

«   T  Would  not  let  this 

•••  *  out  writing.     What  I  have  now 

*  to  fay  to  you,  though  greatly  to  the 

*  purpofe,  muft  be  comprized  in  a  few 
•'  words.      I    am   engaged  to  go   this 
'  evening  with  Dorantes,  and  fome  other 

*  company,  on  a  party  of  pleafure,  and 

*  am   every  moment  expecting  his  lan- 
'  dau  at  the  door,  fo  can  but  juft  fnatch 
f  time  to  inform  yoxi,  that  my  mamma 

*  has  talked   to  him  on  the    affair  in 
'  queftion,  and  that  his  anfwers  have 

*  been  conformable  to  our  utmoft  wifhes. 

*  Yes,  I  am  now  convinced  that  all  my 
'  apprehenfions   were   groundlefs,  that 
'  he  never  meant  to  aft  otherwife  than 
'  honourably  with  me :  he  has  affured 

*  both  her  and  myfelf,  that  every  thing 

*  fhall  foon  be  fettled  for  my  future  hap- 

*  pinefs.     Rejoice  with   me,   my  dear 

*  creature!     I  have  now   a   heart  and 
'  head  perfectly  at  eafe;  and  nothing 

*  to  employ  my  thoughts,  but  how  tp 
'  behave  becoming  of  the   dignity  to 
'  which,   I  flatter  myfelf,  a  few  days 
«  willraifeme.     Farewel.    The  author 


giving  me  the  one  in  exchange  for  the    <  of  my  joys  is  already  come;  they  call 
other. 

The  faithful  Vanucius,  whom 


«  have  flattered  with  the  belief  of  not 
<  being  indifferent  to  me,  is  every  day 
*  Soliciting  me  to  fix  a  time  to  make  him 


'  me  to  receive  him  j   and  I  can  add  no 
'  more,  than  that  I  am,  as  ever,  with  un- 


feigned regarxl,  &c. 


«  SELIMA.' 
LETTER 
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LETTER    IV. 

«    DEAR  BELINDA, 

LI  T  T  L  E  did  I  expeft,  and  little 
'  is  it  in  your  power  to  imagine, 
what  I  have  now  to  acquaint  you  with. 
So  ftrange  a  reverfe,  fo  fudden,  fo 
(hocking  a  revolution,  fure  never  any 
woman  but  myielf  experienced  !  But 
I  will  keep  you  no  longer  in  fufpence: 
I  have  loft  Dorantes,  irrecoverably  loft 
him!  not  through  any  mifmanage- 
ment  of  my  own,  nor  any  want  of  af- 
feftion  in  him,  but  through  a  previ- 
ous, much  worfe,  and  more  irreme- 
diable accident.  This  is  the  fum  of 
my  misfortunes;  I  will  now  relate  to 
you  the  particulars. 

*  He  came  to  me  the  other  day;  and 
though  the  falutations  he  approached 
me  with  had  their  accuftomed  tender- 
nefs,  yet  I  thought  there  was  fome- 
what   in   his   countenance,   and    the 
whole  air  of  his  deportment,  very  dif- 
ferent from  any  thing  I  had  ever  feen 
in  him  before.     He  had  not  been  in 
the  room  many  minutes,  before  he  told 
me  that  he  had  fomething  of  confe- 
qu«nce  to  impart  to  me,  and  defired  I 
would  order  myfelf  to  be  denied  to 
whoever  mould  happen  to  come.     I 
readily  did  as  he  defired;  after  which, 
he  drew  his  chair  clofe  to  mine,  fighed, 
and,  looking  me  full  in  the  face,  fur- 
prized  me  with  thefe  words—"  My 

dear  Selima,"  faid  he,  "  I  have  de- 
'  ceived  you ;  have  you  love  enough  for 
me  to  forgive  it?" — "  Firft  let  me 
know  the  nature  of  your  offence,"  re- 
turned I.  "  'Tis  death  to  me  to  de- 
clare it,"  anfwered  he;  "  yet  can  it 
be  no  longer  hid.  I  have  impofed 
upon  you  by  a  falfe  pretence,  pro- 
mifed  what  is  not  in  my  power  to  per- 
form— I  cannot  marry  you!" 

*  Judge,  Belinda,  of  my  confulion. 
But  it  is  as  impofllble  for  you  to  con- 
ceive, as  it  is  for  me  to  defcribe,  what 
I  felt  in  that  dreadful  moment.  Scarce 
could  a  thunderbolt  have  transfixed 
me  more:  I  had  no  breath,  no  voice, 
but  to  echo  part  of  his  laft  words — 

Cannot  marry!  cannot  marry'."  cried 
I;  and  this  I  repeated  feveral  times 
over. 

«  He  feemed  all  this  time  in  very  great 
agitations j  and,  after  taking  one  of 
my  hands,  and  tenderly  preffing  it  to 
his  lips—"  Heaven  knows/'  (aid  he, 


how  earneftly  I  defired  the  union  I 
propofed !  Gladly  would  I  refign  the 
one  half  of  thofe  years  fate  has  al- 
lotted for  my  life,  to  have  the  other 
bleiTed  with  the  pofleflion  of  my  Se- 
lima in  the  way  me  expects  from  me  j 
but,  alas!  that  hope  is  vain.  The 
fatal  fecret  is  this:  I  am  already  mar- 
ried; my  heedlefs  and  unwary  youth 
was  enfnared  to  give  my  hand  to  a 
creature  who,  though  I  never  did, 
nor  never  will,  live  with  as  a  wife, 
will  not,  on  any  consideration,  be 
prevailed  upon  to  refign  the  curfed 
claim  me  has  to  me  as  a  hufband." 

*  Overwhelmed  as  I  was  with  various 
paflions,  I  at  .laft  affumed  refolution 
enough  to  tell  him  that  he  had  acled  a 
moft  ungenerous  and   difhonourable 
part  in  making  his  addreffes  to  me, 
knowing  himfelf  under  fo  indiflbluble 
an  engagement  to  another.   To  which 
he  replied,   that  at  firft  he  hoped  to 
have  got  quit  of  his  unfortunate  tiej 
and  that  after  he  found  all  the  offers 
he  had  made  to  that  end  were  fruit- 
lefs,  the  paffion  he  had  for  me  would 
not  fuffer  him  to  reftrain  himfelf  from 
feeing" me,   converfing  with  me,  and 
telling  me  how  much  he  adored  me. 
He  then  made  a  long  harangue  on  the 
refiftlefs  power  of  my  charms,  and  the 
violence  of  that  flame  they  had  in- 
fpired  him   with;  fwore  a  thoufand 
oaths,   that  the  world  had  nothing  in 
it  but  myfelf  worth  living  for;  and 
concluded  with  a  propofal,  that  fmce 
he  could  not  make  me  his  wife,    he 
would  fettle  a  thoufand  pounds  a  year 
upon  me  to  be  his  miftrefs;  and  that  it 
mould  be  at  my  option  either  to  live 
publickly  with    him  as  fuch,   or  to 
continue  with  my  mamma,  and  re- 
ceive his  vifits  in  a  private  manner. 

*  This  offer  I  rejected  with  more  dif- 
dain  than  I  had  fliewn  to  any  of  the 
like  nature  which  had  ever  been  made 
to  me  fince  my  firft  being  in  the  way 
of  temptation;  nor  will  you  wonder 
that  I  did  fo.      To  be  courted   for 
a  miftrefs  by  the  very  man  who  had  fo 
lately  flattered  me  with  the  hopes  of 
marriage,  made  me  now  look  upon 
that  as  an  affront,  which,  before  my 
expectations  had  been  raifed  to   the 
height  they  had  been,  I  might  perhaps 
have  taken  as  a  proof  of  his  affection. 
I  ranted,  ftormed,  concealed  no  part 
of  the  fpite  I  was  poflefled  of:  but  all 
I  £ud  ieemed  to  make  no  great  ina- 

M  *  ^ 
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preflion  on  him;  he  bore  it  with  a  tem- 
per which  I  thought  not  at  all  con- 
fident with  the  violence  of  the  paf- 
fion  he  had  pretended;  and,  on  his 
going  away,  calmly  told  me,  that  he 
would  make  the  fame  propofal  he 
had  done  to  me  to  no  other  woman 
in  the  world  j  that  it  was  no  inconfi- 
derable  one;  and  that,  as  he  could  do 
no  more,  he  hoped  my  cooler  moments 
would  reprefent  it  as  a  thing  worthy 
my  attention. 

'  Indeed,  my  dear  Belinda,  I  was 
half  mad;  and  believe  I  gave  myfelf 
fome  airs  not  any  way  becoming  in 
me  to  a  man  of  his  quality.  I  met 
him  in  the  Paik  this  morning;  but 
though  he  was  alone,  and  I  had  only 
Flaviawith  me,  he  never  offered  to  join 
us,  but  pafled  by  with  a  flight  bow.  I 
fuppofe  he  relents  my  behaviour;  but 
it  is  no  matter,  fince  he  is  married. 
Vanucius  is  now  my  iaft  refource.  If 
I  could  perfuade  the  man  to  purchafe 
a  title,  he  would  be  full  as  agreeable 
to  me  as  Dorantes;  but  he  is  an  un- 
ambitious creature,  and  I  almoft  cle- 
fpair  of  it:  I  (hall  try,  at  leaft,  how 
far  the  love  he  has  for  me  will  pre- 
vail. My  next  will  bring  you  ntws 
of  what  lucct-fs  my  endeavours  will 
meet;  till  when  I  am,  even  in  the 
midftof  my  perplexity,  &c. 

1  SELIMA.' 


LETTER    V. 


'    DEAR    BELINDA, 

•  TT  is  almott  a  fin  to  difturb  the  feli- 
•*•  '  city  you  enjoy,  with  any  melon  - 

'  choly  accounts  :  but  frefii  calamities 
'  will  always occafion  frefti  complaints; 
«  and  while  I  am  giving  you  a  detail  of 

•  my  misfortunes,  methinks  I  am  eafed 

•  of  fome  part  of  the  wtight  of  them. 
'  You  may  fay,  indeed,  that  this  is  a 
«  felfifti  confideration,and  I  cannot  deny 
«  the  accufation;  but  have  this  to  an- 

'<  fwer  in  my  defence — '*  However  dil- 
"  agreeable  the  purport  of  my  letters 
*c  are,  they  fhew,  at  leaft,  the  perfect 
"  confidence  I  have  in  your  friendfhip 
"  and  good -nature.'" 

*  I  am  apt  to  think  that,  before  I  tell 
«  you,  you  will  fuipeft  I  am  alfo  de- 
«  ferted  by  Vanucius;  and  though  I 
1  cannot  be  pofitive  that  fuch  a  conjec- 
«  tore-would  be  entirely  groundlds,  yet 


I  have  little  reafon  to  flatter  myftlf 
with  the  contrary.  I  have  neither'fcen 
nor  .heard  from  him  for  five  whole 
days;  and  this  morning  he  let  out  for 
Tunbi  idge,  without  taking  any  other 
leave  of  me,  than  fending  a  flight  ex- 
cufe  for  not  waiting  on  me  before  he 
went.  But  this  is  not  all :  a  relation 
of  his,  who  I  know  has  always  looked 
upon  his  courtfhip  to  me  with  an  evil 
eye,  and  had,  not  long  ago,  fo  great  a 
quarrel  with  him  on  the  occaiion,  that, 
he  was  forbid  his  houfe,  is  now  fo  far. 
reinftated  in  his  good  graces,  as  to  be 
gone  with  him  into  the  country;  and 
I  do  not  doubt  but  will  take  this  op- 
portunity of  filling  his  ears  with  a 
thoufand  Itories  to  my  difadvantage, 
as  he  has  ever  done  fince  my  firft  ac- 
quaintance with  him. 
'  Thus,  my  dear  Belinda,  from  hav- 
ing, as  I  thought,  my  choice  of  two 
of  the  beft  matches  in  town,  I  am 
likely  to  lofe  all  hopes  of  both,  and 
alfo  to  fall  into  the  contempt  and  ri- 
dicule of  thofe  flirts  who  fo  lately  en- 
vied my  good  fortune.  This  Iaft  cir- 
cumftance  is  above  all  fo  truly  morti- 
fying, that  after  it  I  know  not  whether 
I  fhall  ever  be  able  to  mew  my  face 
in  any  publick  aflembly,  but  rather 
take  the  fame  pains  to  conceal  myfelf, 
as  I  once  did  to  be  confpicuous.  But 
tarewel.  The  more  I  reflect  on  thefe 
accidents,  the  lefs  I  am  capable  of  re- 
ftraining  my  pafllon  enough  to  a  flu  re 
you,  with  how  much  fmcerity,  &c. 

'  SELIMA.' 


LETTER    VI. 

«    PEAR   BELINDA, 

*  "I  Expefted  no  lefs,  from  your  known 

-  •*•    «    goodnefs,  than  the  coniblatory 
ideas   you    endeavour  to   inlpire  me 
with.     You  would  fain  perluade  me 
that  I  have  no  reafon  for  defpair;  and 
that  the  fame  beauty  which  attracted 
the  hearts  of  Dorantes  and  Vanucius, 
will  alfo   gain  others   of  equal  efti- 
mation;  but,  alas !  I  have  too  much 
experience  of  myfelf,  and  of  what  the 
world  thinks  of  me,  to  entertain  fo 
flattering  a  hope.     You   know  very 
well,  my  dear,  that  on  my  firftfetting 
up  for  conqueft,    I  fhewed  mvlelf  in 
all  publick  places,  and  expofed  to  the 
view  of  all  who  faw  me,  almoft  every 

'  charm 
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charm  nature  has  beftowed  upon  me ; 
yet  never  was  addrefled,  on  the  fcore 
of  marriage,  by  any  but  thofe  two 
whom  I  have  now  loft.  Befides,  I 
am  now  what  they  call  blown  upon: 
that  admiration  which  my  firft  appear- 
ance excited,  wears  off  by  my  being 
fo  often  feen;  and  I  begin  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  it  was  more  owing  to  the 
peculiarity  of  my  drefs,  and  manner 
of  behaviour,  than  to  any  real  perfec- 
tions of  my  perfon,  that  I  wasfo  much 
followed  by  a  gaping  multitude. 
*  You  fee  how  I  am  humbled  ;  and, 
by  what  I  have  faid,  may  perhaps 
imagine  that  I  have  fo  far  done  with 
the  pride  and  vanities  of  the  world,  as 
to  take  up  with  a  little  mercer  or  wool- 
len-draper, if  fuch  a  one  fhould  offer. 
But  do  not  harbour  fo  defpicable  an 
opinion  of  your  friend:  no,  I  will  never 
fit  behind  acompter,  or  be  the  wife  of 
one  that  does.  But  I  need  not  make 
this  declaration  5  as  matters  ftand,  I 
am  not  likely  to  be  the  wife  of  any 
body  :  brt  ftill,  with  an  inviolable 
refpeft,  &c. 

•  SELIMA.' 


LETTER    VII. 

'    DEAREST   BELINDA, 

«   XT  O  W  may  all  the  gods  of  love  and 
•^    '  wit  infpire  my  pen,  to  defcribe 

*  to  you,  as  it  deferves,  the  blefled  re- 
'  verfe  in  my  condition  fmce  the   laft 
'  melancholy  epiftle  you  received  from 
'  me.    T  was  then  plunged  in  the  loweii 
'  pit  of  defpair,  and  am  now  raifed  to 
'  the  higheft   fummit  of   human  feli- 
«  city.     In  a  word,  I  am  the  contracted 
'  fpoufe  of  Dorantes;  and,  as  foon  as 
'  the  preparations  for  our  wedding  can 

I  '  be  got  ready,  I  (hall  be  the  declared 
«  *****  Of  *****.  Methinks  I  fee 

I  '  the  furpme  I  put  you  in.  You  will 
'  doubtlefs  cry  out — "  How  can  this  be, 
*'  when  Dorantes  has  already  confefled 
"  himfelf  the  hufband  of  another?" 

*  It  Teems,  indeed,  a  paradox;  yet  ftands 
|    «  in  no  need  of  fchool- learning  to  be 

*  explained,  as  you  will  prdently  difco- 
'  ver. 

«  After  the  lofs  of  both  my  lovers,  as 
<  I  rhen  imagined,  I  fcarce  did  any 
'  thing  but  lie  upon  the  bed  and  weep 
'  for  two  whole  days  together.  My 
«  father,  inftead  of  faying  any  thing  to 


confole  my  afflictions,  added  to  them 
by  his  reproaches,  He  told  me  that 
he  knew  what  it  would  come  to;  that 
dreffing  myfelf  up  like  a  Bartholo- 
mew baby  would  never  get  me  a  huf- 
bandj  and  fuch  like  fluff,  as  you  kno\y 
his  low  way  of  expreffing  himfelf  i 
but,  thank  Heaven!  the  tables  are 
now  turned  upon  him;  and  if  rc- 
fpecl  for  my  mamma  did  not  reftrafn 
me,  I  fhould  return  his  flouts  with  iu- 
tereft.  • 

*  One  afternoon,  as  I  was  fitting  at 
the  window,  with  the  fa(h  up,  mufuig 
on  my  unhappy  fate,  I  faw  Dorantes'* 
chariot  at  the  door.  While  his  foot- 
man knocked,  he  looked  out,  and 
made  me  a  very  refpeclful  bow.  I 
was  amazed;  but  thought  it  would  be 
too  grofs  an  affront  to  a  man  of  his 

Juality  to  be  denied  to  him,  as  he  faw 
was  at  home;  nor  had  I  time  for 
fuch  a  thing,  if  I  would  have  done  it  j 
for  the  maid,  who  opened  the  door, 
fhewed  him  directly   up  itairs.    On 
his  entrance,  I  ailumed  one  of  thofe 
haughty  airs,  which  vulgar,  low-breif 
people,  are  apt  to  call  impudent  ami 
faucyj  and,  with  my  head  half  turned 
another  way,  faid  to  him — "  lam  fur- 
prized  to  fee  you  here,  Dorantes,  af- 
ter the  converfation  you  entertainetf 
me  with  at  your  laft  vifit." 
"  Oh,  Selima,"  replied  he,  "  I  came 
not  now  to  repeat  the  audacity  I  was 
then  guilty  of,  nor  to  offend  your 
ears  with  any  future  difcourfesof  the 
like  nature,  but  to  beg  pardon  for  the 
pall;  and  hope  that  what  I  have  to  of- 
fer will  make  fame  atonement." — «« I 
do  not  comprehend  your  meaning,** 
returned  I;   "  but,  whatever  it  may 
be,  cannot  think  it  becomes  me  to 
continue  any  correfpondence  with  a 
married  man,  who  has  pretended  ro 
make  his  addreffes  to  me.'' — «<  J  am 
not  married,"  rejoined    he   eageiJyj 
and  the  trial  I  made  of  your  virtue, 
adds   a  double  luftre  to  the  beauty 
that   firft  inflamed  me,   and  I  ana 
now  much   more    your   flave    than 
ever,"—"  Not  married!'*  cried  I  - 
why   then  d.id  you  tell  me  fo?"— 
Pardon    the   innocent   impofition   I 
praclifed   on  you,"  faid  he,   kitting 
my  hand:  "  I  was  willing  to  fee  in 
what  manner  you  would  refent   it; 
your  behaviour  has  anfwered  to  my 
"  wifh,  and  I  now  offer  you  a  hand 
"  which 
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«'  which  I  never  had  one  thought  or 
•'  wifh  to  difpcfe  of  to  any  other  wo- 
•'  man." 

'  Oh,  Belinda,  how  did  my  heart 
*  flutter  at  thefe  words  !  As  Semandra 
«  fays  in  the  play— 

«  I  took  them  all,  and  died  upon  the  found: 
•'  To  the  diiv'n  air  my  flying  foul  was 

'««  faften'd. 
«*  Each  charming  fyllable  he  fpoke  was 


«  The  many  paffionate  and  endearing 
things  he  faid  to  me  would  not  come 
within  thecompafsof  twenty  letters: 
you  muft  therefore,  till  I  have  a  better 
opportunity  of  relating  the  particu- 
lars, content  yourfelf  with  a  brief 
fummary  of  the  whole,  which  is  this  ; 
that  he  is  entirely  at  liberty  to  marry 
me,  and  he  is  refolved  to  do  fo;  that 
an  agreement  the  fame  night  was  made 
between  us  for  that  purpofe;  and  that 
mamma  and  her  good  friend,  who 
luckily  happened  to  be  with  her,  were 
called  in  to  be  witneffes  of  it. 
<  Since  every  thing  has  been  fettled 
thus  happily  for  me,  fome  people  have 
been  impertinent  enough  to  allure  me, 
that  to  their  own  knowledge  Dorantes 
was  married  feveral  years  ago,  and 
that  his  wife  is  ftill  alive;  but  this 
gives  me  no  manner  of  concern.  If 
there  be  any  woman  who  has  a  claim 
of  this  nature  on  him,  he  has  doubt- 
lefs  found  means  to  prevail  on  her 
to  relinquifh  it;  fo  I  look  upon  it  as 
none  of  my  affair.  He  marries  me  in 
the  face  of  the  world;  has  promifed  to 
prefent  me  at  court ;  and  while  I  en- 
joy the  title  of  *******  of  ******, 
and  the  grandeur  annexed  to  it,  fhall 
not  trouble  myfelf  with  any  whifpers 
that  may  go  about  the  town  in  relation 
to  the  lawfulnefs  or  unlawfulnefs  of 
my  marriage. 

'  It  is  no  inconfiderabJe  addition  to 
my  contentment,  to  hear  that  you  de- 
fign  to  return  to  town  in  a  fhort  time. 
I  Jong  to  fee  you,  and  to  give  you  an 
airing  in  my  own  coach  and  fix,  with 
three  flaunting  footmen  on  the  back  of 
it:  we  fhall  cut  a  better  figure,  Belinda, 
than  when  we  made  our  little  excur- 
fions  together  in  a  mean,  dirty  hack. 
O,  Fortune!  Fortune!  dear,  propi- 
tious Fortune,  how  am  I  bound  to 
p*aife  thee  I  But  no  more  at  prefent, 


'  than  that  I  am,  with  the  greateftgood 
*  wifhes,  &c. 

'  SELIMA. 

'  P.  S.  I  need  not  defire  you  to  tell 
Philander  what  has  happened ;  I 
know  you  will,  and  alfo  that  hi* 
regard  for  you  will  make  him 
participate  in  the  happinefs  of 
your  friend.  Once  more,  adieu.' 


Here  end  the  letters  of  this  celebrated 
lady,  who  in  a  very  little  time  after  mar- 
ried  Dorantes. 


CHAP.    VI. 

CONSISTS  CHIEFLY  OF  SOME  RE- 
FLECTIONS  OF  THE  AUTHOR'S 
OWN  ON  FALSE  TASTE,  THE  MIS- 
TAKEN ROAD  IN  THE  PURSUIT 
OF  FAME,  AND  THE  FOLLY  OF  AN 
ILL-DIRECTED  EMULATION.  TO 
WHICH  ARE  ADDED,  A  FEW  FAINT 
SKETCHES  TAKEN  FROM  THfi 
MOST  AMIABLE  ORIGINALS  IN 
MODERN  LIFE. 

THE  celebrated  Dr.  Bufly  tells  us, 
than  when  we  fay  a  man  has  a  fine 
or  true  tafte,  no  more  is  meant  by  thofe 
words,  than  that  he  has  a  found  judg. 
ment,  a  clear  head,  and  a  nicely  dif- 
tinguiihing  capacity  in  judging  of  what 
is  really  worthy  and  becoming,  and 
what  is  not  fo;  whether  it  be  in  tht 
choice  of  his  amufements,  his  equipage^ 
his  apparel,  the  furniture  of  his  houfe, 
the  covering  of  his  table,  or  whatever 
elfe  depends  on  the  direction  of  the  will 
and  fancy.  Now,  as  every  thing  is  beft 
fhewn  by  it's  oppofite,  if  the  definition 
given  us  by  the  French  author  of  the 
true  tafte  be  juft,  as  I  believe  moft 
pie  will  allow  it  is,  to  think  and 
contrary. to  what  he  defcribes,  is  w 
we  call  falfe  tafte:  but,  in  my  opini 
to  think  and  do  always  what  is  wro 
and  at  the  fame  time  imagine  that  all 
think  and  do  is  right,  is  not  of  itfelf  ft 
ficient  to  take  in  the  meaning  of 
phrafeinifs  full  extent;  there  mu  ft  alw 
be  added  an  affectation  of  being  fingul 
over  curious,  over  delicate,  over 
gant,  fomewhat  above  the  common 
vel  of  mankind;  in  fine,  the  man  of  a 
falfe  tafte  muft  not  be  a  fool  of  Heaven's 
inaki 
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making,  but  his  own.  The  late  witty 
Earl  of  Rochefter  has  prefented  us  with 
a  very  piclurefque  character  of  the  man 
of  faife  tafte,  in  the  following  lines — 

'  He  was  a  fool  through  choice,  not  want 

'  of  wit} 

His  foppery,  without  the  1)e!p  of  fenfe, 
Could  ne'er  have  rifen  to  fuch  an  excel- 

'   lence. 

Nature's  as  lame  in  making  a  true  fop 
As  a  philofopher:  the  very  top 
And  dignity  of  folly,  we  attain 
By   ftudious   fearch,    and    labour   of  the 

'   brain; 

By  obfervation,  counfel,  and  deep  thought. 
God  never  made  a  coxcomb  worth  a  groat : 
We  owe  that  name  to  induftry  and  arts  } 
An  eminent  fool  muft  be  a  man  of  parts.' 

A  perfon  may  be  endowed  with  great 
talents,  yet,  through  a  fali'e  tafte  in  the 
manner  of  difplaying  them,  be  rendered 
ridiculous  inltead  of  refpeflable;  and, 
while  he  aims  at  attracting  univerlal  ad- 
'miration,  become  the  object  of  uni- 
verfal  contempt.  Hippias  is  profoundly 
learned,  is  well  (killed  in  the  moil  ufeful 
1'ciences,  and  endowed,  both  by  nature 
and  education,  with  every  requifitc  to 
render  him  a  worthy  member  of  fociety ; 
yet,  by  fome  unaccountable  oddities  of 
manners  and  behaviour,  he  makes  him- 
felf  hated  where  he  might  be  loved,  de- 
fpifed  where  he  might  be  refpefted,  and 
a  mere  cypher  in  a  world  where  he 
might  be  a  figure  of  the'greateft  confe- 
quence.  He  is  not  at  all  diflausfted  that 
every  one  knows  and  fpeaks  of  him  as 
a  man  pofTefied  of  a  very  opulent  for- 
tune, yet  affecls  to  look  down  with 
fcorn  on  all  the  pleafures,  and  even  in- 
nocent amufements,  it  might  afford  him} 
and  to  fuch  an  excefs  does  he  cany  this 
humour,  that  whatever  is  beyond  the  ne- 
ceflities  of  nature  he  treats  as  luxury  and 
epicuiifms;  vainly  imagining  that  the 
wearing  of  a  threadbare  coat,  and  a  wig 
that  the  head  it  covers  fcarce  remembers 
ever  to  have  had  a  curl,  entitles  him  to 
the  character  of  a  philofopher. 

But  this  oftentatious  humility,  as  I 
think  it  may  be  juftly  called,  is  not  the 
moft  unpardonable  error  into  which 
Hippias  is  led  by  his  falfe  tafte:  this 
ferves  only  to  make  him  ridiculous,  but 
there  is  another  which  makes  him  hate- 
ful. The  ambition  he  has  of  being  reve- 
renced as  a  Stoick,  renders  him  deaf  to 
the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  wholly  in- 
fenfible  of  all  focial  feeling  for  his  fellow- 


creatures.  He  partakes  not  in  the  joys 
or  giiefs  of  even  thofe  he  calls  his 
friends  j  nor  would  lift  a  finger,  move  a 
ftep,  or  fpeak  a  fyllable,  either  to  pro- 
mote the  one,  or  diffipate  the  other. 
The  moft  diirrefsful  circumltance  has 
not  the  power  to  touch  his  heart  j  and  if 
any  one  knows  him  little  enough  to  em- 
ploy his  afliltance  or  advice  in  the  ex- 
tremeft  exigence,  he  replies,  with  a  fo- 
lemn  and  magifterial  air,  that  he  can 
fay  nothing  to  their  complaints}  that 
pity  is  a  paflionj  and  that,  by  the  force 
of  his  reatbn,  he. has  diverted  himfelf  of 
all  paffions,  of  what  kind  foever.  Thus 
does  Hippias,  by  indulging  one  un- 
happy propensity,  forfeit  all  the  love  and 
efteem  the  qualities  he  is  poflefled  of 
would  otherwife  attraft.  The  manner 
in  which  he  is  now  looked  upon  gives 
me  room  to  fufpecl  that*  whenever  he 
makes  his  exit  from  this  world,  he  will 
have  an  epitaph  fomewhat  like  what  I 
read  on  a  tomb-ltone  in  a  country 
church-yard — 

«  Here  ******,  ftretch'd  at  his  full  length, 
'   is  laid j 

*  Whom,  living,  no  one  lov'd,  nor  mourn'd 

*  when  dead.' 

Numherlefs  are  the  inftances  might  be 
given  to  prove  the  beft  capacities  may 
be,  and  frequently  are,  perverted  by 
falfe  tafte  and  mifapplication.  As  one 
of  our  moft  eminent  authors  tells  us, 
the  love  of  fame  is  the  universal  paflion ; 
it  is  imprinted,  in  a  more  or  lefs  degree, 
on  every  human  heart.  Thofe  who 
have  great  talents,  are  apt  to  think 
they  can  never  render  themfelves  fuffi- 
ciently  confpicuous;  and  thofe  of  weaker 
intellects,  yet  poffefled  of  the  fame  va- 
nity, are  fometimes  fo  infatuated,  as,  ra- 
ther than  not  to  make  a  noife  in  the 
world,  to  do  things  which  may  incur  a 
lampoon,  fmce  they  cannot  deferve  a  pa- 
negyrick.  A  private  life,  or,  as  th«y  term 
it,  a  life  of  obfcnrity,  is  to  fome  people 
the  fevereft  misfortune  they  can  labour 
under  :  they  will  tell  you,  that  they  may 
as  well  be  out  of  the  world,  as  of  no  con- 
fequence  in  it}  and  few  there  are  who 
will  take  the  poet's  word  for  a  contrary 
patfion— 

f  Th'  unknown,  untalk'd  of  man,  is  only 
«  Weft} 

*  No  anxious  doubts  his  peaceful  breaft  an  - 

«  noy, 

'  From  praife  and  ceafure. equally  remote; 

'  Nor 
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'  Nor  hope,  nor  fear,    his  happinefs  de- 

1  ftroys, 
•  But  fafe  within  himfelf,  himfelf  enjoys.' 

There  are  alfo  people  who,  having 
no  peculiarities  of  their  own,  affect 
to  imitate  thole  they  may  fee  in  othei  s  ; 
efpecially  if  the  perfon  they  copy  after 
be  of  a  fuperior  rank,  or  has  the  re- 
putation  of  a  wit.  Thefe  may  pro- 
perly enough  be  called  fecond-hand 
fools;  for  they  generally  take  up  the 
follies  juft  when  they  are  left  off  by  the 
perfons  they  would  be  thought  exactly  to 
refemble:  according  to  a  vulgar  adage-— 
«  The  fool  will  fometimes  peep  out  of 
4  die  wiieft  man.'  The  leaft  failing  in 
a  perfon  of  diftinguifhed  character  is 
prefently  adopted  by  his  inferiors,  till  it 
becomes  a  fafhion.  Emulation,  how- 
ever, when  well-directed,  is  one  of  the 
mod  noble  propenfities  of  the  mindj 
nothing  can  be  more  truly  laudable  than 
art  endeavour  to  fquare  our  actions  by  a 
praife- worthy  model:  but  I  am  forry  to 
lay,  that  this  is  not  fo  often  the  cafe  as 
every  good  man  would  with  it  were. 

There  are  fome  people  fo  unhappy, 
as  to  take  for  a  pattern  all  the  bad  they 
can  find,  and  neglect  all  the  good;  and 
this,  too,  without  defign,  or  any  un- 
toward inclination,  but  through  mere 
careleffnefs:  and,  provided  they  dofome- 
thing  fuch  a  one  or  fuch  a  one  does, 
give  not  themfelves  the  trouble  to  exa- 
mine whether  what  they  imitate  be  a 
beauty  or  a  blemimj  or,  indeed,  whe- 
ther it  be  either,  or  only  a  matter  of  in- 
difference, and  altogether  unworthy  of 
regard.  And,  now  I  am  upon  this  head, 
I  cannot  forbear  relating  an  example  of 
the  (brt  I  laft  mentioned;  which,  though 
it  happened  fome  years  ago,  and  is  ex- 
tremely trifling  in  itielf,  may  ferve  to 
fhew  how  little  care  people  fometimes 
take  in  their  choice  of  an  object  for  imi- 
tation. 

A  young  gentleman  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, who  palfed  in  the  world  for  a 
very  pretty  fellow,  eitherwas,  or  affected 
to  be,  becaufe  it  was  the  mode,  a  prodi- 
gious admirer  of  the  late  defervedly  fa- 
mous Sir  Ilaac  Newton.  He  had  the 
honour  of  being  known  to  that  truly 
$;reat  man,  frequently  vifited  him,  and 
had  the  oppoitunity  of  hearing  many 
things  from  him,  which  doubtlefs  were 
well  worthy  of  being  treafured  in  his  me- 
mory; yet  I  could  never  find  he  took 
particular  notice  of  any  thing  but  this  I 
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am  now  going  to  repeat.  Sir  Ifaac  had 
him  at  his  table  one  day,  and  happened 
cafually  to  fay,  that  he  thought  nothing 
fweeter  than  a  bacon  bone.  My  friend 
immediately  catched  up  the  word,  and 
from  that  moment  made  it  his  own,  and 
on  all  occafions  quoted  it.  If  any  one 
aflced  him  to  eat  with  them,  he  would 
reply — «  Yes,  if  you  have  any  bacon  j 

*  for,  as  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  fays,  there  is 

*  nothing  fweeter  than  a  bacon   bone.' 
In  fine,  hi-  went  to  no  place,  mingled  in 
no  converfation,   without  finding  fome 
means  to  introduce  the  fweetnefs  of  the 
bacon  bone  ;    and    repeated   the  above*, 
mentioned  exprefilon   fo  often,  and  fo 
impertinently,  that  at  lalt  he  became  tho 
jeft  of  all  his  companions,  who,  in  deri- 
fion,  called  him  by  no  other  name  than 
the  Bacon  Bone.     Ridiculous  as   this 
may   appear,  I  can   affure  my  reader, 
that  the  gentleman  I  have  been  /peaking 
of  does  not  Hand  alone,   but  has  many 
parallels  in   my   catalogue  of  obferva- 
tions  on  a  mifguided  imitation,  as   I 
could  eallly  prove  ;  but  my  humour  has 
on  a  fudden  changed  it's  vein,  and  I  be- 
gin to  grow  too  ferious  to  recite  any  far- 
tner  inltances  of  fo  ludicrous  a  nature. 
Degenerate  as  we  mortals  are  laid  to  be, 
yet  even    now   there  are  not   wanting 
lome  few  illuftrious  examples  of  both, 
whom  even  an  endeavour  to  copy  after 
would  be  fome  merit  in  the  attempter. 

See  where  the  noble  Altamont  Itands 
forth  a  fhining  pattern  of  exalted  vir- 
tue! Dignity  in  his  countenance;  be- 
nevolence in  his  hand ;  the  ftricteft  juf- 
tice,  honour,  and  focial  kindnefs,  in  his 
heart.  Near  him  you  will  always  find 
the  chafte  and  fair  Euphemia,  his  illuf- 
trious con  fort;  a  numerous  and  beaute- 
ous offspring  with  joyous  fmiles  play 
round  their  feet ;  Juno  and  Hymen  ho- 
ver over  their  heads,  and  mower  conti- 
nual bleffingson  the  happy  pair.  From 
Altamont  and  Euphemia,  ye  hufbanc 
fathers,  learn  the  duties  due  to  the 
endearing  names,  and  ceafe  to  imaj 
that  to  fwerve  from  them  is  politenefs. 

Learn   you  who   languish   in   a   w 
dowed  bed,  from  Elifmonda  learn  to  fuj 
port  the  melancholy  of  yourcondition 
becomes  you — Elifmonda,  who  though 
as  Lee  expreffes  it,  in  all  the  full-gi 
pride  of  glorious  beauty,  difdains 
overtures  for  a  fecond  marriage,  ftnn 
pomp    and  ceremony,  nor  haunts  th 
court  nor  publick  walks  j    but  in  her 
clofet  ruminates  what  good  is  in  her 
powtr 
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power  to  do;  who  mod  deferves,  and 

who  Itands  molt  in  need  of  her  relief; 

an  I  all  lh.>fe  cares  (he  once  employed  to 

p'eafe  the  belt   of  hu {bands,    are  now 

taken  up  with  acls  of  piety  and  foft  com- 

pafiion. 

Learn,    ye  fair  ramblers  after  mew 

and  hurry,  ye  midnight  gadders  to  maf- 

querades  and  balls,  from  lovely  Am.uk-a 

learn  the  timid  modefty  that  belt  befits     people  ready,  ; 

and  belt  fectires  the  honour  of  a  virgin      his  example  i 

ftate.     She  takes  no  pains  to  attracl  the 

eyes  of  the  gaping  multitude,  and  ra- 
ther (buns  thin  covets  popular  admi- 
ration. She  avoids  being  the  firlt  in 

any  new  tafhion,    and  never  runs   into 

the  extremes  of  it;  goes   to  no  routes, 

affemblies,  or  rnafquerades;  feldom  in- 
dulges herfelf  even  with  a  play  or  opera; 

and,  when  ilie  doe*,  is  always  accom- 
panied by  iome  grave  relation,  whofe 

pretence  is  a  check  on  the  impertinence 

of  thofe  whifHers  who  (kip  from  box  to 

box,  faying  the  fame  thin j  to  every  fine 

woman  they  fee  there.    When  fhe  walks 

in  the  Park,    fhe  makes  choice  of  thole 

hours  when  the  leaft  company  are  there; 

and  the  only  publick  place  you  are  lure 

to  find  her  in,  is  at  church. 

The  example  of  Dorilaus  is  a  noMe 

reprimand  to  thole  who  fuffer  them (elves 

to  grow  old  in  riots  and  debaucheries. 
Early  he  quitted  the  levities  of  youth; 
and  as  the  iilver  fwan,  emerging  from 
the  ftream,  makes  off  the  drops  that 
hang  upon  it's  wings,  fo  Dorilaus  but 
dipped  into  the  follies  of  the  times,  juft 
tailed  the  licentious  pleafures  of  the 
town,  then  dtfpifcd  and  threw  them 
from  him  with  abhorrence.  Tempta- 
tions of  every  kind  have  fince  furrounded 
him,  yet  has  he  Itill  remained  unmoved; 
equally  inflexible  to  the  infmuations  of 
luxury,  and  to  the  bribes  of  corrup- 
tion. Steady  in  virtuous  principles, 
the  ev'.i  ones  at  length  grew  weary  of 
their  fruitlefs  labour,  and  now  fuffer  him 
to  enjoy  a  calm  and  uudifturbed  repofe, 
in  the  fociety  of  a  few  fele£t  friends, 
who  join  with  him  in  commiferating  the 
infatuation  of  ethers. 

If  there  were  no  cards  nor  dice  in  the 
world,  Favonius  would  be  looked  upon 
as  an  almoft  faultlefs  being,  and  the 
voice  of  envy  have  nothing  wherewith 
to  cart  a  blemifh  on  his  name.  It  can- 
not be  denied,  however,  that  Favonius 
has  wit,  honour,  generofity,  affability, 
nnd  an  unaffected  Iweetnefs  of  difpoli- 
tion:  qualifications  which  would  greatly 


compenfate  for  his  love  of  gaming,  if 
it  were  not  for  two  considerations,  which 
arethefe.  Firft,  That  by  indulging  this 
unhappy  propenfity,  he  lavifhes  too 
much  of  that  time  which  might  be  em- 
ployed in  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of 
his  country,  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
commonwealth.  Secondly,  That  his 
high  character  in  the  world  makes  many 
and  even  proud,  to  follow 
example  in  this  the  fole  error  of 
which  he  can  be  accnfed,  while  they  ne- 
glecl:  the  leaft  endeavour  to  imitate  any 
one  of  the  numerous  virtues  he  is  ma- 
tter of. 

There  are  many  others  of  both  fexes 
ftill  living,  whole  characters  would  re- 
flect honour  on  the  imitators  ;  and  fome 
who,  though  the  world  has  been  ib  un- 
fortunate as  to  lofe,  have  left  behind 
them  fuch  monuments  of  their  virtues 
as  never  can  be  forgotten;  their  me- 
mory ftrikes  a  damp  on  guilt,  and  will 
be  eternally  venerated  by  all  the  wife  and 
good .  But  this  is  a  theme  which,  though 
perhaps  little  affecting  to  the  greateil 
part  of  my  readers,  may  yet  be  too  me- 
lancholy to  fome  others,  as  well  as  to 
myfelf;  I  fliall  therefore  dwell  no  longer 
upon  it,  but  return  to  a  fubjecl  more 
fjitable  to  the  prefent  difpofitiun  of  this 
times,  which  I  amnotlb  ignorant  as  not 
to  know  an  author  ought  always  to  con - 
fult,  if  he  regards  either  his  own  repu- 
tation, or  the  intereit  of  his  bookfclier. 


CHAP.    VII. 

GIVES  A  SUCCINCT  RELATION  OF 
TWO  PRETTY  EXTRAORDINARY" 
ADVENTURES  THAT  PRESENTED 
THEMSELVES  TO'THE  AUTHOR  IN 
A  MORNING  RAMBLE. 

A  Clear  and  undifturbed  fky,  illu- 
minated with  a  fmilino-  fun.  and 
perfumed  with  a  thoufand  odours  from 
the  new- budding  Ipring,  in  vised  me  to 
Hyde  Park.  I  girded  my  invifible  Belt 
about  me,  for  the  reafons  i  have  already 
mentioned  in  a  preceding  chapter;  a:ul 
alfo  put  my  Tablets  in  my  po.  ket, 
though  I  had  not  the  leait  expeclai:orx 
of  meeting  with  any  thing  in  that  place 
which  fhould  give  me  cccr.lion  to  make 
xife  of  them.  The  fwtet  fblemnity  of 
this  fohtude  afforded  me  infinitely  more 
pleafure  than  ever  1  had  found  in  a 
croudcd  Mall:  it  infpired  me  with  tbo 
N  molt 
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molt  delightful  ideas;  which  indulging) 

I  wandered  for  I  believe  near  two  hours, 
without  meeting  with  anyone  object  to 
interrupt  my  contemplations.  How 
much  longer  1  might  have  continued  in 
iu  this  agreeable  reverie,  I  know  not; 
for  I  was  rouzed  from  it  by  the  fudden 
appearance  of  a  gentleman  at  ionie  dif- 
tanee  from  me,  but  who  was  advancing 
directly  towards  the  path  where  I  was. 
On  his  approach,  I  ttepped  a  little  on 
cut  fide,  to  pi-event  his  running  againlt 
mei  He  walked  backwards  and  for- 
wards with  lome  emotion,  looked  often 
on  his  watch,  and  discovered  many  figns 
of  the  utmoit  impatience.  By  the  cock- 
wde  in  his  hat,  I  doubted  not  of  his  be- 
ing a  military  gentleman,  and  ima- 
oined  that  fome  dii'pute  ot  honour  was 
that  mornirig  to  be  decided  by  the 
fword  ;  but  I  was  foon  convinced  of  my 
miilake,  the  officer  having  more  of  Cu- 
pid than  of  Mars  in  his  head. 

I  had  not  been  many  minutes,  before 
a  coach  came  up,   and  (lopped  very  near 
the  place  where  I    Itood.     There  were 
three  women   in  it;  one  of  whom,  and 
"much   the   riclleft    drefled,    I    preiently 
knew  to  be  the  celebrated  Lipathea:  the 
others,  as  I  afteiwaid-s  found,  were  her 
woman  and  nuri'tj  this,  it  feems,  being 
the  firft  time  of  her  coming  abroad  fmce 
her  bunging  into  the  world   a  ion  arid 
lv>5r,  to  the  great  joy  of  that  honourable 
family,  as  the  news  writers  exprefs  it. 
On  light  of  the  coach,  the  young  officer 
advanced  bi  ifkly.  towards  it.     Lipathea 
law  him  at  the  fame  time  j  ami,  thrult- 
iinr  out  her  head,  and  half  her  body, 
with  her  arcultonied  loud  laugh,  c.-.llsd 
to  him  to  come  in.     With  tliele  words, 
the  door  was   immediately  opened)  the 
two  women  came  out,    and  the  officer 
jumped  in:  after  which,  the  coachman 
"was  ordered   to  drive,    as  flow  as   he 
could,   to  tiie  Walnut-tiee  Walk,  and 
fo  round  to  the  Ha-ha  Wall,  and  back 
to  the  fame  phce  again. 

I  had  no  opportunity  to  follow  them, 
fo  was  obliged  to  content  my.'elf  with 
hearing  tlit-  difco.Tle  that  palled  between 
the  two  women  who  were  left  behind. 
To  this  end  I  kept  as  dole  to  them  as  I 
could,  with  my  Tablets  in  my  hand;  but 
the  f\ibjec~h  they  talked  on  were  fo  ti  ifling, 
that  I  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
fpread  them  for  the  impreflion  of  their 
words,  till  all  ut  once  the  nurfe  brgm 
to  run  into  a  long  detail  of  the  particu- 
lar* /.he  knew,  or  cguld  remember,  that 


had  happened  in  the  fevcral  families 
where  (he  had  been;  but  the  matters  me 
related  being  wholly  inlignificant,  and 
unworthy  of  record,  I  flint  up  my  Ta- 
blets, and  gave  no  farther  ear  to  what 
me  laid.  I  quitted  not  the  place,  how- 
ever, till  the  lovers  returned  from  the 
tour  they  had  been  making.  The  coach 
Itopped,  and  the  captain  was  let  down 
near  the  end  qf  the  fame  path  where  he 
had  been  taken  up;  and  Lipathea  beck- 
oned her  two  attendants  to  come  in> 
who  by  this  time,  I  found,  were  hear- 
tily weary  of  their  promenade, 

The  well-known  charad'ter  of  Lipa- 
thea, one  would  think,  (houid  have  hin- 
dered me  from  being  much  fur  prized  at 
any  thing  flie  did;  yet  could  1  not  be  an 
eye-witnefs  of  the  glaring  affront  flie 
now  put  upon  her  huiband,  and  the  mo- 
deity  of  her  lex,  without  being  feized 
with  a  condensation  impoflible  to  be  ex- 
prefled*     My  meditations   on    this  ad- 
venture had  perhaps  lalled    till  I  came 
home,  if  they  bad  not  been  intemipted 
by  another  which  fell  in  my  way,    and 
afforded  me,  in  it's  conlequences,  move 
matter  for   diverfion  than  the  former. 
Beauty,  or  what  is  more  than  beauty, 
the  power  of  attraction,  is  not  confined 
toperfona  of  a  high  ftarion  :  Nature  can 
exert  herfelf  as  much  in  the  cottage  as 
the  palace;  and  we  fometimes  find  more 
real  graces  under  a  plain,   homely  coif, 
than  under  a  fine  gauze  cap  ornamented 
with  jewels  ;  as  the  little  incident  I  am 
about  to  rehearfe  will  abundantly  evince* 
As  I  was  pafTing  through  St.  James's 
Park,  I  met  a  young  woman  with  a  por- 
ringer in  her  hand,  neatly  covered  with 
a  large  earthen  faucer.     She  advance 
with   flow  and  cautious  tleps,  kit   Ihe 
Ihould  fpill  any  part  of  what  (he  had 
brought.     When  Ihe  drew  near  the  Pa- 
rade, a  tall  grenadier,  who  I  found  was 
.  her  huiband,  ftepped  forth  from  amom 
his  comrades,  and  received  the  mefs  fi- 
ber,   as  allb  a  pewter  fpoon,  which  flit 
took  out  of  her  pocket,  and  gave  to  him 
at  the  fame  time.     Though  every  thins 
about  her  was  clean,  yet  the  reader  ma) 
eafily  fuppofe  extremely  mean  :  flie  hs 
a  face,  however,  that  flood  in  need  of 
advantages  from  drefs  to  fet  it  off.    Ne- 
ver had  I  ieen  a  finer  pair  of  eyes,  or  a 
more  (oft  and  delicate  complexion;  and, 
to  crown  all  the  reft  of  her  perfections 
there  appeared,  not  only  in  her  counte- 
nance, but  in  every  little  motion   and 
gellure,  that  which,  in  my  opinion, 
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the  very  foul  of  lovelinefs — a  moft  per- 
fect innocence  and  fimplicity.  1  was 
not,  however,  the  only  admirer  whom 
her  charms  had  that  morning  attracted; 
a  certain  officer  of  diltinclion,  walking 
on  the  Parade  with  another  gentleman, 
having  i'een  her  at  fome  diitance,  quitted 
his  companion,  and  came  to  the  grena- 
dier, accofting  him  in  thefe  terms— - 

Officer.  So,  grenadier,  you  are  tak- 
ing your  morning's  refre(hme;nt.  Is 
this  pretty  damfel  yo\ir  wife  ? 

Grenadier.  Yes,  pleafe  your  bo- 
r/our. 

Officer.  She  fcems  very  young:  you 
can't  have  been  married  long. 

'Grenadier.  About  three  months, 
pleatV  your  honour. 

'Officer.  1  hope  you  ufe  her  well ; 
I  dare  fay  (lie  deferves  it. 

Grenadier.  I  think  Ihe  has  no  rea- 
fon  to  complain,  Sir,— -Have  you, 
Peggy  ? 

•Wife.     No,  indeed. 

Officer.  I  am  glad  of  it.  I  would 
always  have  the  women  uled  well. 

He  faid  no  more,  but  tuined  upon  his 
heel,  and  walked  away  with  a  caielefs 
air,  as  if  nothing  farther  than  what  he 
had  made  ftiew  of  was  in  his  head}  but 
I  perceived  he  removed  no  farther  than 
the  end  of  the  Canal,  and  kept  an  ob- 
iervant  eye  on  thole  he  had  left  behind. 
The' grenadier  having  finilhed  his  little 
repatt,  mingled  with  fome  foldiers  who 
•were  on  the  Parade,  and  his  wife  tripped 
•out  of  the  Park  with  much  more  halte 
•than  (lie  had  come  into  it.  The  officer, 
who  had  never  loft  fight  of  her,  fol- 
lowed, though  for  a  while  at  fome  dif- 
tance;  and  1  kept  very  near  him,  refolv- 
•ing  to  fee  what  it  was  he  aimed  ar,  and 
what  would  be  the  iflue  of  his  defigns, 
ki  cal'e  he  had  any  of  the  nature  1  lu- 
fpecled.  She  went  through  the  Trea- 
fury;  and  when  he  law  (he  had  entered 
there,  he  mended  his  pace}  and  coming 
up  with  her  under  the  arched  paflage, 
gave  her  a  little  llap  on  the  flioulder:  Ihe 
Itarted,  and  turned  back}  but,  on  feeing 
him,  dropped  a  low  curtfey,  wlule  he 
ipoke  thus — 

Officer.  Well  overtaken,  pretty  !lafs. 
I  wanted  to  fpeak  with  you:  I  fancy  I 
have  fecn  you  Ibmewhere  or  other. 
Pray  what  countrywoman  are  you  ? 

Wife.  I  was  born  in  Lancafhire,  fo 
pleafe  your  honour. 

Officer.  I  thought  fo;  for  I  have 
heard  fay  all  the  Lancalhiie  girls  are 


very  handfome.  And  pray  what  brought 
you  to  London  ? 

Wife.  The  hopes  of  getting  into  a 
good  lervice,  pleafe  your  honour j  but  not 
hearing  of  one  prefently,  and  happen- 
ing to  get  acquainted  with  my  hufband 
in  the  mean  time,  I  changed  my  condi- 
tion. 

Officer.  You  did  well:  there  is  no- 
thing like  being  your  own  mirtrtfs.  But 
you  country  folks  are  generally  afraid  or" 
a  red  coat:  how  came  you  to  venture  on 
a  foldier? 

Wife.  Idon^t  know,  Sir:  it  was  my 
fate,  I  think. 

Officer.  Well,  here  is  fomething  t# 
encourage  you  to  love  the 'army. 

With  thelje  words  he  drew  a  fix -and - 
thirty  piece  of  gold  out  of  his  pocket, 
and  made  an  offer  of  putting  it  into  her 
hand  ;  but  (he  drew  back,  either  a/named 
or  unwilling  to  accept  it,  and  cried— 
'  Oh,  Sir,  I  have  heard  (ay  that  \vo- 

*  men  Ihould  never  take  money  from  the 

*  men!'     To  which  he  replied — '  That 
'•  is  from  your  mean,  dirty  fellows;  but 
'  it  is  iil-rnanaers  to  refufe  any  thing 
'  given   you  by   your  fuperiors.'     He 
now  took  hold  of  her  hand;  and  a  fe- 
cond  effort  obliging  her  to  receive  his 
prefent,   me  looked  on  it,  turned  it  two 
or  three  times,    and  then  faid — '  Blefs 

*  me !  what  muft  I  do  with  this  great 
'  piece  of  money  ?' 

Officer.  Oh,  you  will  find  a  ufe  for 
it;  that  pretty  face  of  yours  requires  a 
thouiand  things  that  the  grenadier's  pay- 
will  not  enable  him  to  pmchafe  for  you. 
And,  now  I  think  on  it,  'tis  pity  he 
fliould  continue  in  that  low  ftation:  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  raife  him,  and 
I  will  do  it;  -he  fliajl  -have  a  halbent 
forthwith.  But  I  mult  talk  to  you  a 
Itt-tle  fir-rt  on  that  fcore.  Where  do 
you  live ?  I  will  come  and  fee  you. 

Wife.  Oh,  dear  .Sir,  we  have  not  a 
pl;ice  ht  for  your  honour  to  come  into. 

Officer.  No  matter  for  that.  I  am 
not  proud;  and  never  fcruple  to  go  to 
any  |>hce,  howmean  foe.ver  it  be,  where  I 
.canei'herdoa  pleafure  toinyitlf,orafer- 
vice  to  my  friends;  therefore  no  excufes. 

Wife.  Your  honour  is  very  good. 
But  I  do  not  know  how  to  tell  you,  for 
there  is  no  figu  near  us.  We  lodge  up 
one  pair  of  Itairs,  at  a  button  -maker's, 
the  next  door  but  one  to  a  chandler's 
(hop,  in  a  little  alley  that  turn*  out  of 
King  Street  by  a  green  Mall,  and  is  no 
thoroughfare. 

.N  z  OJiccr. 
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Officer.  I  (hall  never  find  it  by  this 
direction  5  you  (hall  (hew  me  where  it 
is  now. 

Wife.  Lord,  Sir,  what  will  the  people 
in  the  rtreet  fay,  to  fee  me  go  cheek-byr 
jole  with  fuch  a  fine  gentleman  as  your 
honour? 

Officer.  Well,  then,  you  (lull  walk 
before,  and  I  will  follow  you. 

Wife.  But,  Sir,  my  room  is  all  dirty  ; 
I  was  juft  going  home  to  clean  it,  now  I 
have  carried  my  huibandhis  breakfaft. 

Officer.  I  (hall  not  go  in,  nor  vifit 
you,  till  after  dark ;  to  hinder,  as  you 
fay,  the  neighbours  from  ftaring  at  me. 
I  will  come  this  evening,  about  nine  or 
ten  o'clock.  Your  hufband  is  to  be  upon 
duty,  but  do  you  take  care  not  to  be  out 
of  the  way  ;  for  it  is  absolutely  neceffary 
I  fliould  have  forr.e  difco-.uie  with  you 
before  I  do  any  thing  tor  him. 

Wife.  Lord,  Sir,  what  bufmefs  can 
your  honour  have  with  me  that  he  mud 
not  know ! 

Officer.  You  may  tell  him  afterwards, 
if  you  will.  But  I  won't  detain  you 
any  longer ;  go  home  and  ple;ife  your- 
lelf  that  your  huiband  fhall  be  a  ferjeant 
to-morrow,  and  that  I  (hall  raife  himftiil 
higher,  fo  that  he  may  come  to  be  a  cap- 
tain at  laft. 

Wife.  A  captain!— Oh  la!  I  fhould 
never  have  thought  of  fuch  a  thing! 

Officer.  It  all  depends  upon  your- 
felf,  and  what  I  have  to  communicate  to 
you  ;  fo  be  fure  be  at  home,  and  alone 
when  I  come. 

Wife.  Yes,  pleafe  your  honour.  I 
would  not,  for  all  the  world,  be  fo  rude 
as  to  difappoint  you;  though  I  am 
afhamtd  you  (hould  come  into  fuch  a 
poor  habitation  as  mine'. 

Officer.  Never  mind  that,  my  pretty 
one;  I  /hall  look  on  nothing  in  the  place 
but  yo'irfelf. 

While  he  was  fpcaking  this,  he  cr-ft 
his  eyes  about,  and  finding  theie  was 
nobody  in  fight,  gave  her  ?i  kifs;  after 
which  (he  made  a  low  curtley,  and  turned 
away  to  go  home,  biufhing  al!  the  way 
/lie  went  like  the  fun  through  a  gentle 
fhower  !-•  nn  April  morning.  He  fol- 
lowed, as  he  iaal  he  would,  till  he  bad 
feen  her  enter  into  her  little  dwelling  j 
nor  left  the  place,  till  he  had  taken  fufH- 
cient  notice  or  evtry  thing,  to  be  able  to 
.remember  ar.d  know  it  again.  \  was 
now  under  a  mod  fenfihle  concern  (or  this 
poor  young  creature,  thus  likely  to  be 
berra-,  ed;  not  by  any  inclination  to  ill, 


but  merely  through  the  fear  of  offending 
a  perfon  above  her  :  quite  ignorant  oY 
the  fnares  of  the  world,  and  untaught 
how  to  refill  temptation,  (he  was,  alas! 
jutt  ready  to  fall  into  a  real  fault,  by  an 
endeavour  to  avoid  an  imaginary  one. 
As  Mr.  Waller  faid,  though  on  a  diffe- 
rent occafion— 

*  Innocence  and  youth  ofc  makes, 
'  In  artlefs  virgins  fuch  miftukes.' 

Though  I  had  not  the  leaft  doubt  bur 
that  the  young  wife  of  the  grenadier 
would  become  a  prey  to  the  vicious  in- 
clination of  her  feducer,  yet  I  had  the 
curio U:y  to  fee  in  what  manner  (he  would' 
behave  on  the  full  difcovtry  of  his  defigns 
upon  her.  Accordingly,  I  went  about 
nine  o'clock  to  the  little  alley, and  polted 
myfelf  on  a  bench  at  a  door  juft  oppo- 
fite  to  the  dwelling  of  the  crtnadier,  re- 
folvlng  to  go  in  with  the  officer  wh-n 
he  fnould  come.  I  had  not  waited 
above  half  an  hour  before  he  appealed  : 
he  was  muffled  up  in  his  cloak;  but,  by 
the  help  of  a  fmaii  winking  light  from 
an  adjacent  (hop,  I  eafily  knew  him. 
He  had  taktw  too  much  notice  of  the 
hoiife  to  be  miftaken  in  it,  and  entered 
direcliy,  the  door  being  left  open,  as  I 
fuppofe,  for  that  purpofe.  I  followed 
d.-il-  behind  him;  but  never  had  my  In- 
vitibilityfhip  been  in  fo  much  danger 
as  it  was  now  brought  into  by  this  ad- 
venture. 

The  grenadier,  it  feems,  having  been 
informed  by  his  wife  of  every  thinrthat 
had  pafl'ed  between  her  and  the  officer, 
and  more  zealous  in  the  defence  of  his 
honour  than  perhaps  feme  in  a  much 
higher  ftation  would  have  been,  had 
prevailed,  for  fome  pots  of  beer,  on  a 
brother  grenadier  to  do  duty  for  him  that 
night,  fo  returned  home  before  the  hour 
appointed  for  his  rjv  ;Ts  approach;  and 
havingarmed  himielf  with  a  good  oakei^. 
cudgel,  ftood  on  the  middle  of  the  (lairs, 
ready  to  give  a  proper  reception  to  true 
invader  of  his  rights.  My  leader  had 
not  advanced  above  five  or  fix  fteps  of 
tru  (lairs,  when  he  received  A  violentbiow 
on  the  head;  which,  together  with  the 
furprize  it  gave  h:m,  made  him  reel  back, 
and  like  to  fall  on  the  poor  Inv  hole  j 
but  I  hatlily  and  prudently  withdrew  to 
the  middle  of  the  entry,  and  ftood  aloof, 
to  hear,  at  a  more  fafe  iliftance,  what 
would  be  the  end  of  this  affair.  The 
purfued  his  ftrokes;  and  the 
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®fficet,  being  in  no  condition  to  defend 
himfelf  in  that  difadvantageous  pofture, 
thought  it  beft  to  make  his  efcape;  but 
Hot  having;  been  accultomed  to  fuch  ileep 
winding  ftairs,  fell  down  to  the  bot- 
tom. His  antagonift,  though  better 
acquainted  with  the  pQffage,  in  attempt- 
ing to  follow  him,  had  the  fame  fate; 
but  being  uppermoft,  foon  recovered 
himfelf  ;  and  catching  hold  of  the  of- 
ficer by  the  collar  as  he  was  endeavour- 
ing to  ife,  forced  him  on  his  knees,  and 
continued  buffeting  him  on  the  head  and 
face  t.ll  he  was  covered  ail  over  with  the 
blood  thar  gufhed  from  his  nofe  and 
mouth,  as  I  afterwards  perceived. 

The  officer  made  ieveral  ff  <rts  to 
draw  his  fword,  and  at  length  did  fo; 
but  the  other  finding  what  he  was  about, 
immediately  feized  it  by  the  hilt, wrefted 
it  from  him,  fnap.>ed  it  afunder  with  his 
foot,  and  threw  it  over  his  head.  '  Rafcal, 

*  will  you  murder  me!'  cried  theofhcer. 
c  No,1  replied  the  grenadier;  'I  will  only 
'  cool  your  courage,  and  make  you  re- 

*  member   running    after  other  men's 

*  wives." — '  Dog  !  do  you  know  who  I 
'  am?'  demanded  he.    '  1  only  know  you 

'for  a  villain,'  faid  the  other,  *  that 
'  would  debauch  my  wife,  and  as  fuch 
f  I'll  ufe  you.' — '  Sirrah/ returned  the 
officer,  *  I  will  make  you  pay  dearly  for 

*  this    infolence !       You    know    well 
4  entfugh   that  I  am  ******.'—'  You 

*  lye!'  rejoined  the  other,  *   and  deferve 

*  to  be  hanged  for  taking  fuch  a  gen- 
'  tieman'snameinyourmouth  !  ****** 

*  would  fcorn  to  fneak  inta  inch  a  poor 
'  hue  as  this,  (o  feduce  any  man's  wife.' 
The  grenadier's  hands  were  not  idle  all 
this   time  :    but    the  officer  having   at 
length  got  upon  his  feet,  they  continued 
*M'erHing  together  for  fome  minutes,   in 
which  combat  the  furious  hufband  had 
fnuchthe  better;  which* put  me  in  mind 
of  what  Mr.  Rowe  fays  in  Jane  Shore— 

*  In  fpite  of  birth  and  dignity,  a  man 

f  Oppos'd  againft  a  man,  is  but  a  man.' 

The  officer  now  finding  himfelf  quite 
difabted,  and  being  ftill  under  the  gripe 
of  his  unrelenting  enemy,  called  vehe- 
mently out  for  help;  on  which  feveral 
of  the  neighbours  ran  in  with  lighted 
candles  in  their  hands,  and  the  entry  was 
prefently  full  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
flren;  but  never  was  fuch  a  fpcclacle  as 
this  demolilheu  beau.  ^  Blels  me  I 
4  what  is  the  matter?'  cried  onej  *  what 


'  is  the  matter  ?* — (  Afk  no  queftions. 
'  Here  is  half  a  crown  tor  any  one  that 
*  will  get  me  a  chair  immediately/  faid 
he;  and  the  wotd  was  fcarceout  of  his 
rrjuuth,  before  a  cobler  ran  with  all  the 
fpeed  he  could,  to  do  as  he  defired.  The 
grenadier  now  affe^ed  the  utniofl  iur- 
prize,  and  faid — '  All  the  world  Ihoiild 
'  never  have  made  me  believe  it  was  your 
{  honour !  I  protelt  I  took  you  for  a 
'  rogue  that  wanted  to  come  to  bed  to 
'  my  wife  while  I  was  abroad,  anil 
'  thought  I  could  not  ufe  fuch  a  one 
'  too  ill.'  The  women,  on  hearing 
this,  guefK  d  how  the  bufifiefa  was,  and 
looked  at  one  another,  and  grinned:  one 
of  them,  however,  was  fo  charitable,  as 
to  fetch  a  bowl  of  water,  to  wafh  the: 
blood  off  his  face  and  garments.  He  made 
ufe  off  what  (he  brought,  but  gave  no 
other  anfwer  to  what  the  grenadier  h-id 
faid,  than  a  look  full  of  rdentment  and 
confufion. 

A  chair  being  brought,  he  catched  up 
his  hat  and  wig,  which  had  fallen  off  in 
the  fcuffle,  went  into  it,  leaving  behind 
him  fufficient  matter  to  employ  thecon- 
verfation  of  the  whole  alley  for  a  confi- 
derable  time.  On  hearing  afterwards 
the  whole  truth  of  the  affair  fVom  the 
grenadier  and  his  wife,  every  one  ap- 
plauded the  conduct  of  them  both,  and 
laughed  heartily  at  the  disappointment 
and  correction  of  the  lafcivious  officer. 
For  my  own  part,  after  I  got  home,  the 
fasisfaction  of  finding  my  felffafe  f.om 
the  dangers  into  which  my  cut  iofuy  h.?d 
brought  me,  was  fucceedcd  by  tome 
confuierations  on  the  paffages  I  had 
been  witnefs  of;  and  I  could  not  help 
being  filled  with  the  utmoftaftonifhmenr, 
that  peribns  endowed  with  a  liberal 
education,  and  from  whom  much  better 
things  might  be  expected,  (houW,for  the 
fake  of  gratifying  a  fooliih  inclination, 
the  fleeting  pleai'ure  of  a  moment,  not 
only  be  guilty  of  the  greatelt  injufticeto 
others,  but  alfo  of  the  molt  abjecl  de- 
meaning of  themfclves. 

CHAP.    VIIL 

IS  CALCULATED  RATHER  FOP,  Afl- 
MONITION  THAN  ENTERTAIN- 
MENT, AND  THEREFORE  LTKELY 
TO  BE  BUT  LITTLE  RELISHED. 

HOW  vainly  do  we  boaft  the  light 
of  realon,  when  we  refufe  'o  fub- 
mit  eitlier  our  wills  or  aclions  to  the 
guidance 
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guidance  of  it's  direction;  when,  through 
every  ftage  of  'ife,  we  fiiffer  feme  darling 
pallion  to  gair  dominion  over  us,  and 
utterly  extinguifli  that  glorious  lamp 
we  feem  fb  proud  of,  and  would  be 
thought  fo  eminently  to  poflels  above 
the  reft  of  the  creation  !  Prodigality  is 
generally  the  vice  of  youth,  and  ava- 
jiee  of  age:  but  thouq'i  both  thefe  pro 
penfities  proceed  from  a  wrong  tu 
mind,  and  are  diametrically  oppofite  to 
found  judgment,  yet  1  think  ibmewlut 
jmore  be  (aia  in  excufe  of  ihe  one  than 
of  the  other.  The  prodigal  iavf&es  his 
(lores  in  I'uch  things  as  do  a  plealure  to 
hirnf.  If;  and  if  he  fquanders  away  his 
patrimony  in  riotous  livimg,  and  be- 
comes miieiable  in  the  end,  there  are 
feme  who  profit  by  his  misfortunes;  his 
money  circulates,  and  thepublick  fuf- 
Jfer  nothing  by  his  private  ruin.  The 
mifer,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  denies 
Jvimfelf  all  enjoyment  of  the  goods  <<f 
fortune,  but  aifo  withholds  them,  as 
much  as  in  his  power,  from  every  one 
<lie:  he  parts  with  nothing  he  can  rjet 
into  his  clutches j  amafles  heaps  ot  trea- 
fure.;  and  fmiles,  with  a  wicked  i'atis- 
faftion,  to  fee  it  l:e  rufting  in  his  cof- 
fers, while  numbers  of  his  felloe-crea- 
tures are  perilling  for  want  of  it. 

Avai ice,  above  all  other  pailions,  fo 
takes  up  the  foul,  that  it  leaves  not  the 
Ji  all  room  for  any  of  the  nobler  *fenfa- 
tions.  Love,  friendfhiu,  pity, and  even 
iv.it  ural  affection,  are  excluded  thence. 
The  covetous  man  regards  only  the 
gratification  of  that  one  fordid  view  5 
ail  his  fears,  his  hopes,  his  cares,  are 
centered  theie,  and  he  feldom  (licks  at 
any  thing  to  obtain  it.  Befides,  what 
can  be  more  abfurd  in  itielf,  than  for 
people  to  labour  with  all  their  might  in 
heaping  riches  which  they  neither  uie, 
nor  can  rifiune  thcm'elves  hut  that  the 
rext  moment  may  difpoflefs  them  of? 
And  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  nearer 
they  approach  to  the  tutu  -.v'nm  they 
ran  e-xptc>  no  other  than  to  be  (hatched 
for  ever  from  the  idol  they  had  wor- 
fhipped,  they  grow  the  more  eager  to 
preferve  it.  The  con  .itiuTi  01  thole 
children  who  have  the  misfornme  to  be 
defccnded  from  parents  of  the  humour 
I  am  ipeaking  of,  can  never  be  too 
much  com  m  iterated,  especially  if  they 
happen  to  be  born  with  notions  more 
rtilt  a  i  1  elevated  ;  an  inftance  of  which 
kind  I  am  now  going  rore!:::t. 

A  geuticman,    whom  I  /lid  11   diftin- 


guifli  by  the  name  of  Avario,  is  fprung 
t]'om  a  very  ancient  family  in  the  welt 
of  England,  has  a  large  eltate,  and  might 
have  been  beloved  and  refpecled  by  his 
neighbours,  if  the  exceflive  parfimoni- 
otifnefs  of  his  difpolition  did  not  make 
him  do  things  w  lich  demean  his  rank, 
and  even  render  him  contemptible  m 
the  eyes  both  of  his  equals  and  infe- 
riois.  He  was  married,  in  his  youth, 
to  a  lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  but  had 
no  child  for  near  twelve  yeass;  at  the 
end  of  which  time,  however,  (he  hi  ought 
a  fan  into  the  world;  which,  one  would 
imagine,  fhould  have  filk-d  the  father's 
heart  with  the  highc-ft  fatisfa&ior.j  but, 
infteaci  of  thanking  Providence  for  lend- 
ing  him  an  heir  ot  his  c-.vn  bowels  for 
his  eftate,  he  only  refined  at  the  addi- 
tional ex  pence  the  new  comer  nv.ift  ue- 
cefT.irilv  dccafion,  His  lady  was  fen- 
fibly  afHicled  at  the  little  notice  he  took 
of  t,;e  young  Ciyamon,  for  fo  the  fon 
of  tins  unworthy  f.ttber  was  called;  but 
when  (he  reproached  him  with  his  tin. 
kindnefs,  he  only  gave  her  this  churl ifh 
anfwer — That  lie  law  no  caufe  for  any 
great  rejoiJngj.  for  he  fuppofed,  as  /he 
hud  now  began  to  teem,  he  fiiould  in  a 
few  years  have  more  children  than  he 
Humid  be  able  to  maintain. 

Ciyamon,  notwithftanding,  grew  a 
very  fine  boy;  but  would  have  had  little 
to  hoaftof  from  education,  if  his  ur.cle 
by  the  mother's  fide,  who  was  exceed- 
ing rich,  am!  had  no  ciiiHreri,  had  not 
conceived  a  more  than  <"ndin  .ry  a  flec- 
tion for  him,  and  refolved  to  heitow  on 
him  all  thofe  advantages  which  une  de- 
nied to  him  by  the  niggard  uupoutiou 
of  his  father.  He  told  Avario,  (bat  if 
he  woul,-  truft  him  with  his  fon,  he 
would  breed  him  as  his  own,  and  take 
care  he  fhoiild  want  for  rone  of  thole 
accoinplffhments  which  conftitute  the 
truly  iine  gentleman}  in  cafe  lie  were  ca- 
pable of  receiving  them;  *  Which,1  ad- 
ded lie,  *  I  do  not  at  all  doubt  of,  from 
'  the  early  promiie  of  his  childhood.'' 
This  offer  was  too  agreeable  to  both 
the  parents  not  ro  be  readily  accepted: 
the  father  rejoiced  at  being  eafed  of  an 
expence  he  could  not  fore!-,  c  without  re- 
gret: and  the  mother  was  highly  pleafed 
to  think  that  her  little  darling  would 
now  receive  a  more  polite  education  than 
llie  could  hope  the  too  great  frugality  of 
her  hilfband  would  have  allowed  him. 

Ciyairon  was  about  ten  years  of  uge 

wh-'.i  Sir  Anhur  Frankwiil,  for  fo  this 

worthy 
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worthy  uncle  was  called,  took  him  under 
his  protection,  and  carried  him  to  a  tine 
feat  he  had  about  twelve  miles  diltant 
from  Avario's.  Doubly  happy  for  him 
was  now  this  change  in  his  fituatjonj 
for  his  mother  dying  fbon  after  his  re- 
moval, he  would  doubtlefs  have  been  de- 
prived ot  many  indulgences  he  had  hither- 
to enjoyed  at  home,  but  which  were  abun- 
dantly made  up  to  him  by  the  tender  af- 
fection he  was  treated  with  by  the  good 
baionet.  Sir  Arthur,  nut  approving  of 
any  of  the  fchools  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  lent  him  to  Eton,  under  the 
conduct  of  a  faithful  old  lervant;  and 
in  that  place  it  was  he  received  his 
firft  rudiments  of  learning.  The  im- 
provements he  made  there  weie  inch  as 
tlid  honour  to  lire  matters,  as  well  as  to 
his  own  capacity.  The  accounts  thole 
gentlemen  gave  of  him,  in  their  letters 
to  Sir  Arthur,  were  confirmed  by  their 
pupil's  behaviour  whenever  the  times  of 
breaking  up  gave  him  the  liberty  of  go- 
ing into  the  country.  Both  uncle  and 
father  were  fin-prized  on  rinding  the 
fwift  progrefs  he  made  in  his  learning; 
the  one  was  charmed  with  the  fuccefs  of 
his  endeavours,  and  the  other  quite 
tranfported  that  his  fon  was  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  pofTtfled  of  lb  many  ac- 
complifhments  without  any  coft  to  him- 
felf. 

Having  perfected  himfelf  in  all  he 
could  be  'aught  at  Eton,  he  quitted  the 
fchool,  by  his  uncle's  pel-million,  and 
returned  to  the  weft;  where,  after  hav- 
ing Itaidfome  time  to  make  an  acquaint- 
ance wi;h  the  gentry,  and  take  inch  di- 
veriions  as  the  country  afforded,  his  un- 
cle thought  proper  he  Ihould  finifli  his 
(Indies  at  one  of  the  univerfities,  ana, 
for  fome  rtafons  which  he  had  within 
himfelf,  made  choice  of  Oxford.  Clya- 
mon  accordingly  went  thither  at  the  age 
of  eighteen,  and  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  for  his  tutor  a  gentleman  of  deep 
learning,  a  keen  difcernment,  and  an 
unprejudiced  judgment;  who  infpired 
him  with  fuch  principles  of  jultice  and 
true  honour  as  I  'believe  he  will  never 
depart  from.  The  admonitions  of  this 
worthy  tutor,  joined  to  a  natural  love 
of  virtue  in  himfelf,  entirely  prefeived 
him  from  running  into  any  of  thole  ex- 
cefles  too  many  of  his  age-are  guilty  of : 
though  nothing  could  be  more  gay  and 
fpirituous,  yet  every  thing  he  laid  or 
did  was  governed  by  a  certain  decorum, 
without  fceming  to  be  ib.  He  could  be 


chenrful  among  the  men  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, without  immorality  or  prophane- 
nel's;  courtly  among  the  ladies,  without 
flattery  or  infir.cerity;  refpeftful  to  his 
fuperiors,  and  maintain  a  proper  dif- 
tance  to  thole  below  him  without  pride 
or  ill-nature.  In  fine,  his  character  and 
manners  were  fuch  as  made  him  highly 
elleemed  by  all  the  wife  and  good,  and 
beloved  even  by  thole  who  would  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  imitate  him. 

After  a  (tay  of  about  thre>-  years  at 
the  univerfity,  he  returned  to  S  r  Ar- 
thur's; for  that  kind  uncle  and  patron 
would  ne'ds  have  him  continue  to  look 
upon  his  houie  as  his  chief  home:  nor 
did  Avano  at  all  oppofe  this  motion, 
though  he  was  now  extremely  proud  of 
his  fon,  went  often  to  fee  hi  in,  and  would 
always  make  him  be  prelent  at  every 
publick  affemhly  or  meeting  in  which 
he  was  himfelf  a  party.  It  is  certain, 
indeed,  never  any  young  gentlermn 
was  more  happy  or  contented  in  his 
mind  than  Clyamon  at  the  time  I  am 
fpeaking  of;  he  had  but  one  wifli  be- 
yond what  l'ie  already  pofTeired,  and  that 
remained  no  longer  ungratified  than 
while  he  forbore  to  mention  it.  He  was 
as  well  acquainted,  as  bocks  could  make 
him,  with  mod  foreign  parts,  efpe- 
ciuily  with  thole  kingdoms  and  ftites 
which  compofe  this  quai  ter  of  the  globej 
but  when  he  conlidertd  that  the  belt  de- 
fcription  cannot  but  fall  infinitely  Ihort 
of  the  profpecl,  he  was  very  defirous  of 
being  an  eye-witnefs  of  thofe  things  and 
places  he  had  read  of. 

Sir  Arthur  highly  approved  of  his 
nephew's  inclination  to  travel;  it  Itemed 
laudable  to  him,  as  he  had  himfelf  often 
thought  it  was  the  only  thing  wanting  to 
compleat  his  other  accomplifhments: 
and  one  day,  as  they  wtre  talking  on 
that  fubjecl — '  My  dear  Clyamon,1  faid 
he,  *  the  delire  you  have  of  feeing  the 
world  is  truly  praife  worthy,  and  I 
think  you  cannot  better  employ  two 
or  three  of  thofe  years  which  I  hope 
Heaven  has  allotted  for  you,  than  in 
vifuing  the  feveral  courts  of  Europe: 
it  will  enlarge  your  ideas;  and  the 
difference  of  their  manners  and  poli- 
cies will,  I  doubt  not,  enable  you  to 
make  fuch  obfervations'as  may  here- 
after be  of  fervice  to  your  country. 
I  think,"  purfued  he,  *  there  is  no  ne- 
celfity  tor  putting  you  under  the  care 
of  any  per  fon  by  way  of  governor ; 
you  are  now  arrived  at  ytars,  and,  I 
'  flatter 
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flatter  myfelf,at  difcretion  enough  to  be 
tru.'ted  by  yourielt:  as  to  the  reft,  you 
may  depend  tn?.t  I  mall  fpare  nothing 
to  render  the  tour  you  make  agreeable 
to  \ou;  and  that,  w'-uuever  remit- 
tances you  ilia  11  have  occafi  >n  for, 
from  time  to  tune,  (hall  be  punctually 
ft  to  you,  on  a  letter  of  advice.' 
This  crowned  all  the  other  favours 
Ciyamon  had  received  from  his  in  iul- 
gtnt  uncle;  and,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
drew  from  him  ihe  rnotl  grateful  ac- 
k  iowiedgments.  It  was  neceflary, 
however,  Avaiio  fliould  be  confuted: 
the  matter  accordingly  was  propofld  to 
him;  on  which  he  testified  th.it  he  v.;as 
not  void  of  natural  affection,  by  the  re- 
luctau<-e  he  exprefled  for  .expoiing  lode 
fervir.g  a  fun  to  the  dangers  of  tr«-  el- 
ling;  bat  the  arguments  urged  by  Sir 
Aithur,  and  the  cnireaties  of  Ciyamon, 
at  length  prevailed  on  him  to  confent. 
Ciyamon  loon  m  ide  it  appear  that  it  was 
not  to  gratify  avam,  unprofitable  curio- 
fity,  but  the  laudable  ambiiion  of  im- 
proving his  mind,  that  had  made  him 
fo  defirous  of  going  abroad.  The  let- 
ters he  wrote  to  hi?  father  and  uncle, 
from  Franc.-,  Italy,  Sweden,  and  feveral 
parts  of  Germany,  would  have-been  very 
well  worth  infertin?'  in  this  work  ;  but, 
to  the  misfortune  of  ;he  publiclc,  I  was 
not  then  in  puflellion  of  my  wonderful 
Tablets;  and  though  I  he.ird  tiicm  read 
more  than  once,  can  remember  iiule  of 
the  particulars  they  contain.  This  wor- 
thy young  gentleman  had  gleaned  from 
every  field  he  paffed  through  whatever 
he  found  capable  of  inct  eating  the  trea- 
i'ures  of  his  mind;  and,  in  fome-.vhat 
more  than  two  years,  r.tun.ed  to  Eng- 
land, full  fnvig'it,  though  no:  bur- 
thened,  with  underlhnding,  and  an  ex- 
perience tar  above  his  years. 

I  mip.ht  here  entertain  my  reader  with 
the  ioy  he  wus  received  with  by  his  fa- 
ther and  uncle,  the  Compliments  m  •  !e 
to  Vim  by  the  gentry  in  th^j  part  of  the 
country,  end  acclamations  ot  the  lower 
fo.t  of  people;  but  I  have  no  time  to 
waife  in  f.tch  minute  particulars,  and 
mull  p  oceed  to  tn.;re  material  circum- 
ftances.  Ciyamon  had  no  great  relifli 
for  the  -oanti  - ;  he  loon  grew  weary  of 
it's  amufements:  he  loved  com;.an\ , 
and  ha.!  been  acci •I'tomed  to  a.  good  deal, 
both  at  OxfoM.l.  as  wt:li  as  wiiUe  lie  was 
on  his  travels  j  and,  on  account  of  the 
gieat  dillanci  between  the  gemlemen's 
itats  in  tliat  couatrVj  his  uncle's  love 


of  retirement,  and  his  father's  parfi- 
mony,  neither  of  their  honies  were  much 
frequented.  He  wanted  to  come  to 
London  ;  he  had  never  been  three  whole 
weeks  together  in  it,  and  thought  he 
ought  to  be  better  acquainted  wita  what 
was  done  in  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
Sir  Arthur  was  alfo  willing  he  fhould 
be  known  in  a  place  where  the  accom- 
plilhments  he  had  given  him  might  be 
rendered  more  confbicuous;  but  as  he 
iv-id  more  than  performed  the  part  of  ait 
uncle,  and  fully  di lc harged  him  of  the 
promife  lie  had  made  to  Avario  con- 
cerning his  education,  he  thought  it  was 
now  high  time  for  that  gentleman  to 
take  upon  him  the  father,  and  make  a 
fett'.ement  for  his  fon  diffident  to  enable 
him  to  appear  in  the  world  according 
to  the  eftate  he  was  born  to  inherit. 
This  proportion  was  not  altogether  fo 
pleafmg  to  Avario  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  ;  but  as  he  could  find  nothing  to 
alledge  againft  the  reafonablenefs  of  it, 
he  only  evaded  complying  with  it  at 
prefent  by  fome  ti  i fling  excufe  or  other, 
tnl  Ciyamon,  unable  to  conceal  his  dif- 
con.ent,  Sir  Arthur  prefled  more  ftre- 
DUQufly  in  his  favour  than  he  had  done 
before,  and  at  length,  though  with  much 
difficulty,  drew  from  that  niggardly  pa- 
rent the  fcanty  Aim  of  fifty  guineas. 
This  was  a  light  loading  for  the  purfe 
of  a  young  gentleman  bred  in  the  man- 
ner Ciyamon  had  been,  and  could  not 
be  expected  to  hold  out  long  in  fo  ex- 
pemive  a  town  as  London.  Avario, 
however,  accompanied  it  wkh  a  promife 
of  letting  him  have,  more  as  foon  as  he 
received  money  from  his  tenants,  who, 
he  pretended,  had  been  tardy  in  their 
payments  of  late,  and  occalioned  his 
being  very  much  out  of  cam. 

Ciyamon  could  not  keep  himfelf  from 
being  extreme'y  iiiocked   at  this   treat- 
ment from  a  father  who  had  been  at  no 
expence  for  him  fmce  he  was  ten  years 
old.     Sir  Arthur  was  no  lefs  chagrined, 
though    he   concealed  it  from   his   ne- 
phew; and  putting. a  Bank  bill  of  fifty 
pounds   into  his   hand,  laid    to   him— 
My  dear  Ciyamon,  I  would  not  have 
you  be  difconcerted,     You  know  your 
father's  temper  ;    but  .the   more    he 
hoards,  the  more  will  be  your  own  at 
his  deceafe.     In  the  mean   time,  be 
aflured  I  will  not  forfake  y,u;  I  will 
continually  urge  him  on   your  behalf, 
and   alfo  privately  fupply   you  when- 
ever he  is  deficient:  livfc there-lore  like 
<  yourfelf* 
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,  yourfelf,  and  be  entirely  eafy/  Thefe 
comfortable  words,  from  a  mouth  on 
which  he  knew  he  might  depend,  made 
Clyamon  fet  out  chearfully  for  Lon- 
don ;  but  what  happened  to  him  after 
his  arrival,  muft  be  the  fubjeSl  of  an- 
other chapter. 


CHAP.     IX. 

IS    A    CONTINUANCE  OF  WHAT  THE 
FORMER  BUT  BEGAN. 

THOUGH  Clyamon  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  making  much  ac- 
quaintance in  this  metrdpolis,  and  now 
arrived  here  at  a  feafon  in  which  great 
part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  retire  to 
their  country  feats,  yet  was  he  foon 
known,  and  his  ccnverfation  courted  by 
thofe  of  the  heft  rank  who  ftill  remained 
in  (own.  There  were  no  operas  in- 
deed, no  plays,  no  mafquerades,  to  en- 
tertain him,  but  the  gardens  of  Raue- 
lagh,  Vauxhail,  and  Mary-le-bonj  or, 
to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  gay  com- 
pany that  frequent  thole  places  left  him 
no  want  of  any  other  amuiement.  The 
love  of  pleafure  can  never  continue  un- 
gratifitd  m  a  town  like  this;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  if  it  ibmetimes 
got  thebetterof  all  Clyamon'sdif:retionj 
nor,  if  furrounded  with  ten  ptations, 
that  he  could  not  always  keep  himielf 
from  giving  way  to  pafllons  which,  in 
youth,  and  a  fpiightly  difpoiiticn,  ass  fo 
natural,  that  they  fcarce  deferve  the 
name  of  faults.  It  is  not  my  bufinefs 
to  detain  the  reader's  attention  wi-h  an 
iccount  of  his  gallantries  with  the  fair- 
!ex,  if  any  of  the  particulars  had  come 
to  my  knowledge,  which  I  freely  con- 
tfs  they  did  not;  I  (hall  only  fay,  that 
b  had  no  amour  which  could  call  his 
ibnottr  in  queftion,  bring  him  into 
qiarrels,  or  be  productive  of  any  other 
inhappy  confequences. 

The  only  miltake  in  condnft  he  had 
a\y  great  reaion  to  repent  of,  he  was 
Id  into  more  by  the  prevalence  of  ex- 
ailpie  than  inclination.  'He  had  never 
ben  in  the  leaft  tainted  with  that  epi- 
cknick  vice  the  love  of  gaining,  and 
raher  wondered  at  the  nleafure  he  raw  it 
gie  others,  than  defired  to  be  a  par- 
taier  of  it  himfelf;  yet  did  he  in?.dvert- 
enly  fufter  himielf  one  evening  to  en- 
gage in  a  party  at  that  dangerous  amuie- 
roat,  which  he  knew  had  proved  fo  fa- 


tal to  many  of  the  moft  opulent  fortunes, 
and  utterly  unfuitable  to  a  perfon  in  his 
prefent  circumflances.  The  perfons  he 
played  with  were  well  experienced,  and 
great  proficients  in  their  arts :  they  let 
him  win  at  firft  fome  pieces ;  and  this 
imaginary  fuccefs  luring  him  to  go  on, 
he  became  at  length  a  lofer  of  about 
feventy  pounds 5  a  trifling  Aim  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  his  appearance,  yet  three  times 
more  than  he  at  that  time  was  matter  of. 

He  diflembled  his  chagrin  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  but  confeffed  he  had  not 
that  fum  about  him,  and  would  fend  it 
the  next  morning:  on  which  they  told 
him  his  honour  was  a  fufficient  ftake  for 
ten  times  as  much  as  he  had  loft,  and 
would  fain  have  prevailed  with  him  to 
have  played  on;  but  he  now  faw  the 
folly  he  had  been  guilty  of,  fo  pretending 
he  had  bufmefs,  took  leave  of  the  com- 
pany, carrying  with  him  a  humour  very 
different  from  what  he  had  brought,  and 
from  what  he  had  ever  been  poflefled  of 
in  his  whole  life  before.  ImpoflibJe  is 
it  to  exprefsj  as  he  afterwards  told  me, 
how  much  he  was  difconcerted  at  this 
unlucky  event :  he  knew  it  was  ex- 
peeled  heihoul  J  promiie  to  fend  the  mo- 
ney next  morning,  and  by  what  means 
he  fhould  acquit  himfeli  of  that  promife, 
and  redeem  his  honour,  puzzled  him  to 
a  degree  that  made  him  almoftdittracled. 
He  has  often  protected  that  he  never 
clofed  hiseyes  in  fleep  during  that  whole 
night,  but  puffed  his  reltlefs  hours  in 
contriving  how  to  extricate  himfelf  from 
the  labyrintii  into  which  he  had  Ib  fool- 
iihly  ftrayed.  After  much  revolving  in 
his  mind,  he  at  laii  bethought  himielf 
of  borrowing  the  fum  he  wanted  of  a 
young  gentleman  w;th  whom  he  was  ex- 
tremely intimate,  and  had  a  good  for- 
tune.- 

PuiTuant  to  this  refoluuon,  he  rofe 
the  next  morning  more  early  than  he 
was  accuitomed,  and  went  to  his  friend, 
who  was  not  yet  (Hrring"j  but  on  faying 
he  had  bnfinel'-  of  importance  to  impart 
to  him,  w;>s  eafHy  admitted  to  his  cham- 
ber. He  to'.d  him,  in  ftw  words,  what 
had  happened,  the  vexatious  fituation  he 
was  in,  :mcl  the  necefTity  he  was  under 
of  boiTowhifr  ;•  fmail  ium,  till  he  could 
receive  a  ntmiitanct  from  the  country} 
to  which  til-  other  replied — '  U^cn  my 

*  foul,  dear  Clyamon,  I  mould  be  glad 

*  to   ftive    yov:   on  this    occai^n,  but, 

*  faith,  it  is  i  ot  in  my  power  at  prefent; 

*  it  is  not  a  week  -^go  fince  I  loit  hve 

O  '  hundred 
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*  hundred  pounds  at  that  damned  whift  j 
'  and  this,    with  fome  other  demands 

*  lately    made    upon    me,   have   quite 

*  drained  me  of  all  my  ready  cam.   But 
1  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do  for  you ; 
«  I  know  a  man  who  has  often  fupplied 
«  me,  and  feveral  of  my  acquaintance, 
«  when  they  have  had  a  bad  run  at  play. 
«  He  has  always  money  by  him,    and 
'  will  lend  you  what  fum  you  pleafe  on 
'  your  advancing  a  premium.     I  will 
«  rife  this  minute,  and  go  with  you  to 
«  him.' 

Clyamon  was  highly  pleafed  at  this 
offer;  and,    while  the    o'her  was  dref- 
fingc,  reflecting  wkhin  himfelf  how  his 
affairs  ftood,  and  that  the  little  prefents 
he    had  received    from   his  father  and 
uncle    being    now     almoft    exhaufted, 
he    mould    foon   have   calls    for  more 
Tnoneythan  his  gaming  debt;  thought 
it  beft,  fmce  he  muft  borrow,  to  bor- 
row as  much  as  would  fupply  his  ex- 
pences  till  his  father  mould  be  prevailed 
upon  to  make  him  a  fettlement,  which 
he  fhfered  himfelf  would  be  in  a  fhort 
time.     He  communicated  his  intention 
to  the  gentleman,  who  approved  it;  and 
having  got  himfelf  ready,  they  went  to- 
gether to  old  Grub,  for  fo  the  ufurer 
was  called.     The  wretch  was  juft  com- 
ing out  of  his  houfe  when  they  came  to 
it.     On  feeing  them,  he  turned  back, 
and  conducted  them  into  a  little  dirty 
parlour ;  but  as  the  difcourfe  that  paifed 
between  them  was  fomewhat  extraordi- 
nary, I  thought  it  worth  writing  down, 
as  Clyamon  fome  time  after  repeated  it 
to  me  wold  for  word. 

Grub.  So,  my  young  fquire! — 'Tis 
a  wonder  to  fee  you  out  of  your  bed  be- 
fore the  fun  has  run  three  quarters  of  his 
courfe  at  leart.  I  fuppoie  you  want  a 
little  of  my  afiiftance;  that  brings  you 
abroad  thus  early. 

Gentleman.  No,  faith,  Grub,  not 
at  prefent;  but  I  have  a  friend  here  that 
does. 

Grub.  Your  friend  is  welcome;  I 
will  feive  him  if  I  can. — Pray,  Sir, 
what  can  I  do  for  you? 

Clyamon.  Sir,  a  prefent  emergency 
lays  me  under  a  necefTity  of  raifmg  two 
hundred  pounds  immediately;  if  you 
have  that  fum  by  you,  this  gentleman 
will  inform  you  who  I  am,  and  that  I 
want  neither  the  power  nor  the  wiil  to 
difcharge  any  obligation  I  (hall  enter 
into  on  thatfcore. 

Qeitleman.      Aye,  aye,   Gruh>  hjs 


note  is  as  good  as  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land; you  need  not  fear  your  money. 
His  name  is  ****;  he  is  an  only  fon, 
and  heir  to  near  two  thoufand  pounds  a 
year. 

Grub.  The  gentleman  has  an  ho- 
ned face,  indeed. 

Gentleman.  If  you  have  any  fcruple, 
Grub,  I  will  join  in  the  note  with  all 
my  foul. 

Grub.  I  believe  there  is  no  great  oc- 
cafion;  only  in  cafe  of  accidents  a  col- 
lateral fecurity  may  beneceflary. 

Gentleman'.  Well,  well,  you  mall 
have  it. 

Grub.  I  fuppofe,  Sir,  you  have  ac- 
quainted the  gentleman  with  the  com- 
mon way  of  dealing  in  thefe  affairs  ? 

Clyamon.  Sir,  I  am  willing  to  allow 
you  any  interelt  for  your  money  that  you 
can  in  reafon  defire. 

Grub.  Sir,  I  am  never  out  of  reafon 
with  any  man.  As  to  intereft,  it  is  quite 
out  of  the  queliion ;  I  (hall  take  no  more 
than  what  the  law  allows:  but  when 
we  advance  money  upon  a  pinch,  a  cer- 
tain prenuum  is  expected. 
Clyamon.  Pleafe  to  name  it. 
Grub.  Let  me  fee — you  want  two 
hundred  pounds  immediately,  you  fay. 
It  is  but  a  trifling  fum,  indeed;  but  too 
much  for  a  poor  man  like  me  to  lofe  : 
we  who  lend  money  this  way  run  a  great 
rifqxie.  Not  that  I  doubt  you,  nor  am 
unwilling  to  advance  the  money;  but  I 
think  you  can  do  no  lefs  than  add  ar 
odd  fifty  in  the  note  you  make. 

Clyamon.  How,  Sir!  fifty  pounds  for 
the  loan  of  two  hundred,  befides  the  ir- 
tereft! 

Grub.  Lookye,  Sir,  I  would  rut 
have  you  imagine  I  deal  hardly  wth 
you.  If  you  brought  me  a  note  on  tie 
beft  traJef'man  in  the  city,  payable  <ne 
month  after  date,  I  do  affure  you  th;t  I 
would  not  difcount  it  a  farthing  lefs  tian 
twenty  per  cant.  Confider,  Sir,  I  n»y 
lie  a  great  while  out  of  my  moiey. 
Difappointments  iometimes  happen  j3nd 
when  they  do,  I  have  not  the  heart  u  be 
fevere  in  point  of  time;  I  fcorn  todif- 
trefs  a  gentleman  when  I  find  he  las  it 
not  in  his  power  to  pay,  unlefs  I  hear 
he  is  going  out  of  the  kingdom,  >r  to 
enter  into  the  army;  and  then,  inleedji 
it  behoves  me  to  take  care  of  myfel, 

Clyamon,    in  favouring  me  win  the 
recital  of  this  dialogue,  told  me,  t!at  he 
had  notprefence  enough  of  mind  t  keep 
the  fhock.  he  felt  at  fo  exorbitanta  de- 
mand 
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mand  from  being  vifible  to  the  ufurer; 
who  looking  on  him  with  no  very  pleaf- 
ing  afpecl,  laid  to  him — 

Grub.  I  perceive  you  are  diflatisfied, 
Sir;  and  if  fo,  I  can  keep  my  money  f 
and  you  may  try  to  fupply  yourfelf  at  a 
cheaper  rate  elfewhere.  For  my  part, 
I  am  at  no  lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  the 
]ittlel  have:  there  areenow  will  be  glad 
to  receive  it  on  the  terms  I  offered  you; 
and,  it  may  be,  not  grumble  to  allow 
me  a  better  advantage. 

Gentleman.  Nay — p(haw — pr'ythee, 
Grab,  don't  be  out  of  humour!  My 
friend  is  not  accuftomed  to  thefe  things, 
and  I  had  not  time  to  inform  him  before 
v/c  came. 

Grub.  Sir,  I  bear  a  confcience,  and 
am  above  impofmg  on  any  one.  I  am 
adiamed  to  think  of  what  is  praftifed  at 
ibrne  great  coffee-houfes  that  (hall  be 
namelei'sj  where,  if  a  gentleman  is  ne- 
ceffitated  to  borrow  ten  pieces,  he  re- 
turns twenty  for  it  the  next  morning, 
or,  it  may  be,  the  fame  night.  No,  no ; 
fuch  things  are  an  abomination  to  me: 
I  defire  no  more  than  a  living  profit; 
and  whoever  doer,  not  approve  of  my 
.conditions,  is  at  liberty  to  reject  them  ; 
there  is  no  harm  done. 

Clyamon.  Not  in  the  leaft,  Sir:  and 
as  this  is  the  fir  ft  time  I  ever  had  occa- 
fion  to  become  a  borrower,  and  was  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  the  methods  I  mould 
take  in  fuch  a  fituation,  I  may  dcferve 
forgiveneis. 

Thus  was  poor  Clvamon  compelled, 
by  his  impatience  to  discharge  his  debt 
of  honour,  to  acquiefce  to  the  excufe 
made  for  him  by  his  friend,  and  comply 
with  the  extortioner's  demand.  On  which 
Grub  was  eafily  brought  into  temper 
again  ;  a  note  was  prefemly  drawn  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds;  and  be- 
ing figned  by  both  the  gentlemen,  the 
whule  fum  mentioned  in  it  was  deli- 
vered  to  Clyamon,  who  put  two  hun- 
dred pounds  into  his  pocket,  and  re- 
turned the  other  fifty  to  Grub  :  '  This, 
'  Sir,*  faid  the  old  wary  curmudgeon, 
«  I  receive  as  a  prelent  from  you,  and 
«  thank  you  for  it.'  Clyanadn  alib,  in 
his  turn,  thanked  him  for  the  favour  he 
hadjuft  conferred  upon  him;  afterwhich 
they  departed,  feemingly  with  the  moft 
perfecT:  good -will  towards  each  other  : 
but  it  is  a  truth  almoit  unquestionable, 
that  the  lender  of  this  money  had  infi- 
nitely more  fatisfa6lion  in  hi?  mind  than 
the  borrower  could  poffibly  have.  Dear- 


ly, indeed,  did  he  pay  for  the  means  of 
diicharging  an  obligation  which  his  in- 
advertency had  brought  him  under  :  it 
was,  however,  of  this  fervice  to  him, 
that  it  made  him  deteft  high  gaming  ever 
fmce,  and  careful  to  avoid  all  company 
that  might  draw  him  into  a  fecond  mis- 
fortune of  the  fame  kind;  as  I  remem- 
ber to  have  formerly  read  in  a  very  old, 
and  now  almoft  exploded  author — 

*  Wife  is  the  man  who,  by  oneerror  taught, 
'  No  more  is  in  the  fame  temptation  caught." 

There  is  a  way  of  refraining  from  be- 
ing guilty  of  indifcreet  actions,  without 
afTecling  to  be  over  wife.  Clyamou 
had  this  happy  talent.  He  knew  very 
well,  that  fora  per/on  of  his  years  to  fet 
up  for  a  dictator,  iriftead  of  reforming 
his  companions,  would  only  incur  their 
ridicule;  and  therefore  contented  him- 
felf  with  not  making  a  party  in  the 
modifh  vices  and  follies  he  was  fpe£tator 
of,  without  feeming  to  condemn  or  be 
diipleafed  at  them.  Confcious  that,  on 
his  firft  arrival  in  town,  he  had  not  taken 
all  the  care  he  fliould  have  done  to  re- 
gulate his  way  of  living  according  to 
his  prefent  circumftantes,  he  began  to 
retrench  his  expences  as  much  as  pofli- 
bly  he  could,  without  letting  the  world 
fee  he  did  ib,  or  finking  too  much  be- 
neath the  character  of  a  gentleman  born 
to  inherit  the  ample  fortune  he  was.  But 
in  fpite  of  this  fomewhat  tco  late  nf- 
fumed  ceconomy,  he  foon  found  him- 
felf  in  a  very  great  neceflity  for  a  freftv 
fupply.  He  had  been  in  London  from 
the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  had  received  no  remit- 
tances from  the  country  fmce  he  left  it. 
All  his  uncle's  remonftrances  had  not 
yet  prevailed  upon  h;s  father  to  make 
the  propofed  (ettlement  on  him;  IKS 
ufurer's  loan  was  quite  exhausted;,  and 
he  had,  befijes,  ether  Imall  debts  to 
his  tradefmen,  fbme  of  whom  had  al- 
ready fent  in  their  bilK 

To  add  to  thefe  vexations,  Grub  vi- 
fited  him  almcft  every  day,  complained 
he  was  out  of  ca(h  himi-lf,  and  at  length 
grew  very  importunate,  and  plainly  told 
him,  that  he  could  lie  no  longer  out  of 
his  money,  and  that  it "he  didr.ot  fpeedily 
difcharge  the  note,  he  mutt  take  proper 
mefifurts  to  force  him  to  it.  In  this 
exigence,  lie  wrote  a  very  prefling  letter 
to  his  f:ither,  intreating  an  order  on  his 
banker  in  London:  hut  the  i>bdui;>;e 
O  ^  Avano 
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Avario  only  fent  him  an  anfwer  to  this 
effect;  that  it  was  inconvenient  for  him 
to  break  into  the  fum  in  the  hands  of  his 
banker}  faid  he  mult  wait  awhile;  that 
he  mould  be  in  town  himfelfr  the  eniuing 
November,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament, 
and  that  then  he  would  dofomethingfor 
him:  in  the  mean  time  bid  him  live 
fparingly,  and  fhun  all  places  and  com- 
pany that  might  draw  him  into  any  un- 
neceflary  expence. 

Poor  Clyamon  had  need  enough  for 
all  that  ftockof  fpirits  which  nature  had 
endued  him  with,  to  enable  him  to  bear 
up  am  id  it  the  perfecutions  of  his  vora- 
cious creditors,  and  the  unnatural  beha- 
viour of  his  father.  He  had  now  no 
other  refource  remaining,  than  an  appli- 
cation to  Sir  Arthur;  but  very  loth  he 
was  to  be  troublefome  to  that  dear  and 
beneficent  uncle,  to  whom  alone  he  was 
indebted  for  what  he  looked  upon  as  in- 
finitely more  valuable  than  his  being, 
his  education ;  and  was  with  much  de- 
bate within  himfelf,  whether  it  were 
net  better  to  endure  the  inlults  he  was 
expofed  to,  rather  thaw  run  the  i  ifque  of 
diipleafing  a  patron  he  had  fo  much 
raufetoloveand  reverence.  But  while  he 
continued  thus  irrefolute  in  his  mind,  an 
accident  happened  which  put  a  final  end 
to  all  the  contention  in  his  thoughts  on 
that  fcove,  by  prefenting  him  with  n  mis- 
fortune, which  was  the  more  fev&re,  by 
it's  being  fudden  and  unapprehended. 

The  good  Sir  Arthur  Frankwili  died: 
Fate  fnatched  him  from  the  world  ut 
once,  without  the  lead  previous  warn- 
ingj  and  allowed  no  time  for  the  making 
bequefts,  either  to  his  beloved  Clyamon, 
or  any  other  perfon,  who  elfe  he  might 
have  thought  worthy  of  a  place  La  his 
remembrance;  fo  that  leaving  no  will 
behind  him,  his  whole  eftate,  together 
with  all  the  perfonal  effects  he  was  pof- 
itifcd  of,  devolved  on  a  fon  of  his  elder 
(iil-er,  as  being  the'firft  of  blood,  and 
heir  at  law;  a  gentleman  who  had  al- 
ways looked  upon  Clyamon  with  too 
envibus  an  eye  to  have  any  fincerefriend- 
fhip  for  him.  The  firft  account  of  this 
misfortune  wa*  tranfmitted  to  Clyamon 
in  a  letter  from  the  -above-mentioned 
kinfman,  and>contai)$bd  the  folio-wing 


C     HEAR 


rp  H  I  S  comes  to  acquaint  you  with 
•*•  'the  lofs  we  both  iuftain  by  th'e 
iLath  of  our  dear  uncle,  who  departed 


this  life  fix  days  ago.  He  was  feized 
with  an  apopleclick  fit,  out  of  which 
he  never  recovered,  in  fpite  of  all  the 
endeavours  that  could  be  uied.  I  did 
not  fend  to  defire  your  company  at 
the  funeral,  as  it  would  have  been  a 
fuperfluous  compliment  to  him,  and 
a  great  fatigue  and  expence  to  your- 
felf  in  coming  fo  long  a  jou-ney;  but 
as  I  am  feniible  of  the  affection  he  had 
always  for  you,  I  inclofe  a  Bank  bill 
of  twenty  pounds  for  mourning.  I 
intend  to  difpofe  of  my  uncle's  houfe 
as  foon  as  I  can  hear  of  a  purchafer, 
and  am  now  fending  away  all  the  fur- 
niture, fo  can  make  no  invitation  to 
you  to  come  hither;  but  fhall  be  glad 
if  you  pafs  a  few  days  with  me  at 
T-  -,  on  your  return  into  the  coun- 
try. So  the  hurry  I  am  in  at  prefenr, 
permits  me  to  add  no  more,  than  that 
I  am,  Sec. 

'  G.  HAWKSMORE.* 

It  Is  certain,  at  this  time,  and  indeed 
almoft  at  any  other,  there  were  few 
things  could  have  happened  more  un- 
fortunately for  Clyamon  than  the  death 
of  his  uncle;  as  he  had  rot  only  loft  in 
him  an  indulgentparent,  a  tender  friend, 
and  a  kind  protector,  who  had  promiftd 
never  to  fori'ake  him,  but  alto  the  only 
perfon  in  the  world  who  had  the  moit 
influence  over  his  father,  and  by  whofe 
interceffion  he  hoped  to  have  been  foon 
relieved  from  the  precarious  fituation  he 
was  at  preient  in.  He  had  fcarce  time 
enough  to  recover  himfelf  from  the  firft 
emotions  of  grief,  on  the  above-men- 
tioned  melancholy  account,  when  he  ie-« 
ceived  private  intelligence  that  Grub  in- 
tended to  arreft  him,  and  had  even  em- 
ployed a  fljenfFs  officer  for  that  pur- 
pole.  He  had  no  vtay  to  prevent  this 
affront  but  by  flying  for  refuge  to  the 
verge  of  the  court;  which  he  accordingly 
did,  and  took  a  lodging  in  Scotland 
Yard.  Grub  foon  heard  of  his  retreat  j 
traced  him  to  his  afylum ;  and  endea- 
voured, by  all  the  means  he  could,  to 
rentier  it  of  no  fervice  to  him:  but  Clya- 
mon had  laid  bis  cafe  before  the  board 
of  green  cloth,  who  had  afl'ured  him  of 
their  protection,  tiillhe  arrival  of  his  fa- 
ther fhould  difcharge  this  troublefome 
aflfdr. 

The  time  was  now  near  in  which 
Avario  was  expected,  and  he -ibid  not 
many  days  beyond  it;  but  his  r.rcfence 
.rather  augmented,  than  put  an  end. to 
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the  diftrefs  of  Clyamon.  That  unna- 
tural parent,  on  finding  the  condition 
he  was  in,  flew  into  the  extremeft  rage ; 
reproached  his  extravagancies,  as  he 
called  them,  in  the  molt  bitter  terms; 
fwore  he  would  fee  him  fink  under  the 
calamity  to  which  he  had  reduced  him- 
felf,  rather  than  give  a  fingle  guinea  to 
relieve  him  from  it  ;  and  even  curled 
the  memory  of  (he  good  Sir  Arthur,  for 
having  indulged  him,  as  he  laid,  in  no- 
tions ib  contrary  to  what  he  ought  to 
have  been  inlpired  with.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Clyamon  endeavoueed  to  alle- 
viate his  fury}  he  would  hearken  to  no 
excufes,  be  foftened  by  no  fubmiflions 
he  could  make.  One  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  honourable  board,  at  Clyamon's 
requeft,  urged  the  defence  of  that  young 
gentleman  in  the  ftrongeft  terms;  but 
Avario  for  many  days  continued  deaf 
to  all  remonftrances  in  his  behalf,  and 
gave  no  other  anfwer,  than  that,  as  his 
fon  had  brought  himfelf  into  this  in  u- 
ble  by  his  folly,  he  muft  endeavour  to 
get  out  of  it  by  his  wit.  This  cruel  far- 
cafm,  when  repeated  to  Ciyamon,  made 
him  almoft  forget  the  duty  of  a  lbn;and, 
as  he  confefied  to  me,  ready  to  burft  into 
exclamations  which  he  would  after- 
wards have  reproached  himfelf  for  hav- 
ing been  guilty  of  uttering,  or  even 
thinking  of. 

Grub,  and  fome  other  of  his  credi- 
tors, finding  they  could  do  no  mote  to 
him  in  the  place  where  he  wa-s,  took  their 
revenge  in  perfecuting  him  with  un- 
ceaiuig  clamours;  which  threw  him 
fometimes  into  inch  fits  of  melancholy, 
that  if  he  had  not  been  furnilhed  with  a 
great  ftock  of  morality  and  good  fenfe, 
would  doubtlefs  have  pulhed  him  on 
fbme  d«fperate  method  to  end  thole  mif- 
fortunes  which  hefaw  no  probability  of 
being  removed  from.  Avario,  in  the 
mean  time,  notwithftanding  hischurlim 
and  fordid  difpofition,  was  for  from  be- 
ing eafy  in  his  mind.  The  firlt  guft  of 
paVfion  being  blown  over,  the  merits  of 
Glyamon  rofe  in  oppofition  to  the  fault 
he  had  been  guilty  of,  and  made  it  by 
degrees  fetm  lefs;  he  could  not  forbear 
remembering  that  he  was  his  Ion,  and 
fuch  a  fon  as  every  one  who  was  a  fa- 
ther wifhed  his  own  might  ropy  after. 
In  fine,  nature  and  reafon  joined  their 
forces,  and  pleaded  ftrongiy  in  behalf 
of  Clyamon,  and  almoft  wrought  him  to 
forgivenefs;  but  as  often  as  he  reflected 
how  much  it  would  coft  to  pardon  him, 


and  that  he  could  not  receive  him  into 
favour  without  payment  of  his  debts* 
the  thoughts  of  parting  with  his  money- 
gave  a  fudden  check  to  his  paternal  in- 
clinations. 

At  length,  however,  fome  hints  which 
Clyamon  dropped  in  one  of  the  many 
petitionary  letters  he  tent  to  him,  mak- 
ing him  apprehentive  that  the  mod 
dreadful  confequences  might  attend  die 
defpair  of  his  offending  fun,  he  became 
determined  to  do  fomething  for  him. 
lie  fent  a  perfon  to  him  with  ten  guineas 
for  his  prefent  fupport,  and  an'offerqf 
making  up  his  affairs,  in  caie  he  could 
prevail  on  his  creditors  to  compound  for 
the  one  haif  of  what  was  owing  to  them. 
Clyamon  accepted  of  his  father's  pre- 
fent, trifling  as  it  was,  with  fubmilTkmj 
but  could  not  forbear  teltifying  the  ut- 
moft  difdain  at  propofing  of  a  compo- 
fition;  for  befides  being  certain  that  it 
would  never  be  complied  with,  the  thing 
itfelf  appeared  to  him  fo  abieci,  that  he 
chofe  to  fuffer  any  thing  rather  than  de- 
mean himfelf  to  mention  it.  This  re- 
fufal  put  Avario  into  a  fecond  flame; 
but  he  foon  cooled  again:  and,  afttr 
fome  little  conflict  within  himfelf,  the 
neceflity  there  was  of  rettoring  the  li- 
berty of  an  only  fon,  got  the  better  of 
his  love  of  money.  Loth,  however,  to 
part  with  bis  darling  pence  as  long  as 
there  was  a  pofllbility  of  keeping  them* 
he  found  out  an  expedient  to  protraft 
the  doing  a  thing  fo  irkfome  to  him-. 
he  communicated  his  indentions  to  Cly- 
amon in  a  letter,  which  tljat  young  gen- 
tleman fiiewing  me  afterwards,  I  found 
contained  words  to  this  eflfecl— 


«  CHOUGH  I  have  been  juftly  irri- 
•*•  *  tated  agaiurt  you,  firli  by  your 
extravagancies,  and  lince  by  your  i.ife 
obltinacy,  yet  I  cannot  forget  I  am 
your  father,  nor  fuffer  you  to  fmk  be- 
neath thofe  misfortunes  your  foil  v 
and  difobedience  have  brought  you 
into.  I  have  refolved  to  pay  all  yoyr 
debts  before  I  leave  London;  but  as  it 
is  not  convenient  for  me  to  do  It 
fooner,  would  not  have  you  venturt 
out  of  the  verge,  for  fear  of  bringing 
yourfelf  into  difsrace,  and  an  addi- 
tional expence  on  me  for  your  re., 
leafe.  In  the  mean  time,  am  content 
to  allow  you  two  guineas  ai.d  a  half 
per  week,  for  the  lublittence  of  your- 
ielf  and  fervam.  It  is  expecled  we 
«  fhall 
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fhall  be  diflblved  about  the  middle  of 
February,  when  writs  will  be  iffued 
out  for  a  new  election;  and  I  (hall 
then  let  you  clear  in  the  world,  and 
take  you  home  with  me;  for  I  do  not 
think  it  aduleable  you  fhould  live  in 
this  luxurious  town,  till  you  are  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  true  value  of 
money  than  you  feern  to  be  atprefent. 
I  hope,  notwithilanding,  that  your 
future  behaviour  will  atone  for  the  er- 
rors of  the  paft,  and  I  (hall  have  no  oc- 
caiion  to  repent  the  proof  I  now  give 
you  of  being  your  affe&ionate  father, 

*  AVARIO.* 

The  joy  Clyamon  would  have  felt,  on 
finding  full  fatisfaftion  would  be  given 
to  the  demands  of  his  impatient  credi- 
Co<3,  was  very  much  abated  by  the 
thoughts  of  being  obliged  to  ref;de  con- 
ftantiy  with  his  father  in  the  cpuntry; 
as  the  manner  in  which  he  knew  he  muft 
live  would  be  very  difagreeable  to  his 
humour,  and  widely  different  from  what 
he  had  been  accuftomed  to  with  his  un- 
cle. It  alfo  feemed  a  little  hard  to  him, 
that  by  delaying  the  difcharge  of  his 
debts  till  his  departure,  he  mould  be  fe- 
cluded  from  all  enjoyment  of  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  town,  even  while  he  conti- 
nued in  it:  but  he  favv  into  the  policy 
of  his  father  in  doing  this;  and,  as  there 
was  no  remedy,  endeavoured  to  be  as 
contented  aspollible.  In  the  anfwerhe 
gave  to  his  father's  letter,  he  exprefled 
himfelf  in  terms  highly  pleafmg  to  him, 
and  brought  on  a  perfect  reconciliation, 
as  will  prefently  appear,  on  occafion  of 
an  accident  which  happened  foon  after. 


CHAP.     X. 

CONCLUDES  A  NARRATIVE  WHICH 
HAS  SOMEWHAT  IN  IT  THAT 
WILL,  IN  A  MANNER,  COMPEL 
TriOSE  WHO  SHALL  BE  MOST  OF- 
FENDED TO  COUNTERFEIT  AN 
APPROBATION,  FOR  THE  SAKEOF 
THEIR  OWN  REPUTATION. 

THOUGH  the  greateft  intimacy 
with  Clyamon,  and  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  Avario,  made  me  no 
ilranger  even  to  the  minute  particulars 
of  the  tranfaftion  I  am  relating — I  mean 
as  far  as  I  could  be  informed  by  the 
perfcft  confidence  with  which  I  was  ho- 


noured by  boththefe  gentlemen — yet, 
no  fure  dependence  can  be  placed  either 
on  what  people  fay  of  themielves,  or 
the  report  given  of  them  by  others,  I 
fliould  never  have  ventured  TO  fpeak  fo 
pofitively  in  many  things  as  I  have  done, 
if  the  gift  of  Invifibiliiy  had  not  afforded 
me  an  opportunity  of  accompanying 
them  when  they  thought  themielves  en- 
tirely alone,  and  of  beholdmg  them  in 
thole  unguarded  attitudes  which  are  the 
beft  and  only  certain  difcererers  of  the 
inward  workings  of  the  human  mind. 

It  was  my  dear  Belt  could  have  alone 
convinced  me  that,  contrary  to  the  ge- 
peral  opinion  of  the  world,  it  was  not 
ill- nature  in  Avario,  or  the  ignorance 
of  what  he  ought  to  do,  which  had  hin- 
dered him  from  being  an  'affectionate 
hufband,  a  tender  father,  a  faithful 
friend,  and  an  indulgent  mailer;  but 
merely  his  inordinate  love  of  money, 
and  an  unaccountable  apprehenfion  of 
being  reduced  to  the  want  of  it,  that 
made  him  center  his  whole  caies  in  his 
bags,  regardlef  s  of  all  the  ties  of  blood 
and  nature,  and  rendered  him  almoft 
incapable  of  praftifmg  any  focial  vir- 
tue. 

It  was  by  this  beneficial  prefent  that 
I  became  affured  Clyomon  was  much 
more  worthy  than  he  took  any  pains  to 
appear;  that  in  all  ferious  matters  he 
was  fteady  and  unfhaken,  and  in  his 
pleafures decent  and  well-mannered; and 
that,  young  as  he  was,  he  had  fet  up  a 
tribunal  in  his  ovyn  heart,  where  reafon 
preiiding  as  his  ible  judge,  carefully 
examined  all  his  actions,  and  whatever 
unruly  pafiion  had  got  the  ftart,  flopped, 
it  in  it's  career,  and  brought  it  back  to 
obedience. 

Many  ir.tereftir.g  circumftances  re- 
lating  to  this  affair  between  father  and 
fon,  are  loft  to  the  publick  by  my  hav- 
ing been  deprived  for  fome  time  of  my 
Chryftaline  Tablets,  which  had  been 
(tolen  from  me,  with  feveral  other  things 
of  much  lefs,  though  more  feeming  va- 
lue, by  an  unfaithful  fervant;  but  the 
villain  finding,  I  fuppofe,  that  he  could 
make  nothing  of  the  Tablets,  and  look- 
ing upon  them  only  as  a  curiofity  which 
would  pleafe  nobody  fo  much  as  myfelf, 
fealed  them  up,  and  can  fed  the<n  to  be 
left  for  me  at  a  coffee-  ho  ;fe.  My  joy 
at  getting  them  again,  made  me  forgive 
the  reft  of  the  robbery,  and  leek  no  far- 
ther afier  the  thief.  I  recovered  my 
purloined  treafure  juft  about  the  ti 
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that  Clyamon  was  in  the  above-men- 
tioned fmiation;  fo  that  what  remains 
to  be  recited  of  this  narrative,  will  be 
chiefly  taken  from  the  mouths  of  the 
perfons  concerned  in  it.  I  was  one 
morning  in  Clyamon's  apartment,  un- 
der the  cover  of  my  Belt,  when  a  young 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Careleis  came 
to  vifit  him.  After  exchanging  the 
ban  jour,  and  fome  other  cufromary  falu- 
tations,  Carelefs  began  the  conversation 
between  them  in  thefe  terms — 

Carelefs.  Where  do  you  think  I  was 
yelterday  ? 

Clyamon.     I  am  no  conjuror. 
Carelefs.     Guefs. 

Clyamon.  It  would  be  a  needlefs 
trouble;  pr'ythee  fpare  it  me. 

Carelefs.  Why,  faith,  in  the  gal- 
lery of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Clyamon.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  ! 
It  mult  be  a  bufmefs  of  vatt  importance 
fure,  that  could  carry  a  fellow  of  thy 
gay,  fprightly  temper,  into  that  grave, 
venerable  place. 

Carelefs.  No,  thank  Heaven  !  bufi- 
nefs  and  I  are  perfecT:  ftrangers  to  each 
other  ;  but  I  had  an  hour  or  two  upon 
my  hands,  and  went  thither  merely  to 
kill  time:  but  was  never  more  diverted 
in  my  whole  life,  than  to  fee  how  fome 
young  members,  who  had  got  their 
heads  together,  and  were  giggling  over 
a  copy  of  verles  inforibed  to  Fanny 
Murray,  were  put  to  filence  in  an  in- 
ftant,  and  looked  as  filly  as  afchool-boy 
under  the  lafh  of  correction,  on  the 
fpeaker's  crying  out,  with  an  audible 
and  aultere  voice — '  To  order,  gentle- 
'  men ! — for  fhame  \ — to  order.' 

Clyamon.  Methinks,  indeed,  they 
might  have  found  a  more  proper  place 
and  time  for  laughter.  Was  my  fa- 
ther in  the  houfe,  pray  ? 

Carelefs.  O  yes ;  and  I  aflurfc  you  the 
old  gentleman  made  as  wife  a  figure  as 
any  theie:  he  faid  nothing  indeed,  but 
fat  as  ferious  as  a  judge  upon  a  crimi- 
nal caufe,  leaning  both  his  hands  upon 
his  gold  headed  cane,  and  his  chin  upon 
his  hands,  and  liitening  with  great  at- 
tention to  a  very  long,  and,  I  fuppofe, 
learned  harangue,  of  a  leading  member. 
—How  do  you  defign  to  difpole  of  your- 
felf  to-day  ? 

Clyamon.     I  have  not  yet  confidered. 
Carelefs.     'Tis  a  glorious  morning  I 
—Are  you  for  the  Park?    I  come  on 
purpofe  to  afk'you. 

Clyamon.     With  all  my  heart. 


Carelefs.  Come  along,  then.  I  dare 
fwear  the  Mall  is  half  full  by  this  time. 
Let  us  go,  and  laugh  at  the  great  vul- 
gar and  the  fniall,  as  Cowley  lays. 

Juft  as  they  were  going  out  of  the 
room,  a  letter  was  prelented  to  Clyamon 
from  his  father;  which  he  turning  back 
to  read,  I  flopped  behind  him,  and  found 
it  contained  thefe  lines — 

<    DEAR   CLY, 

'  T  Have  fomething  to  impart  to  yon, 
•*•  '  which  is  of  the  utmoft  confequence 
to  my  peace  of  mind,  and  your  future 
happinefs:  be  careful,  therefore,  not 
to  be  out  of  the  way  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, when  I  ftiall  call  upon  you  as  I 
go  to  the  Ho u ft- 5  for  what  I  have  to 
propofe  cannot  be  fettled  toofoon.  Be 
aflurtd  I  am  impatient  to  fee  you  make 
as  good  a  figure  in  the  world  as  I 
think  you  deferve ;  and  that  no  more 
is  jequired  of  you,  than  a  jnft  fenfa 
of  your  duty  to  me,  and  a  regard  for 
what  is  your  own  intereft,  to  preferve 
me  always  your  very  indulgent  and 
loving  father, 

'  AVARIO/ 

Clyamon  was  fo  tranfported  with  the 
kindneis  of  this  epirHe,  that  he  could  not 
forbear  mewing  it  to  Carelefs;  who, 
knowing  the  temper  of  Avario,  had  no 
foomr  looked  over,  than  he  laid — 

Carelefs.  I  will  lay  rny  life  upon  it. 
that  the  o'd  gentleman  has  found  out 
fome  rich  widow  or  heirefs  for  you, 
with  whole  fortune  you  may  make  a 
figure  in  the  world,  and  fave  his  own 
till  he  can  keep  it  no  longer. 

Clyamon.  1  hope  not  fo,  for  as  yet 
I  have  no  inclination  to  marry;  and, 
whenever  I  do,  fhall  like  to  have  a  wife 
of  my  own  chufing'. 

Carelefs.  You  muft  be  cautious,  ne- 
verthelefs,  not  to  venture  a  fecond  bru- 
lee  witb  him;  for  he  feems  to  have  fet 
Uis  heart  very  much  upon  this  bufmefs, 
whatever  it  is  that  he  has  now  got  into 
his  bead. 

Clyamon.  Deuce  take  you  for  put- 
ting it  into  mine  !  But  I  will  think  no 
more  on  it.  If  the  thing  mould  be  as 
you  imagine,  1  (hall  have  time  enough 
to  be  uneafy  after  knowing  it.  Bat  come, 
'tis  almoft  two  o'clock;  let  us  a«vay. 

Wiih  thfcfe  words  thev  went  to  the 
M  11,  and  I  returned  home;  where  re- 
flecting, as  I  always  did  after  thefe  ex- 
curfions,  on  what  I  had  feen  and  heard, 
I  could 
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I  could  not  help  being  of  the  fame  opi- 
nion with  Mr.  Carelefs,  as  touching  the 
intentions  of  Avaiio;  and  feared  that 
poor  Clyamon,  with  all  his  merit,  would 
be  obliged  to  become  a  prey  to  feme  old 
well-jointured  Jezebel,  or  rich  dowdy 
who  owed  hervirgmity  to  her  uglinefs. 
By  what  I  have  often  freely  confefled 
concerning  the  inquifitivenefs  of  my  dif- 
pofition,  the  reader  will  eafily  fuppofe  I 
felt  no  fmall  impatience  for  the  event  of 
Avario's  vifit  to  his  fun;  and  indeed,  I 
believe  that  young  gentleman  himfelf 
could  fcarce  be  more  anxious.  That  I 
might  lofe  nothing  of  what  mould  pafs 
between  them,  I  took  care  to  pod  my- 
felf  very  early  in  Clyamon's  apartment; 
and  it  was  well  I  did  fo,  both  for  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  my  own  curiofity,  and 
the  emolument  of  the  publick,  for  Ava- 
rio  came  in  piefently  after  me. 

As  they  had  not  feen  each  other  for 
fame  time,  Ciyamon  threw  himfeif  on 
his  knees,  and  in  that  poftnre  thanked 
his  father  for  the  pardon  he  had  vouch- 
fafed  to  his  offence,  as  well  as  for  his 
kind  promile  he  hnd  given  for  the  dif- 
charge  of  his  debts.  Avario  feemed 
very  much  pleafed  with  this  fubmiffion, 
rsifed  and  embraced  him  with  great  af- 
fectionj  and,  after  they  were  feated,  re- 
plied to  what  he  had  faid  in  thefe 
'  terms — 

A^variQ.  It  is  a  great  deal  of  mo- 
ney, indeed,  the  folly  you  have  been 
guilty  of  will  coftme;  but  it  is  the  firft, 
and,  I  flatter  myfelf,  will  be  the  laft  I 
fhall  have  to  complain  of:  fo  we  will 
fay  no  more  of  what  is  part.  I  came 
now  to  talk  with  you  on  a  fubjeft  more 
agreeable  to  us  both. 
""  Cljamon.  I  have  the  greater!  reafon 
in  the  world,  Sir,  to  hope  every  thing 
from  ycur  goodnefs. 

Avario.  Aye,  Clyamon,  you  are 
rny  only  fon.  You  may  be  furel  have 
nothing  fo  much  at  heart  as  your  wel- 
fare, and  I  think  I  have  now  hit  upon 
fomething  that  will  make  you  as  happy 
as  you  can  wifli  to  be.  Your  late  un- 
cie,  Sir  Arthur,  was  always  teazing 
me  on  the  fcore  of  a "conilant  allowance 
for  you  out  of  my  eitate,  to  the  end  you 
jtiay  be  in  a  manner  independent,  and  I 
have  at  length  refolved  to  do  it. 

Cljamon.  Whatever  you  are  pleafed 
to  grant,  Sir,  I  mail  take  care  to  em- 
ploy fo  as  to  give  you  no  caufe  to  re- 
pent your  bounty. 

Avario.     But  that  is  not  all,  Clya- 


mon: what  I  (hall  do  for  you  will  put  I 
you  in  a  way  of  making  yourlelf  a  much  1 
greater  man  than  you  would  be  by  1 
what  you  will  c-njoy  on  my  deceafe. 

Clyamon.  I  am  not  ambitious,  Sir; 
but  mall  readily  embrace  any  laudable 
means  of  raifmg  my  fortune. 

Avarh.  Why,  that's  well  faidj  and 
what  I  have  to  propofeis  not  only  lauda- 
ble, but  honourable  too.  It  is  thisj 
you  mall  be  a  member  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons. 

Ciyamon.  Sir,  I  fhould  be  proud  to 
ferve  my  country  in  any  capacity;  but 
in  this,  fear  my  youth  and  inexperience 
will  be  very  juft  objections. 

Avario.  Tut,  tut!  there  are  much 
younger  than  you  in  the  Houfe;  and, 
though  I  fay  it,  of  much  lefs  under • 
(landing  too.  As  to  the  forms  that  are 
to  be  obferved  there,  I  can  inftruft  you 
in  them;  and  as  to  the  reft,  you  will 
eafily  come  into  it  yourlelf ;  therefore  no 
more  of  fuch  idle  fcruples:  an  over  mo- 
defty  and  diffidence  of  yourfelf  is  the 
worlt  quality  a  man  that  aims  to  rife  in 
the  world  can  be  porTefied  of.  I  have 
confidered  on  this  matter  in  all  it's  cir- 
cumftances,  before  I  mentioned  it  to 
you;  and,  in  order  to  qualify  you  for  a 
member,  have  refolved  to  aflign  over  to 
you  five  hundred  pounds  per  annum  of 
my  eftate. 

Clyamon.  That,  Sir,  is  more  than  I 
could  have  prefumed  to  afk.. 

Avario.  I  mean,  the  rents  of  fo 
much  (hall  be  received  in  your  name;  as 
to  the  cafh,  I  think  it  much  fafer  in  my 
own  hands  than  yours;  but  you  fhall 
want  nothing  that  is  neceflary:  and 
when  the  bufmefs  df  parliament  calls  you 
to  London,  give  you  leave  to  df  aw  upon 
me  for  what  fum,  or  fums,  you  (hall 
find  occaGon  for,  in  reafon. 

Clyamon.  This,  Sir,  is  far  from 
putting  me  oxit  of  a  ftate  of  dependance, 

A*vario.  You  ought  not  to  deli  re 
it.  Your  uncle  talked  fooliflily,  very 
foolifhly,  on  this  head;  and  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  obligation  I  had  to  him 
on  the  fcore  of  your  education,  I  fhoiild 
have  told  him  fo.  A  fon  ought  always 
to  be  dependant  on  his  father;  and  I 
think  you  have  very  great  caufe  to  be 
content  in  being  fo,  as  yoi  have  expe- 
rienced the  paternal  affection  I  have  for 
you,  by  my  readinefs  to  forgive  your 
faults,  and  to  discharge  thofe  debts  your 
extravagancies  had  contracted. 

Ciyamon.     Sir,  I  (hall  always  retain  a 
grateful 
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ratefulfenfeof  all  you  have  done  for  me.    againft  any   queftion;  I  never  had  the 
it  pray,  Sir,   fmce  it  is  your  pleafure    gift  of  either  fpeaking  or  writing:  now  I 


that  I  mould  be  a  candidate  at  the  en- 
iuing  ele&ion,  what  place  have  you  in 
your  eye  for  me  ?  I  fuppofe  for  foine 
borough. 

A-vano.  No,  no;  for  our  own  county. 

Clyamon.  Then,  Sir,  do  you  decline 
ftanding  yourfelf? 

A'-vario.  Yes,  Clyamon.  I  grow 
old,  and  am  weary  of  the  fatigue  of 
coming  up  to  London  once  every  year. 
I  find  it  very  expenfive,  as  well  as  trou- 
bleibme;  for  though  I  board  while  I  am 
here  at  a  pretty  cheap  rate,  with  one 
that  was  formerly  my  fervant,  yet  I 
know  not  how  it  is,  money  runs  fti  angely 
away  in  this  town.  Befides,  I  do  not 
think  I  have  been  well  ufed:  I  have 
had  the  honour  of  reprefenting  the 
county  of  *****  in  three  fucceflive  par- 
liaments, and  have  got  nothing  by  it, 
but  the  honour}  and  though  I  havecon-- 
fhntly  voted  on  the  fide  of  the  court, 
and  whenever  any  debate  of  confequence 
was  to  come  upon  the  carpet,  have  al- 
ways previoufly  attended  the  levee  of  the 
minifter,  to  know  his  will  and  pleafure; 
sll  the  recompence  I  have  had,  has  been 
ibmetimes  a  make  of  the  hand,  a  gra- 
cious nod,  a  fmile,  and  '  How  does  my 
*  good  friend  Avario  ?' 

Clyamon.  You  amaze  me,  Sir!  I 
never  imagined  a  gentleman  had  any 
other  intereft  in  his  election  than  the 
pleafure  of  having  an  opportunity  to 
jferve  his  country. 

A-~uano.  Serve  his  country! — a  fid- 
dle on  the  country !  It  would  be  well 
worth  a  gentleman's  while,  indeed,  to 
cajole,  treat,  and  bribe,  every  little 
dirty  fellow  that  has  a  vote  to  give  ;  to 
fpendfo  much  time  and  money;  and,  it 
may  be,  drink  himiclf  half  dead  into 
the  bargain,  at  his  election;  if  it  were 
not  for  the  fake  of  fervinsj  himfelf,  in- 
ftead  of  the  rabble  who  make  choice  of 
him  for  their  reprefentative.  No,  no, 
boy;  if  we  had  nothonour,  favour,  and 
preferment,  in  view,  our  electors  would 
be  obliged  to  court  us  to  accept  their 
votes,  not  we  to  folicit  them. 

Clyamon.  But,  Sir,  fuppofmgthis  to 
be  the  caie,  how  do  you  think  it  polfible 
I  mould  acquire  any  of  thofe  advan- 
tages which  you  fay  you  have  failed  in 
the  purfuit  of  yourfelf  ? 

Avario.  I'll  tell  you,  Clyamon.  I 
couid  only  give  my  bare  vo^e  for  or 


am  pretty  fure  you  can  do  both ;  and  a 
pathetick  fpeech,  or  a  ftrong  pamphlet, 
are  prevailing  arguments  with  the  mi- 
niftry;  a  man  that  can  do  thefe  may  have 
any  thing,  may  make  his  own  price. 
So,  Cly,  it  will  be  your  own  fault,  if 
in  a  feffions  or  two  you  are  not  above 
receiving  any  allrftance  from  me. 

Clyamon.  Sir,  I  (hall  be  always  ready 
to  exert  the  little  talents  I  am  matter  of 
to  promote  whatever  I  think  is  for  the 
good  of  thecommonwe3lth. 

Avario.  Tut!  what  have  you  to  do 
with  the  commonwealth  ?  You  are  not 
to  fe't  up  for  a  judge  of  what  is  for  it's 
good,  or  what  is  notfo;  your  bufmefs 
is  to  pleafe  the  minifter,  and  to  think, 
every  thing  right  he  takes  upon  him  jp 
maintain. 

Clyamon.  But,  Sir,  how  is  this  con- 
fident with  my  conference  or  my  ho- 
nour? 

Avario.  Idle,  very  idle.  I  do  not 
like  thefe  notions,  Clyamon  ;  they  may 
tempt  you  to  an  oppofition.  I  fhall  be 
afraid  you  are  a  Jacobite. 

Clyamon.  Why,  Sir,  are  all  men  of 
honour  Jacobites  ? 

A-vario.  No;  but  this  romantick, 
unprofitable  honour  you  talk  of,  is 
eitner  Jacobitifm,  or  fomething  as  bad— 
enthuliafm  and  bigotry.  Is  not  the 
court  the  fource  of  true  honour?  Do 
not  all  honours,  dignities,  and  promo- 
tions, flow  from  thence  ?  Therefore  I 
fay,  whoever  is  againft  the  court  will 
never  rife  to  honour,  or  any  thing  elfe 
that  is  valuable. 

Clyamon.  Sir,  you  may  be  perfectly 
affured,  that  I  fhall  always  do  my  beft 
in  fupport  of  every  meafure  which  tends  ' 
to  the  real  honour  of  his  majefty,  and 
the  good  of  my  country^  and  never  op- 
pofc  any  which  do  not  oppofe  the  con- 
ititution. 

A<vario.  But  you  muft  not  examine 
toofcrupuioufly  into  thefe  t1  ings.  You 
are  to  iuppofe  that  thofe  who  are  en- 
trufted  with  the  management  of  publick 
affairs  are  better  acquainted  with  the 
constitution  than  you  can  pretend  to  be; 
and  muft  therefore  take  it  for  granted, 
that  whatever  they  fay  or  do  is  right. 

Clyamon.  But,  Sir,  dors  not  this 
implicit  faith  in  the  judgment  of  others, 
and  giving  up  my  own  entirely,  favour 
ibmewhat  of  a  flavim  fubaiifilon  ? 

P  A<vario, 
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Ai'ario.  No,  it  is  only  good  policy, 
and  looked  upon  as  inch  by  all  who 
know  the  world.  Indeed,  if  after  your 
voting,  {peaking,  and  writing)  they 
fhouU!  take  no  notice  of  you,  it  would 
behove  you  to  pluck  up  a  fpirit,  and 
extort  that  refpe6l  to  your  refentment, 
which  they  were  not  grateful  enough  to 
pay  to  your  complaisance.  I  lhall  then 
give  you  leave  to  oppofe  them  in  every 
thing,  whether  it  be  wrong  or  whether 
it  be  right. 

Clyamon.  But  would  not  this  chang- 
ing fide?,  Sir,  make  me  become  con- 
temptible to  both  parties  ? 

Avario.  Not  at  all;  it  is  a  thing 
too  commonly  praclifed  to  be  wondered 
at,  and  has  often  had  a  very  good  ef- 
fect, when  nothing  elfe  would  do.  Pub  - 
lico,  for  example.  It  was  a  good  while, 
indeed,  before  they  bid  up  to  his  price  5 
but  they  found  it  neccffary  at  laft,  and 
lie  now  enjoys  the  fruits  ot  his  labour. 

Clyamon.  Yes,  Sir,  I  have  heard  of 
many  others  who  have  been  bought  off 
the  lame  way;  but  whatever  has  been 
done  in  former  adminiftrations,  I  hope 
the  prefent  will  attempt  nothing  that 
ought  to  be  oppofed. 

dvaru).  No,  no,  you  are  not  to  fup- 
pofe  they  will;  unlefs,  as  I  juit  now 
observed,  they  force  you  to  it  by  ne- 
gle£Ung  to  recompenfe  your  fervices. 

Clyamon.  According  to  this,  Sir, 
it  will  be' very  difikult,  if  not  altogether 
impofnble,fort.hepeople(oc!iftinguifhbe-  , 
tween  thole  who  would  defend,  and  thofe 
who  would  betray  and  facrifice,  the  li- 
berties of  their  constituents. 

A<vafio.  If  the  people  are  betrayed 
and  iacririced,  as  you  call  if,  they  can 
bbme  nobody  but  tlumfelves.  Why 
tlo  they  take  money  for  their  votes  ? 
Why  do  they,  like  Efm,  fell  their  birth- 
rights for  a  mtfs  of  pottage?  When  a 
gentleman  buys  a  county, -a  borough, 
or  a  Corporation,  he  has  doubtleis  a 
right  to  make  the  moft  of  it  he  can. 

Clyamon.  This,  Sir,  is  punifhing 
corruption  with  coin  ntlon. 

_A<vario.  Aye:  is  it  not  jufrit  fltould 
be  fo  ?  Look1  c .  Ci-'arron,  you  are  a 
novice  in  thefe  affairs  -s  yet,  but  a  little 
timewill  makelhei-  ''"un.i'iiai  'o  you.  I 
do  not  doubt  but  I  mall  hear  of  your 
being  clofeted  by  ihe  great  man;  and 
when  once  yo.i  are  clofelal,  your  bufi- 
ru:fs  is  clone;  you  will  have  no  faither 
occafion  for  ir.y  inllruduons  or  affiftance 


either.  But  I  (hull  fay  no  more  at  pre- 
fent  on  this  head  :  you  mult  think  of 
preparing  yourfelf  to  let  out  on  your 
journey  to  *****,  in  a  day  or  two. 

Clyamon.     What,  Sir,  before  you  go  ? 

Avario.  Yes,  yes.  We  fhall  not 
be  diffolved  fo  foon  as  we  expected.  I 
do  not  believe  I  fhall  be  able  to  get  down 
theie  fix  weeks  or  two  months.  There 
have  been  fome  odd  turns  of  late:  but 
no  matter;  they  are  fecrets,  and  muft  be 
kept  ib.  But  it  is  highly  neceifuy  you 
mould  begin  to  make  your  intereft:  you 
are  already  known  to  the  greateftpart  of 
the  gentry,  and  I  am  pretty  fure  they 
will  be  all  for  you  to  a  man.  You 
muft  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with  the 
freeholders,  ride  about  among  them, 
invite  fome  of  the  moft  leading  men 
home,  treat  them  handfomely,  and  make 
little  prefents  to  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, of  fnuff- boxes,  rings,  necklaces, 
and  iuch  toys,  to  pleafe  their  fancies. 
I  will  get  a  friend  of  mine  to  purchafea 
cargo  of  them  for  you  to  take  down, 
and  will  wiite  to  my  fteward  to  furnifh 
you  with  what  money  you  fhall  have 
occafion  for. 

Cljamcn.  Do  they  know,  Sir,  that 
you  intend  to  decline  (landing  any 
move  ? 

Avario.  Not  yet;  but  I  fhall  write 
to  ni^ht  to  inform  than  of  it,  and  to 
urge  all  my  friends  in  your  behalf.  I 
hear  your  couim  Hawkfmore  has  taken 
it  into  his  head  to  offer  himfelf  as  a 
candidate;  and  though  he  is  not  be- 
loved, on  account  of  the  buftle  he  made 
about  turnpikejs,  yet  the  large  eftate  he 
is  now  in  pofleffion  of  by  the  death  of 
Sir  A'thur,  may  give  him  an  influence 
over  fome  people.  So  there  is  no  time 
to  be  loll  :  I  would  have  you  leave 
London  on  Monday  next.  I  have  given 
orders  that  all  your  creditors  fhall  be 
paid  their  fi;li  demands  this  day,  and  I 
think  you  can  have  no  other  bulinefsof 
confequence  to  detain  you  here. 

Clyamon,     None  at  all,  Sir. 

Ava.'io,  Weil  then,  what  friends 
you  have  to  take  leave  of,  you  may  fee 
this  afternoon ;  and  come  and  dine  with 
me  to-morrow.  Jt  is  Sunday,  and  you 
know  is  a  Itifure  day,  and  I  lh:iil  be  at 
home.  1  hough  I  air,  a  boarder,  1  be- 
lieve you  will  be  welcome;  or  it  may  be 
1  fhall  add  a  difh  to  the  table;  therefore 
do  not  f.iil  to  come. 

Cljatnqn.  You  may  depend,  Sir, 
that 
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that  this  command  is  too  agreeable  to 
me  not  to  he  punctually  obeyed. 

The  old  gentleman  then  laid  no  morej 
but,  after  giving  his  fon  a  gracious  nod, 
went  out  of  the  room,  with  a  counte- 
nance which  denoted  the  moft  perfect  fa- 
ti';fa6tion  of  mind.  Clyamon  waited 
on  him  down  ftairs;  and  I  intended  to 
follow,  as  foon  as  his  return  ihould  give 
me  an  opportunity  of  going  down;  but 
was  retarded  'by  Mr.  CarelelV,  who 
came  in  immediately  after  Avario  was 
out  of  the  houfe.  This  gentleman, 
who  it  feems  has  a  fin cere  friendship  for 
Clyamon,  had  been  extremely  impatient, 
and  indeed  more  anxious  than  could 
have  been  ex  peeled  from  a  period  of  his 
gay,  thoughtlefs  difpohtion,  to  know  the 
event  of  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
his  father,  had  been  come  to  the  houfe 
fome  time,  and  waited  in  the  parlour 
till  the  departure  of  Avario  made  it 
proper  for  him  to  appear.  A i moft  the 
fir  ft  lalutation  he  gave  to  Clyamon  con- 
tained an  entreaty  for  the  fat;sfa6lion  of 
his  curiofity  in  this  point,  which  the 
other  very  readily  complied  with,  in  ge- 
neral terms;  but  had  too  much  difcre- 
tion  to  expofe  his  father's  mercenary 
views;  or,  by  relating  the  defign  he  had 
'of  making  him  a  member  of  parliament, 
reveal  the  motives  he  had  for  doing  fo, 
or  the  ihftru&ionS  he  had  given  him  for 
his  behaviour  after  he  fhould  be  elected. 

Mr.  Carelefs,  after  having  congratu- 
lated his  friend  on  his  being  re-eftablifned 
in  the  good  graces  of  his  father,  and  the 
honour  that  was  about  to  recede  to  him, 
faid  a  great  many  pleafant  and  fpirited 
things  to  him  on  the  occafion  of  his  be- 
ing likely  to  become  a  member  of  that 
augult  and  refpectable  aflembly.  But 
the  particulars  of  this  difcourle,  enter~ 
tair.ing  as  it  was,  I  am  entirely  unable  to 
repeat,  my  Tablets  being  already  croud- 
ed  with  the  preceding  dialogue;  and  all  I 
can  remember  is,  that  the  two  gentle- 
men, after  chatting  away  an  hour, 
agreed  to  dine  together  that  day,  and 
to  that  end  adjourned  to  a  tavern  in  the 
neighbourhood,  leaving  me  at  liberty  to 
retire  to  my  own  apartment.  I  was  ex- 
tremely pleafed  with  finding,  by  what 
I  had  feen  that  day  cf  Clyamcn,  that  I 
had  not  been  deceived  in  the  high-railed 
expectations  I  had  entertained  of  his 
good  fen, e  and  probity;  and  alfo  with 
perceiving  that  Avario,  in  1'piteofhis 
fordid  und  avaricious  tlifpofition,  could 


not  help  allowing  the  merits  of  a  fon, 
whole  fentiments  and  principles  were, 
in  almolt  every  thing,  fo  directly  oppo- 
fite  to  his  own. 

The  evening  of  the  next  day  this  wor- 
thy young  gentleman  called  upon  me,  as 
he    returned    from    having   pafTed    the 
former  part  of  it  with  his  father.     He 
was  much  lefs  referved  with  me  than  he 
had  been  with  M*.  Carelefs,  which  con- 
vinced me  he  knew  how  to  refrain  un« 
bofoming  himfelf  to  thofe  whofe  folidity 
he  had  caufe  to  doubt,  and  took  a  plea- 
fure  in  being  entirely  open  to  thofe  on 
whom  he  could  depend  that  his  confi- 
dence  would  not  be  abufed  either  by, 
wantonnefs  or  neglect.     He  repeated  to 
me  the  rules  prefcribed  to  him  by  his 
father  for  the  regulation  of  his  conduct: 
in  parliament,  and  expreffed   the   little 
obligation  he  thought   himfelf  under  to 
him  on  that  fcore,  in  terms  the  moft  ftrong 
and  pathetick.     Thefe  aie  fome  of  his 
words—'  The  love    of    my  country,* 
faid  he,  c  I  look  upon  as  the  firft  and 
greateft  moral  duty  of  mankind;  and  I 
think  I  may  venture  to  allure  myfelf, 
that  I  mail  never  be  tempted  to  re- 
nounce it  on  the  profpeel  of  any  ad- 
vantage  offered,    in   what  fhape  fo- 
ever.' 

I  then  told  him,  that.I  believed  the  bulk 
of  the  people  owed  the  grievances  they 
complained  of,  greatly  to  the  luxury  of' 
their  reprefentatives;  who,  having  im- 
paired their  eftates  in  tfie  modilh  excelTes 
of  the  times,  found  themfelves  under  a 
neceffity    of    entering     into    meafures 
which  otherwife  they  would  never  have 
complied  with.     '  Perhaps,    too,'   ad- 
ded I,    '  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  a 
'  beloved  wife,  or  prevent  the  clamour 
*  of  a  turbulent  one,  may  be  one  rea- 
'  fon  to  which  the  infringement  of  pub- 
'  lick  liberty  may  be  afcribed.'     Clya- 
mon   Jiftened    with   great   attention  to 
what  I  faid;  and  joining  in  my  opinion, 
replied,  that  his    own    obiervation    of 
fome  late  inrhnces  confirmed  the  truth 
of  this  argument.     '  The  firft  of  thefe 
excitements,1   continued  he,  '  I  have 
already    experienced   the    danger    of 
through  my  inadvertency,  and   ihall 
be  wary  to  avoid  the  In  are  in  which  I 
have  been  once  entangled;  and,  as  for 
the  other,  if  ever  I  marry,    fhall  en- 
deavour to  get  a  wi'e  as  near  as  pof- 
fibie  to  the  defcription  given  by  the 
poet  of  his  miftrefs — 

p  2      <  A  maid 
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»A  maid 


Who  knows  not  courts,  yet  courts  does  far 

*  out&ine 

In  every  ftarry  beauty  of  the  mind  ; 
One  who,  array 'd  in  native  lovelinefs, 
And  fweet  fimplicity,  defpifes  artj 
And   has    a    foul   too  great  to  ftoop  to 

'  pride, 
With  the  mean  ways  by  which  it  aims  at 

*  grandeur.' 


With  thefe  difcourfes  we  patted  thcf 
time  he  ftaid.  I  have  not  feen  him  fince, 
but  heard  of  his  fafe  arrival  at  *****. 
Whether  he  will  be  elected  for  that 
county,  cannot  be  determined  at  the  time 
of  my  writing  this;  fo  can  only  fay, 
that  if  he  is,  I  doubt  not  but  his  cha- 
racter will  appear  to  much  more  advan- 
tage, than  in  the  faint  (ketch  I  have 
here  been  able  to  give  of  it. 
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BOOK      V. 


CHAP.     I. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  INTRODUCTION  TO 
THIS  VOLUME  CONSISTS  ONLY 
OF  AN  APOLOGY  FOR  MAKING 
WO  INTRODUCTION  AT  ALL,  AND 
HIS  REASONS  FOR  THAT  OMIS- 

SION. 


»*» 
t£ 
Jtt 


IN  CE  my  fetting  about 
this  work,  I  have  feen  le- 
verallate  treaties  that  are 
half  taken  up  with  intro- 
duclory  prefaces  to  the 
publick.  On  a  ferious 
examination  to  what  end  thofe  long  dif- 
eourfes  vere  penned,  they  leemed  to  me 
to  have  been  occafioned  either  by  one 
or  the  other  of  the  following  motives: 
£rft,  that  an  author  having  contrafted 
with  his  bookfeller  for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  (heets,  without  having  well  con- 
iidered  whether  his  head  be  rtored  with 
fubjeft  matter  to  make  good  his  en- 
gagement, finds  himfelf  under  a  necef- 
iity  of  filling  up  the  vacant  pages  by 
faying  fomething  by  way  of  an  intro- 
duction, preface,  or  advertifement  to  the 
reader;  or,  fecondly,  that  fearing  the  eyes 
of  the  publick  will  not  be  Sufficiently 
open  to  the  merit  of  his  performance, 
or,  perhaps,  •  not  have  the  curiofily  even 
to  look  into  it  at  all,  he  thinks  proper  to 
befpeak  their  favour  by  a  pompous  pre- 


lude, and  founds  his  own  praifes,  lifce- 
a  trumpet  at  the  door  of  a  puppet- 
fhew. 

,  Now  I  am  too  great  a  lover  of  liberty 
ever  to  bind  myfelf  by  any  fuch  fla  ifh 
agre,  ment.  The  firft  of  the(e  incen- 
tives is  quire  out  of  the  queftion,  and 
cannot  poiTibly  have  any  weight  with 
me;  and  as  to  tlie  fecond,  as  a  more  },er- 
fecl  knowledge  of  myfelf  than  T  perceive 
ibme  others  have  will  notprimu  me  to 
be  over  vain  in  any  thing  I  do,  fo  he 
indolence  of  my  nature  will  not  permit 
me  to  be  over  anxious  for  the  fuccefs. 
Beikles,  not  having  the  tempt/atjon  of  the 
motives  aforefaid,  I  have  more  adven- 
tures to  relate  than  can  be  eafily  prouded 
into  this  volume;  therefore  have  neither 
time  nor  paptr  to  fpare  for  an  addrefe, 
which  would  afford  fo  little  fatisfa&ion 
to  myfelf  in  the  writing,  and  perhaps 
lefs  to  my  reader  in  the  peruilng. 


C  PI  A  P.    II. 

CONTAINS  SUCH  MATTES.  AS,  IT  IS 
HIGHLY  PROBABLE,  WILL  BE  THE 
LEAST  PLEAS.ING  TO  THOSE  FOR 
WHOSE  SERVICE  IT  IS  MOST  IN- 
TENDED. 


HE  RE  is,  according  to  the  wife 
JL     man's  phrafe,  a  folly  under  the 
fun,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  as  little 
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to  be  faid  for  it  as  any  of  the  many  other 
of  the  prefent  age;  and  that  is,  an  infa- 
tiable  inquilitivenefs  into  future  events  ; 
as  if  the  foreknowledge  of  what  is  to 
come,  would  enable  us  either  to  alle- 
viate or  avert  the  decrees  of  Providence  : 


being  told  their  fortune,  fend  for,  ca- 
refs,  and  aflbciate  themfelves  with,  the 
very  loweft  and  moft  dirty  wretches  m 
human  nature. 

Lyfetta  is  defcended  from  a  very  an- 
cient and  honourable  houfe.     She  Jived 


yet  are  all  ages,  all  degrees,  of  both  till  considerably  turned  on  the  wrong 
iexes,  tainted  more  or  lei's  with  this  epi-  fide  of  thirty  without  difcovering  the 
demiclc  frenzy.  It  cannot  but  afford  leaft  inclination  for  marriage,  much  lefs 
the  moft  aftonifhing,  as  well  as  melan- 
choly reflections,  in  a  thinking  mind, 
to  obierve  how  many  impoftors,  in  and 
about  this  great  town,  are  maintained  by 
pretending  to  the  art  ot  divination, 
while  the  ir.duftrious  followers  of  law- 
ful occupations  perifh  for  w.  nt  of  due 


encouragement. 

As  I  was  one  day  on  my  Invifible 


gave  any  room  for  the  moft  cenforious 
ever  to  fi-.fpecl  (he  encouraged  any  pri- 
vate gallantries;  and  the  whole  tenor  of 
her  conducl  was  fuch,  as  no  one  could 
imagine  her  capable  of  harbouring  any 
notions  beneath  the  dignity  of  her  birth 
and  character.  A  long  acquaintance 
gave  me  the  privilege  of  vifiting  her 
pretty  frequently,  and  never  was  denied 


rrogreflions,  I  accompanied  a  mingled     accefs.      I  was  one  day  at  her  houfe 

when  me  had  no  other  company  than  a 
young  lady  with  whom  (he  was  ex- 
tremely intimate.  While  we  were 
drinking  tea,  her  woman  came  running 


crowd  of  people  into  a  houfe  fituated  in 
cne  of  the  moft  obfcure  parts  of  the 
city.  At  firft  I  imagined  that  this  was 
fome  private  chapel,  where  perfons  re 


foned  to  pay  their  adorations  to  the  Deity    into  the  room,   and  with  a  figniticant 


tone  of  voice,  faid— *  Madam,  the  wo- 
'  man  you  know  of  is  below.' — «  Tis 
*  very  well,' replied  Lyfetta;  (  (hew  her 
'  into  my  chamber,  and  bid  her  (lay  a 
'  little.'  Then  turning  to  her  friend, 
they  fmiled  on  each  other,  nodded, 
winked,  and  feemed  big  with  fome  fe- 


in  a  manner  not  authorized  by  the  go- 
vernment ;  but  was  foon  convinced  of 
my  miftake,  when,  inftead  of  a  pulpit 
an<4  defk,  I  found  the  room  we  came 
into  furnifhed  only  with  globes  and  te- 
lefcopes,  and  other  implements  of.  a 
ibothfayer  and  aftrologer.  I  had  not 

patience  to  hear  what  idle  predictions  cret  between  themfelves 
this  oracle  would  (pout  forth,  efpecially  I  found,  by  all  this,  that  my  prefence 
as  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  might  very  well  be  fpared  at  this  time} 
thofe  who  I  faw  came  to  cunfult  him;  fo  turned  down  my  cup,  and  took  my 
fo  took  my  leave  of  the  deceiver  and  the  leave.  As  I  was  going  down  ftairs,  I 
deceived,  full  of  indignation  againft  heard  Lyfetta  order  herfelf  to  be  denied 
the  one,  and  a  pity,  mingled  with  to  whoever  mould  come  that  evening} 

which  convincing  me  of  what  I  before 
had  reaibn  to  imagine,  that  there  was 
fbmething  more  tnan  ordinary  in  hand, 
I  iv:i'lved,  if  poffibls,  to  fathom  the 
my  fiery.  Accordingly  I  went  home, 
poppe  \  on  my  Invifible  Belt,  put  my 
Tablets  in  niy  pocket,  and  returned 
with  all  (peed.  A  lazy  footman,  Jol- 


confempr,  for  the  other:  for  what  can 
be  laid  in  defence  of  the  umterfbnding 
of  thofe  people  who  wade  their  time  'and 
moiu-y  in  confulting  thofe  abjeft  dealers 
in  futurity  !  creatures  who  would  make 
you  believe  they  can  read  the  moft  hid- 
den decrees  of  fate  in  the  grounds  of  cof- 
d  chocolate!  I  had  often 


fee,   tea,    an 

heard  much  talk  of  thefe  conjurors,  but  ling  againft  a  poft,  with  the  door  wide 

rot  till  I  wets  convinced  by  the  tefti-  open  behind  him,  gave  me  an  eafy  en- 

mony  of  my  own  fenfe  ,  could  ever  be  trance  into    the   houfe.       I  very    well 


brought  to  beiieve,  that  perfbns  en- 
dowed with  a  liberal  education  could 
defcend  fofaras  to  liften  to  their  incon- 
prate,  much  lefs  give  credit  to 


knew  the  fituation  of  Lyfetta's  cham- 
ber, and  went  directly  thither;  but,  to 
my  great  mortification,  found  the  ladies 
had  bolted  themfelves  in ;  and  all  I  could 


what  they  uttered  ;  but  fo  firang  is  the     diftinguim  of  what  was  doing,  for  fome 


defire  of  looking  into  the  feeds  of  time, 
elpecially  among  the  fair  (ex,  that 
foinetmies  the  moft  proud,  as  well  as  the 
moft  nice  and  delicate,  will  throw  afide 
ail  confideration  of  what  they  are,  or 


would  be  thought,  and,  for  the  fake  of    relieved. 


time,  was  only  the  hoarfe  bals  of  a  loud 
laugh  from  Lyfetta,  and  the  Iqueaking 
treble  of  a  fhriil  tee-hee  from  the  other. 

I  ftood  centinel,  however,  at  the  top 
of  the  ftair-cafe,  and  at  lalt  was  happily 


Lyfetta  opened  the  door,  and 
called 


the  Act  diseets.WHajTifi>n*C0 
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called  to  her  woman  to  bring  clean 
cups.  Having  now  gained  admittance, 
I  ibon  perceived  what  they  were  about. 
A  coffee-pot  upon  the  table;  the  dregs 
of  the  liquor  it  had  contained  pouied 
into  a  oafon;  feveral  cups,  with  more 
figures  on  the  infide  than  the  outfide, 
and  the  yet  recent  circles  they  had  left 
on  being  whelmed  down  on  a  damafk 
napkin  f  bread  on  one  corner  of  the  table  ; 
prefently  informed  me  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  art  and  myllery  of  con- 
juration. The  priettefs  of  thefe  farc^al 
rites  was  a  mean-habited,  ill-looked 
woman;  and,  though  not  old,  had  her 
nofe  faddled  with  a  pair  of  fpeclacles  al- 
moft  as  big  as  the  tops  of  the  cups  fhe 
pretended  to  infpeft :  me  was  placed  be- 
tween the  two  ladies,  who  feemed  to 
treat  her  with  the  greateft  marks  of  free- 
dom and  civility. 

Lyfetta,  I  found,  had  been  fo  com- 
plaifantlo  her  friend  as  to  let  her  be  firft 
ferved:  but  it  was  now  her  own  turn; 
and  frefh  cups  being  brought,  and  the 
coffee-oracle  having  judicioufly  poured 
the  quantity  of  a  tea-fpconful  into  each, 
the  lady  took  it  into  her  hand,  threw 
out  the  liquor,  whelmed  it  on  the  cloth, 
and  turned  it  round  three  times.  All 
being  concluded,  the  prophetcfs  took  up 
the  rlrrt  with  the  mo  ft  foiemn  air,  looked 
ftedfattly  into  it,  then  on  Lyfetta;  ar.d, 
after  having  repeated  this  feveral  times, 
at  laft  delivered  her  predictions  in  thefe 
terms— 

Fortune  teller.  I  fee  a  ring,  Madam; 
your  ladyfhip  will  be  married. 

Lyfetta.  'Tis  rather  a  mourning- 
ring;  fome  of  my  kindred  or  friends, 
perhaps,  may  d:e. 

Fortune-teller.  I  can  fay  nothing  to 
that,  Madam,  as  yet:  but  I  am  pofitive 
here  is  a  wedding-ring,  a  heart  jutt  by  it ; 
and  a  little  farther  there  is  a  great  houfe, 
with  a  high  wall,  and  a  pair  of  gates. 
Your  ladymip  will  have  fome  gentle- 
man that  has  a  fine  feat  in  the  country 
—it  looks  almolt  like  a  caftle. 

Lyfetta.  I  know  nothing  of  it.  But 
what  elfe  do  you  fee? 

Fortuneteller.  Here  is  a  man,  Ma- 
clam,  that  feems  to  bring  you  money. 
Here  are  papers,  too;  I  do  not  know  but 
they  may  be  bills. 

Ljfeita.     Very  likely;  for  I  expecT: 
my  banker    here  either   to-day  or  to- 
fnoTow. 
•  Fortune-feller.    Then  here  is  a  bun- 


dle of  fomething  brought  to  your  lady- 
mip'1 s  houfe. 

Lyfetta.  Oh,  that  is  a  new  fack  I 
have  making.  But  is  there  nothing 
more  ? 

For  tune -teller.  Not  in  this  cup,  Ma- 
dam :  but  I  will  look  into  the  next. 

Lyfetta.  Do;  for  you  have  told  me 
nothing  of  any  confequence. 

Fortune-teller.  There  is  a  great  deal 
here,  Madam,  I  can  perceive  already. 
Here  is  a  gentleman  i:tiing  in  an  eafy 
chair,  leaning  his  elbow  upon  the  ta- 
ble and  feems  to  be  in  a  deep  ftudy. 
Lyfclta.  -  Pifli  !  what's  this  to  me? 
Fortune-teller.  Yes,  Madam,  it  is  a 
great  deal  to  you;  for  here  is  your  lady- 
mip, and  the  very  famegentltman  on  his 
knees  before  you.  You  turn  your  head 
awiy,  and  look  a  little  fcornfuij  but  he 
has  you  by  the  hand.  Blefs  me  !  here 
you  are  both  together  again;  he  is  talk- 
ing very  t-arnettly  to  you.  I  never  faw 
any  thing  fo  plain;  your  lady/hip  may 
fee  it  yourfelf. 

In  fpeaking  thefe  laft  words,  (he  held 
the  cup  to  Lyfetta,  and  with  a  pin 
pointed  out  the  eyes,  the  nofe,  and 
mouth,  of  the  pretended  figure;  butLy- 
fetta  pufhed  it  from  her,  and  faid — 

Lyfetta.  I  could  never  fee  any  thing 
in  a  cup  in  my  life.  But  what 'fort  of 
a  man  is  he? 

Fortune-teller.  Pretty  tall,  Madam; 
well  fhapedj  very  genteel;  has  a  fair 
complexion,  and  fomewhat  of  a  lan- 
guimment  in  his  eyes. 

Lyfetta.  I  cannot  recolleft  that  I 
know  any  man  who  aniwers  this  de- 
fcription. 

Fortune-teller.  I  fcarce  think  you  do, 
Madam,  at  prefent;  but  your  ladyflm* 
may  take  my  word  for  ir,  that  you  will 
fee  and  be  courted  by  fuch  a  one;  for 
here  is  a  figure  of  three  over  his  head: 
it  muft  be  either  in  three  days,  or  three 
weeks,  at  fartheft.  Letme  confider— — - 
aye,  the  moon  was  at  the  full  yerterday 
—this  event  muft  happen  before fhe  en- 
ters into  her  next  quarter.  But  the  next 
cup,  it  may  be,  will  fliew  it  more 
clearly. 

With  this  me  took  up  the  third  cup; 
and  had  no  fooncr  looked  into  it,  than 
fhe  fet  it  down  again,  clapped  her  hands 
together,  and  cried  out — 

Fortune  teller.  Blefs  me !  now  I  am 
pofitive  your  ladymip  will  very  foon  be 
married!  Here  is  an  altar,  a  book  upon 
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it,  and  a  parfon  ;  all  as  exaft  as  if  they 
were  drawn  by  a  pencil. 

She  then  took  up  the  cup  again  j  and 
perceiving  JLyfetla  began  to  look  a  lit- 
tle more  ferious  than  me  had  done, 
went  on  in  this  manner  — 

Fortune-teller.  Well,  this  is  won- 
derful, indeed  !  Of  all  the  cups  I  ever 
turned  in  my  life,  1  never  law  any  thing 
like  t':iis!  Here  is  your  ladyftiip  hand 
in  hand  with  that  laid  gentleman  who  I 
told  you  was  in  the  other.  I  would 
now  1'wear  that  your  lady  (hip  will  be  a 
wife  before  any  one  imagines  you  have 
any  thoughts  thai  way. 

'Lyfttta.  I  have  a  very  good  opinion 
of  your  floll,  yet  am  certain  you  are 
n>iftaken  in  this  prediction  ;  for,  to  ttll 
you  the  truth,  I  am  refoived  never  to 
marry. 

for  tune  -teller.  Your  ladymip  may 
refelve  what  you  pie  ale;  but  if  the  flaps 
refblve  the  contrary,  all  your  relolutu  ns 
will  come  to  nothing.1  Midam,  (there 
is  no  re  filt  ing  fate  :  this  gentleman  is 
ordained  to  be  yonr  hufband  ;  auu,  how 
much  foever  you  may  let  yourfelf  ag"ainft 
it,  the  decrees  of  ddtiny  are  inevitable, 
and  you  muft  fubmit. 

Lyfetta.  Oh,  Heavens!  whether  I 
will  or  not! 

Fortune-teUir.  Undoubtedly}  Ma- 
dam. There  is  no  wiuiftamling  the  fu- 
pedor  powers;  and  thole  things  which  we 
think  the  fartlieft  removed  frcm  us>  are 
frequently  the  moft  near  at  hand;  fo 
that  defign  what  you  will,  lefolve  what 
•you  will,  it  is  all  in  vain;  your  ladyfhip 
is  ordained  to  be  a  wife,  and  ihe  gentle- 
man I  lee  in  thefe  cups  mult  be  your 


Lyfetia.  Well,  if  fuch  a  thing  fhould 
come  to  pafs,  fhail  I  be  hippy? 

Fortune  -toiler.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  cr.p.  Madam,  that  Ihews  the  con- 
tiary. 

The  ci'ps  having  been  all  evamined, 
the  propheie.13,  arier  receiving  a  h:;nd- 
fome  gratuity  for  her  trouble,  took  her 
leave,  -and  kit  Lyit  •  fair 

ecmpgaicu  to  veaibn  .  between  them- 
ft-lvf-  on  tiie  wonders  of  her  art.  But 
n\y  Chryftalliite  Remembrancer  being 
ju".v  qrvite  full,  ii  is  not  in  my  power 
to  rcisie  the.  particulars  oi  treir  d-f- 
<-<-;trU  ;  and  ca»;  only  lay,  that  they  both 
fee  me  a  to  i>,vean  iir.plicit  credit  to  every 
rhuii;  the  liad  pi^tend^d  to  rv1 


CHAP.     III. 

PRESENTS  THE  READER  WITH  A 
V£R.Y  FOOLISH  ADVENTURE  OF 

-  LYSbTTA'S,  TO  WHICH  ALLTHAT 
WAS  CONTAINED  IN  THE  PRE- 
CEDING  CHAPTER  WAS  ONLY  A 
PRELUDE. 

HAVING  discovered  this  folly  in 
Lyfetta,  which  before  I  could  ne- 
ver have  imagined,  I  began  now  to  be 
cenfonous  enough  to  fulpecl  me  might 
alfo  be  guilty  of  others,  and  therefore 
took  it  into  my  head  to  make  her  fome 
Inviiible  Vifits,  at  thole  hours  in  which 
it  was  likely  her  behaviour  was  moft  un- 
guarded. In  order  to  fatisfy  my  curio- 
fity,  I  went  one  morning,  and  found 
her  buiy  in  lookingover  fome  new  pam- 
phlsts,  juft  lent  her  by  her  bookfeller. 
As  I  always  thought  the  molt  certain 
way  to  form  a  true  judgment  of  a  wo- 
man's mind  was  in  knowing  what  fort 
of  reading  fhe  inoft  delighted  in,  I  was 
glad  to  perceive  that  this  lady  made 
choice  of  only  fuch  books  as  {hewed  hex 
neither  a  wanton  nor  a  coquette,  and  re- 
turned all  thole  which,  by  their  titles, 
diicovtred  the  leait  tendency  to  pro- 
phanenefs  or  obicehity.  After  this, 
fhe  began  to  open  the  leaves  of  one  of 
them;  but  before  me  had  gone  through 
half  the  leaves  it  contained,  'was  inter- 
rupted by  her  footman,  who  brought 
her  a  -letter,  and  iaid  the  pti  fon  waited  • 
for  an  aniwer.  I  flipped  behind  her 
chair  while  (he  broke  the  leal,  and  the 
contents  were  as  follow — 


TO  THE  HONOURABLE  LYSETTA. 


*  MAY  IT  PLEASE   YOUR    LADYSHIP, 

*   MADAM, 

<  T  Hope  your  goodnefs  will  pardon 
the  liberty  a  (hanger  takes  in 
writing  tc  you;  but  as  I  am  not  fo 
fortunate  to  be  acquainted  with  any 
perion  who  can  introduce  me  to  your 
hdyll'.ip.  I  am  obliged  to  become  my 
o\vi:  lohcilor,  and  moft  humbly  re- 
qu-.-ll  YOU  will  allow  me  the  privilege 
of  waiting  on  you  this  afternoon,  if  no 
previous  engagement  intervenes  be- 
tve,-n  me  and  my  defiresj  having 
K'liK-thing  to  communicate  of  the  ut- 
( 
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•*  moft  moment  to  the  peace  of  him  who 

*  has  the  honour  to  be,  with  the  moft 
'  profound  refpect,  your  ladylhip's  fin- 

*  cerely  devoted  Servant, 

'  ORSAMES.* 

Lyfetta  feemed  a  good  deal  confound- 
ed  on   reading  this    little  epiiUe;   and 
after  paufmg  a  while,  argued  with  her- 
felf  in   this  manner — '  Good  God  !  if 
this  fhould  be  the  man  the  fortune- 
teller told  me  of!    me  faid  I  mould 
hear  or  lee  fomething  of  him  within 
three  days,  and  this  is  but  the  fecond 
fince  the  prediction.    If  I  was  fure  he 
was  the  perfon  (he  mentioned,  I  think 
I  ought  not  to  give  him  leave  to  vitit 
me,  at  leaft  not  on  his  firft  requefting 
it  j  yet  I  mould  be  glad,  methinks,  to 
fee  if  he  any  way  anfwers  the  defcrip- 
tion  me  gave  of  him  :  befides,    if   I 
mould  refufe  him,   fome  accident  or 
another  would  bring  us  together  ;  for 
it  is  certain,  there  is  no  fuch  tiling  as 
disappointing  fate.     Why,  therefore, 
fhould  I  keep  myfelf  in  fufpence  ?  No, 
I  will  fee  him,  and  hear  what  he  has 
to  fay.     It  may  be  he  may  come  upon 
fome  other  bufmefs  than  whit  I  ima- 
gine, and  then  it  would  be  valtly  filly 
in  me  to  avoid  him.     Whoever  he  is, 
or  whatever  his  ddigns  are,  it  can  be 
of  no  prejudice  to  fee  him  once.     He 
cannot  run  away  with  me,  cannot  have 
me  againft  my  will.' 
She  then  called  her  fervant,  and  bid 
him    lay    that  (he   mould  be  at  home. 
The  fellow  ran  down,   but  had  fcarce 
time  to  deliver  the  meflagehewas  charged 
with,  before  (he  repented  of  it,  as  may 
be  feen  by  this  exclamation :    *  Lord  ! 
«  what  have  I  done !   if  he  is  really  the 

*  perfon  I  take  him  to  be3  he  muft  think 
'  me  ftrangely  forward  in  fo  eaiily  grant- 
'  ing  him  admittance.' 

While  me  was  fpeaking  this,  (he  ran 

to  the  ftair-cafe  with  an  intent  to  retract 

\vhat  flie  had  faid;  but  a  fecond  thought 

witholding  her,    me    turned  back  into 

the  room,  and  cried  out — '  What  a  fool 

I  am!   he  does  not  know  that  I  have 

confulted  a  fortune-teller,   nor  that  I 

have  any  reafon  to  guefs  at  the  buli- 

nefs  that  brings  him  hither.     Why, 

therefore,  mould  I  fhun  him  ?    What 

fhame  can  my  feeing  him  reflect  upon 

me?  It  will  be  time  enough  to  forbid 

his  viftts  wht-n  he  has  declared  him- 

felf  my  lover/ 

How  long  (he  would  have  continued 


in  that  mind  is  uncertain.  Two  ladies 
came  in  that  inftant  to  defire  her  com- 
pany with  them  to  the  Park,  being  a 
fine  morning;  to  which  (he  confenting, 
I  left  them,  and  went  home,  but  with  a 
full  resolution  to  return  in  the  afternoon, 
and  fee  what  event  the  expected  inter- 
view would  produce.  Accordingly  I 
put  on  my  Belt  of  Invifibility,  and  went 
to  the  houfe  of  Lyfetta.  I  faw  a  chair 
waiting,  but  the  door  was  (hut,  and  I 
was  obliged  lo  ftay  in  the  ftreet  a  confi- 
derable  time,  before  it  was  opened  for 
any  perfon,  either  to  go  in  or  out.  I 
got  entrance  at  latt,  and  paffed  direct  - 
ly  to  the  dining-room,  where  I  found 
the  perfon  I  was  defirous  of  beholding. 
On  my  looking  earneftly  on  him,  I  faw 
he  had  fo  much  the  refemblance  of  the 
picture  drawn  for  him  by  the  fortune- 
teller, that  I  prefently  perceived  me  muft 
be  better  acquainted  with  his  features 
than  the  cups  could  make  her,  and  that 
in  reality  me  was  a  marriage -broker, 
under  the  difguife  of  a  coffee-grounds 
calculator.  He  had  placed  himlelf  very 
clofe  to  Lyfetta  on  a  fettee,  and  muft 
have  been  making  a  declaration  of  love 
to  her, by  the  anfwer  fhe  gave  juft  as  I 
came  into  the  room. 

Lyfetta.  Sir,  it  does  not  become  me 
to  hearken  to  any  profeffioris  of  this  na- 
ture, from  a  perfon,  to  whole  family, 
fortune,  and  character,  I  am  fo  entire  a 
ftranger. 

Orfames.  It  will  be  eafy  for  me, 
Madam,  to  give  you  full  fatisfaction  in 
all  thefe  particulars;  but  till  I  can  do 
fo,  I  beg  you  will  permit  me,  at  lealt,  to 
convince  you  of  my  pafTion. 

Lyfetta.  Though,  Sir,  there  is  no 
room  to  doubt,  either  by  your  appearance 
or  behaviour,  that  you  are  a  gentle- 
man and  a  man  of  honour,  yet  I  mould 
be  glad,  methinks,  to  know  fome  one 
perlbn  with  whom  you  are  acquainted. 

Orfames.  Unfortunately  for  me,  Ma- 
dam, there  is  not  a  foul  in  this  town  who 
can  give  any  account  of  me.  This, 
perhaps,  you  will  think  odd  ;  but  per- 
mit me  to  give  a  fhort  (ketch  of  my 
hiftory,  and  you  will  ceafe  to  wonder  at 
it. 

Lyfetta.  Then,  pray  Sir,  oblige  me 
fo  far. 

Orfames.  It  is  no  boaft'in  me,  Ma- 
dam, to  allure  your  ladymip,  that  my 
family  is  among  the  number  of  the  moft 
ancient  in  England,  having  been  fettled 
here  long  before  the  Conqueft,  and  many 

of 
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of  them  been  bimo'ps,'judges,  and  privy- 
counfellors  ;  but  my  father,  taking  fome 
clifguft  at  the  meafures  in  a  late  reign, 
refoived  to  quit  his  native  country  for 
ever;  and  to  that  end  fold  the  feat  of  his 
anceftors,  with  a  very  confiderable  eftate 
in  Somerfetmire,  and  carried  the  pur- 
chaie-money,  together  with  his  whole 
family,  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  had 
than  a  brother,  reputed  the  moft  wealthy 
merchant  in  that  place.  It  was  there, 
Madam,  I  was  born,  and  am  the  only 
fiirviving  iflfue  of  my  parents,  and  con- 
fequemly  the  fole  heir  of  their  poffeflions, 
as  alib  of  my  uncle's,  he  dying  without 
Jeaving  any  child  behind  him.  I  fear  I 
tire  you,  Madam. 

Lyfetta.  No,  Sir,  I  beg  you  will  go 
on. 

Orfames.  From  my  very  infancy 
there  was  fomewhat  in  my  nature  which 
could  not  relifh  the  manners  of  thefe 
Americans,  though  born  among  them. 
I  had  read  a  great  deal,  and  heard  much 
concerning  England,  and  had  always  a 
paflionate  defire  to  come  to  it;  but  my 
father,  even  after  my  arriving  at  matu- 
rity, would  never  liften  to  any  intreaties 
on  that  fcore.  After  his  death,  my  uncle 
was  no  lefs  averie  to  my  removal ;  but 
on  his  demife,  finding  myfelf  freed  from 
all  ..dependency,  and  entirely  m  after  of 
my  own  actions,  I  left  all  my  effects  to 
be  difpofed  of  by  a  perfon  whofe  inte- 
acrity  I  am  well  allured  of,  and  taking 
with  me  only  a  thoufand  guineas,  juft 
for  prefent  ufe,  embarked  in  the  firft 
Ihip  that  tailed  for  England,  where  I 
happily  arrived  about  .fix  weeks  fmce. 

Lyfetta.  But  would  it  not  have  been 
better,  Sir,  that  you  had  ftaicl  at  Phila- 
delphia till  your  affairs  had  been  fettled  ? 

Orfames.  Not  at  all,  Madam;  I  have 
friends  there  that  will  manage  for  me  as 
well  as  if  I  were  there  in  perfon.  Be- 
fides,  an  irrefiftible  impulfe  hurried  me 
to  England.  I  could  not  then  account 
for  my  nnpatience,  but  am  now  con- 
vinced it  was  my  guardian  angel  called 
me  to  behold  m  reality  that  lovely  face 
I  have  fo  often  feen  in  dreams. 

Lyfetta.     What !'  dream  of  me  ! 

Orfames.  Yes,  Msdam,  though  fo 
many  leagues  dilbnt,  my  fpirit  has  been 
often  with  you,  converfed  with. yo1:,  and 
avowed  that  flame  my  mortal  part  now 
feels. 

Lyfetta.     Is  it'pofltble! 

Orfames.    True,  by  Heaven  ! 


Lyfetta.  And  are  you  certain  I  aift- 
the  lame  you  faw  in  your  fleep  ? 

Orfames.  I  could  not  be  deceived  ; 
the  firft  moment  my  eyes  were  bleft  with 
your  prefence  at  the  Chapel  Royal,  I 
forgot  the  folemnjty  of  the  place,  and 
the  pious  bufinefs  that  had  brought  me 
thither. 

Lyfetta.  "Tis  very  wonderful;  but 
'tis  time  enough  to  talk  of  thefe  things. 
As  you  have  related  to  me  the  former 
part  of  your  life,  I  Ihould  like  to  know 
in  what  manner  you  intend  t<?  regulate 
the  future. 

Orfamss.  Tha-t  muft  be  fubmitted 
to  my  charming  direftrefs;  all  my  affairs, 
as  well  as  my  heart,  muft  henceforth  be 
at  your  difpofal.  I  had  thoughts,  indeed, 
of  purchasing  a  fmali  eltate,  of  about 
fifteen  hundred  or  two  thoufand  pounds 
a  year ;  but  whether  I  mould  put  the 
remainder  of  my  fortune  into  the  publick 
funds,  or  lay  it  out  on  an  employment 
at  court,  I  had  not  yet  determined. 

Lyfetta.  Oh,  by  all  means  buy  a 
place;  the  court  is  the  only  thing  upon' 
earth. 

Orfames.  Next  to  your  company  I 
believe  it  is;  and  fince  you  approve  the" 
thought,  mail  infallibly  purfue  it. 

Lyfetta.  Whoever  you  marry,  Sir, 
will  doubtlefs  be  of  my  opinion. 

Orfames..  Ah!  do  not  wrong  my 
faithful  heart  fo  much  as  to  imagine  it 
capable  of  being  charmed  by  any  other. 
No,  if  all  my  love,  my  lervices,  my 
prayers,  mould  fail  to  move  the  ador- 
able Lyfetta,  I  vow  an  eternal  celi- 
bacy. 

Lyfttta.  You  men  always  talk  thus 
when  you  would  impofe  on  the  creduli- 
ty of  our  lex  ;  but,  Sir,  it  is  time  alone 
thst  is  the  true  touch-ftone  of  fincerity. 

Orfames.  Madam,  it  is,  and  to  that 
I  (hall  truft  the  decifion  of  my  fatej 
therefore,  I  once  more  implore  your  per- 
miflion  to  repeat  my  vows,  and  pay  you 
the  tribvre  which  beauty  like  yours  de- 
mands from  love  like  mine. 

Lyfetta.  I  will  not  hear  fo  much  of 
love  j  but,  as  you  are  a  ftranger  in  town, 
and  as  yet  have  no  acquaintance,  I  can- 
no'  be  fo-  ungenteel  to  refufe  you  the  pri- 
vilege of  viliting  me  fonietimes. 

At  thefe  words,  he  threw  himfelf  upon 
his  knees;  and,  catching  hold  of  both 
her  hands,  prefTed  firft  the  one  and  then 
the  other  to  his  lips,  with  the  gieateft 
appearance  of  tranfpoctj  all  which  fhe 
fuffered, 
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fuffered,  nor  difcovered  the  lead  re- 
luftance.  I  know  not  how  long  he 
might  have  continued  in  this  mute  court- 
fliip,  if  the  found  of  fomebody  at  the 
door  had  not  obliged  him  fuddenly  to 
rife.  It  wss  Ly  etta's  fervant,  who  im- 
mediately enter  d,  and  prefented  her  with 
two  letters,  which  had  been  juft  left  her 
by  the  poft.  She  looked  on  the  fuper- 
fcriptions,  then  threw  them  carelefsJy  on 
the  table,  without  fhewing  any  impa- 
tience to  examine  tbe  contents  ;  but  her 
lover,  either  through  politenefs,  or  be- 
caufe  he  had  acted  enough  of  his  part  for 
the  firlt  time,  thought  proper  to  take  his 
leave,  faying,  he  would  do  himfelf  the 
honour  to  wait  on  her  the  next  day. 

He  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  me  be- 
gan to  give  a  loofe  to  thofe  agitations  his 
prefence  and  difcourfe  had  ocx:a(io^ed, 
and  which  (he  had  pot  without   great 
difficulty  restrained  from  being  vifible. 
It  was  in  thefe  terms  me  exprefled  her- 
felf,  which,   incoherent  as  they  are,  I 
fhall  deliver  them  to  my  readers,  juft  as 
I  found  them  the  next  morning  engrav- 
ed on  my  Tablets.     *  Well,  this  is  the 
oddeft  accident ;   fare  there  was  never 
any  th'ng  fq  aitonifhing  !  Let  people 
fay  what  they  will,   there  is  a  great 
deal  in  the  throwing  of  a  cup  ;  that 
woman  is   certainly  the  devil  j   how 
exactly  {he  defcribed  this  gentleman! 
I  have  faid  I  would  never  many,  but 
if  the  (tars  have  ordained  it  otherwife, 
it  is  in  vain  to  refilt;  and  if  his  for- 
tune be  fuch  as  he  pretends  it  is,  I  can 
fee  no  cauje  for  any  one  to  blame  me.' 
Here  me  flopped,  and  fell  into  a  little 
reverie;  but  foon  coming  out  of  it,  thus 
renewed  her  ejaculations :  '  There  is  no- 
thing in  the  perfon  nor  addrefs  of  this 
new  lover  but  what  is  perfectly  agree- 
able 5  and  I  believe  I  (hall  like  him 
well  enough  on  a  little  more  acquaint- 
ance with  him  ;  he  feemsvailly  charm- 
ed with  me  ;  but  one  ought  not   to 
build  on  what  the  men  fay  on  thefe 
occafions.  There  is  fomething  ftrange 
ly  particular,  indeed,  in  his  dreaming 
of  me  without  ever  having  feen  me: 
in  fine,  the  more  I  confider,  the  more 
I  find  the  hand  of  fate  is  in  this  bufi- 
nefs,  and  I  muft  fubmit.' 
After  this,  (he  feemed  fomewhat  more 
compofed,  and  began  to  read  the  letters 
(he  had  received.   "I  alfo  looked  over 
them  at  the  fame  time  ;  but  found  they 
-were  only  from  relations,  of  family  af- 
fairs of  no  moment  to  the  publick,  or  to 


the  narrative  I  am  reciting,  When  J 
came  home,  had  thrown  myfelf  into  an, 
eafy-chair,  and  began  to  ruminate  on 
the  extraordinary  fcene  I  had  been  wit- 
nefs  of,  I  knew  not  whether  the  bafe 
delign,  which  I  now  plainly  perceived 
had  been  concerted  between  the  for- 
tune-teller and  Orfames,  or  the  weaknefs 
and  infatuation  of  Lyfetta  in  giving 
credit  to  their  ronoantick  lyes,  had  the 
moft  right  to  engrofs  my  amazement. 
But  when  I  reflected  more  deeply  on  the 
various  impofitions  I  daily  faw  praftifed, 
my  wonder  ceafed,  on  account  either  of 
the  fortune-teller  or  the  fortune -hunter, 
and  fixed  itfelf  entirely  on  the  fimplicity 
of  Lyfetra.  It  now  feemed  no:  ftrange 
to  ane,  that  the  mod  illiterate  and  abje<5l 
wretches  mould  be  endowed  with  a  na- 
tural ftore  of  cunning,  which,  backed 
by  ii?ipudence,  fenders  them  capable  of 
formiiig  contrivances  to  deceive  ;  elfe 
how  do  we  often  fee  pick- pockets  and 
houfe-breakers  circumvent  the  watch- 
fulnefs  of  the  moft  cautious  ?  But  then, 
thofe  fort  of  pilferers  rob  us  when  our 
heads  are  turned  another  way,  or  when 
we  are  fleeping  in  our  beds;  but  in  lif- 
tening  to  fortune-tellers,  we  are  defraud- 
ed with  our  eyes  open,  and  give,  as  it 
were,  our  own  confent  to  the  worft  kind 
of  theft,  that  of  ftealing  away  our  un- 
derttanding. 

People  guilty  of  this  egregious  folly, 
when  detected  in  it,  pretend  they  con- 
fult  thofe  ridiculous  oracles  for  no  other 
end  than  merely  to  divert  themfelves, 
without  believing,  or  even  remembering 
one  fy liable  of  the  predictions  delivered 
to  them.  This  may,  p-rhaps,  at  firft 
be  true;  but  there  are  too  many  inftances 
which  prove,  that  cuftom,  by  degrees, 
turns  into  earneft  what  might  once  be 
meant  as  a  jeft.  The  reafon  is  this: 
thofe  fubtle  creatures  frequently  find 
means,  either  by  emiflaries,  or  by  in- 
fmuating  themfelves  among  fervants, 
to  get  into  the  fecrets  of  families,  and, 
one  real  fa6l  ferving  to  make  all  they 
fay  believed,  gives  them  the  power  to 
work  the  perfon  who  depends  upon 
them  almoft  to  any  point  they  aim  at. 
The  molt  pernicious  defigns  have  been 
carried  on  this  way.  Hufbands  have 
been  let  again  ft  their  wives,  and  wives, 
agaiart  their  hufbands ;  parents  have 
been  made  to  difiegard  their  children} 
and  children  to  forget  all  obedience  to 
their  parents ;  the  beft  matches  havj- 
been  broke  off,  and  the  molt  difpropor- 
Qji  tionable 
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tionable  ones  made  :  in  fine,  there  is  no 
kind  of  mifchief  but  what  has  happened 
when  a  fortune-teller  has  been  bribed 
by  fonie  bafe  perfon,  who  has  an  intereft 
in  bringing  about  fiich  events.  There- 
fore, as  there  is  a  itrift  law  in  force 
againft  thefe  pretended  dealers  in  futu- 
rity, I  can  not  help  frying,  that  I  regret 
it's  not  being  executed  with  greater 
punctuality;  (nice  the  more  fimule  an 
evil  appears,  the  more  dangerous  it 
proves  in  it's  effects. 


CHAP.     IV. 

CONTAINS  THE  CATASTROPHE  OF 
AN  AFFAIR,  WHICH  THE  REPE- 
TITION OF  OUGHT  NOT  TO 
GiVE  OFFENCE  TO  ANY  ONE,  EX- 
CEPT THE  PERSON  WHOSE  RE- 
SENTMENT THE  AUTHOR  WILL 
NOT  LOOK  UPON  AS  A  MISFOR- 
TUNE. 

T  Y  S  E  T  T  A  was  fo  ftrongly  per- 
JL_>  fuaded  in  her  mind,  that  it  was  her 
fate  to  marry  Orfames,  that  fhe  made  not 
the  leaft  attempt  to  check  the  growing 
inclination  me  had  for  him,  but  rather 
thought  it  a  virtue  in  her  to  encourage  the 
taoft  tender  lemimentsfora  perfon  ordain- 
ed by  Heaven  to  be  her  hufband.  I  made 
feveral  vifits  to  her,  both  in  my  vifible 
and  invifible  capacity,  and  felciom  went 
without  finding  Orfames  there,  and 
every  time  more  free  and  degagee  than 
before.  He  made  fo  fwift  a  progrefs  in 
his  courtfhip,  that  in  lef's  than  a  month 
he  became  the  major  domo  of  her  fami- 
ly, commanded  all  the  fervants,  and  be- 
haved as  if  already  their  mafter.  To 
add  to  all  this,  Lyfetta  i offered  him  to 
conduct  her  to  all  publick  places,  fat 
in  the  fame  box  at  the  playhoufe,  and 
always  dined  and  fupped  with  her, 
whatever  company  were  there  :  in  a 
word,  they  v/eie  never  afurider  but  in 
thofe  hours  when  decency  obliged  them 
to  be  fo. 

So  ftrange  a  revolution  in  the  biha- 
Viour  of  Lyfetta,  made  a  gre;tt  noife  in 
the  town;  all  her  acquaintance  were  fur- 
prized;  all  her  friend's  and  kindred  were 
much  alarmed  at  it ;  Specially  as  tiie 
perfon  to  whom  me  mewed  thefe  ex- 
traordinary favours  was  altogether  un- 
known, nor  could  thsy  get  the  leaft  ac- 
count or  him.  Thofe,  who  either  through 
a  long  converfation  or  aiiinity  of  blcoU, 


could  take  the  privilege  of  difcourfing 
with  her  on  this  head,  did  it  in  a  very 
free  manner  5  but  theanfwers  (he  gave  to 
their  interrogatories  were  far  from  being 
fatisfaftory.  When  Hie  told  them  his 
hiftory  as  he  had  related  it,  they  treated 
it  with  contempt.  Some  laid  that  he  was 
an  importer;  others,  more  modeft,  that 
they  wi flied  he  was  not  fo  ;  to  both  which 
fhe  returned,  that  whatever  he  were,  (lie 
was  certain  it  was  her  fate  to  marry 
him,  and  defired  ihey  would  give  them- 
felves  no  pain  on  that  occafion.  As  fhe 
was  naturally  of  a  haughty,  obftinate 
difpofition,  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
the  remonftrances  they  took  the  liberty  of 
making  to  her,  ra:her  ftrengthened  than 
abated  her  refoliition  of  giving  herfelf  to 
him.  J  was  at  her  houleoneday,  under 
cover  of  my  Invifible  Belt,  when  I 
heard  the  following  converfation  be- 
tween them— 

Oi-fames.  Condemn  me  not,  my 
angel,  for  being  fometimes  melancholy 
even  in  your  prefence.  Though  you  have 
promifed  to  make  me  one  day  the  hap- 
pieft  of  mankind,  and  I  look  upon  every 
word  of  that  dear  mouth  as  unfailing 
as  an  oracle,  yet  when  I  confider  the 
length  of  time  between  rue  and  the  eon- 
fummation  of  my  wifhes,  the  impatience 
of  my  paffion  will  not  permit  me  to  be 

gay- 

Lyfetta.  You  men  are  always  in  fuch 
a  hurry  in  ec;ery  thing  you  do. 

•  Orfames,  Ah,  Madam,  'tis  a  dread- 
ful thing  to  have  cue's  happinefs  depend 
on  the  uncertain  winds  and  waves;  it 
may  be  yet  two  months  before  my  effects 
can  arrive  from  Philadelphia. 

Lyfetta.  And  do  you  call  that  fo  long 
a  time? 

Orfames.  A  million  of  ages  in  the 
account  of  love,  and  even,  according  to 
common  calculation,  longer  than  human 
nature  can  fultain  continual  torrrcnts  ; 
eight  whole  weeks,  fix  and  fifty  anxious 
days,  and  as  many  reftlefs  nights;  up- 
wards of  thineen  hundred  hours  of  te- 
dious expectation  ;  and  minutes  almoft 
mimberlefs,  wafted  in  pain  which  might 
bepaflfed  m  pieafur;,  i(  you  would (horten 
the  tremendous  date. 

Lyfetta.  What  would  you  have  me 
do? 

Orfames.  Ah !  if  yon  loved,  you 
need  not  -he  told,  but  of  yourfelf  ge- 
neroully  bring  the  bleffed  event  nearer  to 
my  wi fries. 

Lyfetta,     You   would   not  have  me 
marry 
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marry  till  your  affairs  are  fettled,  and 
things  can  be  done  to  our  mutual  iatis- 
faftion. 

Orfames.  I  underhand  you,  Madam; 
the  articles  of  jointure  and  pin  money, 
I  know,  are  cuftomary  in  modifh  mar- 
riages ;  but  the  paflion  you  haveinfpired 
me  with  is  of  too  fublime  a  nature  to 
ftoop  to  fuch  mean  forms.  I  aflc  not 
what  your  fortune  is,  but  will  fettle  the 
whole  of  mine  upon  you ;  your  lovely 
perfon  is  all  the  treafure  I  am  ambitious 
of  preferving  j  the  reft  (hall  be  at  your 
difpoi'al. 

Lyfetta.  That  is  kind,  indeed;  but 
more  than  I  defire  or  would  accept  of. 

Orfames.  Oh !  that  you  had  no  other 
fortune  than  your  beauty  !  then  would 
the  fincerity  of  my  love  be  proved  by 
endowing  you  with  all  that  Heaven  has 
made  me  matter  of.  Alas !  you  know 
not  how  ardently,  how  faithfully  I  adore 
you. 

Lyfetta.  Yes,  I  am  vain  enough  to 
think  I  have  fome  (hare  in  your  affec- 
tions. 

Orfames.  Some  (hare  !  Oh  !  could 
you  befenfible  of  the  thoufandth  part  of 
tyhat  I  feel,  pity,  if  not  love,  would 
fcompel  you  to  eafe  my  throbbing  heart 
cf  the  lufpence  it  labours  under,  and 
you  would  give  yourfelf  to  my  burning, 
bleeding  paffion. 

Lyfetta.  I  have  already  faid  I  will 
he  yours,  and  now  again  repeat  it. 

Orfames.     But  when,  my  angel! 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words  he  threw  him- 
felf  upon  his  knees  before  her,  burft  in- 
to a  flood  of  weli-diflembled  tears,  and 
grafped  her  rcbe  de  cbambre  with  agonies 
which  I  cannot  but  fay  had  much  the 
appearance  of  reality,  while  in  thefe 
terms  he  profecuted  his  defign — 

Otfames.  I  have  till  now  fupported 
Jlfe  but  in  the  rapturous  hope  of  being 
one  day  blefled  in  your  pofiedion  :  but 
even  hope,  by  it's  uncertainty,  becomes 
at  laft  too  weak  an  aid  ;  and  foon,  very 
foon,  my  adorable  Lyfetta,  will  you  be- 
hold your  faithful  lover  a  cold  breath- 
lefs  corpfe,  unlel's  the  balm  of  your  kind- 
nefs  recruits  the  vi:al  lamp,  and  gives 
frefh  vigour  to  my  deprelled  and  break- 
ing heart. 

Lyfetta.  I  cannot  bear  to  hear  and 
fee  you  thus.  Rife,  Sir;  this  pofture  does 
not  become  the  man.  whom  I  intend  to 
make  my  hufband. 

Orfames.  No,  by  Heaven,  I  never 
will  quit  your  feet  without  an.  afi'urance 


of  my  happinefs.  Say,  then,  oh  fayl 
when  mail  be  the  blifsful  day  that  makes 
you  mine! 

Lyfetta.  Since  it  muft  be  fo,  even 
when  you  pleafe. — No,  hold,  I  had  for- 
got myfeif. 

Orfames.  Oh,  Heavens,  what  now  > 
Lyfetta.  I  promifed  a  clerg-yrnan, 
my  near  kinfman,  that  if  ever  I  married, 
he  mould  perform  the  ceremony;  he  is 
at  prefenr  out  of  town,  but  will  return 
next  Sunday, end  on  theTuefday  follow- 
ing it  fhall  not  be  my  fault  if  we  do  not 
attend  him  at  the  altar. 

Orfames.  Extatick  found  !  May  I 
depend  on  the  performance  of  this 
heavenly  promife  \ 

Lyfetta.  You  may,  and  be  entirely 
eafy  on  that  point;  and  take  now  my 
hand,  as  an  earned  of  my  giving  it  you 
in  a  more  folemn  manner  before  a  par- 
fon  :  henceforward  I  fliali  look  upon 
myfeif  as  yours. 

Orfames.  Angel!  goddefs!  Thus  then 
let  me  leal  the  covenant  on  thofe  charm- 
ing lips  thai  have  pronounced  it. 

Lyfetta.  The  covenant  will  not  hold 
good  in  law  without  both  parties  inter- 
changeably fign  their  aflent. 

She  uttered  thefe  words  with  a  moft 
pleafmg  fmiie,  and  at  the  fame  time 
threw  her  arms  about  his  neck,  and  re- 
turned the  paiTionate  falute  flie  had  re- 
ceived from  him,  adding  this  tender  ex- 
prefiion-— '  My  dear,  dear  Orfames,  I 
do  not  now  blufh  to  confefs  to  you, 
that  from  the  firft  moment  you  de- 
clared yourfelf  my  lover,  my  heart 
correfponded  with  your  vows,  and 
told  me  what  would  be  the  event.* 
He  affected  too  much  tranfport,  on  hear. 
ing  her  fpeak  in  this  manner,  to  be  abie 
to  make  any  other  reply  than  kifTes  and 
embraces,  which,  as  fhe  was  fer  from 
repelling,  cr  feeming  the  leaft  offended 
at,  I  know  not  what  advantages  he 
might  have  taken,  on  rinding  her  thus 
foftened  by  his  artifices,  if  a  fudden  in- 
terruption had  not,  happily  for  her 
broke  off  this  dangerous  entertainment. 
A  footman  came  and  told  her  that  her 
aunt,  lady  Gravelove,  was  come  to  vififc 
her ;  on  which  (he  cried  out  with  fome 
peevifhnefs — '  Pifh  !  why  did  you  not 
*  fay  I  was  from  home?'  Then  turning 
fondly  to  Orfames,  faid — 

Lyfetta.  Do  you  chufe  to  join  com- 
pany with  my  aunt?  or  /hall  I  fetch 
fome  book  to  anrjfe  you  with  till  fhe  i5 
gone  ? 

Orfames, 
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Orfames.  No,  my  deareft  lovej  this 
lady  has  always  looked  upon  me  with  an 
tinpleafmg  eye,  efpecially  of  late,  there- 
fore will  not  offend  her  with  my  pre- 
fence  j  neither  are  my  fpirits  enough 
iCcrnpofed,  in  the  excefs  of  joy  you  have 
infpired  me  with,  to  read  any  thing  with 
attenvionj  fo  will  take  a  little  walk. 

Ljfttta.  Do  fo  ;  but  I  fhail  expecT: 
you  back  to  fu^per:  my  aunt  fddom 
flays  longer  than  to  drink  tea,  and  I 
am  fure  I  fliail  not  prefs  her  at  this 
time. 

No  more  was  faid  on  either  fide ;  they 
embraced  ami  parted}  flie  went  into  the 
next  room,  and  he  down  flairs,  in  order 
to  go  where  his  bufmefs  or  inclination 
.called  him.  As  I  never  believed  this 
fellow  was  what  he  pretended,  I  had 
taken  fome  pains  to  diicover  the  truth  of 
hiscircumilances,  but  without  any  fuc- 
cefs,  till  it  now  came  into  my  mind  to 
follow  him  after  he  had  left  Lyfetta's 
hoiife;  which  1  did,  refolving  not  to 
lofe  fight  of  him  till  he  fhouki  return  to 
her  again. 

He  went  directly  to  Drury  Lane,  walk- 
ed very  faft.  and  never  flopped  till  he 
came  to  the  entrance  of  a  narrow  paifage 
between  that  place  and  Wild  Street, 
where  he  flood  dill,  and  looked  round 
him,  I  fuppofe,  to  fee  if  any  one  was 
near  who  might  know  him,  for  day  was 
not  yet  quite  flint  in  :  tlu.n  i>afli:d  a  iittie 
farther,  looked  about  him  again,  and 
finding  the  roaft,  as  he  thought,  clear, 
none  being  in  the  alley  but  his  Invisible 
Attendant,  flipped  nattily  into  a  little 
<iii-ty  alehoufe,  where  an  old  won,  an  met 
him,  and  told  him  his  friends  wt-:  ail 
above ;  on  whLh  he  ran  up  flans,  and 
pufned  open  the  door  of  a  room,  pretty 
fpacious  indeed,  but  had  otherwiie  all 
the  iigrts  of  beggary  and  wretchedness 
about  it.  Here  we  found  five  or  fix 
men  tolerably  well  habited,  but  had 
fomething  in  their  countenances  which 
made  me  guefs  their  occupation  before 
they  discovered  it  by  their  converfation  ; 
for  tluy  were  no  better  than  a  gang  of 
thieves  and  (barkers  :  they  were  fitting 
round  a  table,  with  a  great  bowlof  puHtjh 
before  them,  when  Oriames  ruflied  in, 
and,  \viih  a  gay  air,  accofted  them  in 
thefe  terms — 

Orfames.  Wifh  me  joy,  my  Jaas.  my 
hearts  of  fteel,  wifh  mt:  joy;  I  have 
gained  my  point  5  all  is  over,  -i' faith. 

Firjl  Max.  •  What,  married  ! 


Orfames.  No,  but  as  good  as  mar- 
ried j  the  wench  and  her  twelve  thoufand 
pounds  are  as  fure  to  me,  as  if  I  had  the 
one  in  my  arms,  and  the  other  in  my 
pocket.  Tuefday  is  the  day,  my  buffs ! 
But  I  mufl  have  more  money,  by  G — d ! 
I  have  not  a  fingle  doit  left.  ' 

Second  Man.  How!  all  the  fifty  pieces 
gone  already  ! 

Orfames.  Ay,  faith,  and  well  laid 
out  too ;  I  fnali  return  it  with  intereft ; 
you  are  all  to  mare  in  the  money,  and 
the  woman  too.  But  come,  how  ilands 
flock  among  you  ? 

Third  Man.  Curfed  low:  though  we 
have  been  all  out  to-day,  we  have  not 
collected  above  thirty  pieces,  and  four 
gold  watches  that  rnufl  he  knocked  to 
pieces,  and  the  cafes  melted  down,  or  the 
makers  names  may  betray  us. 

Fourth  Man.  The  road  grows  wotfe 
and  worfe  every  day,  1  think. 

Orfames.  But  did  you  get  nothing 
from  the  ladies  the  fortune-teller  told 
you  we»v  to  take  the  air  this  morning  on 
Barnes  Common  ? 

Fifth  Man.  I  mould  have  done;  but, 
as  tht  d-jvil  would  have  it,  juft  as  they 
were  gomg  to  pull  out  their  purfes,  three 
gentlemen,  with  fire-arms,  came  gallop, 
ing  towards  us,  and  obliged  me  to  make 
off  without  my  booty. 

Qi'fw, ••„•.     'Twas  damn'd  unlucky ! 

fv-ll  Man.     One  meets  with  a  thou- 
!i{:ih>pcintmems  \  for  my  pait,  I 
am  half  lick  cf  the  bufmefs,  and  ibl  be- 
lieve we  are  all. 

Sttcoud  Man.  Av,  faith;  for,  what 
with  feeing  inn-keepers,  coachmen,  for- 
tune-tellers, an  i  other  fuch  neceffary 
informers,  we  have  the  leatl  part  of  the 
profit  to  ourfeives. 

Third  Man...  Ay,!lwi(h,  Orfames, 
you  were  once  married,  that  you  might 
let  -.:p  a  gaming-table  under  the  iar.c"tion 
of  your  lady's  name.  Gaming  is  teri 
times  a  more  profitable,  as  well  as  a 
lUff  r  way  of  thieving. 

Orfztnts.  You  know  it  was  my  har- 
;.  .:in,  ?nd  you  ir.ay  depend  upon  my  ho- 
nour, that  it  ihaii  be  the  firft  thing  I 
will  do. 

Fourth  Man.  It  will  be  a  joyful  day; 
for,  fince  taxes  have  been  fo  high,  and 
trade  fo  low,  fuch  numbers  of  mop- 
keepers  are  obliged  to  take  the  road,  that 
we  old  praftitioners  can  fcarce  get  a  liv- 
ing: bv  n, 

.     Well,  well,  all  this  will  \£ 
over 
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•ver  in  a  fhort  time:  but  you  muft  raife 
me  fome  cafh  ;  I  can  eafily  give  you  an 
account  of  the  fifty  pieces. 

Fifth  Man.  No,  no,  it  needs  not ; 
we  know  you  would  not  fink  upon  us. 

Orfames.  I  chufe,  however,  to  do  it. 
The  firlt  article  is  five  guineas  to  the  for- 
tune-teller, as  an  earned  of  the  hund;ed 
flie  is  to  receive  after  my  marriage  with 
Lyfetta.  The  fecond,  is  twenty  pounds 
for  a  gold  fnuff-box,  which  I  pretended 
to  have  brought  from  Philadelphia,  and 
prelented  to  her  ladyfhiu.  The  third,  is 
about  ten  more,  fpent  in  three  feveral 
jaunts  I  made  with  her  to  Richmond, 
Windfor,  and  Greenwich.  The  remain- 
der, you  may  believe,  might  well  be 
fpent  in  donations  to  her  fervants,  board- 
wages  to  my  own  man,  paying  my  lodg- 
in'gs  at  two  guineas  a  week,  chair- hire, 
and  other  neceflary  expences. 

Firji  Man.     You  could  do  no  lefs. 
Second  Man.     Ay,  ay,  nothing  of  all 
this  could  have  been  fpared.     But  what 
fum  do  you  demand  at  prelent  ? 

Orfames.  I  believe  twenty  pieces  will 
defray  the  whole  charges  of  the  wedding, 
which  is  all  I  want;  afterwards,  my 
boys,  I  (hall  have  enough  for  you  all. 

On  this,  every  one  turned  out  his 
pockets,  and  the  fum  was  immediately 
made  up,  and  laid  upon  the  table;  which 
Orfames  put  into  his  purfe:  and  then 
fome  difcourfe  enfued  among  this  vi- 
cious company,  which  I  chufe  to  pafs 
over  in  (ileuce,  as  it  would  be  no  fit  en- 
tertainment for  the  chafte  ears  of  my  fail- 
readers.  Orfames  Ib.id  with  them  about 
two  hours,  and  then  took  his  leave  in 
order  to  fup  with  Lyfetta,  as  fhe  had  de- 
fired  he  would.  I  accompanied  him  not 
thither,  but  went  home  to  my  own  apart- 
ment, more  full  of  confufion  at  the  dif- 
eovery  I  had  made  than  I  am  able  to 
exnrefs.  Though  I  half  defpifecl  Ly- 
fetta for  the  follies  I  had  feen  her  guilty 
of;  yet,  when  I  reflected  on  her  birth, 
and  the  character  fhe  had  maintained  in 
the  woi  Id,  I  could  not  bear  the  thoughts 
of  her  becoming  the  victim  of  the  bafe 
defign  concerted  againft  her ;  and  her 
fortune,  reputation,  and  eternal  peace  of 
mind,  the  prey  of  fuch  a  ncft  of  villains. 
My  whole  fhidy.was  now  fully  bent  to 
fnatch  this  unfortunate  lady  from  that 
gulph  of  perdition  fhe  was  upon  the 
brink  of,  and  fo  near  plunging  into. 
I  was  extremely  divided  in  my  thoughts 
what  to  do  upon  this  occafion.  To  Lrive 
her  any  hints  concerning  the  e 


to  which  (he  ex pofed  herfelf  and  repu- 
tation, by  encouraging  the  addrefTes  of 
a  man  whole  character  fhe  was  To  little 
acquainted  with,  \  knew  would  be  ia 
vain,  as  fhe  had  rejected  all  the  warnings 
given  her  on  that  j'c'-ra,  and  refufed  to 
liften  to  the  admonitions  of  her  belt 
friends  and  neareft  kindred.  I  had  it  in 
my  power,  indeed,  to  inform  her  of 
much  more  than  any  of  them  could  even 
guefs  at :  but  then  I  could  not  relate  the 
fcene  I  had  been  witnefs  of,  without 
diicovering,  at  the  fame  time,  the  fe- 
cret  o!  my  InvifibleBelt;  which  was  by 
no  means  proper  for  me  to  entruil  fatr 
with. 

To  acquaint  her  by  letter  with  what 
I  knew  concerning  Orfames,  and  the 
villainous  confpiracy  which  had  been 
formed  to  ruin  her,  I  feared  would  be  to 
as  little  purpofe  ;  and  doubted  not  but 
fhe  would  look  upon  an  anonymous  in- 
timation only  as  a  piece  of  malice,  and 
treat  it  with  the  contempt  it  might  &era 
to  merit.  As  this,  however,  was  the 
only  method  I  could  take  to  fave  her, 
with  any  convenience  to  myfelf,  I  re- 
folved  to  purfue  it ;  and  accordingly 
wrote  to  her  next  morning  a  full  account 
of  all  I  had  been  witnefs  of  between  Or- 
fames and  his  wicked  companions.  I 
made  this  letter  be  left  at  her  houfe  be- 
fore the  time  in  which  fhe  ufually  got 
out  of  bed,  to  the  end  fhe  might  have 
l-.ifure  to  confider  the  contents,  without 
being  interrupted  by  any  company  com- 
ing in.  As  I  was  dcfirous  of  feeing  in 
what  manner  fhe  would  receive  this  in- 
telligence, I  went,  under  cover  of  ntf 
Belt,  and  gained  entrance  juil  as  fhe  had 
finished  the  perufal. 

Her  behaviour  was  fuch  as  I  appre- 
hended it  wouhl  be.  She  tore  the  letter, 
ftormed,  and  rried  out — *  Was  there 
ever  fo  much  impudence  !  Sure  the 
perfon  -ho  fent  this  infamous  fcrawl 
mud  have  a  very  mean  opinion  of  my 
underftanding,  to  think  I  could  give 
the  lea  ft  credit  to  fuch  a  vile  afper- 
fion  ! — Orfames  an  impoftor!  a  com- 
panion for  thieves  and  vagabonds  ! — • 
ridiculous  !'  And  then  again— *  This 
muft"  certainly  bea  contrivance  of  fome 
of  my  wife  kindred  to  break  off  the 
match.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
fend  for  Orfames,  and  marry  him 
this  inftant,  to  fhew  how  much  I  de- 
fpife  their  little  malice.  But  'tis  no 
matter;  Tuefday  will  ibon  arrive,  and 
that  will  put  an  end  to  all.' 

I  ftaid 
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I  ftaid  a  full  hour,  in  the  fuppofition 
that  Orfames  would  make  her  a  morn- 
ing vifitj  but  finding,  by  fome  difcourfe 
fhe  had  with  her  maid,  that  fhe  did  not 
expect  him,  and  was  making  herfelf 
ready  to  go  among  the  fhops  for  things 
fhe  wanted,  I  quitted  her  apartment, 
much  difconcerted  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
what  I  had  done.  However,  as  I  had  lit- 
tle die  to  employ  my  time  that  day,  I 
went  again  in  the  afternoon.  Orfames 
was  now  there,  and  two  ladies  of  Ly- 
fctta's  particular  acquaintance.  Whe- 
ther fhe  had  mentioned  any  thing  to  him 
of  the  letter,  I  cannot  be  certain;  but 
am  apt  to  think  fhe  had  not ;  for  he  ap- 
peared with  an  alertnefs  which,  by  all  I 
could  difcover,  had  nothing  of  conftraint 
in  it.  Cards  were  called  for;  and  they 
•were  juft  going  to  fit  down  to  whift, 
when  word  was  brought  to  Lyfetta,  that 
her  coufm,  Captain  Platoon,  was  juft  ar- 
rived from  Carlifle,  and  come  to  wait  up- 
on her  ;  on  which  fhe  ordered  him  to  be 
fliewedup  immediately.  Orfames,  who  I 
perceived  had  turned  pak  as  ?.fhes  on  hear- 
ing this  gentleman's  name,  now  icfc 
nattily  from  his  chair,  and  faid  to  Lyfet- 
ta— '  I  have  juft  thought  of  fbme  bnfinefs 

*  I  had  to  dilpatch— your  ladyfhip  muft 
4  excufe  me — the  affair  that  calls  me  is 

*  of  confequence — f  cannot  (lay/ 

She  was  going  to  make  feme  reply, 
but  the  captain  came  that  inftant  into 
the  room.  While  he  was  paying  his 
compliments  to  his  coufm  and  the  other 
ladies,  Orfames  had  taken  up  his  hat, 
and  was  endeavouring  to  (lip  out  un- 
perceived;  but  the  quick  fightednefs  of 
Lyfetta  prevented  him:  fhe  ran  to  him, 
and  catching  hold  of  his  fleeve,  faid— - 

*  You  fhali  not  go;  at  leaft  till   I  have 

*  prefented  you  to  my  confin.'     Then 
turning  to  the  captain,  faid — '  This  is  a 
'  gentleman,   coufm,  whofe   acquaint- 
'  ance,  I   believe,   you    will    hereafter 
'  think  yourfelf  happy  in.' 

On  this  the  captain  advanced,  with 

freat  politenefs,    to  embrace  the  ptrfbn 
is  kinfwoman  prefented  to  him;  but  had 
no  fooner  fixed  his  eyes  upon  his  face, 
than    he  flarted  back  with  the   utmoft 
afionifhment,  and  cri^d  outto  Lyletta — 

*  What  is  the  Blearing  of  this,   Ma- 
4  dam  ?     Who  would   you  intioduce  to 

*  me?1    She  was  opening  her  mouth  to 
make  fome  anfwerj  but  Orfames,  who 
WHS  drawing  as  faft  as  he  could  iov-;uils 
the  door,    hindered   htr   fu>m  ijK-ok  in^, 
by  faying,    with    a   hcfitating  voice — 


'  Madam,  the  gentleman  does  not  feem 

*  to  defire  any  new   acquaintance.     I 

*  will  wait   on   your  ladyfhip  another 
'  time.'     In  fpeaking  this,  he  got  to 
the   top  of   the   ftair-cafe;    and,  it  is 
likely,  would  have  made  but  one  ftep  to 
the  bottom,  if  the  captain  had  not  pre- 
vented him,  by  running  to  him,  and 
catching  faft  hold  of  him  by  the  collar, 
dragged  him  back,  faying,  at  the  fame 
time — '    No,    rafcal !     you   muft    not 

*  think  to  leave  this  place  till  you  have 

*  confefled  what  devil  gave  you  the  im- 
'  pudence  to  introduce  yourfelf  into  fuch 

*  company,  and  on  what  villainous  de- 

*  fign   you  are  thus  difguifed  in  the  ha- 
'  bit  of  a  gentleman.'    Then  adJreffing 
himfelf  to  Lyfetta,  who  ftood  as  n<o- 
tionlefs  as  if  transfixed   with  thunder, 
went    on    thus — {  Madam,    by    what 

*  means  foever  this  villain  has  impofed 
4  on  you,  I  do  affureyou,  upon  my  ho- 

*  nour,  that  two  months  ago  he  was  a 

*  private   man  in   Captain    Cutcomb's 
'  company,  and  drummed  out  of  the 
'  regiment  for  pig-ftealing,  and  other 
'  mifdemeanorsj  for  fome  of  which,  in- 

*  deed,  he  ought  to  have  been  hanged.' 
On  thefe  words  Lyfetta  fcreamed  out— 

'  Oh,  Heavens  1'  and  fell  into  a  iwoon. 
The  captain  feeing  this,  quitted  his  pri- 
foner,  to  run  with  the  two  ladies  to  her 
afiiftance;  and  Orfames  took  this  op- 
portunity of  making  his  efcape.  Proper 
means  bein<?  applied,  fhe  foon  reco- 
vered; and  the  fwelling  paffions  which 
had  occafioned  this  diforder,  vented 
themfelves  in  tears.  The  captain  ap- 
peared a  little  impatient  to  know  how 
fhe  became  acquainted  with  fuch  a 
wretch  as  Orfames;  but  fhe  told  him  fhe 
was  not  then  in  a  condition  to  inform 
him  of  the  particulars;  faid  fhe  was 
very  ill,  and  muft  lie  down,  and  defired 
to  fee  him  another  time :  on  which  he 
took  his  leave,  as  did  the  two  ladies; 
who  knowing  Orfames  had  profeffed 
hinjfelf  her  lover,  and  the  encourage- 
ment fhe  iiiiu  m'ven  him,  I  could  per- 
ceive finiicc  .-/,  '  in  themfelves  at  the  • 
difcovery.  Thus  was  Lyfetta  preferved 
from  ruin;  and  had  no  other  punifhment 
for  her  folly,  than  being  laugl.-ed  at  by 
thofe  who  were  privy  to  the  affair.  As 
for  Orfames,  I  have  fince  met  him  about 
town,  in  a  very  fhabby  and  tattered 
condition.  The  gang  of  viliains,  his 
afibciates,  I  believe,  are  difpcrfed;  and 
one  of  them  has  made  his  exit  at  Ty- 
burn. 

CHAP, 
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CHAP.     V. 

TREATS  ON  VARIOUS  MATTERS, 
SOME  OF  WHICH,  THE  AUTHOR 
DARES  VENTURE  TOAhSURETHE 
PU'BLICK,  WILL  HEREAFTER  BE 
FOUND  NOT  ONLY  MORE  ENTER- 
TAINING, BUT  ALSO  OF  MORB 
CONSEQUENCE,  THAN  AT  PRE- 
SENT THEY  APPEAR  TO  BE. 

I  Had  been  told  that  Lady  Playfield's 
route  was  an  aflemblage  of  the  moft 
brilliant  and  polite  perfons  of  both  fexes  » 
and  though  I  never  had  any  great  opi- 
nion of  this  fort  of  meetings,  yet  I 
was  tempted  to  go  thith-r,  in  order  to 
be  rnyfelf  a  witnefs  how  far  the  deicrip- 
tion  that  had  been  given  me  was  con- 
fonant  to  truth.  As  I  am  an  entire 
ftianger  to  her  ladyfhip,  and  did  not 
care  for  the  formality  of  being  intro- 
duced by  any  one  who  went  there,  I 
choie  to  make  this  viiit  in  my  Invilible 
capacity.  The  great  number  of  wax 
tapers,  the  fpurkle  of  the  ladies  jewels, 
and  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  fome 
among  them,  was  dazzling  to  my  eyes 
at  fir  ft  entrance:  but  I  foon  found  that 
I  had  the  lame  fni't  to  find  with  this, 
as  I  had  done  in  all  other  mixed  com- 
pany I  ever  fawj  a  kind  of  hurry  and. 
confu'ion,  whu'h  deltroys  that  folid  con- 
verfation  that  is  ib  agreeable  when  only 
a  few  felecl  friends  are  met  together. 
It  was  near  nine  o'clock  when  I  went 
thither,  yet  there  were  feveral  who  came 
in  after  ni<  .  Lady  Phyfk-ld  received 
all  of  them  with  her  accuttomed  polite 
nefs;  but,  for  a  great  while,  there  was 
nothing  in  the  fahitations,  on  either  fide, 
which  engtfuffed  my  attention,  Ib  far,  as 
to  make  me  fpread  my  Tablets  to  re- 
tain it. 

I  was,  indeed,  quite  indolent  to  every 
thing  that  was  {aid,  till  the  entrance  of 
Lndy  A.llmode  gave  a  little  fpur  to  my 
curiolity.  1  had  heard  much  tij.'k.  of 
this  lady,  not  oniy  for  her  being  extra- 
vagantly fond  of  every  newfafhion,  but 
alfo  for  a  certain  peculiarity  in  her  man- 
ner of  couverfation,  which  made  her  ad- 
mired by  people  of  a  low  education,  and 
as  much  laughed  at  by  thole  of  a  fupe- 
rior,  I  had  been  told  that  fhe  had  an 
xitter  averfion  to  plain  Englifh;  and  (b 
thorough  a  contempt  for  what  me  called 
'.Igar  way  of  {peaking,  ihat  when. 


fhe  talked,  even  on  the  mod  common 
things,  fhe  interlarded  all  /he  laid  with 
the  hardelt  words  fhe  could  pick  out  of 
the  dictionary,  and  frequently  coined 
new  ones  ot  her  own,  which  never  ware, 
nor  fcarce  ever  will  be,  found  in  any 
vocabulary.  Lady  Play  field,  I  per- 
ceived, received  her  with  a  great  deal  of 
refpedt.  I  was  then  at  fome  diftance; 
but,  on  finding  they  were  entering  into 
converfation,  drew  more  near,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  hearing,  and  improv- 
ing myfelf,  by  a  perfon  of  whom  Ib  ex- 
traordinary a  defcripUon  had  been  given 
me.  After  the  firlt  compliments  sverc 
over,  Lady  Play  field  addrefled  herlelf 
to  her  in  thefe  terms-— 

Lady  Playjieid.  Though  I  am  ai-» 
ways  happy  when  I  fee  your  ladyihip, 
yet  row  I  can  fcarce  forbear  complain, 
ing  of  your  unkindnefs  in  coming  with- 
out Miis  Arabella.  I  hear  fhe  has  been 
in  town  above  a  week. 

Lady  Allmode.  I  could  not  have  been. 
guilty  of  lo  enormous  a  fblecifm  in  good 
breeding,  as  not  to  have  brought  her  to 
pav  her  duty  to  your  Iadyfhip,  if  there 
had  been  a  ppflibility  in  nature  to  have 
don-e  it. 

Lady  Plajfeld.  I  hope  Mifs  is  well, 
Madam. 

Lady  Allmode.  Perfectly  fo,  Ma- 
dam, as  to  her  health;  but  iucha  fight! 
fuch  a  figure! — a  gi eater  metamorpho- 
fis  than  any  in  Ovid. 

Lady  Ptayfield.  What  does  your  la- 
dyfhjp  mean? 

Lady  Allmode.  Oh,  Madam,  the  re- 
motert  corner  of  the  moft  dd'art  of  the 
three  Arabias  never  produced  fuch  a 
creature;  fuch  a  Tramontane,  as  the 
Italians  elegantly  phrafeit.  Well,  thele 
people  who  live  a  great  way  from  Lon- 
don, are  fuch  abfurdians,  fuch  auk- 
wardities  !  Would  your  ladyfhip  be- 
lieve it?  they  lent  the  girl  home  in  a 
cap  that  quite  covered  the  drum  of  her 
ears. 

Ladj  Play  field.  That  might  be  to 
prevent  her  catching  cold  in  the  coach. 

Lady  Aihnode.  .Oh,  Jupiter!  how  am 
I  furpr.zed  to  hear  your  ladyfhip  tn!k 
in  this  manner! — But  this  is  not  alL 
The  girl  had  feveral  new  fuitsof  cloaths, 
when  fhe  left  London,  made  in  the  gen- 
tetlelt  taite:  but  my  country  aunt  tak-i 
ing  it  into  her  Imid,  that  either  I  had 
allowed  too  fcanty  a  pattern,  or  that  (he 
had  outgrown  them,  out  of  mere  good- 
£  will 
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will  and  fimplicity,  has  lengthened  all 
her  petticoats  to  iuch  a  ridiculous  fize, 
that  they  almoft  come  down  to  the 
buckles  of  her  (hoes;  I  proteft  one  can. 
fcarce  lee  whether  flie  has  any  ancles. 

On  this  a  gentleman,  whoftood  pretty 
near,  approached  Lady  Allmode;  and, 
with  a  moft  ironical  tone,  replied  to 
what  (lie had  laid  in  thefe  words — 

Gentleman.  Your  ladyfhip  muit  ex- 
cufethe  miitakeyouraunthas  made.  I 
fancy  the  faftiion  of  going  half  naked 
may  not  yet  have  reached  fo  far  as 
Wales. 

Lady  Allmode.  You  certainly  fpeak 
the raticnalii  of  the  thing,  Sir.  Few  of 
thefe  mountaineers  regard  any  thing  but 
loading  their  tables  with  provilions, 
feafting  their  tenants,  paying  their  debts, 
ftanding  up  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country,  and  fuch  like  antiquated  ob- 
folete  cuftorns.  For  my  part,  all  my 
faculties  are  immerged  in  a  profoundity 
of  aftonifhmtnt,  lo  think  that  my  aunt 
could  marry  and  fettle  amongfuch  aliens 
to  politenei's,  fuch  heathens  to  the  laws 
of  good-breeding  and  the  drawing- 
room. 

Gentleman.  Perhaps,  Madam,  the 
cuftoms  and  manners  you  mention  were 
in  vogue  at  the  time  of  your  aunt's  mar- 
riage? 

Lady  Allmode.  I  proteft,  Sir,  you 
have  hit  upon  the  folution  of  this  enig- 
rna.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne  that  flie  married. 

I  had  feen  enough  of  this  fine  lady, 
and  did  not  chufs  to  have  my  Tablets 
.crouded  with  any  more  of  her  unintel- 
ligible jargon  j  fo  retired  to  another  part 
of  the  room,  where  I  faw  three  ladies 
got  together,  who  feemed  very  earned  in 
difcourfe.  But  little  was  I  like  to  be  the 
better  for  my  near  approach  5  for  being 
on  the  topick  of  fcandal,  each  was  fo 
full,  and  fo  highly  delighted  with  the 
thoughts  of  it,  that  all  fpeaking  at  the 
fame  time,  prevented  me  from  hearing 
diftin&ly  what  was  faid  by  any  of  them  ; 
and  all  I  could  gather,  at  laft,  was, 
that  a  certain  lady  of  their  acquaintance 
had  been  caught  with  her  footman. 

As  I  had  been  informed  of  the  parti- 
culars of  this  ftory  before,  the  foible  of 
the  tranfgrefling  fair  did  not  fo  much 
fngrofs  my  meditations,  as  the  plea- 
fure  thofe  of  her  own  fex  feemed  to 
take  in  expofing  it;  and  I  could  not 
jielp  faying  to  myfdf,  with  the  poet— 


*  There  Is  a  luft  In  man,  no  charm  can 

*   tame, 

'  Of  loudly  ptiblifhing  his  neighbour's  fliame. 
«  On  eagle  s  wings  immortal  fcandals  fly; 
'  While  virtuous  aclions  are  but  born,  and 

'  die.' 

But  this  was  a  place  more  proper  to 
collect  matter  for  reflection  hereafter, 
than  to  indulge  it  at  prefentj  fo  I  pafled 
on  amongthe  gaming-tables,  which  were 
eleven  in  number,  and  none  of  them  un- 
occupied. Here  it  was  pleafant  enougk 
to  obferve  the  various  attitudes  of  thof* 
who  played:  and  I  think  there  is  not  a 
more  lure  way  of  judging  people's  difpo- 
fitions,  than  to  fee  them  at  this  diver- 
(ion.  Some  of  thofe  who  fwept  the 
flakes,  received  the  favours  Fortune  be- 
ftowed  on  them  with  an  eaie  and  calm- 
nefs  which  mewed  they  had  not  been 
over-anxious  whether  ftie  fmiled  or 
frowned  j  but  there  were  many  more, 
who  fnatched  up  the  glittering  metal 
with  a  greedinefs  which  fufficiently  de- 
monftrated  that  avarice  was  the  chief  ex- 
citement to  what  they  did.  As  for  the 
lofers,  it  gave  mean  infinite  fatisfa&ion 
to  fee  the  unconcerned  behaviour  of  Ibme 
few  among  them ;  while  others,  again, 
filled  me  with  a  no  lefs  fenfible  difquiet 
at  their  impatience.  I  was  a/hamed  to 
find  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune 
forget  all  politenefs,  and  fometimes  even 
common  decency,  to  thofe  who  had  his 
money  in  their  pockets;  and  forry  iu 
my  heart  to  fee  a  lady  bite  her  lips, 
wrinkle  her  forehead  with  unbecoming 
frowns,  diftort  every  feature,  and  disfi- 
gure all  the  charms  which  nature  had 
beftowed  on  her,  for  the  lofs  of  what 
was  not  worth  half  that  anxiety  to  pre- 
ferve.  *  Good  Heaven!'  faid  I  to  my. 
felf,  <  if  this  be  the  effe6l  of  gamingfc 
'  what  maclnefs  is  it  to  venture  one's 
*  peace  in  that  uncertain  gulph  !' 

The  beautiful  Ifmena  was  this  night 
among  the  number  of  the  unfortunates, 
but  not  of  the  impatients.  I  flood  be- 
hind her  chair,  and  faw  her  empty  a 
well- filled  purfe,  and  takeout  of  it  even 
the  lafl  guinea  with  a  fmile.  She  was, 
indeed,  a  young  lady  lately  come  to  the 
pofTeflion  of  a  very  large  fortune,  and 
could  not  want  what  flie  had  thrown 
away:  but  the  fame  might  alfo  be  faid 
of  Clarinda,  who  played  at  the  fame  ta- 
ble with  her,  and  had  alfo  loft  a  confi- 
derable  fum  to  Sir  Charles  Fairlove, 
with  whom  thefe  two  ladies  had  been 
engaged 
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engaged  the  whole  evening  at  picquet. 
But  fee  the  difference  !  the  latter  of  them 
rofe  from  the  table  in  a  fury,  tore  her 
fan,  and  cried— 

Clarinda.  Curfe  the  cards! — I  will 
play  no  more  this  night,  that  I  am  re- 
folved  ;  at  leaft  with  Sir  Charles. 

Ifmena.  Nay,  Madam,  we  have  no 
reafon  to  be  angry  with  Sir  Charles, 
for  having  done  by  us  what  we  would 
gladly  have  done  by  him.  For  my  parr, 
though  he  has  dripped  me  of  all  I  had 
about  me,  I  am  as  good  friends  with 
him  as  ever. 

Sir  Charles.  I  hope  fo,  Madam;  other- 
wife  the  good  luck  I  have  had  at  play 
would  prove  the  greateft  misfortune  of 
my  life. 

Clarinda.  The  devil's  in  the  cards 
to-night,  I  think!  I  never  loft  at 
picquet  in  my  life  before;  and  now  I 
have  thrown  away  I  cannot  juftly 
fay  how  much,  but  I'll  fee. 

She  then  turned  to  the  table,  and 
poured  out  of  a  purfe  what  was  remain- 
ing  in  it;  and  having  counted  the  fum, 
went  on  in  the  fame  heat  as  before. 

Clarinda.  Yes,  by  Heaven  I  thought 
fo!— Nolefs  than  fix  and  twenty  pieces! 

Sir  Charles.  I  mould  be  forry,  Ma- 
dam, to  give  ,you  any  difquiet  on  the 
fcoreof  fuch  a  trifle ;  but  I  can  do  no  more 
than  offer  you  a  chance  for  regaining  all 
you  have  loft.  If  you  pleafe,  I  will 
itake  the  whole  againft  five  of  yours. 

Clarinda.  I  mould  lofe  that  too,  I 
fuppofe. 

Ifmena.  Venture  it,  however.  If 
you  lofe  it,  I'll  be  your  halves,  and  fend 
you  the  money  to-morrow  morning. 

Clarinda.  Well,  then,  I  will  make 
one  more  effay. 

With  thefe  wprds,  fhe  fat  down  again . 
They  played;  me  was  the  winner;  and 
now  appeared  as  gay  and  happy  as  fhe 
had  lately  been  difcontented.  Sir  Charles 
frniled,  with  fome  difdain,  at  this  re- 
verfe  in  her  humour;  and,  turning  to 
Ifmena,  faid — 

Sir  Charles.  Now,  Madam,  you  muft 
take  up  the  winner, 

Ifmena.  She  muft  give  me  credit, 
then,  Sir.  You  both  know  I  have  no 
ftake  to  lay  down. 

Clarinda.  You  muft  exc\ife  me  for 
that,  Madam;  it  may  turn  my  luck.  Be- 
fides,  one  has  no  heart  to  play,  whtn 
one  does  »ot  fee  the  money  on  the  ta- 
bl*. 


Sir  Charles.  Well,  then,  beautiful 
Ifmena,  I  will  give  you  credit;  or,  if 
you  pleafe,  will  play  upon  the  fquare, 
my  honour  againft  yours. 

Ifmena.  With  all  my  heart,  Sir 
Charles. 

The  ill-nature,  the  ill-manners,  and, 
indeed,  the  ingratitude  of  Clarinda,  in 
refufing  to  give  the  credit  of  a  ftake  at 
cards  to  a  friend  who  had  juft  before  of- 
fered to  pay  half  the  loffes  fhe  (hould 
fuftain  in  playing -with  another,  made 
that  young  lady  as  difagreeable  in  my 
eyes,  as  the  fweetnefs  of  difpofition  and 
generofity  of  the  fprightly  Ifmena  made 
her  charming  to  a  much  greater  degree 
than  ever  fhe  had  appeared  to  me  before 5 
all  lovely,  as  it  mutt  be  confeffed  fhe  is. 
But,  to  proceed.  Ifmena  having  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  of  Sir  Charles,  fhe 
tried  once  more  what  chance  would  do 
for  her:  chance  was  ftill  againft  her,  and 
Sir  Charles  again  the  conqueror.  Th« 
game  being  over,  fhe  faid,  laughing— 

Ifmena.  Well,  I  may  now  fmg— 
'  Fortune  is  my  foe;'  and  content  my- 
felf,  for  the  remainder  of  the  night, 
with  being  an  humble  ipeftator,  fince  I 
am  not  in  a  condition  to  play  myfelf. 

Sir  Charles.  It  will  be  your  owa 
fault,  then,  Madam,  if  you  are.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  an  hundred  and  fome  odd 
pieces  about  me,  which  are  all  at  your 
fervice. 

Ifmena.  I  thank  you,  Sir  Charles  j 
but  I  do  not  chufe  to  riique  fo  much 
at  one  fitting.  I  do  not  care,  however, 
if  I  become  your  debtor  f«r  twenty 
pieces. 

Sir  Charles.  You  do  me  a  plea- 
fure,  Madam,  in  accepting  any  part  of 
the  offer  I  made  you.  There  is  the 
trifle  you  mention  :  if  you  want  more,  I 
beg  you  will  command  it. 

Ifmena.  No,  Sir,  I  am  determined 
to  play  no  farther  than  this.  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  favour,  and  will 
return  it  to-morrow  morning. 

Sir  Charles.  There  rs  no  occafion, 
Madam.  I  have  bufmefs  your  way  to- 
morrow morning;  and,  if  you  permit 
me  that  honour,  will  wait  on  you  about 
twelve. 

Ifmena.  You  may  depend,  Sir,  on 
my  being  at  home. 

Clarinda,  who  had   not  opened  her 

mouth  all  this  time,  no  fooner  faw  her 

lair  friend  receive  the  money,  than  (he 

laid  her  hand  »n  hers,   and,  with  a  gay 

K  *  air, 
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air,  laid  to  her — *  Now,  my  dear,  I  nm 

*  rea:ly    for   you,    if  you   pleafej    and 

*  willing  to  venture  as  much  with  you 
'  as  you  have  borrowed  of  Sir  Charles.' 
To  this  Ifmena  replied,  with  moreferioui- 
nefs  than  ihe  was  wont  to  put  on — '  No, 
«  Madam,!  have  been  very  unlucky  here, 
<  and  am  refolved  ro  change  hands  ;  I 
'  fee  Lady  Lougmore  has  given  out  at 
'  the  whirl  table  yonder,  Fil  go  and  take 
'  her  place.' 

With  thefe  words,  (he  rofe  haftily 
from  her  feat,  and  did  as  ihe  had  laid. 
Sir  Charles  followed  her  to  the  other 
table,  and  ftood  behind  her  chair  till  he 
law  her  win  more  ihau  the  fum  he  had 
lent  her.  On  the  company's  breaking 
up,  (he  looked  round  the  room  tor  Sir 
Charles,  in  order,  as  I  fuppofe,  to  return 
the  money  to  him  ;  but  if  (he  had  any 
fuch  defign,  he  had  taken  care  to  pie- 
vent  it,  by  leaving  the  place  before  ihe 
had  done  playin'g.  This  aftion  of  Sir 
Charles,  joined  to  fome  amorous  glances 
I  had  perceived  him  to  regard  her  with, 
made  me  fufpeft  he  had  fome  farther 
view  than  mere  compku'fance  in  what  he 
had  done  j  but  as  he  was  generally  ac- 
counted a  man  of  honour,  and  (he  had 
an  unblemifhed  character,  I  fufpended 
my  judgment  till  I  mould  fee  the  event 
of  the  vilit  (he  promiied  to  receive  from 
him  the  next  morning. 

After  I  had  quitted  this  fcene  of  gay 
confufion,'as  Mr.  Addifon  elegantly  ex- 
prefles  it,  and  had  time  to  ruminate  on 
the  tranfaftions  that  evening  had  pre- 
fented  me  with  ;  Sir  Charles  and  Ifmena 
ran  very  much  in  my  head,  but  did  not 
f«  totally  engrofs  my  attention,  as  to 
make  me  negligent  to  all  others.  I  had 
heard  feveral  of  the  affembly  fay  to  each 
other,  that  Mil's  Allmode  was  a  moft 
beautiful  young  creature,  and  would  cer- 
tainly be  the  reigning  toall:  of  the  town, 
if  not  fpoilecl  by  the  afFe&aiion,  of  her 
mother ;  and  this  diftinct  defcription 
gave  me  a  puriofity  both  to  fee  the:  girl, 
Aud  in  whu!  manner  her  felf-fufficient 
ladymip  behaved  towards  her.  Accord- 
timely  I  laid  rjown  a  plan  for  my  pro- 
urewon  the  next  morning,  which  was 
this:  to  go  to  Lady  Allmode' s  early,  and 
from  thence  to  Jimena  at  the  time  Sir 
CharltH  had  H.>;. 'Hinted.  I  then  began 
to  ram-i'i i her  tliar  thr  n?ght  was  far  ad- 
vanced, and  v  -nt  to  bed,  as  it  is  probable 
lonae.of  my  readers  may  iind  itncccilary 
>.c  do  at  rfiii 


CHAP.     VI. 

CONTAINS     SUCH     THINGS     AS     ARE 

NOT  O-FTEN  TO  BE  MET  WITH, 
NEITHER  IN  THE  ONE  NOR  THE 

OTHER  SEX}  YET  ARE,  OR  AT 
LEAST  OUGHT  TO  BE,  EQUALLY 
INTERESTING  TO  BOTH. 

I 'Role  next  morning  more  early  than 
I  had  been  accuitomed  to  do,  in  or- 
der to  prepare  tor  my  two  vifits  ;  but, 
in  fpiie  of  all  the  expedition  I  co-old 
pracliie,  I  found  mylelt  obliged  to  poil- 
pone  either  the  one  or  the  other  till  an- 
other day.  So  much  time  was  elapied, 
fir(t  in  tranfcribing  what  I  had  icen  at 
Lad  7  Play  field' 8|  and  tlien  in'gettiiig  ihe 
dialogue!  engraved  on  my  Tablets  ex- 
punged, by  the  pure  tingtrs  of  my  yet 
unpolluted  virgin j  that,  when  all  \vas 
ready,  the  clock  wanted  but  few  mi- 
nutes of  twelve.  I  hefitated  not  whether 
I  fliould  go  to  LadyAllmode's  or  to  If- 
mena j  for,  being  prepoflefled  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  I  went  thither  in  a  lucky 
time.  Sir  Charles Fairlove  was  inft  (lep- 
p'mg  out  of  his  chair:  I  followed  him  up 
Itairs;  and  Ifmena  received  him  with 
great  gaiety,  accompanied  with  an  equal 
air  of  modetfy.  As  foon  as  they  were 
feated,  /he  laid  to  him — 

Ifmena.  Your  money  was  very  for- 
tunate, Sir  Charles  :  I  did  not  lofe  one 
guinea  after  J  became  your  borrower. 

Sir  Charles.  Madam,  I  congratulate 
myfelf  for  being  fo  happy  to  ferve  you, 
though  on  fo  insignificant  an  occafion  ^ 
but  fhould  be  better  pleafed  to  have  it  in 
my  power  to  do  fo  in  much  greatei 
things. 

Ifmena.  I  doubt  not  of  your  gene- 
rality; and,  if  ever  I  am  reduced  to  the 
fame  exigence  again,  it  is  likelv  may 
have  recotufe  to  the  fame  hand.  In  the 
mean  time,  Sir  Charles,  let  me  return 
the  favour  you  have  already  conferred 
upon  me. 

Sir  Charles.  This  trifle,  Mada7ri,  is 
neither  worth  your  returijing  nor  my  re- 
ceiving} nor  Ihould  I  have  ever  thought 
on  it,  if  I  had  not  given  you  credit  on  an 
infinitely  more  valuabk  account. 

Iftnena.   Credit!  As  how,  Sir  Charles? 

Sir  Charles.  Yes,  Madam,  a  debt  I 
am  too  impatient  to  wait  long  for  the 
payment  of,  and  am  come  to  claim. 

l/mtta»   You  railiv  well,  Sir  Charles; 
but* 
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but,  as  I  cnnnot  comprehend  the  pur- 
port, am  not  prepared  to  give  an  anfwer. 

Sir  Charles.  No,  i'faith,  Madam, 
you  will  find  me  extremely  ferious  ;  Cure 
you  cannot  be  Ib  ftrangely  forgetful  as 
not  to  recoiled  what  you  loll  to  me  laft 
night  at  play  ? 

Ifmena.  I  loft  nothing  but  what  I 
p:.i:d  Sir  Charles. 

Sir  Charles.     Nothing,  Madam? 

Ifmena,     No,  upon  my  honour. 

Sir  Charles.  You  have  named  the 
very  thing — your  honour,  Madam. 
When  a  lady  ventures  her  honour  at  a 
gaming-table,  and  is  fo  unlucky  to  lofe, 
(he  mutt  expeft  to  pay  the  forfeit. 

Ifmena.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir 
Charles  ? 

Sir  Charles.  My  meaning  needs  no 
explanation,  Madam  5  you  loft  your  ho- 
nour to  me,  and  I  now  demand  the  im- 
mediate pofftflion  of  what  I  fairly  won. 

Ifmena.     Ridiculous! 

Sir  Charles.  Madam,  the  contempt  with 
w':ich  you  treat  my  pretenfions  will  not 
take  away  the  validity  of  them.  What 
was  once  your  honour,  is  now  no  longer 
ib,  but  mine,  and  at  my  difpoial;  and  you 
would  not,  fure,  go  about  to  defraud 
me  of  the  good  that  Fortune  has  beftow- 
ed  upon  me  ? 

With  thefe  words,  he  threw  his  arms 
about  her  wailt,  with  a  freedom,  which 
mewed  he  indeed  looked  upon  her  as  his 
own  :  me  feemed  a  little  alarmed  at  this 
action,  and,  (tailing  from  him,  endea- 
voured to  repul'e  the  temerity  he  was 
guilty  of,  by  fayiugto  him — 

Ifmena.  Forbear;  this  fooling  is  of- 
ferdive. 

Sir  Cbarles.  Madam,  this  coynefs  is 
trifling;  I  am  fin  prized  you  will  oblige 
me  to  have  reonn  fe  to  force  for  what  is 
fo  much  my  due,  and  I  mould  fet  a 
higher  value- upon  it  cheerfully  refigned. 

He  then  catcht-d  hold  of  htr  a  fecond 
time,  and  made  an  offer  to  bear  her  into 
another  room  :  the  grafp  he  had  ttiken  of 
her,  was  not  Ib  itrenuous,  however,  but 
that  {he  eafily  diftngaged  herfelf ;  and, 
h:\ving  done  fo,  cried  out  with  a  voice 
a.'ui  air  full  of  the  extremeft  dil'dain — 

Ifmena.  Till  this  aftion,  I  fcarce 
could  think,  you  were  in  earneft.  JBafe, 
pet-fuming  man,  how  dare  you  entertain 
thoughts  Ib  unworthy  of  me  ! 

Sir  Charles.  How  dare  you,  Madam, 
hazard  on  the  chance  of  a  game  at  cards 
what  feerus  fo  precious  to  you  ? 

Oh,  defpicable  i  tc  turn  that 


into  a  matter  of  ferioufnefs  which  was 
only  meent  in  jeft  ! 

Sir  Charles.  We  men,  Madam,  take 
all  the  advantages  we  can,  when  we  play 
with  a  fine  woman  ;  and  you  may  be  af- 
fured,  I  mall  not  eafily  be  prevailed  upon 
torelinqnifhthofe  I  havegained.over  you. 

Ifmena.  The  vain  idea  will  little  avail 
your  vile  purpofe. 

Sir  Charles.  You  may  be  miftaken, 
Madam:  the  laws  of  Weftminrter  Hall, 
indeed,  will  fcarcely  take  any  cogni- 
zance of  an  affair  of  this  nature  ;  but 
thofe  laws  by  which  the  polite  world 
are  governed,  I  mean  the  laws  of  gam- 
ing, will  infallibly  give  it  on  my  fide. 
That  pride  of  yours  will  be  humbled, 
when  you  fee  your  (take  of  honour  be- 
come the  publickjett,  and  all  that  has  paf- 
ied  between  us  thelubjecl:  of  a  news-paper, 

Ifmena.  I  am  confounded  !  You  can- 
not certainly  be  the  monfter  you  appear! 

Sir  Cbarles.  I  would  not  wifh  you, 
Madam,  to  put  me  to  the  proof. 

Ifmena.  Oh,  Heavens !  to  what  has 
one  unguarded  word  expofed  me  ! 

She  could  not  utter  this  exclamation 
without  letting  fall  fome  tears,  which  I 
perceived  had  a  great  effeft  on  Sir 
Charles,  by  the  change  it  occafioned  in 
his  countenance  :  he  affected,  however, 
to  take  no  notice  of  it,  and  refuming  his 
former  boldnefs,  went  on-!— 

Sir  Cbarles.  You  fee,  Madam,  how 
it  is ;  you  are  entirely  in  my  power;  and, 
if  I  cannot  have  my  agreement,  I  will 
have  my  revenge,  or  at  leaft  an  equiva- 
lent for  both. 

Ifmena.     What  equivalent ! 

Sir  Charles.  You  muft  redeem  your 
forfeited  honour  by  a  fum  of  money. 

Ifmena.     Name  it,  then. 

Sir  Cbarles.  Let  me  confider,  Ma- 
dam— a  woman's  honour,  as  times  now 
are,  and  beauty  renders  itfelf  fo  cheap, 
will  bear  but  a  low  price  at  the  market  j 
but,  as  you  are  well-born,  well  accom- 
plifhed,  are  extremely  handibme,  and 
have  move  perfections  than  molt  of  your 
fex  can  boait  of,  I  think  five  hundred 
pounds  is  the  leaft  I  can  demand. 

Ifmena.     You  (hall  have  it,  Sir. 

With  this,  me  ran  haftily  to  a  little 
cabinet  that  ftood  in  the  room,  and  hav- 
ing taken  from  thence  what  me  wanted, 
turned  again  to  the  table,  faying— 

Ifmena.  Thofe  two  Bank-bills,  Sir, 
contain  the  fum  yotr  mention ;  take  them, 
and  cafe  me  of  your  prefence. 

Sir  Charles*  I  rauft  finl  examine, 
Madam, 
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Madam,  If  they  are  genuine  :  yes,  they 
are  right ;  and  now,  methinks,  'tis 
pity  to  rob  you  of  fo  much  money;  five 
hundred  pounds  will  purchafe  five  hun- 
dred pretty  trinkets,  and  I  cannot  re- 
ceive it  without  feeling  fome  concern. 

Ifmena.  Oh,  you  need  be  under  no 
Concern  on  that  fcore  ;  were  it  five  times 
the  fum,  I  would  gladly  give  it  to  be 
rid  for  ever,  both  of  you  and  your  im- 
pudent demand. 

Sir  Charles.  Yet,  in  fpite  of  all  this 
feverity,  I  (hall  willingly  reftore  thefe 
bills  on  one  condition. 

Ifmena.  Sir,  I  fliall  make  no  condi- 
tions with  you ;  therefore,  be  gone,  and 
leave  me. 

Sir  Charles.  Not  till  you  have  beard 
me,  Madam.  The  condition  I  would  fti- 
pulate,  is  only  this,  that  you  will  make 
a  folemn  promife  never  to  play  again, 
except  for  mere  diverfion,  with  ibme 
ieleci  friends,  who  you  are  certain  will 
take  no  ungenerous  advantage  of  you. 

Ifmsna.  There  is  little  occafion  for 
tne  to  bind  myfelf  by  a  promife  to  avoid 
a  thing  which  has  already  provedfomif- 
chievous  :  the  infults  I  have  received 
from  you,  will  make  me  deteft  the  fight 
of  caids,  and  fly  the  fociety  of  all  who 
purfue  that  dangerous  amufeinem. 

Sir  Charles.  It  is  enough ;  my  ends 
are  anfwered  :  and  thus,  on  my  knees, 
let  me  reftore  your  bills,  and  with  them, 
a  heart  which  long  has  been  devoted 
to  you,  and  never  harboured  a  wifh  to 
your  dimonour.  N 

Never  had  I  known  greater  anxiety 
for  any  thing  not  relating  to  myfelf,  or 
my  particular  friends,  than  I  did  for 
the  itTue  of  this  converfation.  I  had 
been  extremely  fcandalized  at  fome  part 
of  Sir  Charles's  behaviour  ;  yet,  by 
many  indications,  could  not  let  him 
down  in  my  mind  for  the  mercenary 
villain  he  affected  to  be;  and  was  now  as 
much  rejoiced  to  fee  a  likelihood  of  not 
having  been  deceived  in  my  conjectures 
4n  his  favour,  as  the  reader  will  prefently 
be  convinced.  Ifmena,  being  too  much 
amazed  at  this  fudden  turn  to  make  an 
immediate  reply,  he  went  on  thus,  ftill 
kneeling — 

Sir  Charles.  Oh,  Ifmena,  forgive  the 
feeming  brutality  I  have  been  guilty  of  j 
I  counterfeited  the  libertine,  the  villain, 
only  to  (hew  you  there  was  a  pollibility 
for  you  to  have  met'fcvith  fuch  a  one  in 
reality;  and  affumed  the  moft  odious 
,;  in  order  to  render  yours  more 


truly  amiable.  The  tender  paflion  you 
infpired  me  with,  has  made  me  keep  a 
watchful  eye  over  all  your  actions.  I 
found  you  perfect  in  every  thing  except 
a  too  great  readinefs  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  others  in  the  deftructive  love  of 
play.  I  know  the  dangers  to  which  your 
fex  are  expofed  by  it,  and  that  there 
were  many  fnares  fpread  for  your  in- 
nocence in  particular  ;  by  this  means, 
even  laft  night,  there  were  fome  in  com- 
pany who  wanted  but  the  lame  opportu- 
nity I  had  to  behave  as  I  have  done, 
though  with  far  different  views.  Oh  ! 
pardon,  therefore,  the  only  ftratagem  I 
could  think  of  to  clear  your  mind  of  a 
propenfity  which  might  in  time  have 
fullied  all  it's  brightnefs. 

Ifmena.  Rile,  Sir  Charles;  the  di- 
verfity,  I  might  fay,  indeed,  the  per- 
plexity of  my  thoughts,  hindered  me,  till 
now,  from  obferving  the  poilure  you 
were  in.  Pray  be  feated,  Sir.  If  I  may 
give  credit  to  your  words,  I  am  infinite- 
ly obliged  to  you  for  the  care  you  took, 
of  my  reputation,  when  you  law  it  fo 
totally  neglected  by  myfelf. 

Sir  Charles.  No,  Madam,  fay  not  fo ; 
I  dare  believe  you  never  have  failed  in 
a  due  regard  for  your  reputation,  and  am 
certain  that  the  breath  of  flander  has  never 
prefumed  to  blaft  it;  and  I  could  not 
mean  to  reproach  you  for  any  thing  that 
has  been,  but  to  warn  you  againft  what 
might  be.  An  immoderate  inclination 
for  gaming  in  your  fex,  I  take  to  be  the 
fame  as  an  immoderate  inclination  to 
drinking  is  incurs:  both  are  equally  in- 
toxicating and  deftructive  to  right  reafonj 
they  make  the  brain  grow  giddy,  in- 
capable of  reflection,  or  any  other  pur- 
fuit  than  the  darling  folly;  and  they  run 
headlong  on,  enveloped  in  a  mift  of 
errors,  where  fortune,  fame,  and  peace 
of  mind,  are  fomefimes  in  rcoverably  loft. 

Ifmena.  Oh,  Sir  Charles,  you  have 
opened  my  eyes  to  fee  what  my  inadver- 
tency might  one  day  have  plunged  me  in. 

Sir  Charles.  I  know  very  well,  Ma- 
dam, you  wanted  only  to  be  reminded  of 
the  danger,  to  enable  you  to  avoid  it. 
The  manner  in  which  I  have  done  fo, 
may  have,  perhaps,  appeared  too  pre- 
fumingj  but  I  feared  more  gentle  me- 
thods might  not  have  had  the  effect. 

Ifmena.  Make  no  apologies,  Sir 
Charlesj  I  am  now  convinced  you  meant 
me  well,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Sir  Charles.     If  you  accept  it  as  a 
proof  of  friend  (hip,  it  may  in  time  en- 
gage 
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gage  you  to  believe,  that  a  fmcere  and 
tender  friendfhip  in  a  pcrfon  of  my  lex 
to  one  of  yours,  deferves  a  ibfter  name, 
and  call  it  love. 

Ifmena.  We  will  not  cavil  about 
names  j  but  muft  acknowledge,  Sir 
Charles,  by  what  motive  foever  you 
have  been  actuated,  the  benefit  is  mine. 

Sir  Charles.  How  blefs'd  am  I  in 
this  confeflion  !  But,  charming  Ifrnena, 
may  I  not  be  permitted  to  wait  on  you 
(bmetimes,  and  have  Itave  to  hope  the 
fervices  I  (hall  hereafter  pay  will  not  be 
rejeaed  ? 

Ifmena.  I  flatter  myfelf  with  being 
able  to  regulate  my  future  conducl,  fo 
as  not  to  give  you  occafion  to  offer  any 
of  that  frightful  fort  you  have  done  this 
morning;  and,  if  I  mould  relapfe  into 
my  former  errors,  could  neither  expect 
nor  deferve  you  mould  take  the  fame 
trouble  for  my  reformation. 

She  fpoke  thefe  words  with  fo  oblig- 
ing a  fmile,  that  Sir  Charles  could  not 
forbear  teftifying  th^  tranfport  he  was 
in,  by  imprinting  feveral  paffionate  kiffts 
on  one  of  her  hands;  after  which,  look- 
ing on  her  with  an  equal  mixture  of 
tendernefs  and  refpecl,  he  laid — 

Sir  Charles.  Incomparable  Ifmena  ! 
how  impoflible  is  it  for  me  to  exprefs 
either  what  you  deferve,  or  what  I  feel 
in  a  full  fenfibility  of  your  perfections  ! 

Ifmena.  I  delire  you  will  not  go 
about  to  exprefs  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  The  only -merit  I  can  boallof  is, 
in  being  fo  early  convinced  of  my  fault; 
and  that  I  am  fo,  is  wholly  owirg  to 
yourfelf.  For  I  confefs  to  you,  Sir 
Charles,  that  though  it  is  but  lately  I 
have  begun  to  like  play  at  all,  yet,  by 
converfing  with  thole  who  feem  to  have 
no  other  way  of  palling  their  time,  it 
grew  by  very  fwift  degrees  more  plea  ling 
to  me  ;  and  I  believe  that  it  would,  in 
time,  have  become  fo  habitual  to  me, 
{hat  I  mould  have  expected  the  hour  of 
fitting  down  to  cards  as  naturally  as 
that  of  fitting  down  to  dinner.  But,  in 
the  mirror  yon  have  prefented  to  me,  I 
now  fee,  that  to  indulge  this  amufement 
to  an  excefs,  is  not  only  a  folly  below 
the  dignity  of  a  thinking  mind,  but  alfo 
a  kind  of  Scylla  or  Charybdis,  formed 
by  ourfelves  in  the  ocean  of  jife,  as  if ' 
on  purpofe  to  wreck  our  fortunes,  ho- 
nour, reputation,  and  every  thing  that  is 
dear. 

$>  Charles.     Oh,    Madam  I  l  every 


word  you  fpeak  on  this  occafion  thrill* 
me  to  the  very  foul ;  I  am  charmed,  I 
am  ravilhed  to  find  in  you  fuch  folid 
reafon,  fuch  an  amazing  quicknefs  of 
apprehenfiori. 

Ifmena.  You  are  relapfmg  into  the 
panegyrick  drain;  but  I  will  hear  no 
more  of  it.  You  muft  give  me  leave 
to  play  the  monitor  in  my  turn  ;  I 
have  been  your  convert,  and  you  mull 
now  be  mine.  Remember,  Sir  Charles, 
that  to  liften  to  the  tongue  of  flattery,  is 
no  lefs  pernicious  than  the  folly  you 
have  taught  me  to  be  alhanied  of. 

Sir  Charles.  I  grant  it,  Madam;  but 
the  juft  praifes  of  real  virtue  cannot 
eaufe  a  blulh  either  in  the  face  of  the 
giver  or  receiver. 

Ifmena.  Well,  I  find  you  will  have 
the  better  of  the  argument,  whether  the 
tenet  you  take  upon  you  to  maintain  be 
right  or  wrong  ;  therefore,  to  put  an  end 
to  it,  what  think  you  of  a  turn  or  two 
in  the  Mali  this  morning? 

Sir  Charles.  Ma  iani/I  lhall  be  happy 
to  attend  you  any  where. 

She  then  called  for  her  capuchin  and 
little  muff;  which  being  immediately 
brought,  Sir  O.arles.gave  her  his  hand 
to  lead  lier  down  {foU'S,  and  1  retired  to 
my  apartment. 

I  had  met  with  nothing  a*  great  while 
that  gave  me  a  more  fenlible  fatisfaftion, 
than  to  rind  a  lady,  in  all  th«  pride  of 
blooming  youth,  beautiful,  gay,  and 
furrounded  with  a  crowd  of  flatterers, 
bear  with  fo  much  chearfutnefs  the  con- 
viclion  of  her  error,  and  teftify  fo  much 
gratitude  to  the  perfon  to  whom  flie  was 
indebted  for  her  reformation.  The 
rough  method  he  had  taken  for  this  pur- 
pole,  was  fo  far  from  railing  any  refent- 
ment  in  her,  after  once  knowing  the 
motive,  that  (he  looked  upon  him  as  her 
belt  friend,  efteemed,  and  loved  him  for 
it ;  confcious  that  it  required  no  lefs 
than  fuch  a  proceeding  to  rouze  her 
from  that  thoughtleffnefs  which  alone 
had  made  her  fall  into  an  error,  the  dan-  * 
gtr  of  which  (he  might  otherwife  have 
too  late  perceived. 

•I  thought  I  had  difcovered  fomething 
in  thefe  two  accomplimed  perfons,  that 
feemed  to  me  as  if  Heaven  had  ordained 
them  for  each  other,  and  I  foon  found  I 
had  not  been  miftaken.  They  are  now 
married  with  the  higheft  approbation  of 
all  friends  on  both  fides  ;  and,  in  the 
opinion  of  as  many  as  have  the  pleafure 

of 
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of  their  acquaintance,'  bid  fair  to  be  one 
of  the  molt  happy  pairs  that  ever  enter- 
ed into  Hymen's  bands. 


CHAP.     VII. 

THE  AUTHOR  HAS  BEEN  IN  SOME 
DEBATE  WITHIN  HIMSELF,  WHE- 
THER HE  SHOULD  INSERT  OR 
NOT,  AS  HE  IS  CONSCIOUS  IT 
WILL  BE  LITTLE  RELISHED  BY 
THE  FASHIONABLE  GENTEEL 
PART  OF  HIS  READERS. 

THERE  is  (bmething  very  unac- 
countable in  an  over- curious  dif- 
pofition  j  it  make s  us  eager,  impatient, 
anxious,  indefatigable,  in  prying  in- 
to things  which  promife  us  not  the  leaft 
plea Cure  in  the  difcovery  of  when  known. 
A  reader  who  has  not  this  propenfity  in 
his  nature,  willdoubtlefs  think,  by  what 
I  faid  of  Lady  Allmodein  the  fifth  chap- 
ter, that  I  had  already  feen  enough  of 
her  behaviour  to  keep  me  from  being 
defirous  of  feeing  more.  But  as  every 
one  is  willing  to  find  fome  excufe  or 
other,  even  for  the  fillieft  things  he  can 
be  guilty  of,  fo  I  thought,  that  in  being 
a  fpeftator  of  Lady  Allmode's  conduct 
in  her  own  family,  and  the  manner  in 
which  me  trained  up  her  daughter,  fome- 
thing  might  prefent  itfelf  to  me  that 
would  more  than  compenfate  for  the 
time  I  mould  expend  in  going  to  her 
houfe. 

Accordingly  I  went,  and  gained  an 
eafy  accefs,  the  door  happening  to  be 
open  juft  as  I  reached  it,  to  let  out  a 
footman  in  a  gay  livery,  who  had  come 
to  deliver  fome  meflagtf;  but  was  a  good 
deal  bewildered  on  my  entrance,  as  I  had 
never  been  in  the  houfe  before,  and  was 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  fituation 
of  any  of  the  rooms.  The  meafureoftime 
is  always  doubled  when  we  wait  for  an 
event  with  impatience.  I  remained  not 
long,  however,  in  this  dilemma:  a  fer- 
Vant  running  haflily  up  the  back  flairs, 
with  fome  drinking  glafles  on  a  filver 
waiter  in  his  hand,  I  followed  him  into 
a  room  where  a  woman,  by  her  appear- 
ance, I  guefled  was  her  Jadyfhip's  Abi- 
gail, received  from  him  what  he  brought, 
and  carried  it  into  an  inner  chamber,  the 
door  of  which  me  (hut  after  her,  but  not 
fb  fuddenly  as  to  prevent  my  entering 
with  her. 

Here  I  found  Lady  Allmode  j  but  had 


/he  appeared  to  me  in  any  other 
mould  never  have  known  her  roi  rhe 
lame  I  had  feen  at  Lady  PiaynVld's 
route  j  fo  vaft  a  difference  is  it'in  the 
power  of  art  fometimes  to  make.  At 
the  lime  of  my  coming  in,  rtic  was 
under  the  operation  cf  having  her  eye- 
brows (haped  with  a  fmall  pair  of  pin- 
cers, by  one  of  thofe  perfons  who  go  by 
the  name  of  tyre-women  ;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  ought  rather  to  be  called  face- 
menders,  fmce  their  bufmefs  is  not  f» 
much  to  ornament  the  head  as  to  rectify 
the  defects  of  the  features.  The  impor- 
tant work  being  over,  Lady  Allmode 
turned  to  a  magnifier  that  flood  upon  her 
toilet,  to  fee  if  all  was  right.;  and  having 
looked  into  it,  cried  out  hastily — 

Lady.  Oh,  Mrs.  Piim,  fure  your 
eyes  are  in  eclipfc  to-day  !  you.  have  left 
no  lefs  than  three  exuberant  hairs  on 
my  right  brow,  and  I  think  arch'd  it 
fomewhat  higher  than  the  other. 

Mrs.  Prim.  I  beg  pardon  of  your 
ladyfhip.  but  I  will  prefent ly  remedy 
that  error. 

On  this  the  artift  employed  her  little 
inftrument  for  a  fecond  eflay  5  after  which 
Lady  Allmode  looked  in  the  glafs  again, 
and  laid — 

Lady.  It  is  very  well  now;  but  I 
look  wretchedly  to-day,  and  it  is  no 
wonder.  What  do  you  think,  Mrs. 
Prim?  That  careieis  oat  there  prt  me  to 
bed  lafi  night  without  my  fpermaceti 
mafk. 

Mrs  Prim.  Thst  was  a  great  omif- 
fion,  int: ted.  Mad;,m  \  but  your  indy- 
fhip  mutt  forgive  u.  Mrs.  Pinup  does 
not  ufe  to  neglect  thde  things. 

Pinup.  I  am  very  forry  for  it,  Mrs. 
Prim  ;  but  it  was  fo  late  when  her  lady- 
fhip  went  to  bed,  and  her  lady/hip  was 
fo  (leepy. 

Lady.  And  your  foolfhip  fo  fleepy 
too,  I  fuppofe.  But  that  is  not  all, 
Mrs.  Prim  j  the  creature  threw  it  into 
fome  corner  or  other  where  Veni  got  at 
it,  and  this  morning  it  was  found  half 
devoured. 

Pinup.  Your  ladyfliip  knows  I  have 
almoft  cried  my  eyes  out  about  it,  and 
that  I  offered  to  befpeak  another,  and 
pay  for  it  out  of  my  own  pocket. 

Lady.  Pay  for  it,  ideot !  —But  tell  me, 
creature,  what  atonement  can'll  tl.ou 
ever  make  for  thefe  depreciations  on  my 
countenance?  Here  I  mall  lofe  a  whole 
day ;  for-  'tis  impoflible  -I  can  think  of 
appearing  in  publick. 

Mrs.  trim* 
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Mrs.  Prim.     I  dare  anfwer  for  Mrs.     about  fourteen  yenrs  of  age  ;   her  face 
Pinup,  that  fhe  will  never  be  guilty  of     was  extremely  pretty,  and  I  believe  na- 


the like  fault  again  ;  therefore  I  beg 
your  ladyfhip  will  forgive  her. 

Lady.  Yes,  yes,  I  have  forgiven 
her,  and  I  do  forgive  her  ;  but  me  muft 
expeft  to  be  told  of  it  fometimes  :  if  fhe 
had  lived  wiih  fome  ladies,  they  would 
have  turned  her  out  of  doors  that  inftant; 
man  toujours  les  douceurs  du  cour  Jay  an 
embaigo  on  my  indignation. 

Pinup.  Your  ladyfhip  is  all  good- 
nefs . 

Lady.  Well,  well,  fay  no  more  about 
it  ;  I  am  lorry  I  rhuck  you  ;  but  take 
the  Drefden  fuit  I  had  on  yefterday,  and 
let  me  tee  you  in  it. 

Pinup,  I  humbly  thank  your  lady- 
fhip. 

Lady.  Say  no  more  of  it.  Oh,  mon 
Dieu!  I  begin  to  feel  the  effects  of  my 
disconcertion  ;  every  membrane  through 
my  who  e  frame  has  a  punfation  in  it; 
give  mr  fomet'iing  to  take  this  iniiant, 
or  I  fhall  faint.  But  as  to  the  fperm.'U-e'i 
inaflc,  is  it  not  poffible  for  you  to  get  one 
ready  for  me  before  I  deep,  elfe  my  face 
will  be  a  peifeft  nutmeg-grater  by  to- 
morrow morning  ? 

Mrs.  Prim.  Oh,  your  ladyfhip  need 
be  under  no  apprehenhon  on  that  Ivore, 
I  aiwavs  keep  feveral ;  they  want  only 
fprinkling  with  a  little  cringe-flower 
water,  to  take  off  the  (cent;  I  will  fend 
your  ladylhip  one  this  afternoon.  Has 
your  ladylhip  any  farther  commands  ? 

Ladj.  Yes,  you  may  fend  me  a  box 
of  red  for  my  checks ;  but  do  not  let  it 
be  quite  fo  high-coloured  as  the  la;]. 

Mrs.  Prim.  I  (hall  take  care  to  mix 
it  fo  as  to  pleafe  your  1  ..dyihip. — In 
Ipeaking  this,  (lie  made  her  exit  with 
abundance  of  low  curtfies. 

Pinup  was  returning  to  her  hdy's 
chamber,  but  met  her  juil  coming  out, 
in  order  to  pafs  into  another  room  :  on 
feeing  her  (he  faid  to  her — 

Lady*  I  think  this  girl  takes  a  long 
time  in  drefling ;  go  and  fee  if  (lie  is 
ready,  and  bid  her  come  to  me. 

Finding  now  that  there  was  fome  pro- 
bability of  my  feeing  the  young  lady, 
which  had  been,  indeed,  the  chief  mo- 
tive of  my  going  thither,  I  attended  Lady 
Allmode  where  (he  went,  and  placed 
myfelf  in  one  corner  of  the  room ;  where 
I  did  not  wait  above  three  or  four  mi- 
nutes before  Pinup,  who  had  gone  im- 
mediately on  her  errand,  returned  lead- 
ing Mifs  Allmode.  She  teemed  to  be 


ture  had  given  her  a  fhape  no  lei's  excel- 
lent, if  it  had  not  been  deformed  by  her 
(lay-maker.  On  her  approach,  Lady 
Allmode  took  her  by  the  arm,  turned 
her  round  feveral  times,  and  examined 
her  whole  drefs  from  head  to  foot  ;  after 
which,  looking  very  well  pieal'td,  (he 
faid— 

Lady.  Ay,  Mifs,  now  you  look  like 
what  you  are;  I  proteft,  I  Icarcc  knew 
you  for  my  own  child,  in  the  obiolete 
condition  you  came  from  the  conn  ry. 
Are  you  not  highly  delighted  with  your- 
feif?  ' 

Mifs..  No,  indeed,  Madam;  I  think, 
fmce  'tis  the  fafhu.n  to  have  one's  cloaths- 
made  in  this  manner,  tnere  ought  to  be 
as  many  chimnies  in  a  room  as  there  are 
chairs. 

Lady.  Sure,  Mil's,  yo:i  are  not  cold  ? 

Mifs.  It  would  be  very  Itrange,  Ma- 
dam, if  I  were  not,  when  my  itays  are 
fo  con; rived  that  the  ai:  comes  down  to 
the  very  bottom  f  my  back,  a  d  below 
the  pit  of  my  llomach  ;  and  my  petti- 
coats fo  fhort,  th.t  I  am  every  minute 
fancying  I  have  tucked  them  up  in  or- 
der to  have  my  legs  and  feet  warned  j 
then  as  to  my  ears,  I  do  declare  I  feel 
the  wind  blow  from  the  one  to  the  other, 
and  pierces  into  my  very  brain. 

Lady.  O  fye,  Mils;  this  being  in 
the  country  has  fpoiled  you.  Whatever 
is  the  fadiion  is  never  either  too  cold  or 
too  hot. 

Mifs.  I  muft  beg  your  ladyfliip's 
}>r.rd_-n  ;  ft:.  I  'm  certain  this  fafhion  is 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  both.  The 
tightnefs  of  my  (leeves,  the  load  of 
flounces  at  my  elbow,  and  the  huge  femi- 
ciicle?,  as  heavy  as  panniers,  hanging 
on  each  hip,  make  ibme  parts  of  me 
fweat,  while  all  the  reft  are  freezing. 

Lady.  Oh  hideous  !  Frightful  !— 
Sweat!  What  a  word  is  there  from  the 
mouth  of  a  fine  young  lady!  Whenever 
you  have  cccafion  to  complain  of  too 
much  warmth,  you  fhould  always  fay, 
I  perfpire.  But  I  am  fin  prized  you 
fhould  not  be  charmed  with  fo  becoming 
a  drefs. 

Mifs,  I  feel  uneafy,  and  quite  un- 
comfortable, Madam. 

Lady.  A  little  ufe  will  reconcile  you 
to  it.  Without  vanity;,  Mifs,  you  are 
exceeding  handforne ;  and  now  I  have 
made  you  fit  to  appear  in  publick,  the 
praifes  that  will  be  given  you,  and  the 
•S  fine 
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fine  things  faid  to  you,  will  raife  fuch  a 
gaiete  du  coeur,  as  will  make  you  for- 
get all  that  you  call  uncomfortable. 

Mifs.  I  mould  be  glad,  Madam,  if 
?.ny  thing  would  do  that. 

Lady.  You  mult  learn  to  know  your- 
felf,  Mils.  Look  in  the  glafs ;  you  have 
fine  eyes,  a  very  lovely  mouth,  a  well- 
turned  face,  a  delicate  complexion,  good 
hair  j  in  fine,  you  are  a  compltat  beauty. 
But  what  is  beauty  without  the  poffef- 
for  underftands  how  to  manage  it  to  ad- 
vantage? A  milk-maid  may  be  a  beau- 
ty, and  no  one  take  any  notice  of  her. 
You  muft  pra£tife  ihe  art  of  difplaying 
every  charm,  and  rendering  yourfelf 
confpicuous. 

Mifs.  Indeed,  Madam,  I  am  quite 
ignorant  of  thele  things. 

Lady.  I  perceive  you  are,  Mifs;  but 
that  is  not  your  fault ;  my  formal  aunt 
has  never  given  you  any  inftr u&ions  in 
this  point,  I  fuppofe:  a  few  leflbns,  how- 
ever, wilt  loon  put  you  in  the  way  to- 
make  the  moll  of  what  nature  has-  be- 
ftowed  upon  you.  In  the  firft  place, 
Mifs,  you  mull  be  fure  to  thruft  out 
your  chin  as  far  as  you  are  able  ;•-  when 
you  come  into  a  room,  always  let  your 
chin  be  the  firft  thing  feen  of  you,  as  if  it 
were  the  harbinger  of  the  red  of  your 
perfon.  Secondly,  you  muft  never  keep 
your  two  hands  together,  in  that  ftiff 
country  manner  you  now  do,  for  above 
the  (pace  of  a  moment;  but  throw  fome- 
times  the  one  and  fometimes  the  other 
careleisly  back,  and  lean  it  on  your  hip; 
but  when  you  are  fpeaking,  be  fure  you 
employ  both  in  geftures  that  may  en- 
force attention  to  what  you  fay.  Then, 
as  for  your  eyes,  Mils,  you  muft  always 
keep  them  broad  open,  and  be  fure  to 
have  the  lad  look  of  every  one  that  takes 
notice  of  you. 

Mifs.  Does  your  ladyfhip  mean  the 
men  as  well  as  the  women  ? 

Lady.  Undoubtedly,  the  men  to 
chuf;:.  A  polite  woman,  and  who  is  fa- 
fhionably  genteel,  is  never  aftiamed  of 
any  thing  (he  either  fees  or  hears. 

Her  latlyihip  was  going  on  with  fome 
farther  directions  concerning  the  maT 
nngernent  of  the  eyes,  when  the  was  in- 
terrup'ed  by'a  footman,  who  came  to  ac- 
quaint her,  tlr.t  a  perfaTi  who  called  him- 
felf  Monfieiir  Le  Petit  Solee.  had  brought 
her  ladymiii  a,  dozen  pair  of  French- 
flioes;  on  which  (he  cried  out  inra  kind 
of  tranf'port — «  Oh,  brip.ghim  up!  Wing 
*  hiu>  up-  this  minute'.  I  have  been  iu- 


*  volved  in  the  utmoft  diftrefs;  I  have* 
«  had  nothing  but  odious  Englifh  (hoe*; 
'  upon  my  feet  for  a  whole  week  pad.' 

As  I  was  now  heartily  weary  of  my 
fituation,  and  had  no  curiofity  to  fee 
either  Monfieur  Le  Petit  Solee,  or  his 
French  fhoes,  I  took  the  opportunity 
of  the  door  being  open,  and  left  this 
fcene  of  folly  and  affectation,  regretting 
the  time  I  had  thrown  away  in  being 
there. 


CHAP.    VIII. 

WHEREIN  THE  POWER  OF  BEAUTY, 
WHEN  ACCOMPANIED  WITH  VIR- 
TUE, IS  DISPLAYED,  IN  A  VERY 
REMARKABLE,  AS  WELL  AS  AF- 
FECTING OCCURRENCE. 

VANITY,  though  placed  rather 
among  the  follies  than  the  vices  of 
human  nature,  is  yet  fometimes  pro- 
ductive of  the  very  worft  we  can  be 
guilty  of;  and  the  lead  mifchief  it  does, 
when  indulged  to  an  excefs,  is  to  render 
the  perfon  poflefled  of  it  obftinate,  proud, 
impatient  of  contradiction,  deaf  to  re- 
proof, full  of  imaginary  merit,  and  apt 
to  defpile  what  is  truly  fo  in  another. 
This  weaknefs,  to  give  it  no  worfe  a 
name,  is  generally  afcribed  to  the  fofter 
fex  ;  who  being  from  their  very  child- 
hood accuftomed  to  flattery  and  praife, 
are  too  ready  to  believe  they  are  in  reality 
the  angels  and  goddeftes  they  are  told 
they  are  :  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  do- 
ing great  injuftice  to  the  ladies,  to  fay 
they  aie  the  only  culpable;  fmce  we  of- 
ten find  men  who,  without  having  the 
fame  excufe,  are  no  lefs  liable  to  fall 
into  the  fame  error. 

Mutantius  is  one  of  the  moft  graceful 
and  moft  accomplished  gentlemen  of  the 
prefent  age.  He  has  learning,  wit,  ho- 
nour, generofity,  and  good-nature.  la 
fine,  he  is  fuch  as  might  give  him  a  juft 
title  to  univerfal  admiration,  were  he 
but  a  little  lefs  confcious  of  deferving 
it.  To  render  his  fine  qualities  yet  more 
confpicuous,  he  had  the  advantages  or* 
being  defcended  from  a  very  ancient  fa- 
mily, and  in  pofleflion  of  an  ample  for- 
tune. He  had  not  long  been  arrived  at 
a*ge,  before  feveral  confiderable  matches 
were  pmpofed  to  him:  all  the  men  of 
his  acquaintance,  who  had  filters  or 
da  lighter*}  courted  his  alliance.  When^ 
ever  he  appeared,  the  ladies  put  on  their 
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Tieft  looks ;  and  not  a.  few  there  were, 
xvho  could  not  help  betraying  by  their 
eyes  the  fecret  languifhment  of"  their 
hearts. 

Having  his  choice  of  fo  many,  was 
probably  the  caufe  that  for  a  long  time 
hindered  him  from  attaching  himlelf  to 
any  particular  obje6l.  He  was  polite 
and  gallant  to  all,  but  made  a  ferious 
addrefs  to  none.  He  would  pay  his 
morning  devoirs  to  one,  walk  in  the 
Mall  with  another,  dine  with  a  third, 
drink  tea  with  a  fourth,  attend  a  fifth  to 
the  play,  or  fome  other  publick  enter- 
tainment: in  a  word,  he  divided  his  re- 
fpecls  fo  equally  between  each,  that  no  one 
had  reafon  either  to  exult  on  the  power 
of  her  own  charms,  or  dread  thofe  of 
her  competitors.  The  little  deity  of 
foft  de fues  would  not,  however,  fuffer  a 
man  fo  formed  for  love  to  remain  always 
among  the  number  of  inieniibles.  At 
length,  a  glance  mot  from  Ariftella's  eyes 
was  a  dart  that  reached  his  very  foul  ; 
all  the  different  graces  he  had  leen  in 
other  beauties,  feemed  now  to  him  to  be 
fummed  up  in  her. 

Ariftella  was,  indeed,  very  lovely,  and 
had  been  well  educated  5  but  her  father, 
by  gaming  and  other  extravagancies, 
had  reduced  his  eftate  fo  low,  that  when 
divided  between  four  daughters,  which 
he  left  at  his  deceafe,  the  income  was 
fcarce  fufficient  to  buy  them  cloaths  ac- 
cording to  their  birth.  Two  of  them, 
however,  were  married  to  tradefmen  of 
good  repute  in  the  city;  and  a  third  to  a 
gentleman  of  a  fmall  eftate  in  the  coun- 
try. Ariftella,  who  was  the  youngeft, 
and  the  only  one  unprovided  for,  lived 
fometimes  with  one,  and  fometimes  with 
another,  of  the  fifters;  and  by  this 
means,  having  few  expences  befides  her 
drels,  was  enabled  to  appear  in  n$  gen- 
teel a  manner  as  any  woman  of  a  mo- 
derate fortune  could  do. 

It  was  at  the  houfe  of  one  of  her  bro- 
ther-in-law's, who  was  a  linen-draper, 
and  ferved  Mutantius  with  hollands  and 
cambricks,  that  he  firft  beheld  her. 
Happening  to  call  there  when  the  ma- 
fter  was  abroad,  he  was  defired  to  walk 
into  the  parlour  till  his  return.  Ariftella 
was  at  work  with  her  fitter  when  he 
came  in;  but  the  latter,  knowing  he 
was  a  good  cuftomer,  threw  afide  what 
llie  was  about,  and  received  him  with 
a  great  deal  of  politenefs.  Her  hufband 
not  coming  home  ibibon  as  he  was  ex- 
pe&ed,  flie  made  tea.  Mutantius  rea- 


dily accepted  the  little,  regale  (he  pre- 
fentcd  to  him,  as  it  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fcafting  his  eyes  on  her  fair 
fifter.  On  their  entering  into  converfa- 
tion,  the  tongue  of  Ariftella  ioft  her  no- 
thing of  what  her  eyes  had  gained  j  and 
as  her  beauty  had  in  an  inftant  capti- 
vated his  heart,  fo  her  wit  rivetted  the 
chain,  and  made  the  conqueft  fure. 

The  tradefman  at  laft  returning,  Mu» 
tantius,  after  having  agreed  for  fome 
things  he  wanted  in  the  fhop,  and  or- 
dered them  to  be  fent  home,  took  an  un- 
willing leavej  but  earned  with  him  an 
idea,  which  had  afterwards  more  in* 
fluence  than  he  at  nYft  imagined.  Love, 
in  it's  beginnings,  plays  wantonly  about 
the  heart,  tickling  it  with  flattering 
images  j  but  having  once  got  full  poi- 
feflion  there,  rules  with  tyrannick  fway, 
and  bears  down  all  before  it.  Mutan- 
tius  indulged  the  pleafing  contemplation 
of  Arirtella's  beauty  till  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  live  without  feeing  her,  and  for 
this  purpofe  went  again  to  the  linen- 
draper's,  pretending  there  were  feme 
things  he  had  forgot  to  befpeak  when  he 
was  there  before.  After  having  bought 
thole  things  which  the  leeming  want  of 
had  given  him  an  excufe  for  going  thi- 
ther fo  foon  again,  and  fome  previous 
diicourfe  on  ordinary  matters,  he  told 
the  draper  that  he  mould  be  glad  to  have 
his  wife's  advice  concerning  the  trim- 
ming of  fome  fhirts  which  were  then 
making  for  him.  To  this  the  other  re- 
plied, that  his  wife  would  think  herfelf 
honoured  in  doing  him  any  fervice,  but 
that  (he  was  at  that  time  unfortunately 
abroad. 

Mutantius  was  not  forry  to  hear  (he 
was  out  of  the  way;  and  refumed,  hi  iik- 
ly— «  Well,    then,    I   think  it  will  be 
equal  to  me,  if  the  young  lady  who 
was  with  her  when  I  had  the  pleafure 
of  drinking  tea  here,  will  do  me  that 
favour;    (he  feemed,   I   thought,    to 
have   good-nature   enough    to  grant 
fuch  a  requeft.' — '  You  mean  my  fif- 
ter, Sir/  cried  the  draper.     «  I  think 
your  wife   called   her  fo,'    anfwered, 
vlutantius.     '  Yes,  Sir,*  rejoined  the 
ormerj  '  but  file  is  gone  down  to  Kc$t 
this  morning.'—'  I  thought  (he' nad 
lived  with  you,'  faid Mutantius.  'Not 
conltantly,  Sir,'  replied  he;  '  but  (he 
has  left  us  now  (boner  than  (lie  would 
have  done,  on  account  of  her  filter's 
lying-in.' 

It  was  eafy  for  a  man  of  fo  much  wit, 
S  *  and 
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and  of  fo  much  defign  as  Mutantius 
now  had  in  his  h'ead,  to  get  fiom  the 
honeft,  unfufpc6ling draper,  ail  he  wanted 
to  be  informed  of  in  relation  to  the  cir- 
c-jrr  fiances  of  Arittella.  As  the  in- 
clinations of  this  gentleman,  vehemently 
amorous  as  they  were,  had  not  at  pre- 
fent  the  leaft  tendency  to  marriage  with 
the  young  beauty,  conctrninglwhofe  af- 
" fairs  he  had  been  fo  inquifhive,  he  was 
far  from  being  mortified  on  heating  me 
had  no  fortune,  and  was  in  a  manner 
dependantupcn  her  kindred;  nor  thought 
it  lefs  conducive  to  the  intcreft  < 
paffion  that  flie  was  removed  ir.< 
country,  where  he  imagined  he  might 
find  a  more  eafy  method  of  winning  her 
to  his  defires  than  he  could  have  done 
•in  town,  under  the  ey<  of  a  filter  who, 
by  the  little  he  had  feen  of  her,  he  per- 
ceived to  be  a  woman  of  great  difcre- 
tion.  He  loft  no  time  5  but  the  very 
next  day,  attended  by  one  fervnnf,  polled 
down  to  Canterbury,  within  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  of  which  city  Ariflella  at  prefent 
refid  d. 

Having  no  acquaintance  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  he  took  up  his  lodgings 
in  one  of  the  beft  inns;  where  prc-tei  cl- 
ing that  it  was  mere  cmiofity  to  fee 'that 
ancient  city  which  had  brought  him  thi- 
ther, feveral  offered  to  accompany  him 
to  thofe  places  which  more  deferved  the 
attention  of  a  traveller.  Among  the 
number  of  thefe  hofpirable  perfons  was 
the  brother-in-law  of  Ariftella.  It  is 
eal'y  to  fuppofethat  Mutantius  made  ufe 
of  all  the  arts  he  was  mafter  of  to  infi- 
miate  himfeif  into  the  good  graces  of  a 
pi.) Ton  whofe  acquaintance  was  fo  necef- 
faiy  to  his  defign:  and,  indeed,  had  not 
this  accident  happened,  there  feemed 
1 'tie  probability  of  .his  accompli  filing 
them;  for  Ar.iftella  kept  fo  clofe  in  the 
houfe,  that  though  he  had  been  four 
days  at  Canterbury,  and  taken  all  ima- 
ginable pains  to  g€t  a  glimpfeof  her,  he 
jievur  ytr  had  b:en  fo  happy.  : 

.  Mutantius  had  Ibmething  in  him  no 
lefs  engaging  to  the  men,  than  enchant- 
ing to  the  women:  he  knows  how  to 
full  hirafelf  to  the  humour,  of  every  one 
he  ronverfes  with  ;  it  was  therefore  not 
difficult  for  him  to  cultivate  a  friendship 
with  aplaiii  country  gentleman,  who,  free 
from  all  guile,  was  equally  free  from  all 
diftruft.  BePchly,  for  fo  he  was  called, 
hud  no  other  fault  than  loving  his  bottle 
tuo  well  j  which  Mntantius  perceiving) 


fell   in   with  this  foible,    and   thereby 
gained  his  whole  heart. 

Thefe  two  gentlemen  drinking  toge- 
ther very  late,  Mutantius  had  plied  the 
other  fo  fad  with  glaifts,  that  he  became 
more  than  ordinarily  intoxicated.  Our 
lover  obliged  him  to  fuffer  himfeif  to  be 
attended  home  by  his  footman,  and  the 
risxt  morning  lent  a  polite  meflage  to 
enquire  of  his  health.  Beechly  took 
this  fo  kindly,  that  he  came  immediate- 
ly after  tothe  lodgings  of  Mutantius,  to 
mew  that  he  was  well,  and  to  defire  he 
would  do  him  the  honour  of  dining  with 
him  that  day.  *  My  wife,'  faid  he, 
'  is  in  the  i'u  .i\v:  but  fhe  has  a  fitter,  who 
f  is  at  prefent  with  us;  a  good,  fmnrt, 
'  well-  behaved  girl,  and  will  receive  you 
*  in  the  beft  manner  fhe  is  able.' 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  but  that  the 
heart  of  Mutantius  fluttered  with  the 
moft  rapturous  fenfation,  on  hearing 
himfeif  invited  to  a  place  where  he  was 
fure  of  enjoying  the  company  of  her  he 
fo  much  languished  for,  and  had  t;:ken 
fuch  pains  to  p'  rfue.  It  is  needlefs  to 
l.iy  th  t  he  rtadily  accepted  fo  obliging 
a  ftimmons,  nor  that  he  prolonged  the 
hour  of  complying  with  it.  He  was  met 
by  Beechly,  at  the  gate,  with  all  ima- 
ginable demonftrations  of  a  fincere  wel- 
come, and  conducted  into  the  parlour; 
where  Ariftella,  wi  o  foon  after  entered, 
was  prefented  to  him. 

Whatever  emotions  Mutart:u.s  might 
feel  in  approaching  to  falute  her,  they 
were  yet  inferior  to  hers,  in  the  firft 
furprize  of  feeing  him  there.  She  had 
heard  her  brother  Beechly  talk  cf  a  fine 
gentleman  lately  come  to  Canterbury^ 
and  had  that  morning  received  orders 
from  him  to  prepare  a  handfome  dinner 
for  his  entertainment^  but  as  flie  had  not 
heard  him  mention  the  name  of  his  new 
fiiend,  and  had  no  curiofity  to  afk  any 
thing  concerning  him,  could  little  ex- 
pect he  was  the  fame  Hie  had  feen  at  her 
ojher  filter's  in  London.  She  had,  it 
feems,  from  the  fir  It  interview  with  him, 
been  poftlffed  of  fentiments  in  his  fa- 
vour; which,  if  not  altogether  fo  paf- 
fionate  as  thofe  fhe  infpired  him  with, 
were  yet  no  .lefs  foft  and  tender:  but, 
confcious  of  the  vaft  difparity  between 
their  fortunes,  fhe  had  endeavoured  to 
check  the  growth  of  an  inclination  which 
fhe  thought  could  only  be  deftrucliveof 
her  peace.  But  on  this  fecond  and  un- 
expected meeting  |iim  again,  the  ftlfled 
wifljos 
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wifhes  of  her  foul  burft  out  afrefh;  a 
fudden  flow  of  joy  rufhed  over  her  heart; 
which,  joined  to  the  furprize  fhe  wns  in, 
'Ipread  a  kind  of  wild,  though  agreeable 
confufion,  in  her  eyes  and  voice,  while 
fhe  made  him  thofe  compliments  which 
civility  exacled  f;om  her  to  a  ftranger. 

Mutantius,  to  whole  penetrating    yes 
the  change  in  her  countenance  was  very 
vilible,  looked  on  it  as  a  happy  preiage 
of  the  fuccefs  of  his  defign  ,  and  the  ie- 
cret  pleafure  this  imagination  gave  him, 
brightened   all  his   air,   and  addrd  new 
graces  to  every  thing  he  f-iid  or  did;  fo 
that  Ariftella  bee  , me  now  quite  loft  in 
love  and  admiration.     This  day  proved, 
indeed,  extremely  fortunate  to  Mutan- 
tius :  dinner  was  no  fooner  over,  tlv-n 
Beechly  was  called  out  to  a  perfon  who 
waited  to  fpeak  with  him  on  fome  bufinefs 
in  another  room;  the  lover  took  this  op- 
portt  nity  of  declaring  his  paffion  to  his 
millrei's,  and  relating  fo  her  the  pains 
he  had  taken  to  get  a  fight  of  her;  and 
the  anf  Atrs  fhe  made,  though  very  mo- 
deft  and  difcreet,  were  fuch  as  gave  him 
no  reafon  to  del':  air.     Beechly  return- 
ing, he  broke  off  their  converfation:  he 
took  Mutantius  to  ihew  him  his  garden; 
winch,  though  not  omamented  with  fta- 
tues,  nor  any  excti  k  curiofities,  were 
very  pretty.     Mutantius  was  lavifh  in 
his  praifes  on  every  rhing  he  faw;  but, 
above  all,  his  fancy  feemed  taken  with  a 
long  grafs  walk,  and  a  clofe  arbour  at 
the  end  of  it.     «  If  I  had  fuch  a  walk- 
as  this  in  town,'  faid  he,   '  I  fliould 
ntver  trouble  the  Mall,  Vauxhall,  nor 
Ranelagh/ — '  Since  yru  cannot  carry 
this  with  you,'  replied  Beechly,   '  you 
fhall  be  extremely  welcome  to  make 
as   much  ufe  of  it  as   you  think  fit, 
while   you    flay  in  this   part   of  the 
world.' 

Mutantius  thanked  him  ;  but  faid  he 
was  an   early    rifer,    and   fhould   chufe 
fuch  a  walk  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  me- 
ditation in  a  morning,  and  that  to  come 
at  fuch  hours  might  give  too  much  trou- 
ble to  the  fervants.     «  I  can  eafily  remedy 
«  that  difficulty,  fmce  you  make  it  one,' 
anfwered  the  other.     *  There  is  a  door 
that  opens  behind  the  arbour  into  a 
little  field,  where  I  keep  a  cow :  I  fel- 
dom  have  occafio'n  to  make  ufe  of  the 
key,  and  it  is  at  your  fervice;  fo  you 
may  come  in  as  early  or  as  late  as  you 
pleafe,  without  difturbing  any  of  my 
familv,  or  being  difhirbetl  by  them.' 
ver  made  a  thouland  acknow- 


ledgments  to  him  for  this  favour,  and 
received  the  key  ;  which,  in  his  mind, 
he  looked  upon  as  a  fure  pafTport  to  all 
the  happinefs  he  wifhtd  at  prefent  to 
enjoy. 

He  went  the  next  morning,  taking  a 
book  in  his  hand,  to  prevent  fuipicion, 
in  cafe  he  Ihould  be  feen;  though  there 
was  no  great  danger  of  that,  as  Beechly 
kept  but  two  maids,  and  one  man  fer- 
vaiv ;  who,  it  might  be  fuppofed,  had 
too  much  bufinefs  in  a  morning  to  ram- 
ble in  the  garden:  but  he  might  reafon- 
ably  hope  to  meet  with  Ariftella  j  who, 
having  nothing  to  employ  her  time, 
might  probably  am  ufe  fome  part  of  it  in 
that  agreeable  place.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, he  might  have  been  difappointed" 
for  many  days  together,  if  Fortune  had 
not  now  befriended  him,  as  (he  had  hi- 
therto done  during  the  courle  of  this  ad- 
venture. 

Ariltella  was  there,  indeed,  before 
him,  in  the  fame  walk,  and  very  near 
the  arbour  through  which  he  entered. 
She  had  come  thither  to  gather  cinque- 
foil  for  her  filter,  thenuifewho  attended 
her  being  appiehenfive  ihe  would  fall 
into  a  feveriih  diforder.  It  is  likely  ihe 
was  little  lefs  furprized,  on  feeing  him 
in  that  place,  than  (he  had  been  when  in- 
troduced to  him  by  her  brother;  but  as 
I  was  not  prefent,  and  have  this  part  of 
the  ftory  from  the  report  of  others,  can. 
relate  nothing  of  the  particulars  of  their 
difcourfe;  asm  only  fay,  in  general,  tint 
he  fpared  no  vows  nor  pioteliations  to 
convince  her  of  his  paffion  ;  and  that  he 
prevailed  on  her  to  return  to  him  again 
after  having  carried  in  the  herbs.  H;s 
entreaties,  joined  to  her  own  fecret  in- 
clinations, engaged  her  to  fee  him  the 
next  day.  This  meeting  was  fucceeded 
by  another,  that  by  a  third,  and  fo  on 
for  feveral  mornings  together,  every  one 
of  them  Mill  more  endearing  him  to  her 
affeclions;  hut,  in  fpite  of  the  pleafure 
fhe  took  in  his  addrefles,  fne  could  not 
keep  herfelf  from  fome  doubt  of  the  fin- 
ceiityof  his  pafTion,  whenever  fhe  re- 
fleeted  on  the  inequality  of  their  for- 
tunes. Ore  day,  expreifing  heiiVlf  very 
emphatically  on  that  ccc;;fion,  he  cried 
owt — '  Talk  not  of  fortune  ;  by  Hea- 
'  ven,  your  heart  is  all  I  wifh  !*  This 
he  repeated  fo  often,  and  fo  tenderly, 
that  (he  at  length  confeffed  it  was  al- 
ready his. 

Having  brought  her  to  this  point,  he 
now  thought  proper  to  let  her  know  the 
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real  aim  of  all  his  courtmip:  he  began 
with  telling  her,  that  beauty  fuch  as  hers 
merited  to  be  fet  off  ./:»h  all  the  advan- 
tages of  drefs  and  granQeu;::  that  (lie  had 
wafted  too  much  of  her  youth  on  a  mean 
dependance  on  her  kindred^  and  con- 
cluded with  the  offer  of  a  large  iettle- 
mentj  proteiting  to  her,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  would  never  marry  any 
other  woman,  and  that  me  mould  live 
in  every  thing  like  his  wife  except  the 
name. 

If  a  dagger  had  pierced  the  gentle 
"breaft  of  Anitdla,  it  could  not  have  gi- 
ven her  more  pain  than  did  this  cruel 
declaration.  For  fome  moments  Hie 
was  unable  to  make  any  rtply,  but  burft 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  difcovered  all 
the  fyniptoms  of  the  molt  violent  grief. 
He  endeavoured  to  calm  this  tempelt  in 
Jier  mind  by  all  the  arts  that  love  and 
wit  could  infpire:  but  all  was  now  in 
vain;  a  virtuous  pride,  by  degrees,  got 
the  bi-tttr  o/  her  forrows;  and,  itart;ng 
from  h»m,  me  cried  out — *  Deceitful 
and  ungenerous  man  !  think  not  that 
your  bafe  defires  (hall  triumph  over  the 
weaknefs  I  have  confelTed  for  you!— — 
No,  I  will  never  fee  you  more;  nor 
henceforward  think  of  you  but  with 
horror  and  detestation !' 
In  {peaking  thefe  words,  (he  flew  out 
of  the  arbour.  Rage  gavewir.gs  to  her 
fret;  yet  Mutantius  would  certainly  have 
overtaken  her,  if  the  llgfet  of  a  man 
whom  Beechly  had  employed  to  do  fome 
work  in  the  garden  had  not  made  him 
turn  back.  He  went,  to  his  lodgings 
tnuch  disconcerted  at  this  accident;  but 
the  knowledge  he  had  of  Ariftei'a's  af- 
fection for  him,  kept  him  from  totally 
deipaTrihg.  He  repaired  to  the  arbour 
next  nicrr.ittg,  but  no  Ariflella  appeared ; 
lie  went  again,  but  had  no  better  fticcefs. 
Kelblved  to  fee  her,  if  ponTo-le,  he  made 
a  vifit  at  the  houfe,  and  told  Beechly, 
in  a  free  manner,  that  he  was  come  to 
lake  a  Iccond  dinner  with  him;  to  which 
he  replied  with  a  compliment  luitable  to 
the  occ 

Mufantius  was  again  difappointed  : 
Ariaeila,  hearin?'  he  wa.s.  there,  lent 
void  to  her  brother  that  the  had  a  vio- 
lent tooth- ache,  and  ifciired  he  would  c-x- 
h-:r  from  coming  down.  This 
drove  the  lover  «!mott  to  ddtraction  :  he 
went  home,  wn/u  to  her,  and  made  his 
footman  go,  as  of  his  own  accord,  to 
rliu;  -vi'li  viv  i-"i  vauK,  arid  loiter  ar>ou; 
thv  1  •  ^rliteilaj  auo 


deliver  the  letter  to  her.  The  fellow- 
found  means  to  execute  his  commiflionj 
Ariftella  took  the  letter  on  his  prefenting 
it  to  her,  and  went  up  into  her  cham- 
ber; but,  after  reflecting  a  little,  would 
not  truft  her  own  heart  fo  far  as  to  read 
this  dangerous  epiitle:  me  therefore  put 
it  under  a  cover;  ami,  having  fealed  and 
directed  it,  came  down,  and  gave  it  to 
the  man,  faying—*  There's  my  anfwer 
*  to  your  matter's  letter.* 

Never  had  the  vanity  of  Motantius 
ir.et  with  i'o  fevere  a  fliock;  yet  could  he 
not  forbear  revering  the  virtue  he  at- 
tempted to  deftroy.  If  before  he  loved, 
he  now  adored  her;  and  the  more  he 
confidered  her  perfections,  the  more  he 
found  her  worthy  to  behis  wife;  yet, when 
he  thought  of  marriage,  the  idea  of  that 
ftatewas  irklbme  to  him.  He  knew  that 
at  prefent  he  was  the  idol  of  the  fair,  but 
mould  cenfe  to  be  fo  if  once  he  became  a 
husband.  He  could  not  bear  to  lofe  his 
druling  admiration,  yet  was  equally  un- 
able to  bear  life  without  the  enjoyment 
of  Ariitella.  After  fome  debate  within 
himfeif,  his  paffion,  however,  got  the 
better  of  his  vanity,  and  he  refolved  to 
marry  Ariitella  j  but  which  way  to  let 
her  know  he  nrjant  to  do  fo,  leemed  as 
great  a  difficulty  as  any  he  had  patted 
through  in  attempting  to  feduce  hej:  he 
was  convinced  (he  would  neither  fee  him, 
nor  receive  a  letter  from  himj  yet,  in 
ipite  of  all  this,  Love,  fertile  in  con- 
trivances, put  a  ftratagem  into  his  head 
wliich  had  the  defiled  effect:  it  was 
this— " 

Beechly's  new-born  fon  had  not  been 
yet  baptised,  on  account  of  the  mother's 
having  been  more  than  ordinarily  indif- 
poled  during  her  lying-in.     He  offered 
t  >  be  one  of  the   fponfors,  which  the 
other  gladly  accepted.     Ariftella  could 
not  ii: -.w  avoM  his  preience;  but  behaved 
with  fo  much  relerve,  fcai'ct  ever  look- 
ing towards    him,  that  a  man  lefs  con- 
fcious  of  his  own  merit  might  have  been 
abaihed.     After  fome  time,  when  moft 
of  the  company  were  engaged  in  con-     • 
verfation,  he  found  an  opportunity  to    1 
lay  to  her—*  Madam,  I  befeech  you  will    I 
forgive  the  raih  propofal  I   prefumed    I 
TO  make  you ;  be  allured  I  have  hear-   I 
tily  repented  of  if,  and  have  now  no  1 
deiigns  upon  you  but  what  are  truly   I 
honouMbh:.'     To  \vhicli  ftie  replied —   I 
Sii,  J  finll  never  btlirve  a  man  mrans   ^ 
c;ih  c    thought  ib  • 

;>';i>;iy   t;   >:v  .'•— '    J.  only   beg,'  re-  1 
fumed  • 
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fumed  he,  '  the  liberty  of  entertaining 
you  once  more  in  private 5  and  it' what 
I  have  then  to  fay  dues  not  merit  your 
pardon  and  favour,  I  Hiall  leave  Can- 
terbury, and  perhaps  the  world,  for 
ever.*     He  could  add  no  more  at  that 
time,  Beechly  calling  him  to  pledge  him 
in  a  bumber  to  the  young   Chriftian; 
but,  before  they  parted,  he  found  means 
to  enforce  what  he  had  lail  faid  with  fo 
moving  an   air,  that   (he  contented  to 
fee  him  the  next  morning. 

The  confequence  of  this  interview  was 
a  full  forgivenels  of  what  was  part  on 
the  fide  of  Arirtella;  and  on  that  of  Mu- 
tantius,  a  fblemn  vow  of  makir>g  her 
his  wife  the  moment  (he  conferred  to  be 
fo:  but  added,  that  there  were  feme  cir- 
cumftances  rn  his  affairs  which  required 
their  marriage  fhould  be  kept  fee  ret  for 
a  time.  To  this  laft  article  me  made  no 
direct  anfwer,  at  prefent;  but  the  next 
day,  when  they  met  again  by  appoint- 
ment, fufFered  herlelf  to  be  overcome 
by  his  peifuafions,  and  promifed  that 
every  thing  mould  be  as  he  would  have 
it.  It  was  at  laft  agreed  upon  between 
them,  that  he  fliould  return  to  London 
in  a  few  days;  and  that  (he  mould  fol- 
low, as  foon  as  her  filter's  recovery  per- 
mitted to  take  her  leave  with  decency. 

Both  thefe  lovers  \\ere  now  in  a  ftate 
of  perfect  contentment,  and  each  of  them 
obferved  their  promife  with  the  utmoit 
punctuality:  but  what  nfterwards  be- 
fe\  them,  muft  be  the  fubjt&  of  another 
chapter. 


CHAP.     IX. 

CONTAlNi  ONLY  A  CONTINUATION 

'  OF  THE  SAME  NARRATIVE,  BE- 
GUN IN  THE  FOREGOING  CHAP- 
TER, AND  WILL  NOT  BE  CON- 
CLUDED IN  THIS. 

MUTANTIUS  being  apprized, 
by  a  letter  from  Arilfella,  of  the 
day  (he  fliould  come  to  town,  went  in 
his  own  coach  to  Greenwich  to  meet  her, 
and  conducted  her  to  a  very  handfome 
lodging,  in  one  of  the  beft  ftreets  near 
Bloomlbury  Square,  where  he  had  alfo 
provided  fervants  to  attend  her.  She 
wa?  at  firft  a  little  fcrupulous  of  putting 
herfelf  under  his  protection,  till  the  fa- 
cred  ceremony  had  been  performed.  He 
perceived  tlte  apprehenfious  flie  was  un- 


der, and  immediately  relieved  them,  by 
renewing  his  protections  that  the  next 
morning  fliould  make  his  perfcn  as  in- 
violably hers  as  his  heart  had  been  from 
the  fir  ft  moment  he  beheld  her;  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  (hewed  her  a  ring  and 
licence,  which  he  had  already  prepared 
for  that  purpofe.  fle  fupped  wiih  her 
that  even-ing;  but  when  it  was  over,  very 
i:efpe&  fully  retired,  to  leave  her  to  that 
repofe  he  judged  neceflary  after  the  fa- 
tigue of  the  journey. 

I  come  now  to  that  part  of  the  (lory 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  being 
both  an  eye  and  ear-witnefs  of.  I  wa* 
acquainted  with  the  gentlewoman  of  'he 
hoi ife  where  Ariftella  was  placed,  and 
happened  to  call  there  on  fome  bufinefs 
the  very  next  morning  after  that  young 
lady  had  been  brought  thither.  My 
friend  told  me,  among  other  difcourfe, 
that  (he  had  lett  her  lodgings  at  a  very 
high  rent;  but  wasapprehenfivethe-per- 
fon  they  were  for  was  no  better  than  a 
kept  woman.  On  my  afkmg  what 
ground  (he  had  for  fuch  a  fuipicion,  me 
replied,  that  (he  had  lett  them  to  a  gen- 
tleman of  fortune,  called  Mutantius, 
for  the  ufe  of  a  lady  whom  he  brought 
to  take  pofleflion  of  them  the  night  be- 
fore; and  that  he  had  hired  fervants  to 
wait  upon  her,  who  knew  as  little  of  the 
lady  as  fliedid.  She  farther  added,  that 
the  lady  was  young  and  pretty;  and 
that  (he  could  not  help  thinking  it  a  lit- 
tle odd  fuch  a  one  fliould  be  under  the 
care  of  fo  gay  a  (park  as  Mutantius. 

As  I  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  cHaracler  of  Mutantius,  I  was  of 
opinion  (he  was  in  the  right;  and  ad- 
vifed  her  to  fay  nothing  till  (he  faw  far-, 
ther  into  the  matter,  and  not  lofe  fo  be- 
neficial a  lodger  on  a  bare  conjecture. 
She  approved  of  what  I  faid,  and  I  took 
my  leave,  but  not  to  go  home.  What 
(he  had  told  me  filled  rne  with  a  curio- 
fity  to  difcover  fomething  more  of  this 
affair;  fo  went  no  farther  than  the  firft 
blind  alley  I  found,  where  I  put  on  my 
InvifibleBelt,  and  returned  again  ju ft  as 
Mutantius  knocked  at  the  door.  I  en- 
tered with  him,  and  followed  him  up 
ftairs.  The  fight  of  Ariftella  convinced 
me  that  the  good  woman  had  not  been 
miftaken  in  the  defcription  (he  gave  me 
of  her.  The  lovers  ran  into  each  other's 
arms;  and  Mutantius,  looking  on  her 
with  the  greatefttendernefs/pokelhus— 
Mut&nlius.  Now,  my  deareft  ArU 
fteJla, 
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ftella,  I  am  come  to  put  a  final  end  to  all 
your  doubts  either  of"  my  love  or  ho- 
nour. 

Arijtella.  I  am  pleafed  to  think  that 
the  perfect:  confidence  I  h;ive  mewn  in 
both  gives  me  fome  fort  of  claim  to  the 
proof  you  are  now  a'x>ut  to  give  of  them, 
fince  I  muft  confefs  myfeif  in  every 
oth.r  refyecl  fo  unworthy  of  you. 

Mutantius.  You  are  worthy  of 
everything.  Bur,  my  dear,  you  forget 
that  th  re  is  another  teftimony  that  I 
expect  from  you  of  the  regard  you  have 
for  me. 

Ariftella.  Name  it ;  that  my  ready 
compliance  may  convince  you  how 
happy  I  think  myfelf  in  every  oppor- 
tunity of  obliging  you. 

Mutantius.  It  is  that  you  will  be 
content  that  for  fome  time  our  marriage 
may  he  kept  a  lecret. 

Arijlella*  You  know  I  have  pro- 
mifed  ir. 

Mutantius,  Yes,  in  genera1  terms: 
but  vou  have  fifters,  who  :re  very  dear 
to  you;  and  though  I  doubt  not  of  their 
discretion,  I  cannot  think  a  ie.ret  fafe 
when  trufted  in  fo  many  hands.  Will 
then  your  love  for  me  enable  you  to  en- 
dure th  :ir  reproaches  for  your  fuppcfed 
difhonour,  rather  than  reveal  \vhat  is 
inconvenient  for  me  to  be  made  Known  ? 
Ariftella.  The  trial  is  a  little  ievere, 
but  will  not  ialt  forever. 

Mutaniius.  No,  my  dear.  A  time 
will  come  when  your  innocence  fhall 
be  fully  cleared,  and,  like  the  fun,  fi'.ine 
brighter  after  thisfhort  eclipie;  till  then, 
may  J  depend  tivit  the  name  of  wife 
and  hufband  fliali  be  kr.ovvn  only  be- 
tween ourfclves? 

Ariftelia.     You  may. 
Mutantius.    Swcnrit,  then. 
Arijielia.     By  all  that's  fa c red. 
Mutantius.  Hold,  my  dear  :   \  would 
have  you  firfl  underftand  the  full  extent 
of  the  vow    you  are  about   to  make. 
You  fwear  that  no  imaginary  provo- 
cation on  my  fide,  nor  no  vtnjuft  con- 
tempt nor  ill  treatment  you  may  meet 
with  from  the  world,  fhall  eve*  extort 
from  you  a  confeflion  that  you  ar?  my 
wife,  till   I  myfelf  mall  publickly  ac- 
knowledge you  to  befa. 

Arijielia.  All  this  I  folernnly  fwear  ; 
and  invoke  Heaven  toblefsmcas  J  ihall 
religioufly  obferve  it. 

Mutaniius.  Charming,  generous  crea- 
-tv.re! — And,  in  return,  to  prevent  all  fu- 
.tureiipprehenfions  in  prejudice  ot  myfaith 


or  conftancy  from  rifingin  yourbreaft,  if 
it  were  p  ilible  for  me  to  take  a  hafe  ad. 
vantage  of  the  o  ligation  1  have  hid  you 
under,  and  make  my  addrdfcs  to  an- 
other woman  on  the  fcore  f  marriage,  I 
here  releafe  you  from  your  vow,  and 
leave  you  at  liberty  to  declare  yourlelf 
my  wife,  aflfert  your  pr.or  right,  and 
proclaim  me  fora  v.llajn. 

Ariftella.  Heaven  forbid  it  ftiould 
ever  come  to  thar ! 

Mutantius.  No,  my  Ariftella;  there 
is  no  danger.  I  have  already  rejected 
greater  offers  than  ever  will  be  made  to 
me  again.  To  deal  fincereiy  AJth  you, 
there  has  been  always  ia  my  nntrre  an 
ext;eme  repugnancy  to  he  name  of 
marriage  j  the  name  of  hufband  was  irk. 
fome  to  me:  no  -woman  but  yourielf 
had  ever  charms  to  reconcile  me  to  itj 
but  your  beauty,  fweetnefs,  and  unaf- 
fected modelty,  have  now  informed  my 
foul,  and,  by  degrees,  will  make  me  as 
proud  of  Hymen's  fetters  as  I  mould 
once  have  been  amamed  of  them. 

Ariftella.  It  mall  be  my  whole  ftudy 
to  make  them  eafy  to  you. 

Mutantius.  I  know  it  will.  But, 
come,  my  love,  a  coach  waits  to  carry 
us  to  church  5  that  folemu  fcene  which 
fixes  the  everlafting  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  all  who  approach  it  in  the  manner  we 
do. 

On  concluding  thefe  words,  he  took 
her  by  the  hand,  and  led,  her  down 
ftairs.  I  was  cloie  behind  them  when 
they  went  into  the  coach,  which  was 
ordered  to  drive  to  Clerkenwell.  I  pre- 
fi'-ntly  fuppofed  he  made  choice  of  this 
place  as  there  was  the  lean:  danger  of  his 
be;ng  feen  by  any  one  who  knew  him. 
I  followed  on  loot;  but  came  tiaie 
enough  to  fee  Mu:antius  refign  that  li- 
berty he  had  once  let  fo  high  a  value  on 
as  to  refolve  never  to  part  with.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  curate 
of  the  parifh  ;  and  the  clerk  officiated  as 
father,  to  give  away  the  bride.  After 
all  was  over,  Mutantius  defired  their 
marriage  might  bs  regiilered,  and  a  certi- 
ficate  of  it  given  to  Ariftella  j  both  which 
were  accordingly  done. 

I  now  left  the  new- wedded  pair  to 
difpofe  of  themfelvesas  they  thought  fit, 
and  returned  to  my  apartment,  in  order 
to  ruminate  at  leifure  on  an  adventure 
which  feemed  to  me  to  have  in  it  many 
inconfiftencies.  But  the  more  I  though^ 
on  this  adventure,  the  more  I  was  con- 
founded j  and  tUe  refult  of  all  my  medi- 
tations 
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tations  was,  that  it  muft  be  left  to  time 
to  unravel  the  myftery :  I  kept,  however, 
a  watchful  eye  on  the  behaviour  of  Mu- 
tantius,  but  was  little  the  wifer  for  the 
pains  I  took,  as  I  found  he  only  lived 
in  the  fame  gay  and  gallant  manner  he 
he  had  always  done  in  refpect  to  the 
ladies. 

But  now,  methinks,  I  hear  the  reader 
cry  out  with  fome  impatience — '  How 
«  did  Ariftella  behave  all  this  time? 
'  How  could  fiie,  the  wife  of  this  incon- 
«  ftant  man,  fupport  the  mare  that  others 
*  had  in  his  affections  ?'  It  is,  indeed, 
iinpofiible  for  me  to  fay  in  what  manner 
fhe  would  have  relented  fo  provoking  a 
cricumftance,  if  known  to  her ;  but  (he 
lived  too  retired  for  it  to  reach  her  ears : 
/he  had,  however,  other  troubles  more 
than  fufficient  for  human  fortitude  to 
fuftain ;  but  of  what  nature,  muft  be  left 
to  the  next  chapter  to  explain. 


C  H  A  P.    X. 

THE  CATASTROPHE  OF  THIS  AD- 
VENTURE  CANNOT  FAIL  OF  EX- 
CITING COMPASSION  IN  THE 
BREASTS  OF  MY  FAIR  READERS, 
AND  ALSO  AFFORD  MATTER  OF 
SPECULATION  TO  THE  OTHER 
SEX. 

THE  purfuit   of  other  adventures, 
which  mall  be  inferted  in  their  pro- 
per places  before  the  conclufion  of  this 
work,  hindered  me  for  3.  long  time  from 
going  to  fee  in  what  manner  Ariftella 
was  treated  by  Mutantius }  but  at  length, 
fome  uneafy  reflections  on  her  account 
raifed  an  impatience  in  mt  to  know  the 
certainty  of  her  prefent  itate.     Accc  :d- 
ingly  I  went  one  day  to  .ae  houfe  wh?.-e 
{he  was  lodged;  but,  to  my  great  fur- 
prize,  found  me  had  made  but  a  fliort 
ftay  there,  and  had  h. ;  n  removed  a  con- 
fiderable  time  before  my  coming.     On 
my  afking  fome  queftions  of  ir.y  friend 
concerning   the  reafon  of  it,  the  good 
woman  anfwered  me  in  thefe  or  the  like 
terms — <  The  affair  was  juft  as  I  ex- 
peeled,'   faid  (lie.     «  I  pity  the  poor 
young  gentlewoman,  indeed;  fhe  has 
not  the  looks  of  fuch  a  one  ;  br.t  I 
fuppofe  fhe  has  been  decoyed  by  abun- 
dance of  fair  promifes  :    I    wonder, 
however,  that  Mutantius,  knowing  the 
character  of  my  houfe,  and  that  I  always 
bad  people  of  the  belt  fa&ion  lodge 


with  me,  mould  offer  to  bring  a  kept- 
mHtrefs  under  my  roof;  but  I  was  very 
free  with  him,  and  told  him  my  mind 
plainly  on  theoccafion,1 
*  And  pray  what  anfwer  did  he  make,* 
cried  I,  with  fome  impatience,  '  whea 
you  called  her  a  kept-miftrefs  ?'— • 
Very  little  to  the  purpofe,  truly,'  re- 
umed  fhe;  '  he  only  faid  that  fhe  was  a 
gentlewoman,  and  a  friend  of  his,  and, 
as  fuch,  expected  that  I  mould  treat 
her  civilly.  I  told  him,  it  was  not  in 
my  nature  to  treat  any  body  uncivilly, 
but  that  I  would  encourage  no  fuch 
doings ;  and  therefore  defired  he  would 
provide  another  lodging  for  her.  On 
this,  he  flew  into  a  paflion,  told  me  I 
was  an  ignorant,  foolifh  woman,  and 
the  like;  but  I  did  not  regard  hist 
bouncing;  and,  as  he  found  I  was  re- 
folute,  took  his  Madam  away  in  a  few 
days  afterwards.' 

The  manner  in  which  this  woman 
fpoke,  made  me  extremely  commiferate 
the  condition  of  Ariftella,  who,  though 
a  lawful  wife,  was  obliged,  through  the 
caprice  of  Mutantius,  and  the  vow  fhe 
had  taken,  to  endure  all  the  contumely 
due  to  a  proftitute.  I  would  have  given 
almoft  any  thing  but  the  fecret  of  my 
Invifible  Belt  and  Tablets  to  have  clear- 
ed Ariftella's  innocence  in  the  fulleft 
manner  to  this  gentlewoman  ;  but  as 
there  was  no  doing  one  without  the 
other,  I  was  compelled  to  content  myfelf 
with  getting  out  of  her  directions  to  the 
place  where  this  much  injured  lady  was 
removed,  refoiving  to  take  the  firft  op- 
portunity to  fee  what  atonement  the  be- 
haviour of  Mutautius  made  to  her  in 
private,  for  the  injuftice  he  did  her  re- 
putation in  publick. 

I  was  fo  lucky  as  to  find  them  toge- 
ther the  firft  day  I  went ;  but  the  fcene 
I  was  witnefs  of,  inftead  of  diminifhing-, 
very  much  added  to  the  concern  I  had 
carried  with  me.  Ariftella  was  fitting 
very  m  .iancholy  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  Mutantius  in  another,  with  all  the 
marks  of  difcontent  and  ill-humour  »u 
his  countenance.  By  what  followed,  it 
appears  that  fhe  had  beenipeaking  fome- 
what  to  him  in  relation  to  the  difcovery 
of  their  marriage.  I  doubt  not,  by  what 
I  faw  of  her  behaviour,  both  before  and 
afterwards,  that  fhe  expreffcd  herfelf  in 
very  gentle  terms  on  the  occafion;  but 
the  bare  mention  of  fuch  a  thing  to  a 
man  of  his  prefent  way  of  thinking,  wa$ 
of  itfelf  a  fuifrcient, offence,  1  have  al- 
T  ready 
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ready  defcribed  the  pofture  I  found  him 
in  ;  but,  juft  as  I  entered  the  room,  he 
replied  to  what  (he  had  faid,  and  that  re- 
ply drew  on  a  converfation  which  let  me 
into  the  whole  of  both  their  fentiments. 

Mutantius.  I  am  forry  to  find  you 
have  fo  little  regard  for  me,  and  indeed 
fo  little  prudence,  as,  whenever  I  am 
with  you,  to  fall  eternally  upon  a  fubjeft 
which  you  know  is  dilagreeable  to  me. 
Ariftella.  If  you  loved  me  half  fo 
well  as  you  once  pretended,  it  would  not 
be  fo  difagreeable  ;  and  you  would,  at 
leaft,  acquaint  me  with  the  reafons  which 
oblige  me  to  live  in  the  manner  I  do. 

Mutantius.  Perhaps  it  is  not  proper 
for  rne  to  reveal  them. 

Ariftella.  Oh,  Mutantius  !  I  know 
not  what  to  think  of  my  condition. 
Why  did  you  man  y  me  ? 

Mutantius.     Becaufe  I  then  liked  you 
better  than  any  other  woman,  and  if  I 
do  not  ftill  continue  to  do  fo,  it  is  your 
own  fault.  I  hate  to  be  teazed  5  befides, 
the  conditions  of  our  marriage  were  that 
it/hould  be  kept  a  iecret. 
Ariftella.    Yes,  for  a  time. 
Mutantius.     That  time  will  not  be 
fhortened  by  your  impatience. 

Ariftella*  It  may,  for  if  it  lafts 
much  longer  my  heart  muft  infallibly 
break. 

Mutantius.  Pi(h  !  women's  hearts  are 
not  made  of  fuch  brittle  ftuffj  the  head 
is  in  more  danger,  when  fweiled  with 
pride  and  vanity. 

Ariftella.  Indeed,  Sir,  I  think  it 
would  at  leaft  become  you  to  be  a  httle 
more  ferious  on  the  occafion. 

Mutantius.  With  ail  my  heart,  Ma- 
dam, as  ferious  as  you  pleafe;  for  'faith 
I  am  not  in  a  humour  to  be  merry.  Se- 
rioufly,  then,  you  feem  to  me  'o  be  one  of 
the  moft  ungrateful  and  moft  unreafon- 
able  women  under  the  fun.  Have  I  not 
taken  you  from  a  dependance  on  yonr 
•fitters  ?  Have  you  not  now  good  iodgnigs, 
fervants  to  wait  on  you,  and  an  allowance 
fufficient  to  fuppcrt  you  in  a  fa  (h ion  bc- 
vond  what  you  could  ever  have  expected? 
'•  yet  all  this  is  nothing  in  your  account. 
Ariftella.  Nothing,  when  balanced 

-  againit  a  life  of  infamy:  the  very  lei - 
var.ts  you  upbraid  me  with,  defpife  me 

•  while  they  fewe  me  ;  the  people  of  the 
houfe  irt:;if  me  but  with  an  enforced  ci- 
vi'rty  j  I  p:-i'-*  •r)V  d  }'s  as  one  wno  was 
an  a!iC"i  to  the  world,  und  had  no  bufi- 
nefs  in  i:;  never  partake  the  ioys  of  fo- 
cial  convuiauon,   never  vifit,  nor  aiu 


vifited,  and  fcarce  dare  venture  to  breathe 
the  open  air,  left.  I  fttouid  be  feen  by  any 
who  have  known  me,  especially  by  my 
fitters,  who,  mean  as  you  think  of  them, 
know  how  to  feta  juft  value  upon  reputa- 
tion, and  to  fcorn  all  riches  without  it. 

Mutantius.  A  very  fine  catalogue  of 
complaints,  truly!  Have  you  any  more? 

Ariftella.  Yes,  one  thing  more,  which, 
with  what  indifference  foever  you  may 
now  regard  me,  ought  not,  methinks,  to 
efcape  your  confutation.  Yon  know  I 
am  far  advanced  in  my  pregnancy;  per- 
haps, too,  of  a  fon  ;  and  can  you  fup- 
port  the  thoughts,  that  an  infant,  born 
the  lawful  heir  of  your  eftate  and  name, 
(hall  be  faluted,  on  his  firft  feeing  the  light, 
with  the  odious  title  of  baltard  ? 

Mutantius.  What  will  he  be  the 
worfe,  unlels  you  expe6l  to  have  fo  wife 
a  child  as  to  know  what  is  faid  of  him 
as  foon  as  he  comes  into  the  world  ? 

Ariftella.  Oh,  Mutantius!  Mutan- 
tius !  this  is  cruel  dealing. 

She  faid  no  more,  but  wept  bitterly, 
Mutantius,  who,  it  muit,be  owned,  has* 
fome  good-nature,  feemed  much  moved! 
at  feeing  her  thus;  and  having  looked  on 
her  fome  moments  with  a  greaj  deal  of 
tendernefs,  bid  her  come  to  him:  fhe 
obeyed,  but  advanced  with  the  moft 
forrowful  and  deje&ed  air;  he  pulled  her 
to  him,  made  her  fit  upon  his  knee,  and 
kitting  away  the.  tears,  he  fpoke  thus — 

Mutantius.  Come,  my  poor  Ariftella, 
do  not  be  fo  foolifti;  you  have  no  caufe 
for  weeping;  you  know  yourlelf  vir- 
tuous, and  I  know  you  are  fo,  and  have 
no  need  to  be  affiifted  at  the  miftaken 
opinion  others  may  have  of  you,  eipe- 
cially  as  it  is  not  to  hft  always. 

Arijlella.  If  I  v/ere  certain  when 
this  event  would  happen,  even  though  it 
were  much  longer  than  I  hope  it  will, 
I  fhould  wait  with  patience. 

Mutantiu:.  You  muft  depend  for 
that  upon  my  love  and  honour;  it  is  not 
in  my  power  to  afftgn  the  clay  and  hour, 
To  deal  fin ce rely  with  yon,  I  have  been 
a  railer  at  marriage,  have  refufed  otttia 
of  that  nature  as  much  above  my  expec- 
tations as  I  was  above  VOMIS,  and  I 
cannot  all  at  once  fubmit  to  he  printed 
at  for  a  hufband,  ami  hea*  people  lau.h 
and  cry  out,  that  I  had  thrown  my'  if 
a\v;iy  ;  b,u  of  this,  n;y  de.j.r,  you  mn\  af- 
fvire  youi  (elf,  that  1  will  endeavour  to 
i_f.-t  rid  01"  th;-fe  fcr.i;>  es  as  ibon  as  pof- 
iible.  Inthcmerai  Rme,  I  will  give  you 
as  much  of  my  company  as  can  be 
fpared 
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frared  from  bufinefs  and  other  attach- 
ments which  are  not  to  be  difpenfed 
with.  I  came  on  puipofe  to  devote 
this  whole  clay  to  you,  drive  me  nut 
from  you  by  your  difcontent ;  kils  me, 
and  give  me"  your  promife  that  you  will 
be  entirely  eaf . 

She  complied  readily  with  the  firft  part 
of  this  injunction,  and  l^id  (he  would  do 
her  belt  to  peiform  the  other.  But  by 
what  I  had  now  lee-,  of  the  behaviour 
and  difpolition  of  Mmantius,  I  found 
I'ealbn  to  beiieve  it  would  be  yet  a  great 
while  before  he  wculd  bung  himlelf  to 
make  a  declaration  of  his  marriage  j  fo 
refolved  not  to  take  the  trouble  of  any 
farther  inquilition?,  but  w.ait  till  com- 
mon fame  ihoui  ',  give  me  intelligence  of 
it.  This  event,  however,  happened  much 
fooner  than  I  expecltd  ;  but  was  brought 
about  by  an  acci  lent  which  excited  the 
extremelt  pity  inftead  of  congratulations. 
The  unfortunate  Ariltella  was  not  born 
to  enjoy  a  happinefs  fhe  fo  ardently  had 
wiihej  for,  and  fo  long  oeen  made  to 
hope  ;  death  alone  had  the  power  to  give 
wlut  life  in  vain  had  waited  for;  and 
the  lame  breath  whr.ch  told  me  Mutan- 
tius  hail  acknowledged  her  for  his  wife, 
ir.fovmed  me  alfo  that  ihe  was  no  more. 

Ariltclla,  on  her  leaving  the  country, 
was  charged  with  letters  and  fome  .ittle 
prefents  from  Mis.  Becchly  to  her  two 
filters  in  London  ;  but  being  hindered 
from  executing  this  commifiion  in  per- 
fon,  by  the  obligation  Mutantius  had 
laid  her  under,  fhe  lent  what  was  entruit- 
ed  to  her  care  by  a  poner,  accompanied 
with  a  little  billet  from  herfelf;  in  which 
(he  told  them,  that  an  aifair  of  the  ut- 
mo(t  confequence  kept  her  at  prtfent 
from  feeing  them,  but  that  me  hoped  to 
dofo  in  a  morttime.  and  would  then  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  realons  for  having 
abfented  herftlf,  and  begged  they  would 
entertain  no  unfavourable  thoughts  of 
her  conduct  in  this  p  int. 

As  me  was  circumftanced,  it  was  not 
in  her  power  to  have  afted  othei  wile  : 
yet  what  fat  ist  action  could  luch  a  letter 
give  the  two  fitters  ?  for  a  girl  to  banifh 
herfelf  frorn  her  kindred,  without  ac- 
quainting them  with  the  motive,  or  the 
place  to  which  fhe  was  retired,  had  a 
right  to  raife  in  them  conjectures  of  the 
worit  fort.  They  were  diiira$ed  at  the 
thoughts  of  her  fuppofed  ruin,  and  fparcd 
po  pains  to  find  her  out,  in  order  tp 
bring  her  home,  and  {hatch  her  from  the 
flianie  they  imagined  (he  was  involved  in. 


Fruitlefs  was  their  fearch  for  a  Jong 
time  5  but  chance,  at  length,  discovered 
not  only  where  (he  lived,  but  alfo  that 
fhe  was  fupported  by  a  gentleman,  and 
looked  upon  as  a  kept-miftrefs.  Qujte 
enraged,  they  went  to  the  houfe  whert 
me  was  lodged,  arid  the  door  happening 
to  be  open,  flew  up  flairs  without  any 
ceremony,  and  burit  in  upon  her.  The 
fi°ht  of  her*— for  her  pregnancy  was 
viiible — added  to  the  paffions  they  were 
before  er.fiamed  with  :  they  reproached, 
they  reviled  her  in  the  moll  bitter  terms; 
while  poor  Arntella,  bound  by  the  fatal 
oath  me  had  taken,  could  fay  nothing  in 
defence  of  her  innocence,  but  what  ferv- 
ed  to  convince  them  more  fully  of  her 
guilt.  After  having  loaded  her  with 
opprobrious  names,  they  left  her  with 
the  fame  precipitation  they  had  come, 
vowing  never  more  to  fee  or  think  of  her 
as  a  litter. 

Impoflible  it  is  for  any  one  to  conceive 
what  the  foul  of  Arillella  fuffered  in  this 
mocking  itroke  :  confcioosof  innocence, 
yet  labouring  under  all  the  appearance 
of  guilt ;  fcandalized,  abufed  by  thofe  to 
whom  me  had  been  fo  dear,  yet  incapable 
either  of  defending  her  wrongecf  virtue, 
cr  of  blaming  the  feverity  me  was  treat- 
ed with  for  her  fuppoiVd  fall ;  every 
paffion  that  can  agitate  the  human  heart, 
at  once  affailed,  anJ  overwhelmed  her 
wit!)  a  variety  of  anguifh  ;  the  force  or 
which  had  fuch  an  effecl  upon  her,  as  to 
caufe  an  abortion  that  lame  night,  and 
alio  to  throw  her  into  convulhon-',  which 
in  a  few  hours  rendered  her  lifedefpair  • 
ed  of  by  all  about  her.  In  her  inten  als, 
between  thofe  fits  which  deprived  her  of 
all  fenfe  and  motion,  fhe  cried  out  for 
Mutantius,  afked  where  he  was,  and 
faid  me  could  not  die  without  feeing  him. 
Meffengers  were  immediately  uiipatched 
to  him;  he  came,  fetmed  greatly  aftvfted 
:;t  the  condition  he  fou-id  her  in,  but 
was  much  more  fo.  when  he  was  in- 
formed what  it  was  had  thrown  her  into 
it.  She  was  infenffble  on  his  entrance, 
but  recovering  foon  after1,  and  feeing 
him  fo  near  her,  cached  hold  of  his 
hand,  and  with  agonies  inexpreflible, 
faid  to  him — '  Oh,  Mutantius1  you  will 

*  now  be   rid  of  a  tie   you  have  been; 

*  aftiamed  to  own,' — '  No,  by  Heaven!' 
cried  he;   *  JLive,  live,   Anfhlia,   and  I 

*  will  declare  to  all  the  world  that  you 
'  arc  my  wife,  my  lawful  married  wife.* 

Whether  it  were  this  hidden  rulh  of 

joy,  on  hearing  him  fpeak.  theip  words, 

T  «.  that 
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that  was  too  powerful  for  her  weaknefs 
to  fuftain,  or  that  the  lamp  of  life  was 
wafted  by  the  agonies  me  had  before  en- 
dured, is  altogether  uncertain j  but  me 
expired  that  moment,  yielding  up  her 
lad  breath  on  the  bolbm  of  her  too  late 
repenting  hufband.  Love,  pity,  and 
remorie,  now  engrofled  all  his  faculties; 
he  kept  his  promife,  acknowledged  her 
for  his  wife,  had  her  mtombed  with 
great  funeral  pomp  in  his  own  family 
vault,  and  paid  all  imaginable  honours 
to  her  memory.  Whether  he  will  ever 
relapfe  into  his  former  vanities,  time  alone 
jnuft  mew  j  but  at  prefent,  this  once  gay, 
thoughtlefs  rover,  either  is,  or  affects  to 
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be,  loft  to  the  joys  he  lately  was  fo  fond 
of ;  behaves  with  the  utmoft  indifference 
towards  the  fair  ft,xj  feldom  goes  to  any 
publick  place  j  fees  but  little  company 
at  home;  and  {eems  to  be  in  every  thing 
the  very  reverie  of  what  he  was. 

As  to  the  fifters  of  the  unfortunate 
Ariftella,  they  were  feized  with  the  moft 
deep  affliction,  when  they  came  to  know 
the  fad  effects  their  rafh  refentment  had 
occafioned — which  may  ferve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  all  perfons  not  to  be  over  hatty  in 
cenfming  actions,  the  true  meaning  of 
which  they  cannot  immediately  compre- 
hend. 


END    OF    THE    FIFTH    BOOK, 
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CHAP.    I. 

IS  DEDICATED  ENTIRELY  TO  THE 
LADIES,  AS  IT  RELATES  AN  AD- 
VENTURE WHICH  NEARLY  CON- 
CERNSTHEMTOTAKE  NOTICE  OF. 

MONO  all  the  numerous 
modes  which  the  wanton- 
nefs  of  luxury  has  of  late 
years  introduced  into  this 
kingdom  for  destroying  of 
time,  I  know  of  none  more 
fatal  to  the  virtue  and  reputation  of  the 
female  fex  than  mafquerades;  I  mean, 
as  that  amvifement  is  at  prefent  con- 
du&ed.  Indeed,  when  a  fele&  com- 
pany of  ladies  and  gentlemen  agree 
among  themfelves,  or  are  invited  by 
Jfome  perfon  of  condition,  to,  divert  each 
other  in  fuch  difguifes  as  their  feveral 
fancies  (hall  make  choice  of,  th'fc  cafe  is 
widely  different}  for  there,  after  parting 
a  few  hours  in  mufick,  dancing^  and 
pleafant  raillery,  according  to  the  cha- 
raclers  they  aflume,  the  maflcs  are  all 
thrown  afide,  and  every  one  appears  as 
he  is;  fo  that  none  will  venture  to  talk 
or  aft  beneath  a  vizard,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as,  when  he  ftands  revealed,  will 
either  reflect  fhame  on  himfelf,  or  give 
cftence  to  thofe  he  has  been  entertain* 


ing.  Msfquerades,  thus  managed,  I 
cannot  hut  allow  to  be  not  only  inno- 
cent hut  laudable  amufeinents,  as  they 
ferve  to  whet  the  wit  and  exhilarate  the 
mind. 

But  here,  forry  am  I  to  fay  it,  the  maf  * 
querade  houfes  may  with  propriety 
enough  be  called  (hops,  where  oppor- 
tunities for  immorality,  prophanenefs, 
obfcenity,  and  almoft  every  kind  of  vice, 
are  retailed  to  any  one  who  will  become 
acuftomer;  and  at  the  low  rate  of  fevert 
and  twenty  millings,  the  moft  abandoned 
courtezan,  the  moft  profligate  rake,  or 
common  (harper,  purchafes  the  privi- 
lege of  mingling  with  the  firft  peers  and 
peertfles  of  the  realm,  and  not  feldom 
affronts  both  modefty  and  greatnefs 
with  impunity.  I  perceive,  to  my  great 
fatisfaftion,  there  are  fome  ladies  who, 
touched  with  a  juft  fenfe  of  what  is  ow- 
ing to  their  dignity,  are  determined  not 
to  expofe  themfelvesany  more  in  a  place 
where,  if  no  worfe  enlues,  the  moft  li- 
centious freedoms  of  fpeech,  at  lead,  are 
often  offered  to  the  chafteft  ears;  and  I 
am  not  without  hope,  that  the  influence 
of  their  example  will  prevail  on  many 
others  to  do  the  fame.  For  the  benefit, 
however,  of  the  unwary,  and  thofe  who, 
by  their  fmall  acquaintance  in  town,  are 
ignorant  of  the  cuftoms  of  thefe  danger- 
ous  amutementsj  it  will  not  be  amifs  to 

relate 
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relate  an  adventure  which  I  was  wit- 
nefs  of,  and  may  ferve  as  a  warning  to 
all  who  are  truly  innocent,  and  defire 
to  remain  fo. 

Alexis  and  Matilda  were  the  fon  and 
daughter  of  two  gestlemen  who  lived 
rear  Newcaftle.  "They  had  loved  each 
other  even  before  either  well  knew  what 
was  meant  by  the  paffion;  and,  as  their 
underftanding  ripened,  their  inclinations 
increafed.  Hope,  for  fome  time,  gilded 
the  profpe6l  of  their  mutual  wifhes;  but, 
when  they  lealt  expected,  a  ftop  was 
put  to  the  confummation  hy  an  unfor- 
tunate difagreement  between  their  pa- 
rents. Alexis  was  forbid  to  fee  Ma- 
tilda, and  Matilda  ever  to  think  on 
Alexis  :  but  thefe  commands  had  little 
authority  over  hearts  fo  fondly  ena- 
moured as  theirs;  they  formed  the  moft 
romamick  contrivances  to  keep  alive  the 
flame  with  which  each  had  infpired  the 
other}  forr.e  of  which  fucceeded  fo  well, 
as  to  enable  them  to  continue  an  inter- 
courfe  by  letters,  and  even  to  gain  pri- 
vate interviews.  It  was  the  father  of 
Alexis  who  of  the  two  hnd  been  moft 
refractory;  and  he  dying  a  (mall  time 
after,  the  young  gentleman  found  means 
to  reconcile  matters  fo  effectually  with 
the  parents  of  Matilda,  that  they  at 
length  confented  to  give  her  to  him,  and 
compleated  the  happinefs  of  the  equally 
loving  and  beloved  pair. 

Matilda,  whole  every  care,  hope, 
and  joy,  had  all  been  centered  in  her 
dear  Alexis,  had  nothing  now  to  wifh 
beyond  what  fhe  was  in  poffeffion  of; 
and  Alexis  thought  himfelffo  bleft,  that 
he  even  defied  the  power  of  Fortune  to 
give  him  any  caufe  of  difquiet.  Fa- 
tal fecurity !  How  little  dependance  for 
the  future  is  there  on  the  prefent  good! 
They  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  fweets 
of  this  fo-much-defired  union,  before 
Matilda,  who  had  never 'been  in  Lon- 
don, exprefled  a  curiofity  to  fee  it. 
Alexis,  proud  to  embrace  every  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  her  pleafure,  immedi- 
ately took  the  hint,  and  told  her  he  was 
ready  to  conduit  her  there  as  foon  as  (he 
pleafed.  Accordingly  they  fet  out,  and 
arrived  in  London  about  September. 
Alexis  took  ready-furnimed  lodgings, 
in  a  handfcme  houfe  near  St.  James's, 
for  fix  months;  in  which  time  he  thought 
lie  fliould  be  able  to  (hew  Matilda  every 
thing  worth  her  feeing  i-  town. 

Alexis  had  received  his  firft  precepts 
at  Wtftmmfor  School  j  and  havirig  no 


relations  in  London,  his  father  rc- 
quefted  me,  by  letters,  to  call  fome- 
times  at  the  houfe  where  he  boarded, 
and  have  an  eye  over  his  behaviour. 
I  did  fo;  and  the  advice  I  gave  him  be- 
ing delivered  not  in  a  magifterial  but 
friendly  manner,  the  lad  conceived  a 
very  great  affection  for  me  from  that 
time,  and  has  preferved  it  ever  fmce. 
He  made  me  the  compliment  of  a  firft 
vifit  on  his  coming  to  town,  told  me 
how  happy  he  was,  and  begged  I  would 
be  no  ftranger  to  the  fair  perfon  who 
had  made  him  fo.  I  accepted  the  invi- 
tation, and  went  the  next  day.  On  his 
prefenting  Matilda  to  me,  I  was  (truck 
with  admiration  j  for,  befides  every 
thing  that  could  conftitute  a  perfect 
beauty,  there  was  a  fweet  fimpliciry, 
and  a  chearful,  unaffected  innocence, 
which  fhone  through  the  whole,  and 
brightened  every  grace. 

As  the  fole  excitement  Matilda  had 
to  take  a  journey  to  London  was  to  gra- 
tify her  curiofity  with  the  fight  of  it, 
there  was  no  eminent  Itiu6ture,  or  place 
of  note,  to  which  fhe  was  not  con- 
dueled  by  her  Alexis.  A  new  fcene  of 
diverfions  opened  as  the  winter  fealon 
came  on;  plays,  operas,  and  mafque- 
rades,  now  began  to  attract  attention: 
the  two  firft  of  thefe  amufements  Ma- 
tilda was  not  altogethera  (trangerto,  hav- 
ing often  feen  fomewhat  like  them  afted 
by  {trolling  companies  in  the  country, 
but  fhe  had  not  the  leatt  notion  of  maf- 
querades;  and  the  little  account  Alexis 
was  able  to  give  her  malting  her  more 
impatient  to  know  what  fort  of  enter- 
tainment they  afforded,  it  may  be  eafily 
fuppofed  that  fo  indulgent  an  hufband 
would  not  fuffer  her  to  continue  long  in 
fufpencej  it  may  be,  too,  that  he  had 
fome  curiofity  of  his  own  to  gratify  in 
this  point,  having,  it  feems,  never  been 
at  a  mafquerade  himfelf. 

Tickets  accordingly  were  purchafed, 
and  habits  hired.  I  happened  to  make 
a  morning  vifit  the  day  they  were  to  go, 
and  found  Matilda  bufy  in  ornament- 
ing a  little  hat  and  crook.  The  mo- 
ment J  entered  the  room,  fhe  told  me, 
with  the  greateft  pleafure  in  her  counte- 
nance, that  fhe  was  to  be  at  the  mafque* 
rade  that  night,  and  was  to  afTume  the 
chara6ter  of  a  fliepherdefs,  I  replied, 
fhe  could  not  take  upon  her  one  more 
fuitable  to  her  youth  and  innocence. 

I  faid  nothing  to  them  of  my  defign  5 

but,  whert  everting  came,  I  equipped 
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myfelf  with  a  domino,  and  hafted  to 
that  Babel  of  hurry  and  confufion; 
where  it  was  no  difficult  matter  to  dif- 
cover  the  perfons  I  fought  after,  as  I 
knew  the  drefies  they  were  in.  I  fbon 
diftinguifhed  the  (hepherdefs,  and  the 
huiband  by  the  blue  domino  I  had  feen 
lying  on  a  table  in  his  dining-room,  and 
perceived  there  were  many  eyes  upon 
Matilda;  for  though  her  face  was  con- 
cealed, her  fhape  and  air  had  fomewhat 
in  them  fufticiemly  attractive.  But 
there  was  one  who,  above  all  the  reft, 
feemed  particularly  attentive  to  her  mo- 
tions :  he  was  in  the  habit  of  a  huntf- 
manj  a  character  which  I  afterwards 
had  reafon  to  fay  to  myfelf  fuited  very 
well  with  the  intentions  he  had  in  his 
head  that  night.  Which  way  foever 
Matilda  turned,  he  took  care  not  to  lofe 
fight. of  her;  but,  as  (he  kept  clofe  to 
Alexis,  neither  he  nor  any  one  elfe  had 
an  opportunity  of  fpeaking  to  her.  I 
hovered  as  near  them  as  I  could  without 
being  taken,  notice  of;  and  it  gave  me  a 
good  deal  of  diversion,  to  fee  the  fur- 
prize  this  innocent  country  lady  teftified 
at  hearing  the  freedoms  with  which  fome 
people,  who  feemed  to  be  perfect  (han- 
gers, accoited  each  other. 

A  gentleman  eroding  the  room  with 
his  mafk  in  his  hand,  was  known  to 
Alexis;  who,  on  fight  of  him,  cried 
out  to  Matilda — *  Look  yonder,  my 
, «  dear!  there  is  Mr.  Freeman!  I  never 
«  heard  of  his  bting  in  town.  I  will 
*  juft  (tep  and  tell  him  where  we  lodge: 
'  do  you  fit  here  till  I  come  back/  He 
.then  feated  her  on  a  bench,  and  went 
haftily  after  his  friend,  who  had  patted 
into  another  room.  I  now  doubted  not 
but  the  huntfman  would  fnatch  his 
opportunity  of  entertaining  Matilda; 
but  I  loft  light  of  him  in  an  inftant;  he 
vani fried,  as  it  were,  from  the  place, 
and  I  faw  him  no  more.  The  fair 
fhepherdefs,  however,  was  not  to  remain 
neglected.  I  found  fem-al  advancing 
towards  her;  one  of  whom  was  the  moft 
grotefque,  as  well  as  difagreeable  figure, 
I  ever  beheld:  lus  ftature  was  far  from 
what  could  be  called  tall,  but  the  cir- 
cum  f  en;nce  of  his  carcafe  exceeded  that  of 
any  three  men  in  the  whole  aflembly;  his 
legs  looked  like  the  pillars  of  a  church- 
.  porch,  and  when  he  moved  were  atfuch 
a  dilfcance  from  each  other,  that  a  boar 
of  a  moderate  fize  might  ealily'pafs  be- 
tween them  without  being  incommoded. 
He  had  oa  the  habit  of  a  Turkifh  ba- 


maw;  which  was  the  worft,  indeed,  he 
could  have  choie;  his  huge  ears,  diko- 
vered  by  the  (hortnefs  of  his  turban, 
hung  upon  his  fhoulders,  as  did  the  wal- 
lets under  his  chin  upon  his  breaft:  in  a 
word,  he  could  have  no  deformity  that 
the  drefs  he  was  in  did  not  (hew  to  ad- 
vantage. 

This  enormous  creature  had  no  fooner 
reached  the  place  where  Matilda  fat, 
than  he  threw  himfelfdown  by  heron  the 
bench,  and  accofted  her  with  language 
which  I  mould  never  forgive  myfelf,  nor 
expect  to  be  forgiven  by  my  reader,  to 
repeat ;  but  I  was  glad  to  find,  by  the 
whifpers  of  fome  people  behind  me,  that, 
inftead  of  a  gentleman,  as  I  at  firft  took 
him  for,  he  was  no  other  than  a  bully 
at  a  noted  brothel  in  Covent  Garden, 
and  was  known  about  town  by  the 
name  of  Lumper  Hammock.  I  cannot 
pretend  to  fay  whether  this  fellow  was 
encouraged  by  any  other  perfon  to  be- 
have to  Matilda  in  the  manner  he  did 
merely  to  put  her  fpirits  into  a  hurry, 
or  whether  he  was  inftigated  to  it  only 
by  his  own  impudence  and  brutality: 
but,  whatever  it  might  be,  the  fituation 
of  that  poor  lady  was  greatly  to  be  pi. 
tied;  (he  moved  by  little  and  little  as 
far  from  him  as  the  bench  would  give 
her  leave;  but  he  (till  followed,  and 
would  needs  keep  clofe  to  her,  and  per- 
fecute  her  with  his  ribaldry.  Sometimes 
me  got  up,  and  looked  round  to  fee 
for  her  hufband;  then  fat  down  again, 
not  daring  to  leave  the  place  for  fear  of 
miffing  him;  but  all  the  time  (hewed 
tokens  of  the  utmoft  agitation  of  mind. 

At  length  the  blue  domino  appeared; 
on  which  me  darted  from  her  feat,  and 
running  to  him,  cried — *  Oh,  my  dear, 
'  I  am  glad  you  are  come!'  He  only 
replied,  in  d  low  voice — *  Aye,  aye,  let 
*  us  be  gone!'  and,  taking  her  by  the 
hand,  led  her  haftily  away.  I  pleafed 
myfelf  with  the  thoughts  of  having  feen. 
Matilda  fafe  under  the  protection  of  her 
huiband,  and  was  equally  fo  that  he  had 
ditcovered  little  approbation  of  themaf- 
querade,  bv  his  leaving  it  at  a  time 
when  the  diverfion  was  at  it's  height, 
and  more  company  coining  in  than 
going  out. 

But  the  fatisfaction  I  enjoyed  in  both 
thefe  points,  vani(hed  in  a  moment. 
Alexis  returned;  his  maflc  was  now  off, 
and  he  paffed  direitly  to  the  place  where 
he  had  left  Matilda;  then  ftarted  back. 
Confufion  and  furprize  overfpread  his 
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face;  he  threw  his  eyes  wildly  round  the 
room,  then  ran  through  every  part  of  it; 
and,  without  cc .nfidering  how  much  he 
expofed  himfelf  to  the  ridicule  of  that 
giggling aflembly,  afkid  firilof  one,  and 
then  of  another,  if  they  had  ieen  a  mep- 
herdefs  in  green  and  filver,  and  if  they 
knew  what  was  becomeofher.Thisftruck 
me  with  infinite  concern,  as  it  made  me 
know  Matilda  had  been  deceived  by  the 
tight  of  the  blue  domino  5  and,  in  fyite 
of  my  unwillingnefs  to  let  him  fee  I  had 
come  to  a  place  where  I  had  refufed  to 
accompany  him,  was  juft  ftepping  for- 
ward to  inform  him  of  what  had  hap- 
pened, when  a  lady,  hearing  his  en- 
quiries,  faid — '  Sir,  the  lady  I  faw 

•  with  you,  in  the  drefs  you  mention, 
«  went  away  a  little  while  ngo  with  a 
'  gentleman  in  a  blue  domino,  much 

•  the  fame  as  your  own.'     On  which  he 
cried  out — «  Oh  Heavens!  what  curftd 

•  miftake  is  this!' 

In  uttering  this  exclamation,  he 
flewout  of  theroom  like  lightning,  with- 
out flaying  to  thank  the  lady  for  her  in- 
telligence. I  followed  as  fall  as  I  could, 
and  found  him  at  the  door  of  the  houie, 
encompaifed  with  hackney-coachmen, 
chairmen,  and  link- boys;  among  whom 
he  was  vainly  endeavouring  to  get  lome 
account  of  his  loft  ftiepherdels.  One  of 
them,  it  feems,  had  (aid  he  faw  a  lady, 
in  the  habit  he  defcribed,  go  into  a 
coach  with  a  gentleman,  but  could  tell 
nothing  either  of  the  figure  of  the  coach, 
or  where  it  was  ordered  to  drive.  Find- 
ing no  information  could  be  gained  in 
the  place  where  he  was,  he  withdrew 
from  the  crowd,  as  I  fuppofe  to  confider 
what  method  he  fhould  purfue;  for  he 
continued  in  a  fixed  pofture  for  two  or 
three  minutes,  leaning  againftfome  rails 
before  an  adjacent  houie.  My  heart 
bled  for  him;  and  if  I  had  been  capable 
of  offering  him  either  advice  or  confo- 
lation,  would  not  have  kept  at  the  dif- 
tance  I  did:  but  the  accident  that  had 
happened  was  without  a  remedy;  and  I 
had  often  ohferved,  that  to  preach  up 
moderation  in  the  firft  gufts  of  paflion 
fervebut  to  inflame  it  more. 

I  thought  there  were  no  meafures  he 
could  take  that  night;  yet  imagining  he 
had  fotnething  in  his  head,  was  defirous 
of  feeing  what  event  his  cogitations 
would  produce  :  I  therefore  laid  hoM  of 
the  opportunity  I  now  had  of  ftepping 
behind  the  cover  of  a  hackney-coach  in 
waif'ng,  and  girded  on  my  Belt  of  Invi- 
fibilitv,  which  1  always  carried  in  my 


pocket,  in  cafe  any  thing  fhouM  fall  in 
my  way1  to  give  me  occafion  to  make 
ufeof  it.  The  influence  of  my  valuable 
gift  had  butjuft  taken  tffetl,  by  being 
warm  upon  my  body,  when  Alexil 
rouzed  himfelf  out  of  his  reverie,  and 
walked  very  faft  up  the  ftreet.  I  kept 
pace  with  him  till  he  came  to  the  houfe 
where  he  lodged.  The  door  being  opened 
by  his  own  footman,  who  fat  up  for 
him — '  Is  my  wife  come  home.''  cried 
he.  The  teliow  anfwertd  m  the  nega- 
tive; and  feemingfomewhat  furprized  at 
this  quertion,  he  threw  himfelf  into  the 
parlour,  faying  to  himfelf—'  How  mad 
a  hope  did  I  entertain  that  fhe  might 
have  found  fome  means  to  efcape  the 
hands  of  her  ravifher,  and  been  hire 
before  me !— No,  no,  'tis  impoflible  ! 
the  villain  doubtlefs  will  fecure  his 
prey.  Curfed,  curfeJ  malquerade! 
invented  by  the  fiends  for  the  de- 
llru&on  of  virtue!' 
While  he  was  thus  ("peaking,  he  tore 
off  h^s  domino  with  agonies  "not  to  be 
exprefled,  and  (lamped  it  under  his  feet; 
then  turning  to  his  fervant,  went  on 
thus — 

Alexis.  William, your  miftrefs  is  run 
away  with;  ftolen  from  me  by  (bme  vil- 
lain in  a  domino  like  my  own:  flic  is 
loft  for  ever  unlefs  immediately  reco. 
vered.  Fly,  this  minute,  to  every  ta- 
vern and  bagnio  you  can  think  of;  de- 
fcribe  her  habit;  enquire  if  fuch  a  one, 
with  a  perfou  in  a  blue  domino,  en- 
tered there.  Be  gone  this  inftant !  while 
I  run  to  a  juftice  of  peace,  and  get  a 
warrant  to  feaich  in  all  fufptfted 
places. 

William.  What  part  of  the  town, 
Sir,  do  you  think  it  mod  likely  I  mall 
hear  of  her  ? 

Alexis.  Alas!  lam  as  ignorant  of 
that  as  you  :  but  all  pirts  muft 
learched.  Fly,  then,  good  William 
and,  do  you  hear,  afk  every  hackney- 
coachman  you  meet  with  if  he  fet  an< 
fuch  peribns  down,  and  where  ?  Away, 
I  fay  1 — ftay  not  to  confider!— a  mo- 
ment  may  confirm  her  ruin  and  my  di(ho- 
nour ! 

The  fellow  obeyed  without  makir^ 
any  farther  reply;  but  I  perceived,  by  hi! 
countenance,  was  not  very  well  content- 
ed with  the  errand  he  was  fent  upon:  an 
Alexis  went  out  of  the  houfe  atthefan 
time  he  did,  in  order  to  have  recourfe 
a  magiftrate  in  this  exigence,  as  he  faic 
be  would.  I  had  no  inclination  to  fol- 
low either  raafter  or  man  on  an  expedi 

ti 
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tion  which  promifed  fo  little  fuccefsj 
therefore  made  all  the  hafts  I  could  to 
my  own  apartment,  very  much  fatigued 
in  body,  yet  much  more  fo  in  mind,  at 
the  unfortunate  miftake  poor  Matilda 
had  fallen  into,  and  which  1  had  all  the 
reafon  in  the  world  to  fear  would  he  at- 
tended with  the  mod  dreadful  confe- 
quences. 


CHAP.     II. 

CONTAINS  THE  CONCLUSION  OF  A 
NARRATIVE,  WH'lCH  I  AM  CER- 
TAIN THERE  IS  ONE  PERSON  IN 
THE  WORLD  WHO  CANNOT  READ 
WITHOUT  BEING  FILLED  WITH 
THE  MOST  POIGNANT  REMORSE, 
UNLESS  HE  IS  AS  DEAD  TO  ALL 
SENSE  OF  HUMANITY  AS  OF  HO- 
NOUR. 

MY  impatience  to  know  if  Matilda 
was  yet  come  home,  or  if  the 
refearches  of  Alexis  had  gained  him  any 
information  concerning  her,,  made  me 
refolve  to  goto  his  lodgings  in  the  morn- 
ing; but  whether  I  mould  make  this  vi- 
fitin  my  Vifible  or  Invilibie  capacity,   I 
was  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  :  at  laft,  it 
feemed  moft  eligible  to  appear  in  ~pro- 
pria  perfona,  as    if  I  came  only  to  aflc 
fome  questions  concerning  the  mafque- 
rade,  and  how  they  approved  of  that  di- 
verfion,  as  it  was  the  firft  time  they  par- 
took of  it;  and  alfo  to  take  no  notice  of 
my  being  apprized  of  anv  thi   ^  that  had 
happened  there,  unlefs  he  related   it  to 
mehimfelf,  which  I  did  not  much  doubt 
of  his  doing.   Accordingly  I  went;  and, 
upon  my  entering  into  the  dining-room, 
Alexis  ran  to  me,  and  began  the  recital 
of  his  misfortune  in  this  pathetick  ex- 
clamation— '   Oh,  my  friend,  I  am  un- 
done and  ruined  for  ever  !     The  au- 
thor,  giver,  and  partaker,  of  all  my 
happinefs,  is   loft!  torn  from  me  by 
fome  lafcivious,  fome  inhuman  villain! 
and  him  whom  yelierday  you  beheld 
the  moft  bleft   of  men,  you  now  fee 
the  moft  accurfed  and  moil  wretched 
of  all  created  beings!' 
He-then  proceeded  to  inform  me,  as 
well  as  the  diftracYion  of  his  thoughts 
would  give  him  leave,  of  the  method  he 
had  taken  for  the  recovery  of  his  lolt 
treafure;  how  he  had  paffcd  the  whole 
night  and  that  morning  in  fearch  sf  her, 
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and  that   all   his    enquiries   had  been 
fruitlefs. 

I  then  advifed  him  to  put  an  adver- 
tifement  in  the  papers,  defcribing  the 
fhape  and  ftature  of  Matilda,   with  all 
the  particulars  of  her  drefs,  and  offering 
a   handfome  reward  to    any  one   who 
mould  give  information  of  the  place  at 
which  [he  alighted  out  of  a  hackney- 
coach,  in  company  with  a  gentleman  in 
a  blue  domino,  between  the  hours  of 
twelve  and  one.     '  This  you  may  do/ 
faid  I,  «  without  mentioning  any  name, 
except   that  of  the  perfon  to  whom 
fuch    intelligence  may    be  brought; 
and  it  is  very  likely  either  the  coach- 
man who  carried  her,  or   fome  one 
who  might  be  about  the  door  where 
me  was   fct  down,  or  even  the   fer- 
vants  of  the  houfe,  will,  for  the  fake 
of  the  gratuity,  make  that  difcovery 
which  all  your  perfonal  enquiries  might 
not  be  able  to  obtain.' 
I  had  no  fooner  ended,  than  a  fudden 
dawn  of  chearfulnefs  gleamed  upon  his 
languid  face;  and,  to  mew  how  much 
he  approved  of  the  thought,  took  pen 
and  paper,  and  immediately  wrote  in 
almoft  the  fame  terms  I  had  exprefled  it; 
fpecifying,  at  the  fame  time,  a  coffee- 
houfe  where  the  reward  mould  be  paid, 
on    the     requefted    intelligence   being 
brought.       After   this,    Nature,   who 
will  not  be  denied  her  rites,  whatever 
vexations  may  intervene  to  rob  her  of 
them,  fpread  a  certain  drowfmefs  upon 
his  eye-lids,  which   I  perceiving,  per- 
funded  him  to  favour;  and,  on  my  pro- 
mifing  to  come  again  the  fame,  evening, 
he  lay  down  on  the  bed,   and  left  me 
at  liberty  to  purrue  my  inclinations. 

As  I  had  now  no  engagement  upon  my 
hands,  and  had  not  been  at  White's 'for 
a  confiderable  time,  it  was  now  rny  fuH 
defign  to  go  thither,  imagining  it  might 
not  be  improbable  but  I  might  hear  fome- 
thing  of  Matilda;  but  as  I  had  Tome 
very  good  reafons  not  to  apoear  in  that 
phce,  I  ftepped  into  the  fiift  nook  I 
found  in  my  way,  and  put  on  my  Belt 
of  Invihbility.  I  was  but  juft  equip- 
ped, and  paffmg  on  to  my  intended, 
root,  when  I  law  a  chair,  with  the 
curtains  clofe  drawn,  ftop  at  a  few 
i>aci:s  before  me.  I  fhould  have  taken 
no  no'ice  of  this,  if  one  of  the  fellows 
had  not  lifted  up  ihe  top,  and  told  he 
pe>-fcn  in  it  that  he  had  forgot  whether  it 
\Y.-vevh«Ked  or  the  Green  Lamps.  The 
V  anfwef 
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gnl'wr  was  given  in  a  voice  which  I 
prefently  knew  to  he  Matilda's;  ant!,  if 
I  had  not  fo  well  remembered,  as  I  ;id, 
the  accents,  I  fhpuid  have  1'ui '..<  cted  it 
was  no  other  than  berfelf,  \r.  her  faying 
— <  The  Two  Green  Lamps/ 

On  finding  it  was  (he,  the  reader  will 
eafily  believe  I  had  more  cunofitv  to  Kv 
the  interview  between  her  and  Alexis 
than  any  thing  elle.I  could  liave  in  my 
head.  I  followed  the  thair  till  it  came 
to  ','ie  houJe,  and  on  the  door  '.. 
opened,  flipped  in  with  it.  On  her 
alighting;,  Mrs.  Soberton,  who  was  mif- 
trei's  cf  thehouie,  lan  out  of  the  parlour, 
and  was  beginning  to  teiiify  her  joy  at 
her  return,  though  mingled  with  fome 
demon  ftrations  of  furju'ize,  10  fee  her  in 
the  condition  flic  was,  which,  indeed, 
was  deplorable  enough  ;  her  head  with- 
out any  ether  covering  than  a  handker- 
chief careleisly  tied  over  her  diuVveded 
hair,  her  garments  torn:  her  eyes  (welled 
with  tears,  every  feat-ire  distorted,  and 
all  the  tokens  of  diftraciion  and  defparr 
about  her.  She  ir.adc  no  nfWer  to  what 
the  good  gentlewoman  laid;  but,  after 
throwing  ibme  mouey  to  the  chairmen, 
ran  haftily  up  into  the  dining-room, 
where,  flinging  herfelf  on  a  flttee,  flie 
cried  out — l  Where  is  Alexis!'  To  which 
Mrs.  Soberton,  who  b;ul  followed  as- 
well  asmyibif,  replied — '  Oh,  Madam, 

*  you  cannot  imagine  what  trouble  both 

*  he  and  all  of  uc  have  had  on  your  ac- 

*  count  '." 

I  know  not  whether  that  unhappy 
lady  would  have  declared  to  Mrs.  So- 
berton any  paitof  what  hat!  bet  alien  her 
or  not ;  for  Alexis*  who  either  had  not 
fallen  afleep,  or  was  taii!y  awaked,  heard 
his  wife's  voice,  and  can".,  hV^iv  out  of 
the  chamber  that  inttant.  Mrs.  Sober- 
ton,  difcreetly  Judging  that  they  might 
rot  chufe  to  have  a  third  pe>ibn  wrnefs 
of  their  diicourfe,  went  d:iec~tly  down 
flairs;  but  the  Invilihle  rem 'lined,  and 
his  wonderful  Tablets  received  the  im- 
pi-eflion  of  the  fo.lAviu,.  dialogue  be- 
tween them  ; 

Matilda.  Oh,  Alexis,  why  did  you 
?rv.xv  me  ? 

Alexis.  Why  did  you  leave  the  place 
v-here  I  del: red  you  to  wait  for  my  re- 
turn ? 

Matilda.  I  ftiired  not  from  it  but  to 
follow  you,  as  I  then  thought. 

sllrxis.  Coniulion  !  How  could  you 
miftaken  .•• 

Matilda.  Alas,  I  had  no  appreheniion. 


of  the  deception  put  upon  me !  His  habit 
was  exactly  like  yours  ;  his  ftature  the 
fame;  lie  1'poke  in  a  low  voice  ;  but  if 
he  had  not,  i  -,v  fpirits  were  in  too  much 
agitation  at  the  impudence  of  a  fellow 
who  cad  but  before  acrolted  me,  to 
haved'  :  I  the  difference. 

A!c:-:is.    O  ;,  my  torn  iu-art  !  But  fay, 
at  b strayed  you  '. 
\\  ,    !•.•  w  i  •  ••  i       .i/rieti ! 

Matilda.  A  :'.s,  the  precaution?  he 
took  have  :  I  ignorant  of  both  j  and 
all  1  know  is,  -oat  I  ani  undone! 

Alexis.  r?i(lra£tion  ! — Undone,  and 
not  know  by  whom !  nor  even  in  what 
place!  all  means  for  my  revenge  baire-i 
up!  Yet,  perhaps,  I  may  be  able  to  dif- 
cover  ibmethir.g — Tell  me  in  an  inllant 
all  the  particulars  of  the  ftory  i 

Matilda.  I  will,  though  every  word 
will  rlab  m«  to  the  foul,  and  inflicl  anew 
tht  (hocks  J  havj  undergone. 

Alexis.  No  preparations  ;  be  quick, 
aiid  aniwtr  my  demand  at  once. 

Matilda.  Have  patience,  then  5  for 
while  you  lrr>k  fo  terrible  1  cannot  i'peak. 

Alexis.  You  cannot  think  I  would 
hurt  you  ;  j'peak  then,  and  break  at  once 
the  heart  of  thy  wretched  hu(band  ! 

Matilda.  Oh,  which  way  lhali  I  be- 
gir.  ? — how  end? 

Alexis.     Keep  me  not  on  the  rack  ! 

Matilda.  Soon  as  I  law  the  counter- 
feit  Alexis  approach,  I  rofe  to  meet  him; 
and  on  his  bidding;  me  c  me,  and.rtretch- 
ing  forth  hi?  hand,  J  gave  him  mine, 
glad  to  find  myi'clf  conducted  from  that 
minzk'd  crowd,  w'hich  I  had  feen  too 
much  of  to  defire  to  continue  any  longer 
with.  VVe  wi'iu  into  n  couch,  where  I 
began  to  tell  him  how  I  had  been  af- 
fronted bv  *an  ugly  huge  man  in  a 
Turkifli  habit  5  but  he  made  no  anl'wer 
either  to  that  or  any  other  idle  prate  I 
enteitaincd  him  with,  till  the  coach  (top- 
ped, and  he  handed  me  into  a  houfe,  the 
entry  of  which  was  full  of  men,  who 
were  running  backwards  and  forwards 
with  candles  in  their  hands,  and  feemed 
very  bufy.  I  aiked  where  we  were  goipg.j 
he  (till  made  no  reply;  but  after  a  Ihort 
whiiper  to  one  of  the  fellows,  led  rat  up 
fairs. 

Alexis.  'Sdeath  f  why  did  you  go  ? 
Then  was  your  time  to  have  cred  out 
for  j'fdcue ! 

Matilda.     What,  from  my  hufband  ! 

I  could  not  as  yet  know  him  from  any 

other  than  yourielf.    ,1  was,   indeed,   a 

little  iurprized  aj   this  behaviour;   but 

imagined 
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imagined  if  was   owing  to  fomc  little 
whim  you  had  nken  into  your  head,  on 
purpoie  10  laugh  at  my  fmiplicity.     Be 
ing  warm  with  h.'ving  my  mafk  on  fo 
long,   1  pi   eked  it  off  as  loon  as  we  got 
into  the  •  ouni,  hut  he  chpped  it  on  again, 
a    man   b ..ing  then  jult  entering  with  a 
bottle    and   ejajies  in    his  hand,   which 
having  ic    down  on   a  table,  he   imme- 
diately withdrew.     My  conductor  then 
boited  the  door,  and   running  towaids 
me,  faid — '  Now,  my  angel,  I  may  feall 
my  eve  with  all  that  heaven  ot  beauty, 
which,  wliile  beneath  a  cloud,  attracled 
my    admiration;  ami   you   behold  the 
man  who  from  this  happy  moment  de- 
votes himfelf  entirely  to  your  charms." 
With-thel'e  woids,  he  took  otf  b-th  ir.ine 
a;id  'his  own  \izard.      I   ihneked,    and 
fin  ely  hnd  fainted  with  the  fright,   it  an 
e^nal  proportion  of  rage,  had  n  t  kept  up 
n;y  i'^-n  •• 

jHcxis.  What  laid  he  then  ? 
Matilda.  A  thoufand  ronontick  lyes, 
fuch  as  I  have  read  in  plays  and  novels, 
which  I  anfwered  only  with  reviingsj 
till  perceiving  inyjuft  korn  had  no  e(te6t 
upon  him,  I  had  recourse  to  tears  and 
entreaties  ;  t.  Id  him  1  was  a  married 
woman,  tlwit  I  h~.d  a  iui.ib.ind  dearer  to 
me  than  nw  Icul,  and  by  whom  I  was  as 
much  beloved,  and  conjured  him  not  to 
detain  me. 

Altxis.  Did  not  this  move  him  ? 
Matilda.  Oh  no,  not  in  the  lei  It;  the 
audacious  vvre.'ch  but  laughed  at  '.his  re- 
monilrance,  laid  th.it  I  was  a  fool,  and 
knew  not  the  ir.ie  inttretfcot  my  lex,  but 
that  he  would  infidel  me  better,  and 
make  me  happy,  though  again  it  my 
will. 

Alexis,  Execrable  cW  J  But  go  on. 
Matilda.  Yon  may  eafily  bel.eve, 
that  lie  who  could  fpeak  fuch  words, 
would  alto  m.c  jinpany  them  with  actions 
of  the  lame  nature.  I  refitted  all  I  could 
the  indecent  liberties  he  took,  called 
heaven  and  earth  tj  my  affittance,  but 
in  vain;  I  was  at  laft  overpowered.  In 
the  mid  it  of  tears,  reproaches,  fwoonings, 
he  eifefted  his  brutal  purpuit,  and  made 
me  the  inoti:  miferable  of  wofnen  ! 

Alexis.  Molt  mife:abl^,  indeed  !  After 
this,  I  fuppoie,  he  would  have  i'uitlrecj 
you  to  depart  ? 

Matilda.  Can  you  think  me  vile 
enough  to  continue  one  moment  in  the 
prefence  of  that  detefted  monfter,  when 
J  was  at  liberty  to  leave  him  r  Thi?,  in- 
deed, is  cruel.  Oh,  Alexis  \  I  hate  my- 


felf  for  what  I  have  been"  compelled  to 
iiiifer;  do  not  you  hale  me  too? 

Alexis.  Oh,  'tis  too  much  for  man 
to  bear  !  Yet  one  thing  more,  Matilda; 
deP'nbe,  as  neai  as  poifibic,  the  features 
and  complexion  of  this  inhuman  ra.- 
viiher. 

Matilda.  Alas,  the  horror  I  was  in 
from  the  ririt  moment  I  found  myi'eif  m 
tiic  power  of  a  iiranger,  hindered  me 
from  taking  any  great  notice.  All  I 
can  f;iy  is,  rhat  he  had  dark  eyes,,a  clear 
and  ruddy  ikin;  and  though  his  beha- 
viour rendered  him  od'ous  tc  me,  with 
others,  I  believe,  he  may  pals  for  hand- 
louir. 

Alexis.     Young,  I  fuppofe  'i 

Matilda.  About,  five  or  iix  and  twenty, 
as  tar  as  I  can  judge. 

Alexis.  Had  he  the  appearance  of  a 
man  of  rank  and  fortune? 

Matilda.  Every  thing  I  law  about  him, 
which  properly  belonged  to  himfelf,  bs- 
fpoke  him  fuch  ;  but  doubly  di/guiied. 
Did  you  not  take  notice  of  an  huntf- 
man  at  the  ni.'iiq-.ierade  ? 

Altxis*  Yes,  and  remember  he  al- 
ways kept  near  us.  Was  he  the  ra- 
vi/hei  ? 

Matilda.  The  fame.  He  told  me  he  ha<i 
his  eye  upon  me  from  the  firlt  moment  I 
came  in,  and  when  he  law  you  left  me, 
ran  and  procured  a  domino  as  like  yours 
as  he  could  g*-t,  in  hopes  I  might  be,  as, 
alas  !  I  really  was,  deceived  by  that  fatal 
habir. 

Alexis.  'Tis  well ;  I  may  perhaps 
hunt  him. 

The  eyts  of  Aiexis  itemed  to  fiaih 
fire  while  he  u'tered  their  words:  after 
which  he  itood  mufmg  for  lime  time; 
then  turning  to  his  wife,  who  ttil!  fat 
weeping  in  the  lame  poihue  fhe  bad 
thrown  hedelf  into  at  her  entrance,  fpoke 
thus  to  her — 

Alexis.  Rife,  Matilda,  retire  to  your 
chamber,  and  endeavour  to  compoie 
youifclf  to  reft. 

Matilda.  Whar,  fo  early  ?  'Tis  not 
yet  iix  o'clock. 

Alexis.  No  matrer,  your  condition 
requires  it;  you  hcive.wak'd  too  long, 
theretbi e  pray  go. 

Matilda.     VViii  you  come  too  ? 

Alexis.  Do  not  expect  me,  I  have 
much  to  think  upon,  and  rmiit  be  alone  j 
there  is  a  fermentation  in  my  mind  which 
muil  have  time  to  fettle;  to  morrow  I 
may  be  at  more  e:ue;  I  pray  you  then  to 
give  me  liberty  this  night. 

U;  t.  With 
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With  this,  (he  took  a  candle  and  with- 
drew ;  hut  with  a  look  and  geftme  To 
truly  pity-moving,  that  if  a  painter  had 
been  to  draw  the  pifture  of  Defpair,  he 
could  not  have  copied  from  an  original 
more  ftriking. 

He  then  called  for  Mrs.  Soberton,  told 
her  his  wife  had  been  very  much  fright- 
ed, and  was  indifpofed;  fo  begged  file 
would  aflift  her  in  any  thing  (lie  might 
i'tand  in  need  of.  She  made  no  reply, 
but  went  out  of  the  room,  I  fuppofe,  to 
do  what  he  requefted  of  her.  I  was  about 
to  follow  her,  but  feeing  Alexis  put  on 
his  wig,  which  he  had  plucked  off  when 
he  went  to  lie  down,  thought  he  was  go- 
ing on  fome  expedition  which  it  might 
be  worth  my  taking  the  pains  to  explore. 
To  this  end  I  flipped  down  (lairs  while 
he  was  taking  up  his  fword  and  hat,  got 
out  of  the  houfe  before  him,  divefted  my- 
felf  of  my  Belt,  became  vifible,  and  met 
him  ibme  few  paces  diftant.  I  told  him 
I  was  returning  to  his  lodgings  according 
to  my  promile,  and  affected  fome  iur- 
prize  at  feeing  him  abroad :  he  fetnied 
pleafed  that  he  had  not  mi  (fed  me,  and 
repeated  in  a  few  words  the  fum  of  what 
I  have  been  relating  ;  adding,  that  he 
now  flattered  himfelf  with  being  able  to 
trace  out  the  perfon  who  had  injured  him, 
by  the  defcription  Matilda  had  given  of 
him;  and  then  intreated  I  would  be  fo 
good  as  to  accompany  him  in  the  fearch 
he  was  about  to  make  ;  to  which  requett 
J  readily  confentec). 

I  found  his  fcheme  was,  to  enquire 
among  thofe  people  who  let  out  dreffts 
for  the  mafquerade,  if  any  account  could 
be  given  of  a  gentleman  who  the  night 
before  had  hired,  firft  the  habit  of  a  huntf- 
man,  and  afterwards  a  blue  domino. 
The  thing,  indeed,  feemed  tVafible 
enough  in  itfelf,  though  it  did  not  anfwer 
expedtation.  We  went  to  feveral  (hops 
without  receiving  the  leaft  information  $ 
and  all  we  could  learn  was,  thst  a  gentle- 
man,habited  like  a  huntfman,  had  come  in 
a  very  great  hurry  for  a  blue  domino, 
which  had  not  been  returned  till  about 
half  an  hour  before  our  coming  ;  but  the 
name  or  quality  of  the  perfon  who  hired 
it,  the  woman  protefted  flie  knew  no- 
thing of.  Alexis  then  demanded,  fome- 
•what  haftily,  who  it  was  had  brought  it 
back  :  (he  fmiled  both  at  this  interroga- 
tory, and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
made;  and  replied,  that  (lie  was  talking 
to  cuftomers  at  that  time  in  the  (hop  ; 
but  ii  ihe  had  been  Jeis  engaged,  (he 


fiiould   fcs'ce  have  taken  any    notice— 

*  For,'  folci  (he,  '  provided  we  have  our 

*  goods  ai;ain,  and  are  paid  for  the  ule 
'  of  them,  .;  is  npt  our  bufmefs  to  exa- 
'  mine  farthei.' 

Here  ended  the  fruitlefs  fearch  of 
Alexis.  He  had  now  no  (hadow  of  hope 
for  difcovtring  the  ravifher,  but  in  the 
advertifement  I  had  perfuaded  him  to 
get  infcrted  in  the  news-papers;  and  his 
defpair  became  fo  outrageous,  thatitwaa 
with  much  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  him 
to  go  home.  I  went  with  him,  fearing, 
if  he  was  left  alone  in  the  ftreet,  he  might 
be  guilty  of  Ibme  extravagancy.  It  was 
one  of  the  moft  fine  fiofty  nights  I  had 
ever  feen;  and,  while  we  were  knock- 
ing at  the  door,  he  looked  up  towards 
the  iky,  and,  with  a  voice  denoting  the 
extremeft  bitternefs  of  heart,  burft  into 
this  exclamation — '  How  many  thou- 
(  (and  twinkling  ftars  are  there,  yet  not 
'  one  among  them  all  a  friend  to  me,  or 
'  poor  undone  Matilda  !' 

I  went  home  with  him,  but  privately 
gave  William  a  caution  not  to  go  to 
deep,  but  keep  near  his  matter,  and  be 
attentive  to  all  his  motions,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  fatal  effecl  of  the  prefent 
di(lrac"lion  of  his  mind.  I  then  went 
home,  but  with  an  anxiety  for  this  truly 
worthy,  though  ill-fated  pair,  that  made 
me  quit  my  bed  very  early  next  morn- 
ing, with  a  refolution  to  exert  my  utmoft 
endeavours  for  the  mitigation  of  their 
forrows,  and,  if  pofiible,  to  reconcile 
Alexis  to  a  misfortune  which  was  with- 
out a  remedy;  but,  unluckily  for  myde- 
(ign,  a  perlbn  came  to  fpeak  with  me 
about  fome  bufinefs  which  detained  me 
till  almoft  twelve  o'clock. 

On  my  arrival  at  the  place  where  I  Co 
much  wifhed  to  be,  I  found  Alexis  juft 
come  in  before  me.  He  appeared  with  a 
countenance  much  more  compofed  than 
the  night  before,  but  very  penfive  and 
melancholy  :  he  prefently  acquainted  me, 
however,  with  the  occafion  of  his  having 
been  abroad  ;  it  was  this — He  told  me 
he  had  patted  the  whole  night  in  confi- 
dei  ing  how  he  (hould  a£l  in  relation  to 
Matilda;  arid  finding  it  a  thing  incon- 
firtent  with  his  honour  to  fufler  her  to 
remain  in  town  after  what  had  happened, 
he  refolved  to  fend  her  immediately  into 
the  country,  and  was  juft  returned  front 
hiring  a  poft-chaife  for  that  purpofe. 
The  reafon  he  gave  for  his  proceeding  in 
this  manner,  was  as  follows—'  She  can- 
'  not  remain  here,  and  be  ihut  up,  (he 
«  mutt 
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muft  appear  fometimes ;  and  who  can 
tell  but  that  in  Ibme  unlucky  minute 
fhe  may  be  feen  by  the  very  villain 
who  has  ruined  her,  and  who,  either 
through  curiofity,  or  the  defire  of  re- 
newing the  gratification  of  his  vicious 
flame,  may  difcover  whole  wife  me  is,  . 
and  wherever  he  fees  me,  poir.t  me  to 
his  lewd  companions  for  the  wretch  he 
has  made  me  P 

I  had  nothing  to  offer  in.  oppofition 
to  what  he  laid  on  this  fcore,  tor  indeed 
I  thought  it  very  proper  they  fhould  both 
retire  into  the  country;  fo  replied,  that  I 
was  glad  I  had  called  that  morning, 
othei  wife  I  mould  not  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  wifhing  them  a  good  jour- 
ney :  to  which  he  haftily  rejoined — *  I 

*  mall  not  go.' — '  How  P  cried  I,  fome- 
what  furpriz-ed,  '  do  you  fend  away  Ma- 

*  tilda,   and   (lay  behind  yourfelf'P    A 
deep  figh  was  the  firlt  anlwer  he  gave  ; 
hut  the  teftimony  of  his  difcontent  was 
jirefently   fucceeded  by  thefe    words — 

Yes,  my  friend,  me  mult  go  without 
me:  two  days  ago,  nothing  was  Co  pre- 
cious to  me  as  her  preCeijce  ;   I  lived, 
indeed,  butin  her  fight;  every  glance, 
every  look  fhe  gave  me,  (hot  plrafure  to 
ray  heart ;  but  now,  alas  !  thoCe  happy 
moments  are  fled,  and  I  can  regard 
her  as  no  other  than  the  ruined  reliques 
of  the  woman  once  fo  dear  to  me  !' 
It  was  in  vain  I  rep'efented  to  him, 
that  as  I  doubted  not  but  he  was  per- 
feclly  convinced  of  the  purity  of  Ma- 
tilda's mind,  he  ought  not  to  love  her 
lefs  for  the  violence  her  perfon  had  fuf- 
tained:  he  owned  the  juftnefs  of  my  rea- 
fons,  but  could  not  prevail  on  himfelf  ro- 
be governed  by  them;  and  when  I  urged 
the  cruelty   of  fending  her  Co  long  a 
iourney  without  any  companion  fo  alle- 
viate her  forrows,  he  made  me  this  reply 
— *  She  does  not  go  alone;  her  waiting- 
maid,  who,  foon  after  our  arrival  in 
town,  was  obliged  to  be  removed  on 
account  of  the  fmall-pox,  is  now  quite 
recovered,  and  came  home  lait  night  : 
this    girl    has   attended   Matilda   for 
Come  years,  and  I  know  will  be  very 
careful  of  her.' 

While  we  weredifcourfing,  the  chaife 
came  to  the  door;  on  which  Alexis  cal- 
led to  have  the  luggage  put  in,  and  his 
wife  to  make  herfelf  ready.  I  afked 
him  if  he  thought  it  proper  I  mould  take 
my  leave  of  Matilda  before  her  depar- 
ture; he  replied,  that  it  was  a  ceremony 
which  he  believed  ihe  would  gladly  be 


difpenfed  with  from  receiving,  in  her 
prefent  unhappy  iituation  5  but  begged 
I  would  ftay  in  the  dining-room  till 
he  had  difpatched  this  difagreeable  affair* 
With  theie  words  he  went  out  of  the 
room,  and  I  remained  where  I  was.  In 
lefs  than  half  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  look- 
ing through  the  window,  I  faw  the  dif- 
confolate  Matilda  go  out  of  the  houfe, 
fupported  OH  one  fide  by  Alexis,  and  on 
the  other  by  her  attendant.  I  could  not 
fee  her  face ;  but  her  motions,  and  the 
di  (trailed  air  with  which  (he  threw  her- 
felf into  the  chaife,  were  enough  to  con- 
vince me  of  the  extreme  wretchednefs  of 
her  condition. 

Alexis  returned  to  me  in  a  fituation 
little  lefs  pity-moving,  yet  could  not  my 
heart  altogether  ablolve  him  for  this  laft 
part  of  his  behaviour  to  Matilda:  it  was 
now,  however,  a  time  to  apply  rather 
balms  than  corroiives  to  his  bleeding  and 
defpairing  mind  ;  I  therefore  faid  every 
thing  in  my  power  to  adminifter  confo- 
latiofl  to  him,  but  all  my  endeavours  that 
way  were  unfuccelsful ;  and  though  I 
(laid  with  him  the  greateft  part  of  die 
day,  had  the  mortification  to  leave  him 
as  I  found  him. 

Oh!  had  the  dark  unknown  beheld 
the  fad  efTecls  his  wild  inordinate  de  fires 
produced,  he  iurely  could  not  have  fu- 
ilained  the  mock,  but  muft  have  reveng- 
ed upon  himfelf  the  mifchiefs  he  had 
brought  upon  two  worthy  perfons,  fo 
lately  bleiied,  fo  truly  loving  and  be- 
loved ! 


CHAP.     III. 

CONSISTS  OF  SOME  FARTHER  PAR- 
TICULARS RELATIVE  TO  THE 
PRECEDING  ADVENTURE;  WITH 
TWO  LETTERS  WROTE  BY  THAT 
UNFORTUNATE  LADY  TO  HLIL 
HUSBAND  IN  HER  EXILE. 

I  Am  very  much  afraid  that  Alexis 
will  ftand  b;it  little  juftified  in  tSe 
opinion  of  my  fair  readers  for  his  con- 
duft  towards  Matilda;  they  will  doubt- 
Iffs  fay,  that  the  love  he  pretended  to 
have  for  her  had  taken  but  a  flxllow 
root  in  his  heart,  when  it  could  be  fhaken 
by  a  misfortune  which  fhe  had  no  way 
contributed  to  bring  upon  herfelf.  They 
will,  perhaps,  alfo  add,  that  after  fhe  had 
with  fo  much  fimplicity,  fome  may  think 
folly  too,  revealed  to  him  the  whole  •£ 

what 
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what  had  befallen  her,  it  was  net  only 
unkind,  but  highly  ungenerous  and 
cruel  in  him  to  abandon  her  to  defuair, 
at  a  time  when  die  had  lo  much  need  of 
the  tendered  companion  and  conlbla- 
ticn. 

I  muft  confefs,  indeed,  that  theft  ac- 
cufations  have  the  (iron gelt  appearance 
of  reafon  on  their  fide  ;  yet  I  mult  take 
upon  me,  notwithftanding,  to  aver,  that 
how  much  a  paradox  foever  it  may  lecm 
to  fome,  Love,  when  in  excels,  may, 
on  more  occalions  than  one,  produce  the 
fame  effects  as  hate.  Certain  ;t  is,  that 
it  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  too  refin- 
ed delicacy  of  the  pafh'on  Alexis  was 
pofTciTed  of  for  Matilda,  that  made  them 
both  fo  greatly  wretched  ;  the  thoughts 
that  another,  though  by  iorce,  had  re- 
velled in  her  charms,  deprived  thole 
charms  of  all  tV.e  r  relifb,  and  fickened 
every  wifh.  When  we  have  been  talk- 
ing together  on  this  head,  often  have  I 
heard  him j  in  the  utmoft  bitternefs  of 
heart,  exprefs  himielf  in  thefe  terms— 
'  I  dill  adore  her  mind  ;  I  know  it  is 
c  all  compofed  of  fweetnefs,  innocence, 
'  and  truth  ;  but,  oh!  the  blemifh  caft 
'  upon  her  peifon  cannot  be  wafhed 
«  off  but  with  the  villain's  blood  ;  and, 

*  un  lei's  fate  allows  me  the  means  of 
«  doing  her  and  myfelf  that  juftige,  can 
'  never  look  upon  her  but  as  the  ghoft 
'  of  my  once  dear  wife  !* 

Finding,  that  to  prevail  on  him  to  live 
with  Matilda  as  a  wife,  was  utter1-'  im- 
practicable, at  lead  till  time  haci  a  little 
mellowed  the  afperity  of  his  refentmenr, 
I  forbore  any  farther  fpeech  on  that  head, 
believing,  that  if  a  change  in  Matilda's 
favour  fhould  ever  happen,  it  muft  come 
wholly  of  himfelf,  and  riot  by  the  argu- 
ments of  another. 

It  will  be  eafy  for  the  reader  to  judge 
of  how  little  efficacy  the  perfuafions  of 
any  friend  could  be  to  move  him,  when 
thofe  of  the  tender,  the  endearing,  the  fo 
lately  adored  Matilda,  proved  in  vain  ; 
which  abundantly  appear  by  the  many 
letters  me  fent  to  him  after  her  retire- 
ment, two  only  of  which  I  got  an  op- 
portunity of  tranfcribing :  the  lirft  was 
wrote  immediately  on  her  arrival  at  their 
country  feat. 

<    MY  DEAR,  PEAR    ALEXIS! 

<  T  Am  a  fuffuient  proof,  that  grief  is 
•*•  *  not  fo  fatal  as  fome  people  would 

*  reprefent  it,  fmce  I  live  to  tell  you  I  am 

*  fafclv  arrived  at  ********.    Yes,  I 


am  returned  to  that  once  blifs.ful  fcene 
of  loft  delights,  of  pure  and  virtuous 
love.  But,  oh  !  that  Heaven  is  fled, 
a  fad  reverie  fupplies  it's  place;  and 
whercfoever  I  turn  my  eyes,  hoirors 
indead  of  joys  rile  to  my  diffracted 
view !  I  n  member,  that  when  you 
tinned  me  from  you,  your  lad  words 
were — "  lie  comforted,  Matilda." 
Alas  !  yon  well  know,  without  Alexis 
there  13  no  comfort  for  Matilda  5  your 
pretence  is  the  only  bailam  can  a  flu  age 
the  tortures  of  my  agonizing  heart  ! 
If  then,  indeed,  you  wifh  me  lels  ;he 
wretch  1  am,  let  me  not  linger  long  in 
a  hanifhment  more  cruel  than  death  ! 
Quit  that  deielied  town,  fly  to  my  re- 
lief, and  at  lead  ioin  with  me  in  be- 
wailing what  is  pad  a  remedy. 
'  But,  oh  !  I  have  too  much  caufe  to 
fear  you  have  withdrawn  all  your  af- 
fection from  m<  ,  and  am  doubly  mi- 
ferable  in  a  conlcioufnefs  of  being 
rendered  unworthy  to  retain  it.  Yet, 
had  ficknels,  or  any  other  accident,  de- 
prived me  oi  that  little  beauty  nature 
has  beitowed  upon  me,  and  made  me 
become  lame,  or  blind,  or  crooked,  I 
flatter  myfelf  you  would  have  loved 
me  dill;  you  would  then  have  pitied 
ana  thenthed  me  in  your  bofom  ;  ar,d 
lure,  the  misfortune  that  has  befallen 
me,  was  as  far  removed  frommyfetkmg, 
as  any  of  thole  1  have  mentioned.  I  will 
not,  h'."vever.  anticipate  the  docin  I 
fo  much  dread  ;  will  not  give  way  to 
apprehenfion&didra£lin£tomyfelf,  and 
I  hope  injurious  to  you.  1  know  you 
are  generous  and  juft,  and  will  endea- 
vour to  allure  myie-lf  thole  noble  prin- 
ciples, even  without  the  aid  of  tender. 
nel-j,  •  i!i  not  permit  you  to  hate  me, 
to  throw  me  off  for  ever,  for  rny  per- 
fon  having  lultained  a  violence,  to 
which  I  am  perfuaded  you  are  con- 
vinced my  mir.d  was  incapable  of  con- 
fentmg.  I  will  believe  that  you  feel 
all  my  woes,  participate  in  my  anguifh, 
and  that  my  pen  ought  rather  to  flow 
with  words  of  confolation  than  re- 
proach. Yet,  if  it  is  ordained  that- 
we  mud  both  be  wretched,  let  us  be 
wretched  together;  let  us  mingle  our 
tears,  and  interchangeably  echo  back 
each  other's  fighs  ;  let  us  indulge  de- 
fpair;  recal  the  memory  of  thofe  blifs- 
ful  hours  we  once  enjoyed  ;  compare 
the  piefent  with  the  pad,  and  join  in 
curfes  on  thebafe,  the  inhuman  author 
of  our  woes !— -But  whither  does  my  in- 
« 
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confederate  paflion  lead  me!  Does  it 
become  the  love,  the  tendernels,  the 
doty,  of  a  wife,  to  wifh  you  fliould 
partake  ir.y  ruin?  No;  iince  I  can 
no  longer  contribute  to  your  happi- 
r.cf;-,  rather  forget,  renounce,  aban- 
don me  for  ever!  Yet,  oh  !  'tis  hard  ! 
— My  brain  grows  wild  on  the  re- 
flection— I  c:m  proceed  no  farther. 
Pity  me,  my  moft  dear,  my  mo  ft  adored 
Alexis  ! 
the  loft, 


Pity,   O  pity,  the  undone, 
*  MATILDA  ! 


<  P.  S.  If  thefe  diftrafting  lines  have 
any  power  to  move  you,  if  any 
remains  of  loft  companion  to- 
wards me  Hill  dwell  within  your 
bread,  wnite  to  me  by  the  firft 
port.  Fix,  I  befcech  yon,  my 
uncertain  fate.  Oh,  that  I  mould 
live  to  Hand  in  need  of  intreaties 
to  hear  from  you!' 

When  Alexis  fhewed  me  the  above, 
he  feemed  all  diflolved  in  a  flood  of  love 
and  tendernefs;  yet  I  believe  the  anfwer 
he  lent  to  it  was  dictated  in  terms  not 
altogether  fo  iatisfadory  to  Matilda 
as  the  prefent  difturbnnce  of  her  mind 
required.  Here  follows  the  fecond  me- 
lancholy epiltle  of  that  unfortunate 
lady. 

*  My  for  ever  dear,  tho'  unkind  ALEXIS, 
«  *\17  ITH  what  anxiety  have  I  watched 

*  *     *   the  arrival  of  the  poft  !   how 
counted  the  tedious  minutes  as  they 
glided   on  !     how   trembled    between 
hope  and  fear  on  everv  knock  given  at 
the   gate,  while   in  expectation   of  a 
letter  from  you!      At   laft   it  came; 
but,   oh!     I    qm    not  more   at  eafe! 
Wherefore,  Alexis,    do  you  keep  me 
in  this  cruel   fufpence  ?     I  afked  no 
impossibilities  of  you,  defired  you  not 
to  love  me  (till;  I  only  begged  the  de- 
cifion  of  my  fate;  and,  lore,    that  is 
not  a   rtqueft   too  much   for   me  to 
make,  or  you  to  grant ! 

*  My  father,  uncles,  all  my  kindred 
and  acquaii|5since,  nay,  our  very  l<"r- 
vants,  (land  ama/ed   to  fee  me  here 
without  you;  they  perceive  my  niteied 
looks;  and»   w'uh    officious  love,  en- 
quire into  the  caufe.     All  the  anfwer 
I  can  make  is,  that  the  air  of  London 
v.o;  agreeing  with  my  conftitution,   I 
hunied  back,  before  iome  bufmefs  you 


had  in  town  would  permit  you  to  re- 
turn. Thefe  excufes  may  pafs  current 
for  a  time,  but  cannot  do  fo  long;  I 
conjure  you,  therefore,  by  all  you  have 
to  hope,  or  fear,  or  wifl>,  not  to  ex- 
pofe  yourfelf  and  me  to  conjectures 
which  cannot  be  to  the  advantage  of 
either  of  our  characlers.  Pronounce 
my  doom;  lay  that  you  wijl  return, 
and  live  with  me,  in  all  appearance, 
as  before,  or  fcrtiple  not  to  let  me 
know  you  have  refolved  on  an  eternal 
feparation  ;  that  I  may  retire,  at  once, 
to  fome  dark  corner  of  the  world,  and 
flint  myfelf  up  from  pity  and  con- 
tempt. I  know  this  ought  to  have 
been  thought  upon  before  you  obliged 
me  to  remove  from  London ;  but  both 
of  us  were  in  too  much  confufion,  at 
the  time  of  parting,  to  give  our  cooler 
reafon  room  to  operate.  We  have 
fince,  however,  had  leifureto  reflect  on 
what  was  proper  to  be  done  in  our  un- 
happy circumftances;  and  I  flatter 
myfelf  you  will  not  think  me  too  pre- 
fuming  in  being  the  fii  ft  to  mention  it. 
*  O,  Alexis!  imagine  not  that,  when 
I  urge  you  to  this  eclairciflement,  I 
am  lo  vain  as  to  Ibothe  my  fond  heart 
with  a  belief,  that  fince  the  dreadful 
accident  you  ever  can  love  me  as  be- 
fore; no,  I  rather  expect  my  fentence 
will  he  that  of  an  everlafting  banifh- 
ment:  perhaps  it  is  already  figned 
within  your  breaft,  and  the  compaflion 
you  have  for  me  alore  delays  the  exe- 
cution. If  this  fhould  be  the  cafe, 
throw  afide  that  cruel  mercy  which 
conceals  it.  Grief  and  defpair  have 
given  me  fortitude  to  bear  the  worft 
of  ills,  and  fure  there  can  be  none 
half  fo  dreadful  to  me  as  feeing  you 
no  more !  So  much  the  better  for  my 
eternal  peace,  as  it  will  the  fooner  rid 
me  of  the  burden  of  a  hated  life.  But 
I  will  trouble  you  no  more  than  to  re- 
new my  petition  of  knowing,  in  your 
next  letter,  what  it  is  you  have  in  ef- 
fe<5l  decreed  for  the  innocently  cri- 
minal 

«  MATILDA. 

c  P.  S.    Your  old  acquaintance  and 

fellow    collegian,    Mr.  tL •, 

has  juft  now  fent  to  enquire  when, 
jrou  areexpe&ed  down.  He  de- 
iigns,  itfeems,  tofet  up,  at  the  next 
general  election,  for  the  borough 
of  *«***#*,  and  greatly  depends 
on  the  intereft  you  have  in  that 
*  place. 


i6o 
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place.  I  fuppofe  you  will  fhortly 
receive  a  letter  from  himielf  on 
the  occafion.  O  may  the  calls 
of  friendfhip  give  weight  to  thole 
I  have  mentioned,  and  influence 
you  to  return !' 


I  happened  to  be  with  Alexis  at  the 
time  of  his  receiving  this.    He  firtt  read 
it  to  himielf,  then  communicated  it  to 
me;  and,  when  he  had  finifhed,    cried 
out,  with  an  extraordinary  emotion- 
Poor  Matilda !    unhappy,  charming 
woman  !  with  what  enchanting  elo- 
quence does  me  plead  again  it  herfelf! 
how  fweetly  labour  to  op^ofe  what  (he 
moft  wifhes  to  obtain!' 
As  I  found  the  ftrongeft  reafon  in  the 
arguments  urged  in  Matilda's  letter,  I 
mu  ft  confefs  that  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  com- 
prehend what  he  meant  by  fpeaking  in 
this  manner;  therefore  defired  he  would 
explain  himfelf,  which  he  immediately 
did,  in  thefe   terms — '  O    friend!    the 
more  I  difcover  of  her  merit,  the  lei's 
I  am  able  to  forget  the  violation  of 
her  honour  !     I  muft  ceafe  to  love  her 
as  I  do,    muft  bring  myfelf  to  look 
upon  her  with  the  lame  indifference 
that  moil    hufbands    do    upon   their 
wives,     before  I    can  fupport,   with 
any  tolerable  degree  of  patience,  the 
thoughts  that    another  has   poflefled 
her/    Thus  did  he  always  talk  when- 
ever we  were  alone;  and  had  Matilda 
known  his  fentiments,  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  moot  point  whether  fhe  would  not 
rather  have  chofe  a  reparation  thnn  to 
live  with  him,  aiter  he  had  reduced  him- 
felf to  fuch  a  ftate  of  infenfibility. 

He  now,  indeed,  began  to  give  great 
indications  that  he  had  nothing  more  at 
heart  than  to  lofe  all  remembrance,  not 
only  of  the  injury  done  to  Matilda,  but 
of  herfelf  alfo.  By  very  fwift  degrees 
he  became  the  reverfe  of  what  he  was 
before  his  going  to  that  fatal  mafque- 
rade.  'Thepleafures  of  the  bottle,  and 
the  converiation  of  the  loofer  part  of  wo- 
mankind, divide  too  much  of  his  time 
between  them  ;  and  he  fecks  in  riots 
and  debaucheries  his  relief  from  melan- 
choly. I  am  told,  however,  that  he  is 
at  prefent  preparing  to  fet  out  for*****: 
but  what  fatisfaftion  can  the  virtuous 
Matilda  receive  from  his  return,  thus 
transformed,  thus  debafed  in  morals 
and  behaviour,  from  the  man  me  had  fo 
dearly  loved,  arid  who  was  once  fo 
worthy  her  efleem  ? 


How  fad  a  reverfe  has  a  few  weeks 
made  in  the  condition  of  this  lately 
happy  pair!  Surely  the  wretch — for  ib 
I  muft  call  him,  be  he  of  what  degree 
or  rank  ibever — who,  for  the  fake  of 
gratifying  the  fleeting  plaafure  of  a  mo- 
ment, has  brought  this  ruin  on  them, 
ought  never  to  be  forgiven  in  this  world, 
whatever  a  fincere  contrition,  if  he  is 
capable  of  it,  may  entitle  him  to  in  the 
ntxt ! 


CHAP.     IV. 

THE  AUTHOR  HA VI NO  FOUND  SOME- 
THING IN  HIS  RAMBLES  WHICH 
HE  SUPPOSES  MAY  BE  OF  VALUE 
TO  THE  OWNER,  CONDESCENDS 
TO  TAKE  UPON  HIM  THE  OFFICE 
OF  A  TOWN-CRIER,  BUT  WAVES 
THE  CEREMONY  OF  THE  GREAT 
O  YES. 

HAPPENING  one  morning  to 
wakemoie  early  than  ordinary,  I 
quitted  my  bed;  and  the  weather  being 
fine,  and  my  humour  more  inclined  to  fe- 
rioufnefs  than  gaiety,  I  took  a  little  walk 
into  Hyde  Park,  not  with  the  leaft  ex- 
pectation of  making  any  difcovery  of 
other  people's  affairs,  but  merely  to  think 
of  my  own  with  more  'liberty  than  I 
could  do  at  home.  I  met  no  living 
creature  in  my  way,  except  fome  birds 
that  perched  upon  the  twigs  of  the  leaf- 
lefs  trees,  and  in  melodious  notes 
chanted  forth  praifes  to  the  approaching 
fprhig.  Thefe  rather  indulging  medi- 
tation, I  patted  flowly  on  by  the  fide  of 
the  Serpentine  River ;  where  my  eyes 
were  attracted  with  the  fight  of  a  white 
fattin  pocket  lying  juft  before  me.  I 
fuppofe  it  might  have  been  dropped  from 
fome  lady's  fide  the  night  before;  for, 
on  my  taking  it  up,  I  found  it  extremely 
damp  with  dew.  I  looked  upon  this  as 
a  lawful  prize,  and  that  I  had  a  right  to 
keep  it,  at  leaft  till  I  could  find  fome- 
body  that  had  a  better  title;  I  therefore 
tied  it  up  in  my  handkerchief,  and,  af- 
ter having  finifhed  my  walk,  took  it 
home  with  me,  where  my  impatience 
did  not  fuffer  me  to  continue  long  with- 
out examining  it.  I  fhall  give  a  faith- 
ful inventory  of  all  the  particulars,  re-< 
ferving  only  one  in  petto,  in  order  td 
prevent  being  impofedupon  by  any  fic- 
titious claimant. 

Money  being  the  chief  idol  of  man* 
kind, 
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fcincf,  I  fliall  give  that  the  preference, 
and  begin  with  the  purfe,  which  had  in 
it  ifive  gold  ducats,  a  leaden  French 
frilling,  a  bent  half-crown,  and  a  me- 
dal of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  in  cop- 
per, very  curious,  but  by  fbme  acci- 
dent had  been  cracked,  and  the  impref- 
fion  in  feveral  parts  pretty  much  erafed. 
The  next  thing  that  prefented  itfelf  was 
a  very  fmall  pocket-book  j  which  I 
ihall  forbear  to  defcribe,  as  well  as  make 
any  mention  of  the  memorandums  it 
contained  to  any  perfon  in  the  world 
bnt  to  the  lady  who  wrote  and  fhall 
come  to  demand  them.  There  was  alfo 
a  chryftal  fmelling-  bottle  half  full  of 
fal  armoniac,  a  tortoife-fhell  fnuff-box 
rimmed  with  gold,  and  a  naked  Venus 
painted  on  the  infide. 

But  the  mod  valuable  part  of  this  car- 
go, at  ieaft  according  to  my  opinion, 
was  fome  papers  ;  not  Bank-bills,  but 
letters,  and  other  writings,  more  de- 
fervrng  the  attention  of  the  pablick, 
and  which  I  mall  make  no  fcrupleto  in- 
fert,  as  they  gradually  fell  under  my 
infpeftion;  efpecially  as  all  of  them 
having  been  fent  under  covers,  which 
were  not  in  the  packet,  the  name  of  the 
lady  to  whom  they  were  directed  can 
only  be  guefled  at. 


£  T  T  E 


I. 


*  MAT)  AH, 

*  T  Now  fend  you  the  catalogue  you 
•*•  *  have  fo  often  requeued  ;  but  in- 

'  treat  you  will  be  fo  good  as  not  to  let 
«  any  one  foul  in  the  world  know  you 

*  had  it  from  him  who  has  the  honour 

*  to  be,  with  the  greateft  refpefr,  &c.' 

The  name  fubfcribed  to  this  had  been 
torn  off,  either  by  defign  or  accidentj  but 
the  paper  which  accompanied  it  was 
perfect  and  entire.  Here  follows  a 
faithful  tranfcript. 


A  CATALOGUE  OF  SOME  VERY 
SCARCE  AND  CURIOUS  PIECES, 
|N  PROSE  AND  VERSE:  ALL 
\»ROTE  BY  SOME  OF  THE  MOST 
EMINENT  HANDS. 

*,  nrHE  Artof  Pleating  in  Converfa- 
*    lion.    An  Heroick  Poem.    By 
the  E—  of  C^r— . 
a.  An  Eflfay  on  Power.    Wrote  ori- 


ginally in  High  Dutch,  and  row  tranf- 
lated  by  a  perfon  of  dittin&ion  int» 
Englifh.  Bound  in  red  Turkey,  finely 
gilt  and  lettered. 

3.  The  Virtues  of  Carmine,  with  a 
Recipe  how  to  prepare  it  with  fuccefs. 
Probatum  eft.  By  the  C— w-  of  C— . 
Gilt  back,  and  lettered. 

4..  Patient  Grizel.  A  Poem  in  She 

Cantos.  By  the  real  C of  Cw. 

Bound  in  calf,  very  plain. 

5.  The  Politician  Defeated.     A  tyo- 
vel.     In  Three  Parts.    By  the  E— — — 
of  E— -.     Stitched  in  blue  paper. 

6.  The  Croaker.    A  Tragi-  comical 
Farce  of  One  Aft.    By  L R . 

7.  Cookery  Improved,  after  the  Epi- 
curean Stile.     By  a  Club  of  Gentle- 
men.    In  fheets. 

8.  The  Chafte  Maid  ;  or,   A  New 
Way  to  Amufe  the  Town.     A  Co- 
medy of  Three  Afts,  each  fufficient  for 
a  Winter  Nighf  s  Entertainment.    By 
the  facetious  H—  F ,  Efq. 

9.  Rules  to  Chufe  a  Wife;  mewing 
the  AbfurdSty  of  all  thofe  generally  ob  - 

ferved.     By   Sir  J C .     In 

boards. 

10.  A  Philosophical  Definition    of 
Card  Craft,  upwards  of  Forty  Yeart 
compiling.    By  the  very  learned  and 
moft  ingenious  Profeflbr  Mr.  H— — c. 
Stitched  in  gilt  paper. 

11.  Frugality.    A  Poem.     In  Nine 

Cantos.     By   the  C—  of   B . 

Bound  in  vellum. 

^^.  A  Collection  of  Jefts  and  Merry 
Phrafes,  to  keep  Young  People's  Head* 
from  Aching  with  more  laborious  Stu- 
dies. By  a  Tutor  in  the  Modim  Sci- 
ences. Finely  bound  in  blue  Turkey* 
gilt  back,  and  lettered. 

1 3 .  Try  before  you  Buy.  A  Poem 
after  the  Manner  of  Hudibra«.  By  the 
E of  R .  In  boards. 

14..  The  Charms  ot  Novelty.  A 
Pindarick  Effay.  By  Mifs  C— — .  In 
fheets. 

15.  The  Pleafures  of  Matrimonyj 
or,  Who  would  not  be  a  Hulband?  A 
Farce.  By  L— •  V — — .  Stitched, 
and  very  much  fullied  with  often  reading. 

i£.  A  Differ! atiou  on  Flies  Eggs. 
By  the  Prefident  of  a  learned  Society. 
In  boards. 

17.  J-augh  and  Lie  Down.    A  Bal- 
lad Opera  of  Three  Aas.     By  L • 

P — — .     Stitched  in  blue  paper. 

1 8.  An  Eflay  to  prove  that  True 
Honour   ii   always    concomitant  witk 

X  Good 
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Good  Senfe.     By  the  E of  O . 

Bound  in  plain  blue  Turkey. 

19.  Conjugal  Love.     A  Paftoral  of 

One  continued  Scene.     By  the  E 

Of  N .     Printed  on  a  new  Elzevir 

letter,  and  neatly  bound,  without  taw- 
drineis  or  affectation. 

ao.     The  Patriot.     A  Secret  Hif- 

tory.    By  G— — —  D ,  Efq.  Bound 

in  clouded  calf. 

21.  The  Double  Dealer;  or,  The 
Weftminfter  Difappointment.  A  Farce 

of  Two  Aas.    By  Sir  G V . 

Stitched  in  cap  paper. 

ai.    An  Eulogy  on  Apoftacy.     By 

L G— — .     Bound  in    calf,   and 

gilt  back. 

23.  Love  in  a  Bottle.  A  Poem, 
in  Three  Cantos.  By  the  E— —  of 
Jvi .  Stitched  in  blue  paper. 

04.  Redivivus;  or,  Old  Age  and 
Gallantry  Reconciled.  A  Humorous 

Farce,  of  One  Aft.    By  the  E of 

H .     Stitched. 

ac.  An  Exhortation  to  Hofpitality  to 
Foreigners,  even  though  it  mould  happen 
to  be  dettruftive  to  the  Liberties  of  the 
Natives.  By  L  —  •  T ,  as  he  de- 
livered it  at  the  Haymarket.  Bound  in 
the  French  .tafte. 
•  26.  Criticifms  on  the  Pi  ay  of  Rule  a 

Wife  and  Have   a  Wife.    "By  L 

p .     Jn  boards. 

ay.  The  Fox  Weary  of  Goofe  Hunt- 
ing. A  Fable.  By  the  D of 

JD — .     Bound  in  parchment. 

28.  The    Lover's  Catechifm.       A 
New  Ballad.     By  the  celebrated  Mifs 

29.  An  Infallible  Remedy  for  Cur- 
ing the  Scotch  Itch  without  Bleeding. 
By  the  D of  A . 

30.  The  Beauties  of  Doroeftick  Life, 
HIu  {crated  with  Examples.     A  Pattoral 

Edogue.      By  the  D of  B . 

Neatly  bound. 

31.  Love  Levels  All;  or,  a.  Lucky 
Trip  to  Bath.     An  Epic  Poem,  with- 
out any  Epifodes.     By   C B — — . 

Printed  on  a  half  worn-out  letter,  but 
very  richly  bound. 

32.  Initruftions  for  a  Supplement  to 
Arthur  Collins's  Peerage  of  England. 
By  L— —  Lt— — .     Stitched  in  marble 
paper. 

33.  Verfes  in  Praife  of  Breeding.   By 
Mils  W . 

34.  True  Magnificence.     An  He- 
roick  Pcem.     By  the  D— —  of  M— — , 
Finely  bound. 


35.  Love  in  a  Coach.     A  True  Se- 
cret Hiftory.      By    C .    V ~-. 

Stitched. 

36.  Second  Thoughts  Beft.     A  Phi- 
lofophical  Treadle,  dedicated  to  a  Bro- 
ther of  the  Horn.      By  Mr.  W— -. 
Bound  in  flieeps-fkin. 

37.  The  Triumvirate  of  Converts. 
Bein^,  a  Series  of  Epiftles  on  Moral  and 
Religious  Subjects,    which  parted   bc- 

and  Mrs.  C  — — .     In  boards. 

38.  The  Efcape.      A  Satire.     In- 
fcribed  to  L"1       D          M— — ,  by  a 
Well-wifher  to  her  Ladyfhip. 

39.  A  Letter  fent  with  a  SideofVeni- 

fon  to  the  celebrated  Mrs.  J D— — , 

in    the  Piazza,   Covent  Garden.    By 

4.0.  A  Short  Treatife  concerning 
Publick  and  Private  Charities ;  proving 
to  a  Demonftration,  that  the  former  are 
of  much  more  Emolument  to  the  Giver 

than  the  latter.  By  L E— — 

J— .  Curioufly  bound,  with  a  Re, 
gifter. 

41.  The  Humiliation.  A  Poem. 
Addreffed  to  the  Inexorables.  By 
I, G S- .  Stitched. 

41.  A  Prophecy  that  Votes  for  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  will  fall  to  no  Price 
at  the  next  Weihnir.fter  Election.  By 
Sh-W Y , 

Hiving  folded  and  replaced  this  pa-, 

rr  in  the  pocket  whence  I  had  taken  it? 
proceeded  to  the  other. 


LETTER     II. 

*    DFAR    MAOAM, 

*  |T  niuft  be  confefled  you  are  en* 
•*  *  dowcd  with  a  courage  and  refo. 
lution  fuperior  to  what  moft  of  your 
fex  can  boait  of;  but  you  muft  give 
me  leave  to  fay,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  in  thefe  affairs  we  men  run  much 
the  greateft  hazards:  in  cafe'ofadifco* 
very,  our  peribns  are  liable  to  fall  a  la- 
crirke  to  the  refentment  of  an  injured 
hufband,  and  our  fortunes  fure  to  be 
ruined  by  way  of  reparation  of  his  dii« 
grace;  whereas  the  worft  you  have  to 
fear  is  a  divorce.  The  laws  are  fa- 
vourable to  wives;  the  portion  you 
brought  with  you  is  either  returned, 
or  an  annuity  equivalent:  and  as  for 
the  little  fhame  you  fuitain  by  iuch  a 
procedure,  it  is  well  atoned  for  by 
*  your 
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your  being  freed  from  the  loathfome 
carefles  of  the  man  you  hate,  and  at 
full  liberty  to  purfue  your  inclinations 
with  him  you  love.  Be  affined,  Ma- 
dam, I  would  venture  much  for  the 
continuance  of  the  blefling  you  permit 
me  to  enjoy  j  but  I  find  the  intercourfe 
between  us  begins  to  be  fufpec~le«i,  and 
you  muft  therefore  pardon  me  that  I 
yield  to  neceflity,  and  refrain  any  far- 
ther meetings  with  you,  at  lead  for 
the  prefent.  I  was  yefterday  at  court, 
and  heard  fome  whifpers,  that  your 
jealous  coxcomb  would  foon  be  fent 
abroad:  if  fuch  a  thing  mould  happen, 
as  I  have  ibme  pretty  good  reafons  to 
believe  it  will,  I  fhall  return  with  dou- 
ble tranfport  to  your  embraces;  till 
then,  prudence  obliges  me  to  deny 
myfelf  that  happinefs.  But  at  how 
great  a  diftance  foever  I  keep  my  per- 
fon,  I  beg  you  will  do  me  the  juitice 
to  believe  my  heart  is  always  with 
you  j  and  that  I  can  never  ceafe  to  be, 
with  the  greateft  fincerity,  &c. 

«  PHILETES/ 


P.  S.  I  would  not  have  you  har- 
bour any  unjuft  fufpicions  either 
of  me  or  your  fair  friend;  for, 
upon  my  foul!  I  never  had  tbe 
leaft  defign  upon  her  in  the  way 
you  mean;  and  you  will  find, 
whenever  it  is  convenient  for  me 
to  renew  my  devoirs  to  you,  that 
Hike  no  woman  belter  than  your- 
felf.  Once  more  I  bid  you  un- 
willingly adieu.* 


BETTER     III. 

'    DEAR  CREATURE, 

TTOUR  Damon,  and  my  Strephon, 
^  «  as  we  call  them,  are  both  with 
me.  They  have  found  out  the  moft 
charming  place  that  ever  was  for  us  to 
fcamper  to,  whenever  we  can  delude 
the  eyes  of  our  impertinent  gaolers. 
If  you  can  find  any  excuf'e  to  get 
loofe  from  yours,  the  rendezvous  agreed 
upon  is  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine 
River,  ju-ft  after  fun-fet,  whence  we 
a«-c  to  follow  our  leaders  where  they 
(hall  pleafe  to  conduct  us.  Lady 
Fillup  has  a  route  to-night;  you  may 
tell  your  tyrant  you  are  going  there. 
But  why  Ihould  I  put  pretences  into 


a  head  fo  much  more  fertile  than  mv 
own  ?  Fail  not  to  come,  however,  if 
it  be  not  a  thing  utterly  impoifible  for 
human  wit  to  accomplifh:  but  let  u» 
know  your  refolution  by  the  bearer. 
I  am,  &c. 

«   CORINNA. 

•  P.  S.  While  I  was  writing  the 
*  above,  Damon,  to  ftiew  either 
'  his  love  or  wit,  or  both,  took  up 
'  a  pen,  and  employed  it  in  the  en- 
«  clofed.' 


"    TO  MY  SeUI/S    TREASURE. 

"  pLY,  charmer,  fly!  leave  homebred 

"  cares  behind  j 
**  With   thoughts  of  coming  joys  fill  all 

f<  your  mind: 
"  Let  fmiling  pleafure  wanton  o'er  your 

"  face, 
"  And   kindling  tranfports  brighten  ev'ry 

u  grace. 
<*  Each  vein  of  mine  beats  high  with  love's 

**  alarms; 
**  Hade,   then,  and  lull  me  gently  in  your 

"  arms!" 

"  I  know  I  am  a  bad  poet,  but  yon 
"  will  find  me  a  better  lover,  and  that 
<(  your  charms  are  capable  of  infpiring 
"  me  with  more  fire  than  all  the  ladies 
"  of  Parnaffus  put  together.  Iam,&;c, 

"DAMON." 

The  letter  of  Philetes,  and  that  of 
Corinna  and  Damon,  being  dated  on 
the  fame  day,  difcovered  to  me  that  the 
lady  who  received  them  was  not  quite 
inconfolable  for  the  lois  of  one  lover,  as 
fhe  had  another  in  ftore;  and  alfo  that 
me  failed  not  to  comply  with  the  invi- 
tation of  Damon,  and  that  fhe  had  drop- 
ped ^  her  pocket  at  the  rendezvous  ap- 
pointed by  Corinna. 

I  make  no  queftion  but  that  the  inquifi- 
tive  reader  would  be  glad  to  know  the 
name  and  rank  of  this  fo  much  ad- 
mired lady;  but  as  I  can  do  no  more, 
at  moft,  than  guefs  at  either,  I  mould 
be  loth  to  impofe  my  bare  and  uncer- 
tain conjectures  upon  the  publick,  for 
fear  of  a  miftake,  and  being  guilty  of 
the  worft  of  wrongs,  that  ot  preju- 
dicing the  character  of  an  innocent  per- 
fon.  I  wifh  every  one  would  pay  as 
much  regard  as  myfelf  to  what  Shake- 
fpeare  fays  on- this  occafion— 

X  a  *  Good 
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«  Gflod  name,  in  man  or  woman, 

4  I»  fhe  immediate  jewel  of  our  fouls. 

*  Who  fteals  my  purfe,  ftcals  trafh;   *tis 

«  fomething,  nothing  5 

*  'Twas  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  Have 

<  to  thoufirids j 

*  But  he  that  filches  from  me  my  good 

•  name, 

*  Robs  me  of  that  which  not  enriches  him, 

*  And  makes  me  poor  indeed.* 

Could  I  have  formed  even  the  moft 
diftant  fuppofition  to  what  place  Stre- 
phcm  and  Damon  had  conduced  their 
ladies,  I  doubt  not  but  my  curiofity 
would  have  carried  me  thither,  where 
my  enquiries  might  perhaps  have  gained 
me  the  fatisfaclion  of  knowing  how 
much  of  the  night  thefc  inamoratos 
had  pafled  together,  and  in  what  man- 
ner they  had  been  entertained;  but  no 
mention  being  made  of  any  thing  far- 
ther than  the  place  where  they  were  to 
meet,  I  was  obliged  to  content  myfelf 
with  what  difcoveries  I  had  made,  and 
fo  mud  the  reader  alfo. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  with- 
out an  observation  which  has  conftantly 
occurred  to  me  whenever  any  thing  fell 
in  my  way  of  the  kind  I  have  been  re- 
lating, which  is  this.  As  the  wife  has 
the  honour  of  her  hufband  in  keeping,  it 
feems  to  me  a  mod  ungenerous  and 
cruel  addition  to  the  crime  of  wronging 
his  bed,  when  by  publick  indifcretions 
fhe  expofes  him  to  that  contempt  and  ri- 
dicule which  the  world,  though  without 
the  lead  fhadow  of  reaion  or  juftice,  is 
always  fure  to  call  upon  the  hulband  of 
a  tranfgrefling  wife. 

I  know  very  well  people  are  apt  to 
fay,  that  when  a  woman  abandons  her- 
felf  to  vice,  {he  presently  becomes  utterly 
incapable  of  paying  any  regard  to  her 
own  reputation,  much  iefs  to  that  of 
her  hulband;  and  that  it  appears  a 
much  greater  matter  of  furprize  when 
they  fee  women,  a*  it  muft  be  confefled 
many  fuch  there  are,  who,  without  be- 
ing criminal  in  fa&,  behave  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  draw  on  themfelves  the 
levereft  ceufures.  Though  I  nauft  al- 
low that  this  too  frequently  happens, 
yet  I  cannot  agree  in  opinion  with  thofe 
who  leem  to  wonder  it  mould  be  fo,  and 
look  upon  it  as  a  kind  of  inconiiftency  ia 
nature;  I  rather  imagine  that  guilt  is 
more  likely  to  infpire  circumfpection. 
A  woman  who  knows  lit rfelf  culpable, 
I  ftiould  expect  to  be  very  careful  not  to 


do  any  thing  in  pubKck  that  might 
caufe  fufpicion  of  her  being  Iefs  re- 
ferved  in  private;  whereas  a  confciouf- 
nefs  of  innocence,  efpecially  in  athought- 
lefs  difpofition,  may  eaiily  render  a  wo- 
man unguarded,  and  Iefs  obfervant  of 
thofe  decorums  which,  though  not  ef- 
iential  to  virtue,  are  doubtlefs  neceflary 
to  reputation. 


CHAP.     V. 

TURNS  CHIEFLY  UPON  THE  SUB- 
JECT OF  EDUCATION,  AND  CON- 
TAINS  SOME  THINGS  WHICH  THE 
AUTHOR  IS  APPREHENSIVE  WILL 
NOT  BE  VERY  AGREEABLE  TO 
THE  FEMALE  PART  OF  HIS  READ- 
ERS. 

THE  good  or  the  ill  fortune  of  our 
whole  lives  chiefly  depends  on  the 
firft  bent  given  to  our  minds  in  youth. 
Impreffions  made  in  our  early  years  taks 
a  deep  root  within  us,  grow  up  with  us 
to  maturity,  become  part  of  ourfelves  j 
fo  that  they  may  properly  be  called  afe- 
cond  nature,  and  are  feldom,  if  ever, 
totally  eradicated.  According  to  one 
of  our  Englifli  poets— 

•  Children,  like  tender  ofiers,  take  the  bow; 
'  And,  as  they  firft  are  fafliion'd,  ftill  will 
*  grow.' 

For  this  reafon  it  is  that  parents,  un- 
lefs  they  are  very  remils  indeed,  take  fo 
much  pride  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  beftwwing  on  them  every  ac- 
compliihment  befitting  their  rank  and 
circumthinces,  and  oftentimes  more 
than  will  well  agree  with  either.  Yet  all 
this  will  not  do;  there  are  lome  previous 
fteps  to  be  taken,  without  which  all  the 
improvements  we  can  make,  from  the 
leflbns  of  the  mod  able  mafters,  will 
never  render  us  worthy  the  efteem  -of 
others,  or  truly  happy  in  ourfelves,  for 
any  length  of  time.  Pride,  and  an  im- 
patience of  controul,  are  the  firft  pro- 
penfities  difcoverable  in  human  natures 
if  thefe  are  humoured  and  indulged  in 
their  beginnings,  which  is  indeed  in  our 
moft  early  years,  they  will  foon  become 
too  headltrong  and  too  turbulent  to  be 
afterwards  retrained  and  fubjected  te 
the  government  of  reafon  by  any  me- 
thods whatever  that  can  be  Ukcn  for 

that 
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that  pwrpofe;  thefirft  indications  mould 
therefore  be  carefully  watched,  and 
checked  m every  inltance. 

I  fmile  to  think  what  objections  are 
commonly  made,  by  ibme  over-fond  pa- 
rents, to  fuch  a  manner  of  proceeding. 
If  I  am  not  miftaktn,  thefe  two  are  the 
principal:  that  to  curb  children  too  much 
is  apt  to  break  their  fpiritsj  and  that  the 
world  being  fo  full  of  difappointments, 
few  people  efcape  them  when  they  come 
to  maturity,  it  is  pity  the  poor  things 
fliould  know  Ibrrow  before  their  time. 
To  both  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  make 
this  reply — 

Firtt,  as  to  what  they  call  the  break- 
ing of  the  fpirit.  That  due  decorum  I 
would  recommend,  takes  no  more  of  the 
fpirit  from  the  young  Mafter  or  Mifs 
than  what  is  necellary  to  keep  them  from 
running  into  thofe  follies  and  excefles 
which,  how  excufeable  foever  in  child- 
hood, render  them  contemptible  in 
riper  yearsj  as  the  flcilful  gardener  lops 
from  his  tender  plant  thofe  fuptrfluous 
branches  which,  if  fufFered  to  continue, 
would  hinder  it  from  growing  to  perfec- 
tion. Then,  as  to  the  fecoud,  every 
one  knows  the  forrows  their  little  hearts 
are  capable  of  feeling  make  no  lafting 
impreflion  on  them}  they  will  cry  one 
moment,  and  laugh  the  next.  The  con- 
tradiction they  meet  with  will  only  make 
them  fenfible  that  they  neither  can  nor 
ought  to  expect  they  are  to  have  their 
will  in  all  things;  and  the  trifling  dif- 
appointments given  them,  will  enable 
them  to  fuftain  with  fortitude  thofe 
of  more  confequence,  which  may  here- 
after pofilbly  befal  them.  A  boy  is 
lefs  liable  to  the  danger  of  being  fpoiled 
by  too  much  indulgence  than  a  girlj  be- 
caufe  he  is  no  fooner  taken  from  the 
nurfery,  than  he  is  either  put  out  to 
fchool,  or,  if  of  a  fuperior  rank,  under 
the  infpection  of  a  tutor. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  pretty  nearly 
related,  by  marriage,  to  Lady  Plyant; 
her  late  hit  (band  being  my  firll  coufm. 
Decency  obliges  me  to  vilit  the  widow 
fometimes:  me  is  a  very  affable,  good- 
natured  woman;  and  has,  indeed,  a 
greater  (hare  of  underitanding  than  her1 
too  great  compliance  with  the  cuftoms 
of  the  age  will  permit  her  to  make  fliew 
of.  She  keeps  a  prodigious  deal  of 
company,  for  which  reafon  I  fee  her 
much  lefs  frequently  than  otherwife  I 
fliould  doj  but  happening  to  pals  by  her 
houi'c  one  day  when  no  coach  or  chair 
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was  in  waiting  there,    I   ventured  t« 

knock  at  the  door,  and  was  glad  to  be 
told  me  was  alone.  I  had  not,  how. 
ever,  been  with  her  above  ten  minutes, 
before  two  or  three  loud  raps  proclaimed 
the  appioach  of  fome  newgueft,  and  ure- 
iently  after  a  grave  elderly  lady  was  in- 
troduced. Lady  Plyant  received  her 
with  much  politenefs,  and  a  great  (hew 
of  friendship  j  and,  after  the  fir  ft  faluta- 
tions  were  over,  and  we  had  re-feated 
ourf elves,  faid  to  her— 

Lady  Plyant.  Dear  Mrs.  Loyter,  I 
have  not  f'een  you  this  age,  and  have 
been  quite  unhappy  in  the  want  of  you. 

Mrs,  Loyter.  Dear  Lady  Plyant, 
the  lofs  is  wholly  mine.  But  I  have 
been  fo  embai  raffed — my  poor  girl  has 
been  extremely  indiipofed. 

Lady  Ply  ant.  Blefs  me!  Mifs  not 
well,  and  I  hear  nothing  of  it  I  But 
I  hope  (lie  is  better  ? 

Mrs.  Loyter.  Perfectly  recovered, 
Madam.  She  will  have  the  honour  of 
waiting  on  your  lady/hip  this  evening. 
She  is  gone  to  make  a  few  /ifits,  but 
prayed  heartily  to  find  nobody  at  home, 
that  flie  might  follow  me  here  the  (boner. 

Lady  Plyant.  How  perfectly  kind 
that  was  !  Well,  me  is  a  charming 
creature;  you  are  thehappieft  woman  in 
the  world  in  having  fuch  a  daughter. 
I  proteft,  among  all  my  acquaintance,  I 
do  not  know  any  young  lady  that  comes 
up  to  herj  there  is  ibmething  fo  fweet, 
fo  engaging,  in  every  thing  fhe  does. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  She  is  infinitely  obliged 
to  your  ladyfhip.  Indeed,  I  have  uiken 
a  great  deal  of  pains  with  b-i ,  for,  as 
I  have  no  other  daughter,  I  mould  ne- 
ver have  forgiven  myfelf  if  I  had  not 
ufed  my  utmoil  endeavours  to  form  her 
mind  fo  as  to  make  her  as  agreeable  as 
poflible  to  her  acquaintance. 

Lady  Plyant.  Oh,  Madam,  the 
world  mult  allow  you  have;  Mifs  is  the 
darling  of  every  body  that  knows  her. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  The  girl  has  a  great 
deal  of  good-nature,  Madam,  and  does 
not  want  a  genius  and  capacity  to  mingle 
in  converfution  on  almoit  any  lubjeft 
becoming  a  young  lady  to  be  acquainted 
with. — 

I  had  been  upon  the  wing  to  take  my 
flight  almoft  from  the  moment  Mrs, 
Loyter  came  in;  but  what  was  faid  in  re- 
lation to  her  daughter  determined  me  to 
ftay  till  Mifs  arrived,  in  order  to  be 
convinced  how  far  her  perfon  and  be- 
havipur  correfponded  with  the  high  cha- 
racter 
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*acter  which  had  been  given  of  her.  At 
length  Mifs  Loyter  appeared,  and  I 
ftretched  my  eyelidsto  their  full  extent,  to 
take  in  all  the  charms  I  hid  heard  fhe  was 
pofleffed  of.  The  girl,  indeed,  was  well 
enough}  but  I  could  difcover  nothing 
extraordinary  about  her,  nor  did  her  eyes 
or  air  give  any  indications  of  that  capacity 
her  mother  feemed  to  boaft  of;  hat  as  I 
thought  it  unfair  to  give  a  verdict:  on 
jnere  appearances,  I  fufpended  my  judg- 
ment on  her  understanding  till  I  had  more 
fubftantial  proofs. 

The  difcourfe  at  firft  was  only  on 
where  (he  had  been,  who  fhe  had  feen, 
arid  how  fuch  and  fuchu  lady  was drefled. 
1  found  Mils  talked  very  learnedly  on 
this  fubject,  and  therefore  was  not  with- 
out hope  of  hearing  fomething  from  her 
equally  lively  on  others  of  more  import- 
ance; but  none  being  ftarted,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  liften  to  the  feveral  animadver- 
iions  made  by  thele  three  ladies  on  caps, 
flounces,  and  fuch  like.  At  lafr,  Mifs 
happening  to  fay  that  me  had  met  Mrs. 

O •  in  one  of  the  vifits  (lie  had  been 

making,  I  preiently  catched  up  the  word, 
and  faid  to  her — *  Then,   Madam,  I 
doubt  not  but  fome  convention  parted 
which  you  will  do  us  the  favour  to  re- 
peat, as  the  lady  you  mention  if?  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  publick  affairs, 
and  indeed reafons  on  them  very  juftly.' 
To  which  fhe  replied — «  So  they  fay,  Sir; 
but  fhe  was  juit  going  out  when  I  came 


do  with  the  annals  of  the  country  they 

were  bom  in. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  Thefe  things  are  quite 
out  of  my  daughter's  way;  but  for  all 
that,  I  can  aflure  you,  Sir,  fhe  reads  a 
great  deal. 

Author.  It  would  be  a  pity,  indeed, 
Madam,  fo  fine  a  young  lady  mould  be 
altogether  ignorant  of  books.  I  imagine, 
therefore,  that  Mifs's  genius  foars  to  a 
higher  pitch,  the  wonders  of  the  creation; 
I  make  no  queftion  but  fhe  has  read  Le 
Spectacle  de  la  Nature. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  I  believe  not,  Sir. — Have 
you,  my  dear  ? 

Mifs.  Not  I,  truly;  but  I  have  heard 
enough  of  it.  They  fay  there  are  four 
volumes  of  it  taken  up  with  nothing  but 
a  defcription  of  trees,  birds,  beads,  fifhes, 
and  nafty  infects. 

Author.  What  do  you  think,  Madam, 
of  Fontenelle's  Plurality  of  Worlds? 

Mifs.  O  hang  it,  I  was  never  fo  dif- 
appointed  in  my  life  ;  I  thought  by  the 
beginning,  when  I  found  a  gentleman  and 
lady  were  taking  their  walk  together  by 
moon -light,  fome  pretty  ad  venture  would 
have  en  fued;  but,  good  God!  the  author 
has  made  them  talk  of  nothing  but 
planets,  and  the  things  that  happen  in 
the  fky. 

Author.  I  fancy,  then,  Mifs,  romances 
and  novels  are  chiefly  your  tafte. 

Mifs.  1  hate  romances,  they  are  too 
tedious;  as  for  novels,  I  like  fome  of 


in;  and  indeed  I  was  heartily  glad  of     them    well  enough,   particularly  Mrs. 


it,  for  I  hate  to  hear  a  deal  of  ftuff 

about  things  I  know  nothing  ofV  As 
I  had  a  good  fhare  in  the  enfuing  part  of 
this  converfation,  I  fhall,  to  avoid  con- 
fufion,  repeat  my  own  words  as  if  fpoke 
by  another  perfon. 

Author.  Then,  Madam,  you  have  no 
relifh  for  politicks  ? 

Mifs.  No  truly,  Sir.  What  btifmefs 
have  I  with  the  tranfactions  of  kings, 
and  princes,  and  parliaments  ?  It  makts 
me  fick  to  hear  fo  much  of  wars,  and 
treaties,  and  conventions,  and  taxes,  and 
grievances,  and  fuch  nonlenfe. 

Author.  I  muft  confefs,  Madam,  the 
affairs  of  Europe  are  a  little  intricate  at 
prefent,  and  may  be  puzzling  to  a  lady's 
comprehenfion ;  but  I  fuppole  you  are 
not  unacquainted  with  the  hiltories  of 
form-  r  times. 

Mijs.  Lord,  Sir,  what  have  I  to  do 
with  former  times  ? 

Every  one,  Madam,  has  to 


Behn's  :  but  I  know  not  how  it  is,  the 
authors  rjow-a-days  have  got  fuch  a  way 
of  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  their 
ftories,  that  one  forgets  one  half  before 
one  comes  to  the  other. 

Author.  Digreffions,  Mifs,  when  they 
contain  finefentiments  and  judicious  re- 
marks, are  certainly  the  mod  valuable 
parts  of  that  fort  of  writing. 

Mifs.  I  cannot  think  foj  and  I  could 
wifh  the  authors  would  keep  their  fenti- 
ments  and  remarks  to  themfelves,  orelfe 
have  them  printed  in  a  different  letter, 
that  one  might  know  when  to  begin  and 
when  to  leave  off. 

Author.  I  prefume,  Mifs,  you  are 
fond  of  poetry  ? 

Mifs.  Not  very  fond  ;  I  canTt  fay  I 
ever  read  much  of  it.— 

I  thought  1  had  now  fufficiently  found- 
ed the  genius  and  capacity  of  this  young 
lady;  therefore  ceafed  to  engrofs  her  any 
longer  to  myielf,  and  focn  after  took 
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my  leave,  fecretly  wondering  at  the 
ilrange  partiality  of  Mrs.  Loyter,  in  re- 
gard both  of  herfelf  and  daughter.  A 
few  hours,  however,  made  me  bcc;in  to 
judge  fomewhat  more  favourably  of  thefe 
ladies.  '  Though  Mrs.  Loyter,'  (aid  I 
within  myfeif,  '  is  miftaken  in  believing 
(he  has  been  able  to  make  her  daugh- 
ter pafs  fora  wit,  her  endeavours,  m,t- 
withltanding,  may  have  had  better  fuc- 
cefs  in  other  accomplishments  more 
eflential  to  her  happinefs;  (lie  may  have 
made  her  a  good  ceconomift,  and  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  every  thing  re- 
quilite  for  the  well  managing  a  family. ' 
I  had  the  more  reafon  to  imagine  that 
this  young  lady  was  trained  up  in  fruga- 
lity and  good  houfewifery,  as  I  had  been 
told,  that  Mr.  Loyter  lived  to  the  height 
of  his  income  ;  that  he  favec.1  no  money ; 
had  feveral  fons,  the  eldeft  of  whom, 
after  his  deceafe,  was  to  run  away  with 
the  eftate ;  fo  that  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected the  daughter  would  have  any  for- 
tune to  entitle  her  to  a  hu(band  at  all 
jfuitable  to  the  appearance  (he  made.  But, 
as  I  was  always  willing  to  be  convinced 
whether  my  conjectures  were  right  or 
•vrong,  I  refolved  to  make  an  Invifible 
Vifrt  to  this  family.  Jult  as  I  came  to 
the  houfe,  Mr.  Loyter  was  goinj*  out, 
and  the  door  being  opened  for  him,  I 
dipped  in,  and  went  up  (lairs.  The  old 
lady  was  fitting  in  the  dining-room  win- 
dow with  her  fpectaclr.s  on,  very  hard  at 
work.  Breakfaft  was  but  ju(t  over,  as 
I  found  by  the  maid's  removing  the  tea- 
equipage  ;  and  Mils  was  gone  up  to  drefs, 
it  feems,  for  (lie  came  down  prefently  af- 
ter in  the  fame  form  I  had  feen  her 
at  Lady  Plyant's:  (he  ran  directly  to  the 
great  glafs,  in  order  to  examine  how  her 
petticoats  hung  at  the  bottom;  and  then 
turned  to  her  mother,  and  feeing  what 
ftie  was  about,  (aid  to  her — 

Mifs.  Lord,  mamma,  have  you  not 
done  mending  my  tippet  yet ! 

Mrs.  Loyter.  Indeed,  my  dear,  it  is 
paft  mending;  you  have  torn  the  lace  in 
twenty  places,  J  believe,  with  thole  ugly 
pins  in  your  ftomacher;  I  with  you  would 
take  more  care  of  your  things. 

Mifs.  Indeed  I  can't  be  a  (hive  to  my 
cloaths. 

Mrs.  Lojter.  I  would  not  have  you, 
rny  dear ;  but  this  vexes  me,  becaufc  it  is 
the  only  handlbme  tippet  you  have.  You 
muft  e'en  try  to  coax  your  father  to  give 
you  a  couple  of  pieces  to  buy  you  another, 
the  firft  time  you  find  him  in  a  good  hu- 
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inour ;  for  I  allure  you  I  have  not  a  fingle 
guinea  in  the  world. 

Mifs.  Well,  'tis  a  fliameful  thing  one 
lias  not  money  enough  without  alking 
for,  when  one  has  a  fancy  to  any  thing, 
But,  mamma,  can  nothing  be  done  with 
this  lace  ? 

Mrs.  Loyter.  It  will  never  make  up 
again  in  the  (hape  it  is ;  but  I  believe  I 
may  contrive  to  make  a  handfome  tucker 
of  it. 

Mifs.  Oh,  I  (hall  like  a  tucker  of  it 
vaftly.  Pray,  mamma,  do  it  as  foon  a* 
you  can. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  Where  are  you  going, 
my  dear  ? 

Mifs.  I  am  only  going  to  the  next 
ftreet  to  Lady  Lovetoy's,  to  a(k  if  Mil* 
will  take  a  walk  with  me  in  the  Park. 

Mrs.  Loyter.  Do  not  ftay  too  long; 
your  father  brings  company  home  to- 
day, and  we  are  to  have  a  great  dinner. 
Mr.  BlofTom,  and  his  fon  jultcome  from 
the  univerfity,  are  to  be  here,  fo  I  would 
not  have  you  out  of  the  way  for  the 
world  ;  who  can  tell  what  may  happen? 

Mifs.  Oh,  why  did  not  I  know  that 
fooner?  I  would  have  had  on  my  new 
gauze  cap ;  but,  'tis  no  matter,  I  will 
come  home  time  enough  to  change  it. 

With  thci'e  words  (he  (hatched  up  her 
little  muff,  and  galloped  down  flairs, 
leaving  her  poor  mother  poring  over  the 
breaches  (he  had  undertaken  to  rectify. 

Methinks  I  hear  how  heartily  the  gay 
and  witty  part' of  my  readers  will  laugh, 
at  the  character  of  Mils  Loyter;  they 
will  certainly  look  upon  her  as  a  (talk- 
ing, ftaring,  ftupid,  notelefs  creature -r  a 
moving  piece  of  mere  matter,  uninform- 
ed by  any  foul  or  fpirit,  wholly  incapable 
of  deriving  praife,  and  equally  infenfible 
of  contempt.  'Tis  true  (he  appears  lo, 
yet  may  it  not  be  owing  fo  much  to  any 
deficiency  of  nature  in  her,  as  to  the 
miftaken  fondnefs  of  a  mother,  who, 
fearing  to  give  her  a  moment's  difcon- 
tent,  neglected  to  rouze  the  native  dug- 
gimnefs  of  her  faculties  by  any  exercifs 
or  employment. 

What  therefore  can  be  expected  from 
a  young  per/on  bred  in  a  fupiue  indolence, 
accuttomed  to  have  her  will  in  every 
thing,  and  fcarce  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween  good  and  evil ;  but  that  (he  (hould, 
all  her  life,  aft  as  chance,  or  as  her  own 
undittinguifhing  fancy  (hall  direct? — 
Blefs  all  fober  and  thinking  men  from  a 
wife  of  this  cait ! 

CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

TftE  AUTHOR.  EXPECTS  WILL  MAKE 
A  FULL  ATONEMENT  TO  THE 
LADIES  FOR  TOO  MUCH  PLAIN 
PEALING)  AS  SOME  OF  THEM  MAY 
THINK,  OF  THE  PRECEDING 
CHAPTER. 

WOMEN  and  wedlock  are  the 
common  topicks  of  ridicule 
among  men  who,  without  one  fpark  of 
genius  or  capacity,  imagine  tiiemfc-lves 
wits,  and  fet  up  for  fuch  :  but,  whatever 
either  they,  or  iome  who  even  have  a  bet- 
ter way  of  thinking  in  other  things,  pre- 
tend to  alledge  againft  the  lex,  it  is  very 
evident,  and  muft  be  confefled,  that  Na- 
ture has  endowed  the  minds  of  many 
women  with  as  great  and  valuable  talents 
as  ever  fhe  beftowed  on  men. 

Numberlefs  are  the  examples  which 
might  be  brought  from  the  records,  both 
of  ancient  and  modern  hiftory,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  this  aflertion  ;  but  I  mail 
content  myfelf  with  mentioning  only  a 
lew,  yet  enough  to  make  thofe  unworthy 
maligners  of  a  lex,  to  whom  they  know 
in  their  own  hearts  they  are  indebted  for 
all  the  convenience  and  happir.efs  of  their 
lives,  take  fliame  to  themlelves,  and 
blufh  for  what  they  have  laid.  Who  is 
fo  ignorant,  as  not.  to  have  heard  of  the 
famed  Cornelia  of  Rome ;  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi,  and  the  wife  of  Brutus  ; 
the  learned  Hypatia  of  Greece ;  the 
Boadicea  and  the  Cartifmuda  of  ancient 
Britain  ?  But  it  is  needlefs  to  look  back 
into  fuch  diftant  times ;  the  wife  of  the 
late  Peter  the  Great  of  Mufcovy  ;  the 
imperial  heroine  of  Germany;  Signora 
Laura  of  Italy  j  and  the  prefent  queens 
of  Sweden  and  the  Two  Sicilies  j  are  no 
lets  publick  than  mining  proofs  of  the 
capacity  of  a  female  mind.  And  even 
here,  there  are  not  wanting  fome,  I  may 
fay  many  ladies,  who  in  private,  and  al- 
moft  oblcufe  life,  are  poflefled  of  qua- 
lifications that  might  add  In  the  to  the 
higheft  Itations.  In  fine,  there  is  no- 
thing rm»e  certain,  than  that  if  the  wo- 
men, generally  fpeaking,  are  lefs  know- 
ing than  the  men,  it  is  only  becaule 
they  are  denied  the  fame  advantages  of 
education,  and  the  miftaken  mother  la- 
vilhes  her  whole  cares  in  emheiJiming 
the  pretty  perlbn  of  her  daughter,  and 
gives  no  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
Her  under  (landing. 

1  am  happy  in  the  acquaintance  of  a 


lady  whom  I  mall  diftinguilh  by  the 
name  of  Amadea :  Ihe  had  been  married 
very  young  to  a  gentleman  whom  me 
tenderly  loved,  and  by  whom  (he  was  no 
lefs  beloved  }  but  had  the  misfortune  to 
lole  him  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  and 
was  at  the  fame  time  the  mother  of  three 
daughters,  the  eldeft  fcarce  four  years 
old.  The  land  eftate,  which  was  very 
confiderable,  defcended  to  the  next  male 
heir  of  the  family}  and  all  the  perfonals, 
with  a  jointure  of  four  hundred  per  an- 
num, to  the  fair  widow,  and  each  of  her 
children  five  thoufand  pounds. 

The  firft  three  years  of  her  widow- 
hood me  lived  the  life  of  a  reclufe,  feldom 
ftirring  out  of  her  own  houfe,  except  to 
her  devotions,  or  when  the  neceflity  of 
her  affairs  obliged  her.  Nor  did  flue,  with 
hermcurning,  throw  this  referve  entirely 
off:  though  it  is  now  full  thirteen  years 
lince  herdear  hulband's  death,  (he  neither 
vilits  nor  receives  vifits  as  formerly,  but 
confines  her  couverfation  to  thofe  of  her 
kindred,  or  very  long  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance ;  never  appear*  at  any  publiclc 
diverfion,  and  rejects  even  the  firft  men- 
tion of  propofals  for  a  fecond  marriage, 
though  leveral  very  advantageous  ones 
have  been  attempted. 

All  her  cares  have  been  turned  on  the 
education  of  her  children,  and  all  her 
pleafures  centered  in  obferving  the  im- 
provements they  made  by  the  inftruftions 
given  to  them.  She  had  never  fuffered 
their  infancy  to  be  frighted  with  idle 
ftories  of  fpirits  and  hobgoblins,  nor 
amuled  with  fairy  tales  :  from  their  moft 
early  years  me  awakened  reafon  in  them; 
and  contrived  it  fo,  that  even  the  little 
fports  (he  indulged  them  int  |]]puld  fome 
way  or  other  conduce  to  that  great  end. 

As  they  grew  bigger,  (he  had  matters 
to  teach  them  mufick  and  dancing,  the 
French  and  Italian  languages,  and  as 
much  of  the  Latin  as  was  fufficient  to 
make  them  ipeak  and  write  Englilh  pro* 
perly  :  but  thefe  politer  ftudies  were  not 
to  take  up  all  their  time ;  the  ceconomy 
of  domeftick  life  (he  looked  upon  as  too 
necefTary  a  qualification  not  to  be  well  at- 
tended to  $  fome  hours  in  every  day  were 
fet  apart  for  needle- work  j  and,  whenever 
the  table  was  to  be  furni(hed  with  any 
thing  extraordinary,  they  were  fure  to  be 
put  under  the  tuition  of  the  cook,  and 
frequently  alTilted  her  in  thofe  parts  of 
her  bufmefs  which  were  the  moft  deli- 
cate  and  leaft  laborious. 

Thus  defirous  of  enriching  their  mindi 
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with  every  ufeful  kind  of  knowledge,  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  that  books  were  out 
of  the  queftionj  no,  each  of  thefe  young 
ladies  takes  upon  her,  in  her  turn,  to  read 
to  the  two  others  the  whole  time  they  are 
at  work.  But,  above  all  other  things, 
thisdifcreet  mother  was  ftudioufty  watch- 
ful to  prevent  the  pride  and  little  vanities, 
Co  incident  to  human  nature,  from  tak- 
ing too  faft  hold  of  their  young  hearts. 
Betimes  (he  taught  them,  that  nothing 
concerning  themfelves,  except  the  em- 
bellimment  of  their  minds,  was  worthy 
their  attention  ;  that  all  cares  relating  to 
drefs  or  perfon,  beyond  what  cleanlinefs 
and  decency  required,  were  fuperfluous 
and  filly  ;  and  that  every  minute  wafted 
at  the  toilet  would  rob  them  of  fome  ad- 
vantage they  might  otherwife  receive.  I 
am  well  aware,  thofe  of  my  fair  readers 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  a  different 
manner— which,  by  the  way,  I  fear  are 
much  the  greateft  part — will  be  apt  to  cry 
out  againft  the  conduct  of  Amadea ;  they 
will  perhaps  fay,  they  wonder  the  poor 
girls  are  not  moped,  and  that  they  muft 
certainly  be  dull,  ftupid  creatures}  but 
thofe  who  think  thus  need  only  have  a 
light  of  the  young  ladies  to  be  convinced 
of  their  miftake :  nothing  can  be  more 
lively  and  fpirituous  than  all  the  three 
fifters;  fmiles  of  innocence  and  joy  dwell 
for  ever  on  their  faces,  and  denote  an  in- 
nate chearfulnefs  and  fatisfaction,  which 
all  thofe  hurrying  pleafures,  fo  eagerly 
purfued  by  others,  have  not  the  power  of 
beftowing. 

I  made  feveral  Invifible  Vifits  to  them 
in  their  own  apartment;  and  I  know  very 
few  things  capable  of  giving  me  a  more 
fincere  delight  than  I  took  in  obferving 
their  behaviour,  at  times  when  they 
thought  themfelves  entirely  free  from  all 
infpection,  and  had  no  occafion  to  put 
reftraint  upon  their  words  or  actions. 
Never  did  I  find  them  lolling  out  of  a 
window,  or  confulting  their  looks  or  mo- 
tions in  the  great  glafs;  never  heard  them 
complaining  they  were  not  permitted  to 
be  firft  in  every  new  famion ;  never  wifh- 
ing  to  be  in  the  Mall,  or  any  other  pub- 
lick  place;  neverwantonly  giggling  about 
love  or  lovers  j  never  quarrelling  with 
each  other,  or  ridiculing  the  foibles  of 
their  acquaintance.  Sometimes  I  caught 
them  playing  and  fingingto  their  inftru- 
ments  ;  at  others,  amufing  themfelves 
with  practifmg  fome  new  dance,  and  not 
feldom  bufily  employed  in  needle-work 
for  the  ufe  of  the  family  ;  and  at  th'e 
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fame  time,  making  fuch  remarks  as  oc- 
curred to  them  on  fome  paffage  or  other 
in  hiftory  :  in  fine,  I  could  perceive  no- 
thing but  what  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
three  Graces,  who,  according  to  one  of  our 
poets,  are  actuated  but  by  one  foul,  and 
that  all  harmony  and  fweet  contentment. 
The  truth  is,  Amadea  never  makes 
u  fe  of  any  au  fieri ty;  the  precepts  (he  gives 
are  only  enforced  by  her  own  example, 
and  delivered  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fteal 
themfelves  upon  the  mind,  and  have  no 
need  of  any  compunction  from  authori- 
ty :  fo  that  one  may  truly  fay— 

*  Wifdom  in  her  appears  fo  bright  and  gay, 

*  They  hear  with  pleafure,  and  with  pride 

«  obey. 

i  Happy  the  children  who  have  fuch  a 
mother;  happy  the  mother  who  has  chil- 
dren fuch  as  thefe!  I  am  perfuaded, 
many  examples  of  this  kind  might  be 
found,  if  parents  would  be  at  the  pains 
to  ptirfuethe  fame  meafures  Amadea  did, 
andinftil  into  their  offspring  the  principles 
of  virtue  and  wifdom,  before  they  knew 
what  was  meant  by  vice  and  folly. 


CHAP.    VII. 

CONTAINS  THE  RECITAL  OF  AN 
ADVENTURE,  WHICH,  PERHAPS, 
WILL  NOT  BE  FOUND  LESS  IN- 
TERESTING, FOR  IT'S  BEING 
NOT  ALTOGETHER  OF  SO  SINGU- 
LAR A  NATURE  AS  SOME  OTHERS 
IN  THIS  WORK  MAY  HAVE  AP- 
PEARED. 

I  Was  one  morning  taking  my  Invifible 
progreffion  into  thofe  pleaiant  fields 
which  lie  behind  Montague  Houfe,  not 
with  the  leaft  view  of  making  any  dif- 
coveries,  for  I  could  expeft  none  i:  '  tt 
retired  place,  but  merely  to  enjoy  the  be- 
nefit of  the  frefli  air.  I  had  not  walked 
many  minutes,  however,  before  I  heard 
the  tread  of  fome  perfon s  dole  behind  me. 
I  ftepped  afide  to  let  them  pafs,  and  faw 
that  one  of  them  was  Narcifla,  the  only 
daughter  of  a  gentleman  who  lived  in 
that  neighbourhood.  The  perfon  who 
accompanied  her  was  her  maid,  as  I  foon 
after  found  by  the  following  dialogue 
between  them— 

Narciffa.  Indeed,  Betty,  I  think  Cap- 
tain Pike  mews  but  little  love  to  let  us 
be  here  before  him. 

Y  Betty. 
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Betty.  Oh,  Madam,  you  fhould  con- 
fider  that  gentlemen  in  his  poft  are  not 
always  matters  of  their  time;  you  know 
he  faid  he  came  to  town  on  affairs  of  the 
regiment,  and  fomething,  perhaps,  may 
have  happened  ;  but,  whatever  it  is  that 
detains  him,  it  cannot  he  for  want  of  af- 
fecYion  ;  I  am  fo  certain  of  that,  I  would 
pawn  my  life  upon  if. 

NardJJ'a.  You  are  very  confident, 
Betty,  to  offer  fjch  fecurity  for  a  man 
you  have  never  feen  but  twice  in  your 
life. 

fatty.  If  I  had  never  feen  him  but 
once,  Madam,  I  have  feen  enough  to 
make  me  know  that  he  loves  you  to  dif- 
traiSlion.  Poor  gentleman!  if  he  fhould 
not  fucceed  in  his  addreffes,  I  am  fure 
he  has  reafon  to  curfe  me. 

NardJJ'a.  Curie  thee,  Betty  !— why 
curfe  thee  ? 

Be'ty.  He  might  never  have  feen  you 
if  it  had  not  been  for  me.  Don't  you  re- 
member, Madam,  how  I  teazed  you  to 
fo  into  a  (hop,  and  buy  the  lail  new  play  ? 
le  was  fitting  reading  when  we  came  in  ; 
and  I  (hall  never  forget  how  he  threw 
down  the  pamphlet  he  had  in  his  hand, 
and  ilared  at  you,  ami  how  he  fighed. 
Poor  foul !  he  loft  his  heart  from  that  very 
moment.  Then  how  he  fo&owed  us  into 
the  Park ;  and  how  he  trembled  when 
he  aiked  your  leave  to  joitt  u$ ! 

NardJ/a.  Pifh  1  that  might  bs  all  af- 
fectation. 

Betty.  No,  Madam,  no  fuch  matter; 
the  tone  may  deceive  one,  but  the  eyes 
cannot.  And  then,  when  you  were  fo 
good  to  give  him  a  meeting  afterwards 
in  the  walk  by  Rofamond's  Pond,  how 
tenderly  he  expidled  hjmfelf  i  For  my 
part,  my  heart  meked  at  every  word -he 

Narcijj'a.  He  can  talk  moving  enough, 
that's  certain ;  but  yet,  Betty,  I  ought  not 
to  be  too  hafty  in  giving  credit  to  a  man 
1  know  fo  liuie  of,  or  what  defigns  he 
may  have  upon  me. 

Betty.  Nay,  Madam,  I  think  you 
know  as  much  of  him  as  you  can  do 
without  being  married  to  him.  Did  not 
he  tell  you  his  name  was  Pike,  and  that 
he  was  a  captain  of  Colonel  •*******'& 
lament  ?  As  to  hb  deiigns,  ymi  can- 
not doubt  of  their  being  honourable,  as 
he  begged,  you  would  permit  irini  to  vifit 
you,'  and  aik  your  father's  leave  to  ma  Ice 
his  addrefTts. 

Harajfa.  Ah,  Betty,  I  wifh  fuch  a 
thing  could  be,  tor  he  is  a  prodigious 


pretty  man  ;  but  it  is  impoflible  \  Yon 
know  my  father  hates  a  foldier,  calls 
them  a  pack  of  locults  ;  befides,  he  has 
always  defigned  me  for  Mr.  Oakly. 

Betty.    Aye,  Madam,  and  will  make 
you  have  Mr.  Oakiy  too,  or  lead  apes  in 
hell,  if  yon  don't  take  care  to  prevent  it. 
Narci/a.     Heigh  ho  \ 
Bitty.     Never  figh,  Madam,  but  re- 
folve. 

Narcijja.     On  what  ? 
Betty.     To  run  away  from  a  forced 
marriage ;  to  exert  the  fpirit  of  a  true- 
born  Englifliwoman,  and  be  your  own 
provider. 

Nardjfa.     How  thou  talk  eft  ! 
Betty.  I  talk  nothing  but  reafon,  Ma- 
dam.   Bm  here  comes  one  who  I  fancy 
will  be  able  to  urge  it  more  tffeftually. 

The  peifon  whom  fhe  n'a'd  been  fo 
ftrenuoufly  pleading  for,  now  appeared  : 
he  was  a  tall,  well-made  man,  and  had  a 
good  foldierly  afpeft  ;  but  yet  I  thought 
I  difcovered  fomething  about  him  that 
mewed  he  had  not  always  been  accuf- 
tumed  to  wear  the  rich  cloaths  he  now 
had  on  ;  there  wanted  that  eafy  freedom 
in  his  air,  which  denotes  the  true-bred 
gentleman  ;  and  I  prefently  fet  him  down 
in  my  riiind,  either  for  an  impoftor,  or 
one  whom-  fome  lucky  chance  had  ele- 
vated far  above  his  birth.  He  approach- 
ed NarcifTa  with  a  low  bow;  and  after 
taki'rVg  hold  of  one  of  her  hands,  and 
killing  it  with  the  greateft "fervency,  ad- 
dreflTed  her  in  thefe  terms — 

Capt.  How  miferable  have  I  been, 
my  angel,  in  being  kept  thus  long  from 
your  divine  prefence  ! 

NardJJ'a.  I  do  not  doubt,  Sir,  but  you 
have  been  better  engaged. 

Capt.  Cruel  fuppontion  !  How  can  you 
fo  far  wrong  me,  as  to  imagine  that  the 
whole  worlcjhns  anything  in  it  I  fhould 
put  in  comp.tition  with  the  blefling  I 
now  enjoy  ?  But  the  major  of  our  regi- 
ment is  in  town,  and  unluckily  fent 
for  me  this  morning  :  we  fubalterns  muft 
obey  our  commanding  officer ;  but  I  hope 
in  a  few  months  to  be  colonel,  and  I 
(hall  then  have  leifure  to  lie  eternally  at 
your  feet. 

Betty.  Ah,  S-'r,  I  am  afraid,  before 
that  time,  my  lady  will  be  obliged  to 
have  fomebody  elfe  lie  at  her  feet. 

NardJJ'a.  Hold  your  prating,  huffy. 
Who  gave  you  the  privilege  of  fpeak- 
ing  ? 

Eetty.  Madam,  the  refpeft  I  have  for 
y</.:  will  not  fuffer  me  to  be  filent.— »I 

tell 
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tell  you  nothing  but  the  truth,  Sir;  my 
lady  will  be  forced  to  marry  a  man  to 
whom  file  has  the  greateft  averfion . 

Capt.  O  Heaven!  fo  near  being  torn 
from  all  my  hopes  !  And  can  you,  Ma- 
dam, can  a  lady  of  your  delicacy  fub- 
mit 

Narcifa.  Sir,  this  foolifh  wench  talks 
fiie  knows  not  whatj  I  may  live  fmelt, 
if  I  pleafe. 

Capt.  Live  Tingle!  Heaven  forbid  ! 
No,  nature  endowed  you  rot  with  fuch 
fuperior  charms,  but  to  blefs  lome  man 
who,  by  his-abundant  love,  might  make 
him  worthy  of  them.  O  that  I  were  the 
happy  he! 

Narciffa.  Think  not  of  it,  Captain  ; 
my  father  would  never  give  his  confent 
to  any  one  but  the  perfon  he  has  made 
choice  of  for  me  j  much  lefs  would  he  en- 
dure to  fee  me  wedded  to  a  gentleman  in 
the  army. 

Capt.  And  have  you,  too,  that  im- 
placable averfion  to  a  faih  and  croflet  ? 

Narciffa.  I  will  not  pretend  to  lay  I 
havej  I  think  the  army  our  only  fecurity 
in  time  of  war,  and  the  greateft  ornament 
of  our  country  in  times  of  peace. 

Capt.  O,  then,  if  I  could  flatter  my- 
felf  there  was  nothing  in  my  perfon  more 
difagreeable  to  you  than  in  my  function, 
I  flioukl  have  nothing  left  to  fear. 

Narciffa.  Yes,  indeed,  you  would, 
Sir,  a  great  deal;  for  I  allure  you,  if  I 
married  you,  my  father  would  not  give 
me  a  groat. 

Capt.  Let  him  keep  his  dirty  traftij 
I  defpife  money;  the  commiilion  I  enjoy 
at  prefent  will  keep  us  above  contempt, 
and  I  have  money  in  the  Bank  ready  to 
purchafe  the  firft  vacant  command  of  a 
regiment. 

Narcijja,  Can  you  imagine  I  would 
give  myfelf  to  a  rmn  who  has  but  juft 
begun  to  tell  me  that  he  loves  me  ? 

Capt.  My  whole  life  mall  be  but  one 
continued  fcene  of  courtfhipj  be  aflured 
I  (hall  not  be  the  lefs,  but  infinitely  the 
more  your  adorer  by  being  your  hufband. 
O,  then,  be  juft  to  my  ardent  pafllon,  ge- 
neroufly  put  an  end  to  my  defpair. 

NardjJ'a.  Blefs  me,  what  would  the 
world  fay  of  fuch  a  thing ! 

Capt.  The  wife,  Madam,  defpife  all 
forms.  Do  not  kings  and  princes  marry 
thofe  they  never  faw  before  ?  Be(ides,the 
late  proceedings  of  the  leglflature  lay 
you  under  a  necellity  of  coraing  to  a 
fpeedy  refohuion. 


Betty.  Aye,Madam,  remember  the  aft. 

Capt.  Aye,  Madam,  coniider  how 
fpon  that  fatal  Monday  will  arrive,  which 
takes  from  you  the  power  of  matching 
from  miiery  the  man  \vho  loves  you 
more  than  life,  and  would  faciifice  every 
thing  for  you  I 

NarciJJa.  I  muft  confefs,  Captain, 
your  offering  to  take  me  without  a  for- 
tune demands  fome  gratitude  on  my  part ; 
and  if— r  But  no  more;  I  fee  ala<ly  yonder 
whom  I  would  not  wifh  fhouM  furpme 
us  in  this  converfation :  this  evening  you 
(hall  know  my  final  reiblution.  Where 
can  I  f-nd  to  you  } 

Capt.  I  have  an  appointment  with 
fome  young  officers  this  afternoon  at 
Will's  Coffee- Houfe,  Whitehall,  and 
(hall  there  wait  my  doom  with  the  rooft 
ardent  impatience ;  but  before  you  pafs 
the  fentenceof  my  fate,  think,  O-thnrk, 
my  life  or  death  depends  upon  it ! 

Narcijja.  Well,  well,  beeafyj  but  go. 

Capt.  I  muft  obey  :  may  Love  and  all 
it's  powers  plead,  for  me  ! 

He  faid  no  more,  but  turned  away  as 
his  miftrefs  had  commanded,  and  paiied 
on  to  another  part  of  the  field,  while  (he 
advanced  to  rneet  the  lady  (lie  had  men- 
tioned .  But  Betty,  who  was  heartily  vex- 
ed at  this  accident,  could  not  forbear 
crying  out  as  they  went  along — '  I  won- 
<  der  wJiat  ihould  bring  Iv|arilla  here  !' 

The  wqrds  were  either  not  heard,  or 
not  regarded  by  NarcifTa,,  who,  I  could 
perceive  by  her  looks,  was  little  lefs  dif- 
concerted  :  me  met  her  friend,  however, 
with  a  (hew  of  gaiety  and  fatisfaclionj 
and  as  foon  as  they  came  near  each  other, 
faluted  her  in  thefe  terms— 

Narcijja.  My  dear  Marilla  ?  it  is  a 
wonder  to  fee  you  in  fuch  a  place  23  this; 
you  ufcd  to  be  an  enemy  to  all  iblitary 
walks. 

Marilla.  So  I  am  ftill ;  but  I  have 
betn  at  your  houfe,  and  was  told  you 
were  here,  fo  came  in  mere  good  nature 
to  hinder  you  from  indulging  melan- 
ch"ly;  but  I  find  I  might  have  fpared 
myfelf  that  trouble.  Pray,  who  was  that 
pretty  fellow  that  left  you  juft  now  ? 

Narciffa.  I  know  not,  he  only  earns 
up  to  us,  feeing  nobody  elie  in  theplace» 
I  fuppofe,  to  a&  which  was  ihe  nearell 
way  to  Great  Ruffel  Street. 

Marilla.     Rather  to  aik  the  way  to  a 

lady's  heart,  who  lives  not  far  from  Great 

Ruffel  Street.    Oh,  Narciila,  you  cannot 

deceive  me  j  I  could  eaiily  perceive,  at 

V  a".  the 
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the  diftance  I  was,  that  he  did  not  part 
from  you  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  had 
no  other  bufmels  than  to  aflc  fuch  an 
impertinent  question.  Befides,  I  muft 
tell  you  that  you  are  a  very  ill  diflem- 
bler;  your  blufhes  declare  that  he  is  a 
lover:  I  know  well  enough  thar  you  met 
him  here  by  appointment.  Pr'ythee,  let 
me  into  the  whole  of  thefecret. 

Narcifla  Mill  perfifted  in  her  firft  af- 
fertions;  but  the  other  feemed  not  to 
give  credit  on  that  fcore,  and  afluming 
a  more  ferious  air,  fpoke  thus— 

Marilla*  I  perceive,  my  dear  Nar- 
cifla,  I  am  not  thought  worthy  of  your 
confidence,  though  I  am  very  certain 
you  have  not  a  friend  in  the  world  who 
willies  your  happinels  with  more  fince- 
rity  than  I  do.' 

NamJJa.  I -believe  tt,  my  dear,  and 
am  much -obliged  to  you;  but  you  would 
not  have  me  tell  lyes  to  fhew  my  grati- 
tude? 

Manila.  Well,  well,  I  (hall  urge  you 
no  farther  ;  and  fliould  not  have  been  fo 
impertinent  to  take  any  notice  of  what  I 
faw,  but  for  the  tranfport  it  gave  me  to 
imagine  you  might  now  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  delivering  yourfelf  from  the 
danger  of  being  forced  into  a  marriage 
yvith  a  man  whom  I  have  heard  you  de- 
clare fo  greatanaverfion  for. 

Narcijffa.  And  fuppofe  the  thing 
were  really  as  you  have  taken  it  into 
your  head  to  fancy,  would  you  have  me 
difoblige  my  father  by  marrying  with- 
out his  content  ? 

Marilla,  Yes,  when  he  will  give 
his  conlent  to  nobody  but  one  with 
whom  you  muft  be  miferable;  for,  be- 
fides  the  diflike  you  have  to  the  perfon 
of  Oakly,  his  temper  is  fuch  as  would 
break  a  woman's  heart  in  two  months. 
You  know  I  am  very  intimate  with  his 
fitter,  and  cannot  avoid  feeing  oddities 
in  his  behaviour  as  have  made  me  trem- 
ble for  you  a  thoufand  times. 

Narcijfa.  I  cannot  think  my  father 
will  ever  go  about  to  compel  my  incli- 
nations. 

Marilla.  Oakly  is  of  another  opi- 
nion; for  I  can  tell  you,  he  makes  no 
fcruple  to  lay,  that  it  you  do  not  marry 
him,  you  wilt  many  nobody  :  therefore, 
without  diving  into  the  fecrets  of  your 
heart,  kt  me  advife  you,  my  dear  crea- 
tive, not  to  lole  (he  fhort  tune  allowed 
you,  but  if  you  have  any  offer  Ids  difa- 
greeabje  to  you  than  Oakly,  accept  it  at 


once ;  three  days  hence  it  will  be  ont  of 
your  power. 

Narciffa.  But,  my  dear,  what  mah 
that  is  worth  having  will  marry  a  wo- 
man without  a  fortune  ? 

Manila.  If  I  were  a  man,  I  fltould 
tell  you  that  your  perfon  was  a  fuffi- 
cient  fortune,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but 
that  there  are  a  great  many  who  would 
think  fo.  But  you  have  two  thoufand 
pounds  left  you  by  your  grandmother, 
independent  of  your  father;  and  I  dare 
fay,  if  you  were  once  married,  and  the 
thing  paft  recal,  he  would  forgive  it. 
Confider,  you  are  his  only  daughter, 
and  both  your  brothers  are  provided  for; 
the  one  by  an  eftate,  and  the  other  by  a 
good  preferment  in  the  church. 

What  anfwei  Narciffa  would  have  made 
I  know  not:  it  began  to  rain  veryfaft,  fo 
that  the  ladies  were  obliged  to  mend  their 
pace,  and  make  all  the  hafte  they  could 
out  of  the  field.  Marilla  took  the  firft 
chair  (lie  met  with,  faying  it  would  be 
dinner  time  before  me  fliould  be  able  to 
get  dreffed.  Narcifla  and  her  maid  ran 
home  through  the  fhower,  and  I  fol- 
lowed; not  only  to  take  fhelter,  butalfo 
to  hear  the  refult  of  the  young  lady's 
determination  on  what  had  parted  be- 
tween her  and  Captain  Pike.  As  foon 
as  they  h^.d  plucked  off  their  wet  hats 
and  capuchins,  and  Narciffa  had  a  lit- 
tle re-fettled  herfelf,  (he  faid  to  her 
maid — 

Narci/a.  Well,  Betty,  this  has  been, 
an  odd  morning  ( 

Betty.  I  hope  it  will  prove  a  lucky 
one,  Madam.  But  I  am  glad  you  did 
not  tell  Marilla  any  thing  of  the  mat" 
ter. 

Narcija.  She  was  fo  prefllng,  that  t 
had  half  a  mind  j  but  when  I  confidered 
how  great  (lie  is  with  Oakly's  fifter,  I 
thought  it  was  better  to  keep  her  in  ig-» 
norance. 

Betty.  Much  better,  indeed,  Ma- 
dam. But,  pray,  what  do  you  refolve 
to  do  about  the  captain  ? 

Narci/a.  Why,  I  muft  e'en  have 
him,  I  tnink. 

-Betty.     You   made  him   a  kind  of 
promii'e  to  fend  to  him. 

Narcija.  J  did  fo,  and  will  keep  it. 
I  will  write  to  him  this  moment,  before 
any  company  comes  in  to  prevent  me. 

Betty.  You  are  in  the  right,  Ma- 
dam :  there  is  nothing  like  the  time 
prefent. 

TO 
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*  TO  CAPTAIN  PIKE. 
*    UK, 

c  T  Should  be  guilty  of  an  injuftice 
•*•  *  both  to  myfelf  and  you,  not  to  be 
fenfible  of  the  proof  you  offer  of  your 
fmcerity.  I  find  in  it,  indt-ed,  all  that 
can  be  imagined,  and  much  more  than 
could  be  expected,  of  love,  hr.nour, 
and  generollty;  and  I  hope  1  fhall 
hereafter  ftand  excufed  to  my  father 
and  the  world,  for  taking  a  itep  ex- 
cited by  gratitude,  and  approved  of  by 
my  reafon.  Meet  me,  therefore  to- 
morrow morning,  at  eight  precifely, 
in  the  Piazza  next  King  Street.  Co- 
vent  Garden ;  where  I  will  put  myfeif 
under  your  protection,  and  be  con- 
dufted  by  you  to  whatever  place  you 
(hall  judge  moft  proper  for  the  ce- 
remony which  muft  make  me  eternally 
yours. 

'  NARCISSA.' 


Having  fealed  this  billet,  fhe  gave  it 
to  her  maid,  with  a  ftrict  charge  to  fend 
it  by  a  trufty  meflenger.  On  which  the 
girl  replied — '  Yes,  Madam,  you  may 
*  depend  on  the  lafe  conveyance;  for  I 
'  will  be  the  bearer  of  it  myfelfV 

What  farther  chat  pafled  between  the 
miftrefs  and  maid  was  too  infignificant 
to  be  repeated^  nor,  indeed,  did  I  ftay  to 
hear  much  of  it,  having  already  gained 
all  that  was  neceflary  for  the  prefent :  fo 
fhut  up  my  Tablets,  and  retired  on  the 
firft  opportunity  I  found  for  my  leaving 
the  houfe. 

As  it  was  plain  to  me,  however,  that 
Betty  was  deeply  interefted  in  the  con- 
ceflion  Narcifla  had  made  to  the  cap- 
tain, and  I  had  allb  feme  fulpicion  that 
he  was  not  in  reality  the  perlbn  he  pre- 
tended to  be,  I  refolved  to  go  in  the 
evening  to  the  coffee-houfe,  and  be  wit- 
nefs  of  his  behaviour  on  receiving  the 
letter  Betty  was  to  bring.  Accordingly 
I  went,  and  found  him  there;  not,  as  he 
faid,  in  company  with  young  officers, 
but  fitting  alone,  in  a  corner  of  the  room, 
with  his  hat  very  much  flapped.  A 
few  minutes  after  I  came  in,  a  waiter 
called  aloud  to  know  if  one  Captain 
Pike  was  there}  on  which  he  ftarted  up, 
and  anfwering  to  the  name,  was  told  a 
gentlewoman  at  the  door  defired  to  fpeak 
with  him.  He  went  haftily  out,  and  I 
purfued  his  fteps,  not  doubting  but  it 


was  the  emiffary  of  Nar^JfTi.:  as  foon  as 
he  faw  it  was  fhe,  he  cried  out,  in  fome 
fu  r  prize— 

Capt.  What,  fitter,  are  you  come 
yourlelf!  You  bring  me  no  bad  news, 
I  hope? 

Betty.  No,  no;  thebeftyou  canex- 
peft.  But  wa'ik  this  way ;  it  is  not  pro- 
per to  ftand  here  to  talk.  For  Hea- 
ven's fake!  why  did  you  venture  to  an- 
point  fuch  a  publick  place  as  this? 

Capt.  Nobody  knows  me  here;  my 
captain  never  ufes  this  houfs.  But  tell 
me,  how  goes  our  atfair  ? 

Betty.  Raiely,  She  will  have  you; 
here  is  her  pi'omife  under  her  own  hand. 

By  this  time  they  were  got  about  the 
middle  of  Scotland  Yard;  where  Betty 
having  given  him  the  letter  of  Narcifla, 
he  flopped  to  read  it  by  the  light  of  a 
lamp  at  a  gentleman's  door;  and,  as  foon 
as  he  had  finifhed,  cried  out— 

Capt.  This  is  brave, indeed!  And 
nothing,  fure,  was  ever  fo  lucky  as  her 
fixing  to  morrow  for  our  wedcfing;  for 
the  captain  went  to  Hampftead  this 
morning,  with  a  whore  he  picked  up  in 
the  Park  the  other  night,  and  will  not 
be  in  town  thefe  two  days;  fo  I  mail 
have  all  that  time  to  myfelf,  and  can 
get  at  what  cloaths  and  linen  I  want. 
But,  my  dear  fifter,  what  fhall  I  do 
with  this  girl  when  I  have  married  her? 
where  mult  I  carry  her? 

Betty.  That  is  what  I  came  to  talk 
about.  You  mult  take  a  fine  lodging 
for  her,  and  order  a  handfome  dinner  to 
be  provided  at  fome  tavern  or  other. 
Every  thing  muft  be  done  with  a  grand 
air,  that  fhe  may  fufpeft  nothing  till  af- 
ter you  have  confummated.  Hah,  bro- 
ther ! 

Capt.  But,  Betty,  I  have  no  mo- 
ney: all  will  go  wrong  flill  if  you  can- 
not help  me  rut. 

Betty.  Nothing  would  go  right,  if 
it  were  not  for  me :  you  may  thank  God 
for  having  fuch  a  fifter;  you  might  have 
been  a  foot-ibldier  elfe  as  long  as  you 
lived.  But  there  is  no  time  to  be  loft. 
I  have  brought  you  four  pieces,  and  I 
believe  that  will  be  fufficient  for  every- 
thing. Go  and  buy  a  ring,  and  fecure 
a  lodging,  immediately. 

Capt.  You  may  be  fure  I  fhall  not 
fail.  But  harkye,'  Betty,  take  care  fhe 
brings  the  writings  of  her  two  thoufaixi 
pounds,  and  all  her  jewels. 

Betty* 
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Betty.  Aye,. aye;  fhe  fhall  leave  no- 
thing of  value  behind  her,  I'll  engage. 

With  thefe  word  s  they  fepar.ate.dj  and 
I  went  home,  heartily  glad  that  I  had 
made  this  difcovery,  and  determined  to 
fave  NarcifTa,  if  poffible,  from  the  mis- 
fortune  fhe  was  ib  near  falling  into :  to 
xvhich  end  I  fat  down  to  my  efcritoire, 
and  immediately  wrote  to  her  father  in 
the  following  terms— 


*   TO  JOHN  ******, 


r  p  H  E  mock  I  am  now  about  to  give 
'  you,  can  only  be  exculed  by 
it's  being  done  to  prevent  you  from  re- 
ceiving a  much  greater  and  more  lad- 
ing one.  Sorry  am  I  to  tell  you,  yet 
fo  it  is,  your  daughter  NarcifTa  is  on 
the  point  of  utter  deitruclion  •;  ftie  has 
prorpifed,  and  is  refolved  to  keep  her 
word,  to  join  berfelf  in  marriage  with 
a  wretch  who,  though  of  the  molt  ab- 
ject rank,  in  order  to  feduce  her  in- 
nocence, afFumes  the  character  of  a 

fsntlenaan.  and  calls  himft-lt  Captain 
ike.  Betty,  her  waiting-maid,  is 
fifter  to  the  impostor,  and  has  been  the 
cond-u&refs  of  the  wh  le  villainous  de- 
f>gn.  Every  thing  is  prepared  for  the 
accornplifhment,  and  ro  morrow  is  the 
day  fixed  ;  but  I  hope  th  s  intelligence 
will  reach  you  time  enough  to  pre- 
vent fo  iiremed-able  an  e  ii.  I  am, 
Sir,  ypur  unknown  well-wilher  and 
humble  fervant.' 


Having  fent  this  away,  and  fully  dif- 
charged  what  my  honour  and  confcience 
reprefented  as  a  duty,  I  flattered  rnytelf 
V  with  the  expe&ation  of  feeing,  the  next 
day,  treachery  and  deceit  receive  the 
mortification  theyjuftly  merited. 


CHAP.     VIII. 

CONTAINS  A  BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OF 
THEEFFECTS  PRO  DUG  ED -BY  THE 
GOOD  INTENTIONS  OF  THE  IN- 
VISIBLE SPY,  WITH  SOME  OTHER. 
SUBSEQUENT  PARTICULARS. 

r|-<HOUGH    I    had    not   the   lead 

J[   room  to  doubt  but  that  the  intorma- 

tion  I   had  given  the  father  of  Nam  (fa 

would  have  ail  the  fucceis  I  wiihed,  yeC 
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I  could  not  avoid  being  extremely  cu- 
rious to'fee  in  what  manner  the  perfons 
concerned  would  behave  on  this  ooca- 
•fion.  Accordingly,  I  went  to  the  houfe 
the  next  morning  about  eleven,  expert  - 
ing  to  find  that  the  maid  had  been  turned 
out  of  doors,  the  miftrefs  in  tears  foi 
her  uifappcintment,  and  the  old  gentle- 
man rejoicing  in  the  thoughts  of  having 
faved  his  beloved  daughter  from  un- 
doing herfelf.  A  fervant  happening  to 
be  at  the  door,  receiving  fome  fhoes- 
from  a  fellow  who  had  been ju  ft  cleaning 
them,  I  gained  an  ealy  accei's.  Finding 
nobody  in  the  lower  Moor,  I  went  up 
ftairs;  but  the  fame  folitude  reigned 
likewiie  there.  I  then  proceeded  a  itory 
higher,  and  there  law  only  a  fervant- 
maid  fweeping  out  a  room,  which,  by  a 
toilette  being  let  out,  I  judged  was  the 
chamber  of  Narciifa.  I  was  very  much 
furprized  to  find  every  thing  fa  quiet  ifi 
3  place  where  I  looked  for  nothing  but 
confufion,  and  flopped  on  the  ftairs  to 
conlider  what  might  be  the  occafion; 
when,  on  a  fudden,  J  heard  the  ringing 
of  a  fmall  bell,  and  piefently  after  faw  a 
footman  running  halHly  up.  I  fol- 
lowed him  where  he  went,  which  was 
into  the  chamber  of  NarcUTa's  father, 
who  was  not  yet  up,  but  now  called  for 
his  cloaths.  As  he  was  putting  them 
on,  he  cait  his  eyes  on  the  table,  and 
feeing  a  leUer  lie  there,  aflced  his  man 
when,  and  from  whom,  it  -came.  To 
which  he  replied — '  Sir,  it  was  left  for 

*  you  laii  night  by  a  porter;  but  as  you 

*  came  home  fo  late,  would  not  diflurb 
'   you  with  it.1 

I  was  altonimed  on  finding  that  this 
was  no  other  than  the  letter  I  had  feat 
him;  but  more  troubled  that,  by  the 
delivery  of  it  being  .delayed,  poor  Nar- 
ciiia  had  fallen  into  the  trap  laid  for  her. 
But  if  T,  a  iiranger,  couid  be  fo  much 
aftec"ted,  what  agony  muitrend  the  ten- 
der father's  heart!  'Scarce  had  he  gone 
through  the  half  of  what  I  wrote,  be- 
fore he  cr.ed  out,  catting*  at  the  lame 
time,  a  look,  full  of  delpair  and  rage 
upon  his  fervnnt— • 

Father.  Ill- fated  wretch!  what  mif- 
chief,  what  ruin,  lias  thy  negieft  brought 
upon  me  and  iny  family!  You  ima- 
gined I  was  drunk  lart  night,  I  fuppofej 
bvit  had  I  been  fo,  here  is  enough  in 
this  letter  to  have  brought  me  to  my 
fer.fes..  But  go,  run  up  to  my  daugh- 
ter's chamber  j  fee  if  Jhe  be  there. 

Footman. 
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Feoiman.  Sir,  (he  went  out  very  early    tertainment  fui table  to  the  occafion  was 
this  morning  with  Mrs.  Betty,  and  is     provided 5  and  the  poor  deluded  young 

lady,  feeing  nothing  but  what  ferved  to 


not  yet  come  back 

Fattir.  Nor  ever  will,  I  fear.  The 
intelligence  this  brings  is  too'tiv.e,  I 
find.  Run  to  Mr.  Oaklyand  my  con - 
fin  Johnfon's;  bid  them  come  this  in- 
ftant.  Fly  ! — and,  do  you  hear,  bring 
a  coach  with  you.  If  I  can  recover  her 
before  confummation,  her  ruin  may  be 
yet  prevented. 

The  fellow  went  on  his  errand  j  and 
the  old  gentleman  in  the  mean  time 
ftamping,  biting  his  lips,  and  (hewing 
all  the  marks  or  an  inward  diftraction, 
made  an  end  of  putting  on  his  cloaths, 
in  order  to  go  in  icarch  of  his  loft  daugh- 


make  her  latisfied  with  what  (he  had 
done,  in  return  for  his  imawinary-gene- 
rofity,  made  him  a  prefenfof  her  two 
thoufand  pounds,  which  was  in  India 
bonds. 

Her  contentment  might,  perhaps, 
have  lafted  fome  little  time  longer  than, 
it  did,  if  (lie  had  not  propoied  waiting 
on  her  father,  to  implore  his  tbrgivenefs 
and  bleliing;  on  which  the  importer, 
having  now  got  his  ends,  thinking  it 
needleis  to  continue  the  deception  any 
longer,  confeffed  that  he  was  no  more 
than  a  private  man  in  the  army;  but 


ter,  when  the  gentlemen  he  had  fent  for     told  her  that  he  was  now  treating  with 

his  captain  for  his  difcharge,  and  would 
purchafe  a  commiffion  with  fome  part  of  " 


(liould  arrive:  but  I   ftaid  not  to  hear 
what  method  would  be  purfued  for  that 


purpofe,  as  thinking  it  of  no  moment,     the  money  (he  had  given  him;  and  added, 

that  till  thefe  two  points  were  accora- 
plifhed,  it  would  be  altogether  improper 
to  appear  before  her  father. 

Narciifa  fell  into  the  utmoft  diftrac- 
tion  on  this  eclairciffement,  vowed  not 


and  that  it  would  be  better  to  return 
a^ain  in  the  evening,  when  I  might  pro- 
bably hear  what  fuccefs  had  attended 
their  endeavours.  The  time  I  chofe 
for  going  was  as  late  at  night  as  I 


thought  I  might  get  an  opportunity  of  to  live  with  a  wretch  who  had   put  ib 

entering,  yet  the  difconfolate  father  was  bale   a   trick  upon    her,  but  would  go 

but  jult   come   home:  his  two  friends  home  to  her    father,  who  (he  doubted 

were  with  him;  they  (aid  all  they  could  not  would  find  means  to  punifh  fuch  a 

to  alleviate  his  for  rows,  but  it  availed  flagrant    piece   of  villainy.      He  only 

no  more  than  preaching  to  the  winds,  laughed  at  her  reproaches,  and  faid,  that 

They  had  found   out,  it   feems,   where  as  (he  was  his  wife, 


the  marriage  was  performed :  after  which, 
they  went  to  all  the  taverns,  coftee- 
houfes,  and  other  publick  places,  which 
they  heard  were  frequented  by  officers, 
to  enquire  concerning  one  who  called 
himfelf  Captain  Pike,  but  could  not  re- 


(he  had  it  not  in  her 

choice  to  leave  him.  Betty,  alfo,  now 
threw  off  the  character  of  a  fervant,  and 
aCfuming  the  authority  of  a  fifter,  pre- 
tended to  rebuke  her  idle  prating,  as  (he 
infolently  termed  it. 

She  found  an  opportunity,  however,  of 


ceive  the  leait  information  of  any  one  making  her  efcape,  and  fled  for  refuge 
who  bore  that  name  5  and  all  the  confo-  to  the  houfe  of  a  near  relation  ;  who,  on. 
lation  the  old  gentleman  had 


the  old  gentleman  had  for  the 
pains  he  had  taken  was,  the  cruel  cer- 
tainty that  his  dear  daughter  was  inevi- 
tably undone. 

Though  I  faw  very  little  probability     All  poflible  meafures  were  taken  to  fet 
of  my  being  able   to  learn  anything     afide  the  marriage,  and  compel  the  im- 
more  at  this  houfe  than   I  had  already 
not  forbear  calling 


hearing  her  ftory,  undertook  to  inter- 
cede with  her  father;  which  he  did  fo 
fhccefsfully,  that  the  old  gentleman  for- 
gave, and  took  her  again  into  favour. 


done,  yet  I  could 

conftantiy  there  every  day;  and  at  laft, 
by  this  dint  of'continued  application,  I 
became  acquainted  with  the  whole  me- 
lancholy fccret  of  NarciflVs  fate  almoft 
ns  foon  as  the  family  knew  it  themfelves. 
The  pretended  captain  had  managed 
every  thing  according  to  the  direction 
of  his  fifter.  As  foon  as  the  Ceremony 
was  over,  he  had  conducted  his  bride  to 
*ery  handfome  lodgings,  where  an  en- 


poftor  to  refund  the  money  Narciffa  had 
fo  unwarily  bellowed  upon  him;  but  as  he 
knew  the  law  was  too  mi;ch  on  his  fide, 
having  not  married  her  in  a  falfe  name, 
though  under  a  falfe  character,  he  car- 
ried things  wi;h  a  very  high  hand;  woulj 
part  with  nothing,  not  even  the  jewels 
(he  had  left  behind;  but  even  threatened 
to  commence  a  proccfs  againft  any  one 
who  detained  her  peribn.  In  fine,  all 
that  co'jld  be  done  was  to  get  him  to 
fjgn  articles  of  feparation.  After  which 
Narcifla 
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Narcifla  retired  into  the  country,  where 
I  hear  me  refolves  to  waftethe  whole  re- 
mainder of  her  days  in  a  melancholy 
contrition  for  the  rafhnefs  of  her  ungo- 
Verned  conduct. 
1  muft  net  forget  to  let  my  readers 


know,  that  Manila  Is  fince  married  to 
Mr.  Oakly;  with  whom,  as  I  am  cre- 
dibly informed,  (he  was  long  paffionately 
in  love ;  and  on  that  motive  ufed  the  ut- 
moft  of  her  endeavours  to  Itrengthen  the 
averfion  her  fair  friend  had  for  him. 


END    OF    THE    SIXTH    BOOK. 
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CHAP.     I. 

THE  AUTHOR  FLATTERS  HIMSELF 
WILL  BE  NO  UNACCEPTABLE 
PRESENT  TO  ALL  THOSE  OF  THE 
FAIR  SEX,  WHO  ARE  EITHER 
TRULY  INNOCENT,  OR  WOULD 
PRESERVE  THE  REPUTATION  OF 
BEING  SO. 

HEN  a  young  woman, 
of  what  rank  or  degree  fo- 
ever,  indulges  herfelf  in  a 
too  great  freedom  of  con- 
verfation  with  one  of  a  loofe 
and  wanton  behaviour,  (he 
rannot  wonder  that  thofe  who  are  wit- 
nefles  of  cheir  intimacy  mould  fufpeft  her 
gxiilty  of  the  fame  inclinations;  and  that, 
though  perfectly  innocent  of  the  faults  of 
her  companion,  is  made  an  equal  partaker 
ofhermame.  Women,whoareeitherborn 
to,  or  reduced  by  accident?,  to  low  and 
indigentcircumftances,excufethemfelves 
by  laying,  that  the  neceflity  of  their  af- 
fairs compels  them  to  keep  an  acquaint- 
ance with  perfons  whom  they  find  it  their 
intereft  to  oblige.  But  if  this  be  an  in- 
fufficient  pretence,  as  certainly  it  is,  fmce 
there  is  no  intereft  which  ought  to  be  put 
in  competition  with  reputation,  what  can 
be  alledged  in  behalf  of  ladies  of  for- 


tune  and  quality,  who  have  it  in  their 
power  to  chuie  their  company,  and  it 
cannot  be  fuppofed  would  converfe  with 
any  whole  manners  they  did  not  ap- 
prove ? 

In  fine,  there  is  no  one  error  in  con- 
duft,  which,  according  to  my  opinion, 
the  (ex  in  general  fhould  be  more  upon 
their  guard  againlithan  this;  for  though 
ibnie,  dazzled  with  the  pomp  of  mew  and 
equipage,  may  be  weak  enough  to  ima- 
gine, that  to  appear  in  publick,  or  to  be 
known  to  have  an  intimacy  with  a  wo- 
man of  a  polluted  fame,  provided  (he 
be  a  perfon  of  condition,  will  bring  no 
blemifh  on  their  own  chara6ters,  nor  be 
of  any  prejudice  to  their  morals;  yet  that 
fuch  an  intimacy  is  extremely  dangerous 
to  both,  may  be  very  eafity  demonfhated. 

As  to  character.  If  the  world  flionld 
be  more  filent  than  it  ever  was,  or  ever 
will  be  on  fuch  occafions,  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  a  woman,  who  has  thrown, 
off  all  regard  for  her  own  honour,  mould 
have  any  for  that  of  the  perfons  me  con- 
verfes  with,  or  would  even  wifh  they 
mould  be  thought  poflefled  of  a  virtue 
me  is  entirely  deftitute  of  herfelf.  No  j 
on  the  contrary,  (he  will  rather  have  re- 
courfe  to  all  the  wicked  artifices  (lie  may 
be  miftrefs  of,  to  caft  a  (hade  over  that 
brightnefs  which  would  render  her  own 
deformity  more  confpicuous.  But  this 
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is  not  the  worft  danger  to  which  an  in- 
nocent pe:fon  is  expoied  by  keeping 
company  with  a  bad  woman.  We  are 
told,  from  an  unquetlionable  authority, 
that  it  is  hard  to  touch  pitch  without 
being  defiled;  and  certainly  there  is  no- 
thing more  evident,  than  that  vice  na- 
turally lofes  great  part  of  it's  horrors  by 
becoming  familiar  to  the  fight.  The 
chafle  heart,  which  ihudders  at  the  bare 
repetition  of  indecent  a£lions,  by  accuf- 
toming  itfelf  to  be  a  witnefs  of  them, 
ceafes  firft  to  wonder,  and  by  degrees  to 
deteft  them; and  though  I  will  not  be  fo 
uncharitable  as  to  fay,  that  the  mind  is 
always  corrupted  by  fuch  a  communi- 
cation, yet  I  will  venture  to  affirm,  that 
the  manners  will  be  fo. 

I  know  very  well,  that  the  timid  mo- 
defty  I  would  recommend,  as  the  fureft 
guardian  of  a  virgin's  honour,  has  for 
many  years  been  exploded;  and  that 
fince  fome  foreign  cultoms  have  unhap- 
pily been  introduced  among  us,  to  be 
capable  of  blufhing  is  looked  upon,  by 
thofe  who  pafs  for  models  of  pelitenefs, 
as  an  indication  of  the  want  both  of  wit 
and  good-breeding.  This  audacity  of 
behaviour  being  fo  much  the  mode,  it  is 
rot  a  ittle  difficult  to  diftipguim  between 
thoie  who  really  purfue  the  dictates  of  a 
licentious  inclination,  and  thofe  who  put 
pn  a  fhcw  of  it,  merely  to  comply  with 
the  example  of  others;  and  a  peribnwho 
fudges  of  a  woman  by  what  he  fees  of 
her  in  publick,  runs  a  very  great  rifque 
of  being  miftaken.  Often  has  my  opi- 
nion been  led  aftray  in  this  point,  even 
in  regard  of  ladies  with  whom  I  was 
moft  intimately  acquainted,  and  faw 
every  day;  nor  did  I  ever  dare  to  give 
a  character  of  any  one  of  them,  till  my 
Belt  of  Invifibility  afforded  me  an  op- 
portunity of  prying  into  the  fecretsof  the 
alcove. 

Corifca  and  Emilia  are  two  cele- 
brated beauties.  They  are  almoft 
equally  followed  and  admired  by  the 
men,  but  neither  of  them  we.re  ever  jea- 
lous  or  envious  of  the  praifes  given  to 
the  other;  and  there  was  once  lo  excef- 
iive  a  fondnefs  between  them,  that  they 
were  icarce  ever  ieen  afunder.  Coiifca 
has  been  married  fame  years;  Emilia 
has  not  yet  been  prevailed  upon  to  part 
with  her  liberty:  but  though  there  is 
this  difference  in  their  circumftances, 
there  has  been  too  much  appearance  upon 
exaft  limili  ude  in  their  humours  and 
conftitimons ;  I  fay  in  appearance,  for 


I  have  fmce  difcovercd  that  light  and 
darknefs  are  not,  in  fail,  more  widely 
diflant. 

Coriica,  long  before  (he  became  a 
wife,  was  looked  upon  as  what  they  call 
a  female  rake.  Some  there  were,  how- 
ever, who  imputed  what  me  did  only  to 
the  too  great  vivacity  of  her  humour, 
and  would  not  believe  her  guilty  of  any 
real  crime  j  but  far  the  greater  number 
were  of  a  quite  different  opinion  :  and, 
indeed,  the  little  regard  (he  takes  of  her 
family  fmce  her  marriage,  the  publick 
contempt  with  which  flic  treats  her  huf- 
band,  and  the  frequent  quarrels  me  has 
with  him  in  private,  but  too  much  juftify 
the  word  character  that  can  be  given 
either  of  her  ceconomy  or  her  chaftity. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  a 
certain  fomething  in  her  air,  her  wit,  and 
manner  of  behaviour,  fo  engaging  to 
both  fexes,  that  me  has  always  been, 
and  ftill  continues  to  be,  conftantly  vi- 
fited  by  perfons  not  only  of  the  beft  for- 
tunes, but  of  the  beft  reputations;  who 
chufe  rather  tofeem  blind  to  her  faults, 
than  deny  themielves  thepleafure  of  her 
converfation.  It  is,  beyond  all  difpute, 
a  very  great  pity,  that  a  woman  fo  plen- 
teoufly  endowed  by  nature  with  every 
qualification  to  (hew  virtue  in  it's  moil 
amiable  colours,  mould,  through  a 
ftrange  depravity  of  principles  and  in- 
clination, make  ufe  of  all  the  fine  talents 
me  is  miltrefs  of  only  to  varnifh  over 
the  foul  face  of  vice,  and  give  a  pleating 
afpeft  to  the  deformity  of  fin  and 
mame. 

The  beautiful  perfon  of  Emilia,  her 
fprightly  wit,  her  good  humour  and 
affability,  rendered  her  the  darling  of 
all  who  knew  her.  They  beheld,  with 
an  infinity  of  concern,  her  intimacy  with 
Cot  ifca ;  and  thofe  who,  either  by  proxi- 
mity of  blood,  or  a  long  acquaintance 
with  her,  thought  themfelves  privileged 
to  offer  their  advice,  did  it  in  the  ftrong- 
eft  teims,  and  fpared  no  remonftrances 
that  might  prevail  on  her  to  break  off  fo 
dangerous  a  communication;  but  fhewas 
deaf  to  all  that  could  be  laid  to  her  on 
this  fubjecl.  It  was  her  misfortune  to 
become  the  miftrefs  of  her  own  aclions  at 
too  early  an  age;  what  fortune  /he  was 
poflefled  of  was  in  her  own  hands;  and 
as  (he  was  entirely  independent  on  her 
friends,  would  not  fubmit  to  be  di- 
rected by  them. 

In  juftice  to  this  young  lady's  cha- 

ra&er,  however,  I  rnuft  fay,  and  fliall 

hereafter 
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hereafter  prove,  that  there  is  a  fund  of 
^honour  and  virtue  in  her  foul  fufficient 
to  have  made  her  look  with  contempt 
and  deteftation  on  the  conduct  of  Co- 
rifcaj  and  to  have  oMiged  her,  if  not 
to  break  off  all  converfation  with  lu;r, 
at  leaft  not  to  appear  with  her  in  pub- 
lick,  or  make  one  in  any  party  of  plea- 
fure  where  Jhe  was  engaged .  But,  alas ! 
the  feeds  of  thofe  noble  principles  for  a 
time  lay  dormant  in  her;  choaked  up 
with  the  natural  levities  of  youth,  and 
the  modifli  excefles  of  the  age,  they  had 
not  power  to  moot  forth  into  action. 
Innocently  wanton,  and  indolently  gay, 
Ihe  faw  not  the  danger  to  which  me  ex- 
pofed  her  perfon  and  reputation,  becaufe 
fhe  thought  not  of  it,  nor  gave  herftlf 
the  pains  to  examine  what  fnares  might 
poffibly  be  fpread  for  her;  but  fuffering 
herfelf  to  be  continually  hurried  from 
one  amufement  to  another,  never  con- 
fidered  or  reflected  on  any  thing  farther 
than  theprefent  fatisfaction. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  de- 
fcribing  the  character  and  humour  of 
Emilia,  becaufe  in  the  courfe  of  my  ram- 
bles I  have  found  too  many  others  of  the 
lame  giddy  bent,  who,  without  the  leaft 
propenfity  to  ill,  have  heedlefsly  run 
into  actions  which  have  involved  their 
whole  future  lives  in  diflionoui*.  Thefe 
have  reafon  to  pardon  this  digieffion, 
efpecially  as  it  has  not  been  tedious;  and 
I  mall  now  return  to  the  adventure 
which  occafioned  it. 

Among  the  many  Invifible  Vifits 
which  for  a  confiderable  time  together  I 
had  made  to  the  apartment  of  this  cele- 
brated Corifca,  I  happened  to  be  there 
one  morning  when  Favonius  and  Pala- 
mede  were  with  her.  The,  firft  of  thefe 
gentlemen  is  of  a  very  amorous  incli- 
nation, and  known  to  be  what  the 
world  calls  well  with  her;  the  other, 
though  gay  and  lively  as  Mercury  him- 
felf,  has  been  reftrained,  either  through 
want  of  inclination  to  her  perfon,  or  his 
friendlhip  to  Favonius,  from  attempt- 
ing to  take  any  private  liberties,  and 
feldom  vifits  her  but  in  his  company. 
The  difcourfe  they  were  engaged  in, 
when  I  firft  broke  in  upon  them,  I 
found  was  on  fubjects  of  too  trifling  a 
nature  for  me  to  fpread  my  Tablets  for 
the  reception  of;  fo  I  (hall  make  no  re- 
petition of  any  things  which  were  faid 
till  the  entrance  of  Emilia,  who  came  in 
foon  after.  The  firft  falutations  were 


no  fooner  over,    than  Corifca,    taking 
her  fondly  by  the  hand,  fpoke  thus — 

Corifca.  Dear  creature,  this  is  an 
excefs  of  goodnefs  in  you  to  come  thus 
early  j  I  did  not  expect  you  till  dinner- 
time. 

Emilia,  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  never 
waited  on  you  with  fo  ill  a  will,  nor 
came  on  an  errand  fo  difagreeable  to  my 
inclination;  for  I  have  but  jult  time  to) 
tell  you,  that  I  am  deprived  of  the  plea- 
fure  I  propofed  of  paflingthe  whole  day 
with  you. 

Corifca.     On  what  occafion  ? 

Emilia.  The  molt  unlucky  one  that 
could  have  happened.  An  old  aunt  of 
mine  has  taken  it  into  her  head  to  quit 
her  rookery  and  henhoufe  in  the  country, 
and  come  to  ftare  and  be  ftared  at  in 
town.  She  arrived  laft  night,  and  fent 
me  word  me  muft  needs  fee  me  this 
morning:  decency  obliges  me  to  go;  me 
is  my  godmother,  and  befides  is  pretty 
rich. 

Corifca.  But  cannot  you  make  fome 
excufe  to  leave  her  as  foon  as  you  have 
paid  your  compliments  ?  I  (hall  have 
all  the  world  here  this  afternoon,  and 
would  not  have  you  abfent  upon  any 
fcore. 

Emilia.  It  cannot  be  avoided.  She 
pretends  to  have  a  hugefondnefs  for  me, 
and  I  know  will  detain  me,  with  a 
thoufand  impertinent  declarations  of  it, 
till  bed-time:  fo,  my  dear,  adieu  for 
this  whole  tedious  day;  to-morrow,  I 
hope,  will  atone  for  this  vexation.*— 
Gentlemen,  yourfervant. 

In  fpeaking  thefe  lift  words,  fhe 
turned  upon  her  heel,  and  ran  out  of  the 
room;  but  not  fo  haftiiy  but  that  Pala- 
mede,  with  one  ftride,  joined  her  at  the 
door,  and  led  her  down  ftairs.  In  the 
mean  time  Corifca,  looking  on  Favo- 
nius, faid  to  him— 

Corijlca.  I  pity  poor  Emilia.  The 
impertinent  fondnefs  of  an  old  relation 
is  almoft  as  great  a  mortification  as  the 
fancy  indifference  of  a  young  fellow  one 
likes. 

Favonius.  The  beautiful  Corifca,  I 
am  lure,  can  never  be  in  danger  of  ex- 
periencing the  latter  of  thefe  vexations. 

To  prove  the  fincerity  of  this  afler- 
tion,  he  clofed  it  with  a  ftrenuous  em- 
brace, which  Corifca  returned.  There 
was  time  for  no  more;  Palamede  came 
back;  and  Favonius,  with  a  fmile,  fpoke 
in  this  manner-— 

Z  a 
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Fa-nonius.  By  the  fparkle  in  your 
eyes,  Palamede,  I  (hould  imagine  the 
piece  of  gallantry  you  have  (hewed  to 
Emilia  has  been  moie  than  ordinarily 
well  received. 

Palamede.  This,  and  all  others  I 
have  yet  had  in  my  power  to  treat  that 
l.uiywith,  have  been  too  trifling  to  de- 
lerve  much  notice  from  her. 

Favonius.  Oh,  every  kind  glance 
gives  tranf.)ort  to  a  man  in  love! — You 
inutl  know,  Madam,  I  have  jult  found 
out  that  Palamede  is  defpera'ely  in  love 
with  Emilia. 

Corifca.  Indeed! — And  do  you  al- 
low the  charge,  Palamede  ? 

Palamede.  Not  altogether,  Madam. 
I  am  not  abfohitely  in  love;  but  con- 
fefs  I  think  Emilia  an  extremely  fine 
girl,  nnd  have  had  fume  very  odd  dreams 
on  her  account. 

Corifca.  What  hinders  you,  then, 
from  making  your  addrefiesto  her? 

Palamede.  Whv,  faith.  Madam,  to 
confefs  the  truth,  I  was  afraid  of  not 
iiicceeding  on  the  terms  I  wifh;d  to  do; 
and  as  for  marriage,  the  circumftances 
of  my  t  liate  require  I  (hould  make  choice 
of  a  wife  with  a  much  larger  fortune 
than  Emilia  is  pofllfled  of. 

Favonius.  You  are  perfectly  in  the 
right,  Palamede.  A  good  foitnne  with 
a  wife  is  abfolfftd-y  neceflary  for  a  man 
of  pleafure,  as  it  enables  him  to  make 
handibme  prelents  and  entertainments  to 
thofe  women  he  may  happen  to  like  bet- 
ter. 

Corifca.  So,  Palameije,  you  dur.ft 
not  alk  Emilia  the  queition,  for  fear  of 
meeting  with  a  rebuff  from  her  pver- 
fcrupulous  virtue  ? 

Palamede.  That  is  indeed  the  cafe, 
Madam. 

Corifca.  Then  you  are  a  fool.  Not 
but  I  believe  Emilia  is  perfectly  inno- 
cent as  yetj  but  what  is  innocence,  what 
is  virtue,  what  is  honour,  when  op- 
pofed  to  love  and  inclination!  Do  you 
not  know  what  Mrs.  Bchn,  who  muft 
be  allowed  to  be  a  perfect  judge  of  na- 
ture in  our  fex,  fays  upon  this  occafion  ? 

«  Oh,  curfed  Honour!  thou  who  firft  didfi: 

'  damn 

'   A  woman  to  the  fin  of  fhame ! 
<  Honour!  who  ra^ight  her  lovely  eyes  the  art 
«   To  wound,  and  nut  to  cure  the  heart; 
'  With   love  t*  invite,    but  to  forbid  with 

'  awe, 
'  And  to  themfehes  £>refcr;bc  a  cruel  law. 


'  His  chief  attributes  are  pride  and  fpighf, 
'   His  pow'r  rs  robbing  lovers  of  delight. 
'   Honour!  that  puts  our  words,  that  {hould 
«   be  free, 

*  Into  a  fet  formality! 

*  Thou    bale   debaucher    of    the   gen'rous 

'  hearr, 
'  That  fc-acheft  all  our  looks  and    acYiorvs 

«   art. 
«  What  Love  defign'd  a  facred  gift, 

*  What  Nature  made  to  be  poflefs  d, 
'  Miftaken  Honour  made  a  theft. 

'  Thou  foe  to  Pleaiure,  Nature's  worft  dif- 

'  eale! 

'  Thou  tyrant  over  mighty  kings, 
'   Be  gone  to  princes  palaces, 
'  But  let  the  humble  fwain  go  on, 

'  In  the  bleft  paths  of  the  firft  race  of  man, 

*  That  r.eareft  were  to  gods  allied, 

'  And,    form'd  for  love,  difdain'd  all  other 
*  pride.' 

Theemphatick  accents  and  graceful 
manner  with  which  Corifca  pronounced 
thefe  lines  adding  to  the  beauty  of  the 
poetry,  Itruck  fo  much  upon  the  hearts 
of  the  two  gentlemen,  that  they  could 
not  forbear  clapping  their  hands,  and 
crying  out — '  Encore,  encore,  charming 
'  Corifca!'  On  which  flie  laughed 
heartily,  and  replied — 

Corifca.  I  want  none  of  thefe  thea- 
trical tettimonies  cf  approbation ;  I 
would  only  convince  Palamede,  from  the 
unqueflionable  authority  of  our  Englifli 
Sappho,  that  when  a  womai*  loves,  no 
coniiderations  are  of  force  to  reftrain  her 
from  acting  up  to  the  dictates  of  her  paf- 
lion. 

Palamede.  Aye,  Madam,  if  I  eould 
flatter  myfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being 
loved  by  Emilia,  I  mould  have  nothing 
to  apprehend. 

Corifca.  I  will  not  pretend  to  tell 
you  that  me  is  ib  much  in  love  as  not  to 
be  able  to  eat,  drink,  or  fleep,  for  the 
thoughts  of  you;  but  I  have  heard  her 
fay  a  thoufand  times  over,  I  believe,  that 
you  are,  without  exception,  the  prettieft 
fellow  in  the  whole  town;  that"you  drefs 
the  beft,  and  have  fomething  peculiarly 
agreeable  in  your  air  and  manner  of  be- 
haviour: and  on  the  ftrength  of  this,  and 
fome  other  indications  I  have  oblerved 
about  her,  I  dare  venture  to  affirm  that 
you  are  far  from  being  indifferent  to  her, 
and  that  me  would  be  little  lei's  pieafed 
than  yourlelf  with  an  opportunity  of 
being  entertained  by  you  in  private. 

Palamede.  Dear  Madam,  you  make 
me  the  molt  tranfported  man  alive!  But 

by 
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by  what  means  can  fuch  a  thing  be 
brought  about  ?  Some  fcheme  muft  be  laid 
for  that  purpoic'. 

Corifca.  Nothing  more  eafy  ;  I  have 
it  all  m  my  head  already  ;  fhe  will  so  any 
where  with  me  ;  we  fhall  be  together  to- 
morrow ;  you  two  fhall  come  in  as  if  by 
accident,  and  propofe  going  to  take  ujie 
air  on  the  other  fide  of  the  water:  there 
is  a  houfe  the  moll  commodioufiy  fituat- 
ed  that  can  be ;  good  gardens,  good 
wine,  good  every  thing. — Favonius  is 
well  acquainted  with  the  place. 

Favoaius.  I  fuppofe  you  mean  that 
kept  by  Mrs.  *******  ? 

Corifca.  The  fame.  When  we  have 
been  there  fome  time,  and  it  begins  to 
draw  near  the  hour  proper  to  think  of 
going  home,  you  fhall  difcharge  the 
coach,  and  pretend  the  fellow  got  drunk 
and  went  away  without  your  knowledge. 
There  will  be  no  pofTibility  of  procuring  a 
vehicle  to  bring  us  to  town,  efpecially  at 
night.  (Favonius  muft  be  content  to  do 
penance  with  me  in  loitering  about  the 
gardens,  or  in  fomething  or  other,  till 
morning,  while  you  make  the  moll  of 
your  time  with  Emilia. 

Palamede.  Excellent,  my  charming 
Machiavel !  But  how  fhall  we  prevail  on 
Emilia  to  be  feparated  from  her  dear 
Corifca  ? 

Corifca.  Leave  that  to  my  manage- 
ment; fhe  (hall  fufpecl  nothing  of  the 
matter,  till  fhe  finds  herfelf  alone  wiih 
you,  and  then  it  will  be  your  bufiriefsto 
make  her  fatisfied  with  being  fb. 

Palamede.  Kind  creature!  where  fhall 
I  find  words  to  thank  this  cempaffion  to 
a  fuffei  ing  lover  ? 

Corifca.  Never  trouble  you rfelf  about 
thanks;  good  actions,  they  lay,  reward 
themfelves. 

Favonius.  As  for  my  part,  I  fliall  de- 
fer thofe  acknowledgments  '."hich  your 
excels  of  goodnefs  demands  from  me, 
both  on  my  own  (core  and  that  of  my 
friend,  fttl  to-morrow  night,  when  they 
(hall  make  part  of  that  agreeable  penance 
I  am  to  perform. 

This  fpeech  of  Favonius  paved  the 
way  for  a  converfation  conformable 
enough  to  the  characters  of  the  perfons 
engaged  in  it;  but  1  am  certain  would 
not  be  well  relifhed  by  that  part  of  my 
readers  which  I  am  molt  ambitious  of 
obliging:  I  fhall  therefore  clofe  the fcene, 
as  indeed  I  did  foon  after  my  Tablets, 
and  quitted  the  apartments  of  this  fair 


libertine,  in  order  to  retire  to  my  own, 
and  contemplate  at  leifuie  on  what  I  had 
feen  and  heard. 


CHAP.     II. 

PRESENTS  THE  READER  WITH  THB 
CATASTROPHE  OF  AM  ADVMJ- 
TURE  VERY  DIFFERENT  FROM 
WHAT  THE  BEGINNING  MAY 
HAVE  GIVEN  HIM  REASON  TO 
EXPECT. 

THOUGH  I  had  thought  myfelf 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  prin- 
ciples and  inclinations  of  Corifca,  to  be 
at  all  furprized  at  any  aft  of  licentiouf- 
nefs  fhe  could  poffibly  be  guilty  of,  yet  I 
could  not  defend  my  fenies  from  being 
feized  with  the  extremelt  fhock,  on  find- 
ing flie  could  be  nafe  enough  to  conde- 
fcend  to  become  the  inftrurnent  of  ot.ers 
pleaiures,  and  betray  the  innocence  of  a 
young  lady  for  whom  fhe  had  MS  m<  cli 
friendship  as  is  confident  with  a  woman 
of  her  character — forgetting  all  this 
while  what  the  good  old  poet,  Mr.  Philip 
MafTenger,  tells  us  on  an  occafion  fimi- 
lar  to  this  ot  Corifca  and  Emilia — 

*  Virtue  and  Vice  in  one  fole  point  agree, 

*  Each  would  be  glad  all  like  themfelves  might 

«  be. 

In  ruminating  very  wifely,  as  I  then 
imagined,  on  what  Coriica  had  laid  to 
Palamede,  I  mutt  confefs  1  entertaii  d 
fufpicions  not  at  ail  to  the  advantage  of 
poor  Emilia:  I  fancied  that  fhe  had  in 
redity  c.  ntefled  a  paflicn  foi  that  gen- 
tleman; and  Corifca,  informing  this  con- 
trivan  e  to  brin?  about  a  private  inter- 
view between  them,  had  done  notning 
but  what  fhe  was  convinced  in  her  o-vn 
mind  would  be  highly  fatisfaclory  to  her 
fair  friend.  It  was  never  my  cuftom, 
however,  to  place  an  en  ire  deptndance 
on  conjecture,  whether  my  own  or  that 
of  another  perfon;  fo  refolved  to  be  as 
convinced  as  my  Invifible  infpeclion 
could  make  me.  Accordingly  the  next 
day,  in  the  afternoon,  I  girded  on  my 
precious  Belt,  and  went  to  the  houfe  of 
Corifca.  Emilia  was  not  yet  come;  but 
juft  as  I  arrived  I  heard  her  give  orders 
to  refufe  admittance  to  all  of  her  own  fex 
except  that  lady,  and  a'.f'o  to  all  thofe  of 
the  other  except  Favonius  and  Paiamede. 

As 
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As  I  doubted  not  but  I  fliouldbeable 
to  fathom  the  whole  truth  of  this  affair, 
by  the  converfation  that  would  pafs  be- 
tween thefe  two  ladies  while  they  believ- 
ed themfelves  alone  together,  T  was  ex- 
tremely impatient  for  the  approach  of 
Emilia,  and  equally  rejoiced  when  I  faw 
her  enter.  The  firft  falutatious  they 
gave  each  other,  were  fuch  as  might  be 
expected  from  perfons  who  mutually  pro- 
feflTed  fo  warm  and  tender  a  friendship. 
The  fubjeclis  they  afterwards  talked  upon 
were  not  of  any  confequence;  not  one 
word  of  Palemede  nor  the  projected  tour 
was  mentioned;  on  which  I  abfolved 
Emilia  from  all  blame  on  this  account, 
and  was  forry  I  had  ever  wronged  her. 
But  the  lefs  room  I  had  to  condemn,  the 
greater  caufe  I  had  to  pity  her,  and  to 
deteft  the  cruel  plot  contrived,  and  fo 
near  being  put  in  execution  againft  her 
virtue.  But  I  had  no  time  to  indulge  me- 
ditation; the  gentlemen  prefently  came 
in;  thepropofal,  as  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  Corifca,  was  immediately 
made;  the  ladies  gave  a  ready  aflent;  a 
hackney-coach  was  ordered  to  be  called, 
and  every  one  feemed  equally  on  the 
wing  to  be  gone. 

The  reader  will  now  perhaps  imagine, 
that  it  being  eai'y  to  fee  into  the  end  of 
this  affair,  there  was  nooccafion  for  any 
farther  enquiries  in  relation  to  it,  and 
that  curiofity  had  received  it's  utmoft 
gratification;  but  I  happened  to  be  of  a 
different  way  of  thinking.  I  fincerely 
pitied  Emilia,  and  could  not  help  being 
defirous  to  fee  how  (he  would  relent  the 
bafe  artifice  pra&ifed  on  her  when  fhe 
fhould  difcover  it,  and  alfo  how  Corifca 
would  conduct  the  plot  (lie  had  contriv- 
ed. It  was  no  difficult  matter  for  me  to 
know  the  houfe  they  were  going  to,  both 
by  the  defcription  1  had  heard  given  of 
it  the  d.?y  before  by  Corifca,  and  alfo  by 
what  I  had  been  told  by  other  people 
concerning  it's  commodioufnefs  for  in- 
trigue; fo  I  no  fboner  found  that  a 
hackney-coach  was  ordered,  than  I  hafti- 
ly  quitted  the  poll  I  was  in,  made  the 
beil  of  my  way  to  the  place  of  rendez- 
vous, got  there  before  them,  took  up  my 
iland  at  the  entrance,  faw  them  alight, 
and  followed  them  into  a  well-furnilhed 
fpacious  room,  to  which  they  were  ufher- 
ed  by  a  fptuce  waiter. 

Wine  and  bifcuits,  were  immediately 
ferved  up;  and  the  company,  after  hav- 
ing refrefhed  themfelves  with  this  little 
jegale,  went  lo  walk  in  the  gardens, 


which  I  found  indeed  very  pleafant,  well 
laid  out  into  parterres  and  knots,  and 
larger  than  I  could  have  imagined.  Fa- 
vonius  led  Corifca,  and  Palamede  had 
Emilia  by  the  hand,  who,  during  this 
promenade,  took  the  opportunity  of  en- 
tertaining her  with  many  tender  fpeeches, 
but  intermixed  with  nothing  that  the 
moft  chafte  ear  might  not  have  liftened 
to  without  calling  a  blulh  upon  the  face. 
I  was  forry,  however,  toobfervethat  (he 
received  what  he  faid  with  a  certain  lan- 
guifhrnent  in  her  eyes,  which  embolden- 
ed  him  to  go  on,  and  made  me  fear  that 
he  had  indeed  a  fecret  afcendancy  over 
her  incautious,  unfufpefting  heart. 

On  their  return  into  the  houfe,  a  table 
was  fpread  with  every  thing  that  could 
excite  the  appetite  or  exhilarate  the  fpirits . 
The  chearf  ulnefs  and  good  humour  of  the 
guefts  gave  a  double  relifli  to  the  repaftj 
wit  and  fparkling  Champagne  crowned 
the  board  ;  and  though  the  laclies  allay- 
ed the  too  great  potency  of  the  one  by 
the  afiiftance  of  water,  yet  the  other 
flowed  with  no  lefs  ftrength  and  vigour. 
After  ibme  hours  had  been  pafled  in  the 
height  of  gaiety,  Corifca  on  a  fudden 
looked  upon  her  watch,  and  affuming  a 
more  ferious  air  than  (he  was  accuftom- 
ed  to  wear,  told  the  company  that  it  was 
near  one  o'clock,  and  they  muft  think 
of  departing  for  London.  To  which  Fa- 
vonius  replied— 

Fa<vonius.  Among  all  the  ridiculous 
things  mankind  was  ever  guilty  of,  I 
know  none  more  fo  than  the  having  fet 
their  wits  to  work  to  invent  a  machine, 
and  then  fubmitting  to  be  governed  by 
it. 

Ccrifca.  There  are  many  other  laws, 
as  well  as  this,  by  which  the  filly  world 
have  bound  themfelves  to  go  contrary  to 
the  primitive  rules  of  nature  and  incli- 
nation, indulging  by  ftealth  only  thofe 
pleafuves  which  they  were  born  freely  to 
enjoy:  but,  however,  all  thefe  cuftoms, 
dilagrteable  as  they  are  to  people  of  real 
wit  and  fpirit,  muft  in  fome  meafure  be 
complied  with,  or  the  ftupid  vulgar  would 
prefently  accuie  us  of  irregularity  and  in- 
decency. 

Palamede.  I  look  upon  every  one  here, 
Madam,  to  be  above  the  cenfures  of  the 
vulgar,  yet  I  will  not  pretend  to  enter  in- 
to any  arguments  on  that  head;  and  dare 
anfwer  for  Favonius,  as  well  as  for  my- 
felf,  that  he  would  not  prefume  to  de- 
tain you  a  moment  beyon'd  the  time  you 
think  proper  to  go. 

Emilia, 
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Emilia.  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  think, 
^nd  I  believe  Corifca  does  fo  too,  that 
to  ftay  any  longer  at  this  time  would  ra- 
ther diminifh  than  add  to  the  fatisfaclion 
we  have  hitherto  enjoyed. 

Favonius.  After  fuch  a  declaration, 
Madam,  any  farther  prefTures  to  the  con- 
trary on  our  part,  might  juftly  be  looked 
upon  as  impertinent  and  troublefome;  it 
is  certainly  your  province  to  command, 
ours  implicitly  to  obey. 

In  fpeaking  thefe  laft  words,  he  went 
out  of  the  room  with  Palamede,  as  it  might 
be  fuppofed  to  difcharge  the  reckoning  of 
the  houfe;  but  in  a  few  minutes  returned, 
and,  with  a  feeming  concern  in  their 
faces,  faid,  that  the  coachman,  either  by 
having  got  drunk  or  miftaking  his  or- 
ders, had  gone  away  foon  after  he  had 
fet  them  down  :  on  which  Corifca  affect- 
ed to  be  extremely  furprized,  and  Emilia 
being  really  fo,  they  both  cried  out  at  the 
fame  time— 

Corifca.  This  is  the  oddeft  accident 
fure  that  ever  happened  ! 

Emilia.  Blefs  me !  which  way  fhall 
we  get  home  ? 

Palamede.  As  for  going  home,  Ma- 
dam, it  is  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  quef- 
tion :  we  have  enquired,  and  there  is  no 
poflibiiity  of  procuring  either  coach,  cha- 
riot, poft-chaife,  or  any  fort  of  carriage 
whatever,  till  the  morning  breaks  ;  fo, 
ladies,  you  muft  content  yourfelves  with 
being  our  guefts  for  the  remainder  of  the 
night. 

Corifca.  Well,  fince  it  is  fo,  we  muft 
e'en  make  a  virtue  of  neceffity,  and  di- 
vert ourfelves  as  well  as  we  can. 

Palamede.  It  would  be  an  unpardon- 
able vanity  in  us,  Madam,  to  imagine 
that  any  thing  in  our  converfation  could 
compenfate  for  the  want  of  your  repofej 
we  will  therefore  order  a  bed  to  be  got 
ready  for  you  two  ladies,  while  Favonius 
and  myfelf  watch  the  approach  of  day, 
in  order  to  provide  a  vehicle  for  carrying 
us  to  town. 

Corifca.  No,  no,  by  no  means,  we 
will  all  mare  the  fame  fate;  it  would  be 
grange  indeed,  if  four  people  of  tafte  and 
Ipirit  could  not  find  fome  way  to  amufe 
each  other  for  the  fbace  of  one  night. 

While  me  was  fpeaking,  a  concert  of 
flutes,  a  hautboy,  a  double  curtal,  and 
fome  other  wind-mufick,  on  a  fudden  fa- 
luted  their  ears;  on  which  fhe  cried  out— - 
Corifca.  Hark !  mufick  !  if  it  con- 
tinues, it  will  very  well  ^tone  for  the  lofs 
of  a  few  hours  fleep. 


Emilia.  Nothing  ever  happened  fo 
fortunately  for  me ;  I  love  muficlc  as  I 
love  my  life,  efpecially  of  this  fort.  ' 

In  fpcaking  this,  fhe  ran  haftily  to  the 
window  and  threw  up  the  fafh,  in  order 
to  hear  the  feveral  inftruments  more  di- 
ftinclly.  Palamede  followed,  and  they 
both  leemed  abforbcd  in  a  mod  profound 
attention;  which  Favonius  and  Corifca 
obferving,  took,  that  opportunity  of  paf- 
fmgfoftly  behind  them,  and  flippedoutof 
the  room.  Emilia  turning  her  head  pre- 
fently  after,  with  a  defign,  as  I  fiippofe, 
to  fay  fomething  either  to  the  one  or  the 
other,  was  furprized  at  feeing  neither  of 

them  there,  and  cried  out  to  Palamede 

Emilia.  Blefsme!  what  is  become  of 
Favonius  and  Corifca  ? 

Palamede.  I  know  not,  Madam  j  per- 
haps  they  are  gone  down  into  the  gar- 
den, to  be  nearer  to  the  mufick,  which 
feems  to  proceed  from  the  lower  end  of 
the  walk. 

Emilia.  Very  likely;  they  might  have 
told  us,  however;  but  lince  it  is  fo,  we 
will  follow  them. 

Palamede.  With  all  my  heart,  Ma- 
dam ;  but  firft  permit  me  to  reveal  a  fe- 
cret  to  you  which  you  ought  to  be  told, 
and  my  bread  has  long  laboured  with 
an  impatience  of  difcovering. 

Emilia.  A  fecret!  What  fecret  can 
you  have  with  me,  that  would  be  worth 
lofing  one  note  of  this  mufick  to  fiften  to  ? 
Palamede.  I  hope  you  will  be  of  an- 
other opinion,  Madam,  when  I  mall  tell 
you  that  the  whole  happinefs  of  my  fu- 
ture life,  and  even  my  foul's  eternal 
peace,  depends  upon  it. 

Emilia.  You  may  tell  me  what  you 
will,  but  I  fhall  believe  nothing  of  the 
matter ;  fo  let  us  rejoin  our  friends. 

It  is  not  fo  much  by  what  people  fay, 
as  by  the  manner  in  which  they  deliver 
themfelves,  that  the  fincerity  of  their 
words  may  be  guefled  at;  and  I  was 
heartily  glad  to  find,  both  by  the  looks 
of  Emilia  and  the  tone  of  her  voice,  that 
(he  indeed  had  more  inclination  to  do  as 
me  had  propofed,  than  to  ftay  and  fufFer 
heifelf  to  be  entertained  by  Palamede  in 
the  way  fhe  might  eafily  perceive  he  was 
about  to  do  it.  The  difcreet  intentions 
of  this  young  lady,  however,  could  avail 
her  but  little  in  her  prefent  fituation ;  Pa- 
lamede got  between  her  and  the  door  as 
fhe  was  endeavouring  to  go  out,  and 
throwing  himfelf  upon  his  knees  before 
her,  and  at  the  fame  time  catching  faft 
hold  of  both  her  hands,  faid  to  her — 

Palamede. 
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Palamede.  No,  charming  Emiu.  !  I 
have  not  lu  lon^  languifhed  for  an  op- 
portunity like  this  r  '  let  it  now  eicape 
inc!  von  mull,  you  mall  hear  me.  By 
Heaven  I  love  you  i— love  you  to  the  molt 
raging  height  the  pafllon  can  infpire!  For 
many,  many  tedious  weeks,  you  have 
been  the  only  object  of  my  nightly  vifions 
and  waking  tho'  glvs;  and 

He  was  goin<;  on,  but  Emilia  inter- 
rupted him  by  re  living  in  thefe  terms, 
accompar.ied  with  an  air  full  of  refent- 
nient  and  confufion — • 

Ewilui.  Fye,  Palamede,  this  raillery 
is  impertinent  and  infipid,  and  what  I 
could  not  have  expected  to  be  treated 
with  by  a  perfon  who  has  the  character 
of  good  ft-ive  and  breeding. 

Palamede.  Cruelly  urged  !  Oh,  could 
you  lee  into  my  heart,  you  would  find  it 
all'  devoted  to  yo  i !  devoted  to  you  with 
a  tendernefs  fo  perfeftas  can  be  equalled 
by  nothing  but  the  charms  that  haveiub- 
d  ei  it.  Frown  not  adorable  Emilia, 
no:  itiuogje  to  get  loofe;  for,  by  all  my 
hopes,  never  will  I  quit  the  grafp  I  have 
t  [en  of  you,  nor  rife  from  the  poiture  I 
am  in  till  I  have  convinced  you  of  the 
f5n  erity,  as  well  as  ardency,  of  the  flame 
yo  ;  h:ive  kindled  in  me! 

Emilia.  Sir,  this  nocturnal  declara- 
tion is  little  confident  with  that  refpc61 
which  is  always  the  attendant  of  an  ho- 
nourable paifion.  If  you  had,  indeed, 
any  thoughts  of  me  of  the  nature  you 
pretend,  I  am  noreclufe,  and  you  might 
hrve  found  -i  more  proper  fealon  to  ac- 
quaint me  with  them. 

Palamede.  The  pafiion  I  am  en  flam- 
ed with,  is  not  of  a  nature  to  fttbmit  to 
the  dull  forms  obferved  by  vulgar  lovers. 
Befides,  what  feafon  can  be  more  fit  for 
i  love  than  night,  the  f i  iend  of  love  ?  Turn 
your  eyes  towards  the  window,  and  be- 
hold th;-  filver  moon,  with  all  the  thou- 
fand  twinkling  ftars!  fee  how  fweet,  how 
mild  they  mine  !  with  what  benevolent 
af-e&s  they  dart  their -rays  upon  us! 
LHten  to  the  melodious  founds  you  juft 
ro'v  prai'ed!  Will  not  all  thefe  foften 
your  foul,  melt  you  i.  to  pity,  and  make 
you  think  Inch  love  as  mine  deferves  fome 
recompencc-  ? 

Emilia.  I'll  hear  no  more;  unhand 
me,  Sir,  and  give  me  liberty  to  feek  our 
friends;  or  be  affined  my  cries  fliall  raife 
the  houfc. 

He  then  let  go  her  hands,  and  rofe 
from  the  poiture  he  had  bsen  in ;  but  (till 


kept  his  back  clofe  againft  the  door, 
while  with  half  a  linile  he  replied  to  what 
me  had  laid  .n  this  manner — 

Pataaiede.  Madam,  you  are  obeyed 
in  p^rt  j  and  if  I  acquiefce  to  every  thing 
you  demand,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 
you  would  be  one  jot  lei's  in  my  power 
than  now.  Our  friends  are  too  deeply 
engaged  with  each  other  to  fuffer  them- 
felves  to  be  interrupted;  and  as  to  the 
people  of  the  houfe,  they  know  their  dif- 
t;  nee,  and  are  always  extremely  deaf  on 
thefe  occafions. 

On  hearing  him  fpeak  thus,  (he  burft 
into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  throwing  her- 
felf  into  a  chair,  cried  out — 

Emilia.  O  Heavens  !  is  this  pofllble ! 
Can  Corifcabe  fo  vile!  Am  I  betrayed! 
baiely  given  up  by  her  to  infamy  and 
ruin  ! 

On  hearing  her  make  this  exclamation, 
he  left  the  place  where  he  had  been  ftand- 
ing,  and  ieated  himfelf  near  her;  then 
taking  one  of  her  hands,  and  preffing  it 
tenderly  to  his  lip?,  fpoke  to  this  effect — 

Palamede.  Not  fo,  my  angel !  By 
Heaven,  the  tranfa&ions  of  this  night 
ftiall  be  for  ever  a  facred  and  inviolable 
fecret!  not  even  Favonius  nor  Corifca 
mail  be  acquainted  with  it  if  you  defue 
the  contrary:  I  know  they  will  Jaugh  at 
me;  but  no  matter,  I  can  bear  all  that, 
and  much  more,  to  comply  with  the  leait 
requelt  made  by  my  dear  Emilia.  O,then, 
be  kind,  and  blefs  my  longing  wiflies ! 
let  no  reluclance  damp  the  coming  joys-, 
but  yield  to  frnre  the  happinefs  you  give'. 

The  confternation  of  Emilia,  on  find- 
jr.g  me  was  expofed  to  the  danger  (lie  now 
was  in,  by  the  vsry  woman  whom  the 
moft  had  loved,  and  morr  believed  her 
friend,  had  thrown  her  into  fo  profound 
a  reverie,  that  I  much  queftion  whether 
me  heard  a.ny  part  of  what  Palamede  had 
lately  been  fpeaking  to  her;  till  doling 
his  proteftations  with  a  ftrenuous  em- 
brace, fhe  ftarted  up,  broke  from  him, 
and  looking  wildly  roun^Kthe  room,  fhe 
efpied  two  {words,  which  Favonius  and 
Palamede  had  plucked  off  on  their  en- 
trance, and  put  in  a  window^  fhe  fHatch- 
ed  up  one  of  them,  and  drawing  it  out  of 
the  fcab'.M  d  in  an  inftant,  held  the  point 
to  her  breait,  faying  at  the  fame  time— 

Emilia.  Here  is  at  leaft  a  refuge 
from  dishonour !  That  bafe  woman,  who 
tho-ight  to  make  me  as  vile  as  I  now  find 
Ihe  is  herfelf,  fhall  aieet  with  a  difap- 
pointment  fhe  perhaps  does  net  expeft. 
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Tf  you  offer  to  approach  me,  or  advance 
one  ftep  beyond  the  fpot  you  ftand  upon, 
this  goes  into  my  heart. 

The  amazement,  the  (hock,  the  con- 
fufion  Palamede  wj,s  in  at  this  action,  is 
.altogether  impoflible  to  defcribe :  her 
words,  her  looks,  her  voice,  convincing 
him  (he  was  indeed  in  earneft,  he  remain- 
ed fpeechlefs,  without  motion,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  her  in  a  kind  of  fiupid  ftare, 
and  feemed  like  one  transfixed  with 
thunderj  at  length,  recovering  himfelf  a 
little,  hr  faid  to  her  in  a  faultering  voice — 

Palamede.  For  Heaven's  fake,  Ma- 
dam, wound  not  thus  my  foul  by  the 
fight  of  your  defpair  I  You  havejio  caufe. 
It  is  certain  that  1  long  have  loved  you, 
but  never  had  a  thought  of  (educing  vour 
innocence.  The  plot  to  bring  you  hither 
was  not  of  my  contriving.  'Tis  true  I 
came  into  it,  as  where  is  the  man  who 
would  not?  But  be, allured  I  am  no  ra- 
vifher,  nor  capable  of  owing  my  plea- 
fu re  to  brutal  violence:  <5h,  therefore, 
throw  afide  that  cruel  weapon,  or  turn 
the  point  on  me,  and  if  I  make  the  leaft 
attempt  to  offend  your  modefty,  bury  tit 
to  the  hilt  within  my  bofom. 

Emilia.  Sir,  I  once  looked  upon  you 
as  a  man  of  honour,  and  (houkl  rejoice 
to  find  you  could  redeem  youriclfin  my 
opinion. 

Palamede.  By  all  that's  fa.cred,  nqt 
the  utmoft  gratification  of  my  loofeft 
withes  could  have  given  me  half  the  joy 
as  now,  to  prove  myfeif  not  -wholly 
unworthy  the  efteem  of  fuch  exalted  vir- 
tue. Charming  Emilia!  perfect  in  mind 
as  well  as  form !  in  both  angelic !  be- 
•hold  me  your  convert  !  The  love  I  had 
for  you  is  now  .ratified  into  adoration-! 
Your  virtue,  like  chemifts  gold,  turns  all 
into  itfelf,  and  leaves  no  gi  offer  particjes 
"behind  !  Forgive  what  is  .paft,  and  never 
*— -never  more  will  'I  preiume  to  entertain 
you  with  difcourfes  lefs  chafte  and  pure 
than  your  own  virgin  thoughts'! 

Emilia.  May  I  believe  this  penitence 
fin  cere  ? 

Palamede.  You  may,  by  Heaven  ! 
and  when  I  relaple  into  my  former  crime, 
may  infamy,  difeafes,  the  contempt  of 
the  whole  world,  your  eternal  hatred, 
and  every  other  curfe,  fall  on  me! 

Emilia.  Then  find  fome  way,  if  pof- 
fible,  to'  take  me  immediately  from  this 
place,  and  conduct  me  fafe  to  my  own 
apartment. 

Falamede,  My  readinefs  ,tb  obey  you, 


Madam,  I  hope,  will  prove  the  integrity 
of  my  prefent  intentions,  and  be  iome 
atonement  for  the  paft.  It  is  my  happi- 
nefs  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  do  what 
you  require  with  much  more  eafe  than 
you  imagine  j  you  mall  no  longer,  beau- 
tifulEmilia!  beimpofedupori:  thecoach- 
man,  whom  we  pretended  had  left  us, 
has  only  put  up  at  an  inn  not  above  for.ty 
yards  diftant  from  this  houfe ;  1  fuppole 
he  may  be  gone  to  bed  by  tnis  time,  as 
we  told  him  we  mould  not  return  to 
London  tild  the  morning  j  but  I  will  fend 
and  have  him  rouzed,. 

JJe  had  fcarce  made  an  end  of  fpeaking 
thefe  words,  when  he  rang  the  bell,  and 
a  waiter  coming  prefently  up,  he  gave 
him  the  necefiary  orders  for  fulfilling  the 
promife  he  had  juft  given  to  Emilia  j  on 
which  that  young  lady,  with  the  utmolt 
fatisfaclion  in  her  voice  and  eyes,  cried 
out — '  This  is  truly  honourable  indeed, 
*  and  worthy  of  yourfelf.' 

Something  which  that  infhnt  darted 
into  the  mind  of  Palamede,  hindered  him 
from  making  any  anfwer,  or  even,  per- 
haps, froro  hearing  wba*  (he  laid :  he 
rang  the  bell  a  fecond  time  with  all  his 
force,  and  called  for  i  en,  ink  and  paper; 
which  being  brought,  he  told  Emilia 
that  decency  and  good  manners  would 
.not  fuffqr  him  to  depart  without  taking 
forne  notice  of  the  occafion  to  Favonius, 
with  whom  he  had  always  lived  in  a  per- 
fect good  underftanding,  and  therefore 
entreated  her  permiifion  to  write  a  few 
lines  to  that  gentleman.  The  requeft 
was  too  reasonable  not  to  be  complied 
with,  and  he  fat  down  and  dictated  the 
following  epiftle — 

«  -MY    DEAR    FRIEND, 

'  HP  KINGS  have  happened  very  dif- 
•*•  '  fei  ent.ly  from  what  I  was  made  to 
expect  in  regard  to  Emilia  :  in  fine, 
me  is  not  a  woman,  but  an  angel!  As 
fuch  I  ihall  always  efteem  her,  and 
think  it  my  glory  to  obey  every  com- 
mand (he  is  {/leafed  to  lay  upon  me  : 
.the  firft  (he  has  honoured  me  with,  is 
to  remove  her  hence,  and  conduct  her 
to  her  awn  apartment,  which  I  am  juft 
now  about  to  do.  I  have  no  opportu- 
nity to  diicharge  the  mufick  or  the 
expences  of  the  houfe,  fo  beg  you  will 
take  the  whole  upon  you,  and  meet 
me  to-morrow  evening  at  Braund's, 
where  we  will  fup  together,  and  fettle 
that  affair.  Make  what  compliments 
A  a  '  aud 
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«  and  excufes  you  fhall  think  proper  for 
«  me  to  Coriicaj  and  believe  me,  yours^ 
«&c. 

<  PALAMEDK/ 

"While  Palamede  was  thus  employed, 
it  alib  came  into  Emilia's  head  to  Jet  Co- 
rifca  know  fome  part  of  the  refemment 
ihe  had  conceived  againft  her:  accord- 
ingK  (he  took  another  pen  out  of  the 
ftandifh,  and  ejcpreifed  berfeif  in  thefe 


-ry  H  AT  the  united  report  of  all 
'  who  know  you  could  never  have 
made  me  believe,  your  behaviour  this 
night  has  nor  only  convinced  me  of, 
but  alfo  that  the  tongue  of  malice  can 
find  nothing  wherewith  to  aggravate 
your  real  guilt.  Was  it  not  enough, 

0  moll  ungenerous  woman  !    to  fink 
your  own  honour   and  reputation  in 
etc,  nal  infamy,  but  you  mult  alfo  en- 
deavour to  drag  others  into  perdition 
with  you  !     Know,   to   your   confu- 
fion,   that  I  happily  eicaped  the  fnare 
you  had  laid  for  me;  and  (hall  reap 
this  benefit  by  my  late  danger,   as  to 
avoid  the  company  of  a  perfon  whom 
to  preferve  an  acquaintance  with  muft 
in  the  end  have  been  the  ruin  of  my 
character,  if  not  of  my  virtue;  for,  be 
allured,  I    (hall  henceforward   be  as 
careful  to  fliun  your  prefence,  as  ever 

1  was  eager  to  come  into  it.     Here 
ceaJes  all  farther  intercourfe  between 
us.     May  the  difappointment  of  your 
bafe  defigns  on  me,  ferve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  you  not  to  attempt  the  like  on 
any  other  equally  inadvertent  and  in- 
cautious as  the  much  deceived 


They  had  juft  finifhed,  and  made  up 
the  above  billets,  when  the  waiter  re- 
turned, and  told  Palamedt  that  he  had, 
though  not  without  lome  difficulty,  pre- 
vailed on  the  coachman  to  rile;  and 
that,  btfoie  he  left  the  inn,  he  had  fcen 
him  go  into  the  liable  to  bring  out  the 
horfes.  Palamede  then  gave  him  the 
letter  he  had  wrote  to  Favonius,  faying 
*—  *  Be  fire  you  deliver  this  to  the  gen- 
'  tleman  who  came  with  us  asfoon  as  he 

*  fhal  be  ftirringf  and  let  him  know  I 
'  fhall  lend  the  coach  back  jn  the  morn- 

*  ing.'     Emilia  alfo  put  into  his  hands 
her  epifUetoCorifca,  with  thefe  words-* 


<  And  let  the  lady  know  I  left  this  for 
'  her.'  The  fellow  replied,  that  they 
might  depend  he  would  be  punctual  yj, 
difcharging  the  commiflion  they  en- 
trulted  him  with,  and  then  withdrew. 

Finding  my  Cryitalline  Tablets  were 
now  overcuaiged,  I  was  obliged  to  fhut 
them  up;  fo  can  relate  no  farther  parti- 
culars  of  what  converlation  pafled  be- 
tween Palamede  and  Emilia  during  the 
fmall  time  they  waited  for  the  coach  to 
carry  them  away;  and  can  only  fay  in 
general,  that  the  greateft  referve  and  dif- 
tance  was  obfei  ved  on  both  fide*.  Emi- 
lia, though  now  perfefMy  fatisfied  with 
the  contrition  of  Palamede,  thought  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  appear  too  gayj 
and  Palamede,  fearful  to  renew  her  ap- 
preht  nfions,  behaved  to  her  with  all  the 
fblemnity  of  a  CJhinefe  mandarin. 

On  their  going  down,  they  were  met 
at  the  bottom  ot~  the  ftairs  by  the  woman 
who  kept  this  tavern,  or  rather  brothel} 
who  ufheringin  what  (he  had  to  lay  with 
a  low  curtfey,  told  Emilia,  that  me 
flattered  herfelf  with  the  expectation  of 
her  (leeping  there  that  night,  and  hoped 
nothing  dingreeable  had  happened  to 
occafion  her  departure  at  fo  unlcalbnable 
an  hour;  adding,  that  me  fhogld  never 
forgive  herfelf  if  any  thing  in  her  houfe 
had  difobliged  fo  fweet  a  young  la^iy. 
Emilia  anfwered  this  fawning  ipeech 
only  with  a  look  of  contempt;  bui  Pala- 
mede told  her  fhe  need  be  under  no  con- 
cern on  that  fcore;  the  lady  had  no  ob- 
jections to  her  houfe,  but  chofe  never  to 
fleep  out  of  her  own  apartment.  No 
more  was  faid;  they  went  into  the  coach, 
and  I  followed  on  foot;  for  I  had  not 
curiofity  enough  to  make  me  ftay  the 
remainder  of  the  night  in  that  place,  for 
no  other  purpofe  than  to  fee  how  Fa- 
vonius and  Corifca  would  behave  on 
being  told  that  Palamede  and  Emilia 
were  gone,  and  receiving  the  epiftles 
that  gentleman  and  lady  had  left  for 
them,  I  had  a  long  walk  home,  but 
my  Invifibilityfecured  me  from  the  dan- 
ger of  any  infultsj  and  the  fatisfaflion 
that  rofe  in  my  mind,  on  the  noble  con* 
queft  virtue  had  gained  over  vice,  made 
the  way  feem  much  lefs  tedious. 

A  few  days  after  I  was  informed,  by 
the  report  of  the  town,  that  Palamede 
made  his  publick  addreffes  to  Emilia. 
Being  willing  to  be  better  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  this  matter,  I  made  feveral 
vifits  to  Emilia's  apartment,  and  found 
that  in  faft  the  thing  was  as  I  had  been 
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told.  Palamede,  who  really  loved  Emi- 
lia much  more  than  perhaps  he  was  fen- 
fible  of  himfelf,  before  this  proof  (he 
had  given  him  of  her  virtue,  got  over 
that  objection  which  the  fcantinefs  of 
her  fortune  had  before  laid  in  his  wayj 
and  Emilia,  who  had  liked  him  as  much 
as  Corifca  had  faid  (he  did,  gave  all  the 
encouragement  he  could  wifh  to  his  ho- 
nourable pafllom  I  look  upon  the  af- 
fair to  be  now  in  a  manner  concluded 
on,  and  that  a  very  fhort  time  will  con- 
fummate  their  mutual  wilhes;  a  cata- 
ftrophe  which  I  doubt  not  but  every  ge- 
nerous reader  will  heartily  rejoice  at  as 
well  as  myfelf. 

Favonius,  who  is  in  reality  a  man  of 
ftri6l  honour  and  good  principles,  though 
Ibmewhat  too  fanguine  in  his  amours, 
ftill  continues  his  intimacy  with  Pala- 
mede, and  highly  applauds  his  con- 
verfion  in  favour  of  the  fair  infpirer  of 
his  honourable  flame.  Corifca  bites 
her  lips  whenever  the  name  of  Emilia  is 
mentioned,  and  endeavours  all  me  can 
to  traduce  that  virtue  which  fhe  had  not 
the  power  to  deftroy  :  but  all  flie  fays  on 
that  fcore  fervesonlyto  mew  more  plainly 
her  own  bad  heart}  and  Emilia,  by  re- 
fraining all  converfation  with  her,  has 
entirely  regained  that  efteem  and  good 
opinion  which  fhe  had  well  nigh  lolt. 


CONTAINS  THE  REHEARSAL,  OF  A, 
CONVERSATION  WHICH  THE  AU- 
THOR ACCIDENTALLY  HAPPE  NED 
TO  BE  WITNESS  OF,  AND-  LOOKS 
UPON  HIMSELF  AS  BOUND  BY  AN 
INDISPENSABLE  OBLIGATION  TO 
MAKE  PUBLICKj  THOUGH  PER- 
FECTLY CONSCIOUS,  FROM  HIS 
OBSERVATIONS  OF  MANKIND, 
THAT  THERE  ARE  MANY  OF  HIS 
READERS  WHO  WILL  LABOUR  ALL 
THEY  CAN  TO  BRING  THESE 
PAGES  INTO  DISCREDIT. 

ONE  whom  I  mail  always  rank 
among  the  number  of  our   beft 
Englifh  authors,  tells  us»  in  a  juftly 
efteem«d  poem,  that— 

*  Wifdora  is  ftill  to  floth  too  great  a  (lave; 

*  None  are  To  bufy  as  the  fool  and  knave,' 

How  widely  different  are  the  pictures 
drawn  of  a  per  foil  whole  prudence  makes 
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him  aft  and  talk  with  circumfpeftion 
and  referve  !  How  various  are  the  re- 
prefentations  made  of  him  !  He  has  al- 
moft  as  many  characters  as  there  are 
fpeakers  of  him;  by  the  ahundanCe  one 
hears  of  him  the  judgment  is  diftr  cled, 
and  there  is  no  forming  a  right  idea  of 
What  he  truly  is.  One  can  go  into  no 
company  without  hearing  fome  mention 
made  of  Lord  Honorius,  yet  one  fliall 
feldom  find  any  two  people  agi  ee  in  their 
opinion  concerning  him,  either  as  to  his 
abilities  or  principles,  whether  in  reli- 
gious, moral,  or  political  matters.  He 
is  no  follower  of  the  court,  yet  does 
not  totally  avoid  going  thither.  He  pro- 
fefies  himfelf  a  member  of  the  eft  bli/hed 
church,  yet  converfes  freely  with  thofe 
of  different  peifualions.  He  liftens  at- 
tentively to  the  arguments  Urged  by  per- 
fons  of  all  parties  and  all  fefts,  without 
offering  any  of  his  own,  or  giving  his 
opinion  which  are  wrong  or  which  are 
right. 

For  this  reafon  all  the  zealots,  both  in 
religion  and  politicks,  biand  him  with 
lukewarmnefs,  and  fay  he  is  a  man  of 
ah  uncertain  way  of  thinking,  and  has 
no  fettled  principle  of  afting.  Some 
few  there  are  who  applaud  hi*  mode- 
ration, but  many  more  who  look  upon 
it  as  a  piece  of  low  cunning,  thereby  to 
cover  fome  latent  defigns  he  has  within 
his  bofom  j  but  of  what  nature  thefe  are, 
I  have  hearc!  many  warm  difputes  abort. 
Some  will  needs  have  him  in  the  intereft 
of  the  Pretender,  and  others  that  he  is 
fecretly  a  tool  of  the  miniftry.  Some 
have  confidently  averred,  that  they  have 
feen  a  white  rofe  carried  into  his  houfe 
on  the  tenth  of  June;  and  others,  that 
he  has  worn  a  yelhnv  waiftcoat  on  the 
birth- day  of  his  prefent  Majefty;  as  if 
an  innocent  flower,  or  the  colour  of  a 
piece  of  filk,  were  fufficient  tokens  to 
(hew  the  wifhes  of  the  wearer's  beart^ 

As  to  his  ceconomy  in  private  life,  he  is 
not  at  allexpenfivein  drefs,  cquipage^r 
thefurnitureof  his  houfe;  chuling  rather 
to  appear  below  his  rank,  than  in  any  par* 
ticular  to  exceed  it.  This  is  frequently 
attributed  tohiscovetoufnefs,  while  more 
favourable  judges  fuppofeitto  be  owing 
to  his  contempt  of  the  modifh  fopperies 
of  the  age.  He  partakes  of  all  the  plea- 
fures  of  the  town,  but  never  purfuss 
them  to  ah  excefs,  or  with  eagernefs. 
The  graver  fort  of  people  afcribe  this  to 
his  difcietion,  and  the  more  gay  to  want 
of  fpirit  and  coldnefs  of  conftitution. 
Aaa  Thus 
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Thus  apt  are  we  to  form  a  vain  judg- 
ment on  things  we  know  nothing  of. 
The  heart  of  man  is  incomprehenfible, 
unlefs  difcovered  by  himfelf  in  fome 
glaring  proof  either  of  virtue  or  vice: 
he  firlt  he  may  not  have  an  opportunity 
to fet  forth  in  any  confpicuous  light,  and 
the  latter  he  may  have  artifice  and  hypo- 
crify  enough  to  glofs  over  and  conceal. 
How  impofTible,  then,  is  it  to  be  certain 
to  which  of  thefe  he  is  in  reality  de- 
voted! 

Among  the  variety  of  defcriptions  and 
reports  in  relation  to  Lord  Honorius,  I 
found,  notwithstanding,  that  it  was 
agreed  on  by  all  hands,  that  though  he 
would  not  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  impofed 
upon  by  his  tradefmen,  yet  he  always 
took:  care  their  bills  fhould  be  paid  with 
the  utmott  exaftneis  and  punctuality, 
and  that  he  never  dealt  with  foreigners, 
Thefe  articles,  however  infignificant 
they  may  feem  to  fome  of  thofe  who  call 
themfclves  the  polite  world,  I  confefs 

fave  me  fuch  an  idea  both  of  his  pru- 
ence  and  juftice,  as  made  me  immedi- 
ately join  with  thofe  who  fpoke  the  great- 
eft  things  in  his  praife  in  other  refpefls ; 
but  being  defirous  of  penetrating  more 
deeply  into  the  reality  of  this  noble- 
man's difpofition,  I  refolved  to  try  how 
my  Invifibilityftiip  would  ferve  that 
end,  and  accordingly  made  a  vifit  one 
morning  at  his  houfe. 

I  paffed  through  feveral  neat  rooms, 
the  furniture  of  which  was  rich,  and  be- 
fitting the  digaity  and  fortune  of  the 
owner,  but  had  nothing  of  gaudinefs  in 
it.  At  hut  I  found  the  perfon  I  went 
tofeek;  he  was  in  a  clofet  within  his 
drefling-room,  and  had  a  book,  in  his 
hand.  I  was  curious  to  fee  what  was 
the  fubje£l  of  his  meditations  ;  and, 
looking  over  his  moulder,  perceived  it 
was  the  poems  of  our  Englifh  Pindar, 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Cowley.  The  page 
he  was  employed  in  on  my  entrance  con- 
tained, among  others,  thefe  lines — 

O  fountains  !  when  in  you  flull  I, 
Eas'dofunpeaceful  thoughts,  myfelfefpy! 
O  fields!  O  woods!  when  fhall  1  be  made 
Tbe  happy  tenant  of  your  fhade! 
Here's  the  fpring-head  of  pleasure's  flood, 
«  Where  all  the~riches  lie, 
Prhat  (he  has  coin'd  and  ftamp'd  for  good, 
*  To  charm  the  mind  as  well  as  eye. 

*  Pride  and  ambition  here, 

Only  in  far-fetch'd  metaphors  appear  J 
Here's  nought  but  winds  can  hurtful  xnur- 

*  murs  fcatter, 

And  nought  but  echo  flatter. 


<  The  gods,  when  they  defcended  tilthe* 
*  From  heaven,  did  always vchufe  their  way; 
(  And  therefore  we  may  boldly  fay, 

"  That  is  the  way,  too,  thither." 

When  he  came  to  this  part  of  the  poem, 
he  flopped,  and  cried  out  with  the  greateft 
emphafis — <  Charming,  inimitable  Cow- 
ley!  how  juft,  how  truly  delicate,  are 
all  thy  notions,  and  how  widely  dif- 
ferent from  thole  of  the  age  I  have  the 
misfortune  to  live  in!     If  one  may* 
form  a  judgment,  as  fure  one  may,  by 
the  writings  of  feventy  or  eighty  years 
ago,  the  genius  of  Britain  was  far  un- 
like what  it  appears  at  preient.' 
He  had  fcarce  finifhed  this  exclama- 
tion, when  a  fervant  opened  the  door, 
and  told  him  that  Sir  Whimiey  Brain- 
fick  was  come  to  wait  upon  him;  on 
which  he  laid  afide  the  book,   and  went 
into  the   next  chamber  to  receive  his 
gueft.     After  giving  and  returning  the 
cuftomary  fakitations  of  the  morning, 
and  having  feated  themfelves,   the  fol- 
lowing dialogue  enfued  between  them— 
Honorius.     It  is  a  wonder  to  lee  you 
dreffed    and    abroad    thus   early,    Sir 
Whimfey;  I  think  you   are  commonly 
in  your  fiift  deep  after  this  time. 

Sir  Wlnmfey.  Aye,  my  lordj  but 
pleafure  mult  on  fome  occafions  give 
way  to  bufinefs.  I  have  vaft  affairs  upon 
my  hands  at  prefent.  I  only  matched 
a  moment  to  take  leave  of  your  lordfhip, 
and  two  hours  hence  mall  fet  out  for 
the  country. 

Honorius.  On  your  election,  I  fup- 
pofe? 

Sir  Whimfey,  No,  no;  my  Lord 
Triffli  Traffli  has  fecured  me  a  bo- 
rough, without  my  taking  the  trouble 
of  ever  going  near  it.  My  bufmefs,  at 
prefent,  is  down  at  *******,  where  I 
have  a  confiderableeftate,  and,  I  believe, 
a  pretty  good  intereft;  and  I  have  en- 
gaged myfelf  to  Itrain  both,  as  far  as 
they  will  go,  in  favour  of  Sir  Crafty 
Shallowbuggen. 

Honorius.  Sir  Crafty  Shallowbug- 
gen! What,  then,  has  Mr.  Worthy,  the 
prefent  member,  declined  ftanding? 

Sir  Wbimfey.  No,  no,  my  lord,  he 
has  not  declined  j  but  we  are  refolved 
to  have  him  out,  at  any  rate. 

Honorius.  I  would  not  have  you  de- 
ceive yourfelf,  Sir  Whimfey.  Mr. 
Worthy  is  a  gentleman  who,  I  am  told, 
is  highly  efteemed  by  his  constituents j 
and  you  may  be  at  a  great  deal  of  ex- 
pence  to  oppofehim,  to  no  purpofe. 

Sir  mime. 
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Sir  Wbimfey.  As  to  the  ex  pence,  I 
don't  doubt  but  it  will  be  made  up  to 
me  fomeway  or  other.  I  have  my  eye 
iipon  a  place;  and,  I  can  tell  you,  am 
as  good  as  promifed  either  that  or  a 
ribband. 

Honorius.  Xhe  character  I  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Worthy  makes  me  lorry  fo 
powerful  an  oppofition  fliould  be  fei  on 
foot  againit  him. 

Sir  Wbimfey.  He  has  been  ftubborn, 
my  lord,  very  ftubborn}  has  voted 
againft  the  Jew  and  Clandeftine  Mar- 
riage bills;  and  it  is  not  fit  the  miniftry 
Ihould  be  affronted.  Your  lordfhip,  I 
iuppofe,  is  a  friend  to  the  miniltry? 

Honorius.  Sir,  I  never  gave  any 
man  reafon  to  believe  I  was  the  con- 
trary. 

Sir  Whimfey.  No,  no,  your  lord- 
Ihip  is  too  wile.  Thofe  who  are  friends 
to  the  miniftry,  are  friends  to  them- 
i'elves.  For  my  own  part,  if  it  were 
rot  to  oblige  them,  I  would  not  give 
two-pence  who  had  the  election  at 
******,  or  any  where  elfe.  But  I  mult 
beg  your  lord  (hip's  pardon ;  I  have  a 
thoufand  things  to  difpatch,  and  would 
not  be  waited  for  by  four  or  five  gentle- 
men who  accompany  me  on  the  fame  ex- 
pedition; fo  your  lordfhip' s  moft  obe- 
dient. 

Honorius.  Yours,  Sir  Whimfey.  I 
wi(h  you  a  good  journey. 

With  thefe  words  they  parted.  Lord 
Honorius  law  him  to  the  top  of  the  Hair- 
cafe,  and  then  turned  back  to  his  clofet, 
faying  to  himfelf  as  he  went — '  What 
*  a  wild  world  is  this!  How  do  men 
'  toil  to  bring  infamy  on  themfelves, 
'  and  entail  certain  ruin  on  their  pofte- 
'  rity!' 

As  I  thought,  by  the  little  fample  I 
had  feen,  that  it  was  now  in  my  power 
to.make  a  better  judgment  of  the  lenti- 
ments  [of  this  nobleman  than  by  ai!  I 
had  heard  from  others,  I  was  following 
Sir  Whimfey  down  ftairs;  but  on  heat- 
ing fome  debate  between  a  plain,  honeft- 
looking  countryman,  and  a  fpruce  foot- 
man, who,  as' I  found  afterwards,  had 
been  but  lately  taken  into  my  lord's fer- 
vice,  I  flopped  mort  to  liften  to  the  oc- 
cafion.  I  foon  perceived  that  the  coun- 
tryman was  defirous  of  f peaking  to  his 
lordfhip; and  the  fellow,  judging  by  ap- 
pearances, thought  it  too  great  a  pre- 
fumption,  and  would  fain  have  turned 
him  from  the  door;  but  the  ruftick  was 
not  fo  eafiiy  repulfed  as  the  other  had 
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imagined.     The  firft  words  I  could  hear 
diltinclly  were  as  follow— 

footman.  I  tell  you,  friend,  I  know 
not  whether  my  lord  is  at  home  or  not; 
or,  if  he  is,  whether  he  pleafes  to  be  feen: 
but  if  you  let  me  know  what  bulinels 
you  have  with  him,  and  from  whom  you 
came,  I  will  take  care  his  lordfhip  mail 
be  informed,  and  you  may  have  your 
anfwer  to  morrow. 

Countryman.  Goodlack,  Mr.  Skip- 
jack, who  are  you?  My  lord  is  not  ufed 
to  have  fuch  malapert  fellows  about 
him.  But  if  I  muft  not  fee  my  lord, 
pray  let  me  fpeak  to  Mr.  Downright, 
the  gentleman  that  dreffes  and  waits 
upon  him;  he  knows  me  well  enough, 
and  will  give  me  a  better  anfwer. 

The  footman  then  vouchfafed  to  call 
the  perfon  he  mentioned,  and  the  coun- 
tryman had  theiatisfaclion  to  find  him- 
felf well  received.  Mr.  Downright 
(hook  him  cordially  by  the  hand,  told 
him  he  was  glad  to  fee  him  in  London, 
and  anted  him  what  bufinefs  had  brought 
him  hither.  To  which  the  other  re- 
plied— 

Countryman.  In  good  troth  I  did  not 
come  upon  pleafure ;  I  have  bufinefs, 
very  great  bufinefs,  with  my  lord,  and 
would  fain  fpeak  to  him,  if  fo  be  I  may 
have  liberty  to  come  into  his  prefence, 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Downright,  I  have 
done  many  a  good  time  in  the  country; 
but  that  Mr.  Finikin  there,  with  his  pig- 
tail wig,  (lands  as  it  were  like  a  miui- 
wall  to  keep  every  body  off  the  houfe. 

Mr.  Downright.  Oh,  he  did  not 
know  you,  Mr.  Goodacre;  and  befidcs, 
he  has  lived  in  families  where  nobody 
without  a  coach  or  chair  is  admitted. 
But  I  will  acquaint  my  lord  you  are 
here;  he  is  alone,  and  I  am  lure  will 
fte  you . 

Countryman.  Thank  you,  Mr, 
Downright.  It  is  well  there  are  fome 
civil  people  in  this  fame  town. 

Mr.  Downright  then  went  on  his 
meffage :  the  footman  looked  very 
fheepifh,  and  fneaked  away;  while  the 
countryman  itrutted  about  the  hall  as 
great  as  an  emperor,  till  the  valet  re- 
turned, anddefired  him  to  walk  up.  As 
I  took  Mr.  Goodacre  for  one  of  my 
lord's  tenants,  and  imagined  he  way 
only  come  on  the  fcore  of  renewing  a 
leafs,  or  fome  other  country  affairs  re- 
lating to  himfelf,  which  I  had  no  man- 
ner of  curiofity  to  pry  into,  I  was  in 
fome  debate  within  myfelf  whether  I 
ihould 
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fhould  ftay,  or  godire&ly  outofthehoufe, 
the  door  being  then  open;  hut  a  certain 
impulfe,  the  meaning  of  which  I  cannot 
account  for,  fwayed  me  topiirfue  my  fiift 
thought,  and  I  turned  back  and  accom- 
panied him  into  the  prefenceof  my  lord, 
from  whom  he  met  with  a  reception  not 
commonly  given  by  per/bus  of  quality  to 
a  man  of  his  plain  appearance,  except  oh 
particular  occajions.  His  lordihip  made 
him  fit  down  in  a  chair  very  near  himftlf, 
and,  with  a  fmiling  countenance,  and 
the  greateft  affability  in  his  voice  and 
air,  told  him,  he  was  glad  to  fee  him 
look  fo  well  and  hearty;  that  he  hoptd 
his  wife  and  family  enjoyed  the  fame 
{hare  of  good  health;  and  then  alked 
what  bufmefs  had  brought  him  up  to 
London.  To  the  former  part  r f  thefe 
obliging  fpeeches  he  only  anfweredwith 
feveral  low  bows,  but  to  the  latter  re- 
plied in  thefe  terms — • 

Gcodacre.  Why,  my  lord,  your  lord- 
ihip knows  we  are  going  to  have  a  new 
parliament,  and  belike  there  will  be  a 
great  buftle  all  over  the  king'lom  about 
elections;  and  no  wonder  if  there  be; 
every  one  makes  us  iuch  fair  promifes 
when  they  come  to  afk  us  for  our  votes, 
that  it  is  a  hard  matter  to  know  which 
we  can  moft  depend  upon.  We  have 
t>een  ferved  bafely,  Very  bafely,  Hy  fome 
of  our  reprcfentatives,  and  it  behoves 
us  to  be  very  cautious  for  the  future. 

Honorius.  Very  true,  Mr.  Goodacre, 
it  does  fo  indeed;  and  I  hope  the  nation 
will  think  fo. 

Goodacre.  Now,  as  to  our  boron g 
man  could  make  finer  fpeeches  to  us,  or 
pretend  he  had  ourinteielt  more  at  heart, 
than  Squire  Earnly,  before  he  was 
chofen;  yet  he  no  fooner  got  into  the 
Houfe,  than  he  Ihewed  he  did  not  care  a 
ftraw  for  us,  laughed  at  all  our  petitions 
and  remonttrances,  and,  I  am  told, 
marie  a  merit  of  it  to  theminiftry. 

Honorius.  I  am  afraid  there  are  too 
many  who  have  dene  fo.  Does  the 
lame  gentleman  fet  up  again  ? 

Goodacre.  No,  my  lord;  he  would 
have  no  chance  for  it  if  he  did:  we  know 
him  too  well,  he  fees  that  well  enough. 
But  it  is  thought,  however,  that  he  will 
get  in  for  fome  place  or  other. 

Honorius.  Nothing  more  likdy.  But 
do  you  hear  who  intends  to  offer  him- 
fof  in  his  ftead? 

Goodacre.  Yes,  my  lord;  great  in  - 
tereft  is  already  making  for  one  Captain 
Safhbright.  He  is  as  fine  a  perfon,  in- 


deed, as  the  fun  fln'nes  upoii,  but  wi 
know  nothing  of  him.  He  is  recom- 
mended by  Sir  Courtly  Jobber,  and  has 
brought  a  power  of  mdney  down  with 
him.  They  went  together  in  Sir  Court- 
ly's  coach  to  *******  fair,  bought  a 
many  things,  and  gave  them  to  every 
body  about  them*  Guineas  and  broad 
pieces  fly  about  like  hail;  any  one,  al- 
moft,  may  have  them  for  picking  up, 

Hcrtorius.  So  then  he  may  ealily  carry 
it,  Ifuppofe? 

Gocdacre.  I  cannot  tell  that,  rhy  lord; 
There  was  a  numerous  meeting  at  th» 
Rofe  about  a  fortnight  ago,  and  Squire 
Wellwood,  of  the  Green,  Was  put  in  no- 
mination. His  family  has  been  fettled 
for  a  long  time  at  *******;  he  live* 
moft  part  in  the  country,  does  a  great 
deat  of  good  among  the  poor,  and  is 
mainly  beloved. 

Honorius.  I  know  him,  Mr.  Good- 
acre;  he  is  certainly  a  very  worthy  gen- 
tleman. 

Goodacrt.  Aye,  my  lord,  he  would 
have  it  all  to  nothing,  if  it  was  not  for 
one  conlideration. 

Honorius.  What  is  that  ? 
Goodacre.  The  captain  has  pr"o- 
rhifed  that,  if  he  gets  his  election,  he 
will  procure  an  aft  of  parliament  for  a 
new  road  to  be  cut,  at  the  government's 
eXpence,  from  *****  to  *****,  which 
your  lordfhip  knows  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  our  market. 

Honcrius.  A  very  great  one,  indeed* 
Goodacre.  Ay?,  my  lord,  if  we 
«.*'<M-P  fure  it  would  be  done;  but  there  lie* 
,  Some  people  will  promife 
any  thing  tc  gai  '  rt  :ir  p  >iht  -ind  ne- 
ver think  of  it  afterwards.  We  all  know 
Squire  Wellwood  to  be  a  nobie  gei  *le- 
man,  and  fo  may  Captain  Safhlnught 
too;  he  may,  or  he  may  not.  New  we 
are  ftrangely  divided  in  our  opinions, 
whether  we  otighi  to  leave  the  certain 
good  for  the  uncertain  better,  and  have 
at  length  refolved  to  be  decided  by  your 
lordmip. 

Honorius.     By  me! 
Goodacre.   Yes,  my  lord.    We  know 
your  iordmip  to  be  a  wife  man,   and  a 
true  lover  of  your  country. 

Honorius.  I  have  alw?ys  thought, 
Mr.  Goodacre,  that  to  meddle  in  thefe 
things  would  prove  medeferving  neither 
of  the  one  nor  the  other  of  ihe  epithets 
you  gi  e  me.  Every  elector  oughr  to 
give  1  is  vote  according  to  the  di6l?tes  of 
his  confcience,  and  not  fuffer  himfelf  to 
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b«  fwayed  by  any  intereft  or  motive  what- 
ever} and  for  a  nobleman,  or  other  per- 
fon  of  diltin&ion,  to  attempt,  either  by 
menaces  or  cajolings,  t>  matce  them  a£t 
to  the  contrary,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
moft  grofs  encroachment  on  liberty  that 
can  be  offered, 

Goodacre.  fJut  here  the  cafe  is  widely 
(lift-rent,  my  lord, 

Honorius,  1  grant  it  is.  You  defire 
rny  advice  as  a  friend,  not  fubmit  to  be 
governed  by  me  as  a  director  j  it  would 
therefore  be  ungenerous,  and  even  cruel, 
in  me,  to  luffer  you  to  be  deluded  by 
falfe  pretences,  wnen  it  is  fo  ealily  in  my 
power  to  put  you  upon  your  guard 
againit  them.  In  the  rirft  place,  you 
ought  to  coniider  that  Captain  Sam- 
bright  whatever  his  character  may  other- 
wile  be,  is  an  officer  in  the  army}  and, 
as  fuch,  it  is  his  interelt  to  promote  the 
continuance  of  a  Handing  army,  and 
consequently  of  tnufe  taxes  which  are 
neceflary  for  the  (import  of  it.  In  the 
fecond,Sir  Courtly  Jobber,  who  it  Teems 
is  the  perlbn  who  recommends  him,  h:ts 
for  a  long  time,  to  my  cmai:i  know- 
ledge, been  an  agent  for  the  ininilhy, 
and  is  indebted  for  his  title,  and  the  belt- 
part  of  tne  eilate  he  is  in  pofleffion  of, 
merely  to  the  good  fervices  he  has  ren- 
dered them. 

Goodacre  Aye.  marry,  theie  things 
are  worth  tninking  ot  indeed!  So  I  f"p- 
pole  my  lord,  the  money  he  fo  plenti- 
fully throws  a  :out  is  none  of  his  own? 

Honorjus.  Not  a  doitj  he  will  be  re- 
imbur;ed  with  inte  eft, 

Goodacre.  And  yet  I  know  not,  my 
lord,  but  theie  may  be  fome  among  us 
foolim  e.;ougn  ^o  be  inveigled  by  this 
bait.  Alackadiv!  we  country  people 
are  ignoran'  of  fuch  practices}  we  iutle 
think  wha  ihe  great  folks  in  town  are 
<|o5ng}  and  a  many  there  are  that  would 
jfot  believe  a  wpid  of  ii  without  good 
authority.  Oh,  I  wilh  your  Jordfh.p 
were  down  at  Egum  Hall  at  this  critical 
Juncture ! 

Honorius.  I  will  be  there,  Mr.  Good- 
acre,  in  fpite  of  the  averfion  I  have  al- 
ways had  to  appear  at  elections,  or  to 
diftinguim  myfelf  on  any  occaiion.  My 
love  to  the  place  which  gave  me  birtl), 
and  good-will  to  my  countrymen,  (hall 
•verbalance  all  other  confutations.  I 
will  do  all  I  can  to  Itrengthen  the  weak 
eyes  which  are  in  danger  of  being  daz- 
*led  with  Sir  Courtly1?  gold,  and  ihew 


them  the  falfe  luftre  of  his  fleeting  pro- 
mifes. 

Goodacre.  Heaven  blefs  your  loid- 
mip! — A  noble  rcfolution! 

Honorius.  When  do  )  ou  return,  Mr. 
Goodacre  ? 

Goodacre.  I  {hall  liebut  this  one  night 
in  town,  rny  lord,  and  fet  out  betime  to- 
morrow morning. 

Honorius,  I  will  not  be  two  days  be. 
hind  you:  in  the  mean  time,  you  may 
tell  them  what  I  lay. 

Goodacre.  It  will  be  joyful  news  to 
fome. 

There  patted  no  farther  converfatiou 
between  them}  the  honeit  countryman 
rofe  up  to  take  his  leave,  full  of  tranf- 
port  at  the  f.ccefs  of  his  negociation; 
but  Lord  Honorius  would  not  permit 
him  to  depart,  till  he  had  rung  the  bell 
for  Mr.  Downright,  and  given  orders 
that  he  fhould  be  made  welcome  t» 
the  belt  entertainment  the  houfe  af- 
forded. I  left  him  to  accept  the  invi- 
ta<ion,  a:ul  returned  to  my  apartment, 
well  latisfied  in  n.y  mind  that  I  was  now 
enabled  to  form  a  right  judgment  of 
this  nobleman's  principles  and  difpofi- 
rion. 


CHAP.      IV. 

PRESENTS  THE  READER  WITH  THE 
J>ETAIJL  OF  A  VERY  REMARKABLE 
INCIDENT}  WHICH,  I  BELIEVE, 
IF  CONSIDERED  WITH  A  DUE  AT- 
TENTION, THERE  ARE  BUT  FEW 
PEOPLE,  ESPECIALLY  OF  TH» 
FAIR-SEX,  WHO  WILL  NOT  FIND 
THEMSELVES  ENABLED  TO  BE- 
COME BETTER  MEMBERS  OK  SO- 
CIETY BY  HAVING  PERUSED. 

A  Certain  facred  writer  tell  us,  that 
the  tongue  is  an  unruly  member, 
and  preaches  much  concerning  the  go- 
vernment of  it}  but  I  dare  not  prefumc 
to  inlift  too  much  on  his  authority,  as 
he  has  been,  with  others  of  his  cotem- 
poraries,  pretty  much  exploded  j  and  I 
might  be  looked  upon,  by  my  polite 
readers,  as  a  very  oid-falhioned,  filly 
fellow,  to  make  any  mention  of  him. 
But  I  may  venture,  without  running  the 
rifqueof  being  read  with  a  hoife-laugh, 
to  quote  the  words  of  another  very  great 
and  learned  perfon  of  a  more  modern 
date,  who  fays*  that  the  tongue  is  the 

•Of 
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moft  dangerous  of  all  weapons;  that  it 
is  capable  of  cleftroying  all  peace,  all  love, 
all  harmony,  in  ihe  world;  of  lowing 
diflenlions  among  families}  of  dilunit- 
ing  the  hearts  of  the  deareft  friends  and 
relations}  of  ruining  the  reputation  and 
fortune  of  whomlbever  it  is  levelled 
againft;  and  that  even  murders  and  the 
worft  of  mifchiefs  may  be  occafioned 
by  it. 

That  the  tongue,  when  it  becomes  the 
inftrument  of  a  malicious  heart,  carries 
a  thoufand  daggers  in  it,  is  a  truth 
which  the  obfervation  of  every  one 
evinces.  But  this  is  not  all:  publick 
abufe  or  private  fcandal,  defamation  and 
detraction,  are  not  the  only  vices  of  the 
tongue;  an  unguarded  word  is  frequently 
productive  of  the  moft  unhappy  confe- 
quences;  it  wounds,  as  it  -were,  by 
chance-medley,  and  a  perfon  may  be 
ftabbed  in  the  moft  tender  part  without 
any  intention  in  the  giver  of  the  blow. 
A  talkative  dilpofition,  or,  in  other 
•words,  a  paflion  for  repeating  every 
thing  one  fees  and  hears,  oreven  gueffes 
at,  isextremely  dangerous  to  focietyj  and 
though  it  is  a  foible  proceeding  rather 
from  levity  than  ill-nature,  ibmetimes 
produces  the  fame  effects.  Thole  guilty 
of  it,  perhaps,  may  mean  no  hurt;  but, 
alas!  they  confider  not  how  far  the  per- 
ion  to  whom  they  are  fpeaking  may  be 
interefted  in  the  report  they  make,  and 
that  what  they  imagine  of  no  moment 
snay  ftab  him  to  the  quick.  Nothi'ng  is 
more  common  than  for  people  to  hint 
thus  at  random;  and,  by  their  rafh'nels, 
to  occafion  accidents,  which,  if  they 
forefaw,  they  would  be  moft  careful  to 
prevent.  As  a  late  poet  emphatically 
enough  expreflfes  it— 

<  Thinking   to  flioot  my  arrow   o'er  the 

*  houfe, 
*  I  have  kilPd  my  brother.* 

But  this  inadvertency,  as  great  a 
<areaknefs  as  it  doubtlds  is,  has  in  it 
fomewhat  yet  more  excufable  than  to  re- 
veal a  fecret  which  we^reconfcious  muft 
give  the  hearer  pain..  I  confefs  thatthis 
is  Ibmetimes  done  through  good-will ; 
but  then  it  is  a  very  miftakcn  good-will 
in  many  cafes.  If  I  know  a  perfon  fu- 
$ains  an  injury,  and  has  it  in  his  power 
to  redrefs  the  grievance,  it  is  certainly 
my  duty  to  acquaint  him  with  it;  but 
when  the  evil  is  without  a  remedy,  it  is 
infinitely  more  kind  to  fuffer  him  to  re- 


main in  ignorance.  To  be  well  de- 
ceived, is  almoft  equal  to  not  being  de- 
ceived at  all:  our  happinefs  confifts  in 
the  imagination  of  it;  and  if  we  firmly 
believe  purfelves  poflefled  of  what  we 
wilh,  it  is  the  fame  thing  as  being  fo  in> 
reality.  How  cruel  is  it,  then,  for  any 
one  to  draw  back  the  friendly  curtain 
that  hides  ill-fortune  from  us,  and  com- 
pel us  to  behold  our  wretchednefs! 
Every  one  who  is  thus  unhappily  unde- 
ceived, may  cry  out  with  Bellamira,  in 
the  play — 


-«  Ah,  cruel  friend'. 


«  Why  didft  thou  wake  me  from  my  dream 
«  of  blifs! 

*  Why  bring  me  from  that  fcen«  of  fancied 

'  joy?, 

*  To  one  of  real  angui/h,   horror,  and  de- 

«  fpair!' 

Many  unhappy  inftanees  of  thefe  well- 
meant  iM  offices  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge fmce  I  was  in  poflerfion  of  the  gift 
of  Jnvifibility;  but  I  Ifaall  recite  only 
one  of  them,  which,  as  it  is  a  very  late 
tranfa6tion,  and  but  few  people  know 
the  real  truth  of,  is  atprefent  a  matter  of 
much  fpeculation  among  thofe  who  are 
any  way  acquainted  with  the  parries 
concerned,  or  have  even  heard  their 
names. 

Meroveas  and  Deidamia  were  an  ex- 
treme happy  pair;  the  railers  againft 
marriage  could  find  nothing  m  the  con- 
duct of  either  of  them  to  countenance 
any  farcalins  on  t-hat  ftate.  The  moft 
tender  a-flfeftion  had  been  the  chief,  if 
not  the  Cole  motive  of  th«  union  between 
them,;  and  the  fecure  and  uninterrupted 
pofTeflion  of  each  other,  inftead  of  dimi- 
nifhing,  feemed  rather  to  increafe  their 
mutual  ardour,  and  their  firft  bridal 
fondnefs  appeared  in  their  behaviour  af- 
ter having  lei  ved  a  more  than  feven  years 
apprenticelhip  to  Hymen.  Yet  how,  on 
a  fudden,  have  we  feen  all  this  fweet  fe- 
renity  turned  into  ftorms  and  tempefts! 
Mexoveus  and  Deidamia,  who  it  was 
•thought  could  not  have  lived  a  fingle 
week  out  of  each  other's  prefence,  are 
now  parted;  according  to  all  probabi- 
lity, parted  to  meet  no  more  in  love. 

Belides  the  many  great  accomplifli- 
menls  which  juftified  the  affeftion  they 
fo  long  had  towards  each  other,  both  of 
them  were  accounted  perfons  of  an  ex- 
cellent understanding  and  folid  fenfe. 
Npthing,  therefore,  coyld  have  more 
amazed 
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amazed  the  world)  than  that  they  fhould 
come  tp  this  open  rupture;  even  though 
feme  little  caufe  of  complaint  had  hap- 
pened either  on  the  one  fide  or  the  other. 
An  event  lb  ftrange,  fo  little  dreamed 


you  afk  ?  you  cannot  have  any  reafon  to 
fufpecl  him. 

Eutracia.     Ah,  poor  Deidamia! 

Deidamia.  Why  do  you  fi^h,  and 
look  fo  piteoufly  upon  me?  Some  wretch 


of,  put  all  conjecture  to  a  ftand  ;   people     has  certainly  belied  Me  rove  us  to  you. 


pretended  not  even  to  gnefs  what  fhould 
be  th'eoccafion,  niucniefs  to  unravel  fo 

great  a  myftery ;  the  accom plilhment 
of  that  work  was  referved  by  fate  for 
the  Invifible  Spy  alone.  The  manner 
in  which  I  made  this  difcovery,  I  fliall 
relate  as  concifely  as  the  con  ver  Cation 
which  let  me  into  it  will  admit  of. 

As  I  was  one.  day  taking  a  folitary 


Eutracia.  No.  Kut  one  more  m- 
tci  rogntory,  and  1  have  done.  Does  he 
never  abfent  himiclf  without  letting  you 
know  where  he  goes  ?  never  lie  out  of 
his  own  houfe? 

Deidamia.  Very  feldom,  and  tint 
but  lately.  An  intimate  friend  of  his 
makes  his  addrelfes  to  a  youn«  lady  at* 
Hammerfmith.  He  frequently  deiires 


walk  on  Constitution  Hill,  I  (aw  Deida-     my  hufband's   company  with  him,  and 


mia  leaning  on  the  arm  of  Etitiacia,  a 
lady  of  birth  and  fortune,  who  had  been 
bred  up  with  her  at  the  boarding-fchool, 
and  ever  fmce  been  her  mo  ft  intimate 
friend  and  companion.  Jult  as  they 
approached  the  place  where  I  was, 
the  following  dialogue  began  between 
them — 

Deidamia.  Now  for  the  fecret  you 
have  to  tell  me;  methinks  I  have  a  more 
than  ordinary  impatience  to  hear  it,  and 
we  cannot  be  more  retired :  no  living  foul 
is  near  us,  and  there  is  no  danger  oi  any 


they  fometimes  ftay  all  night;  wj-r-n 
having  lupped  there,  it  is  dangerous  to 
return  to  London,  as  the  roads  are  now 
infefted. 

Eutrac'ia.  How  eafy  is  it  to  deceive 
the  innocent  !— Meroveus  is  a  villain! 

Deidamia.  How,  Eutracia !  a  vil- 
lain! Had  any  other  called  him  fo,  my 
relentment  mould  have  fh^wn  how  much 
I  defpifed  fo  bafr  an  accufation. 

Eutracia.  Alas!  it  is  vourown  love 
and  honour  makes  you  fo  tenacious  of 
his,  butheis  falle  in  both;  and  I  again 


all  the  world  are  in  the  Mall. 

Eutracia.     I  will  not  keep  you  long 


one  coming  to  interrupt  our  difcourfe,  as     repeat  the  name,  he  is  a  villain!  and  will 

put  it  in  your  power  to  prove  him  lb,  by 
the  teftimony   of  your   own  eyes   and 

in  fufpence,  my  dear;  but  firft  you  mult     ears,  provided  you  promife  to  give  him 

anlwer  two  or  three  queftions  I  have  to 

afk  you,  and  then  refolv/e  to  arm  your- 

felf  with  all  the  fortitude  you  are  mif- 

trefs  of,  not  to  be  too  much  fhocked  at 

what  I  fhall  relate. 

Deidamia.     I    cannot    conceive  that 


no  previous  hints,  that  you  have  difco- 
vered,  or  even  fufpecl;  his  perfidy. 

Deidamia.  But  how— how,  Eutra- 
cia, is  he  a  villain? 

Eutracia.  He  keeps  a  miftrefs;  fome 
common  wench,  no  doubt :  but  he 


there  is  anv  thing  which  either  you  or     adores,  doats  on  her,  pretends  himfeUher 


any  one  elfe  can  tell  me  capable  of  giv. 
ing  me  a  (hock.  But  pray,  what  is  it 
you  would  know  from  me? 

Eutracia.  The  town  looks  upon  you 
as  one  of  the  moft  happy  women  in  it  j 
is  it  true  that  you  are  really  fo? 

Deidamia..  Indeed,  my  dear,  I  think 
myfelf  fo;  and  if  I  would  labour  to  be 
more  blefled,  know  not  how  to  form  a 
{ingle  wifh  beyond  what  I  pofieis. 

Eutracia.  There  are  many  private 
caufes  of  difquiet,  which  prudence 


hu(bandj  and  thofe  nights  when  you 
imagine  him  at  Hammerfmithj  he  pafFes 
with  her. 

The  tender  Deidamia  was  row  fo 
overcome  at  thefe  words,  that  her  fpi- 
rits  quite  for  look  her,  and  me  muft  Cer- 
tainly have  fallen  on  the  earth,  if  they 
had  not  happened  to  be  very  near  a 
bench,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  walk> 
where  Eutracia  placed  her.  The  keeper 
of  the  gate  perceiving  her  condition,  was 
lb  humane  as  to  run  and  fetch  fome 


obliges  us  to  conceal.  Are  you  tho-  water,  which  being  fprinkled  on  her 
roughly  convinced  of  the  affection  of  face,  ibon  brought  her  to  herfelf.  Eu- 
tracia, on  feeing  her  fair  friend  thus 
agitated,  feemed,  and  I  believe  really 
was,  very  much  concerned  at  what  (he 
had  done  ;  for  Ihe  could  not  reltruin 
fome  tears  from  falling  down  her  eyes, 
while  fUeexprelledherielf  in  thefe  terms—- 


your hulband  ? 

Deidamia.    I  never  had  the  leaft  caufe 


to  doubt  it;  and  the  tendernefs  I  have 
for  him  is  fo  lincere  and  delicate,  as  I 
think  would  make  me  eahly  perceive  a 
want  of  it  in  him.  But  wherefore  do 
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thouolit  }'•>' 


DeidamJi,  if  I  hud  not 
would  have  received  this 

intellig  .nee  with  more  moderation,  you 

ihoukl  have  been  for  ever  ignorant  of 

it.1  Th;;  affli&ed  ladv  made  no  re- 
ply to  theie  woids;  but  in  a  few  mi- 
nutes growing  furrewbat  more  com- 
pof.d,  quittt-d  the  bench,  and  leaning 
on  Eutracia,  the  c\>nverfation  was  ie- 
rKWt<i  in  this  manner — 

Dtldamia.  Oh,  Eutracia!  little  are 
you  capable  of  conceiving  the  agonies 
this  poor,  di  drafted ,  bleeding  heart,  lu- 
ftains  !  Yet  I  mull  know  all.  7 Y.I 
me  by  what  means  you  got  information 
of  this  horrid  iecret,  and  how  you  are 
afTured  of  it's  veracity. 

Eutracia.  It  was  net  my  intention 
to  conceal  any  part  of  it;  but  you  mull 
determine  to  liften  with  calmnefs  to 
me. 

Deidamia.     I  will. 

Eutracia,  Well,  then,  I  will  tell  you 
all.  I  believe  you  know  Mrs.  Flounce- 
it,  my  mantua-nviker. 

Deidamia,  I  law  her  once.  You 
may  remember  I  was  with  yon  when 
fhr  brought  home  your  lart  new  facque. 

Eutractfft  That  woman,  yon  mult 
know,  has  an  intereft  with  feme  foreign 
merchants,  and  can  frequently  cblige 
her  cnitomcrs  with  fome  curious  things 
which  are  prohibited  to  be  fold  in  pub- 
lick.  She  came  latt  Monday,  and  ac- 
quainted me  that  ftie  had  feveral  patterns 
of  the  moil  beautiful  chintz  that  ever 
were  feer,.  I  went  the  next  morning  in 
order  to  ke  tnein,  and  was  carried  into 
a  back  parlour,  for  the  fake  of  privacy. 
As  I  was  looking  over  the  goods,  I 
heard  a  man  call  from  the  top  of  the 
Hair-cafe,  to  know  if  the  coach  was 
come.  I  thought  rnyfelf '  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  voice,  though  I  could 
not  juft  then  recollect  whole  it  wasj 
butprefently  after  law  Nleroveus  lead  a 
woman  acrofs  the  garden,  at  the  lower 
end  of  which  there  is  a  little  door  that 
opens  into  another  Itreet.  A  pebble,  or 
fome  fuch  thing,  happening  to  lie  in  the 
walk,  ih  ftumblffti  in  railing;  on  which 
he  cried  out,  with  the  greateft  tencler- 
viefs — '  1  hope  you  are  not  hurt,  my 

*  love!' — '  No,'     replied    Hie,   brifkly; 

*  not  at  all.     1  cannot  receive  any  pre- 

*  i;  relict:  wiien  mv  guardian  angel  is   fo 

*  i  ear.'     1  was  fo  aftoniihed  at  what  I 
law  and  'heard,  that  I  had  not  power  to 
ip-ak;    tii!   Mrs.   Flounceit,   ieeing  me 


were  her  lodgers;  that  they  were  lately 
married;  but  fume  reafons obliging  them 
to  keep  it  private,  they  met  each  other 
there  otily  once  or  twice  a  week.  '  So,' 
Jaid  (he,  *  I  have  very  little  trouble  with 

them,"  and  they  pay  me  a  good  rent.' — 

But  are  you  fure,'  cried  I,  «  that 
they  are  man  and  wife  ?  It  may  be 

an    intrigue.' — '  No,1   anfwered    (he: 

they  were   recommended    to  me  by  a 

gsntleinan  who  torinei'ly  lodged  with 

me  Ivimfelf,  one  Sir  David  Townly.' 

DeiJamia.  Oh  Heavens  !  Sir  D  ivict 
Xowniv!  Why  he  is  the  very  perlbn 
my  hufband  pretends  he  goes  with  to 
Hammerfmith. 

Eutracia<  It  is  very  likely  he  may 
be  his  confidant  in  this  amour. 

Deidamia.  Yet  rtill  I  know  not  how 
to  think  it  real;  one  man  may  be  like 
another.  A. re  you  certain  it  was  Mt- 
roveus  whom  you  law? 

Eutracia,  As  certain  as  that  it  is 
Deidamia  to  whom  I  am  talking.  1)1.! 
he  not  lie  abroad  la  ft  Monday  night  ? 

Deidamia,     He  did. 

Eutracia,  And  had  he  not  on  a  dark 
brown  velvet-  coat,  and  a  black  \v;;iltcoat 
trimmed  with  bugles? 

Deidamia.  He  had.  Oh,  I  can  no 
longer  (hut  my  eyes  againlt  conviclion  ! 
The  dreadful  truth  is  too  glaring  to  be 
refitted,  and  I  fee  myfelf  the  molt  iniie- 
rableof  women  ! 

Eutracia.  Do  not  think  fo;  rather 
exert  the  fpirit  of  an  injured  wife,  detect 
him  in  his  guilt,  fliame  him 'to  repent- 
ance, and  make  him  fue  for  pardon. 

Deii'ffnia.  Oh  that  fuch  love  as  ours 
has  been  fliould  come  to  this! 

Eutracia.  All  may  be  yet  retrieved j 
your  jurt  reproaches  may  make  him 
lorhe  his  part  follies,  and  become  more 
yours  than  if  he  never  had  tranfgrefled. 
The  next  time  he  takes  his  pretended 
journey  to  Hammerfmith,  let  me  know- 
it. 

Deidamia,  He  is  gone  thither  now. 
Juft  before  you  came  to  call  me  to  the 
Park,  he  told  me  Sir  David  had  en- 
g:;ged  his  company,  and  he  believed  ht 
mould  nor  return  till  morning. 

Eutracia.  Well,  then,  he  fliall  be 
met,  my  dear  Deidamia;  he  ftiall  be 
met  by  thole  he  lea'rLexpecis,  or  def-res 
to  fee.  I  will  take  you  in  the  morning 
to  Mis.  Flounceit's,  tinder  pretence  of 
bringing  her  a  new  crjrtomer;  there  you 
""  have  the  fame  opportunity  I  ha  1  of 


lock  earndily  after  them,  told  me  they    dilcovering  your  hufband's  guilt,    and 

may 
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rnay  nft  as  you  mall  judge  proper  on 
the  orcnl'on. 

Diidamia.  How  (hall  I  contain  my- 
felf!  E --lie,  bait  man!  ct-.ei  deceiver 
of  my  tonj,  my  unfuipe£ting  heart  I — 
How  hear  ibf.;  fight  cfth.it  vile  (he  I  that 
infamous  di-lader  c!  Ii.s  honour1  that 
ciiiictj  she  who  has  robbed  me  of  the 
or.lv  ux-.uuie  I  valued  upon  earth,  my 
hiiU>an<Ts  love  ! 

-Here  fhe  buril  into  the  moft  vehement 
exclamations.  Bv.t  my  Cryftallzrie  Ke- 
m«MTtbr;incer  being  already  overcha-ged, 

I  can  only  lay  that  her  behaviour  veiified 
vhe   wort's   of  Mr.   Nat.  Leej  who,   in 
his  dcfci  :ption  he   give*--   of  the  paffions 
of  womankind   in  general)    has    theie 
lines — 

*  They  flirink  at  thunder,  dread  the  ruft- 

'  lir,r>  v.ind, 

*  And   glitt'ring  fwords  the    'brighteft  eyes 

'  wi  i  blind; 

«  Yet  when    ftrong  jealoufy   enflames  the 
«  foul, 

II  The  wenk  wjll  rage,  and  calms  to  tern- 

«  pcftiroll.' 

The  ladies  continued  their  walk,  till 
I'hcebus  begimvng  to  withdraw  his 
beams,  they  both  thought  proper  to  re- 
tire from  the  approaching  dews.  Eu- 
tracia,  jutily  apprehending  the  agitations 
of  her  friend  would  become  more  vio- 
lent if  left  alone  and  at  liberty  to  in- 
dulge them,  offered  to  be  her  compa- 
nion that  night,  which  thv-  other  gladly 
accepted,  ad  I  f%w  them  take  coach  to- 
•j.ttlK-r  for  Deidamia's  houle,  after  which 
J  %vent  home. 


CHAP.     V. 

WHICH,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  AU- 
THOR'S OPINION,  STANDS  IN  NO 
NEED  OF  A  PRELUDE,  AS  IT  CON- 
TAINS ONLY  THE  SEQUEL  OF  AN 
ADVENTURE  TOO  INTERESTING 
TO  ALL  DEGREES  OF  PEOPLE  NOT 
TO  DEMAND  THE  ATTENTION  OF 
EVERY  READER. 

I  Was  truly  concerned  at  the  injuftice 
which  I  perceived  poor  Deidamia  fu- 
ftained;  and  but  little  pleafed  with  Eu- 
tracia,  either  for  the  information  fhe 
had  given  her  of  it,  or  for  advifmg  her 
t®  dete6l  Meroveus  in  the  manner  con- 


certed between  them :  indeed,  I  feared 
that  the  confajusiv  r;  of  f'tich  an  : 
view  would  be  only  to  make  the  hui- 
band  becorne more  hardened  in  his  guilt, 
and  her  ;iffliclion  increafe  by  finding  her 
rtfentment  difregarJcd. 

Few  men  can  bear  reproofs,  much 
leis  reproaches.  If  ever  they  quit  a 
darling  folly,  the  reformation  mult  come 
of  themlelves;  it  muft  proceed  from  a 
con fciou fuels  tiiey  li^v;:  <.ioii!r  amifs,  and 
not  from  being  told  fo  by  others,  -Tilers 
is  a  pride  in  human  nature  which  dil- 
dains  admonition,  nnd  makes  us  ptriilt 
in  error,  which,  if  not  t;iken  notice  of, 
perhaps  in  time  we  might  dillover  to  b«j 
ftich,  grow  adiamed  of,  and  amend. 
Befides,  remonitrances  from  a  periou 
whom  we  look,  upon  as  any  \vriy  our  in- 
fiTiOi1,  either  m  point  of  untki  Handing 
or  cucumftances,  will  be  Ib  far  from 
having  any  weight,  fliat  they  will  ra- 
ther add  to  our  contempt,  and,  it  may 
be,  raile  in  us  an  utter  averllon  to  the 
giver.  Cuitom  has  made  the  i.ufband  ib 
much  the  head  of  the  wife,  that,  tena- 
cious of  his  authority,  it  is  but  ieldorn 
he  fubmi'S  to  be  influenced  by  her  in 
matters  ol  much  lei's  moment  to  hiirj 
than  his  pleaiures. 

Indeed  when  a  woman  is  wnyiged  im 
the  msnner  peidamia  was,  it  mull  be 
confefled  that  the  fliock  is  gieatly  try* 
ing,  and  that  rtie  bns  the  ftrcngelt  rea- 
ibn  for  complaining;  yet  will  ^ht  ItiliJ 
find  it  moft  prudent  to  forbear.  Lovs 
and  gentleneis  are  the  only  weapons  by 
which  that  lex  can  hope  to  conquer ;  and 
/he  who  attempts  to  Inve  recourfe  to  any 
other,  only  hurts  herlelf.  By  Iteming 
not  to  fulpcft  her  hufband's  vices,  Hie 
will,  :u  lealt,  oblige  him  to  keep  them 
as  private  as  he  can,  and  alfo  to  treat 
her  with  all  the  reipcc~t  due  to  her  cha- 
racler,  and  the  f'.cred  union  between 
them;  whereas,  by  growing  clamorous 
and  impatient,  (he  tuiniflies  him  with  a 
pretence  to  ule  her  ill,  and  turns  the  in, 
difference  he  before  had  for  her  into 
hatred  and  detection. 

One  of  our  belt  poets  has  an  obferva- 
tion  on  this  head,  which  I  think  is  very 
well  worthy  of  the  ferious  attention  of  aH 
who  are  either  injured  in  reality,  or  ima- 
gine themlelves  to  be  fo,  yet  find  it  their 
intereft  to  prelerve  an  amicable  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  perfon  guilty  of 
the  injury  j  as  it  is  certain  that  no  man, 
detected  in  the  thing  which  he  wifhes  to 
B  b  a 
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conceal,  can  ever  love  the  perfon  by 
whom  he  is  detected.  The  words  of 
the  author  I  mentioned  are  thefe — 

*  Forgivenefs  to  the  injur'd  does  belong; 

*  But  they  ne'er  pardon  who  have  done  the 


Thefe  reflexions,  together  with  my 
impatience  to  fee  how  Deidamia  would 
iupport  the  full  conviction  of  her  huf- 
band's  falfehood,  fo  much  took  up  my 
mind,  that  it  was  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore I  remembered  how  great  an>  impe- 
diment lay  between  me  and  the  gratifi- 
cation of  my  curiofity.  Mrs.  Flounce- 
it's  houfe  was, to  be  the  fcene  of  action; 
an'!  the  ladies,  during  their  whole  con- 
verfation,  had  made.no  mention  in  what 
ftreet,  nor  even  in  what  quarter  of  the 
town,  that  woman  lived:  however,  as  I 
iuppoied  her  'o  be  a  noted  woman  m 
her  bufintfs,  I  hoped  to  get  over  this 
iJiffrniity;  ard  did  ib,  by  fending  an 
tm-i'ary  ro  enquire  among  the  mercers, 
hoop-petticoa.t-ijttlfc.ers,  and  other  fuc!i 
people,  who  are  employed  in  (he  equip- 
ments of  the  ladies;  and  I  went  net  to 
bed  without  receiving  the  direction  I 
ftood  in  need  of, 

A.--  I  know  net  the  hour  in  which  Me- 
rov!.-us  and  the  partner  of" his  loofcr  plea- 
fares  would  be  preparing  to  depart,  nor 
*hat  in  which  Deidamia  would  i  e  con- 
ducted by  Eutracia  lo  behold  this  proof 
cf  her  misfortune,  I  took  care  to  go 
\->i'  early  to  Mrs.  Flcunceit's,  and  was 
•obliged  to  wait  a  confiderable  time  be- 
fore the  doi>r  happened  to  be  opened  to 
let  :my  one  pafs  in  or  out :  at  Inft, 
rwwer,  it  was  fc;  I  got  an  oppor- 
tunity to  enter,  went  into  the  back  -p-u  - 
lour/and  ported  irr  iclf  in  that  coiner  of 
it  which  I  thought  would  bo  the  fbfelt  and 
»ioit  commodious.  My  patience  wa*  not 
txrc  put  to  anv  long  trial;  the  iadic^  ar- 
rived a  few  minutes  afta-I  came,  ufhrred 
i'-.'.o  the  room  by  Mrs.  Flounceit,  who 
placed  them  on  a  letiee  with  a  great  de:il 
of  formal  complailance,  and  then  made 
ionic  apologies,  as  many  people  do 
when  they  are  drefled  as  well  as  they  can 
bs,  for  being  in  fuch  a  difhabille,  and 
riot  in  the  order  me  could  wifh  to  re- 
o  :v?  them. 

!t   -v;is  cafy  for  me  to  perceive,  by 

amia's   countenance,    how  ill    fhe 

.';u!    paff'd    the  night;    Eutracia    aho 

t\    M  :d    in  HMV.C  agitation,    though  fhe 

;-.bh- J  it  ao  wrU  '^  foe  was.  abicj  and 


after  giving  fome  flight  anfwcr  to  Mrs. 
Flcunceit's   compliments,  told   her  flie 
had  brought  a  friend  to  look  over  fome 
of  her  fine  things  j  on  which  th«  man- 
tua- maker  immediately  opened  a  large 
prefs,  and  brought  out  leveral   pieces  of 
chintz,  with  fome  French  brocades,  and 
rich  Italian  filks;  thefe  fhe  fpread  upon 
a  table,  accompanying  that  action  with 
many  praifes  on  the  beauty  and  curiofity 
of  each.     But  itwas  in  vain  fheboafted, 
in  vain  fhe  magnified;  all  fhe  laid,   as 
well   as  tiie  real  merit  of  the  goods  fhe 
exhibited   to   fule,   was  wholly  loft  on 
Deidamia;  the  mind  of  that  afflicted  lady 
was  too    much    bent   on    thole    things 
which   Hie    expected  to    be  witnefs   of, 
to  have.any  ryc-o  or  rars  for  thole  which 
were  not  preient  to  her:   fhe  lookup  firft 
one  piece,   and  then  another,  but  with- 
out Iteming  'o  know  what  fhe  did;  and 
had  fornethincr  to  diltracted    in  her  air 
and  geftures,   that  Eutracia  was, obliged 
k  Flounceit  in  ditcourfe,   to 
prevent  her  taking  any  notice  of  it.    Her 
behaviour,    joined  with  my  know 
ofthecaufe.   reminded  me  of  Mr,  Dry- 
den's  words;  which, .if  fhe  had  been  in- 
clined to    think  of  poetry,    fhe    might 
pretty  iuftlv  have  applied  to  her  own  con- 
dition in  thib  cnfis — 

*  Love,  ju$i.:e,  nature,  pity,  and  revenge, 

kindled  a  wilcrire  in  rny  brcaft; 

*  .'  .;m  all  a  civil  war  within, 

'    And,  like  a  vefTel  ftrnggling  in  a  dorm, 

*  Require  more  hands  than  one  to  keep  me 

<    upright.' 

But  if  flie  was  fo  little  able  to  fnp- 
port  the  bare  idea  of  the  fhock  fhe  came  on 
purpofe  to  receive,  what  muft  flie  en- 
dure wh-.n  futpenft,  and  all  the  re- 
mains of  hope,  were  fwallowed  up  in 
the  a  n-u  certainty  of  her  misfortune, 
and  conviction  left  no  farther  room  tor 
doubt  ?  The.  maid  of  the  houle  came 
into  the  room  with  a  chocolate-pot  in 
her  hand,  and  told  her  miltiefs  that  the 
gentleman  arid  lady  above  flairs  gave 
their  compliments,  and  delired  the  fa- 
vour of  her  company  to  breakfalt  with 
them.  Mrs.  Flounceit  was  about  to 
nu>,  ••  fome  anfwer  to  this  invitation, 
v.-hen  Di.-idamia,  not  able  to  contain  her - 
iVlf,  flt\v  out  of  the  parlour,  and  di- 
rcdlv  tip  Ihirs,  where  file  found  Mcro- 
veus  and  a  young  woman  fitting  on  the 
fide  of  the  bed  they  had  but  lately  quit- 
ted. 

Deidamia 
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Deidamia  had  fcarce  entered  the  cham- 
ber, when  fhe  furpiized  the  guilty  pair 
with  thele  words — *  1  have  a  right,  Sir, 

*  to  think  my  company  ought  to  be  as 

*  acceptable  to  Meroveus  as  that  of  Mrs. 
'  Flounceit,  or  any  other  woman/ 

Eutracia  ha.l  followed  Deidamia  as 
fait  as  fhe  could,  in  order,  I  fuppole,  to 
prevent  any  defperate  effects  of  her  pre- 
i'ent  paflion,  and  I  was  not  far  behind. 
But  it  will  be  more  eai'y  for  the  reader  to 
conceive  the  furprize  which  appeared  in 
the  looks  of  Meroveus,  than  for  me  toex- 
prels  it;  he  ftarted  up,  and,  with  a  voice 
which  the  various  emotions  of  his  mind 
rendered  almoft  unintelligible,  laid  to 
her— 

Mero-t'cus.  Confufion  !  Deidamia  ! 
—Madam,  what  brings  you  here  ? 

Deidamia.  That  is  a  queltion  which 
ought  rather  to  be  put  tc  you.  I  came 
in  purl'uit  of  an  ftngrateful,  too  much 
beloved  hufband  :  you  to  indulge  a  law- 
lei's  flame  for  an  aban/loned  prostitute! 

Mcrovcus.  Madam,  Madam,  this 
does  not  become  you! 

Dtidumia.  Does  it  become  you,  Sir, 
to  leave  your  honeft  home  and  wife, 
make  pitiful  excufes  for  your  abfence, 
and  ikulk  in  corners  with  a  wretch  like 
this — this  abject  hireling  of  licentious 
wi  flies! 

Mi/I  re fs.  Madam,  I  would  not  have 
you  think  T  am  any  fuch  perfon  :  I  did 
not  know  Meroveus  was  a  married  man. 
Deidamia.  'Tis  falfe,  vile  creature  I 
You  could  not  know  Meroveus,  with- 
out knowing  he  had  a  wife;  a  wife  who, 
withoutboalling,  is  everyway  his  equal. 
But  get  out  of  my  light,  that  I  may 
have  liberty  to  aik  my  perjured  hufband 
what  he  could  fee  in  that  face  cf  yours 
to  be  preferred  to  mine. 

On  this  Meroveus  was  opening  his 
mouth  to  fpeak,  but  was  prevented  by 
Mrs.  Flounceit;  who  being  aftonifhed 
on  the  lady's  running  up  llairs,  and  by 
the  noife  Ihe  immediately  heard  above, 
had  hobbled  up  as  fait  as  her  fat  would 
give  her  leave,  and  came  into  the  room 
that  moment,  crying  as  die  entered — 

Mrs.  Flounceit.  Blefs  me!  what  is 
the  matter  here  ? 

Deidamia.  Perhaps,  Madam,  you 
are  ignorant  that  your  houfe  is  made  a 
brothel  ? 

Mrs.  Flounceit.  O,  my  ftarsl— A 
brothel  \  Heaven  forbid  ! 

Eutracia.  My  friend  tells  you  true, 
indeed.  Sh<?  is  the  lawful  wife  o£  that 


gentleman;  they  have  been  married 
above  feven  years;  I  was  prelent  at  their 
wedding;  and  that  woman,  there,  is  no 
better  than  a  proltitute. 

Mrs.  Flaunceit.  O  the  vile  flat! — I 
wonder  Sir  David  Towr.ly  mould  ofl'cr 
to  bring  me  into  this  fcrape  ;  he  knows 
very  well  I  never  countenance  fuch  do- 
ings.— Huflcy,  gei  out  of  my  houle  this 
minute! 

In  fpeaking  this,  (he  advanced  to- 
wards the  mi  Hi  el's  of  Meroveus,  and  was 
about  to  pufh  her  out  of  the  room;  but 
that  gentleman,  perceiving  her  intent, 
Hepped  between  ;  and  with  a  vifage  all 
curtained  with  wrath,  laid — '  Hold,  Ma- 
'  dam,  hold!  This  lady  has  put  her- 

*  lelf  under  my  protection,  and  I  will 

*  take  care  to  defend   her  from  all  in- 

*  fults  what  {'never.'     Then   turning  to 
Deidamia,  went  on  thus — '  As  foi  yon, 
'  Madam,  you  have   only  expuftd 

*  and    undone.  yourleH.      I    will  i.Lvir 
'   fee    you    morel'      He  then   look  his 
trembling  miftrefs  by  the  hand,  to  lead 
her  down  itairs:  Deidnmia,   in   the    ut- 
molt  agony  of  fpirit,  followed  him;  and 
catching  him  by  the  arm,  cried  out  to 
him — '  Oh  (lay,  Meroveus  !      You  will 

not,  lure,  add  injury  to  injury  !  Stay, 
I  con  hire  you,  and  Jet  that  woman 
go  P  To  which  he  replied — '  Stand 
off,  Madam!  Your  touch  is  now 
more  hateful  to  me  than  ever  it  was 
agreeable;  fo  leave  you  to  repent  tnc 
caufe.' 

This  cruel  rebuff  not  making  her  let 
go  the  hold  'he  had  taken  of  him,  he 
threw  her  off  with  the  ^reateft  contempt, 
and  in  an  inftant  was  out  of  the  hoi.'fe 
with  his  dilTolute  companion;  who  was, 
doubtlefs,  as hafty  as  himielf  to  vet  from 
a  place  where  (lie  could  expect  nothing 
bur  affronts.  Deidamia  would  have 
puii'ued  her  ungenerous  hufbmd,  per- 
haps even  into  the  ftreet,  had  me  r>et 
been  withheld  by  Eutracia,  who  endea- 
voured to  convince  her  how  little  it 
would  avail  to  remonftrate  any  thing  to 
him  whiilt  he  continued  in  this  huv 
mour. 

Rage  had  till  now  kept  up  the  fpirits 
of  this  unhappy  lady;  but  the  objects  of 
it  being  removed,  and  the  power  of  re- 
flecting returned,  fhe  funk  into  a  grief 
no  lefs  immoderate;  fhe  wept, fhe  vmifcg 
her  hands,  beat  her  lovely  brearV,  fhe 
fwooned  feveral  times,  and  in  her  inter- 
vals of  fenfe  could  only  cry  out — <  Cru- 
*  el>  barbarous  M^ioveus!  Unfaithful, 
*  ungenerous 
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'  tlngeneroushofband!  Good  Hfertven! 
'  f  r  wh'it  unknown  trangrefiion  .im  I 

•.)irt:'  th':-!  .  .  Neithei  E,i- 

tra.  .  FloUnceit  omisfed  any 

thing  i,i  their  power  which  th-y  thought 
t  to  give  her  confolstlbn,  bi.t 
al  th:  y  could  do  wr,s  intlifficientj  and  it 
war;  tome  hours  bd'ore  (he  was  enough 
recovered  even  10  be  carried  home.  As 
Toon  as  (he  was,  Eutracia  went  with  her 
in tite coach; and  I  walked  home,  touchtd 
to  the  very  iov.1  at  the  !  '  iiiitfs. 

I  have  a  1  ready  given    the  re-tder    my 
opinion  concerning  the  extierne  folly  of 
•  '.'•\\s    unwelcome     Tenets     to     our 
friends  ;  !b  fhali  forbf  i  iy  f:;r- 

•:her  r:  flections  on  thai  li;.;;d,  and  pro- 
ceed, with  as  miich  brevity  as  the  'lory 
will  admit,  to  the  catailn.phe  of  this  un- 
liappy  adventure. 

I  went  the  next  morning  to  the  hou/e 
of  Meroveu.5,  and  was  convinced,  by 
what  I  heard  the  fervants  lay  among 
themfdves,  that  he  had  no-  ba-.n  at  home 
that  night;  which,  indeed,  I  fear.-d 
would  be  the  cai'e.  On  my  going  up 
ih'sirs,  J  found  De'uWn  a  lying  on  a 
couch,  in  a  very  dejecled.  melancholy 
po'trre.  Eutracia  was  fitting  near  her; 
that  lady,  itfeems,  having  n-vcr  quitted 
her  fmctthe  ur.foi  timate  vifu  they  made 
together  at  Mrs.  Fioiuvc;  it's.  Kut  as  the 
difconrfe  between  thtm  confifted  oni\  of 
cdrn  plaints  un  tne  one  lido,  and  pe:  fua- 
fior.s  to  moderation  on  ihc  other,  1  think 
it  rr)t  mater  al  enough  to  be  inferred. 
I  had  not  bt'.  n  in  the  room  above  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hull',  before  a  fervant  pre- 
fented  a  letter  to  Deidamia;  it  was  from 
her  hufband,  and  contained  thele  lines — 

*  MADAM, 

*  T  Am  determined  to  live  eafy,  which  I 

'  am  certain  is  utterly  impraclicabjfe 

*  foj-  me  to   do  with    you,  after  what 
'   palled  yefterday  between  us.     What  I 
'  then   (aid  in  heat   of   paflion,    I   now 
'   repeat    in    cool    blood,    and    on    the 
'   mo  ft   mature   deliberation.      In    fine, 
'  an  eternal  difuivon  mull  be  the  confe- 
'  qucnce  of  your  behaviour,   nor  Ihould 
'  the    tongues   of    angels    diiTua>ie   me 

*  from  this  refolution:   you  will  do  well 
«   to  bear  it  with  patience,  as  the  misfor- 

*  tune,   if  it  may  be  one,  has,  happened 
'  entiiely  through  your  own  fault. 

*  To  leave  you  no  uift  reafon  to  com- 

*  plain,  I  fhall  ordt-r  the  iointure,  fettled 
'  on  you    by  our  marriage  articles,    to 

*  be  regularly  paid  to  you,  as  though  I 


f  were  no  more;  and  flinll  icf^on  to  yon 
'  njl  t;-»L-  jilat. :,  linen,  and  houmold  fur- 
'  n'tu  .ig  only  my  books_,  the 

:h<  '••'(   ;,n  1   bureau    in   my  dref- 
1   fi'Vf  :o  m. 

'   As  to  our  children,  the  boy  I  fliall 
the  girl    I  leave 

*  to  yours;  and  ihall  alfo  add  one  h.un- 

r  annum  <o  the  r. 
'  iren"."n(.d   j  .ir.ture,   for   her  mainte- 

.  '-.iufation. 

4  V  ,rt-vel  f-r  ever  ! — As  we  no  more 
'  mull  nv.l  in  love,  it  will  he  highly 
'  improper,  and  I  think  could  n>,t  he 
'  very  agierablt:  I  .is,  to  meet 

*  at  all;    J    mall  therefore  refrain,    as 
'  m:  ch  as  pofTible.  going  to  any  of  thofe 
'   place1;  you  are  acculiome-i  To  frequent, 

*  and    hope    you    will    have     prudence 
'  enough  to  take  the  fame  precaution  in 
'  avoiding-  nv,  elpecjaiiy   ^  hen    I   tell 
'  you,  that  it  is  the  only  thing  in  which 

*  you  can  now  oblige  your  ill-treated 

*  huibaaJ, 

*  ME  ROVE  us. 

*  P.  S.     I  mall  fend   to-morrow 
'  for  the  things  I  mentioned.' 

My  fair  readers  will  be  the  beft  judges 
of  \vhnt  D:-l<irunia  felt  on  finding  her 
hull) and  had  taken  a  selolu-ion  which 
couid  pot  but  give  the  mo  it  mortal  (tab 
both  to  her  love  an'!  pride.  She  paufed 
a  little  after  having  read  it,  then  pvt  it 
to  Eutracia,  crying  out  rt:  the  lam  •  time, 
with  the  greatrlt  emphafis — '  See  there, 
*  my  dear  Eutracia,  this  wicktd  huf- 
'  band  is  the  ible  aggreffor,  yet  pretends 
'  to  be  the  perfon  who  has  reafon  to 
'  reient !'  That  young  l;uly,  wh  was 
all  fire  and  fpiiit  could  not  forbear  load- 
ing Meroveu s  with  n  proa  hes  at  the 
end  of  every  paragraph  file  read;  and 
when  (he  had  tinifhed,  faid  10  Deida- 
mia — 

Eutracia.  And  how,  my  dear,  do 
you  intend  to  proceed  with  this  bale, 
this  moil  injurious  man  ? 

Detdamia.     Indeed  T  know  not. 

Etttracio,  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I 
would  write  him  Tuch  an  anfwer  as 
Ihould  make  his  ears  tingle. 

Dcidamia.  Alas,  you  know  not  what 
it  is  to  he  a  wife! — But  I  will  write, 
however. 

She  then  rung  her  bell  for  the  foot- 
man, and  a  Iked  whether  the  perfon  who 
brought  the  letter  waited  for  an  an- 
fwer. 

Foil  man* 
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Ftotman.  No,  Ma-lam,  he  only  >  i-1 
me  deliver  it  into  your  own  hands,  an  1 
told  me  my  malttr  ordered  me  to  come 
to  him  a  bun  l  two  hours  hence  at  George's 
CofFee-houie,  and  bring  ibme  imvn 
with  me. 

Deidamla.  'Tis  very  well.  But  do 
nor  go  till  I  have  Ipoke  to  you  again 5  I 
have  a  menage  to  lend  by  yon. 

The  fellow  affined  her  he  would  not 
fail  to  obey  her  commands,  and  \vith- 
drt'v;  after  which  (he  iat  down  to  her 
efcritoire,  took  pen  and  paper,  and  be- 
gan to  write  in  the  following  terms— 

*  Cruel  and  unjuft,  y°t    ilill  dear  MJE- 

•*    R  O  V  E  U  S  ! 

'  lF  there  needed  any  other  proof  than 
•*•  *  that  fhameful  one  I  yeuerday  was 
witnefs  •f,  that  I  am  miierable  in  the 
total  lofs  of  your  affection,  the  letter 
I  have  ju(t  now  received  would  be  a 
convincing  one.  What  !  after  itven 
years  conjugal  tejulernefs,  perfect  and 
fincere  on  my  fnie,  and  well  dillem'iled 
on  yours,  can  you  entertain  ?.  thought 
of  parting  ?  of  tearing  a  family  to 
pieces  which  has  hitherto  lived  to  re- 
Ipe&able  in  the  woild?  Mr. ft  I  be 
doomed  to  mourn  a  hufband's  Ids 
even  while  that  hnlband  lives?  Mull 
my  (on  be  brul  an  alien  to  his  mosher, 
and  my  daughter  a  ftrangerto  her  fa- 
ther? O  think,  Mei.oveus !  and  if  no 
confideration  of  me  has  a-iy  weighs 
let  that  of  your  own  reputation,  -and 
the  interell  of  our  children,  prevail  on 
you  to  alter  this  cruel  refolution  !  We 
may  atle.-ift  live  civilly  together,  if  not 
with  the  fame  fondneis  as  before  this 
accident.  Yet  why  (hould  we  not  ?  I 
am  willing  to  meet  you  more  than  half 
way  in  love.  You  cannot  deny  but 
you  have  wronged  me  in  the  molt  ten- 
der point.  I  confefs  I  was  too  rafh 
in  the  manner  of  detecting  you.  We 
both  have  been  to  biamc.  What  is 
done  cannot  l-e  recalled,  but  it  may 
be  repented  of:  let  us  exchange  f«>r- 
gi  vends,  aud  endeavour  to  forget  what 
is  palt. 

*  There  was  a  time  when  every  little 
ailment  felt   by  your  Deidamia  gave 
equal  pain  to  you;  oh!  can  you  then 
throw  off  at  once  all  pity,  all  huma- 
nity, all  remorfe,  for  the  agonies  you 
cann.t  but  be  fenfible  my  poor  tor- 
itiented    hear!:    nnw   labours    under ! 
No,  'tis  i,npolT;':-!ci     reafon,    honour, 
and  good-nature,  forbid  it!    You  will 


return,  accept  the  pT/o' 
joy  beftowj  ai.d     i:   itturn, 
me  }ours.     Let  no;  mv  1  c 

me;  I   am  f  :se  th.-v  will 
will    i'utilr   yourf.  i :  •  i:   i  liy 

on  the  unhappy  co' 

infallibly  attend  a  k;>.u  »;io.'i  front  her 
whoever  has  been,  an  '  d  llres  a. con- 
tinue, with  tik:  i'l'c  licit  Imcc:  ity,  your 
ircit  faithful,  and  molt  aiiectionaie 
wife, 

*  DEIDAMIA/ 

This  Hie  communicated  to  Eutracia, 
who  approved  of  the  former  pait  of  if, 
but  highly  condemned  the  latter, as  think- 
ing it  too  fubmiflive.  Dtidamia,  how- 
ever, was  of  a  different  opinion  ;  and 
the  footman  coining  in  loon,  alter  to 
know  her  commands,  me  lealed  it  up, 
and  put  it  into  his  hands  to  deliver  to 
his  mafter;  bidding  him  fay  withal,  that 
{he  was  very  much  indilpo  c-d. 

After  he  was  gone,  the  ladies  began 
to  enter  into  ibme  dtfpute  concerning  the 
authority  or  a  hulband,  and  the  duty 
that  was  expected  from  a  wife;  but  as  I 
could  proitriie  myfelf  no  farther  infor- 
mation by  their  difcourie  on  this  fub- 
jccl,  and,  beiides,  remembering  that  I 
had  Ibme  bull  nelV  of  my  own  to  difpatch, 
I  left  the  place  that  inltant,  not  without 
an  intention  to  return  thither  the  next 
day.  Accordingly  I  went  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  found  poor  Dei  lamia  almoft 
drownrd  in  tears,  and  walking  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  one  of  her  rooms 
in  a  dillracled  pofture.  The  caule  of 
thele  frelh  agonies  I  eafily  perceived  by 
a  Ittter  which  lay  open  on  the  tablej  the 
contents  whereof  were  as  follow— 

*  MADAM, 

*  f  Have  been  in  feme  debate  within 
'  my  mind,  whether  to  anl^cr  your 
epiltle  in  the  manner  I  now  do,  or  not 
to  anfwer  it  at  all,  would  be  the  moft 
effectual  means  to  prevent  your  giv- 
incT  rne  or  youifclf  any  fir.ure  trouble. 
You  find  I  have  purfued  the  former  of 
thefe  methods,  and  hope  you  will 
have  difcretion  enough  not  to  involve 
me  in  a  fecund  dilemma  on  this  fcore. 
1>  lifAued,  I  did  not  refolve  on  a  final 
reparation  without  having  well  weighed 
the  confequc'ices  attending  it,  and  find 
them  fuch  as  can  no  way  come  in  com- 
petition wiih  my  peace  of  mind  j  with- 
out whi^h  lite  woi'ld  be  a  curie,  my 
bed,  a  bed  «f  thorns,  my  table  a  de- 
4  fait. 
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*  fart,  my  houfe  a  hell,  and  every  friend 

*  that  came  to  vilit,  a  fury  to  torment 
«  me. 

*  See  the  reverfe  your  jealous   folly 

*  has  occaiioned!  tax  me  not,  therefore, 
'  with  ingratitude.     A  thoufand  times 
'  you  have  coniefled  you  thought  your- 

*  (elf  as  happy  as  a  woman  could  be, 

*  and  it    is  certain    you   were  truly  fo. 

*  During  the  whole  courfe  of  the  years 

*  we  lived  together,  you  never  had, the 

*  leaft  (hadow  of  a  caufe  to  complain  of 
'  my  want  either  of  refpeft  or  tender  - 

*  nefs.      If   I  indulged   any   pleafures 
'  which  I  imagined  would  give  you  dif- 
'  quiet,    I  took  care  to  be  very  private 
'  in  them.     Why,  then,  did  you  differ 
'  yourfelf  to  be  led  by  an  idle  curiofity 

*  to  pry  into  fecrets  which  the  difcovery 
c  of  ni nit  give  you  pain,  and  pofiibly 
'  prove  the  total  deftruction  of  that  love 
«  which  once  you  called  your  greatest 
«  bleffing? 

(  It  is  doubtlefs  btft  for  both  of  us, 
«  as  you  rightly  enough  obibrve,  to  for- 
«  get  what  is  pall ;  but  am  far  froui 

thinking  it  can  be  done  by  the  -.v;iy 
'  you  mean.  No,  to  forget  can  only 
«  be  accomplifhed  by  avoiding  eacn 

*  other's  prefence,  and  ceafmg  all  kind 
'  of  communication  between  us.  I  (hall 
'  therefore  give  orders  to  my  fervant  to 
«  charge  himfelf  with  no  letter  or  mef- 

*  (age   you  may  think  fit  to  fend;  a:id 
'  defire  you  will  aifure  yourlelf,  that  this 
'  is   the  very  laft  you   ever  (h;ill  n 

*  from   me.     Farewel.     I  wifh  v.-,<;  ,ui 

*  hnppinefs  in  any  other  fphere  of  life 

*  than  that  you  lately  lived  in  with 

*  MEROVEUS/ 

After  having  examined  this  epiftle, 
I  liftehed  to  what  palled  between  Eutia- 
cia  and  Deulamia :  but,  though  I  ftaid 
till  my  Tablets  were  crouded,  I  mall  for- 
bear intei'tinc;  the  particulars  of  thefe  la- 
dies diicoude,  for  reafons  which  will  be 
hereafter  explained;  and  only  (ay  in 
general,  that  Eutracia  would  fain  have 
Spirited  up  her  friend  to  rcientment  and 
difdain  agairilt  a  hu(l)and  whom  (he 
thought  io  unwonhy  of  her;  that  Dei- 
damia's  love  overcame  her  (ex's  pride; 
and,  in  fins,  that  the  one  argued  like  a 
virgin,  and  the  other  like  an  atfe&ionate 
wife.  Whether  Dcidamia  made  any 
further  attempts  to  move  her  obdurate 
huiband  to  a  reconciliation,  1  cannot  be 
pofitive  i  but  believe  (lie  did  r.wv,  for 


(he  retired  foori  after  into  the  country, 
whence  (he  is  but  lately  returned  ;  and, 
whatever  her  heart  may  endure,  has 
very  much  regained  her  ufual  com- 
pofure  of  countenance  and  behaviour. 


CHAP.     VI. 

IS  SOMEWHAT  MORE  CONCISE  TH AH 
ORDINARY,  BUT  TO  THE  PUR- 
POSE; AND  WILL  BE  FOUND  NOT 
THE  LEAST  WORTHY"  OF  ANY  IN 
THE  BOOK  OF  BEING  REGARDED 
WITH  ATTENTION. 

AS  during  the  courfe  of  thefe  lucu- 
brations I  have  been  extremely 
circumttantial  in  the  reports  I  have 
made,  the  reader  has  a  right  to  be  lur- 
prized  that  I  omitted  the  difcourfe  be- 
tween Deidamia  and  Eutracia;  I  (hall, 
therefore,  according  to  my  promife, 
relate  my  motive  for  (b  doing,  and  flat- 
ter my  (elf  it  is  fuch  as  will  render  me 
perfe«ly  excufable  in  this  point.  Much 
about  the  time  of  the  adventure  related 
in  the  two  preceding  chapters,  I  hap- 
pened to  be  witnefs  of  a  converfation 
which,  though  between  different  per- 
fons,  and  on  a  very  different  occasion, 
was  ftill  on  the  fubjecl  of  marriage,  the 
authority  of  ahufband,  and  the  (ubmif- 
lion  expected  from  a  wife  ;  I  left  out  the 
former,  and  made  choice  of  the  latter, 
as  of  the  two  the  moft  intereftiug. 

Two  fitters,  whofe  characters  I  pre- 
f  nt  to  the  pubhck  under  the  names  of 
FUviaand  Celciucna,  have  both  of  them 
a  tolerable  (hare  of  beauty,  but  no  other 
qualification,  either  natural  or  acquired, 
that  could  entitle  them  to  the  hope  of 
an  elevated  (tation  ;  yet,  by  the  benevo- 
lent afpefl  of  their  happy  planets,  are 
they  become  the  brides  of  Alcandor 
and  Thtlamont,  peri'ons  dirhnguifhed 
in  the  world  by  their  birth  and  fortune, 
and  ftill  more  fo  by  the  greatnefs  of  their 
merit.  Theie  nuptials,  ib  aftonifhing 
to  the  town,  and  which  happened  Jbon 
after  one  another,  gave  me  a  curiofity  to 
dilcover,  by  the  help  of  my  Invifibility, 
in  what  fafhion  the  ladies  would  behave 
themielves  in  a  iphere  of  life  (b  altoge- 
ther new  to  them,  and  fo  little expecled, 
even  in  their  vaineil  wifhes,  ever  to  ar- 
rive at. 

FSavia  was  the  cldeft,  and  it  was  to 
her  I  made  my  nrit  viiit.  She  was  in 
her  dveiling-room,  fitting  at  her  toilet, 

with 
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with  her  waiting- maid  behind  her,  giv- 
ing the  finilhing  ftroke  to  her  head-tue. 
Thtiamont  was  aiib  there,  and  ftood 
kaning  his  elbow  on  a  bureau,  with  a 
good  deal  o\  dirTatisfuc~tion  iii  his  coun- 
tervuv  e;  while  fbe  kept  looking  in  the 
glai's,  and,  wiihout  turning  her  head 
towards  him,  faid — 

Flavia.  Pr'ythee,  Thelamont,  let 
us  talk  no  more  of  this  fluff}  I  am  quite 
fick  of  it.  I  am  certainly  the  beft  judge 
of  thele  things,  and  it  is  in  vain  to  per- 
fuade  me,  for  I  will  not  be  conaa- 
diftrd. 

Tbelamoat.  You  will  not,  then,  oblige 
me? 

Flavia.  Pofitively  no;  not  when 
you  intermeddle  in  thefe  affairs. 

Tbelamont.  Well,  then,  Madam,  I 
fhall  fay  no  more;  but  mull  tell  you, 
that  I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  expert 
this  proof  of  your  complailance. 

With  thefe  words  he  flung  out  of  the 
room,  and  fhe  (Uid  to  h'rrfelf — 

Fla-via.  Pifh !  was  there  ever  any 
tiling  fo  teazing !  Men  are  mighty 
foolifh  fomctimes. — Catharine,  bring 
me  my  gauze  handkerchief. 

Maid.  Oh,  Ma'am,  did  not  your 
ladyfhip  fay  you  would  wear  your  new 
tippet  to  day  ? 

Fla-via.  Hah  !— Yes — no— it  will 
(hew  too  much  of  my  neck. 

Maid.  Oh,  Ma'am,  your  ladyfhip 
cannot  ihew  too  much  of  fo  beautiful  a 
part. 

Flavia.  That's  true:  but  I  fcratched 
one  of  my  breails  wiih  a  pin  this  morn- 
ing. 

Maid.  Oh  the  ugly  pin!  I  wifh  I 
knew  which  it  was,  that  I  might  crook 
it  quite  double,  and  throw  it  in  the  fire. 

Juft  as  the  maid  had  exprcffed  her  re- 
femment  again  (I  the  weapon  that  had 
wounded  her  miftrefs,  Celemena  came 
into  the  room  j  and,  after  faluting  her  filler 
with  a  freedom  fuitable  to  the  nearnefs 
of  their  blood  and  friendfhip,  laid  to  her — 

Celemena.  What  is  the  matter,  my 
dear  fitter  ?  You  do  not  look  pleafed  to- 
day. 

F!avia>  Umph  !  No,  not  very  well 
pleafed;  nor,  indeed,  much  difpleafed. 

Cdemena.  I  met  Thelamor.t  going 
out  as  I  came  in.  I  thought  he  feemed 
mote  reterved  than  ufual,  and  in  a  very 
ill  humour. 

Fiavia.  If  he  chufes  lo  be  fo,  it 
would  be  a  pity  any  one  fhould  attempt 
to  put  him  out  of  it. 


Celemena.  I  hope  no  mifutiderHand- 
ing  has  happened  between  you? 

Flavia.  No,  nu,  we  underlland  one 
anothn-  pretty  wrll.  I  underitand  that 
he  would  lam  pretend  io  take  upon  him 
the  government  of  my  actions,  and  he 
unricrltands  that  I  will  no'  let  him  do  it; 
fo  we  have  exchanged  a  few  words  this 
morning,  that's  all. 

Celemena.  Have  a  care  fitter  j  quar- 
rels in  the  beginning  of  marriage  pro- 
mifebut  little  felicity  in  the  continuance 
of  that  llate. 

Fla-ijia.  That's  true  :  but  it  is  very 
provoking  when  a  man  will  needs  inter- 
fere in  things  he  has  no  manner  of  con- 
cern w'itiv 

CeleniQia.  Pray,  what  is  the  fubjeft 
of  your  diipute,  if  it  be  not  too  great  a 
fecret  ? 

Ylaroia.  Why,  you  mu ft  know,  he 
wants  me  to  leave  off  putting  any  car- 
mine upon  my  cheeks,  calls  it  nafty 
daubing,  and  (ays  I  mould  be  a  thou- 
fand  times  handfomer  without  it. 

Celemena.  I  can  fee  nothing  extraordi- 
nary in  all  this.  Th^re  are  many  men 
who  Have  an  utter  avt:  lion  to  a  woman's 
ufing  any  art  to  her  complexion. 

Fia-yia.  They  may  cry  out  againft 
it;  but  yet  I  am  Cure  it  is  frequently 
owing  to  art  that  they  fall  fo  much  in 
Jove  with  us.  A  little  red  upon  the 
cheeks  gives  a  fparkle  to  the  eyes,  and 
a  luttre  to  the  features,  which  other- 
wife  would  appear  flat  and  languid.  But 
they  are  fo  foolifh  as  not  to  confider 
this  ;  they  like  us  as  they  fee  us  alto- 
gether; and  though  they  n>ay  beienfible 
we  are  painted,  never  once  imagine  it  i$ 
to  tnat  neceffary  auxiliary  to  beauty  that 
we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  thofe  charms 
which  attra£t  their  admiration. 

Celemena.  Suppofe  it  as  you  fay, 
which,  however,  I  am  far  from  allow- 
ing to  be  always  the  cafe,  Thelamont 
has  now  ften  you  fuch  as  Nature  made 
you:  the  night  wears  off  that  borrowed 
luftre,  and  the  morning  /hews  you  what 
you  truly  are;  and  if  he  approves  of  you  in 
this  light,  I  know  of  no  other  perfon 
whom  you  need  be  ftudious  to  pleafe. 

F/avia.  I  am  of  a  quite  different 
opinion.  O  the  joy  of  being  gazed  at 
and  followed  by  awhole  crouded  Mall ! 

Celemena.  Perhaps  to  laugh:  but  if 
fincere,  a  very  empty  joy,  and  what  a 
married  woman  ought  not  to  be  too 
ambitious  of. 

So,  then,  you  would  have 
C  c  me 
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me  comply  with  my  hufband's  re- 
queft  ? 

Celemena.  Indeed  I  would  advife 
you  to  it.  I  am  fure,  if  Alcandor  ex- 
prefled  a  defire  that  I  mould  cut  off  my 
hair,  and  never  let  it  grow  again,  though 
it  is  the  gift  of  Nature,  and  beftowtd 
upon  us  as  the  greateft  ornament  of  our 
lex,  I  would  not  helitace  one  momerit  to 
oblige  him. 

fta/VUti     Then  you  are  a  fool. 

Celemena.  In  this  point  I  do  not 
think  I  am:  for  belides  that  duty  which 
the  law  exac"ls  from  every  wife  to  her 
hulband,  there  are  other  reafons  which 
would  oblige  me  to  refui'e  nothing  to 
Alcandor. 

She  accompanied  thefe  words  with  a 
very  -fignificant  look;  which  Flaviaob- 
ferving,  ordered  her  maid,  who  had  been 
all  this  time  in  the  room,  to  withdraw; 
and,  as  foon  as  Ihe  was  gone,  replied  to 
what  her  fifter  had  laid  in  thefe  terms— 

Fla'via.  I  know  not  what  you  would 
fay;  you  would  infer  that,  becatife  Al- 
candor and  Thelamont  married  us  with- 
out fortunes,  we  are  therefore  bound  to 
be  their  flaves. 

Celemena.  Not  fo:  and  I  dare  be- 
iieve,  that  neither  of  them  will  ever  re- 
quire any.  fubmiffions  from  us  but  fuch 
as,  if  we  had  always  been  their  equals, 
would  very  well  become  us  to  grant. 

Flaiaa.  Laird !  what  a  buftle  you 
make  about  equals  !  Whatever  we  were 
before,  marriage  has  made  ;is  now  their 
squals ;  and,  for  my  own  part,  I  fhall 
never  fubmit  to  do  any  thing  Thelamcmt 
wquires  of  me,  unlel's  my  own  inclina- 
tion happens  to  concur. 

Ctlemena,  Oh,  filter,  I  am  amazed 
to  hear  you  talk  in  this  manner!  Have 
you  been  married  but  one  month,  and 
tan  already  forget  the  unhappinefs  of 
our  Tingle  Itate;  our  icanty^and  preca- 
rious depcndance ;  the  difficulties  we 
found  to  fupply  ourfelves  with  even  the 
common  neceflai  ies  of  life  ?  We  made, 
indeed,  a  kind  of  tawdry  (hew  when  we 
appeared  abroad  ;  but  how  did  we  pinch 
for  it  at  home !  Is  there  no  love,  no 
gratitude,  due  from  us  to  men  who  have 
railed  us  to  opulence,  grandeur,  and  re- 
ipeft ! 

Flavin.  PiuV.  they  married  us  to 
pleafe  themfelves,  not  out  of  pity  to  us. 
But  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  dull  ft'iff. 
You  muft  go  with  me  to  Mrs.  Rake- 
love's  route  to-night}  it  is  the  fir  ft  (he 


has  had,  and  I  prom i fed  her  to  bring  all 
the  company  I  could. 

Celemena.  Indeed  you  muft  excufc 
me. 

Fla'via.     For  what  renfon  ? 

Celemena.  Alcandor  fupo  at  home, 
and  1  cannot  be  abroad. 

Fla'via.  Heavens!  how  ftrangely 
filly  you  are  grown  ! — Alcandor  fupsat 
home !  What  then  ?  he  did  not  marry 
you  to  make  you  a  cook  !  You  do  not 
drefs  his  victuals  ? 

Celemena.  No;  but  he  married  me 
to  make  me  a  companion  at  his  victuals  : 
and  while  he  continues  to  defire  my  pre- 
fence,  as  I  flatter  mylelf  he  always  will, 
I  fhall  never  form  any  pretences  to  be 
abfent. 

The  face  of  Flavia  grew  more  red 
than  the  carmine  had  made  it,  on  find- 
ing in  her  fifter  fentiments  fo  oppofite  to 
her  own  j  but  was  prevented  from  mak- 
ing any  anfvver  by  the  entrance  of  a 
fervant,  who  told  her  that  fome  ladies 
were  come  to  vifit  her;  on  which  (he 
went,  accompanied  by  Ctlcmena,  into 
the  dining-room,  in  order  to  receive 
them.  Thus  ended  the  converfation  I 
mentioned;  and  by  it  the  render  may 
judge  which  of  thefe  two  filters  hai 
the  greateft  fliare  of  prudence,  beft  de- 
ferved  her  good  fortune,  and  was  molt 
likely  to  enjoy  a  long  continuance  of  it. 


CHAP.     VII. 

PRESENTS  THE  ACCOUNT  OF  AN  IN- 
CIDENT WHICH  CANNOT  BUT  BE 
DEEPLY  AFFECTING  TO  THH 
YOUTH  OF  BOTH  SEXES,  AND  NO 
LESS  REMARKABLE  IN  IT'SEVENT 
THAN  ANY  THE  AUTHOR'S  INVI- 
SIBILITYSHIP  EVER  ENABLES* 
HIM  TO  DISCOVER. 

AMONG  all  the  various  decep- 
tions which  are  earned  on  in  this 
great  world,  I  know  of  none  more  cruel, 
and  more  liable  to  be  attemled  with  the 
worft  of  confequences,  than  thofe  prac- 
tifed  in  the  affairs  of  love;  yet  it  is  a 
crime  which  paffes  with  impunity,  and 
is  fcarce  cenftired  by  any  but  the  per- 
fons  injured  by  it,  and  their  particular 
friends  and  confidants.  Even  the  la- 
dies, gfntiaily  fpeaking,  for  there  is 
no  rule  without  exceptions,  are  lo  little 
the  friends  of  each  other,  that  we  rarely 

find 
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find  them  taking  up  the  quarrel  of  their 
lex  in  this  point ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
are  apt  to  abfolve  the  vow-breaker,  ancf 
let  the  whole  blame  fall  on  the  believer. 
A  man  who  has  triumphed  over  the 
credulity  of  an  hundred  women,  fees 
himfelf  not  lef's  refpecttd  ;  and  forne- 
times  the  number  of  pad  conquetts  fliall 
ferve  him  as  a  recommendation,  and  be 
a  means  of  his  attaining  new  ones.  Per- 
jury is  deemed  but  a  venal  tranfgreifion 
in  this  cafe;  few  think  that  oaths  and 
imprecations,  when  dilated  by  the  heart 
of  an  amorous  inclination,  though 
formed  in  the  moft  binding  terms,  and 
uttered  in  the  moft  folemn  manner,  are 
ever  regitrered  in  heavtn. 

This  vice,  as  I  mult  take  the  liberty 
to  call  it,  is  not,  however,  wholly  con- 
fined to  the  male  frx  ;  I  am  forry  to 
oblerve,  that  thofe  of  the  other,  either 
through  pride,  vanity,  or  an  inconftancy 
of  natuie,  are  fometimes  found  guilty 
of  deluding  their  lovers  wi'h  fallacious 
expectations.  I  hope  alfo  to  be  forgiven 
by  the  more  difcreet  part  of  womankind, 
when  I  £»y  that  a  propenfity  to  fuch  a 
behaviour  is  yet  lei's  excufable  in  them 
than  in  the  men;  as  a  perfect  innocence,  a 
fweetnefs  of  dilpoiition,  and  a  finvili- 
city  of  manners,  are,  or  ought  to  be, 
the  diftinguifhing  characterilticks  of  the 
fair-fex. 

A  young  hdy,  to  whom  I  mail  give 
the  name  of  Syrenia,  was  endowed  by 
nature  with  every  requisite  to  command 
love  and  admiration  ;  (he  had  fine  eyes, 
a  regular  let  of  features,  fine  hair,  and 
a  moft  delicate  complexion;  was  tall, 
well-fhaped,  and  had  fomewhat  pecu- 
liarly attractive  in  her  air.  Fortune 
had  not  been  altogether  fo  propitious  to 
her ;  through  the  extravagancies  of  her 
parents,  (he  was  left  in  pofleffion  of  a 
very  moderate  fortune:  it  was,  however, 
entirely  at  her  own  difpofal,  and  fufFu 
cient,  with  the  good  ceconomy  me  was 
miftrefs  of,  to  fuppport  her  in  a  very 
genteel,  though  not  a  grand  way  of 
life. 

Propofals  of  marriage  had  often  been 
made  to  her  by  feveral  eminent  and 
wealthy  citizens }  but  me  rejected  them 
all,  and  defpifed  the  thoughts  not  only 
of  a  mop,  but  alfo  of  all  other  callings 
and  occupations  whatever.  Ambition 
was  the  predominant  paflion  of  her  foul ; 
and  me  had  vanity  enough  to  think  that 
her  birth,  her  perfon,  and  accomplifh- 
roents,  were  fuch  as  might  very  well 


coin  pen  fate  for  the  fmallnefs  of  her  for- 
tune, and  entitle  her  to  higher  expecta- 
tions. 

She  had  lived  till  the  age  of  twenty* 
three  without  having  any  offer  of  the  kind 
me  hoped;  but  about  the  expiration  of 
that  sera,  a  young  gentleman,  named 
Roflano,  happening  to  fee  her  at  the 
houfe  of  a  relation  whom  he  vifited,  be- 
came violently  in  love  with  her;  and 
foon  after  finding  means  to  g;et  himfelf 
introduced,  made  a  declaration  of  his 
pafiion;  to  which,  knowing  what  and 
who  he  was,  fhe  gave  all  the  encourage- 
ment he  could  wifh,  or  that  was  befit- 
ting the  character  of  a  mode  ft  woman. 
It  would,  indeed,  have  been  much  to  be 
wondered  at,  if  the  addreffes  of  Roffano 
had  not  been  acceptable  to  her:  he  is 
defcended  from  a  very  ancient  and  wor- 
thy family ;  has  an  eltate  of  eight  hun- 
dred pounds  per  annum,  entirely  free 
from  any  incumbrance,  either  mortgage, 
dowry,  or  portions  to  be  paid  out  of  it  j 
his  perfon  and  behaviour  are  extremely 
agreeable;  and,  to  add  to  all  this,  has 
defervedly  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
ftrict  honour,  and  more  fobriety  than 
could  be  expected  from  his  years  and  the 
diiToIutenefs  of  the  preient  times. 

The  fin  eerily  and  warmth  of  his  af- 
fection making  him  very  ftrenuous  in  his 
preflures,  and  the  advantages  me  found 
in  a  match  with  him  rendering  her  com- 
plying, they  were  beginning  to  talk,  of 
ordering  articles  for  their  marriage  to  be 
drawn  up;  when  an  unexpected  acci- 
dent, relating  to  his  eftate,  obliged  him 
to  go  immediately  into  the  country. 
Though  he  propofed  to  ftay  but  a  fhort 
time,  yet  he  could  not  think  of  being; 
deprived  of  the  fight  of  his  beloved  Syre- 
nia, even  for  a  few  weeks,  without  an 
infinity  of  grief.  She  teltified  little  lefs 
regret  for  tin's  enforced  feparation  :  their 
parting  was  extremely  moving;  each 
feemed  to  endeavour  to  outvie  the  other 
in  exprefllonsof  tenderneis ;  and  the  only 
coHiblation  he  had  was,  the  repeated  af- 
furances  fhe  gave  him,  that  wherever 
he  went  he  carried  her  heart  along  with 
him, 

It  is,  highly  probable,  that  the  affec- 
tion fhe  profefted  for  him  was  at  that 
time  perfectly  fmcere,  and  that  (he 
looked  upon  the  accident-  which  delayed 
the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  as  no  in- 
confiderable  misfortune  to  her;  but 
whatever  chagrin  fhe  might  feel  at  firft 
on  this  account,  it  was  very  foon  difli. 
C  c  a  pated, 
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-.>ared,  and  gave  way  to  ideas  of  a  far 
different  nature.  The  motive  vhich 
brought  about  Co  fudden  and  fo  ex- 
traordinary a  change  in  her  fevUiments, 
I  /hall  relate,  as  1  was  afterwards  fully 
informed  of  it  by  the  feverai  converfa- 
tions  I  was  prefent  at  by  the  help  of  my 
Jnvifibiliry. 

She  was  one  morning  in  the  Park 
with  a  lady  of  her  acquaintance  called 
Delia,  where  they  were  met  and  joined 
by  a  young;  officer,  brother  to  Delia, 
and  a  gentleman  \vhowas  with  him, 'and 
equally  a  (banger  to  both  the  ladies, 
but  behaved  towards  them  with  the 
greatest  relpecl  and  polirends.  They 
walked  two  or  three  turns  up  and  down 
the  Mail;  after  wiiichthe  gentlemen  took 
their  leave,  and  Syrenia  ;uvi  D^iia  went 
'to -their  rdpedlive  habitations,  without 
thinking  any  more  of  what  h::d  p:j.fled. 
Little,  indeed,  could  either  of  them  ap- 
prehend the  confluences  of  this  adven- 
ture: but  the  rext  d;w,  t-ar'y  in  thefpre- 
noon,  Svrenia  was  furpmed  \viili  a  vii'.t 
from  Delia;  who  came  running  into  her 
apartment  witho'it  any  ceremony,  cry- 
ing out  as  (he  entered — 

' Delia.  Joy  to  you,  my  dear!  I  come 
to  wifh  you  joy  ! 

Sfrenia.  Of  what  ?  for  I  fee  no  other 
fubiect  of  joy  than  what  I  always  ftel 
on  feeing  you. 

Delia.  Me!  No,  no;  a  thoufmd 
fuch  as  me  are  quite  out  ot  the  queftion : 
but  I  have  the  pleafure  to  congratulate 
you  on  thegreateft  conqtieft  your  beauty 
ever  made,  or  perhaps  ever  can  make! 

Syrenia.  You  are  got  into  a  vein  of 
raillery  this  morning. 

Del'.a.  No,  upon  ny  honour  I  never 
•was  more  ferious.  Do  you  not  remem- 
berthe  fine  gentleman  that  was  with  my 
brother  yeltc-rday  in  ihe  Mall  ? 

Syrenia.  Yes;  you  know  they  joined 
com  pan  v  with  us. 

Delia.  His  name  is  Leontine;  he 
is  the  eldeft  fori  of  his  father,  and  heir 
apparent  to  'hree  thoufand  pounds  a 
year.  You  raw  his  perlbn  -,  for  my  parr, 
I  think  nothing  can  bt  more  agrreabl  : 
and  my  brother  tells  me  he  is  the  moft 
accomplifhed  man  hecverknew. 

Syrenia.  Well,  and  what  is  all  this 
to  me  ? 

Delia.  It  is  all  to  yon.  It  feems  he 
faw  you  laft  Sunday  at  Weftminfter 
Abbey,  fell  violent! v  in  love  with  you, 
and  would  have  followed  to  have  feen 
vb'.iere  you  lived,  but  was  prevented  by 


fome  gentlemen  of  his  acquaintance,  who 
thrit  Li'laat  Lid  hoi  1  of  him,  and  forced 
him  along  with  them. 

Sjrenia.  *Tis  poilible  fuch  a  one 
might  be  there;  but  I  did  not  take  no- 
tice of  him. 

Delia.  That  may  be;  but  he  took  fo 
much  of  you,  as  not  to  be  able  to  fleep 
ever  iince. 

Sjrenia.  Very  romantick,  truly ! 
But,  pray,  how  came  you  fo  weil  ac- 
qviair.ved  with  the  fee  rets  of  his  heart, 
who  yeileaiay  feemed  an  utter  Granger 
to  his  perfon? 

Delia.  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  af- 
fair, as  my  brother  laft  night  came  and 
informed  me  of  it.  After  they  had  left 
us,  they  went  and  dined  together  at  ata- 
vern.  Leontine  alked  a  tli^ufand  q  icf- 
tions  concerning  your  family,  your  for- 
tune, and  your  character:  all  which, 
you  may  be  fine,  were  anfwcred  not  to 
your  disadvantage.  He  then  made  my 
brother  the  confidant  of  the  paffion  you 
had  mfpired  him  with,  and  intreated 
him  to  ufe  his  interefi  with  me,  as  he 
found  I  was  pretty  intimate  with  you, 
to  engage  me  to  introduce  him  to  you, 
which  {  have  faithfully  protnifed  to  do. 

Syrenia.  What!  without  my  con- 
fent  ? 

Ditia.     I  hoped  to  be  forgiven.  Such 
an  tittvji ,    mv  dear,  is  r.ot  to  be  rejr£\e;i. 
Syrenia.     It  is  much  beyond  my  ex- 
pectations,  I  muli  confefs  ;   hut  the  d.f- 
parity  between  our  foi tunes  is  too  great. 
Delia.     If  he  thinks  your  perfon  an 
equivalent,    it  is   not  your  bulinefs   to 

Sjrenia.  That  is  true:  and  if  I  could 
flatter  mylsif  he  we;  e  really  line  ere— — — 
But  f  will  confider  of  it. 

Delia.  It  will  be  lime  enough  for 
you  to  confider,  when  yon  have  heard 
what  he  has  to  f-.ty;  for  I  havr  promiied 
to  bring  you  together  this  evening. 

Syre/iia.     This  evening!     As  how? 

Delia.  As  thus:  I  invite  yon  to  fup 
with  me  to-niyht;  my  brother  and  Le- 
omine  (hall  come  in,  as  if  by  accident, 
Neitlvr  your  pride  nor  your  modelty 
his  any  thng  to  fcruple;  lor  I  afTure 
you  I  will  not  let  even  my  brother  know 
that  I  have  previoufly  acquainted  you 
with  any  thing  of  the  matter. 

Syrenia.  Well,  on  that  condition  I 
will  come. 

Delia.     Indeed,  my  dear,    I  fhould 

think   you  very  much  to  biame  to  turn 

your  back  on  a  profpe^t  fo  highly  ad 

vaatageous 


' 
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advantageous;  for  though  you  are  well 
born,  well-3ccompli(hed  are  h?ndfome, 
and  have  fome  fortune  of  your  own,  yet 
the  three  firftof  thefe,  as  men  now  think 
of  marriage,  weigh  but  lightly  againft 
wha\  tney  call  the  incumbrance^f  a  wife  ; 
and  as  to  the  latter,  you  know  it  will 
not  entirle  you  to  a  coach  and  fix. 

Syrenia.  The  juftice  of  what  you 
f>,y  cannot  be  denied;  but  I  would  do 
nothing  that  (hould  occafion  my  cha- 
racter beim*  called  in  qneftion,  nor  would 
(eem  loo  forward,  though  to  promote 
the  higheft  expectations:  the1  ef ore,  my 
dear  Delia,  remember  I  depend  on  your 
prudence. 

Delia.  In  this  you  fafely  may.  I 
know  too  well  what  is  owing  lo  myfex, 
and  the  cruel  afperfions  men  are  apt  to 
throw  on  our  moft  innocent  freedoms, 
not  to  be  extremely  cvuniousin  avoiding 
giving  the  lead  room  for  cenfure. 

Syrenia.  Indeed,  my  dear,  my  ob- 
Jervation  on  your  own  conduct  ought  to 
put  to  filence  all  my  doubts  on  that 
Icore;  and,  whatever  is  the  event  of  this 
nffair,  I  (hall  always  gratefully  acknow- 
ledge yo'.ir  good  wifhes  towards  me. 

Delia,  'if  it  fucceeds,  I  lhall  be  a 
{barer  in  your  good  fortune;  as  nothing 
gives  me  a  more  fenfible  fatjsfa&ion, 
than  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  contri- 
bute to  the  happinefs  of  my  friends. 
But  I  mull  leave  you:  I  prom i fed  to  let 
my  brother  know  whether  you  could 
come  or  not,  that  he  may  ap,.nze  Leon- 
tine  of  it. 

The  good-natured  Delia,  who  did  not 
know  how  far  Syrenia  had  gone  with 
Roflano,  went  away  in  fpeaking  thefe 
words:  but  I  could  eafily  perceive,  by 
the  glow  on  Syrenia's  cheeks,  how 
much  (lie  was  tran (ported  with  the  pur- 
pofe  of  her  vifit  ;  and  was  yet  more  con- 
firmed of  her  being  fo,  by  fome  dif- 
jointed  foliloquies  flic  uttered  when  (lie 
thought  there  was  no  witriefs  of  what  (he 
faid.  *  Three  thoufand  pounds  a  year, 
and  fo  fine  a  gentleman  as  Leontine  ! 
fo  handfome,  fo  polite,  fo  every  thing 
that  is  agreeable!  If  he  is  as  fincere  as 
Delia  imagines  him  to  be,  I  fhall  have 
caufe  to  blefs  the  hour  I  went  to  Weft- 
minller  Abbey;  or  rather,  that  which 
carried  me  to  the  Park  yetterday;  with- 
out which,  he  might  never  have  known 
who  I  was,  or  where  to  find  me,  and 
(hould  have  loft  all  the  advantage 
my  good  ftars  feern  to  have  decreed  for 


Here  (he  ceafed  fo  fpeak,  other  fort  of 
emotions  rffiftg  in  her  mind;  to  which 
me  gave  a  loole  in  this  exclamation- 
It  was  an  unlucky  thing  I  went  (b  far 
with  RoiTano.  The  poor  man  loves 
me  to  di(lra6lion  :  he  will  certainly 
break  his  heart  when  he  finds  I  have 
forfaken  him;  and,  it  may  be,  re- 
proach me  as  the  occafion  of  his1 
death." 

On  this  her  countenance  feemed  a  lit- 
tle diiconcerted,  but  it  foon   wore  offj 
and,  after  a   fhort  paufe,  (lie  went  on 
thus — '  1  am  glad,    however,  that   no 
contract  has  paflfed between  us.     The 
encouragement  1  gave  his  paflion,  and 
the  verbal  promiies  I  made  him,  need 
be  no  impediment  to  my  accepting  a. 
better  offer.     It  will  be  prudence  ii\ 
me,  however,  i*ot  to  throw  him  off, 
nor  give  him  any  room  to  fufpecl:  \ 
have  lefs  affeftion  for  him  than  I  had, 
till  I  am  well  aflurtd  that  Leontine  is 
in  earnelt.' 

This  was  enough  tofliewmethe  prin- 
ciple and  difpofition  of  Syrenia;  both 
which,  indeed,  were  fo  little  pleafingto 
me,  that  I  had  not  patience  to  (lay  with 
her  any  longer,  but  quitted  her  apart- 
ment with  a  contempt  which,  could  (he 
have  been  fenfible  of,  would  no  doubt 
have  given  her  fome  mortification. 

I  made  one  of  the  company  that  night 
at  Delia's,  however;  but  as  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  in  a  meetfngwhich  was 
to  pa.'s  fcf  cal'ual  tl  ere  ihould  be  any 
conyerfatidn  except  on  general  topicks, 
I  reaped  no  other  benefit  by  being  pre- 
fent,  than  to  be  convinced  that  Leon- 
tine,  by  the  glances  he  took  every  op- 
portunity of  carting  at  Syrenia,  was  in- 
deed very  much  enamoured,  and  that  (be 
i  pared  no  pains  to  make  him  mote 
fo.  The  next  day  he  went  with  the  bro- 
ther of  Delia  to  vifit  her,  and  the  fuc- 
ceeding  one  took  the  liberty  of  going  thi- 
ther alone,  and  made  a  declaration  of 
his  palfion;  which  (lie,  having  well  pre- 
pared herfelf  with  anfwers,  received  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  neither  to  rejecl,  nor 
with  too  much  readinefs  encourage. 

The  ice  once  broke,  he  profecuted 
his  addreffes  with  fo  much  vigour  and 
aiTiduity,  that  (he  thought  it  would  be 
no  breach  of  modefty-to  give  him  room 
to  hope  he  was  not  altogether  indifferent 
toher:  by  degrees,  therefore,  (he  be- 
came more  kind  on  every  vifit  he  made; 
but  did  it  with  caution  and  referve, 
neither  by  her  looks  or  words  forfeiting 

that 
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that  character  of  difcretion  fhe  fo  much 
valued  herfelf  upon;  dropping  only  fome 
hints,  as  if  forced  from  her  from  a  fund 
of  tendernefs  within,  which  (lie  would 
fain  endeavour  to  conceal,  but  had  not 
the  power  of  doing  it.  Thus  artful  in 
appearing  artlefs,  Leontine,  though  a 
man  of  very  good  ienfe  and  penetration, 
never  once  fufpected  fhe  was  any  other 
than  fuch  as  me  affected  to  be,  plain, 
iimple,  generous,  and  incapable  of  dil- 
guifing  lur  icmiments. 

It  is  certain,  indeed,  that  her  natu- 
ral cunning  was  greatly  afHfted  how  to 
proceed  on  this  occal'on  by  the  intelli- 
gence fhe  daily  received  from  Delia,  to 
whole  brother  Leontine  made  no  fcru- 
ple  of  di (burdening  all  that  parTed  in  his 
heart  in  relation  to  his  pafiion  for  Sy- 
renia.  From  this  faithful  friend  fhe 
learned,  that  though  it  was  not  to  be 
doubted  but  that  Leontine  was  as  much 
in  love  with  her  as  man  could  be,  yet 
the  great  refpect  and  reverence  he  had 
for  his  father  would  not  permit  him  to 
think  of  venturing  on  a  thing  of  fo  much 
confequence  as  marriage,  without  having 
firft  obtained  his  conlent  and  approba- 
tion of  the  woman  he  made  choice  of 
for  a  wife;  and  that,  to  this  end,  he 
had  already  fent  two  letters  to  his  fa- 
ther, who  lived  entirely  in  the  country; 
but  the  anfwers  he  received  not  being 
quite  fo  fatisfactory  as  hewi/hed,  he  had 
wrote  a  third,  dictated  in  the  moft  paf- 
fionate  and  preflmg  terms. 

She  could  not  avoid  being  under  fome 
very  uneafy  apprehenfions  on  the  fcore 
of  this  old  gentleman,  and  alfo  feared 
that  the  paflion  Leontine  was  infpired 
with  might  not  of  itfelFbe  ftrongenough 
to  get  the  better  of  that  obedience  owing 
from  him  to  a  father's  will;  fhe  there- 
fore wifhed  to  intereft  his  good-nature 
and  generofity  in  her  favour,  and  judged 
that  thefurtft  way  to  fecure  his.  affection 
was  to  make  him  a  confidant  of  her's. 
But  the  means  of  accomplifhing  this  was 
a  difficulty  fhe  knew  not  prefentty  how 
to  get  over.  To  confefs  by  word  of 
mouth  fl*e  loved  him,  feemed  too  great 
a  breach  of  modefty,  elpecially  as  lib 
courtfhip  to  her  had  not  yet  been  of  any 
long  continuance ;  and  to  get  him  in- 
formed of  it  by  Delia  fhe  thought  would 
be  the  fame  thing,  as  he  would  doubtlefs 
imagine  it  was  not  done  without  her  pri- 
vity and  conft-nt  j  befides,  fhe  knew  not 
whether  that  lady  would  approve  of  fuch 


a  ftep.  Being  orip  day  defired  by  him 
to  favour  him  with  a  tune  on  her  fpinner, 
fhe  entertained  him  with  an  air  out  of 
the  opera  of  Arfmoe,  the  firft  in  the  Ita- 
lian tafte  ever  exhibited  on  the  Englifh 
ftage,  and,  in  my  opinion,  has  been  ex- 
ceeded by  none  that  have  come  afier  it. 
The  words  fhe  fung  to  her  inltrument 
were  tnele— - 

Wanton  zephyrs,  foftly  blowing, 
Watching,  catching,  whilpering,  going, 
Bear  in  fighs  my  foul  away  : 
'  Tell  Orrrondo  what  I  feel, 
Tell  him  how  his  chains  1  wear, 
Tell  him  a.l  my  grief  and  care  j 

'  Gently  ftealing, 

'  And  revealing, 

*  More  of  <ove  than  J  can  fay.* 

Bilt  though  Leontine  extolled  both 
the  mufick  and  the  voice  which  gave  it 
utterance,  yet  he  fhewe  no  indication 
ot  imagining  me  had  any  delign  of  flat- 
tering his  paflion  in  the  choice  fhe  made 
of  this  fong.  This  making  her  perceive 
fhe  mult  be  more  explicit,  her  fertile  in- 
vention foon  prefented  her  with  a  ftrata- 
gem,  which  pleafing  her  fancy  at  the 
fame  time  that  it  promifed  the  fuccefs 
fheaimed  at,  fhe  put  into  immediate  exe- 
cution. It  was  this — Having  a  natural 
talent  for  poetry,  fhe  fat  down  at  her 
elcritoire,  took  pen,  ink,  and  paper, 
and,  without  being  at  the  pains  of  much 
ftudy,  wrote  the  following  lines— 

'    THE    BREATHINGS     OF     A    LOVE- 
«    SICK   HEART. 

«  Wit,  manly  beauty,  every  grace  cojnbine, 
'  To  deck  the  youth  I  love  with  charms 

'  divine. 
«  But,  ah!  my  too  uncautious  heart  take 

<  heed, 

*  Nor  with  gay  hopes  the  growing  parfion 

1  feed. 
'  Wealth's   the   chief  idol   that   mankind 

«  adore, 
'The  fovereign  power  they   all  fall  down 

4  before; 
'  My  niggard  fortune  does  that  charm  deny, 

*  And  love  alone  will  not  it's  wants  fupply : 

*  Let  me  then  guard  each  av  nue  to  my 

•  breaft, 
c  And  bar  all  entrance  to  this  dangerous 

«.  gueftj 

'  Left,  by  indulging  the  prefumptuous  flame, 
'  I  fall  the  victim  of  defpair  and  fhame: 
<  But,  oh !  'tis  vain !— the  god  of  love  con- 

«  fpires 

«  To 
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To  aid  my  Leontine  with  all  his  fires; 
Speaks  in  his  voice,  and  fparkles  in  his 

*  eyes; 

And  what  he  fweetly  forces,  juftifies. 
'Tisfure  determined  in  the  book  of  fate; 
J  muft  adore,  ev'n  though  he  proves  un- 

«  grate.' 


This  paper,  which  fhe  wanted  him  to 
believe  was  a  fmcere  confeflion  of  the 
whole  feciet  of  her  foul,  fhe  contrived 
fhotild  fall  into  his  hands  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  fhould  have  too  much  the  appear- 
ance of  chance  to  be  liable  to  any  fu- 
fpicion  of  defign.  At  his  next  vifit,  her 
maid  being  well  inftru&ed  by  her  how 
to  aft,  ran  haftily  into  the  room,  and 
told  her  that  the  man  whom  (he  had  or- 
dered to  come  for  his  money  was  below. 
Syrenia  affecled  not  to  underliand  what 
(he  meant,  and  cried— 

Syrenia.  What  man  ?  What  mo- 
ney? 

Maid.  Mr.  Shapely,  Madam,  your 
ftaymaker. 

Syrenia.  Oh,  now  I  remember  I  did 
bid  him  come  for  his  money.  He  takes 
a  ftrange  unfeafonable  time.  People 
fhould  always  come  in  a  morning  on  thefe 
affairs.  However,  I'll  fee  if  I  can  find 
his  bill;  and  do  you  carry  a  pen  and  ink 
into  the  parlour,  that  he  may  write  me 
a  receipt  on  the  b?.ck  of  it. 

On  this  the  maid  withdrew,  and  Syre- 
nia opened  a  little  defk  that  flood  in  the 
dining-room,  and  beginning  to  tumble 
over  fome  writings  fhe  had  there,  as  in 
fearch  of  the  pretended  bill,  dexteroufly 
flipped  from  among  the  reft  the  paper 
which  contained  the  above  recited  verfes, 
ancf  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  without 
feeming  to  obferve  that  any  thing  was 
dropped;  then  faying  fhe  had  found  what 
fhe  had  looked  for,  (hut  up  the  defk  in 
a  great  hurry,  begged  Leontine  would 
excufe  her  abfence  for  a  few  moments, 
and  went  down  flairs.  She  was  no 
fooner  gone,  than  Leontine,  happening 
to  caft  his  eyes  that  way,  faw  the  paper, 
and  took  it  up,  as  I  fuppofewith  no  other 
intention  than  to  deliver  it  to  Syrenia 
when  fhe  fhould  return  j  but  it  being  pur- 
pofely  folded  in  fuch  a  manner  that  part 
of  the  writing  appeared  on  the  outfide, 
he  muft  have  been  ftrangely  incurious 
indeed,  if  feeing  it  a  poem,  and  wrote 
in  his  miftrefs's  hand,  he  had  forbore 
examining  it.  Never  was  any  tranfport 
more  vifible  than  in  the  countenance  of 


Leontine  while  reading  thefe  delufive 
ftamas:  his  look  put  me  in  mind  of  the 
poet's  words— 

*  Kindnefs  has  refiftlefs  charms, 

'  All  things  elle  but  faintly  warms; 

*  It  gilds  the  lover's  fervile  chain, 

*  And  makes   the  flave'grow  pleas'd  and 

*  vain.* 

Though,  by  the  particulars  I  have  been 
repeating,  the  reader  will  eafily  fuppofe  I 
was  both  an  eye  and  an  ear  witnefs  of 
them,  yet  it  is  utterly  impoffible  for 
me  to  defcribe  either  the  looks  or  attitude 
of  the  one  or  the  other,  in  the  joyous 
furprize  of  finding  himfelf,  as  he  ima- 
gined, thus  extremely  dear  to  the  only 
woman  to  whom  he  wifhed  to  be  fo. 
She  took  care  to  ftay  fo  long  below,  as 
to  give  him  time  to  read  over,  more  than 
once,  what  (lie  intended  for  his  perufal. 
It  was  ftill  in  his  hands  when  fhe  re- 
turned; but  fhe  feemed  to  take  no  notice 
of  it,  and  was  beginning  to  apologize 
for  her  abfence,  by  laying  the  blame  on 
the  impertinence  of  her  ftaymaker;  but 
Leontine,  with  a  geflure  full  of  rapture, 
interrupted  her,  faying— 

*  Leontine.     O,  Madam,  you  muft  al- 
low me  to  become  an  advocate  for  this 
honeft  tradefman,  finceby  his  fortunate 
detaining  you  I  am  made  the happieft  of 
mankind. 

To  this  Syrenia,  affecting  not  to  com- 
prehend the  meaning  of  what  he  faid, 
replied  with  a  fmile— 

Syrenia.  What  riddle  is  this  you  are 
about  to  pofe  me  with  ?  I  am  the  dul- 
left  creature  in  the  world  at  giving  a  fo- 
lution  to  thefe  things. 

Leontine.  This  paper,  Madam,  wafted 
to  me  by  the  god  of  love's  own  hand, 
has  given  me  the  wifhed- for  opportunity 
of  proving  myfelf  lefs  unworthy  of  the 
bleffing  I  afpire  to,  than  your  doubts 
fuggeft.  No,  my  charming  Syrenia, 
not  all  the  treafures  in  the  world  could 
add  one  ray  of  1  ultra  to  the  graces  of 
your  mind  and  perfon ;  'tis  thole  alone  I 
covet  to  enjoy,  and  in  poffefilng  them 
fhall  be  more  rich  than  in  poffeffing  both 
the  Indies. 

While  he  was  thus  fpeaking,  Syrenia 
Cift  her  eyes  upon  the  paper,  and  blufhed 
exceffively ;  partly,  perhaps,  through 
fhame,  but  more  through  the  pleafure 
which  diffufed  itfelf  through  all  her  veins 
on  perceiving,  by  the  behaviour  of  Le- 
ontine, 
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online,  how  well  the  fuccefs  of  her  plot 
had  anfwered  to  the  intention  of  it.  The 
well-difTembled  confufion  me  was  in 
was  an  excufe  for  her  not  fpeaking;  and 
Leontine  went  on  to  a  flu  re  her,  in  the 
nioft  tender  terms,  that  no  confideration 
whatever  fnould  have  the  power  to  oblige 
him  to  withdraw  that  firm  affeclion  ne 
now  vowed  to  her;  and  that  he  hoped  a 
very  little  time  would  put  a  final  period 
to  all  her  apprehenfions  on  that  Icore. 
What  farther  convolution  patted  between 
them  at  this  time  I  (hall  forbear  to  re- 
peat, as  it  may  be  eafily  guefTed  at;  and 
proceed  to  the  conduct  oi  Syrcnia  in  re- 
gard to  her  other  lover,  who  the  reader 
may  think  I  'nave  too  long  negleftcd. 

The  bufmefs  which  called  Rofiano 
into  the  country  detained  him  there  much 
longer  than  he  had  expected;  and  an  un- 
lucky fall  from  his  horie,  the  very  day 
before  he  intended  to  let  out  for  London, 
occafioned  a  fecond  delay  to  his  jour- 
ney. This  a  1> fence  of  his  gave  Syrenia 
a  full  opportunity  of  entertaining  her 
new  lover,  though  me  received  every 
poft  a  letter  from  the  former,  all  which 
ihe  did  not  fail  to  anfwer  with  that  ten- 
dernefs  which  might  be  expecled  from 
a  woman  who  had  piomifed  to  be  his 
wife;  ftill  keeping  dole  to  her  firft 
maxim,  not  to  give  any  umbrage  to  the 
one,  till  me  was  perfectly  fee u re  of  the 
other.  All  impediments,  however,  be- 
ing at  laft  removed,  that  gentleman  ar- 
rived in  town  on  the  fame  day  ;hat  Syre- 
nia and  Leontire  were  engaged  in  the 
manner  above  recited.  His  impatience 
to  fee  his  beloved  mirrrefs  carried  him 
immediately  to  her  lodgings:  he  came 
while  his  rival  was  with  her;  but  her 
maid,  well  knowing  how  improper  it 
was  that  they  mould  meet,  told  him  her 
lady  was  abroad;  on  which  he  went 
away,  faying  he  would  return  in  the 
evening,  as  he  knew  (he  was  not  accuf- 
tomed  to  May  late  from  home. 

He  was  doubtlefs  much  difappointed, 
but  not  at  all  fufpicious  of  the  caufe; 
till  having  eroded  the  it  reel,  lie  hap- 
pened to  call  his  eyes  back  upon  the 
houle,  either  by  chance,  or  poifibly 
through  fondnefs  of  the  place  which  con- 
tained the  idol  of  his  wifhes.  Syrenia 
was  fitting  in  the  window,  and  Leontine 
very  near  to  her.  Rod;  no  had  a  Kill 
view  of  both;  but  Syrenia  was  too  ear- 
net!  in  th'fcourfe  to  obi' rve  him,  though 
he  (tood  me  tionlefs  on  the  ipot  where  he 
was  foi  lome  minutes.  It  ieemed  not 


ftr.tnge  to  him  that  a  gentleman  fliould 
be  with  her,  though  he  could  find  no 
way  to  account  why  he  mould  be  denied 
accefs  to  her  but  one,  which  (King  him 
to  the  foul.  He  was  more  than  onct: 
tempted  by  his  jealoufy,  as  I  afte  waids 
discovered,  10  return,  and  demand  oftue 
maid  a  reafon  for  his  having  been  re- 
fu&d  admittance;  but  fecond  thoughts 
prevailed,  and  he  w^-nt  home,  to  deli- 
berate how  it  would  belt  become  him  to 
behave  in  fuch  a  circuaiifance. 

Leontine  ftaid  fupper;  and  Syrenia 
ftepping  out  of  the  room  to  give  fome  ne- 
ceflary  orders  to  her  maid,  was  informed 
by  her  that  Rofiano  had  been  there,  and 
the  mefiage  he  had  lefr.  This  greatly 
difconcened  her;  but;,  after  a  little  paufe, 
flie  recovered  herfclf  enough  to  give  thefe 
directions — f  This  is  very  unlucky? 

*  Leontine  will  probably  ftay  late:  you 

*  you  mult  therefore  tell  RoiTano  that  I 
'  am  not  yet  come  home,  and  that  you 

*  believe  I  am  gone  to  the  plav.'     The 
maid  punctually  obeying  thefe  directions, 
KofTano  only  replied  that,  fmce  it  had 
happened  fo,  he  would  do  himfelf  the 
honour  to  breakfaft  with  her  lady  the  next 
morning;  and  then  departed,  feemingly 
well  ratisfied.     But  though  he  forbore 
giving  any  indications  of  his  jealoufy  to 
this  girl,   he  doubted   not  but  that  the 
fecond  reputfe  was  owing  to  the  fame 
motive  the   firft  had  been.      Refolving, 
however,  to  be  more  fully  convinced, 
he  ported   his    fervant,    whom    he  had 
brought  with  him  for  that  purpofe,  un- 
der a  lamp  a  few  doors  from  the  houfe 
where  Syrema  lodged,  charging  him  to 
observe  carefully  who  came  in   or  out; 
and  if  he  faw  a  gentleman  in  black  vel- 
vet and  a  bag  wig,  to  follow  him  where- 
ever  he  went,  find  out  his  name  if  pofli- 
ble,  and  bring  him  an  exact  account. 

Leontine  was  fo  much  charmed  with 
the  difcovery  he  had  maJe  of  Syren  a's 
affV&ion,  that  he  quitted  her  apartment 
not  till  the  n'ght  was  far  advanced. 
RoiT;no's  fervant,  however,  kept  clofe 
to  his  Ibnd,  till  a  chan  being  called,  he 
law  the  gentleman  his  mailer  had  de- 
fciibed  go  into  it.  He  followed;  and 
as  ibonas  Leontine  had  entered  the  houfe 
where  he  lodged,  and  the  door  was/hut, 
afked  the  chairmen  if  they  knew  the 
gentleman  they  had  carried;  but  they  an- 
fwering  in  the  negative,  and  he  feeing 
no  Houfe  open  where  he  might  enquire, 
could  learn  nothing  farther  that  nightj 
but  early  the  next  morning  he  went 
again. 
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again,  and  had  the  addrefs  to  .find  out 
ah  the  particulars  that  could  be  expelled 
from  him. 

Koflano  was  now  a  flu  red  not  only 
that  he  had  a  rival,  but  alfo  a  rival 
highly  favoured  by  his  miftrefs.  The 
diitraction  he  was  in  may  eafily  be  con- 
ceived; but  he  diflembled  it  on  his  firft 
approach  to  Syrenja,  whom  he  did  not 
fail  to  vifit  the  next  morning,  as  he  had 
told  her  m;;id.  Syrenia,  before  fhc  was 
•  informed  of  ir,  knowing  very  well,  that 
milling  feeing  her  that  night,  he  would 
r.ct  let  another  day  pafs  over  w.thont 
coming,  had  the  artifice  to  tell  Lee-mine 
fhe  was  obliged  10  go  /oine  few  miles  out 
of  town  to  fee  a  relation  who  fhe  heard 
wasdangeror.fly  ill. 

I  am  not  a  perfon  who  live  without 
having  fome  bufinef's  in  the  world,  yet 
there  are  few  things  of  confequence 
enough  to  me  to  have  detained  me  from 
being  awitnefs  of  what  pa  fled  in  this  in- 
terview between  Roffano  and  Syrenia, 
and  (hall  prefent  my  readers  with  it  as 
recorded  in  my  faithful  Tablets.  Sy- 
renia no  fooner  heard  he  was  there,  than 
flic  ran  to  the  top  of  the  flair-cafe  to  re- 
ceive him,  and  with  the  greatelt  fliew  of 
tendernefs  faluted.him  inthefe  terms — 

Syrenia.  My  dear  RofTano,  how 
grieved  have  I  been  for  1  cling  the  fight 
of  you  la  ft  night,  after  having  been  fo 
long  an  age  of  time  deprived  of  it ! 

RoJJTano.  The  misfortune,  Mad.im, 
was  wholly  mine;  for  while  I  moaned 
yourabfence,  you  doubtlefs  found  fome- 
thing  to  amufe  and  entertain  you.  I 
heard  you  were  at  the  play. 

Syrenia,  I  wasfo:  but  what  could 
I  find  there  to  compenfate  for  the  fatis- 
faction  I  miffed  by  being  fo  unluckily 
from  home ! 

Roffano,  Were  you  at  Covent  Gar- 
den? 

Syrenia.  No,  at  Drury  Lane.  But 
why  do  you  afk? 

RoJJ'axo,     Only  for  a  foolifh  fancy. 

Syrenia.  Nay,  I  may  aniwer  myfelf 
that  queltion.  I  will  lay  my  life  you 
went  in  fearch  of  me.  But  I  chofe  to 
go  in  a  difliabille,  and  fat  on  .the  back 
bench  in  BurtoiVs  box;  fo  it  wasimpof- 
fible  for  you  to  fee  me 

Rofam.  Not  fo  impofh'ble  as  you 
imagine,  Madam.  But  I  had  no  need 
to  go  to  either  of  the  theatres;  the  object 
I  fo  much  languimed  to  behold  prelcnted 
itfelf  to  me  without  my  taking  any 
pains. 


Thrfe  words  occafloned  a  vifihle  change 
in  her  countenance  ;  (h<j  blufned  excel- 
fively,  caft  her  eyes  upon  the  ground, 
and  had  not  power  to  Jit t  them  up  while 
(he  faid  only — 

Syrenia.     What  is  it  you  mean  ? 

RojJ'ano.  There  needs  no  explanation: 
the  diforder  y<>u  in  vain  endeavour  to 
conceal,  mews  but  too  much  how  well 
you  are  acquainted  with  my  meaning. 
All,  Syrenia,  Syrenia!  how  did  I  once 
flatter  myfei;  with  an  aflurance  that  your 
heart  was  mine,  inviolably  -nine;  but 
now  I  find  my  ab fence  has  been  f;ital 
to  me  ! 

Syrenia.  Forbear  to  talk  thus.  Thefe 
fufpicions  are  unjuft  to  me,  and  cruel  to 
yonrfelf. 

Ro/ano.  Why,  then,  was  I  laft 
night  turned  from  your  door  ?  Why 
twice  repulfed,  while  my  more  happy 
rival  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  enter- 
taining you  till  midnight  ? 

Syrenia.     Who  tells  you  this  ? 

Rojfano.  My  own  eyes,  Madam,  were 
my  rirft  intelligencers.  I  faw  you  at 
that  window;  law  alfo  your  new  fa- 
vourite; and  eafily  judged,  by  both 
your  attitudes,  what  was  the  fubjecl  of 
your  converfation.  As  to  the  reft,  I 
was  informed  of  it  by  means  to  which  I 
afterwards  had  recourfe. 

The  falfe  Syrenia  was  now  abfolutely 
confounded.  There  was  no  giving  the 
lye  to  ocular  demonftration  as  to  the 
fir  ft  part  cf  Roflano's  charge  againft 
her;  but  fhe  endeavoured  to  avoid  the 
latter,  by  faying — 

Syrenia.  Well,  Sir,  I  own  I  was  ^t 
home,  and  had  ordered  myfelf  to  be  de- 
nied; but  expe&ed  not  your  corning,  or 
knew  you  had  been  here  till  after. you 
were  gone.  As  for  the  gentlejnan  you 
faw  with  me,  'tis  your  own  jealous  fatfcry 
alone  that  makes  you  regard  him  in  the 
light  of  a  lover. 

Rojfano.  I  grant  you  did  not  expeft 
me;  but  as  your  fervant  is  no  ftranger 
to  the  footing  we  are  upon,  (he  would 
certainly  have  looked  on  me  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  order  you  had 
given,  if  fhe  had  not  known  I  was  no 
proper  perfon  to  ioin  in  the  company  you 
had  -above:  befides,  you  cannot  plead 
ignorance  of  my  fecond  vifit,  yet  I  was 
again  turned  back. 

Syrenia.     You  wrong  me:    I  protefl 

I  never  heard  of  your  being  here  till  I 

was  going  to  bed.      Think  no  more, 

therefore,  of  fuch,  idle  ftuffj  this  is  not 

-D  d  difcourfe 
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difcourfe  for  two  people  who  love,  and 
have  fo  long  been  abfent  from  each 
Other. 

Rojfano.  Ah,  Syrenia!  I  wifh  the 
treatment  I  have  received  would  allow 
me  to  entertain  you  with  any  other. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  could  be  as 
gay,  perhaps,  as  he  who  now  fupplants 
me  in  your  efteem. 

Syrenia.  Still  harping  on  the  fame 
firing?  Remember  what  the  poet 
fays — 

*  No  figns  of  love  in  jealous  men  remains^ 
•'  But  that  which  £ck  men  have  of  life,  their 
*  pains.' 

She  had  juft  done  repeating  thefe 
lines,  when  the  tea-equipage  was  brought 
in  for  breakfaftj  and  Roflano,  who  I 
could  perceive  by  his  countenance  was 
little  pleafed  with  the  trifling  anfwers  (lie 
had  made  to  his  reproaches,  rofe  up  to 
take  his  leave;  on  which  fhe  fuddenly 
catched  hold  of  his  hand,  and,  with  a 
well-counterfeited  tendernefs  in  her  voice 
and  eyes,  faid  to  him — 

Syrenia.  You  will  not  go  and  leave 
rne  in  this  humour? 

RoJJ'ano.  Indeed  I  muft.  I  have  this 
moment  thought  of  a  bulinefs  that  re- 
quires immediate  difpatch. 

Syrenia.  Shall  I  then  fee  you  in  the 
afternoon  ? 

RoJJ'ano.     I  cannot  promife. 

He  was  half  way  down  (fairs  while 
fpeaking  thefe  laft  words  ;  and  though 
fhe  followed  him  two  or  three  fteps,  and 
called  to  him  to  flay,  he  turned  net,  nor 
even  looked  back  upon  her,  but  went 
haitily  out  of  the  houfe.  I  was  refolved 
to  fee  what  was  his  intent,  and  accom- 
panied him  to  the  houfe  of  that  kinfwo- 
man  where  he  had  rirft  feen  Syrenia. 
He  was  beginning  to  tell  her  what  caufe 
of  complaint  he  had  againft  that  lady, 
but  me  flopped  his  mouth,  by  faying 
that  fhe  was  already  acquainted  with 
every  thing  he  had  to  relate;  and  then 
proceeded  10  inform  him,  that  having  a 
friend  who  lived  oppoiite  to  Syrenia,  me 
had  learned  that  fhe  entertained  a  new 
lover,  who  vilited  her  almolt  every  day, 
and  that  the  neighbourhood  believed  it 
would  very  fhortly  be  a  match.  Rof- 
fano  went  from  this  relation  to  his  own 
lodp-ings;  where,  having  vented  fome 
part  of  hi:  -"ge  in  exclamations  on  the 
levity  and  ingratitude  of  womankind, 
he  fat  down  and  wrote  the  following 
lines  to  Leontine— 


"Y"  O  U  have  endeavoured  to  fupplant 
*  me  in  the  affe&ion  of  the  wo- 
man I  loved,  and  am  engaged  to 
marry;  I  need  not  tell  you  I  mean 
Svrenia.  I  expeft,  therefore,  you 
will  either  reiign  all  pretenfions  to  her 
under  your  own  hand,  or  give  fuch  fa- 
tisfacl.on  as  one  gentleman  has  aright 
to  demand  from  another  in  thefe  cafes. 
I  (hall  attend  you  behind  Montague 
Houfe  at  eight  to-morrow  morning  j 
till  when,  jours, 

'  ROSSANO.' 

This  he  fent  immediately  to  Leontine; 
who  happening  to  be  at  home,  returned 
an  anfwer  by  the  bearer  in  thefe  terms— 


*  1  Own  myfelf  a  lover  of  Syrenia,  but 

*  know  nothing  of  your  court/hip 
to  her,  nor  will  believe  file  is  under 
any  engagement  of  the  nature  you 
mention,  either  to  you  or  any  other 
man;  and  mall  be  fo  far  from  reiign - 
ing  my  pretenfions,  that  I  will  defend 
them  to  the  lait  moment  of  my  life: 
you  may  therefore  rely  on  my  meeting 
you  at  the  time  and  place  appointed. 
Yours, 

*  LEONTINE/ 

Roflano  had  fcarce  finifhed  reading 
this  billet,  when  a  porter  brought  him  a 
letter  from  Syrenia,  the  contents  where- 
of were  thefe — 

*    MY    VERY  DEAR    ROSSANO, 

*  Y  OUR  behaviour  this  morning  has 

•*•  *  thrown  me  into  difquiets  which 
might  excite  compafTion  in  a  heart  lefs 
devoted  to  me  than  I  flattered  my  felt' 
yours  was.  I  thought  ihe  love  be- 
tween us  was  eitabl  idied  on  a  more  fo- 
iid  bafis,  than  to  be  [hook  by  every  pufF 
of  jealous  caprice  ;  1  doubt  not  but  to 
convince  you  that  yours  is  no  other. 
If  this  is  fo  lucky  as  to  find  you  at 
home,  or  you  receive  it  time  enough,  I 
beg  to  fee  you  this  evening;  for  I  can- 
not bear  you  fhould  pafs  another  night 
in  fuch  cruel  fuipicions  of  your  faith- 
fully affe&ionate 

'  SYRENIA.' 

I  perceived  he  was  In  fome  dilemma 
on  reading  this  billet;  he  prmfed  awhile, 
then  faid — *  My  compliments  to  the  la- 
'  dy,  and——'  Then  paufed  again ;  at 
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laft  cried—'  Tell  her  I  am  engaged 
*  this  day,  but  will  wait  on  her  to- 
'  morrow.' 

Various  reflexions  feemed  now  rolling 
in  the  mind  of  this  much-abufed  lover; 
but  I  left  him  in  them,  and  contented 
my  it  If  with  going  the  next  morning  to 
the  field  of  battle,  in  order  to  lee  how 
the  combatants  would  behave.  They 
were  both  fo  punctual  to  the  time,  that 
it  is  hard  to  fay  which  of  them  was  firil 
within  the  lifts.  Roifr.no,  however, 
having  fome  idea  of  Leontine,  as  he  had 
i'een  him  through  Syrenia's  window, 
advanced  towards  him,  andfaid — 

RoJJano,  I  guefs,  Sir,  you  are  the 
gentleman  I  invited  hither. 

Leontine.     You  are  not  deceived,  Sir, 
if  your  name  be  Rofiano. 
Rojfano.     Tlie  lame,  Sir. 
Leontine.     Mine,   then,   is  Leontinej 
and  you  find  me  ready  to  maintain  my 
preten  lions  to  the  fair  Syrenia. 

Rojfano.  And  I  to  affert  that  right 
which  along  feries  of  encouraged  court- 
fhipand  mutual  vows  has  given  me. 

Leontine.  This,  then,  is  the  way  we 
muft  difpute  the  prize. 

Both  their  fwords  were  already  drawn; 
and   Roflano,   either    through  fuperior 
fkill  or  better  fortune,   gave  his  antago- 
Ziift  a  flight  wound  in  the  fide  on  the  fii  ft 
pafs,  and  on  the  fecond  a  much  deeper 
on  the  right-arm;  which  occafioning  a 
great  effufion  of  blood,  he  was  obliged 
to  drop  his  fwordj  on  which  the  other, 
imagining  the  mifchief  to  be  greater  than 
it  really  proved,  ttepped  haftily  towards 
him,  with  thefe  words — *  Sir,  though  I 
might  expeft  the  jultice  of  my  caule 
would  give  me  fome  advantage  over 
you,  I  fhould  be  extremely  furry  to 
find  it  attended  with  any  had  effects;  I 
beg,  therefore,  as  there  are  fcarce  any 
chairs  abroad  fo  early,  you  will  give 
me  leave  to  fupport  you  to  my  lodg- 
ings, which  are  very  near,  and  where 
you  may  have  immediate  affiilance.' 
Leontine  accepted  the  offer.     A  fur- 
geon  was  immediately  called,   and  his 
cloaths  dripped  off  in  order  to  have  his 
wounds  examined:  that  on  his  fide  was 
not  at  all  deep;  and  that  on  his  arm 
happening  not  to  be  near  any  tendon, 
required  little  more  than  a  tight  bandage 
for  it's  cure.     He  was  advifed,  however, 
to  drink   fome  mulled  wine,  and  then 
endeavour  to  compofe   himfelf  to  fleep 
for  a  few  hours.     Roffano,  with  a  great 
dsal  of  humanity  and  politeneis,  took 


care  to  fee  this  injunction  performed » 
and,  on  Leontine' s  requeuing  it,  fent  to 
his  lodging  for  frefh  cloaths  and  linen 
for  him  to  put  on  when  he  fhould  awake. 

As  RoflTano  was  retiring,  to  leave  his 
gucft  to  that  repofe  which  was  thought 
needful  for  him,  he  faw  a  paper  lying" 
on  the  floor,  which  he  took  up,  not 
knowing  but  it  was  fomething  belong- 
ing to  himfelf}  but  hoyv  great  was  his 
amazement  when  he  found  what  it  con- 
tained, this  being  the  very  verfes  Syre- 
nia had  wrote  on  Leontine,  and  had 
fortuitoufly  been  fhook  out  of  that 
gentleman's  pocket  as  his  cloaths  were 
haftily  thrown  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
room.  Till  now,  the  love  he  had  bore 
Syrenia  kept  him  from  entertaining 
any  worfe  opinion  of  her  conduct,  than 
that  it  was  the  vanity  incident  to  her 
fex,  which  alone  had  made  her  encou- 
rage the  addrcfles  of  Leontine  ;  but  this 
plain  proof  of  her  inconftancy  gave  a 
hidden  turn  to  his  fentiments,  and 
changed  at  once  all  the  tendernefs  he  ever 
had  for  her  into  contempt  and  hatred. 
Leontine  alfo  had  fome  ur.eafy  thoughts 
on  the  fcore  of  Syrenia;  Roffano  feemed 
to  him  to  be  a  man  of  too  much  ho- 
nour to  afleit  a  falihood;  and  began 
to  fear  that  himfelf  had  been  deceived 
in  his  opinion  of  that  lady's  fincerity. 
Being  leis  inclined  to  fleep  than  to  be 
fatisfied  in  this  point,  he  rung  a  bell 
which  hung  by  the  bedfide;  on  which 
Roflano,  who  was  no  farther  than  the 
next  room,  went  in,  and  afked  how  he 
did;  to  which  he  replied-— 

Leontine.  So  well,  that  I  think  I 
need  lie  here  no  longer  than  till  my 
man  brings  me  fome  clean  apparel, 
that  I  may  rile  with  decency.  In  the 
mean  time,  Sir,  fhould  take  it  as  a  fa- 
vour you  would  let  me  know  how  far  I 
have  been  guilty  of  injuftice  to  you  in 
regard  of  Syrenia.  In  your  billet  to  me, 
you  mention  an  engagement:  if  it  be  fo, 
I  was  perfectly  ignorant  of  it,  and,  at 
that  time,  imagined  I  had  ftrong  reafons 
for  difbelieving  it;  otherwife,  I  do  aifure 
you,  Sir,  not  all  my  paffion  for  that  lady 
fhould  have  made  me  attempt  to  difunite 
your  loves. 

Rojfano.  Though  it  may  feem  un- 
generous to  boaft  a  lady's  favours,  as  I 
have  no  other  way  to  juftify  my  ra(h 
proceedings  towards  you,  be  pleafed  to 
read  that  letter. 

Infpeakingthis,  he  prefented  to  Leon- 
tine  the  letter  he  had  received  from  Sy- 
D  d  2  rcjiia 
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renia  the  day  before;  which  that  gentle- 
man had  no  Iboner  looked  over,  tr.an  he 
cried  out,  with  the  greateft  furprize — 

Leontine.  Good  Heaven !  Why  this 
was  dated  butyetterday  ! 

RoQ'ano^  Yes,  Sir;  and  wrote  on  ac- 
count of  my  teftifying  fbme  jealoufy  on 
your  being  with  her  the  evening  before. 
But  I  have  now  done  with  that  idle  paf- 
fion,  and  can  now  refign  my  claim  with 
as  much  calmnefs  as  I  would  lately  have 
maintained  it  with  eagernels. 

Leontine.  Is  it  puifible  you  can  be 
in  e:  .neit! 

Rojfano.  Wei'e  Syrenia  more  beau- 
tiful than  fhe  is,  the  enjoyment  of  her 
perfon,  without  her  heart,  could  give 
me  no  happmefs;  and  had  this  paper, 
•which  accidentally  fell  from  your  pocket 
in  the  hurry  this  morning,  -happened 
Iboner  ii  to  my  hands,  I  fnould  not  have 
proceeded  as  I  have  done. 

In   (peaking  this,  he  gave  Leontine 
the  paper  he   had  taken  up:  the  other 
immediately  faw  what  it  was;  and,  re- 
ceiving it  with  a    I'mile,   made  this  re- 
ply— '  I  thank  you,    Sir;  but   I   aflure 
you    I  am  not    at   all  vain  of  theie 
verfes,  as  they  ferve  only  to  prove  that 
the   lady    was  willing  to   be  double 
armed ;  and  in  cafe  one  lover  fhould. 
fail,  to  be  provided  with  another.1 
After  this  they  began  to  enter  into  a 
very  free  difcullion  on  the  conduct  of 
Syrenia  towards  them  both;  and  there 
now  appeared  f/>  much  deceit,  mean  ar- 
tifice, ingratitude,   and  perfidy,  as  well 
to  the  one  as  the  other,  that  it  is  hard  to 
fay  which  of  them  entertained  the  moft 
dcfpicable  notions  of  her:  in  fine,  they 
agreed  to  relent  the  impofitions  flie  had 
praclifed  on  them  in  luch  a  manner  as 
fome  of  my  fair  readers,  how  greatly 
foever    they    may    condemn    Syrenia, 
will  not,  perhaps,   eafily  abfolve  them 
for. 

The  fervant  of  Leontine  being  ar- 
rived with  the  things'his  mafter  had  or- 
dered to  be  brought,  that  gentleman 
role,  and  got  himfelf  drelTed;  and  Rof- 
fano  in  the  mean  time  employed  himfelf 
in  gathering  up  all  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Syrenia,  and  made  them  up 
in  a  large  packet,  and  wrote  on  the  co- 
ver— 

*  Amorous  billets  from  a  lady  of  a  very 
*  extraordinary  character.' 

They  went  in  two  chairs  to  the  houfe 


where  Syrenia  lodged;  and  the  door  be- 
ing  opened,  rufhedup  ilairs  without  any 
ceremony,  and  even  into  the  dining- 
room  where  (he  was  fitting.  Leontine 
was  the  rirli  that  entered:  me  role  to  re- 
ceive him;  but  feeing  his  arm  in  aicarf, 
cried  out — 

Syrenia.  Oh,  Sir!  what  accident  has 
befallen  you? 

Leoniine.  No  unlucky  one,  Madam. 
I  have  indeed  received  two  (light  wounds 
on  your  account;  but  I  blels  the  hand 
that  gave  them,  fmce  they  have  been 
the  means  of  curing  one  of  a  more  dan- 
gerous nature  in  my  heart. 

She  had  no  time  to  afk  what  he  meant 
by  thefe  words  \  Roflano  was  now  in  the 
room,  and  rejoined  to  what  the  other 
had  (aid  in  this  manner— 

Rojfiua.  My  heart  is  alfo  in  a  pretty 
good  condition  tro;  for  though  I  have 
loft  a  miftrels,  I  have  gained  a  friend, 
from  whom  I  have  reaibn  to  hope  more 
fmcerity.  You  fee,  Madam,  two  per- 
fons  together,  whom  doubtlefs  you 
wifhed  to  keep  feparate,  while  we  had 
feparate  interefts:  but  we  have  now 
agreed;  and  as  we  lately  joined  to  per- 
fecute  you  with  our  addrefles,  now 
join  in  the  refolution  of  troubling  you 
no  more. 

Leoniine.  I  have  nothing  to  add, 
Madam,  to  what  my  friend  has  deli- 
vered, but  to  reftore  chis  p^perj  which 
can  be  of  no  ufe  to  me,  and  may  be 
of  fome  to  you;  as,  change  but  the 
name,  the  picture  may  fuit  fome  happier 
man. 

RoJTano.  And  I  return  thofe  letters 
you  have  from  time  to  time  favoured  me 
with. 

He  then  laid  down  the  packet,  at 
the  fame  time  Leontine  did  the  verfes, 
upon  a  table.  Syrenia  was  all  this 
while  immoveable  as  a  ftatue:  fhe  had 
found,  from  their  firft  entrance,  that 
they  had  compared  notes;  that  fhe  was 
expofed,  her  arts  laid  open,  and  her 
hopes  irrecoverably  loft  with  both. 
Fain  would  Hie  have  fpoke,  but  had  not 
power  j  and  all  flie  could  utter  at  lait 
was— 

Syrenia.  Mighty  well!— So,  then,  I 
am  to  be  infulted? 

Roffano.  No,  Madam,  your  birth 
and  beauty  are  your  protection ;  and 
had  your  mind  been  equal  to  either,  nei- 
ther of  us,  I  believe,  would  have  broke 
his  chain,  or  even  wiftied  to  regain  that 
liberty 
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Viberty  we  now  have  fo  much  caufe  to 
triumph  in. 

Leonline.  Come,  Sir,  you  fee  the 
lady  is  diiconcerted  :  let  us  leave  her  to 
meditate  on  this  adventurej  it  may  be  of 
fei  vice  in  foitie  future  one. 

Rojjano.  With  all  my  heart.— A  good 
huiband  to  you,  Madam. 


Leontitie.  I  join  in  the  fame  wifli. 
—Your  fervant,  Madam. 

They  departed  wiih  thele  words,  and 
I  ftaid  not  long  after  tnem;  the  fight  of 
Syrenia's  defpair,  how  julily  foever  fhe 
had  brought  it  on  herfelf,  giving  more 
pain  thanfatisfaclion. 


END    OF    THE    SEVENTH    BOOK* 
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I     *{ 
" 


CHAP.    I. 

CONTAINS  A  VERY  BRIEF  DETAIL 
OF  SUCH  OCCURRENCES  AS  PRE- 
SENTED THEMSliLVES  TO  THE 

AUTHOR'S  OBSERVATION  IN  AN 
EVENING'S  INVISIBLE  RAMBLE 
THROUGH  SEVERAL  PARTS  OF 
THIS  METROPOLIS. 

T  has  often  been  a  matrerof 
very  great  concern  to  me, 
and  I  believe  muft  be  the 
fame  to  every  thinking 
mind,  to  fee  how  fome  peo- 
ple are  continually  hurried 
and  bufied  about  mere  trifles,  of  no 
manner  of  confequence  to  themfelves, 
orfcarceto  any  body  elfe;  while  all  the 
duties  of  religion,  all  the  regard  for  the 
welfare  of  their  moft  particularfriends,  all 
love  of  country,  ami  even  thedeareft  Jn- 
terefts  of  their  own  families,  are  totally 
neglecled.  What  judgment  can  we 
form  of  a  peribn  of  this  cart,  but  that  he 
has  a  vacuum  in  his  head  ready  to  be 
filled  up  with  the  firit  toy  that  pieients 
itfelf;  and  not  being  endowed  with  a 
ftrength  of  reafon  fufficient  to  dire«5t  his 
choice,  fufiFers  himfelf  to  be  engroffed 
by  fuch  things  as  he  finds  make  moft 
noife  in  tbe  world,  not  fuch  as  have 


molt  relation  to  his  own  affairs,  either  aa 
to  fortune  or  reputation? 

Can  there  be  a  fight  more  farcical 
than  for  a  man  who,  without  any  peti- 
tion to  prefer,  or  fuit  to  folicit;  in  fine, 
without  any  call  or  bufmeis  whatfoever, 
is  continually  cringing  at  the  levee  of  a 
minifter  of  ftate;  and,  when  the  compli- 
ments are  paid,  and  the  'circle, is  dif- 
rhiiled,  runs  through  the  whole  round  of 
his  acquaintance*  reporting  where  he 
has  been  and  what  he  has  feen,  faga- 
cioufly  remarking  on  every  nod,  wink, 
or  fmile,  of  the  great  man,  and  finding 
myftery  even  in  the  tye  of  his  wig,  or  the 
loofe  or  Itrait  buttoning  his  coat  ? 

Another,  whole  affairs  at  home  per- 
haps  are  involved  in  the  utmort  per- 
plexities,.mall  pafs  the  belt  part  of  his 
time  among  the  jobbers  in  'Change  Al- 
ley, go  from  coffee-houfe  to  coffee- 
houfe,  enquire  of  every  broker  he  meets 
with  the  price  of  Itocks,  in  which  he 
has  no  (hare,  or  money  to  purchafe  any ; 
and  bemorefolicitousin  finding  out  the 
ufes-to  which  the  Sinking-fund  is  ap- 
propriated, than  for  the  means  of  extri- 
cating himielf  out  of  his  prefent  diffi- 
culties. 

A  third  values  himfelf  much  upon  be- 
ing a  great  connoiffeur  in  politicks,  re- 
gifters  all  the  publick  papers  from  year 
to  year,  pretends  to  reconcile  all  the  con- 
tradictions 
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tratliftions  they  contain,  and  toiUfcover 
Home  latent  meaning  in  every  paragraph; 
and  takes  more  pains  to  unriddle  then- 
imaginary  aenigmas,  than  a  poor  fervi- 
tor  at  the  univerfity  does  to  tranilate 
Perfeus  for  a  rich  Itudent  who  pays,  and 
fathers  the  labour  of  his  brain. 

Others  have  a  taite  for  building^  are 
extremely  curious  in  ornamenting  the 
ltru&ure§  they  caule  to  be  erected  with 
carvings, 'paintings,  and  luch  like  Super- 
ficial beau^es;  but  never  once  examine 
how  the  foundation  is  laid,  or  whether 
the  pompous  outworks  may  not  be  liable 
to  link  very  loon  into  a  heap  of  rubbifh. 
Some  employ  their  whole  cares  on  the 
breeding  and  well  -managing  their  holies, 
hounds,  and  game  cocks,  leaving  the 
education  of  their  ions  entirely  unre- 
garded. 

Impoflible  is  it  to  enumerate  the  va- 
rious trifles  with  which  too  many,  even 
among  the  higheft  clafs  of  life,  {uffer 
themielves  not  only  to  be  amufed,  but 
wholly  taken  up;  but  I  think,  without 
any  danger  of  being  accufed  of  too  much 
fevexity,  one  may  jultly  fay,  with  Shake- 
1'peare,  of  fuch  men,  that — 

<  The   earth  has    bubbles,     as  the   water 

«  hath, 
«  And  theie  are  fome  of  them.1 

In  a  word,  '  Much  Ado  about  No- 
thing,' is  a  play  lb  universally  af.ied  in 
this  town,  that  one  can  go  to  very  few 
places  without  being  witnefs  of  fome 
1'cenes  of  it.  As  iniignifkaiit,  however, 
as  thefe  people  may  i'eem  by  the  defcrip- 
tion  I  have  given  of  them,  and  as  in  ef- 
ft-61:  they  really  are,  they  are  yet  of  more 
<on&quence  to  thepublick  than  is  gene- 
rally believed,  or  than  they  tiiemillves, 
with  all  the  ftock  of  vanity  they  are 
imially  poffefled  of.  are  capable  cf  ima- 
gining. This,  though  it  may  be  thought 
.a  paradox,  will  be  eafy  for  me  to  make 
appear;  as  thus — Theie unjudging  crea- 
tures, for!  have  already  proved  them  to 
be  fi.ch,  are  frequently  made  the  tools 
by  which  evil  and  defigning  men  fafhion 
out  their  ends.  When  thole  in  power 
have  any  thing  on  foot  from  which  they 
find  it  necefTary  to  divert  the  attention  of 
the  nation,  it  is  but  throwing  out  fome 
whifper,  though  of  ever  fo  abfurd  and 
ridiculous  a  nature*,  among  the  people  1 
am  fpeaking  of,  and  they  will  immedi- 
ately ring  it  in  the  ears  of  the  populace 
till  it  becomes  the  cry,  and  every  argu- 


ment that  truth  and  reafon  can  alledge 
is  deafened  with  the  noife. 

An  experience  of  many  years,  joined 
with  a  diligent  obfervation  of  the  vt(orld, 
has  convinced  me,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  theie  inconfidarates,  without  being 
fcnhble  of  the  mifchief  they  do,  have 
been,  and  daily  are,  the  inltrumtnts  of 
propagating  the  moll:  infamous  fcandals, 
grols  falfities,  and  bafe  aiperiions,  on 
the  great  and  good  ;  as  alfo  the  moft  ri- 
diculous and  idle  ftories,  invented  and 
calculated  by  men  of  more  thinking 
heads,  to  amufe  and  divert  thu  attention 
of  the  publick  from  what  moft  demands 
it's  regard.  A  glaring  in  (lance  of  this 
latter  kind  now  takes  up  the  town;  all 
mouths  are  full  of  it,  all  ears  open  to  it: 
•but  it  appears  to  me  that  there  are  few- 
eyes  clear  enough  to  difcern  the  fecret 
ground-work  of  this  mountain  of  ab- 
lurdities,  and  on  what  motive  it  was 
erected.  I  think  it  not  my  province, 
however,  nor  mall  prefume  to  inform 
the  judgment  of  any  one  in  this  pointj 
but  fhalj  or.ly  relate  a  paiTage  I  hap- 
pened to  be  witnefs  of,  which  every  one 
is  at  liberty  to  defcant  upon  as  he  mail 
think  proper. 

Being  one  day  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Royal  Exchange,  where  fome  bufmefs 
I  had  there  being  difpatched  fooner  than 
lexpe&ed,  it  came  into  my  head  to  call 
in  at  a  certain  celebrated  coffee-houfe, 
which  I  had  been  told  was  frequented  by 
a  great  number  of  the  moft  eminent  and 
wealthy  citizens;  but  as  I  had  no  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  and  ibn»e  other 
more  fubftantial  reafon s  for  not  appear- 
ing in  propriaperfona,  I  chofe  to  go  in 
my  Invisible  capacity.  Pwfuant  to  this 
refolution,  I  (teppfld  into  the  »u!f  ob- 
fcure  alley  I  could  find,  and  there  girded 
on  my  precious  Belt;  which,  as  well  as 
tny  Tablets,  I  feldom  went  out  without 
taking  with  me,  and  then  -haftened  to 
the  place  I  mentioned. 

I  found  the  room  very  full  of  com- 
pany, moil  of  whom  were  of  that  ie£l 
of  di  {Tenters  from  the  eftablimed  church 
which  are  under  ihe  denomination  of 
Preibyterians.  I  would  not  here  be  un- 
derftood  to  mean  any  thing  in  ridicule  of 
thole  gentlemen;  for  I  love  and  revere 
every  man  of  real  virtue  and  good  feni'e, 
be  he  of  what  perfuafion  foever.  How 
far  the  perlbns  I  have  juft  now  occafion 
to  fpeak  of  anfwer  to  either  of  theie  cha- 
ra&eis  I  will  not  pretend  to  fay;  1st  their 
own  words  teitify.  I  ihall,  .according 

to 
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to  the  phrafe  of  the  infpired  writer,  fet  a 
guard  upon  my  mouth,  that  I  offend 
not  with  my  lips.  But  to  proceed — 

Three  or  four,  who  I  afterwards  per- 
ceived weie  leading  men  among  them, 
were  engaged  in  a  very  warm  clii'pute  with 
a  gentleman,  who  endeavoured,  with  a 
great  deal  of  fpirit,  to  ex  pole  the  grofs 
abfurdities  and  falihood  of  a  caufe  they 
took  upi.n  them  to  maintain,  and  with  a 
kind  of  magiftei  ial  air  attempted  to  en- 
force the  belief  of  m  others.  The  ockls 
appeared  lo  me  at  firft,  I  confefs,  a  lit- 
tle ungenerous;  but  I  was  the  more 
Itrengthened  in  this  opinion,  when  I 
he -id  the  maniier  n  which  they  deli- 
ver u  'i.eir  arguments-  and  that  were 
ui  .,ed  in  favo  .r  cf  one  of  the  molt  pre- 
poftero1 .'S  and  lidkulous  complaints  that 
ever  engaged  the  attention  of  any  men  of 
common  i'enfe.  Afer  faying  this,  I 
thick  it  is  medlefs  to  add,  it  was  the  af- 
fair of  Squires  and  Canniisg.  As  I  am 
utterly  unacquainted  v.-i  h  the  names 
either  of  thofe  who  defended  the  caufe  of 
the  latter,  or  t>f  h>m  who  treated  it  with 
contempt,  I  mad  diftinguifh  the  one  by 
t)iat  of  Affei  tors,  and  the  other  by  that 
of  Opponent.  The  converfation  which 
pa{fed  on  both  fides,  after  I  had  got  a 
convenient  place  lopoft  myfelf.  and  had 
ipreadmy  Tablets,  I  ftnil  give  the  pub- 
lick  a  faithful  transcript  of,  as  taken 
from  thofe  unerring  testimonies,  and  was 
as  the  render  will  rind  underwritten. 

Firft  AJJ'ertor.  I  am  iurpmed,  Sir, 
you  fhould  rack  your  brain  for  argu- 
ments againft  the  caufe  of  help^lefs  inno- 
cence and  virtue  in  diftrefs. 

Second  AJJ'ertor.  'Tis  barbarous  !  'tis 
cruel !  Where  (hall  we  find  an  object 
of  compafllon,  if  Betty  Canning  is  not 
one  ?  We  know  her,  Sir. 

Third  Ajfertcr.  Aye,  me  is  of  our 
congregation;  hus  always  been  a  dili- 
gent frequenter  of  the  meeting-houfe, 
and  fervent  in  her  devotions. 

Opponent.  So,  becaufe  (he  is  of  your 
congregation,  it  naturally  follows  me 
niuft  be  chafte;  the  lambs  of  your  flock 
never  go  a  (bay.  But  I  forbear  to  make 
any  reflection  on  thrs  fcore,  and  fhall 
only  fay,  I  never  mall  give  credit  to  a 
ftory  fo  full  of  inconfiftencies  and  impro- 
babilities as  this  which  has  been  forged 
by  her  and  her  accomplices. 

Tirft  AJJ'ertor.  Sir,  there  is  no  reafon- 
Jrig  againft  fact.  She  has  fworn  to  the 
truth  of  it  before  a  magittrate,  and  that" 
n^agiftrate  has  teftifkd  his  belief  of  it. 


Opponent.  Yes,  the  ftory  (he  told 
was  romantick;  it  fuited  his  tafte;  he 
thought  it  might  be  a  proper  fubiect  to 
work  up  into  a  farce  or  puppet-  fliew ;  fo 
was  willing  to  promote  the  credibility 
of  it. 

Firft  A/ertor.  Mere  fpite  and  fcan- 
dal. 

Opponent.  Not  at  all:  and  I  doubt 
not  but  the  impcfition  will  be  fully  laid 
open  by  another  magiftrate,  ibperior  in 
every  degree  to  him  who  takes  her  part. 

firft  AJJ'ertor.  Sir,  it  is  profane  and 
^impious  in  him,  or  you,  or  any  man,  to 
efpoufe  the  caufe  of  a  wicked  old  hag^,  a 
vagabond,  a  gipfey,  in  ch  as  Mary  Squires  j 
and  a  known  inftrument  of  libidinous 
pleafures,  fuch  as  Mother  Wells. 

Opponent.  Gentlemen,  I  have  no- 
thingto  alledge  in  defence  of  thel'e  crea- 
tures, but  that,  however  guilty  they 
may  have  been,  or  continue  to  be,  in 
other  refpects,  they  are  entirely  innocent 
in  this  they  are  accufed  of. 

Pirjl  AJJ'ertor.  No,  noj  'tis  impof- 
fible. 

Opponent.  Saying  a  thing  does  not 
prove  it  to  be  fo.  But  give  me  leave 
only  to  offer  a  few  queries,  in  relation  to 
fome  of  the  many  inconllftencies  in  the 
tale  told  by  that  idle  wench  Betty  Can- 
ning. 

Second  AJJ'ertor.  Do  fo ;  we  (hall  know 
how  to  anfwer  them. 

Opponent.  Firft,  then,  fuppofingher 
to  have  been  robbed,  in  the  manner /he 
pretends,  by  two  ruffians,  what  could 
induce  fellows  who  live  upon  the  Jpoil, 
after  having  taken  from  her  all  they 
found  worth  taking,  to  quit  the  purfuit 
of  other  booty,  and  lofe  their  time  in 
dragging  her  into  the  country,  only  to 
throw  her  into  the  houfe,  and  then  leave 
her  there;  for  fhe  does  not  accufe  them 
of  making  any  attempt  upon  her  chaf- 
tity  ? 

Firft  A/ertor.  As  to  that,  it  is  highly 
probable  rhey  might  be  feed  by  Mother 
Wells  to  bring  the  firft  young  woman 
they  could  meet  with  to  her  houfe,  in 
order  to  be  made  a  facrifice  to  her  mer- 
cenary views,  and  the  luft  of  fome  vile 
fellow. 

Opponent.  Then  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  chofen  an  object  of  a  more 
tempting afpect,  or  would  havedeferved 
little  for  their  pains  :  but  let  that  pafs. 
If  it  were  as  you  imagine,  would  any 
woman,  who  it  is  faid  has  long  been  in 
practice  in  the  inducing  trade,  have  be- 
haved 
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haved  towards  the  prey  brought  in  to  her 
c  hitches  in  the  fafliion  flic  did  to  Betty 
Canning?  Would  (he  not  rather  have 
foothed  the  frighted  maid,  revived  her 
drooping  fpirits  with  good  eating  and 
drinking,  promifed  her  finecloaths,  and 
then  introduced  fome  man  to  her,,  who 
might  have  allured  her  to  the  fin  fhe 
aimed  to  make  her  guilty  of?  Surely 
the  way  to  tempt  her  to  be  a  proititute 
was  not  to  lock  her  up  alone  in  a  wild, 
defolateroom,  without  a  bed  to  lie  upon, 
or  any  other  refrelhmentthan  a  little  bread 
and  water  j  fuch  ufage,  one  mult  think, 
was  intended  t6  mortify,  not  excite  a 
carnal  inclination. 

Firft  Ajjsrtor.  Sir,  I  am  grieved, 
gieatly  grieved  in  fpirit,  to  find  you  ib 
ignorant  of  the  force  of  virtue.  I  tell 
you,  Sir,  that  the  courage  and  refolu- 
tion  cf  this  virgin  (truck  fuch  an  awe 
into  the  in i  lids  of  t  ho fe  profligate  wretches 
fbe  was  placed  among,  that  they  had  not 
the  power  of  putting  their  wicked-  defigns 
in  execution:  Heaven,  indeed,  for  a  trial 
of  her  patience,  permitted  them  to  diftref  s 
her  helplefs  innocence,  but  not  to  de- 
ftroy  it. 

Opponent.  Very  extraordinary,  truly! 
But  pray,  Sir,  why  did  this  fuffering  faint 
remain  ib  long  under  the  roof  of  fuch 
abandoned  creatures,  fmce  all  accounts 
agree,  that  in  three  days,  nay,  in  three 
frcurs,  after  her  confinement,  fhe  had 
the  fame  opportunity  of  making  her 
efcape  as  at  the  time  flie  pretends  to  effect 
it? 

Second  A/ertor.  Her  eyes  were  not 
open  to  the  means  of  her  deliverance  till 
that  blefled  moment :  it  was  ordained 
(he  mould  undergo  the  perfecution  me 
did,  in  order  to  .make  her  viitue  more 
triumphant  over  fin  and  fhame. 

Opponent.  Oh,  gentlemen,  thefe  ar- 
guments will  never  be  fwallowed  any 
where  but  in  a  conventicle. 

Third  A/ertor.  Sir,  they  will  always 
have  their  due  weight  with  every  one  but 
a  reprobate. 

Opponent.     How,  Sir! 

The  Opponent  was  fo  much  incenfed 
at  thefe  words,  that  he  ftarted  from  his 
feat,  and  was  about  to  reply  with  his 
fiftjbutfomeof  themore  moderate  partof 
the  company  interpofed,  and  prevented 
the  mifchief  that  might  otherwife  have 
enfued.  By  their  perfuafions  he  fat 
down  again;  and  the  difpute  would 
doubtjefs  have  been  renewed,  it  may  t>e 


with  greater  vehemence  than  before,  if 
a  drawer  from  a  neighbouring  tavern 
had  not  luckily  come,  and  told  him  that 
two  gentlemen,  whofe  names  he  men- 
tioned, defired  to  fpeak  with  him:  on 
which  he  went  away,  perhaps  to  the  great 
fatisfaclion  of  the  afiertorsof  Betty  Can- 
ning's caufe  5  who,  if  he  had  itaid  and 
continued  his  queries,  might. probably 
have  been  a  little  puzzled  to  find  anfwers 
to  them. 

During  the  debate  I  have  been  repeat- 
ing, every  one  in  the  room  kept  a  pro- 
found iilence;  but  afterwards  the  con- 
verfation  became  .general}  feveral  other 
fubjefts  were  ftarted  by  particular  per* 
fons,  but  they  were  not  liltened  to  :  the 
majority  feemed  to  have  their  heads  fo 
full  of  Betty  Canning,  that  they  could 
fcarce  think  or  fpeak  of  any  thing  be- 
fide.  It  is  true,  indeed,  they  did  not 
ail  give  credit  to  her  ftory;  yetthe  pofi- 
tivenefs  with  which  they  heard  it  affirm- 
ed, made  the  lealt  credulous  divided  in 
their  thoughts,  and  afraid  to  pals  a  judg- 
ment either  on  the  one  or  the  other  fid? 
of  the  queltion.  The  readerwill  doabt- 
iefs  naturally  fuppofe,  that  it  was  impof- 
fibleformetolivc  in  the  world,  and  havt 
any  acquaintance  in  it,  without  having 
heard,  long  before  I  came  to  this  place, 
much  talk  of  Elizabeth  Canning,  her 
pitiful  dirtrefs,  miraculous  prefervation 
and  efcape,  and  all  the  other  prodigies 
of  that  amazing  ftory. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  I  was  a  ftranger  to 
no  part  of  it;  but  then  my  converfation 
being  chiefly  among  the  gay  part  of  the 
town,  I  was  not  much  furprizcd  that 
people  who  can  find  very  little  to  em- 
ploy their  thoughts  mould  be  fond  of  a 
tale  which  had  fo  much  of  the  marvel- 
lous in  it;  as  children,  before  they  ar- 
rive at  years  capable  of  being  inrtrucled 
in  more  folid  matters,  liften  with  plea^ 
fure  to  their  nurfes  ftories  of  giants, 
fairies,  and  enchanted  caftles:  as  fuch  f 
regarded  all  they  faid,  and  thought  nq 
farther  of  it.  But  when  I  heard  grave 
citizens,  men  of  bufmefs,  of  a  fedate  d&- 
portment,  and  good  underftanding  iu 
other  things,  argue  withferious  counte- 
nances on  fuch  aheap  ofwild  abfurdities, 
I  cannot  fay  whether  my  aftoniihment  or 
indignation  had  moft  dominion  over  my 
faculties;  but  this  I  know,  that  both  to- 
gether deftroyed  all  the  little  itock  of  pa- 
tience I  am  mailer  of,  and  would  not 
differ  nie  to  flpy  any  longer  to  liften  to 
£  e  thofe 
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thofc  infignificant  debates  which  I  found 
were  likely  to  continue  among  this  com- 
pany. 

CHAP.    II. 

RELATES  SOMg  FARTHER  INCI- 
DENTS OF  A  PRETTY  PARTICU- 
LAR. NATURE,  WHICH  FELL  UN- 
DER THE  AUTHOR'S  OBSERVA- 
TION IN  THE  SAME  EVENING'S 
INVISIBLE  PROGRESSION. 

J"TO  HOSE  turbulent  emotions  which 
JL  the  Icene  I  had  juft  come  from 
being  witnefs  of  had  railed  in  me,  be- 
ing fomewhat  quie'ed  by  air  and  walk- 
ing, I  had  the  curiofity  to  call  in  at  an- 
other great  coffee- houfe,  hoping  I  A.ould 
find  there  form-thing  to  give  a  turn  to 
the  prefent  difpofition of  my  mind;  but 
I  found  that  the  remains  of  my  iii-rui- 
rnour  were  not  to  be  fo  foon  diflipated  as 
I  had  imagined.  Here  was  indeed  a 
vaft  deal  of  company;  clerks  in  publick 
offices,  lawyers,  phyficians,  tradefmen, 
and  feme  few  divines,  com  poled  the  pro- 
mifcu.'us  aflcmbly:  but  all  were  en- 
gaged on  the  fame  dirty,  draggle-tail 
iubjeft,  as  one  of  our  news- writers  juftly 
terms  it;  the  names  of  Betty  Canning, 
the  GtpPy.  and  Mother  Weils,  re- 
founded  from  each  quarter  of  the crouded 
room,  and  the  caufc  then  depending 
betvveen  thefe  creatures  made  the  whole 
converfation  at  every  table. 

Here  I  would  not  be  at  the  trouble  of 
opening  my  Tablets,  eafily  perceiving 
that  nothing  worthy  of  being  recorded  in 
them,  01  of  communicating  to  the  pub- 
lick,  was  likely  to  enfue;  and  alfo  that 
the  final  left  part  of  time  I  mould  vyalte 
in  this  company,  would  be  paying  too 
dear  for  any  difcovirks  I  fhould  hear 
from  them.  Accordingly  I  left  the 
houfe  after  liavv  :,  ftaid  there  about  fe- 
ven  minutes j  but  had  not  reached  the 
next  ftreet,  before  u  confuted  noife  be- 
hind obliged  me  to  (land  up  in  the  porch 
of  a  door  till  the  hubbub  was  paffed  by. 

The  occafion  of  this  uproar  prefentiy 
appeared.  It  was  a  poor  fellow  carried 
on  a  bier,  with  very  little  figns  of  life 
,  *>i  him;  his  face  covered  with  blood, 
which  iifued  from  his  nofe  and  mouth; 
his  cloathstorh,  that  the  naked  flefh  ap- 
peared in  many  places,  but  fo  deformed 
with  bruifes,  that  it  could  fcarce  be  k  nown 
in  what  it  wa«j  a  mixed  rabble  of  men, 


women,  and  children,  followed,  fhcmt- 
ing,  hallooing,  and  crying,  it  was  good 
enough  for  him,  and  that  they  were  glad 
he  had  got  his  reward. 

I  v.-as  i-artled  at  fo  much  inhuma- 
nity, for  I  ihc, ught  nothing  could  excufe 
fuch  crue1  ireatment,  though  I  doubted 
not  but  the  leliosv  had  been  guilty  of 
fome  attrocious  crime:  but  I  was  foon 
undeceived  in  this  point,  and  let  into 
the  whole  affair;  which  was  no  other 
than  a  quarrel  this  fellow  had  entered 
into  on  ace.  ant  of  Canning. 

1  had  now  no  defign  in  my  head,  no 
particular  courfe  to  fleer;  but  as  I  was 
entirely  free  from  any  engagement  that 
evening,  and  thought  it  too  foon  to  go 
home,  I  rambled  frcm  one  ftreet  to  ano- 
ther K.r  a  considerable  time,  yet  without 
meeting  any  one  thing  fufficientto  tempt 
my  curiofity  to  make  a  farther  enquiry 
into.  Any  obiervirig  readier  rray  rea- 
fonably  imagine,  that  the  little  fatis- 
faclion  I  had  been  able  to  reap  in  the 
vifits  I  had  made  at  the  two  coffee- 
houfes  I  had  been  already  in,  would 
have  hindered  me  from  going  into  ano- 
ther, and  indeed  I  was  of  that  opinion 
myfelf:  but  I  foon  found  I  was  mif- 
t  :ken,  and  fo  will  he;  I  really  ventured 
into  a  third;  but  the  motive  which  ex- 
cited me  to  do  fo  was  this — 

As  I  was  paffing  by,  I  perceived 
thrown  the  windows — for  then  thecan- 
di  :  .vithin  were  lighted  tip — feveral  gen- 
tlemen with  newfpapers  before  them,  on 
which  they  feemed  to  be  diicoui  fing  with 
each  other  with  a  great  deal  of  fenouf- 
nefs  and  gravity.  As  I  have  naturally 
an  extreme  paffion  for  knowing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  world,  thofe  of  Europe  efpe- 
cially,  I  thought  it  highly  eligible  in  me 
to.  hear  what  was  faid  upon  them  by 
pevfons  who  had  the  appearance  of  fome 
underftanding  in  them.  At  the  firft  ta- 
ble 1  came  to  v/ere  fix  or  feven  gentle- 
men, moft  of  whom  were  fome  way  or 
other  concerned  in  the  Britilh  herring- 
fifhery:  but  though  they  talked  very 
learnedly  on  the  fubjeft,  it  fuited  not 
my  tafte;  Ib  ftaid  not  long  with  them, 
but  adjourned  to  the  next  company. 
Thefe  were  merchants;  who  I  found 
were  greatly  difconcerted  at  an  article 
thev  had  been  juft  reading  in  relation  to 
the  ftricl:  engagements  the  French  had 
entered  into  with  the  Indians,  and  the 
daily  incurfions  thofe  mifcalled  friend? 
and  allies  made  on  the  English  colonies : 
but  as  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  fkill  in 
commerces 
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commerce,  I  did  net  fpread  myTnblets 
to  receive  the  inapfefiion  of  their  dif- 
courfe;  fo  can  only  fay,  in  ^e.icral,  that 
they  made  very  heavy  complaints,  ami 
cried  out,  that  if  fpeedy  care  were  not 
taken  to  put  a  ftop  to  thole  proceedings, 
trade  muft  he  ruined,  and  our  fettle- 
rnents  in  that  part  of  the  world  utterly 
deftroyed . 

The  third  table  was  filled  with  pcf- 
fons  who  feemed  to  be  of  no  avocation, 
nor  at  all  interested  in  any  branch  of  bu- 
linefs  or  publick  affairs,  but  talked  of 
every  thing  they  had  been  reading  merely 
as  things  which  afforded  matter  for  con- 
verfation.  On  my  joining  them,  the 
magnanimity  of  the  Prullian  monarch 
was  the  tooick;  they  extolled  his  wif- 
dom,  his  bravery,  his  temperance,  his 
clemency,  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
merit  wherefoevtr  he  found  it}  and  all 
unanimoufly  agreed  that  he  was  the  fa- 
ther of  his  people,  a  bleflmg  to  the  land  he 
governed,  and  a  pattern  to  his  fellow- 
rulers  of  the  earth.  The  juft  admira- 
tion I  ever  had  of  this  truly  great  and 
rnoft  amiable  prince,  excluiiveof  that  re- 
gard due  to  him  as  fo  near  a  relation  to 
our  gracious  fovereign,  would  certainly 
have  kept  meat  that  table  as  long  as  the 
company  had  continued  fpeaking  on  fo 
agreeable  a  fubject,  if  I  had  not  been 
hurried  from  it  by  a  propeniity,  I  be- 
lieve more  or  lefs  natural  to  all  mankind, 
that  of  being  mod  eager  to  explore  what 
is  hid  from  us  with  mod  care. 

I  obferved  at  a  little  table,  which  was 
placed  at  one  corner  of  the  room,  a  good 
didance  from  the  others,  two  elderly 
perfons,  who  feemed  veryearneftin  dif- 
courfe  on  fome  important  and  fecret  af- 
fair. By  the  winks,  nods,  and  other 
fignificant  geftures,  I  doubted  not  but 
that  they  were  profound  politicians,  and 
were  difcuffing  fomeextraordinary  tranf- 
a&ion  of  the  cabinet.  Their  heads 
were  pretty  clofe  together,  and  they  fpoke 
in  fo  low  a  voice  as  to  render  it  impoifi- 
ble  to  be  heard  by  any  one  except  each 
other:  but  this  precaution  had  no  effi- 
cacy when  once  my  wonderful  Tablets 
were  difplayed;  which  had  this  excel- 
lent property,  of  receiving  the  impref- 
jfidn  of  whatever  was  faid  within  tlje  dif- 
tance of  nine  yards,  though  uttered  in 
the  mod  foft  whifpers.  On  my  draw- 
ing near  to  them,  they  feemed  a  little 
impatient  for  the  coming  of  a  perfon 
who  they  expected,  and  who  prefently 


after  appeared.  As  foori  as  he  Had  feated 
him  lei  f,  the  following  dialogue  enfued — • 

Firfl  Man.  Oh,  Mr.  Slycraft,  I  am 
glad  you  are  come!  We  were  begin- 
ning to  think  you  long. 

Slycraft.  \  am  fomewhat  beyond  my 
hour,  indeed;  but  I  adore  you  nothing 
could  have  made  me  fo  but  the  good  ot" 
the  caute. 

Second  Man.  Your  zeal  and  dili- 
gence are  not  to  be  doubted.  But  let 
us  hear  what  fuccel's  your  endeavours 
have  met  with. 

Slycraft.  Truly  not  fo  much  as  I 
hoped.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  more 
difficult  tiling  in  the  world  than  getting 
people  to  fubfcribe:  I  have  been  half 
the  town  over,  and  have  been  able  to 
procure  no  more  than  three. 

Firft  Man.  Then  I  hope  they  are  fat 
ones? 

Slycraft.  Pretty  well,  as  times  go* 
Cred-ilous  Woodcock,  Efq.  has  let  his 
name  for  twenty  Juine;is. 

Firjl  Man.  Very  handfome !  Five 
or  fix  hundred  fuch  as  he  would  do  the 
buiinefs. 

Slycraft.  Aye;  but  where  (hall  we 
find  them  ? 

Second  Man.  Well,  but  who  are  the 
others  ? 

Slycraft.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Simon 
Goofly,  the  haberdafher,  ten  guineas; 
but  has  promifed  to  prevail  on  fome 
friends  of  his  to  let  their  names  very  ge- 
neroufly. 

Second  Man.  I  dare  fay  he  will  do 
all  he  can.  But  have  you  feen  Mrs. 
Waver  ? 

Slycraft.  Yes;  but  me  ftill  defires  a 
little  more  time  to  confider;  fays  fhe  will 
enquire  farther  into  the  affair,  and  hear 
what  her  friends  think  of  it:  and  all  1 
could  get  from  her  was  an  affurance, 
that  if  fhe  found  it  proper  to  fubfcribe 
at  all,  (lie  would  not  fet  her  name  for  lefs 
than  an  hundred  pieces. 

Firft  Man.  Then  we  may  be  pretty 
certain  of  her ;  for  I  know  me  will 
be  directed  by  Mr.  Cantwell,  the  Non- 
conformid  preacher,  who  labours  all 
he  can  to  promote  the  caufe  in  quef- 
tion. 

Second  Man.  Have  you  yet  found  an 
opportunity  of  talking  with  the  orator? 

Slycraft.     I  was  with  him  above  aa 

hour ;  and  when  I  had  once  convinced 

him  that  he  mould  find  his  account  in  it, 

he-gave  nie  his  word  and  honour  that  he 

£  e  »  would 
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would  rant  and  roar  till  his  chapel  echoes 
in  favour  of"  the  party. 

Firfl  Man.  That  is  well.  All  en- 
gines mutt  be  fet  to  work,  or  the  town 
will  grow  cool  on  this  bulinefs,  and  be- 

fin  to  renew  their  clamour  againft  the 
ew  bill,  &c.  The  fpirit  of  the  people 
will  have  vent  on  ibmething  or  another, 
and  you  know  it  behoves  us  to  keep 
them  filent  on  thofe  icores ;  nothing 
ever  did  it  more  effectually  than  this  we 
are  upon.  But  it  muft  be  kept  up  for  a 
time.  I  could  wim,  methinks,  we  had 
the  Wefleys  on  our  fide. 

Second  Man.  'Tis  a  vain  attempt. 
They  are  now  grown  too  rich  to  accept 
of  a  fmall  gratuity;  and  I  much  qucf- 
tion  whether  their  exhortations  would 
anfwer  the  expence. 

Sly  craft.  I  am  of  your  opinion.  Be- 
fides,  you  know  there  is  a  perfon  who 
can  influence  their  congregations  as 
much  as  any  thing  they  can  hear  from 
the  pulpit.  But  I  wiU  tell  you  what  I 
have  done  to-day  ;  I  have  engaged  a 
clergyman  of  the  eilablifhed  church  to 
\vrite  a  pamphlet  in  behalf  of  the  caufe 
we  have  in  hand. 

Firfl  Man.  A  clergyman  of  the  efta- 
blifhed  church  employ  his  pen  in  behalf 
of  fuch  a  caufe!  PVythee,  Slycraft, 
liowdidftthou  work  upon  him?  It  muft 
certainly  be  by  ibmc  very  extraordinary 
ftiethod. 

Slycraft.  The  promife  of  a  fun  all 
prefent  at  firft  wrought  upon  his  necef- 
iities;  but  on  my  telling  him  who  and 
who  were  concerned  in  this  bufmefs,  and 
the  motives  which  induced  them  to  be 
fo,  the  hopes  of  having  a  good  fat  living 
made  him  wholly  ours. 

firft  Mfln.     Admirable! 

Second  Man.  But  may  \ve  depend 
Upon  his  fecreiy  ? 

Slycraft.  Never  doubt  that,  as  his 
<DWn  intereft  is  concerned. 

Firft  Man.  Hitherto  things  go  pretty 
fwimroingly  on  our  fide.  But  let  me 
fee  the  Aibtoiption-book:  I  have  re- 
ceived five  guineas  to-day  from  Mr. 
Prim,  and  mult  infer t  his  name. 

Till  now  I  was  at  thegreateft  lofs,  as 
it  is  probable  the  reader  will  alto  be,  to 
know  what  all  this  meant,  or  in  whofe 
favour,  -or  on  what  account,  the  fub- 
fcription  they  talked  of  wasraifed;  but 
on  Mr.  Slycraft's  delivering  the  book  to 
his  friend,  I  looked  over  the  fhoulderof 
the  latter  as  he  opened  it,  and  law,  in 


the  firft  leaf,  by  way  of  title-page,  thefr 
words,  wrote  in  a  very  lair  hand — 

*  A  Lift  of  thole  worthy  Perfons  who 
'  have  fubfcribed  to  the  Relief  of 
*  Elizabeth  Canning.' 

The  names  underwritten  were  too  nu- 
merous to  be  inferted;  I  mall  therefore, 
only    fay,  that  the   fum  of  what   was 
raffed  by  their  fubfcription  amounted  to 
little  lei's  than  a  thouland  pounds.  Mon- 
itrous  abufe  of  charity!  prepofterous  be- 
nevolence} which  will   hereafter  reflecl 
more  fhame  than    honour   on  the  be- 
ftowers.     *  Good  God!1  faid  I  to  my- 
felf,  '  in  an  age  when  numberlefs,  name- 
lefs  mifenes,   abound;  when   all  our 
priibns  labour    with    the   weight   of 
wretches  confined  within  their  walls, 
many  for  finall  debts  which  their  ne- 
cefTkies  obliged  them  to  contrail:,  and 
fome  by  unjuft  and  malicious  profe- 
cutions;  while  every  parifli,  nay  almort 
every  ftreet,    affords  objects    of  real 
diftrefs;  while  a  girl  fprung  from  the 
loweft  dregs  of  the  people,  bred  up  to 
toil,  a  drudge,  one  of  the  very  meaneft 
clais   of  lervants,  receives    donations 
which  me  as  little  knows  how  to  make 
a  proper  ufe  of  as  to  deferve! — a  girl 
who,  if  (he  had  really  fuffered  all  me 
pretends  to  have  done,  would  indeed 
have  had  a  cluim  to  juitice  agaij^t  thole 
who  had  wnjnged  her,  but  none  to 
the  bounties  fo  lavifhly  beftowed  upon 
her.' 

Thefe  kind  of  meditations  would 
doubtlefs  have  accompanied  me  to  my 
own  door,  if  they  had  not  been  inter- 
rupted, as  well  as  my  courfe  toward* 
home,  by  an  unexpected  accident,  which 
the  reader  will  find  faithfully  related  iu 
the  fucceeding  chapter. 


CHAP.     III. 

PRESENTS  THE  READER  WITH  AN 
ADVENTURE  OF  MUCH  MORE  IM- 
PORTANCE TO  THE  PUBLICK 
THAN  ANY  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
TWO  LAST  FOREGOING  CHAP- 
TERS. 

THE  human  heart  is  liable  to  many 
bad   propenfities,   which,    if  not 
timely  corrected  by  reafon,  moot  forth 
into  pra&ke,  and  become  vices.     But 
of  thefe  there  are  two  iorts  5  the  ope  bor» 

with 
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with  us,  and  part  of  our  nature;  the 
other  imbibed  by  the  fatal  prevalence  of 
example,  and  rooted  in  us  by  curtom, 
which  is  a  fecond  nature.  Thofe  born 
with  ir;,  as  the  indulging  them  is  at- 
tended with  fome  plealure,  urge  in  their 
defence  the  unconquerable  delire  of  gra- 
tifying the  fenfes  :  the  luftful  man  pleads 
the  warmth  of  his  conttitution,  and  the 
ftrong  allurements  of  beauty;  the  foul  of 
the  ambitious  triumphs  and  exults  on 
every  degree  of  power  he  gains  over  his 
fellow-creatures;  the  mifer  thinks  him- 
felf  happy  in  counting  over  his  bags, 
ami  being  imrter  of  a  thing  that  will 
psrchafe  all  things  elfe;  and  the  epicure 
feels  no  care,  no  forrow,  while  he  is 
emptying  the  full-chargtd  goblet,  and 
palating  the  delicious  viand.  But  what 
has  the  blafphemer,  the  profane  fwearer, 
or  the  game'rcr,  to  alledge  in  his  vindi- 
cation ?  Thefe  are  crimes  in  which  na- 
ture has  no  part,  nor  are  the  fenfes  any 
way  concerned  in  them,  as  they  neither 
excite  nor  feel  any  fatisfaclion  in  them. 
One  might  therefore  be  apt  to  imagine, 
that  men  thus  guilty  finned  merely  for 
the  fake  of  finning.  But  I  will  not  al- 
low myfelf  to  thi?ik  that  there  are  many 
fo  impudently  daring;  a  few  diftin- 
guiftied  perfons  will  ferve  to  bring  up  a 
mode,  and  every  one  knows  that  at  pre-  • 
lent  an  indiicriminate  imitation  is  the 
reigning  folly  of  the  Englifh  nation. 

Thefe  were  reflections  which  occurred 
to  me  after  I  came  home,  as  I  was  about 
to  tranfcribe  the  remaining  part  of  my 
evening's  progrefs  out  of  my  precious 
Tablets.  I  had  fome  farther  thoughts 
on  theoccafion,  but  as  they  might  fcem 
more  proper  for  the  pulpit  than  a  work 
of  this  nature,  I  mall  add  no  more,  but 
proceed  to  the  narrative  of  that  adven- 
ture which  gave  rife  to  them. 

As  I  was  parTing,  in  my  way  home, 
through  a  ftreet  of  no  very  good  repute, 
two  perfons,  from  a  little  narrow  alley, 
bolted  haitily  upon  me,  to  the  no  fmall 
danger  of  my  Invifibilityfhip,  if  an  agi- 
lity not  very  common  with  me  had  not 
that  initant  enabled  me  to  give  a  fudden 
fpring,  by  which  I  avoided  the  rum  I 
mult  otherwife  have  received.  They 
went  on  before  me.  The  night  was  ex- 
tremely dark;  neither  moan  nor  ftars  to 
aflift  the  v'ifua)  ray:  but,  by  the  help  of 
fome  candles  burning  in  a  mop  not  yet 
fliut  up,  I  diftinguifhed  that  the  one  was 
very  richly  drefled,  and  had  much  the 
appearance  of  a  man  of  faftiionj  and  that 


the  other  was  a  fellow  I  had  often  feen 
on  many  occaiions,  and  whofe  character 
I  was  perfectly  acquainted  with, 

Scarce  is  there  a  greater  villain  to  be 
found  in  low  life:  I  lay  in  low  life,  be- 
cau!e  mould  any  perfons  in  authority, 
or  dignified  with  titles — which  Heaven 
forbid !— ever  appear  in  this  nation,  to 
defcrve  ftich  black  denominations,  their 
crimes  would,  like  their  ranks,  be  dif- 
tinguifhed; and,  though  placed  in  an  orb 
too  high  to  be  reached  by  the  juft  ven- 
geanceoftheiropprefltd  fellow-creatures, 
would  doubtlefs  incur  what  Mr.  Addifon 
makes  Cato  prophetically  fay  in  relation 
to  Julius  Csrfar,  on  his  endeavouring 
ta  fubvert  the  old  Roman  conftitution, 
and  become  abfolute  and  perpetual  dic- 
tator— 

*  Sure  there  are  bolts  in  the  right-hand  of 

'  Jove, 

*  Red  with  uncommon  wrath,  to  blaft  the 

'  man  » 

«  Who  owe*  his  greatnefs  to  his  country's 
*  ruin.' 

But  to  return  to  my  little  knave.  The 
wretch  is  now  called  Mr.  Makeplea  ;  he 
was  formerly  fervant  to  a  lawyer  whom 
I  employed  in  feveral  affairs  I  had  the 
misfortune  to  beengaged  in.  Living  with 
that  gentleman  a  confiderable  time,  he 
picked  up  fome  fcraps  of  law,  and  all  the 
terms  and  phrafes  of  that  abftrufe  fci- 
ence,  by  rote;  knew  how  to  take  out  a, 
writ,  fet  an  officer  to  work,  fill  up  a 
bail-bond,  and  procure  evidences  in  a 
dubious  caule.  With  this  fund  he  had 
the  impudence,  after  his  matter's  death, 
to  pretend  he  had  been  his  clerk  j  got 
himfelf  entered  as  an  attorney,  and  has 
ever  fmce  praflifed  as  fuch.  His  folc 
buiinefs,  however,  as  may  be  eafily  Jup- 
pofed,  has  always  been  among  the  very 
meaneft  fort  of  people;  fomenting  liti- 
gious quarrels,  and  then  making  them 
up,  after  having  drained  the  purfes  on 
both  fides.  I  could  not,  therefore,  avoid 
being  amazed  at  feeing  him  in  the  com- 
pany I  now  did;  but  my  wonder  foon 
ceafed  on  hearing,  as  I  was  clofe  at  their 
heels,  the  following  difcourfe  between 
I  hern— 

Makeplea.  It  is  very  lucky,  Mr. 
Coaxum,  that  I  happened  to  be  at  home 
when  you  came.  There  are  fome  of 
the  profeffion  who  would  have  fcrupled 
to  undertake  this  bufmefs;  but,  for  my 
part,  I  am  always  ready  to  venture  every 
thing  to  ferve  ray  friends. 

Coaxum. 
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..  <    you 

e    ,lr  il,  by 

i    .  .        th  re  are  lome 

.    their  aeads  out  of  the 

i   1    leave  tluir  lawyer  in   the 

lurch. 

Make-plea.  Aye.  faith,  I  narrowly 
efcnped  the  pillory  or^e.  A  vile  dog 
•who,  af;er  T  had  proem  ed  aim  three  evi- 
dvnc"s,  pretended  a  panick  in  his  con- 
icience,  threw  up  his  cauie,  and  iuffered 
hiirieH  to  be  i.oniiiited. 

Coaxum.  You  know  we  fcorn  fuch 
doing".  And  1  can  tell  you,  this  will 
be  a  pretty  <;ooc!  jo's  toyou.  We  diain- 
ed  the  fool's  ,.oi.:-ket  of  a!*ove  an  hun- 
diV-  pieces  Vf'uie  we  plaid  upon  credit; 
iotlva-  there  ib  enough  in  bank  to  make 
you  a  handfome  prefentfbr  your  trouble. 

Multiple  a.  W-!l,  but  concerning 
this  reverlion.  1  h:,;;c  he  has  loit 
enough  to  give  an  air  ofjuftice  —  that  is, 
a  qi-antu?n  jujficit,  for  the  making  over 
Iiis  eftiue  after  the  deceafe  of  his  father  ? 

Coax-urn.  Upwards  of  a  thouland 
pounds;  befides  a  gold  watch  and  a  dia- 
mond- ring,  which  he  feems  to  let  a  high 
value  tipon.  The  two  inil  Count  Cogdy. 
has  agreed  to  lei!  him  aga'.:i  .  t  a; 
price;  ib  that,  all  together,  ths  fum  will 
amount  to  a  fuflicient  purchafe  of  the 
reversion  of  an  chute  of  four  limited  a 
year;  efpecially  as  the  prel'ent  pciTtrTor 
is  not  above  fitly,  and  may  live  a  i--ng 
time.  Befides,  we  iitai  the  young  fel- 
low is  going  to  be  married  to  a  woman 
of  fortune;  fo  that  the  deeds  may  be 
made  redeemable.  We  do  not  regard 
his  dirty  acres,  the  ready  rhino  is  what 
we  want;  an--  he  may  pay  the  money 
out  of  his  wife's,  fortune,  and  be  clear  of 


Makeplea.  Oh,  then  it  will  be  a 
mortgage,  rather  than  a  fale.  Who  are 
with  him  ? 

Coaxum.  Only  Count  Cogdy,  Jack 
Hazard,  and  Torn  Wheedle. 

Makeplea.  They  cannot  be  witnefTes, 
as  I  fuppofethey  are  parties  concerned. 

Coaxum.  We  are  equal  fharers  in 
the  booty;  but  the  money  was  loft 
wholly  to  the  count.  However,  there 
will  be  no  want  of  witntHLs;  the  land- 
lord of  the  houfe  and  his  Ion  will  fet 
their  hands. 

Thefe  words  brought  them  to  a  doo*-, 
which  being  opened  at  the  firft  knock  by 
one  of  the  molt  ill-looked  fellows  that 
tver  difgraced  human  nature,  they  went 
through  a  long,  dark,  narrow  paflage, 


into  a  back-parlourj  where  I  accompa- 
nied them,  and  was  witnefs  of  a  fcene 
fomewviat  like  what  I  remember  to  have 
feei  Ionic  years  ago  in  a  play  of  Mrs. 
Centiivre's,  called  the  Gamefter.  Count 
Cogdy,  as  he  was  called,  fat  leaning  his 
arm  up  »n  a  table,  in  a  carelefs  poilurej 
Jv.ck  Hazard  was  walking  backwards 
and  forwards  in  the  room  humming  an 
old  tune;  a  gentleman,  whofe  name  1  had 
not  yet  heard,  had  thrown  h;mfclf  acrofs 
t\  'o   chairs,  with  nil  the  t<  kens  of  de- 
fpair  abou'    HPI;  Tom  Wheedle  iiood 
nt.ar  him,  ..nd,  as  we  came  in,  was  en- 
deavouring to  give  him  lome  cc  niblation, 
in  thefe  terms — ;  Pr'ythee,  dear  Cje-ri- 
mont,  do  not  be  thus  difconcertedj  I 
have  iolt  as  much  as  you  twenty  times 
over,  and  as  often  recoveiedMt  again; 
thefe  things  will  happen  to  gentlemen 
that  play.     Fortune,  indeed,  has  been, 
againft  you  to-night,  but  may  not  al- 
ways be  fo;  one  lucky  hit  at  another 
time  may  bring  all  back/ 
Clerimont    made    no    anfwer,     nor 
fecmed  to  regard  what  he  fsid,  till  hear- 
ing the  iv. me  of  Makeplea,   and  Count 
Gogdy  beginning  to  inltrucl  him  in  the 
bufinefs,  he  was  to  ao,  »hat  unfortunate 
gentlemao  Started  up  at  once,  and  flaring 
fomewbat  wildly  in  the  face  of  Make- 
plea,  cried  TO  him — 

Clerimont.  Are  vou  the  fiend  who  is 
to  convey  my  foul,  that  is,  my  eftate, 
into  the  regions  of  eternal  darknefs, 
whence  it  can  never,  never  more  re- 
turn ? 

Makeplea.  What  do  you  mean,  Sir? 
Cogdy.  The  gentleman  is  only  a  lit- 
tle out  of  humour.— Faith,  Mr.  Cleri- 
mont you  do  not  do  veil  to  behave  in 
this  faihion.  You  have  loll  fome  money 
indeed,  but  you  have  loll  it  fairly.  I 
never  take  an  advantage  of  any  man, 
and  mall  be  ready  to  give  you  your  re- 
venge at  any  time. 

Hazard.  Aye,  I  will  fay  that  for  the 
count ;  he  fcernsamean  thing. 

Cogdy.  I  believe  there  is  not  a  more 
unlucky  fellow  atplay  in  the  world  than 
myfelf,  though  I  hav-  happened  to  win 
to-night:  yet,  as  I  faid  before,  I  am 
ready  to  give  Mr.  Clerimont  an  oppor- 
tunity of  retrieving  all  he  has  loft  when- 
ever he  pleafes.  For  my  part,  I  would 
itake  all  I  am  worth  againft  a  pair  of 
fhoe-buckles,  rather  than  any  gentle- 
man fhould  thi:  k  I  impofed  upon  him. 

Coaxum.  No,  no,  you  are  above 
any  fuch  thing, 

Hawrd. 
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Hazard.  We  all  kr.ow  that. 
Makeplea.  Ccme,  come,  gentlemen, 
this  is  doing  nothing;  all  lol's  of  time, 
and  every  moment  of  mine  is  precious. 
There  are  two  noblemen  now  waiting 
forme  at  the  Gaiter  tavern.  Pray  pro- 
peed  to  the  bufinefs:  let  me  know  how 
the  deeds  I  have  brought  with  me  are  to 
be  filled  up. 

Cogdy.  I  will  tell  you  immediately; 
but  hrft  I  mxjii  do  juftice  to  this  gentle- 
man.—  Heidjfc.Sir,  are  the  watch  and  ring 
you  flaked;  the  value  of  which,  you 
know,  is  added  to  the  other  fums. 

Clerimont  put  the  one  in  his  pocket, 
and  the  other  on  his  finger,  with  a  deep 
fjgh;  and  the  count  went  on  repeating  to 
Makeplea  the  fubftance  of  what  he  'as 
to  write.  The  latter,  at  the  end  of  every 
article,  demanded  of  Clerimont  whether 
he  agreed  to  it;  tr  wr-ich  he  fulienly  re- 
plied—' I  do;  I  fee  no  other  remedy.' 
The  lawyer  having  difpatched  his  part, 
Clerimont  was  dedred  to  fign  and  leal: 
he  did  both;  but  with  fuch  a  trembling 
band,  and  vifible  diftraftion  of  mind,  that 
my  heart  bled  for  him.  In  delivering 
the  writings  to  the  count,  he  faid — 

C/erimout.  There,  Sir?— I  fuppofe 
this  is  all  that  is  required  of  me,  and  I 
niay  now  dep:  *  ? 

Cogdy >  No,  no,  we  muft  have  a  bot- 
tle and  a  bird  together,  to  mew  we  are 
allftiil  good  friends. 

Hazard.  Aye,  and  each  of  us  a 
wench,  too.  I  know  where  there  is  a 
covey  of  as  young,  pretty,  plump,  par- 
tridges, as  any  inCovent  Garden. 

Cleriinont.  Rot  your  bottle,  ana  your 
bird,  and  your  wenches!  I  have  done 
with  them,  and  you,  and  the  world,  for 
ever! 

In  fpeaking  thefe  words  he  /hatched 
up  his  fword  and  hat,  and  ran  direclly 
out  of  the  houfe.  As  forme,  I  had  as 
to  tile  inclination  as  himfelf  to  flay  in  the 
company  of  fuch  blood- fuckers;  but 
having  never  feen. him  before,  I  was  cu- 
rious to  know  fomewhat  more  of  him, 
ar.dalfohowhewould  behave  when  alone, 
and  at  liberty  to  ruminate  on  the  misfor- 
tune he  had  plunged  himfelf  into;  fo  fol- 
lowed his  tteps  with  all  the  fpeedl  could. 
It  was  not  difficult  to  keep  pace  with 
him;  for  though  he  gain  ec!  groun  of 
me  at  firft,  he  foon  halted,  and  gave  me 
an  opportunity  of  coming  up  with  him. 
Never  did  man  traverfe  the  ftreets  with 
more  difordered  motions;  croffing  the 
hundred  times,  I  believe,  within 


the  fpace  of  half  a  quarter  or  a 
withom  havirg  the  leaft  occafion  to   do 
fo.     Sometimes  he   wouM  run  a;  if  in 

'J.nes 

ftand  quite  ui,i.      An  '  -he 

dark  nets  of  the  mi,... 
otherwife  whoever  had  met  him  «roi    \ 
doubtlefs  have  tak^n  hm  to  be  mad. 

In  this  fafhion  he  went  part  of  the 
Strard,  and  turned  down  one  of  thofe 
ft reels  leading  to   the  water-fiJe.     H« 
flopped  about  the  middle  of  it  at  a  door, 
and  had  his  hand  upon  the  knocker;  but 
a  fudden  thought  coming  that  infant 
into  his  head,  he  left  it,  without  mak- 
ing the  fignal  for  admittance,  and  walked 
flowly  to  the  end  of  the  Itrest;  when: 
leaning  on  a  little  wall  that  overlooks 
the  river,  he  remained  for  fome  minutes 
in  the  moft  thoughtful  and  contempla- 
tive  attitude;    then  faid    to  himfelf— 
How  profound,  how  folemn,  is   the 
filent  fcene  !  inviting  to  a  certain  reft 
from  mifery  and  ihame  !    Here,  with, 
in  thebofom  of  this  friendly  element, 
may  all  my  follies  and  misfortunes  be 
hid  for  ever  from  the  talking  world!' 
I   feared  nothing   lefs  would   enfue, 
than  that  I  mould  fee  him  prefenlly  at- 
tempt to  do  as  his  worus  had  hinted  ;  I 
therefore  drew  as  near  to  him  as  I  could, 
in  order  to  prevent  fo  bad  an  eifect  of 
his  delpair.    Here  I  cannot  help  remark- 
ing, that  if  the  thing  had  happened  as 
I   expected,  and  Clerimont  had  found 
himfelf  (hatched  from  his  fate  by  an  In- 
viiible   hand,  he  would  doubtlefs  have 
imagined  his  prefer  vat  ion  owing  t®  the 
interpoiition  of  ibme  Supernatural  Be- 
ing, and  reported  it  as  a  miracle. 

But  how  he  would  have  acted  on  fuch 
an  odd  occafion,  is  uncertain;  for,  af- 
ter a  paufe,  and  difburthening  himfelf 
of  fome  few  fight,  he  :i:arf.:d  from  the 
poftur?  he  had  been  in,  and  cried — 
No,  it  nm(i  not  be;  I  have  feme  bufi- 
neis  rtill  for  life — revenge  on  the  curft 
cheat,  the  villain,  that  has  undone 
me!  Love,  too,  demands  fomething 
from  me;  but  by  what  means  I  fhall 
repay  that  mighty  debt,  I  know  not. 
Oh,  Charlotte !  Charlotte!  on  how 
loll  a  wretch  haft  thou  beftowed  thy 
heart !' 

Thefe  words  were  uttered  with  a  groan 
which  feemed  to  cleave  his  bread,  and 
were  the  laft  I  heard  from  him  at  that 
time.  He  turned  back,  and  went  haftily 
to  the  houfe  where  he  had  fit-it  ftopped : 
the  door  was  opened  on  his  knocking; 

and 
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and  too  fuddenly  fhut  again  for  me  to 
have  entered  with  him  if  I  had  intended 
it 5  hut  the  variety  of  accidents  pre- 
fented  to  me  in  tins  evening's  ramble, 
had  already  furnciently  filled  my  head, 
and  made  me  glad  to  retire  to  my  re- 
pofc. 


CHAP.     IV. 


DELATES  SOME  PASSAGES  WHICH 
MAY  PROBABLY  DRAW  SIGHS 
FROM  MANY  A  TENDER  HEART 
OF  BOTH  SEXES. 

THE  next  morning,  running  over 
in  my  mind  the  dt.tail  of  the  tranf- 
aclions  of  the  evening  before,  the  vexa- 
tion I  had  received  on  the  icore  of  Kttiy 
Canning  very  much  fubfided,  and  I 
looked  upon  the  whole  thing  as  below  a 
ferious  confideraticn.  I  could  not  help, 
indeed,  retaining  Line  concern  that  the 
people  of  England  iriould  be  fo  infatu- 
ated as  to  furrier  their  thoughts  to  be  led 
albayand  alienated  from  affairs  of  the 
greatelt  confequence  by  fuch  an  idle 
Itory;  but  as  I  doubted  not  but  that 
the  imposition  me  had  been  guilty  of 
would  be  detecled,  though  her  abettors 
might  pet  hap*  find  means  to  fcreen  her 
perfon  fiorn  the  pnmmmenr,  I  became 
more  eafy,  and  refolved  to  banilh,  as 
much  as  poffible,  all  remembrance  of  it. 

But  my  ideas  were  widely  different  in 
regard  to  poor  Ckiimont.  As  much  a 
flranger  as  he  was  to  me,  I  was  con- 
vinced, by  what  I  had  feen  and  heard, 
that  as  he  had  no  itock  of  ready  money 
to  prevent  the  mortgage  he  had  made  of 
his  reverfion,  fo  I  was  equally  arTured, 
by  his  dcipair,  that  he  had  no  vilihle 
means  of  railing  a  fum  fufficient  to  re- 
deem it.  His  calling  on  the  name  of 
Charlotte  with  fo  much  vehemence, 
made  me  alfo  not  doubt  but  that  he  had 
ibrne  tender  attachment,  which  he  feared 
xvould  be  broke  through  by  what  he  had 
done. 

Though  I  know  no  vice  for  which  I 
have  a  more  real  contempt  than  the  love 
oi  gaining,  yet  the  age  of  this  gentle- 
man, which  could  not  exceed  three  and 
twenty,  feemed  to  me  a  very  moving 
pica  in  his  behalf-,  and  the  graces  of  his 
mien  and  afpcft  fo  much  interefted  me 
favour,  that  I  lefa  blamed  his  in- 
'cnry  than  cowpaflionated  the  mis- 


fortune it  had  brought  him  into.  In 
fine,  his  perfon  and  his  fuiferings  had 
made  a  very  ftrong  imprefRon  on  me;  he 
was  the  firlt  objeft  of  iny  waking 
thoughts ;  snd  my  impatience  to  be  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  his  circumftances, 
obliged  me  to  leave  my  bed  fome  hours 
before  the  time  in  which  I  was  accuf- 
tomed  to  do  fo.  I  rofe  in  a  hurry,  tran- 
fcribed  wnat  I  have  been  relating,  and 
got  the  dialogues  expunged  from  my 
Tablets  by  the  pure  fingers  of  my  little 
virgin  5  then  hallened  to  the  houfe  where  I 
had  feen  Clerimont  enter  the  night  be- 
fore, and  which,  by  the  help  of  fome 
1  tps  in  the  ilreet,  I  had  taken  fuffi. 
cient  notice  of  to  be  abfe  to  know  again. 
The  door  was  luckily  open  when  I  came 
to  it.  A.  fervant-maid,  who  feemed  to 
have  more  inclination  to  hold  a  gofhp's 
tale  than  to  d*?'the  buimefs  ihe  was  hired 
for,  flood  leaning  with  both  her  hands 
upon  her  mop,  very  e-rneft  in  difcourfe 
with  one  of  her  own  occupation  in  the 
neighbourhood.  A  few  words  ferved 
to  convince  me  that  thefe  wenches  were 
deicanting  on  the  affairs  of  the  families 
they  lived  in;  which,  as  I  was  not  at 
prefent  in  a  hvmour  to  pry  into,  I  ftaid 
not  to  hear  what  was  faid,  but  went  di- 
rectly  into  the  houfe,  ami  up  ftairs,fup- 
pofing  Clerimont  might  be  lodged  in  the 
fir  ft  floor.  I  was  nat  deceived;  I  found 
him  writing  at  his  bureau  in  the  dining- 
room.  A  letter  layby  him  directed  to 
Count  Cogdy :  this  was  folded,  and 
ready  for  fealing,  fo  it  was  not  in  my 
power  to  examine  the  contents;  but  his 
pen,  on  my  entrance,  was  employed  on 
another;  which,  looking  over  his  moul- 
der, I  law  was  dictated  in  the  follow- 
ing terms — 

<  My  only  dear,  and  forever  dear  CHAR- 

'  LOTTE! 

'  A  Thoufand  heart-rending  flghs,  a 
**•  '  thoufand  pangs  more  terrible 
than  any  death  can  inflict,  accompany 
every  fyllable  of  this  dirtracled  epiftlel 
I  forefee  the  anguifh  it  will  give  you, 
and  feel  all  the  weight  of  yours  ad- 
ded to  my  own.  Oh,  Charlotte  !  I 
muft  fee  you  no  more  !  That  love,  fo 
long  cemented  by  the  utmoft  proofs 
of  mutual  tetiderae&,  and  fo  near  be- 
ing fulfilled  in  a  happy  union,  muft  be 
now  broke  off  at  once— diffolved  for 
ever !  I  have  renounced  all  claim  to. 
everv  future  good,  and  juftly  incurred^ 
.  the  fate  that  now  attends  me.  A  f«v? 
'  hour* 
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'  hours  will  inform  you,  that  I  either 
do  not  exift  at  all,  or  exilt  only  to 
be  a  vagrant !  a  wretched  exile  from 
father,  country,  friends,  and  you, 
more  dear  than  all !  In  fine,  my 
Charlotte,  fuch  is  the  fad  nectifity  to 
which  I  have  reduced  my  fell',  as  com- 
pels me  to  do  a  thing  which  nature 
moft  abhors;  I  go  this  morning  either 
to  killer  be  killed:  which  ofthefe  two 
(hall  happen,  is  in  the  hand  of  Heaven ; 
each  equally  tears  me  from  every 
earthly  comfort.  I  choie  to  acquaint 
you  previoufly  with  this  accident,  to 
the  end  you  may  be  the  lei's  furprizcd 
when  you  fhall  hear  it  from  the  mouth 
of  others.  I  can  fay  no  more.  Fare- 
wel,  thou  lovelieft,  bed,  and  deaieft 
of  thy  fex !  Hate  not  the  memory  of 
the  undone 

'  CLERIMONT. 

r  •'  P,  S.  As  I  have  rendered  myfelf 
unworthy  of  preferving  any  marks 

,  of  your  affection,  I  return  the 
ring  with  which  you  blefTed  my 
finger  in  our  happier  days.  Ac- 
cept once  more  my  laft  adieu! 
May  endlefs  bleffings  await  you, 
fuperior,  if  poflible,  to  my  woes!' 

This  unhappy  gentleman  diflembled 
not  in  the  lines  he  wrote;  -his  heart  now 
laboured  with  agonies  greater  than  could 
be  expreffed  with  words,    and    fliewed 
themfelves  in  every  look  and   gelKire. 
After  having  carefully  inclofed  the  ring, 
and  put  both  that  and  the  letter  under  a  co- 
ver, he  ordered  a  chairman  to  be  called  ; 
and   delivering  to  him  both   thefe  dif. 
patches,  and  telling  jiim  where  they  were 
to  be  carried,  he  proceeded  to  give  fome 
farther  inftruftions — <  This,   to   Mils 
Charlotte,  you  are  to  leave  with  her 
fervant,  with  orders  to  give  it  to  her 
lady  when  me  is  ftirring;  this,  to  Count 
Cogdy,  requires  an  immediate  anlwer, 
which  you  rmift  wait  for.*     The  fel- 
low, having  aflured  him  that  he  would 
be  punctual  in  obeying  his  commands, 
went  on  his  errand  ;  and  Clerimont  con 
tinued  walking  backwards  and  forwards 
in  the  room,  with  a  motion  extremely 
chfcompofed ;  then  threw  himfelf  down  on 
a  fettee,  and  prefently  feemed  buried,  as 
it  were,  in  a  profound  reverie. 

I  am  pretty  certain  it  was  a  full  half 
hour  before  he  exchanged  this  fixed  and 
death-like  pofition  for  one  in  a  quite 
j  his  looks  and  gef- 


tures  now,  methought,  had  fomewhat 
like  frantrck  in  thenij  he  beat  his  head 
againil  the  wainfcot,  (lamped,  and  ever 
and  anon  burtf  into  the  mort  vehement 
exclamations  j  fome  of  which  are  thefe— i 
How  unhappy  a  creature  is  man!  The 
very  reafbn  wu  are  fb  proud  of  makes 
us  mifcrable!  The  brutes,  equally 
void  of  paffions  as  of  forrow,  neither 
feel  torments  here,  nor  dread  a  future 
hell !  What  will  poor  Charlotte  fay 
on  reading  of  my  letter  !  How  wil 
my  father  fnpport  the  Itoryof  my  fate, 
when  it  mall  reach  his  ears !  Wretch, 
wretch,  thai  I  am!  born  to  be  a  curfc 
to  all  who  love  me!' 
The  return  of  the  chairman  brought 
hirn  a  little  to  his  fenfes,  and  he  de- 
manded haftily  whether  he  had  got  an 
anfwer  from  Count  Cogdy  j  to  which  the 
man  replied— 

Chairman.  No,  Sir.  I  went  there 
firft,  but  the  people  of  the  houfe  told  me 
he  was  not  Itirring,  nor  they  believed 
would  be  for  a  great  while  j  fo  I  went  on 
to  Madam  Charlotte's,  and  left  the  letter 
with  her  maid,  as  your  honour  bid  me  ; 
but  I  h:<d  not  got  above  half  the  (treet, 
before  her  footboyran  after  me,  andfaid 
his  lady  would  ipeak  to  mej  on  which 
I  went  back  with  him. 

Ckrimont.  Charlotte  already  up!  that's 
ftrangje. — What  did  (he  fay  to  you? 

Chairman.  •  Sir,  fhe  only  a  iked  where 
the  gentleman  was  that  fent  the  letter  by 
me,  and  whether  you  were  alone.  I 
told  her  you  were  at  home,  ami  that 
there  was  nobody  with  you  that  I  fiiw. 
She  laid  it  was  very  well,  and  1  came 
&wayj  went  again  fo  the  count's,  and 
waited  there  till  his  own  man  told  me 
that  his  mailer  had  not  been  in  bed  above 
two  hours,  and  he  was  fnre  would  not 
rifts  till  twelve  or  one  o'clock  at  foonert; 
faid  I  might  leave  the  letter,  and  come 
about  that  time  for  an  anfwer.  Now 
as  1  did  not  know  whether  that  would 
be  proper,  I  thought  it  bcift  to  bring  it 
back. 

Clerimont.  You  did  well.  I  mall  fee 
him  myfelf, 

Oa  this  the  chairman  laid  down  the 
letter  on  the  tab'e;  and  nnUing  Cicr-i- 
mont  had  no  farther  commands  tor  him, 
withdrew.  Cleiimoiu  then  fell  into  a 
fecond  paufe,  but  it  laited  not  long,  and 
he  cried  out—'  Yes,  I  will  go.  An! 

*  perhaps  'tis  better  that  he  did  not  fee 

*  my  billet ;  he  might  have  found  fome 
'  w.iy  to  evade  the  challenge  that  I  lent 

F  f  «  h* 
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'  himj  but  I  fliafl  now  furprize  and 
*  force  him  to  accept  it.* 

While  he  was  fpeaking,  he  ftepped 
to  the  clofet,  and  brought  out  a  pair  of 
pocket- piilols,  with  fonie ammunition  to 
load  them  with:  he  was  juft  beginning 
to  perform  that  work,  when  the  maid  of 
the  houfe  came  up,  and  told  him  a  lady 
defired  to  fpeak  with  him.  Clerimont 
turned  haftily  about;  but  before  he  had 
time  to  fpeak,  his  fair  gueft  was  in  the 
room.  Charlotte,  (for  it  was  (he  herfelf, 
but  extremely  difordered  both  in  her  drefs 
and  looks)  on  finding  how  Clerimont 
was  employed,  thus  accofted  him— 

Charlotte.  Oh,  Clerimont !  Cleri- 
mont! what  means  that  cruel  letter  you 
jull  now  fent  me  ?  Wherefore  thefe 
dreadful  piey.arations?  Xell  me,  this 
inftant  teil  me,  or  I  /hall  die  with  ap- 
prehcnfion  ! 

Clerimont.  Ah,  Charlotte!  never  till 
now  unwelcome  to  my  fight,  why,  in 
this  fatal  moment,  dolt  th'ou  fet  before 
me  that  Mnielick  form,  which  ferves  but 
to  remind  me  more  of  the  heaven  I  have 
loft! 

Charlotte.  Shock  not  my  foul  with 
thi?  deipaii ,  yet  rniejly  conceal  from  me 
tr.e  cauf  !  I  have  a  right  to  be  made 
the  pa.  IK:  of  your  griefs  as  well  as 
joys.  Spe.ik,  then,  I  conjure  youj  let 
me  know  all. 

C.enmont.     I  cannot* 

Cbarl'tte.  YOU  low  me  not,  if  you 
hitle  augh1  from  me.  The;  woi  it  of  evils 
coi.W  no:  give  me  half  the  pain  as  this 
vncertaimy.  Clear,  then,  the  tempeft  on 
your  hrow;  compofe  your  mind;  re- 
move »h-,)fe  m  rderous  inftruments  from 
my  fight,  an dn  *  Ha i  what's  here! 

In  pointing  towards  the  p  idols,  (he 
faw  the  letter  directed  to  Count  Cogdy  j 
which  fhc  haftiiy  fnatched  up,  and  went 
on  i"g— 

Charlotte.  A  letter  to  that  infamous 
villain!— Ah!  then  I  guefs  what  has 
happened  i  fome  curfed  gaming  quarrel ! 
•—  Clei  imout,  I  muft  read  this  letter, 

Clerimont*  You  may  ;  it  will  in  part 
reveal  what  my  tongue  has  notthepower 
to  utter. 

Ever  fmce  my  coming  into  the  room, 
I  had  been  extremely  impatient  to  fee 
the  contents  of  this  billet;  fo  while  the 
Jady,  with  a  trembling  hand,  was  break- 
ing  open  the  leal,  I  flipped  behind  her, 
and  read,  at  the  fame  time  ihe  did,  thefe 
lines— 


'  T  Remember  that,  in  the  midft  of  my 
•*•  '  confufioo  laft  night,  you  offered^ 
to  give  me  rry  revenge  whenever  { 
mould  demand  it  j  which  I  now  do? 
and  expect  you  will  meet  me  within 
an  hour  in  the  long  field  behind  the 
bafon  in  Mary-le-Bon,  armed  with 
fword  and  piftplj  for  it  is  not  with 
cards  or  dice  we  now  muft  try  our 
flcill.  You  have  left  me  nothing  but 
my  life  to  Ipfe,  and  I  am  impatient 
till  1  (lake  it  againft  yours.  Come 
without  a  fecondj  for  I  know  no  gen- 
tleman whom  I  would  demean  fo  far 
as  to  engage  him  with  any  of  your  in- 
fampus  affociates,  If  you  refute  to 
comply  with  this  fummons,  which 
dots  you  too  much  honour,  you  may 
depend  that,  the  firft  time  I  fee  you, 
in  what  place  foeverit  be,  I  (hall  make 
you  an  example  to  all  fcoundrels, 
cheats,  and  cowards.  So  no  more 
at  prefent  from 

'   CLERIMONT. 

«  P.  S.    Send   yoqr   anfwer  by  the 

«  bearer.* 

Charlotte.  Then  you  would  fight! 
would  hazard  a  life  fo  precious  to  me, 
only  in  revenge  for  being  defrauded  of 
a  paltry  fum!  Pray  how  much  have 
you  lolt? 

Clerimont.     My  all. 

Charlotte.     £e  more  explicit. 

He  then  related  to  her  all  the  parti- 
culars of  his  misfortune;  which,  as  the 
reader  is  already  acquainted  with,  would 
be  needlefs  to  repeat.  When  he  had 
given  over  fpeaking,  Charlotte,  with 
the  greatelt  ferenity  and  fweetnefs,  faid 
to  him— 

Charlotte.  And  is  this  all  that  has 
difconcerted  you  in  fo  terrible  a  man- 
ner ? 

Clerimont.  What  means  my  Char- 
lotte?  Ami  not  a  beggar!  irrecover- 
ably a  beggar ! 

Charlotte.  How  can  that  be,  when  you 
fay  the  writings  will  be  returned  to  you 
on  payment  of  a  thoufand  pounds  ?  and! 
am  not  I  in  po(Ten*ion  of  eight  times  that 
fum,  which,  with  myfejf,  you  are  fhortly 
to  be  matter  of  ? 

Clerimont.  Plunder  nay  Charlotte! 
No,  forbid  it  honour,  juftice,  love! 
Firft  let  me  perifh  { 

fit**** 
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Sbtiflottt.  Be  not  fo  raft;  You 
muft,  you  lhall  accept  it. 

Clenmont.  Oh,  Charlotte !  'could  I 
ahuie  iuth  goodnefs,  I  were  a  villain^ 
meaner,  viler  far  than  he  that  has  un- 
done me! 

Charlotte.  Indeed  I  will  not  be  de- 
nied: and  if  you  perfift  in  thisobftinacy, 
will  go  myfelf  in  perfon,  pay  the  money, 
and  redeem  the  obligation. 

Clerimont.  Oh,  fpeak  not,  think  not, 
of  fuch  a  thing,  unlefs  you  wifti  to  fee 
me  turn  againft  myfelf  one  of  thofe  wea- 
pons I  intended  for  my  adverfary ! 

Charlotte.  Hold,  Clerimont !  For- 
bear to  fright  me  thus!— Juft  as  you 
(poke,  a  fudden  thought  ftarted  into 
my  head,  as  if  there  were  a  way  to  rid 
you  of  this  incumbrance  without  any 
expence  either  to  yourfelf  or  me. 

Clerimont.   How  I  By  what  miracle ! 

Charlotte.  The  projeft  is  not  yet  quite 
fafhioned  in  my  brain.  But  you  mud 
come  with  me  to  my  lodgings,  for  I  dare 
not  truft  you  with  yoiirielf.  As  we  go, 
perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  bring  my  fcheme 
to  more  perfection  i 

Clerimont.  Oh,  Charlotte,  thy  foft- 
«efs  quite  unmans  me  ! 

Charlotte.  No,  it  is  your  own  de- 
fpair  unmans  you.  Let  me  prevail  on 
you  to  give  only  fome  refpite  to  thefe  hor- 
rible ideas. 

Clerimont.  Well,  you  muft  beobey- 
$d.  I  will  defer  the  execution  of  my 
intentions  till  another  day* 
*  Charlotte  feemed  transported  at  hav- 
ing won  thus  far  upon  him;  and  a  coach 
being  called,  they  both  went  into  it.  I 
liftened  to  the  directions  given  where  to 
drive;  and,  eager  to  know  what  turn 
this  affair  would  take,  followed  on  foot 
ag  fall  as  I  was  able. 


CHAk    V* 

IMAY  POSSIBLY  BECOME  THE  SUB* 
JECT  OF  SOME  FUTURE  COMEDY, 
AS  THERE  IS  NOTHING  IN  THE 

STORY  THAT  CAN  BE  OBJECT- 
ED TO  AT  THE  LICENCE-OF- 
FICE. 

AMONG  all  the  indefatigable  en- 
quiries I  had  fo  long  been  making 
after  things  intended  to  be  kept  fecret, 
sever  had  my  curiofity  met  with  a  greater 
difappointraent  than  it  did  at  the  time  t 


am  fpeaking  of.  I  arrived  at  the  houfe 
where  Charlotte  lodged  the  very  moment 
that  the  coach  which  brought  that  lady 
and  her  lover  thither  was  difcharged  and 
driving  off;  and  had  the  mortification  to 
fee  the  door  (hut  when  I  was  not  at  the 
diftance  of  above  ten  paces  from  it. 
Every  prefent  minute,  however,  flatter- 
ing me  with  the  hopes  that  the  fucceed- 
ing  ones  would  be  more  fuccefsful,  I 
waited,  though  I  cannot  fay  with  much 
patience,  about  two  hours;  no  one  having 
any  occafion,  I  fuppofe,  either  to  go  in 
or  out.  At  laft  a  friendly  baker  knocked 
at  the  door  ;  which  being  •pened,  I  took 
the  opportunity  to  flip  in  while  he  deli- 
vered a  loaf  of  bread  to  the  fervant  of 
the  houfe. 

I  went  up  ftairs,  and  found  the  per- 
fons  I  fought  for  in  the  dining-room. 
But  here,  alas!  I  was  a  fecond  time  dif- 
appointed.}  the  grand  confultation  be-, 
tween  them  was  over  before  my  en- 
trance, and  what  I  heard  after  I  came 
in  could  not  make  me  able  to  form  ^ny 
judgment  of  the  fubjeft  they  had  been 
upon.  I  could  only  know  that  fomething 
of  great  moment  had  been  concluded,  as 
the  reader  will  eafily  perceive  by  the  fol* 
lowing  fliort  dialogue— 

Charlotte.  You  cannot  imagine  how- 
much  you  have  obliged  me  by  this  con- 
feflion;  but  I  will  not  detain  you,  left 
the  villain  mould  be  gone  out.  Re» 
member  to  fix  the  appointment  at  feven, 
or  between  feven  and  eight,  this  even- 
ing. 

Clerimont.     Yes,  yes. 

Charlotte.  By  that  time  I  fliall  be 
able  to  get  every  thing  in  order;  and  you 
will  fee  I  fliall  play  my  part  as  well  as 
the  beft  aclrefs  of  them  all.  Do  you 
take  care  that  no  unguarded  look  or  word 
gives  the  count  any  room  to  fufpeft  you 
are  lefs  in  good-humour  than  you  pre* 
tend  to  be. 

Clerimont.  Fear  not ;  I  (hall  be  can. 
tious  not  to  fpoil  fo  good  a  plot  by  my 
ill  performance. 

Charlotte.  If  it  fucceeds,  as  I  have 
not  the  lead  doubt  it  will,  the  ftory  wilt 
be  a  fubjecl  of  mirth  for  us  as  laitihgas 
our  lives, 

Clerimont.  And  as  lafting  a  fubjeft 
for  my  admiration  of  the  wit  and  con- 
trivance of  my  dear,  dear  ChMflotte. 

Charlotte.   Well,  well,  deter  your  en,. 

comiuiTia  till  a  more  feafonable  oppor-^ 

tunity.     I  long,  methink*,  to  have  this 

Ffi  bufmeft 
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bufmefs  over;  and  it  is  high  time  for 
you  to  begin  to  fet  the  firft  wheel  of 
our  machine  in  motion. 

Clerimont.  I  am  going.  Adieu,  my 
love* 

He  accompanied  thefe  words  with  a 
*ery  tender  and  paffionate  falute,  then 
left  the  room.  Though  I  eaiily  perceived 
that  Charlotte  had  fomewhat  of  great 
importance  to  tranfacl  in  this  affair,  yet, 
as  I  could  not  be  in  two  places  at  once, 
I  chofe  to  follow  Clerimont.  He  went 
dire&ly  to  Cogdy's.  lodgings;  and,  on 
aiking  if  he  were  at  home,  was  (hewed 
into  a  handfome  parlour;  where,  after 
waiting  about  a  minute,  the  count's  fer- 
*ant  came  to  him,  and  laid  his  matter 
had  not  been  long  out  of  bed,  and  was 
not  quite  dreffed,  but  deftred  he  would 
walk  up  ;  which  he  did,  with  his  Invi- 
fible  attendant  clofe  behind  him.  The 
count  no  fooner  faw  him  enter,  than  he 
ran  to  embrace  him  with  a  French  com- 
flaifance,  faying  at  the  fame  time— 

Cogdy.  Dear  Clerimont,  I  am  glad 
to  fee  you. 

Clerimont.  My  dear  count,  a  lucky 
morning  to  you.  I  behaved  fomewhat 
oddly  laft  night,  and  could  not  be  eafy 
till  I  came  and  aflced  your  pardon. 

Cogdy.  Oh,  Sir,  you  have  it,  you  have 
it  j  I  thought  no  more  of  it.  I  know  it 
is  natural  for  a  gentleman  to  be  a  littlt 
out  of  humour  at  fiiftlofing  his  mo- 
ney. 

Clerimont.  But  I  was  lefs  excufable 
than  you  imagine  j  for,  to  confefs  the 
truth,  I  had,  in  Bank-bills,  upwards 
of  twothoufand  pounds  lying  in  my  bu- 
reau at  home;  fo  was  under  no  neceflUy 
either  of  playing  upon  tick,  or  of  trou- 
bling a  lawyer  to  mortgage  the  revei  fion 
-of  my  eftate. 

Cogdy.  Is  it  poflible  !  Are  you  in 
tru-neft  ? 

Clerimont.  To  convince  you  I  am 
fo,  you  (hall  have  the  teftimony  of  your 
own  eyes.  See  here,  count— and  here. 

Jn  (peaking  this,  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket-book.  Yeveral  bills  to  the  amount 
of  the  fum  he  had  mentioned.  The 
count  ftretched  his  eyes  broad  openj 
looked  at  the  bills,  teemed  much  fur- 
prized,  and  (aid — 

Cogdy.  Theic  are  Bank-bills,  indeed! 

Clerimoltt.  Aye,  J  can  turn  them 
info'ieady  fpecie  at  any  banker's  in 
town. 

•  Cogdy.  Well,  I  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing how  a  man  who  had  two  thculand 


pounds  by  him  could  fuffer  himfelf  to  &t 
difconcerted  at  the  lofs  of  one. 

Clerimont*  Hang  it,  it  was  not  the 
lofs  of  the  money  that  vexed  mej  but  I 
had  the  hyppo,  and  that  damned  hyp 
makes  one  affront  one's  beft  friends. 

Cogdyt  So,  then,  1  fuppdCe  you  will 
redeem  your  mortgage  ? 

Clerimbnt.  Time  enough  for  that, 
But,  now  I  think  on  it,  you  offered  me 
my  revenge,  and  Til  e'en  try  my  chance 
once  more. 

Cogdy.     As  how  ? 

Clerimont.  Why,  flake  one  of  theft 
thoufandsagamft  my  mortgage,  fo  eithef 
win  the  horfe  or  lofe  the  faddle. 

Cogdy.  With  all  my  heart:  whenever 
you  pleafe. 

Clerimont.  Let  it  be  to-night,  then. 

Cogdy.  Agreed.  Will  you  day  and 
dine  with  me? 

Clerimont.  I  am  engaged  with  a 
young  fellow  juft  come  to  town,  and  to 
the  pofleffion  of  a  great  eftate  j  but  I 
will  meet  you  at  night,  and  perhaps 
bring  him  with  me. 

Cogdy.  Do;  I  (hall  be  glad  of  his 
acquaintance. 

Clerimont.  We  knew  one  another  in 
the  country :  he  will  go  any  where  with 
me. — But,  harkye,  count,  I  don't  like 
rhat  hotif -  we  were  in  laft  night;  every 
thing  in  it,  methinks,  has  the  face  or" 
poverty  and  ill-lvfck.  My  young  (park 
is  vaftly  nice,  and  will  be  apt  to  turn  up 
his  nofe  at  ir.  Can't  you  think  of  a 
more  agreeable  place  ? 

Cogdy,  I  knowoffeveral.  The  only 
reafon  that  makes* me  chufe  to  gcr  thi- 
ther fo  often  is,  beraufe  I  think  it  the 
moft  fafe.  This  cm  fed  aft -of  parlia- 
ment, has  laid  fuch  reftriclion  on  us  who 
love  play,  that  it  is  not  every  where  we 
dare  venture  to  indulge  ourfclves  in  that 
diverfion. 

Clerimont.  What  objection  have  you 
to  Mixum's,  in  ******  Street? 

Cogdy.  'Tis  a  good  houfe,  and  ex- 
cellent accommodation.  But  don't  you, 
know  that  it  was  fearched  three  or  four 
rig-hts  ago  by  a  whole  pofife  of  confta- 
bles?  ' 

Clerimont.  Yes,  but  they  found  no- 
thing of  what  they  came  to  look  for; 
therefore  the  moft  fecure  at  prefent,  as 
they  will  fcarce  come  again  in  hafte. 

Cogdy.  Well,  then,  we  will  meet 
there,  if  you  pleafe.  At  what  hour  ? 

Clerimont.  Seven,  or  a  little  after,  if 
it  iuitsyou. 
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Extremely  well :  then  we  (hall 
ave  the  whole  evening  before  us. 

He  was  about  to  take  his  leave,  and 
had  rofe  up  for  that  purpofe,  when 
Wheedle,  Hazard,  and  Coaxum,  came 
all  together  into  the  room ;  they  feemed 
3.  little  furprized  at  feeing  him  there,  but 
ialuted  him  with  their  ufual  familiarity. 

Hazard.  Hah !  dear  Cierimont, 
good  morning  to  you. 

Wheedle.  Now  you  look  like  your- 
felf  again;  you  were  quite  another  man 
laft  night. 

Coaxum,  Aye,  faith,  you  muft  ex- 
pect to  be  well  roafted. 

Cierimont.  I  know  I  deferve  it.  But 
you  muft  defer  your  farcafms  till  night, 
for  I  am  in  great  hafte  at  prefent  j  fo, 
gentlemen,  yourfervant. 

He  was  going  out  of  the  room  with 
thefe  words;  but,  juftas  he  came  to  the 
door,  he  turned  back,  and  faid  to  Count 
Cogdy— 

Clerimvnt.  Be  fure,  count,  not  to 
forget  to  bring  the  writings  with  you. 

Cogdy,  No,  no;  they  have  never  been 
out  of  my  pocket  fince  you  delivered 
them  to  me  bit  night. 

There  pafled  no  more  between  them : 
Cierimont  went  hattily  down  ftairs,  and 
I  gladly  would  have  followed  him;  but 
Hazard  and  Wheedle  happened  to  ftand 
between  the  door  and  the  corner  where  I 
had  unluckily  ported  myfelf,  fo  that  it 
was  impolftblefor  me  to  removemy  quar- 
ters without  running  a  very  great  rifque 
of  being  felt  either  by  the  one  or  the 
other.  During  the  fhort  time  I  was 
compelled  to  ftay,  I  heard  the  following 
converfation,  which  I  would  not  trouble 
rny  readers  with  the  repetition  of,  but  to 
mew  what  monlters  of  mankind  thefe 
degenerate  wretches  are  who  get  their 
livelihood  by  gaming. 

Coaxum.  What  does  he  mean  by 
writings?  Sure  he  is  not  going  -to  re- 
deem his  mortgage ! 

Cogdy.  No;  but  he  is  going  to  fend 
a  thouland,  or,  it  is  likely,  two  thou- 
iand  pounds  after  it.  We  have  made 
an  appointment  to  play  again  to-night. 

Hazard.     What,  upon  tick  ? 

Wheedle.  Phoo  t  that  is  doing  of  no- 
thing; the  fool  has  no  more  tftates  in  re- 
yerfion  to  make  over. 

Cogdy.  You  cannot  imagine  me  fo 
weak  as  to  lofe  my  time  with  a  fellow. 
that  has  no  money  nor  cfFe&s  j  no,  no, 


I  always  go  upon  good  grounds.  I  tell 
you  he  has  two  thoufand  pounds  in 
Bank-bills  j  he  (hewed  them  tome. 

Hazard,    How  did  he  come  by  them? 

Cogdy.  'Tis  no  matter  to  us  how  he 
came  by  them;  we  are  fure  of  making 
them  ours  before  we  deep. 

Wheedle.  They  muft  certainly  be 
bills  his  father  has  intruded  him  with  to 
buy  ftock  either  for  himlelf  or  feme  of 
his  friends  in  the  country.  The  young 
fellow  will  hang  hirrfelf  to-morrow, 
when  he  reflects  on  what  he  has  done. 

Hazard.  Let  him  hang  himfelf, 
when  we  have  got  all  he  has  to  lofe. 

Cogdy.  Aye,  aye.  But  I  can  tell 
you  better  news  than  this:  he  brings  a 
rich  young  heir  with  him;  one  that 
knows  nothing  of  the  world;  a  mere 
fap,  a  greenhorn.  There  will  be  fleec- 
ing, my  boys! 

Juft  as  the  count  had  done  fpeaking, 
fome  little  noife  in  the  ftreet  made  them 
all  run  to  the  windows;  by  which  means 
I  got  the  fo  much  wimed-for  oppor- 
tunity of  efcaping  from  my  confine- 
ment. When  I  found  myfelf  at  liberty, 
I  began  to  confider  not  only  on  what  I 
had  feen  and  heard,  but  alib  on  what  I 
had  not  feen  nor  heard.  I  was  (rill  as 
much  in  the  dark  as  ever  as  to  Char- 
lotte's contrivance,  and  could  not  keep 
myfelf  from  fretting  at  the  many  difap- 
pointments  I  hid  met  with  on  that  ac- 
count ;  I  was  doomed,  however,  to  re- 
ceive yet  one  more. 

Though  I  doubted  not  but  when  the 
gamefters  met  the  whole  would  be  laid 
open  to  me,  yet  the  time  feemed  too  te- 
dious for  my  impatience,  I  wanted  to. 
know  the  bufinefs  of  the  plot  before  I 
faw  it  a&ed,  and  fet  myfelf  to  think  on 
the  mod  probable  means  to  accomplish 
my  defigns.  Accordingly  I  went  to  the 
lodgings  of  Charlotte,  hoping  to  find 
Cierimont  there,  and  difcover  fome. 
thing  firther  bythedifcourfe  they  would 
have  together;  but,  to  my  great  morti- 
fication, perceived  the  rooms  quite 
empty,  excepting  a  little  lap-dog  lying 
on  a  cufhion  before  the  fire.  I  had  now 
no  other  reiburce  than  to  go  home  to 
dinner,  which  I  did;  and  after  having 
got  my  Tablets  rrra'de  ready  to  receive  a 
new  hnpreflion,  diverted  myfelf  in  the 
beft  manner  I  could  till  the  hour  arrived 
which  enabled  me  to  explore  what  af 
prefent  appeared  fo  myfterious  to  jne. 
CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 

WILL  PUT  A  FINAL  PERIOD  TO  THE 
SUSPENCE  OF  MY  READERS;  IN 
RELATION  TO  CLERIMONT  AND 
CHARLOTTKi 

AS  precious  a  thing  as  time  is,  and 
as  much  as  I  always  knew  the 
real  value  of  it,  the  hours,  methought, 
jnoved  flowly  on  till  the  clock  ftruck 
feven,  and  told  me  that  I  might  now 
hope  for  the  full  eclairciflement  of  an  ad- 
venture I  had  already  taken  fo  much 
fruitlefs  pains  to  explore.  Pretty  le- 
cure,  however^  that  I  mould  not  lofe  my 
labour  any  more  on  this  occafion,  I  went 
with  great  glee  and  jollity  of  mind  to  the 
houfe  of  Mr*  Mixum.  Count  Cogdy 
and  his  three  aflbciates  came  prefe'ntly 
after,  and  were  (hewn  into  the  beft  room, 
where  I  accompanied  them;  On  their 
calling  for  wine,  Mixum  tame  up  with 
it  himfelf,  to  pay  his  compliments, as  not 
having  feen  them  for  a  confiderable  time} 
and  there  enfued  fome  difcourfe  concern- 
ing the  fearch-warrant  that  had  been 
granted  againft  the  houfe,  the  manner 
in  which  thofe  perfons  who  were  there 
had  made  their  efcape  from  the  officers, 
and  fuch  like  affairs;  which  not  being 
at  all  material  to  my  purpofe,  I  regard- 
ed not,  nor  fpread  my  Tablets  to  re^- 
ceive. 

Within  about  half  an  hour  Clcrimont 
and  his  young  friend  appeared.  The 
firft  fight  of  the  latter  extremely  ftruck 
me }  I  thought  I  had  fomewhere  leen  that 
/ace,  but  when,  or  where,  or  on  what 
occafion,  I  could  not  prefently  recol- 
lect, and  it  was  fome  minutes  before  I 
Knew  this  feeming  beau  for  a  real  belle; 
in  fine,  it  was  no  other  than  Charlotte 
herfelf.  She  was,  indeed,  fo  artfully 
difguifed  in  al]  points,  that  a  perfon 
much  better  acquainted  with  her  fea- 
tures might  have  been  deceived;  her 
cheeks,  which  had  naturally  no  more 
red  in  them  than  was  neceflary  to  pre- 
lerve  her  complexion  from  the  character 
of  a  dead  palenefs,  were  now,  by  the 
help  of  carmine  or  Portugal  pafte,  of 
a  high  rucidy  colour;  her  eye-brows, 
which  were  of  a  fine  light  brown,  w  re 
now  black  as  jet  j  and  that  fweet  and  mo- 
deft  air  fo  becoming  in  the  amiable  Char- 
lotte, converted  into  on,e  all  bold  and 
rakifh. 


Clerimont,  with  a  well-duTembiea 
gaiety  in  his  voice  and  countenance,pre- 
fented  her  to  the  company,  telling  them 
he  had  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  t 
friend,  whofe  cofiverfation  he  doubt- 
ed not  would  be  agreeable  to  them- 
They  received  her  with  the  greateft  po- 
litenefs  and  good-breeding:  for  I  muftr 
here  obferve,  that  though  thefe  men, 
either  through  the  calamities  of  the 
times,  ortheii  own  mifmanagement  and 
ill-conduc"l,  were  reduced  to  the  wretched 
courfc  they  now  took  for  fubfiftence, 
they  had  all  of  them  been  endowed  with 
a  liberal  education,  and  knew  how  to 
behave  like  perfons  of  real  honour  and 
fafhion  whenever  they  found  it  fuitable 
to  their  intereft  to  do  fo.  ,  The  glafi 
went  round  two  or  three  times,  while 
they  talked  only  on  ordinary  matters; 
but  our  fair  Amazon  being  impatient,  I 
fuppofc,  to  put  the  finiftiing  ftroke  to 
the  ftratagem  me  had  formed,  ftarted 
up  on  a  fudden,  and  faid— 

Charlotte.  Well,  but;  gentlemen, 
how  are  we  to  pafs  the  evening?  I  hope 
in  iomething  more  agreeable  than  mere 
chit-chat?  Clerimont  talked  of  play, 
and  I  Ite  you  have  implements  ready. 

Cogdy.  Sir,  we  amufe  ourfelves  that 
way  fometimes;  and,  if  you  chufe  it» 
mail  be  ready  to  oblige  you. 

Charlotte.  Oh,  by  all  means;  I  love 
play  extravagantly:  themufickof  adice- 
box  is  to  me  beyond  all  Handel's  opera! 
and  oratorios;  here  is  more  real  har- 
mony than  in  the  fpheres  therhfelves, 
and  I  could  dance  eternally  to  the  found. 
Come,  gentlemen,  which  of  you  will 
engage  me  ?  I  have  fome  ioofe  pieces 
in  my  pocket,  which  I  am  ready  to  throw 
away,  if  chance  mould  fo  determine. 

Hazard.  Then,  Sir,  I  am  your  man, 
if  you  think  fit;  for  I  know  the  count 
has  made  an  agreement  to  play  with 
Clerimont  on  a  very  particular  occa- 
fion. 

Charlotte.  Then,  Sir,  I  will  content 
myfelf  a  while  with  being  a  by-ftander. 

Hazard.  You  need  not,  Sir;  you 
fee  here  are  more  tables  than  one. 

Charlotte.  Ave;  but  I  chule  to  bet 
on  my  friend's  fide. 

Hazard.  Nay,  as  you  pleafe  for  that: 
we  (hall  any  of  us  be  ready  to  take  you 
up. 

The  count  and  Clerimont  being  now 

in  an  attitude  to  play,  and  the  writings 

laid  down  on  the  one  fide,  and  a  thoufand 

pound 
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aound  Bank-bill  on  the  other,  Char- 
lotte cried  out— 

Charlotte.  What!  paper  again  ft 
parchment !  Thefe  are  the  oddeft  (takes 
I  ever  faw.  Yours,  Clerimont,  I  think, 
is  a  thoufand  pounds? 

Cogdy.  I  affure  you,  Sir,  that  mine 
is  the  hill  equivalent. 

Charlotte.  I  believe  fo.  But,  before 
you  begin,  you  mud  give  me  leave  to 
Ipeak  a  word  or  two. 

Cogdy.     As  many  as  you  pleafe,  Sir. 

Charlotte.  It  is  only  this— You  muft 
lote,  count. 

Cogdy.     Muft  lofe,  Sir! 

Charlotte.     Aye,  Sir,  muft  Icrfe. 

Cogdy.  That,  Sir,  will  happen,  as 
Fortune  (hall  decree. 

CKarlotte.  Sir,  I  ftand  in  the  place 
of  Fortune,  and  tell  you  that  you  muft 
lofethofe  writings  to  Clerimont. 

Hazard.     What  means  all  this! 

Cogdy.    I  do  »pt  umjerftand  you,  Sir. 

Charlotte.  I  will  fpeak  plainer.  Your 
falfe  dice  will  be  of  no  iervice  fp  you  at 
this  time.  You  muft  willingly  return 
to  Clerimont  thatdeed  of  reversion  which 
you  drew  him  in  to  fign  as  a  feciuity 
for  money  you  had  bafely  cheated  him 
of:  I  fay  willingly;  for,  if  you  do  not, 
I  am  come  prepared  with  means  to  force 
you  to  it. 

Cogdy.  Sir,  I  fcorn  both  your  words 
and  threats.  I  never  cheated  ajiy  man; 
nor  will  part  with  what  chance  has  be- 
ftowed  upon  me. 

Hazard.  'Sdeath  !  (hall  we  be  bul- 
lied by  ftich  a  prig! 

Charlotte.  None  of  your  big  words;; 
I  have  that  will  filence  you.  See  here, 
the  copy  of  a  warrant  from  Juftice  Fer- 
•»t,  to  apprehend  and  bring  before  him 
the  bodies  of  George  Van  Hellmock, 
alias  Count  Cogdy,  John  Hazard,  Tho- 
mas Wheedle,  and  William  Coaxum. 
•The  original  of  this  is  in  the  hands  of 
perfons  who,  on  thp  leaft  ftamp  of  my 
foot,  willxomeup  and  put  it  in  execu- 
tion. 

The  gamefters  now  looked  on  each 
ettur  with  all  the  marks  of  confternation  j 
but,  before  they  had  time  to  make  any 
reply  to  what  Charlotte  had  faid,  Mix^ 
urn,  all  pale  and  trembling,  came  run- 
ning into  the  room,  and  faid— 

Mixum.  Oh,  gentlemen,  we  are  all 
undone!  Three  or  four  cpnftables  are 
*t  the  door?  one  of  my  drawers  faw 
them  as  he  went  out  to  carry  a  pint  of 
vine  to  a  neighbour's  houfe;  and  there 


is  a  young  man  below,  too,  who  I  dare 
fay  is  a  fpy;  for  he  does  not  ftay  in  the 
room,  but  walks  backwards  and  for- 
wards in  the  entry,  and  looks  at  every 
body  as  they  pafs  by$  fo  that  there  is  no 
efcapin^f,  either  one  way  or  the  other. 

Charlotte.  He  tells  you  truth;  the 
per  Ion  he  fpeaks  of  is  planted  there 
by  me,  and,  on  my  giving  the  fignal, 
will  call  in  his  myrmidons;  fo  that  you 
have  nothing  for  it  but  to  deliver  the 
writings  quietly  to  Clerimont :  if  you 
do  this,  I  will  mftantly  go  down,  and 
fend  away  the  officers,  under  pretence 
that  the  information  was  wrong,  and 
that  no  gamefters  are  here. 

Cogdy.  Confufion  !  What  is  to  be 
done ! 

Hazard.  'Sdeath,  count,  do  not  part 
with  the  writings!  We'll  fight  our  way 
through  them! 

Charlotte.  Nay,  then,  I  give  the  fig- 
nal. 

She  advanced  towards  the  door  with 
thefe  words  ;  but  Mixum  threw  himfelf 
between,  and,  with  the  moft  pity-mov- 
ing gefture,  faid — 

Mixum.  Hold,  Sir,  I  befeech  you! 
Confkier,  I  never  offended  you !  Do  not 
ruin  me  and  my  houie  for  ever ! 

Clerimont.  Oh,  you  will  be  provided 
with  lodgings  in  Bridewell,  and  fare  no 
worle  than  thefe  worthy  gentlemen  here, 
your  cuftomers. 

Cogdy.  Well,  I  did  not  think  Mr. 
Clerimont  would  have  turned  informer, 
Clerimont.  Nor  did  I  think  I  had 
affociated  myfelf  with  common  (harpers, 
cheats,  and  villains,  till  lait  night  con- 
vinced me  of  it. 

Charlotte.  Thefe  altercations  are 
only  lofs  of  timcj  the  officers  will  be  im- 
patient. Speak,  count,  rofolve  at  oncej 
(hall  I  difmifs,  or  call  them  to  the  exer- 
cifeof  their  function  ? 

Cogdy.  Hell  and  the  devil!— What 
fay  you,  gentlemen  ? 

Wheedle.  E'en  give  up  the  writings, 
ami  i  he  devil  g»  with  them ! 

Coaxum.     Aye,  aye,  give  them  up. 
Hazard.     Since  there  is  no  remedy, 
I  give  my  vote. 

Cogdy.  Nothing  vexes  me  fo  nwcU 
as  to  be  thus  outwitted,  gulled,  tricked. 
—There,  Mr.  Clerimont,  take  back 
your  mortgage.  But  I  muft  tell  you. 
Sir,  that  you  have  not  afted  like  a  gen- 
tleman 

Clerimont.  I  threw  off  the  gentle- 
man when  I  condefcended  to  play  in 

iuch 
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fuch  company.  A  gamefter  is  the  low- 
eft  and  moft  infamous  of  all  characters} 
way,  the  moft  dangerous,  too;  worfe 
even  than  a  highway  robber;  he  takes 
but  part  j  you  plunder,  without  remorfe, 
the  whole  fortune  of  him  whom  you  de- 
coy into  your  fnares.  Nor  can  there  be 
any  excule  from  your  neceffitjes,  while 
we  have  fo  numerous  a  fleet  and  land- 
ing army,  which  are  continually  want- 
ing recruits,  and  refufe  none  who  have 
Ittalth  and  vigour. 

Cogdj-  Sir,  you  have  got  what  you 
wanted  j  fo  pray  keep  your  remonttrances 
to  yourfelf, 

Charlotte,  Aye,  aye,  advice  is  loft 
on  fuch  hardened  profligates.  Come, 
let  us  go. 

Clerimont,     I  attend  you. 
Neither  Clerimont  nor  his  fair  cham- 
pion faid  any  more,   but  went  directly 
out  of  the  room :  a!  vojley  of  curfes  from 
the  mouths  of  all  thefe  mifcreants  pur- 
filed  their  Heps.    I  had  no  inclination  to 
flay  where  I  was;  but,  juft  as  I  pafled 
the  door,  I  heard  Jack  Hazard,  who  was 
the  moft  violent  of  the  four,  fay  to  his 
companions—*  It  is  that  faucy,   pert, 
young  coxcomb,    that  has  fpirited  up 
Clerimont  to  do  all  this  i  but  if  ever  I 
meet  him  in  a  convenient  place,  I'll 
pink  him — I'll  make  a  loop-hole  in  his 
flefh  big  enough  to  let  out  twenty  fuch 
puny  fouls.' 

I  could  not  forbear  laughing  within 
myfelf  at  this  menace  j  which,  though 
it  ftiewed  the  villainous  difpof;tion  of  the 
wretch  who  fpoke  it,  I  knew  it  was  im- 
partible ever  to  reach  the  perfon  it  was 
levelled  againft.  The  amiable  and  witty 
Charlotte  kept  her  promifej  and,  on  her 
coming  down  flairs,  gave  orders  to  the 
young  man  who  waited  her  commands 
to  fend  away  the  conftablesj  after  which 
/be  took  coach  with  her  lover,  attended 
with  as  many  blelfings  and  good-wifhes 
from  Mixum,  as  (he  had  been  loaded 
with  curfes  from  thofe  above. 

As  I  could  expec~k  no  more  from  this 
adventure  than  the  retributions  of  Cleri- 
mont to  his  beloved  Charlotte,  for  the 
happy  deliverance  ftie  had  given  him 
from  destruction,  and  which  I  could 
eafily  conceive  without  hearing,  I  re- 
turned to  my  own  apartment,  in  order 
to  get  my  Tablets  made  ready  for  the 
acquifition  of  fome  new  difcovery.  I 
muft  not,  however,  take  leave  of  thefe 
lovers,  without  letting  the  publick  know 
that  a  marriage  between  them,  which 


had  fome  time  before  been  agreed  upon, 
is  now  confummated ;  and  that  Cleri- 
mont, fmcerely  touched  with  the  danger 
he  has  efcaped,  has  made  a  firm  relb- 
lution  never  to  play  but  for  final!  fums, 
and  for  thofe  only  with  perfons  whole 
honour  and  integrity  he  is.  well  aflured 
of.  As  for  the  gamefters,  they  ftill  con- 
tinue to  infeft  this  great  town,  like  Sa- 
tan, watching  to  devour  all  the  prey 
they  can  get  into  their  clutches.  If  this 
little  narrative  may  warn  any  perfon  t» 
avoid  the  mare,  the  pains  I  have  taken 
to  explain  it  will  be  well  rewarded. 


CHAP.    VII. 

CONTAINS  SOMETHING  WHICH  PER- 
HAPS THERE  ARE  MORE  LADlE* 
THAN  ONE  WILL  NOT  THINK 
THEMSELVES  OBLIGED  TQ  TH£ 
AUTHOR  FOR  REVEALING. 

THERE  is  no  refentment  fo  impla- 
cable and  lafting  as  that  which  is 
occafioned  by  love  converted  into  hatred 
by  ill  treatment;  and  by  the  more  flow 
degree  this  paflion  rifes  in  our  minds, 
the  more  virulent  it  becomes  after  hav-, 
ing  once  gained  poffeflion. 

Cleanthes,  a  gentleman  of  good  fa- 
mily, great  worth,  and  opulent  eftate, 
loved  to  the  moft  romantick  excefs  a 
young  woman  wh< ,  excepting  a  tole- 
rable (hare  of  beauty,  had  no  one  real 
charm  to  recommend  her  to  a  perfon  of 
his  character.  She  was  meanly  born, 
more  meanly  educated  ;  ftie  was  filly, 
vain,  capricious,  and  of  a  reputation  not 
quite  unblemifhed.  Yet  did  he  no 
fooner  become  acquainted  with  her,  than 
he  broke  off  the  addrefles  he  had  long 
made  to  a  lady  of  great  merit  and  for- 
tune; and,  in  a  (hort  time,  contrary  to 
all  the  remonftrances  and  difTuafions  of 
his  friends,  publickly  married  her. 

Being  a  hufband  made  him  not  lefs  a 
lover.  His  obfequioufnefs  is  not  to  be 
paralleled;  his  whole  ftudy  was  to  pj-eafe 
her;  every  fucceeding  day  brought  with, 
it  an  addition  of  his  dotage  of  her;  he 
was  always  happy  in  her  prefence,  never 
eafy  in  her  abfence;  and,  to  ufe  Shake- 
fpeare's  expreflion— 

'  Appetite  increas'd  by  what  it  fed  on.* 

Auglara,  for  fo  (he   is  called,   had 
fo  little  fenfe  of  the  happinefs  flie  en- 
joyed, 
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joyed,  or  affection  or  gratitude  for  the 
man  who  beftowed  it  on  her,  thru  /he 
prefently  gave  the  givateft  looie  to  her 
too  amorous  inclinations;  thought  of 
nothing  but  engaging  new  admirers} 
and,  to  that  end,  made  advances,  which 
it  wo'dd  be  mocking  to  repeat,  to  every 
pretty  fellow  /he  came  in  company  with, 
even  before  the  face  of  her  much- 
injured  hufband;  who,  blinded  by  his 
paflion,  for  a  long  time  looked  on  all 
that  (he  did  as  proceeding  only  from  the 
too  great  vivacity  of  her  temper.  Had 
/he  obferved  the  leaft  degree  of  circum- 
fpeftion  in  her  amours,  he  would  fcarce 
ever  have  believed  there  was  a  poflibi- 
lity  of  her  being  guilty;  but  /he  took 
no  pains  to  deceive  him;  and  though  (he 
knew  he  lived  but  in  her  fight,  was 
fcarce  ever  at  home.;  and,  through  the 
want  either  of  artifice  or  complai- 
fance,  gave  herfelf  not  the  pains  of 
maki  -g  any  excuies  for  her  continual 
rambles. 

This  made  him  at  laft  fall  into  a  deep 
melancholy;  yet  (till  he  loved  her,  and 
£ould  not  for  a  great  while  prevail  on 
himfelf  to  lay  any  reftriclions  on  her 
conduct.  All  who  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  manner  in  which  they  lived  toge- 
ther, while  they  highly  condemned  her 
treatment  of  him,  were  ready  to  defpife 
his  lenity  and  forbearance.  At  length, 
however,  the  tables  were  entirely  .turned  ; 
from  having  been  at  firlt  the  molt  fond, 
and  afterwards  the  patlivt  hufband,  he 
became,  all  at  once,  the  molt  cruel  and 
tyrannick  :  he  took  from  her  all  the  jew- 
els and  other  ornaments  he  had  beftowed 
upon  her;  locked  her  into  a  garret;  fuf- 
fered  no  one  to  con.e  near  her,  except  a 
fervant,  who  carried  food  to  her  of  the 
coarfeft  kind,  nnd  no  more  than  would 
juft  fuffice  to  keep  her  from  peri  fil- 
ing. 

It  cannot  be  fuppofed  but  that  fo 
ftrange  an  alteration  in  the  behaviour  of 
the  late  fond,  and  indeed  madly  doating 
Cleanihes,  mult  become  the  fnbjecl  of 
much  convenation  in  town.  A  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  who  is  reckoned  tj 
have  forrie  tafte  for  poetry,  mewed  me  a 
few  lines  fhe  had  wrote  on  the  occa- 
fion,  which  I  think  may  not  be  diiagree- 
able  to  my  readers..  They  are  as  fol- 
Jow— 


«    0V    THE  PRESENT  CRUELTY   OT    CLE- 
«     ANTHES,     TO      A     WIFE      WHOM      HE 

*  ONCE   LOVED    TOA8    GREAT  AN    EX- 

*  CESS. 

*  ^S  tapers    languifh.  at  th1   approach   of 

*  And,   by  degrees,    melt   flow  their   ihine 

'  away, 
'  Awhile    they  glimmer    with    contracted 

«  fires, 
'  Trembling,  unable  to  relax  their  fpircs; 

*  But,  when   the  fun's  broad  eye  is  open'd 

*  wide, 

*  And  beams,  thick  flashing,  fhoot  on  every 

<  fide, 

*  No  more  their  emulative  force  they  try, 

*  But,   ftni-ck  with  radiance,   fink  at  once, 

1  and  die  : 

*  So  in  his  heart  love  long  maintained  it's 
«   place, 

*  Till   full  conviction  glar'd  him  in  the  face, 
'  And  forc'd  th'  unwilling  foftnefs  to  give 

way 

*  To  hate,  and  rage,  and  fierce  refentment's 

<  (way. 

*  Unhappy  man! 

*  What    wila  extremes  hurry   thy  head- 

'  ftrong  will! 

1  What  boirFrous  pafiions  thy  vex'd  bo- 
«  fom  fill! 

*  To  reafon's  facred  rules  a  truant  ftilj. 

*  Whoe'er  he  be  the  golden  mean  foregoes, 

*  Exchanges  hop'd-for  joys  for  certain  wees.4 


'  head-  -v 
i'd  bo-  1 
:ftiU.  J 


By  all  the  difcourfes  I  heard  wherever 
I  went  concerning  this  affair,  I  found, 
that  though  fcarce  any  one  pitied  A- 
glaura,yct  alinolt  every  one  condemned 
CleaHllies;  no  lei's  for  his  prefent  ill- 
ulage  of  her,  than  they  had  formerly 
done  for  the  extravagance  of  his  love. 

*  It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  man 

*  of  fenfe  or  honour,'  laid  one,  '  to  treat 

*  thus   inhumanly  a  woman,   how  un- 
'   worthy  Ibever  me  may  be,  who  is  yet 
f  his  wife.' 

'  If  (lie  is  really  guilty  of  having 
'  wronged  his  bed,'  cried  another,  '  as 
'  indeed  there  is  not  the  leaft  room  to 
•*  doubt,  why,  on  the  difcovery  of  her 

*  crime,  did  he  not  turn  her  out  of  dooi  s  ? 
'  Why  did  he  not  fue  for  a  divoice?' 

It  is  certain  'hat  his  way  of  proceed- 
ing with  her  appeared  Ib  odd,  that  many 
people  were  apt  to  think  that  her  pre- 
lent  fufferings  were  owing  rather  to  a 
change  in  his  own  humour,  than  to  any 
dtttitiun  he  had  made  of  her.  falmood: 
G  g  others, 
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others,  on  the  contrary,  imagined  he 
ftill  loved  her;  and  that,' after  he  had  pu- 
infhul  her  a  while,  he  would  forgive  all 
that  was  part,  and  again  take  her  lo 
his  bofbm.  Various  and  widely  diffe- 
rent conjcclmes  were  formed  in  relation 
both  to  the  hufband  and  the  wife;  at  all 
which  I  hughed  in  my  ileeve,  believing, 
I  dare  fay  witli  a  good  deal  of  realbn, 
that  no  one  perfon  in  the  whole  world, 
fcxcept  the  InvifibleSpy,  was  at  the  hot- 
torn  of  this  iecrej.  The  means  by  which 
I  became  m after  of  it  1  ftiall  now  ac« 
quaint  my  readers  with. 

I  flipped  one  night  at  the  houfeofan 
intimate  friend  at  ICenfigton;  Und  hap- 
pening to  Itay  there  more  late  than  it 
was  judged  lafe  for  me  to  go  home 
alone,  was  very  much  prelTcd  by  him  to 
take  a  fervmtwith  me;  but  knowing  I  had 
n  better  fecurity  about  me  than  any  itrvant 
could  be,  rejected  his  offer ;  and  when  I 
was  got  a  little  way  from  the  houfe, 
girded  on  my  Belt  of  Invifibility,  and 
walked  on  at  my  Itifme,  equally  free 
from  danger  as  from  fear. 

Many  minutes  had  mtelapfed  in  this 
employment,  before  I  was  dilturbed 
from  it  by  the  murmurs  of  Ibnie  human 
voices,  which  I  heard  at  a  final!  diftance. 
My  natural  curiolity  making  fiie  draw 
nearer  to  the  place  whence  the  found 
proceeded,  I  tafily  dilJiuejuiftud  a  man 
of  good  appearance  holding  by  the  arm 
a  ^enteel  well  dreflfed  wermatt,  whom  he 
Itemed  rather  to  drag  than  it-ad.  As 
thefe  perions  were  no  other  than  Cle- 
unthes  and  Aglaura,  I  flull  infert  what 
WHS  laid  by  each  of  them  under  their  re- 
fptftive  names. 

Cleanthes.  Sharm  lefs  wretch  ! — On 
you  tall  it  an  innocent  frolick  to  rorne 
to  the  door  <  f  n  publick  coftce-houle, 
and  lend  in  for  your  gallant?  Had 
I  not  happened  to  be  there,  had  not 
thclc  eyes  and  ears  been  witncflts  of 
jos.r  guilt,  you  might,  and  doubtlcfs 
'  would,  have  denied,  fornvoi  n  it. 

Aglaura.  I  meant  no  hann:  I  only 
wanted  torai'.ly  him  a  little  about  fome- 
thing  I  liad  heard  concerning  him. 

Cifantkts.  Infamous,  abandoned 
p'  (titute!  Have  J  not  an  hundred 
tiires  infilled  or.  your  never  ({.raking  to 
that  fellow  more,  nor  to  tint  other  cox- 
comb, Lc  Biunc  >  yet,  had  you  not  the 
front  to  run  arm  in  arm  this  morning 
with  the  one  into  the  vineyard,  in  the 
Juc.  of  t!u  whole  Mall,  and  at  night 


came  in  purfuit  of  the  other! — But  tins 
is  no  time  for  expolhilation ;  I  am  now 
convinced  of  the  injury  you  have  done 
me. 

I  kept  pretty  near  to  them,  till  thej 
went  imo  a  coach,  and  drove  away;  and 
I  went  home  fo  much  aftonifhcd  at  wh.it 
I  had  heard,  that  I  had  not  power  la 
make  any  refleftions  on  it  tor  forne 
time. 

My  mind,  however,  grew  more  fettled 
by  a  night's  repofe;  and,  impatient  to 
know  how  they  would  behave  to  each 
other  after  what  had  pa  fled,  1  went  di- 
rectly to  theiv  houfe.  Cleanthes  was  up, 
alone,  and  at  breakfaft.  Soon  alter  my 
entrance,  a  fervam-maid  came  in,  and 
laid  to  him — 

Maid.  Sir,  my  lady  has  called  for  a 
dim  of  chocolate,  but  1  would  not  pre- 
fume  to  carry  any  up  without  yt,ur  per- 
miflion,  as  your  orders  laft  night  were  fo 
politive  that  fhe  fhould  be  fed  with  no- 
thing but  water- gruel  and  dry  bread. 

Cleanthes.  Why,  then,  do  you  troi<t- 
blc  me  now  ?  Do  you  think  I  pave  or- 
ders at  night  to  retract  them  in  the  morn- 
ing ?  Be  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no  nr.ore 
of  it. 

The  maid  witlfdrew,  and  I  followed 
her  to  the  room  where- Agl.itu  a  was  now 
lodged,  which  was  indeed  a  wivtched 
garret;  She  was  intxd,  weeping;  l>ur, 
on  the  maid's  repealing  the  command* 
of  Cleanthes,  her  tears  flowed  taflctr:  fh& 
wrung  her  hands,  fhe  bent  hu"  breaft. 
But  it  is  more  ealy  foi  the  render  to  conT 
ccive  herdefpair,  than  for  me  to  cxpreii 
it;  ib  I  mall  only  fay  the  1'pcclicle  was 
too  moving,  I  could  not  bc<;r  it,  but  jelt 
the  houfe  immediately,  and  returned  ht>$ 
thither  till  eight  or  ten  da\s;  :n  which 
tune  ihetoAn  was  nppii/.ed  of  the  luf- 
fering  of  Aglaura,  and  ipoi-.e  of  the 
ftrange  change  of  ClMinthes  in  thv  man- 
ner I  have  already  rchu-d. 

On  my  nextviiit,  Cleanthes  had  with 
him  an  elderly  lady,  who  1  afui wards 
underliood  was  his  aunt.  She  came,  it 
feems,  to  perfuade  him  to  tn at  his  ttanf- 
g'.-eiring  wife  with  lei's  feveritv.  The 
difcourle  between  them  was  ;  s  follows — 

Lady.  I  am  as  i'cnnblc  as  you  can  be 
of  tlie  faults  of  Aglaura,  and  the  difho- 
nour  flie  has  brought  upon  you  ;  yet, 
my  dear  nephew,  you  demean  yourfelf 
by  ufmg  in  this  fafhion  a  woman  who, 
though  unworthy,  is  (till  vour  wife. 

Citanthes.  Madunj,  can  no  loiiger 
think 
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think  of  her  as  a  wife,  nor  even  as  a 
woman  5  but  as  a  dog  that  had  bit  me, 
or  a  ferpent  that  had  ftung  me. 

Lady.  Put  her,  then,  out  of  your  houfe. 

CUanthes.  That  would  be  giving  her 
an  opportunity  of  difgracing  me  more  by 
her  proftitutions.  No,  fmce  I  have  not 
proofs  for  a  divorce,  I  will  confine  her 
here  till  I  can  fend  her  forever  from  my 
fight.  I  have  already  wrote  to  a  tenant 
of  mine  in  Yorkfhire;  he  will  be  in  town 
next  week,  and  take  her  with  him  to  his 
houfe. 

The  good  lady  took  her  leave,  after 
having  heard  and  approved  this  refolu- 
tion;  which,  as  I  have  been  fince  in- 
formed, he  put  in  execution  as  he  tiad 
faid. 

THE  CONCLUSION. 

HE  R  E,  O  reader!  a  total  ftop  is  put 
to  my  endeavours  to  oblige  thee. 
Nature  has  baffled  all  my  vain  precau- 


tions to  preferve  my  little  virgin  in  her 
native  purity.  The  woman  whom  I  ap- 
pointed to  attend  her  accidentally  drop- 
ped from  her  pocket  the  picture  ot  a  very 
lovely  youth  j  the  girl,  unfortunately  for 
me,  as  well  as  for  thee,  took  it  up,  and 
was  charmed  with  it:  deep  renewed  the 
pleafmg  image  in  her  mind,  and  added 
life  and  motion  to  it;  flie  dreamed  that 
it  was  her  bedfellow  j  that  it  Rifled,  em- 
braced, and  lay  within  her  arms;  fo  that, 
in  fpite  of  all  my  cares,  and  without  ever 
having  feen  the  fubftance  of  a  man,  (he 
has  received  an  idea  of  the  difference  of 
fexes. 

Her  pretty  ringers  no  longer  have  the 
power  to  cleanfe  my  Tablets^  the  dia- 
logue laft  repeated  remains  ftill  unex- 
punged,  and  leaves  no  room  for  any  fu- 
tura  imprefTion.  Howgrievous  a  difap- 
pointment  to  me!  how  terrible  a  mor- 
tification!— But  we  muft  all  fubmit  t» 
deftiny,  which  compels  me  now  to  bid 
thee  eternally  adieu  !  adieu!  adieu! 


I     N     I     S. 
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